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OF PROPER NAMES * 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaue, not Yighak ; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, ate. 

The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
'have become familiar to English readers, are generalty retained ; cross-references are given when 
topies are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


Hebrew subjeot-hendings are transeribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 


The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 
x Not noted at the beginning or ihe end of a word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., pe’er or Meir. 


ab ız yı ® (with dagesh), p vo 
29 na vom D (without dagesh), f vs 
dd BE ın y? nt 
nh “Yu os Pk 
ıw 2»k y* “r 


NOTE : The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of D. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


'The vowels have been transeribed as follows : 


 (kameg) & zu a ve io 
— (kamez hatuf) o 

-e re wo ri 

u; re a ı u 


The so-called ‘ Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied, 
The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter, {Not kak-Kohen or hak-Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah.] 
B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


All Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Mohammed, Koran, mosgute, are transliterared according to the following system : 


4 Seexuabve ih wrsh in vr 
mb a ws wi ah 
ot sch wi fer} ww 
woth Jr bt wk wu 
U BEI b> Jı 
ch urs &° em 


Only the three vowels—a, i, u—are represented : 
a Ti u 


No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor % written 0. 


*In all other mutters of orthography Ihe epeiling preferred by the Sraxpann Dicrioxanr has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphical exigeneies have rendered occasional devintions froın these syatems necessary. 
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3. The Arabic article is invariably written a, no account being taken of the assimilation of the 2 to 
the following letter; e.g., Adu ul-Salt, not Abu-I-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah, 
The artiele is joined by a hyphen to the following word. ; 

4, At the end of words the feminine termination is written a%; but when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hiat al-Aflak. 


5. No account is taken of tlıe overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; &.g., ‘Am, not “Ammu 
or ‘Amrun,; Ya'kub, not Yakubun; or in a title, Kitad al-Amanat wal-Itikadat. 


©.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


Alt Russian names and words, exoept such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, a8 Ozar, Alexander, deeiatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system ; 


Aa “a Hu n Um shch 

B6 b 00 o Ds mute 

BB v 8 p ba Y 

Tr A,v,org Pp r bs halfınute 

IAx d [024 8 53 ye 

Ee eand ye Tr t 93 e 
vegliniag, 

x zhı Yry u RP» vu 
33 E 6 fi Aa ya 
Huli i xx kh 86 F 
Ex k Is tz Yr @ 
Aa ı Yu ch Äh i 
Mx m Im sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.9., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiezer under Drohobieser. Cross-references are freeiy 
made from any other form to the mıost specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menehem Meiri,; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astrue Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure. 


2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followei 
by his offieial or other title ; or, where he has borne no such title, by "of" followed by the place 
of his birth or residence; e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah he-Hasid ; Gershom 
of Metz; Isaac of Corbeil. 

8. Names containing the words @’, de, da, di, van. von, y, of, ben, ha-, ibn* are arranged under the 
letter of the name following this word: e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, 
Jacob d’Illescas under Iliescas. The order of topics is illustrated by ıhe following examples : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmıes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


* When Izx has come to be aspecißic part of a natmc, as Tax Bara, auch name is trented in its alphnbetica} place under “1.” 


Nore T0 ın& READER, 
Subjeets on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 
use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, Ana Arına; PUNDBEDITA; VOCALIZATION, 


LIST OF ABBREYIATIONS 


[Solf-evident abbreviations, particularly (hose used in the bibliographies, are not included here.] 


Ab ‚adot, Pirke 
Au EN Abot de-Rabhi Katar 

FAb. Zuxah.. "Abodah Zavalı 

al lncı... at the place; to the passage cited. 
Pa ın uhe year o£ the Hein 


Allg. Zeit, des Jul. Allgerieine Zeitung 


AN jene (it. doc. Amoriean Jewish Historical Society 
Ay. Jor. Senüt- 7 American Journal ot Seritio Languages 
aueh 
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Anglo-Jewish Association 
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JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ITALY: Kingdom of southeru Europe, with a 
total population of about 32,000,000, in which there 
are about 34,653 Jews (1901). This country, which 
the Israelites, punning upon the name, called “I 
Pal Yah” =*the land of the dew of the Lord” 
(comp. Gen. xxvii. 39), has been prominent in the 
history of the Jews. This prominence has not been 
‚due to the number of Jews in Italy, wbich has never 
been partieularly large, but rather to the fact tat 
they were not subjeeted to tlıose continued and 
eruel persecutious to which they were exposed in 
other countries; and they may be said to have eu- 
joyed, especially at certain poriods, a fair degree of 
liberty. 

The first detinfte appearance of Jews in the history 
of Ttaly was that ol the emhussy sent by Simon Mac- 
cabeug to Rome to strengthen (he alliance with the 
Romans against the Syriaus. The ambassadors re- 
ceived a cordinl weleome from their coreligionists 
who were already established there, and whose num- 
ber at flıe time of the emperor Claudius was com- 
purutively so great thut when, for some unknown 
renson, he was desirous of expelling them, he did not 
dare to do so. Moreover, when, toward the end of 
his reiggn, by reason of trouble provaked by a Chris- 
tinn propagaudist, he actually expelled a portion 
ol the Jews, there remained in Rome a fully organ- 
ized community, presided over by heads called dp- 
Xovreg or prpovstäpyar. The Jews niaintained in Rome 
several synagogues, whose spiritunl head was called 
üpxeswdyayos; Tu their cemetery Ihe tombstones bore 
tbe symbolic seven-branched candlestick. Even in 
the tima of Tiberius—who pretended to be friendly 
to the Jews, but really was ns hostile to them as 
Augustus had been—many converts to Judaism 
were made in Rome. It was when the wife of lıis 
friend, the senalor Saturniuus. became a convert to 
Judaism, thnt Tiberiusshowed his enmity toward the 
adherents of this faitlı by publishing, on the advice 
of bis minister Sejanus, an ediet commanding all 
Jewsund proselytes who should not have abjured 
their faitlı before a fixed date to Icave Rome under 
penalty of perpetual bondage. A large number of 

young Jews was ordered to fight 

Under the against the brigands in Sardinia, 

Empire. where the greater part of them lost 

theirlives. This was the first perseeu- 

tionof the Fewsin the West. There were other Jew- 

ish colonies at that time io southern Italy, in Sicily, 
vm.—i 


and in Sardioia, but they were neither large nor 
important. 

From Rome, where Juduism bad many adherents 
and enjoyed & certain influence even at court, the 
Jews spread into orher parts of Italy; but the greater 
number of those wlıo came to such parts somewhat 
later immigruted from other cowntries. Thus in 
Sieily there came from Afriea to Palermo about 
1,500 families, and to Messina about. 200 families. 
To Tuscany Jews came from Spain; to Lombardy, 
to Piedmont, and to the territory of Genos, from cen- 
tral Italy. But they were never numerous; only in 
Milan, Turin, and Genon were there communities of 
some importance; and even from tliese provinces 
they were frequently expelled and after an iaterval 
allowed to reenter., From the Orient, where the 
Venctian republic had important colonies, many 
went to Venice, and also to Aucona and Pesaro. 
From tbese cities, too, as from Ferrara, they were 
ab times expelled: and, as elsewhere, they were re- 
adwitted. There were some Jews in almost every 
village of the Venetian possessions; at Padun, Ve- 
rona, Muntua, and Modena there were long-estab- 
ed and important commwmitics. In the Nenpol- 
itan realm the greater number of the Jews were 
settied in Naples, in Capua, and in other large towns 
along tlıc Adriatic const, such as Bari, Otranto, 
Brindisi, Taranto, Benevento, Sulmona, Salerno, and 
Trapi. In the interior there werescarcely any Jews. 

After Juden had been declareda Roman province, 
the procurntors sent thither by the Senate became 
inore and more eruel in their treatment of the Jews. 
and finally ineited them to a rebellion which ended 
in the ruin of the Jewish state under the emperor 
Titus (70 c.E.). A large number of prisoners and 
soldiers were transferred to Italy; but naturally the 
vanquished did not feel disposed to emigrate to the 
land of their conquerors and oppressors. Titus had 
a reign of short dnration; and his successor, Domi- 
tian, treated the Jews eruelly. To him is uttributed 
the intention to execute a decree which he had 
foreed the Senate to approve, and under which, 
within thirty daysafter its promulgation, all the Je 
ish subjects of Rome were to bemassacred. The pa- 
triarch, with three of the most illustrious tannaim, 
repaired to Rome in order to prevent the carrying 
out of this infamous project; soon afterward Do- 
mitian died, and his successor, Nerva, showed 
himself favorable to his Jewisti subjects. He re- 
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mained on the throne but a slıort time and was suc- 
seeded by Trajan,n pi ent opponent of the Jews, 
and in whose wars many thousandsof them lost their 
lives in Badylou. in Egypt, and in Cyprus. Ha- 
drian, in turn, was at fi inelined to favor the 
Jews, and he even grauted them permission to 1e- 
build the Temple at Jerusalem (118). This conces- 
sion he later withedrew, and, indeed, he became one 
of their most bitter encmies, issuing an cdiet for- 
biddfug them to continne their religious practises. 

A few years Inter this hostile legislation, which 
for the most part had never beeu enforced, was re- 
pealed, and the condition of the Jews was for a 
short time improved, Through tle growth and 
Jiffusion of Christianity, however, it soon be- 
came werse and worse. As the Christians detached 
themselves from the Jews, the former became the 
fiereest enemies of te Iatter. \When Constantine, 
who at the beginning of his reign had advoented 

liberty of conscience, became a con- 

Influence vert (o Christianity, he established op- 
of Christi- pressive laws for the Jews; but these 

anity. were iu turn abolished by Julian the 

Apostate, who showei his füvor to- 
ward the Jews to the exteut of pernittiog them to 
resume their scheme for the reconstruclion of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. This eoucession was with- 
drawn under his suecessor, wlo, again, was a 
Christian; and tlıen the oppression grew considera- 
bly. Thus periods of persecution were followed by 
periods of quiescence, until the fall of the Roman 
empfre. 

At the time of tlıe foundation of the Ostrogothic 
rule under Theodoric, there were Mourishing com- 
munities of Jews in Rome, Milan, Genoa, Palermo, 
Messina, Agrigentum, aud iu Sardioin, The popes 
of the period were not serious)y opposed to the 
Jews; and this accounis for the ardor with which 
the latter took up arms for the Ostrogothsas against 
the forees of Justinian — particulariy at Naples, 
wbere tie remarkable defense of tho city was maln- 
tained almosteutirely by Jews. After the failure of 
the variousattempts to make Italy a provinee of tbe 
Byzantine empire, the Jews had to suller much op- 
pression from tlıe Exarch of Ravenna; but it was 
not long until the greuter part of Italy came iuto 
che possession of the Lombards, under whom they 
live in peace. Indeed, the Lombards passed no ex- 
ceplional laws relative to the Jews. Even after the 
Lombards embraced Catholieisin the condition of the 
Jews wasalwaysfuvorable, because thepopesof that 
time not only didl not persecute then, but guaran- 
teed them more or less protection. Pope Gregory 
the Gress trenied them with much consideration. 
Under succeeding popes the condition of the Jews 
did not grow worse; and Ihe same was the case in 
the several smaller states into which Italy was di. 
vided. Both popes and states were so absorbed in 
continual external audl internal disse that the 
Jews were left in peace. In every individna] state 
of Italy a certain amount of protection was grantel 
to them in order to secure the advantages of their 
commereial enterprise. The fact that the historians 
of this period scarcely make mention of tlie Jews, 
proves that their condition was tolerable. 

There was an expulsion of Jews from Bologon, it 


isunue, in 1172; but they were soon allowed to re- 
turn. A nephew of Rabbi Natlıan ben Jehiel acted 
as administrator of the property of Alexander III., 
who showed his amieable feelings toward the Jews 
at the Lateran Council of 1179, where he defeated 
the designs of hostile prelutes who advocateil r 
strietive and odious anti-Jewish laws, Under No: 
mau rule the Jews of sonthern Italy and of Sieily 
enjoyedeven greater freedom; they were considered 
the equals of the Christians, and were perwitted to 
follow auy career; they even had jurisdiclion over 
their own affairs. Indeed, in no country were iho 
canonical laws against the Tews so Frequently dis- 
rogarded as in Italy. A huter pope—either Nicholas 
IV. (1258-92) or Bouiface VILL. (1294-1803) —hud 
for his physieian a Jew, Isaac ben Mordecai, sur- 
named Macstro Gajo. 

Among the early Jews of Italy who left behind 
them traces of their literary activity was Shabbethai 
Doxsoro (died 982). Two centwmies Futer (1150) 
there became kuown as poets Sinbbethaf beu Moses 
of Rome; his son Jehiel Kalonyınus, onec rogarded 
as a Talmudie authority even beyond Italy; and 
Rabbi Jchiel of tbe Mausi (Axaw) family, also of 

Rome. Their compositions are full 

Early of thought, but their dietion is rather 

Literature. crnde. Natlnn, son of the abore- 

mentioned Rabbi Jchiel, was the au- 

thorofa Talmudic lexicon (“ "Aruk”) wbich became 
tie key to the study of tlıe Talmud. 

Solomon Parhon conpiled during his residenee at 
Salerao a Hebrew dictionary which fostered (Ihe 
study of Biblieul exegesis among the Italian Jows. 
On the whole, however, Hebrew culture was not in 
a ourishing condition. The only iturgienl author 
of merit was Joab ben Solomon, some of whose com- 
positions are extant. 

Toward the second half of the thirteeuth century 
sigus appeured of a beiter Hebrew culture and of 
a more profound study of the Talmud. Isaiah di 
Trani the Elder (1232-79), a high Talmudie author- 
ity, was tho author of many celebrated responsa. 
David, his son, and Isaiah di Traui. (be Younger, his 
aephew, followed in his footsteps, as «did! their de- 
endants until the end of the seventeenth century. 
Meir ben Moses presided over au important Tal- 
mudie school in Rome, aud Abrahum ben Joseph 
over one in Pesaro. In Rome two fümous physi- 
eiaus, Abraham and Jehiel, descendants of Nathan 
den Jehie), tauglıt the Talmud. One of the 
women of this gifted fami Paola dei Mansi, also 
attained inction; her Biblical and Talmudie 
knowledge was considerable, and she transeribed 
Biblieal commentaries in a notably beautiful hand- 
writing (see Jew. Exoyc. i. 567, «2. Paona Anaw). 

About tlis period Frederick IL, the last of (he 
Hohenstaufen, employed Jews to translate from the 
Arabie philosophical and astronamical treutises: 
amoug tlese writers were Judah Kohen of Toledo, 
Inter of Tuscany, and Jacob Anatolio of Provence. 
This eneouragement naturally led to the study 
of the works of Mainonides—particularly of the 
“Moreh Nehul "—ihe favorite writer of Hillel of 
Verona (1220-95). This last-named litterateur and 
philosopher practised medieineat Rome and in other 
Italian cities, aud trauslated into Hebrew several 
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medical works, The liberal spirit of the writings 
of Maimonides had other votaries in Italy; eg. 
Shabbethai ben Solomon of Rome and Zerahiah Hen 
‚of Barcelona, who migrated to Rome and contributed 
much to spread the knowledge of his works. The 
efeet of this on the Italian Jews was apparent in 
their love of freedom of thought and their esteem 
for literature, as well as in their adlıerence to the 
literal rendering of the Biblical texts and their op- 
position 10 funatical cabalists and mystie theories. 
Among other dovotees of these tleories 
MANURL B. SOTOMON ol Ronie, the celebrated friend 
of Dante. The discord between the followers of 
Maimonides and his opponents wrought most seri- 
ous damage to the interests of Judaism. 

The political and social status of the Jews wasalso 
destined to sulter because of the advens to the papal 
throne of Ionocent I1I. (1198-1216), the chief origina- 
tor of the many persecutions suflered in later times by 
the Jews in all Christian hands. This retrogressive 
Pope, the most hitter eneny of freedom of thought, 
set into operation against the Jews 
most illegitimute measures; especially 
did he threaten wit exeommuniention 
those wl1o placed or maintained Jews 
in public positions, and hie insisted that every Jew 
holding ollice should be dismissed. The deepest in- 
sult was (eorder that every Jow mustalways wear, 
conspicuously displayed, a special badge, 

In 1235 Pope Gregory IX. published the first bull 
against therimal sacrifiee Din nbrby. Other popes 
followed his example, particularly Innocent IV. in 
147, Gregory X. In 1972, Clement VI. in 1348, Greg- 
ory XI in 1871, Martin V. in 1422, Nicholas V. iu 
147, Sixtus V. in 1475, Paul III. in 1540, and later 
Alexander VII, Clement XIIL, und Clenient XIV, 

"The rise of poetry in Italy at the time of Dante in- 
fnenced. the Jews also. The rich and the power- 
ful, partly by reuson of sincere interest, partly in 
obedieuce to the spirit; of the times, became patrons 
of Jewish writers, thus induelng the grentest activ- 
ity on their part, This activity was particularly 
noticeable at Rome, where a new Jewish poetry 
arose, maiuly tbronglı the works of Leo Romano. 
translator of the writings of Thomas Aquinas and 
author of exegetical works of merit; of Judah Sici- 
liano, a writer in rimed prose; of Kalonymus beu 
Kalonymus, a famons satirical poet; and especially 
of the above-mentioned Immanuel. On the ii 
tive of the Roman commmnity, a Hebrew trausla 
tion of Matmonides’ Arabie commentary on the Mish- 
nah was made, At this Lime Pope John XXII. was 
on the point of pronomneing a ban against the Jews 
of Rome. Tlıe Jews instituted a day of publie fast- 
ing and of prayer to appeal for divine assistance. 
King Robert of Sicily, who favared the Jews, sent 
au envoy to the popent Avignon, who succeeded in 
averting this great perl. Immanuel himself de- 
scribed (his envoy asa person of high merit and of 
great eulture, This period of Jewish literature in 
Traly is indeed one of grent splendor. After Im- 
manuel there were no other Jewish writers of im 
portance until Moses da Rieti (1389), a writer of He 
brew as elegant as his Italian; but despite this, his 
wearisome and unnatural style could not eomparı 
with the pleasing and spirited works of Immaunel. 


Innocent 
III. 


The Jews suifered much from tbe relentless per- 
seeutions of the antipope Benediet XIII. ; aud the 
accession of lis suecessor, Martin V., was Imiled 
with delight by the Jews. The synod eonvoked by 

the Jewsat Bologna, and continued at 

Benedict Forli, sent a deputation with costly 

XII. _gifts to the new pope, prayiog him to 
abolish the oppressive laws promul 
gated by Benedict and to grant the Jews those pri 
ileges which had been accorded them under pre 
ous popes. he deputation succeedeil in its mission, 
but the period of grace was short; for Martin’s suc- 
cessor, Eugenius IV., at first farorably disposed 
toward the Jews, ultimately reenacted all the re- 
strietivg laws issued by Benediet. In Italy, how. 
ever, his bull was generally disregarded. The great 
centers, such as Venice, Florence, Genoa, and Pisa, 
realized that their commercial interests were of 
more jimportance tan the affairs of the spiritual 
leaders of the Church; and accordingly the Jews, 
many of wlom were baukers and leading merchants, 
found their eondition better than ever before. It 
thns became easy for Jewish bankers Lo obtain per- 
mission to establish banks and to engage in mon- 
etary transactions. Indeed, in one iustance even 
the Bishop of Mantua, in the name of te pope, 
aecorded permission to the Jews to lend money at 
interest. All the banking negotiations of Tuscany 
were in the hands of a Jew, Jehiel of Pisa. The 
influential position of this successful financier was 
of the greatest advantage 10 his coreligionists at ihe 
time of the exile from Spain. 

The Jews were also successful as meilical practi- 
tioners. William of Portaleone, physicien to Ferdi- 
nand, King of Naples, and to the ducal houses of 
Sforza aud Gonzaga, was one of the ablest of tbat 
time. He was the first of the long line of illustrious 
physfeians ju his family. 

The revival of interest in the studies of aucient 
Grecee and Rome stimulated the study of Biblical 
literature; and such men as Pico di Mirandola and 
Cardinals Egidius da Viterbo and Domenico Gri- 
mani devoted themselves to thestudy of Hebrew and 
Hebrew literature. This produced amicablo rela- 
tions between Jewsand Christians. At the time of 
the Medicis Jews frequented the universities an 
were active in the renascence of letters and of the 
seiences; but they remained strangers to tle ine 
arts, espeeiully painting and seulpture. The priut- 

ing establishments of Reggio, Piere 


Influence di Saeco, Mantun, Ferrara, Bologna. 
ofthe und Naples were founded at this 
Renss- period. Obadiah of Bertinoro, cio 
eence; quent preacher and famons conmen- 

Printing. tator of the Mishwah; Messer Leon 


(Judah ben Jehiel) of Naples, rabbi 
and physiciun at Mantua: and Elijah Delmenigo, 
tie pliilosopher, flourished at this period. Pico di 
Mirnndola was u diseiple of tie Inst-nnıned, as were 
many others, who learned Tram him the Hebrew 
tanguage or studied philosophy under his guicance.. 
Driven from Germany and Poland by perscoutions, 
many learned rabbis and Talmudists went to Haly; 
among these were Judah Minz, who became tabbi 
at Padua, and Joseph Colon. of French extraction, 
vabbi successively at Bologna and Mantua. Both 
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were opposeil to the liberaf ideas then donsinant in 
Italy; and soon strife and coutroversy arose between 
Colon and Messer Leon, between Minz and Elijah 
Delmedigo. 

Towant theend of the fifteenth century the monks 
disturbed the relatively Denceful condition of the 
‚Jews. The most bitter eneny was Bernardinus of 
Feltre. Not swcceeding in intlaming the Italtaus 
with bis enlummies, he instigated a bloody perseeu- 
tion of the Jews of Trent, then under German rule. 
"The murder of the infant Simon was attributed to 
them. In their favor appeared the Doge of Venice, 
Peter Mocenigo, and Pope Sixtus IV., who at first 
refused to proclnim as a suint the child Fanud dead, 
firmly declaring tlie story of the ritnal murder to be 
au invention 

A great number of the exiles from Spain (1492) 
betook tlemselves to laly, where they were given 
protection by King Ferdiuand I. of Naples. Don 
Isane Abravanel even received a position at tie 
Neapolitan court; which he retained under the sue- 
ceeding King, Alfonso IL. The Spanish Jews were 


well received also in Ferrara by Duke Hercules I.. 
and in Tuscany throngk the mediation of Jchiel of 


Pisa aud his sons. But at Rome and Geuoa tl: 
experieneed all the vexatious and torments t 
hunger, plagnie, and poverty bring with them, and 
were forced to accept buptism in order to escape 
starvation. In some few cases the immigrants ex- 
ceeded in number the Jews already domiciled, and 
gave Une determining vote in matters of commmunal 
interest an in (he (ircetion of studies. 
Refugees From Alexander VI. to Clement VII 
from Spain. tlıe popes were iudulgent toward the 
Jows, having more urgent matters to 
ocenpy tliem. Indeed, the popes tliernselves and 
many oftheinest influential cardinalsopenly violared 
one of the most severe enaetments of the Council of 
Basel, nunely, (hat prohibiting Christiuns from em- 
ploying Jewish physielans; and they even gave the 
latter positions at Ihe papal eourt. The Jewish com- 
munitiesof Naplesand of Rome received the greatest 
number of aceussions; but many Jews passed ou 
from these cities to Ancona and Venice, and thence 
to Padua. Venice, imitating the odious measures 
of the German cities, assigned to the Jews a special 
quarter (* ghetto®). 

Isaae Abravanel with his sons exereised a benefi- 
cent influence alike upon tie native Jews aud the 
neweomers. Among the sans the most inßuential 
was Samuel; he and his wife, Benvenida, were on 
terıns of intimacy with the court of Naples. The 
Anugliter of tie governor, Don Pedro de Toledo, 
was attached to Benvenida, whom she enlled motlıer, 
and continued her love and respect after her mar- 
ringe to Gosimo IL, Duke of Tnscany. These rela- 
tions with powerful and illustrious families made 


Abravanel the pride and shiell of the Italian Is- | 


raelites. 

The Talmudie school at Padun, presided over by 
Judah Minz, enjoyed greutrepute. Not only young 
men but those advanced in life came to him from 
Italy, from Germany, and even from Turkey, to at- 
tend his lectures. He died atan advanced age; and 
his son Abraham coutinued tie school, though with 
diminished success. At Bologna during the first 


half of the sixteenth century flourisbed Obadiah 
Sfoms, who, while practisiog as a physieian, ap- 
plied himself with much eurnestness to Biblical ex- 
egesis auıl to philosophy. Hededlicated some of his 
works, written in Hebrew but fumished with a 
Latin translition, to Kiug Henry IIT. of France. 
At Ferram Abraham ben Mordeeai Farissol, philos- 
opher and exegete, enjoyed the protection of Her- 
enles I. of Este, a patron of literature, science, and 
art. It beenme common in the Italian cities for 
learned Jews to enter into (liscussions of tleological 
questions with the monks, and in several of these 
Farissol took part. By order of tie «duke bis dis 
sertations, origiually written in Hebrew, were trans- 
Intel into Italian, so that his opponents could pre- 
parea defense, Among those whoassisted Reuchlin 
in aid of the Jews was Kgidius da Viterbo, heul 
oC Ihe Augustinians, disciple and patron of Elijah 
Levita, and studentof Hebrew literature and poetry. 
“Fighting wich yon,” he wrote to Reuchlin, “we 
Aight for light against darkness, aiming 10 save not 
the Talmud, but the Church.” The watchword 
which went forth from Italy aud passed ou eveiy- 
where was “ For the salvation of te Talmud.” 

Tu Itaty Elijah Levita auınbered many Christinns 
among his disciples. Just as ınany ilustrious Inl- 
inns, among then princes of the Church, devored 
themselves with zeal to Hebrew studies, so the Jews 
with equal ardor devotedl their energies to Italian, 
which they spoke with ease and elegance and 
ich they sometimes employed in their writinge, 
& famous writer was Leo Hebreus (Judah Abrava- 
nel), kmown through his * Dialoghi di Amore.” His 
tangtiuge was Aueut and correct, and his work was 
everywhere enthusiastieally received. 

In the sixteenth century cabalistie doctrines 
were introduced jnto Italy by Spanish exiles, Abra- 
ham Levita, Baruch of Benevento, and Judah Hay- 

yat, among others. These awakened 
Spread of much interest, and their mystical ideas 
the Cabala. appcaled to many. Moreover, the 

fact that prominent Christians, such as 
ZEgidius da Viterbo and Renchlin, were devoted to 
the Cabala, exercised a great influenee upon the 
Jews. The wide-sprend dispersion of the Jews had 
weakencd in many minds faith in a Anal redemp- 
tion; so that the new Messianic interpretations of 
the enbalists appealed to them. The indefatigable 
Abravanel wrote thre« works in which he attempted 
to show the truth of the Messianie doctrines; but, 
carried away by tbe dominant error of the times, he 
unwisely fixed a date for the advent of tlıc Messiah. 
In Istria—a country which had been under Venetian 
dominion—appeared Asher Lünmlein, a German, 
who pretended to be a prophet, and who announcel 
with much solemnity the coming of the Messiah in 
the year 1302. In this “year of penitence” there 
were much fasting, much prayer, and a generousdis- 
tribution of alıns. The movement was so general 
that even Christians believe Lümmlein to be pos- 
sessed of the true prophetie spirit. The year came 
to an end, and the prophecy remained unfulfilled. 
Discouraged, meuy embraced Christianity. The 
cabalists, however, were not disheartened, and, sup- 
ported by reports of miraculous happenings, they 
began to revive the courage of their coreligionists 
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amd to preach again faith in te coming of the 
Messiah, bey were dispused to place eredence 
in tlie most imprebahle assertions; and accord- 

ingly, when David Reubeni made his 

Pseudo- appearance in haly, be found ready a 

Messiahs. large body of supporters. His nıis- 

sion was to gain support, especially 
rom the pope, to ght tlie Turks. David went to 
Venice and to Rome, where he presented himself 
before Pope Clement VIL, by wliom he was received 
witlall the honorsuccorded to anambassador, The 
idea ol a erusade of Jews against Turks was a most 
pleasing one to the pope. After a ycar's sojourn in 
Rome David wus called to Portugal. IIere he Lound 
a champion ina Marano in service at thecourt, who, 
undergoiug eircumeision and changing Lis name to 
Solomon Moı.xo, aunounced his fealty to Judaisın. 
"The Maranos und cabalists maintained generally that 
be sack of Rome in 1527 was a siga of the coming 
of the Messiah. But David lost favor, and was es- 
peiled from Portugal. Thereupon the Maranos were 
condemwel to the stake by thousands. Many suc- 
ceeded in escuping to Italy; and the pope, togetber 
with the college of eurdinals, wishing to restore pros- 
perity to Anconu, assigncd to the exils un asylum in 
that city. Molko also went to Ancona, where, as a 
professed Jew, hedelivered public Messianic sermons, 
and held theologicul dispulations with illustrious 
Christians. lu some of his sernons he prophesied 
a great flood, At Rote, where, after thirty days of 
fasıing, he presented himself to tlıe pope, lie was 
Tavorably received, and was giveu a safe-conduet 
through all the papal dominious. The flood which 
hie had prophesied really came to pass (Oct., 1580); 
aud on his return to Rome he was greeted as a 
prophct. Accompanied by a faithful servant, he 
escaped the Inquisition and reached Ancona, wleı 
heagulu began his preachiog. The ferce persen. 
tions suffered by the Spanish and Portuguese M 
ramasindnced Molkonnd Reubeni to repair to Rati 
bon and appear before the emperors Charles V. and 
Ferdinand of Austria to solieit their aid. Jusel of 
Rosheim gave them his support; nevertbeless both 
enthusiasts were made prisoners. Molko was burned 
on the pyre at Mantua, and Renbeni wusimprisoned 
in Spain, where he died three years later. 

The ultn-Catholie party tried with all the means 
at its disposal to introduce the Iuqnisition into 
the Neapolitan realm, then under Spanish rule. 
Charles V., upen his return from his victories in 
Afyica, wason tie point of exiling the Jews from 
Nuples, but rleferred doing so owing'to the iufluence 
ot Benvenida, wife of Samuel Abravancl, A few 

‚years later, however (1533), such a de- 
Expulsion cree was prochuimed, but upon this oc- 
from  casion also Sumuel Abravancl and 

Naples. others were able through their inlu- 

ence to avert for several years the ex- 
ecution of the ediet. Many Jews repaired ta Turkey, 
some to Ancona, and still others to Ferrara, where 
they were received graciousiy by Duke Hercules II. 

After the death of Pope Pan) ILL, who had showed 
fuvor to the Jews, a period of strife, of perseen- 
tions, and of despondeney set in. A few yenıs ter 
the Jews were exiled from Genna. among tlıe rei 
gecs being Joseph ha-Kohen, physicin to the dege 


Anılıea Dorea and eminent historian. The Ma- 
ranos, driven from Spain auı Portugal, wereallowed 
by Duke Hereules toenter hisdomivions and to pro- 
fess Judaisnı without molestation, Thus, Samuel 
Usyue, also a historian, who had fled from the In- 
quisition in Portugal, settled in Ferrara; and Abra- 
ham Usque founded a large printing establishment 
there. Athird Usque, Solomon, merchant of Venice 
and Ancona and poet of some note, translated the 
sonnets of Petrarch into excellent Spanish verse, 
which was much admired by his contemporaries. 

While the return to Judaism of the Murano Usques 
eaused much rejoicing among tlıe Italian Jews, this 
was counterbalaneed by the deep grief into which 
they were plunged by tIıe conversion to Christianity 
of two grandsons of Elijah Levita, Leone Romano 
and Vittorio Elinno. One became a canon of tlr 
Church ;tleother, a Jesuit. They violently slandered 
the Talınud to Pope Jnlius TIL. and the Inquisition; 
and as a consequeuce te Pope pronounced the sen- 
tence of destruction against this work, to the print- 
ing of which one of his preilecessors, Jseo X., had 
given bis sanction. Onthe Jewish New-Year's Day 
(Sept. 9). 1558, ail tie eopies of the Tahmud in the 
principal eities ot Italy, in tie printing establish- 
ments of Venice, and even in tlıe distant island of 
Candia (Crete), were burned. Still more eruel was 
the fate of the Jews under Pope Marcellus III, who 
‚ed tocxile them from Rome beeuuse of acharge 
He was restrained from the exe- 
cution of this eruel aud unjust project by Cardinal 
Alexander Farnese, who, auimuted by a true love 
for hig fellow creatures, succeeded ja bringing to 
Higbt the in famous author of the murder. 

But the most scrious misfortune for the Jews was 
the election of Paul IV, as Marcellus’ successor. 
This eruc} pontift, not content with eonfirming all ihe 
more seveie of the hulls agalust the Jews issued up 

to that time, added others still more op- 


Paul IV. pressivg aud containing al manner 
‚of probibilions, wbich condemned the 
Jews to the most abjeet misery, Jeprived them of 


the means of sustenance, and denied to them Ihe exer- 
eise of all professions. They were finally forced to 
Iabor at the restoration of tlıc wallsof Rome without 
any compensation wlıatever. Indced, upon one oc- 
ension the pope had seeretly given orders to one of 
bis nephews to burn at night the quarter inbabited 
by ıhe Jews; but Alexander Farnese. heuring of 
the infamous proposal, succceded in frustrating it. 
Many Jews now abandoned Rome and Anconn and 
went to Ferrara and Pesaro. Here the Duke of 
Urbino weleomed them graciously in the hope of 
directing to thenew port of Pesaro the extensive com 
‚merce of the Levant, which was at that time excht- 
sively in the hands of the Jews of Ancona. Amoug 
the many who were force to leare Rome was the 
illustrious Marane. Amato Lusitano, a distinguished 
phıysician, who had often artended Pope Julius IT. 
He had even been invited to become physieiau to 
the Ring of Poland, but had declined the offer in 
order to remain in Italy. He iled from tlıe In- 
quisitio@ to Pesaro, where he openly professed 
Judaism. 

The perseeutions at Ancona now became barba- 
sous. Three Jews auıla Jewess, Doma Maiora, were 
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durned alive at tlie stake, preferring death to apos- 


tasy. The glories of their martyrılom were sung 
by three Jewisl paetsin elegies which 

Perseeu- are still reciteil in the synagague at 
tion at Aucona on the auniversary of the 
Ancona. destrmetion of tlıc Temple. Another 
interestliug personality was Donna 


Charles V. and other poten- 
tates had Trequentiy had reconrse Lo tlıe bank 
fonnded by her husband iu Portugal. At ler hus- 
band's death Donna Graciu moved with her children 
to Autwerp, and thenee, after protracted wander- 
ings with varving fortunes, to Venice, Ferrai, 
Rome. Sieily, and finally to Turkey, where she suc- 
rede in peisundiog Suluimau to force Une pope to 
set at Kbersy all the Turkish Jews imprisoned at 
Ancova, These tragie events, and in general the 
unprecedlented erueity and violence of Paul IV., in- 
duced the Jews to unite and 10 form a plau of 1c- 
talintiou by allying themselves with the Jews of tlıe 
Levant (0 boycoti the port of Ancona, to stop all 
Commer Intions with that pupal state, and 
thereby to cripple its activity. This plan was par- 
tially carried out, and the city of Ancona began 
rapidly todecline. Special eireumstances, however, 
interfered with the complete execution of the 
schemg, especially Ihe supreme authority of the 
pope throughout Burope, which enabled him to prej- 
wlice popular feeling against the Jews in conntries 
other than Italy aud to intensify the antagonism 
toward them in his own land. At the end of u year 
the condition of Ancona was so desperate that the 
magistrutes of the eity eomplained to the pope, 
urglüg that If steps were not soon taken the eity 
wonld be entir ned. As the league against 
the pope wancd in inilnenee, the Duke of Lrbino, 
who, as state above, hau loped to atttuct to Pesuro 
all the Eustern Jewish trade and had been disup- 
pointed jn his expectation, wilhdrew his protection 
from the Jews. A very large number of them emi- 
groted, ineluding Tusitano, who settled at Ragusa. 
‚Even the Duke of Ferrara showed himself less favor- 
able to the Jews at this time, so tlıat Abraham 
Usque, being depriveil of the duke’s pratection, was 
forced to close his printing-oflice at Ferrara. 
But it was about this time that there was founded 
in the city of Cremona and under the protection of the 
Spanish governor of Milan, a fımaus 
The School school, direeted by Joseph of Ettlin- 
ofCremona. gen (Ottolenghi). This eminent 7 
mudlist knew where to gathera good!y 
number of hidden copies.of the Talmud and of otlıer 
Jewish works; and he had other copies printed 
Riva di Trento, which were sent to Germany, Po- 
land, etc. Thus the study of ıhe Talmud was ro- 
sumed, aud learniog flourishel in northera Italy 
But peace was coitcluded between the pope and the 
Spaniards; and some fanaties, aided by certain bap- 
tized Jews, persunded the governor of Milan to des- 
troy all the Hebrew books in Cremona. Tirelve 
thousand volumes were burned in public in May, 
1559, including all Jewish books except the Zolier, 
which, according to the opinion of most of the car- 
Ainals and princes of the Church, eoutainei theinys- 
teries of Christianity, and the introdnetion to which 
had been printed (Mantna, 1559) by Emanuel Bene- 


Gracia Mendesia Nasi. 


vento under Paul IY. with the sanction of the Ingui- 
sition. Somewhat later a complete edition of tlie 
Zohar was printed a Christian establisument in 
Cremona, with au introduction by the baptizei 
grandsonof Elijah Levita, Vittorio Elitue, who had 
already eontributed so much to the destruction of 
tlıe Falmad. This predileetion of the Church aud 
the clergy for tlıe Zohar lasted but a short time; for 
a few years hıter this book was likewise Placed’upon 
the Index. 

Pius IV., tie successor of Paul IV., was in every 
respeet u better man than his predecessorg; hut, 
being sickly and weak, he sudmitied to the influence 
des Mordecai Soncino appearcd before 
him (0 obtuin for the emperor Ferdinand absolution 
from an oath made by him to expel the Jews from 
Prague. The absolution was granted; and tlıc 
Jews were favored, particularly during the suceged- 
ing reigu of Maximilian. The Soneinos had estab- 
hed printing-presses iu variouscitiesof Lombardy, 
alsoat Constantinopleandat Prague. Thoy printed 
not only Jewish works, but also Latin ones, among 
them the pocms of Petrareh. Permission to reprint 
the Talmud, but under another name and with the 
omission of all tlıat might be considered contrary to 
Christianity, was granted to a deputation which 
waited on PiusIV. with a large gift of money. The 
Talmnd was immediately reprinteil at Basel. 

But this tolerant pope was succealed by Pius V., 
even ınore eruel than Paul TV,, and exeelling him in 
wickeduess. He brought into force all the auti- 
Fewish bulls of his predecessors—not only in his 
ow: nediate domains, but throughont the Chris- 
tian world. In Lombardy tbe expulsion of the Jews 
was threatenel, and, althonglı this extrame mensure. 
was not put into execution, they were tyrannized in 
countless ways. At Cremona and at Lodi their books 
were confiscated; and Carlo Borromeo, wlıo was 
afterward eanonized, persecuted them mereilessiy. 
In Genoa, from which eity tlıe Tews were at this 
time expelled, an excoption was made in favor of 
Joseph ha-Kohen. In his“ Emek ha-Bakalı” henar- 
rates (hie history of these persecutious. He had no 
desire to take advantage of the sad privilege ac- 
eorded 10 him, and went to Cnsale Monferrato, 
where he was graciously received evau by the Chris- 
tiuns, In this same year the Pope directed his per- 
secutions against the Jows of Bologua, who formed 
arich community well worth despofliug. Many of 
tbe wealthiest Jews were imprisoned and placcd 
under torture in order to force them 10 muke tulse 
confessions. When Ralıbi Ishmael Hanina was being 
meked, be declared that stionkd te pains of torture 
elieit from bim any words tut might be construed 
as easting veflection on Judaism, they would be 
false and null. It was forbidden to the Jews to 
absent themselves from the eity; but many suc- 
eeeder in escaping by bribing tie watehmen at the 
gates of the ghetto and of thecity. The fngitives, 

together with their wives and children, 
Expulsion repaired to the neighboring city ol 
from Papal Ferrara. Ten Pius V, deeided to ban- 

States. ish the Jews from all his dominions, 

and, despite the enormous Joss which 
was likely to resujt from this measure, and the rc 
monstrances of infuential an well-meaning card 
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nals, the Jews (in all about 1,000 families) were actu- 
ally expelled from all the papal states excepting 
Rome and Ancona, A few became Christians; but 
the large majority migrated to Turkey. A great 
sensation was caused in Htaly by the choice of a 
prominent Jew, Solomou of Udine, as Turkish am- 
bassador to Venice to negotiate peace with tlmt re- 
public, which was accomplished in July, 1874. As 
here was pending a decrce ol expulsion of the Jews 
{rom the Venetian domains, the Senate was at first 
in donbt whether it could trent with this Jew; but 
later, through the influence of the Venetiau diplo- 
mats themselves, aud particularly of the consul, 
Marc Antonio Barbaro, who esteemed Udine highly, 
he was received with great honors at the palace of 
the doges. Ta virtue of this exalted position he was 
able to render great service to his coreligionists, and 
4hrough bis influence Jacob Soranzo, agent uf the 
republicat Constantinople, came to Venice. Solomon 
was successful also in having the deerce of expulsion 
revoked, and he furthermore obtained a prowise that 
it should never be reissued and that those Jews wlıo 
had left Venice should be allowed to return and 
settle in peace. Laden with honors aud gifts, Solo- 
mon retumed to Coustantinople, lenving his son 
Nathan ia Venice to be eunented. The success of 
this mission cheered the Jews in Turkey, particu- 
larly in Constantinople, where they had uttained 
great prospenity,  " 

At that time there Tived in Italy a man of the 
highest intelleetnal atlainmıents, one whocould have 
done much for Judaism had he been possessed of 
greater courage or had the times been more propi- 
tious—Azarialı dei Rossi (Min ha-Adummim), a ua- 
tive of Mantun and the author of “ Me’or ‘Enayim.” 
He went from Mantua to Ferrara, and thence to Bo- 
logoa; and everywhere he was regarded as a marvel 
‚of learning. Rossi was couversant with all Jewist: 

literature, Biblient as well as Talınud- 

Azeriah ical; he was likewise familier with 

dei Rossi. Latin and Christian Niterature, with 
the works of the Fathers of the 
Ohurch as well as with those of Philo and of Fia- 
vius. The orthodox vabbis opposed the * Me’or 
“Enayim,” the rabbi of Mantun prohibiting Its st udy 
by young men under twenty-five years of age; but 
it found favor in the world at large and was traus- 
lated into Latin. A contrast to Rossi was Gedaliah 
ibn Yahya of northern Italy, who travelel about 
as a, preacher in that partof (he countıy. Ilis short 
history of the Jews, entitled “Shalshelet Iu-Kab- 
balalı," is a mixture of fables and fantastienl tales; 
but. it was nore generally appreciated than the 
eareful work of Dei Rossi. At this epoch there 
became famous in the field of thenew Cabala Vital 
Culobrese and Isaac Luria, both of whom were well 
received at Sufed, the center of the adherents of the 
new oceult doetrine which was to bring such great 
loss to Judaism. 

The position of the Tews of Italy at this time was 
pitiable; the bulls ol Paul EV. and Pius V. had 
reduced them to tie utmost Inmiliation and had 
materiully diminished their numbers. In sontlern 
Italy there were almost none left; in each of the 
iinportant communities of Rome, Venice, and Man- 
tua there were about 2,000 Jews; while in all Lom- 


bardy there were hardly 1,000. Gregory. XIII. was 
not less fanatical than his predecessors; he noticed 
that, despite papal probibition, Christians employed 
Jewish physieiaus;lie therefore strietly prohibited the 
Tews from attending Christian patients, and threat 
ened with the most severe punishment alike Chris- 
tians who should have recourse to Hebrew practition- 

ers, and Jewish physieians who should 


Persecu- respond to the calls of Christians. 
tions and Furtbermore, the slightest assistance 
Confsca- given to tlıe Marunos of Portugal and 

tions. Sp in violation of the canonical 


laws, was suficient to deliver the 
guilty one into the power of the Inquisition, which 
did not hesitate to condemn the accused to death. 
Gregory also inducen the Inquisition to consign to 
the Rames a large number of copies of the Talınud 
and of otber Hebrew books. Special sermons, de- 
signed to eonvert the Jews, were instituted; and at 
these at jeast one-third of the Jewish community, 
men, women, and youtls above the age of twelve, 
was forced to be present. "The sermons were usu- 
ally delivered by baptized Jews who had become 
frins or priests; and not infregnently the Jews, 
without any chance of protest, were forced to listen 
to such sermens in iheir own synagogues. These 
eruelties forced many Jews to leave Rome, and thus 
their number was stil} further diminished. 

Under the followivg pope, Sixtus V., the condi- 
tion of the Jews was somewhat Improved. He 
repealed many of the regulations established by bis 
predecessors, permitted Jews to sojourn in all parts 
of his realm, and accorded to Jewish physicians lib- 
erty in the practise of their profession. David de 
Pomis, an eminent plıysieian, profited by this privi- 
lege and published a work in Latio, entitled “De 
Medico Hebreeo,” dediented to Duke Francis of 
Urbino, ia which he proved to the Jewstheir obliga- 
tion to consider the Christians as brotleis, to assist. 
them, and to attend them. The Jews of Mantun, 
Milan, aud Ferrara, taking advantage of the fuvor- 
able disposition of the pope, sent to him an ambas- 
sador, Bezaleel Massarauc, with a present of 2,000 
scudi, to obtain from him permission to reprint tlıe 
Talmud and other Jewisl bocks, promising at the 
same time to expurgate all passages considered of- 
feusive toChristiauity. Theirdemand was granted, 
part!y through thesupport given by Lopez, a Marano. 
who administered the pupal finances and who was 
in great favor with the pontiff. Scarcely had the 
reprinting of the Talmud been begun, and tlıe eon- 
äitions of its printing been arranged by the commis- 
sion, when Sixtus died. His suecessor, Gregor, 
XIV., was as well disposed to the Jews as Sixtus 
had been; but during his short pontificate he was 
almost alwaysill. Clement VIL, who 
succeeded him, renewed the anti-Jew- 
ish bulls of Paul IV. and Pius V., 
and exiled the Jews from all his ter- 
ritories with the exception of Rome, Ancona, and 
Aviguon; but, ia order not to lose the commerce with 
the East, he gave certain privileges to the Turkish 
Jews. The exiles repaired to Tuscany, where they 
were favombly received by Duke Ferdinand dei 
Medici, who assigned to them the city of Pisa Tor 
vesidence, and by Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga, at whose 


Varied 
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eourt Joseph da Fano, a Jew, was a favorite. They 
were agalu permitted to read the Talmud and oiher 
Hebrew books, provided that Ihey were printed ac- 
cording to the rules of ceusorship approved by Si: 
tus V, From Italy, where these expurgated books 
were printed by thousauds, they were sent to te 
Jews of other eountries 

It was strunge that under Plilip IL. the Jews ex- 
iled from all parts of Spain were tolerated in the 
duchy of Milan, theu under Spanish rule. Such an 
inconsisteney of policy was designed to work ill 
Tor the interests of he Jews. To avert this misfor- 
tune an eloqueut ambassador, Samnel Cven, was 
sent to the king at Alessandria; but be was unsuc- 
cessful in his mission. The king, persuaded by his 
sonfessor, expelled the Jews from Milanese terri- 
tory in the spring of 1597. The exiles, numberiug 
about 1,000, were received at Mautua, Modena, 
Reggio, Veromn, and Padua. The princes of the 
house of Este had alwaysacceorded favorand protec- 
tion to the Jews, und were much beloved by them, 
Eleonora, a princess of this house, had inspired two 
Jewish poets; and when she was ill public pruyers 
were sad in the syYnngogues for her yustoration to 
health. But misfortune overtook the Jews of Fer- 
rara as well; for when Alfonso I., the last of thu 
Este family, died, the prineipality of Ferrara w 
ineorporated iu the dominions of the Church und 

Clement VIL, who decreed the banish- 

In ment of the Jews. Aldobrundini, a 

the Ducal relutive of the Pope, took possession 

Dominions. of Ferrara in the pontill'sname. See- 

ing that all the commerce was iu the 

hands of the Tews, he complied with their request 

for an exemption of five years from the decree, al- 
though tliis was much against the pope’s wish. 

The Mautuan Jews suffered seriousiy at the time 
of the Thirty Years’ war. Tlie Jews exiled from 
the papal dominfons lad repeatedly found refuge in 
Mantua, where the dukes of Gonzaga had accorded 
protection lo thein, as they had done to the Jews 
already resident there. Thenext to the Jastduke, al- 
though a cardinal, favored them suffeient!y to enaet 
a statute for the maintenance of order in the ghetto. 
After the death of the lust of this house tlıe right 
of suecession was contested at the tineof che Thirty 
Years’ war, and the eity was besieged by the Ger- 
“man soldiery of Wallenstein. After a valiunt de- 
. fense, in which the Jews labored at the walls until 

the approach of the Sabbath, the eity fell into tlıe 

power of the besiegers, and for three days w. 13 

the mercy of fire aud sword. The commander- 

ebief, Altringer, forbade the sokliers to sack the 
" ghetto, thereby hoping to seeure the spoils for him- 
self. The Jews were ordered to leave the city, ta- 
“king with them ouly their personal clotling and 
three gold ducats per capita. There were retained 
wmough Jews to act as guides to the places where 
their coreligionists were supposed to have hidden 
their treasures. Through three Jewish zeulots these 
eireumstances came to the knowledge of the em- 

peror, who ordered the governor, Oollalto, to issue a 

decree permitting the Jews to retumn and promising 

them the restoration of their goods. Only about 

800, however, returned, te others having died. 

The vietoriesin Europe of the Turks, who brought 


their anmies up lo the very walls of Vienma (1693), 
helped even in Ztaly to ineite tlıe Christian popula- 
tion against the Jews, who temained friendiy to 
tle Turks. In Padua, in 1683, te Jews were 
iu great danger because of the agitation fomented 
agalust them by the cloth-weavers. A violent tu- 
mult broke out; thelives of the Jews were seriously 
menaced; and jt was only with the greatest dif 
eulty that the governor of the eity suceeeded in rei 
euing them, in obedience to a rigorous order from 
Venice. For several days therenfier the ghetto Lad 
to be especially guarded. 

Ab the end of the sixteeuth and during the sev- 
nth century several Hebrew writers attained 
considerable fame. Among them was Leon of 
Modena, who wrote Italian aud Latin verse. At 

Venice, where there was a population 

Leon of  ofabout 6,000 Jews, heand Simon Luz- 

Modena. zutto (Simhahı), dotl holding liberal 

views, were members of the rabbinieal 


zatto, in his“ Discorsosullo Stato degli Ebrei,” with- 
out concealing their faults, took up the defense of the 
Jews. Isaac Cardoso of Verona did likewise, in a 
work entitled “Sulla Excellenza degli Ebrei.” These 
liberal Ttalina thiukers persistently combated, asdid 
others in various parts of Europe, the spirit of the 
Cbala as well as some of the exaggemted practises 
iutroduced later into Jndaism; for this reason their 
works did not meet with popularity. 

Astrange phenomenon in tie history of the Italian 
Jews was Mordecai of Eisenstadt, a man of com- 
inanding presence, and 2 disciple and parlizan of 
Shabbethai Zebi. Abraham Rovigo and Benjamin 
Coen, rabbis of Reggio and Italian cabalists of the 

sclwol of Zacuto, were captivated by 
Mordecai of him and greeted him with enthusiasm. 
Eisenstadt. He proposed that they should go to 

Rome to preach Messianie sermons. 
The majority considered him a madman, and feared 
the unlucky consequences of this foolish agitation; 
others declared that it would ie necessary for him 
to become a Christian iu order to achieve his pur- 
poses. The Inquisition, failiug in its atteınpts to 
convert him, beeame suspicious; and his friends 
counseled him to leave Italy and to go to Bohemiu, 

Moses Hayyim Luzza1to (bora at Padua in 1707; 
died at tlıe age of foriy) was a savant of the highest 
order among Italian Jews famous in science aud ia 
Hebrew paetty. Be elaboratel a new Zohar, which 
brought upon much trouble. Finally he was 
persecuied, excommunicated, and forced to aban- 
don his family and country and 10 become a wan- 
derer. Isaac Lampronti compiled a monnmental 
work of wablinical seience, Ihe greut Talmudical 
eyclopedia entitled * Pahnd Yizhak.” Isaac Reusıo, 
intluenced by Mendelssohn’s works, above all by his 
German translation of the Pentuteuch, trunslated 
portions of the Bible into Italian. Hewastheautbor 
also of various poetieal and philosophical works, 
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Among the first schools to adopt the Reform 
projeeis of Hartwig Wossely were those of Triest, 
Venice, and Ferrara. Under the influence of the 
Hberal religious policy of Napoleon I, the Jews of 
Italy, like those ot France, were enmneiputed. The 
supremie power of Ihe popes was broken: they had 
20 longer time to give to framing auti-Jewish enact- 
menrs, and they no louger divected canoni 
against the Jews. To the Sanhedrin convened by 
Napoleon at Paris (1807), Italy sent four deputies: 
ABRATIAN VITA DA COLoGK 
rabbi of Vercelli; Graziadio Neppi, physician and 
rabbi of Gento; and Jacob Israel Karmi, rabbi of 
Reggio. Of the four rabbis assigned to the com- 
nittee which was to draw up the auswers to tlıe 
twelre questions proposed to the Assembly of Nota- 
bles, two, Cologna and Segre, were Italiuns, und 
were electei respectively first and second vice-presi- 
‚dents of the Sauhedrin. But the liberty acquired 
by the Jews under Napoleon was of short duration; 
it disappeared with his downfall, Pius VIL, on re- 
gaining possessiou of his realms, reiustulled the In- 
‚quisition; he deprived tw Jewsof every liberty and 

confined tbem again in ghettos. Such 

Reaction became to a greater or less extent their 

After condition in all the states into which 
Napoleon. Italy wus then divided; at Rome 
they were again forced to listen to 
proselytizing sermons. But thespurk of the French 
Revolution could not be extinguishcd so easily; a 
short time after it burst fort into a flame more 
brilliant and enduring. In the yeur 1829, consc- 
qnent upon an eulict of tlie emperor Francis T., there 
was opened in Padua, witli the cooperation of 
Venice, of Verona, and of Mantua, the Brst Italian 
rabbinieal college, in which Lelio della Torre and 
Sanmel David Luzzatto taught. Luzzatto was a 
man of great intellect; he wrote in pure Hebrew 
npou philosophy, history, literature, eritielsm, and 
grammar. Many distinguished rabbis, of whom 
several still fill important pnipits, came from the 
rabbinical college of Padua. Zelman, Moses Te- 
deschi, and Castiglioni followed at Triest tlıe pur- 
poses and the prineiples of Luzzatto’s school. At 
te same time, Elijah Bexanozesı, a man of great 
knowledge and the author of several works, dis- 
tinguisbed himself in the old rabbinical school at 
Leghorn. 

The return to medieval servitnde after the Italian 
restoration did not last long; and the Revolution 
11848, which eonvulsed all Europe, brought great 
advautages to the Jews. Although this was fol- 
lowed by another reaetion, yet te persecutions and 
the violence of past times had disappeared. The 
Inst outrage ugalust the Jews of Italy was con- 
neeted with the case of Morrana, which ocemred 
in Bologna in 1858. In 1859 all the papal states be- 
came the united kingdom of Italy un- 
der King Victor Emanuel IL. ; and ex- 
cept in Rome, where oppression Jasted 
until the end of Ihe papal dominion 
(Sept. 20, 1870), the Jews obtained full emancipation. 
In behalf of their conutry the Jews with great ardor 
sacrificeil life and property in the memorable eam- 
paigns of 1859, 1808, and 1870. Of the many wlo 
deserve mention in this connection may besingledout 
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Isaac Pesaro Maurosonato. Ile was minister of 
finance to the Venetian republic during the war of 
1848 against Austria, and his grateful country ereeted 
to him a memorialin bronze. There was also erected 
in the palace of the ddoges a marble bust of Sammel 
Rosanıs, a celebrated Jewish historian of Venice. 
Florence, 100, has commemorated a modern Jewish 
poet, Solomon Fiorentine, by placinga marble tablet, 
upon thehouse jn which he was born. Theseeretary 
aud faithful friend of Count Cavour was the Pied- 
montese Isaac Arros; while L’Olper, later rabbi of 
and also the friend and counselor of Mazzini, 
was oe Of the most conrageons adlvocates of Italian 
independenee. Tlie names of the Jewish soldiers who 
die in the cause of Italian Jiberty were placed along 
with those of their Christian fellow soldiers on the 
monunents ereeted in their lonor, 

After the death of Luzzatto the rabbinical college 
rapidiy declined; the wars and tlie revolutions that 
convulsed Italy absorhed the interest ol the Jews 
eutirely. When the Venetian province became part 
of Italy the college was abolished with the intention 
of establisbing another elsewhere. Somewlıat later 
(1887) such acollege was foundedat Rome, which had 
been made the capital of the kingdom. The rabbinical 
school at Leghorn continued its work. Theabandon- 
ment of the Jewish college in Padua not only resulted 
in a loss to Jewish studies in general, but was felt 
throughout Italy likewise in the soneity of able 
Italian rabbis. The rabbinienl eoliege at Rome was 
opened under the Jeadership of Rabbi Mortara of 
Mantua, Professors ENRENREIOU and Sorani being 
among the instructors, It was not successful; and 
it was tran ed to Florence, where it Nlourished 
under the direction of Dr. $. H. Margulier. 

In 1858 the rabbis Pontremoli and Levi founded 
at Vercelli a monthiy review, which was entitled 
“ L'Educatore Israelite,” for the discussion of vital 
questions of Jewish literature and history. This was 
published with the title “ Vessillo Israelitico” at 
Casale Monferrato, and was under the direction of 
Flaminio Servi until bisdenth (Jan. 28, 1904). About 
fifteen years ago another Jewish magazine, the 
“Corriere Israclitico,” was founded by Abraham Mor- 
purgo at Triest, where it is stil] published, 

The small and obseure old aynagogues situated in 
narrow streets have been replaced hy maguiticens 
and imposing temples in Milan, Turin, Modenn, 
Florence, and even at Rome, where the commu- 
nity, wbich is the hurgest in Italy, and contains be- 
tween 12,000 aud 14,000 ‚Jews, is now being com- 
pletely reorganized, As head of this most important: 
community Prof. Vittorio Castiglione of Triest has 
lately been chosen chief rabbi. In order to make a 
place in the service for the choir, the ritual has 
been shortened, while the sermons have beeome 
more general and elevatel in tone. In exceplional 
cases Jews lıave become wministers of finance (Jeone 
Wollemberg in 1901, and Luigi Luzzutti, for tlıe fifth 
tin 1903) and minister of war (Ottolenghi in 
1902-3). The Italian di like those of otler 
countries, are worthily represented in all fields of 
human activity; and it may be added that Italy 
renzuns free from the contagion of anti-Semitism 
Ih which too many of its influential European 
neighbors have become inoenlated. 
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ITHAMAR (nis): Yeungest son of Aaron 
by Hlishieba (Ex. vi. 23). Togetler witl his father 
and three brothers he was consecrated to the priest- 
hood (ib. xxviüi. 1; Lev. viii. 18). On the death of 
Nudab and Abihu, Ithamar and his elder brotler, 
Eleazar, were ordered not to'mourn for them; and 
he and Eleazar were appointed successurs of Aaron 
in tbe priesthood (Lev. x. 6-15; Num. iii. 4). Diw- 
ing the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, Ithamar was the superintendent of the Ger- 
shonites and Merarites, who were in charge of the 
Tabernacle and its equipment, and he directed the 
service of the Levites (Ex. xaxviii. 21; Num, i 
21-93). The high-priesthood passed over into the 
family ot Ithamar through Bir, and from him de- 
scended in regular succession until Abiathar was de- 
prived of it by Solomon; the higb-priesthood then 
reverted to tlie family of Eleazar (I Rings it. 27, 
35). In the reigu of David, as the descendants of 
Eleazar were more numerous tlun those of Itlıamar, 
the Jatter were appointed forthe monthly services in 
the Propöruon of one to twoof the former ([ Chron. 
xxiv.3, 4). 

2.0. 


ITIL. See Are. 


ITINERANT MENDICANT. See 
SCHnonREnR. 
ITINERANT TEACHERS. See Baur. 


ITUREA ('Irayaia): Greek mume of a province, 
derived from the Biblieul “ Jetur,” name of a son of 
Ishmael (comp. Gen. xxv. 13, 16). The name of 
tho province is mentioned only once (Luke il. 1), 
while in historical sources the name of the people, 
the Itureans (Irovpelae, "Irupator), oeeurs. Te latter 
are first mentioned by Eupolemus—as one of the 
tribes conquered by David (Eusebius, * Proeparatio 
Evangelien, ” ix. 30)—and subsequentiy by Strabo, 
’Pliny, Josephus, and others, some of whom desig- 
uote the Itureans as Arabs and others as Syrians. 
They were known to the Romans as a predatory 
people (Cieero, “Philippies,” fi. 112). and were ap- 
Precinted by them for their great skill in archery 
(Cesar, “Bellum Africanum,” 20). 

This Itureans did not always possess tlıe same 
land; as a nomadic people they ronmed through the 
eountsy, and when dispossessel of one place sel- 
tied in another, Thus, according to I Chron. (v. 
39-22), the people of Tetur, the Itureans of the 
Grecks, fell with the Hagaritesinto tie hands of the 
children of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Ma- 
Dnssch, who occupied their country. Later, in the 
time of the Roman conquest, they dwelt in the 
region of Mount Lebanon. 

Many Christian thieologians, among them Euschius 
(“ Onomasticon.” ed. Lagarde, pp. 268, 298), taking 
into consideration the above-cited passage nf Luke, 
place Ituren near Trachonitis; but this seems con- 
trary to all the historical sources. According to 
Josephus (# Ant.” xii. 11, 3), the Iturean kiug- 
dom lay uortli of Galilee, and in 105 2.0, Aristobu- 


M. Ser. 


hus, having defeated the Iturcans, annexed a purt of 
their country to Judca, imposing Judaism upon the 
iuhabitants. Strabo (xvi. 2, & 10, p. 758) includes 
the land of the Itureans in the kingdom of Ptolemy, 
son of Mennzus, whose residence was at Chaleisand 
who reigned 85-40 ».c. Ptolemy was succeeded 
by his son Lysanfas, called by Div Cassius (slix. 
32) “king of the Itureans.” About 28 n.c. Iturea 
ith the adjacent provinces fell into tlıe hands of a 
chief named Zenodorus (Josephus, 2.c. xv. 10,8 I: 
idem, “B.J.”1. 20, 8 4). Three ycars later, at the 
deatlı of Zenodorus, Augustus gave Iturea to Herod 
the Great, wDo in turn bequeathed it to his son 
Philip (Josephus, “ Ant.” xv. 10, 88). 

That Iturca was in the region of Mount Lebanon 
is confirmed by an inseription ofaboutthe year &c.E. 
(“*Ephemeris Epigraphica,” 1881, pp. 537-542), in 
which Emitius Secundus relates that he was sent 
by Quiriniusagainst the Itureans in Mount Lebanon. 
In 38 Caligula guve Itnrca to a certain Soemus, 
wo is called by Dio Cassius (lix. 32) and by Tac- 
itus (* Annals,” xil. 23) “king of the Iturcans.” 
After the death of Soemus {49) his kingdom was 
ineorporated into the province of Byria (Tacitus, 
Le.). After this incorporation the Itureans fur- 
nished soldiers for the Roman army; and the desig- 
nations “Alu I. Augusta Itureorum ” and * Cohors 
I. Augusta Iturgorum ” are met with in the inserip- 
tions (*Ephemeris Epigraphica,” 1884, p. 194). 
Bipuannppur: mit, in Hastlugs, Diet, Bible; Winer, 


er, Gesch, 
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ITZE (ISAAC) OF CHERNIGOV: Russian 
scholar of te twelfth century, frequently consulteil 
by his contemporaries on questions of Biblical exe- 
gesis. He is probabiy ideutical with Isaac of Rus- 
sia, found in the English records of 1181. His ex- 
planation of the term “ yabam,” for which he Auds 
a parallel in the Russian language, is qnoted by 
Moses ben Isaac Nasi of London in his lexicon 
“Sefer ha-Shoham.” Zunz, andafter him Harkavy, 
see in this explanation evidence thatthe Jews living 
in Russia in tie time of Itze of Chernigov spoke the 
vernacular of the country. 


gosaarııy: Zunz, Rita, 


Harkayy, Ba-Yehudim 
5 Sind, HEBEN 1 IH, % pen in, ae nt, 
des Ju CR. 132 Jacobe, Jens up Anyenbı Blanc 
90.66.78: 3. Q.R.I 8. 
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ITZIG (sometimes Hitzig): Wealtby German 
family which did much in the eighteenth century for 
he development of modern culture among the Jews. 

Babette Itzig: Bom 1749; married Salomon: 
her daughter Lealı became the wife of Abraham Men- 
delssohu and was the mother of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. 

Blümchen Itzig: Born 1752; married David 
Friedländer 

Bonem Itzig: Born 1756; probably the Julius 
Eduard Hitzig whose son Georg Heinrich 
Friedrich Hitzig (born Berlin April 8, 1811: died 
there Oct. 11, 1881), the architeet, built the Ber- 
Yin Stock Exchange on the site of his grandfather 
Daniel Itziy's residlence on the Burgstrasse (see Kay- 
serling. “ Moses Mendelssohn,” p. 11, Teipsic, 1888). 

P. wı 


Itzig 
Ivan IV. 
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Daniel Itzig: German banker; head of the Jew- 
ish commemities of Prussia (1764-99); born 1722; 
aied at Berlin May 21, 1799. Itzig was a member 
of the wealthy banking frm of Itzig, Ephraim & 
Son, wlose Anunchl operations greatly assisted 
Frederick tbe Great in his wars. He was also the 
owner of the large lead-Tactories at Sorge as well as 
of te oil-mill at Berlin, being one of the few Jews 
permitted to engage in such euterprises. In 1756 
Itzig was appofuted “ Münzjude” (mint-master) by 
Frederick the Great, and agaia in 1758, together 
with his partner Ephraim, 

In 1797 Itzig became * Hofbankier ” (court-banker) 
under Frederick William HL.  WW’hen the latter came 
to the throne he instituted a commission to examine 
into the grievances of the Jews and to suggest mens- 
ures for their relief. Itzig, with his son-in-Jaw 
David Friedländer, was appointed general dele- 
gute to that body. They had the courage to expose 
to the conference the cruel legislation of Frederick 
the Great and to refuse the inadequate reforins pro- 
posed (König, “ Annalen der Juden im Preussischen 
Stante,” p. 230). 

The Itzigs were among those granted equal rights 
with Christians, and au order was issued that they 
should not be classißed as Jews in ofleial docu- 
ments. Itzig was the Arst to plan the founding of 
a home and school for poor Jewish children at Ber- 
lin (1761), a plau which, througl the endenvors of 
David Friedländer and of Itzig’s son Isaac Daniel 
Itzig, was renlizel in 1778 in the establishment of 
the Hinnuk Ne‘arim, the first school of its kind in 
Germany. At tlie instance of Moses Mendeissoln, 
Itzig, as the head of the Jewish commmity, inter- 
posed (April, 1782) in behalf of Wessely’s * Worte 
der Wahrheit und des Friedens,” which work had 
been put under tlıe ban by Polish rabbis, and was 
about to receive tie same treatment from Hirschel 
Levin, chief rabbi of Berlin. 

Itzig married Miriam (daughter of Simhahı Bouem), 
by won be had thirteen children. 

Biguognasur: Se er ‚Juden in Berlin, ım. #4- 


BA, 140-Kl, Be hu. Gösch. ser, Deutschen Ti 
den, pp. T, £ Aist, v. 307, 413, 415-416: sen also 
Steinkihneider. Hobr, Bibt 5 2 for a yoom dehlraten to 
Ttzig by Israel Snnose, 1.6D. 


Elias Itzig: Born 1755; father of Julius Edu- 
ard Itzig, “Öriwinalrath” and writer on criminul 
law, who was born in Berlin March 27, 1780; died 
there Nov. 26, 1849. 

Henriette Itzig: 
sohn. 

Jacob Itzig: Born 1784; 
name of * Bornheim.” 

Jettchen (Yetta) Itzig: Born 1767; married 
Mendel Oppenheim, whose sons adopted the name 
of “Oppenfeld.” 

Johannet Itzig: Born 1748; married Fliess, 

Julius Eduard Hitzig: Son of the architeet 
Georg Itzig; born in Berlin Feb. 6. 1838; medical 
professor at the universities of Zurich and (later) 
Halle: an autlority on diseases of the brain. 

Rachel Itzig‘: Born 1766; died (unmarried) 1826. 

Rebecca Itzig: Born 1763; married Ephraim. 

Vögelchen Itzig: Became Baroness Fanny von 
Arasteiu, of Vienna; born in Berlin Sept. 29, 1757; 
‚died June 8, 1818. 


Wife of Natlun Mendels- 


his son adopted the 


Zaerlche Itzig: Born 1761; died May 11, 1854: 
married Samuel Levi. 
Zipperche Itzig:: Boru 1760 
Freiherr von EskuLes. 
Most of the descendants of the Itzig family are 
members of the Christian Church. 


; married Berohard, 


Brpungaparıly: Sehnachweicer, Helr, Bibt, iv. 13-14: Ag. 
Deutsche, Aeyern, irubions-Lexikon ; Fucnn, 
Keneset Krach pp. Bali. Wursa. 18%. 
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IVAN III, VASSILIVICH, THE GREAT: 
Czar o£ Russia 1462-1505. His uttitude toward the 
Jews was friendly. Under his eign the Jew Skhart- 
yahı (Zechaı who arrived in Novgorod with tlıe 
Suite of Prince Mikbail Olelkovich, founded a Juda- 
iziug sect to which several eminent Russians ad- 
hered; among them the priest Dionis, te archpriest 
Aleksei, Feodör Kuritzyn, thearchimandrite Sosima, 
the monk Zechariya, and even Ivan's dunghter-in- 
law, Priucess Helena, 

Wit theaid of Chozi Kokos (from “Chozi” = "a 
pilgrim to (he Holy Lund,” and * Kok-Kos” z= “ the 
blue-eycl”), au intluential Jew of Kafla, Ivan con- 
eluded and maiuteined througliont his entire reign 
a very important alliance with Menghli Girei, 
Khan of theCrimea. Theservicesrendered by Kokos 
to Ivan may partly explain te latter’s favorable 
attitude toward the Jews. The part played by 
Kokos as the agent of the grand duke is shown by 
the instruction given by the latter to his emissary, 
tlıe boyar Nikita Beklemishev, dated March, 1474 
(“Sbornik Imp. Russ. Istor. Obschestva,” xli. 8). 
In his letter Beklemishev is instructel by Ivan to 
transmit to Kokos his eredentials to the court of the 
khan and the regards of the graud duke. Kokos is 
requested to discontinue the use of the Hebrew lan- 
guage in his further communications t0 the grand 
duke, and to use either Russian or Tatar instend. 

Although there is no evidence of the existence of 
Jewish communities in Great Russia duriug the 
veigu of Ivan, it seems certain that Jewish mer- 
chants from Kiev, Novgorod, aud other towns were 
prominent in the commereial trunsactionsof Moscow 
h Lithuania, the Orient, aud tlie Crimen. 

The fact tat Ivan ordered the beheadiug (April 
22, 1490) of his Jewish physician Leon should not 
in any way alfeet the estimate of his attitude 
toward the Jews asa wlole; for Leon had bonsted 
of his ability to heal the son of the grand duke, und 
he was punished for his boastfuluess and for his 
failure to effect the promised eure. If the condi- 
tion of the Jews of Moscow was changed for Ihe 
worsc, jt was through the persistent. eflorts of the 
dlergy, led by Gennadi, who saw a great menace to 
the Greek Church in the spread of tie heresy. 


ori In. use Itoy. Olsehustin, si, & 
Panoye Sohranine Russkikt, 
3, 786, 819; Ko Gasıd, Rosi 


Pi 6 et ÖOrienk: Mariage d'un 
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IVAN IV., VASSILIVICH, THE TERRI- 
BLE: Czar of Russia 1533-4. In his time the 
prejudice ayalust the Jews in the Muscovite domin- 
{ jons was very pronouneed. They were fenred as 
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magieiaus and proselytizers. Io 1545 Iran sent a 
special embassy to Sigisuund August, King of 
Poland, with reference to boundary disputes and 


burned in Mosco' 
some ze ocher (“munieya”), notwitbstanding the 
prohibition to euter Muscovite territory. In 1550 
Sigismund August asked Ivan the Terrible to per- 
init the Lithtanian Jews to trade without hindranee 
throughout Russia, on the strength of old agrec- 
ments permitting Polish merchants to trade iu Lithu- 
aniı, The ezar ürmly refused to comply with his 
request. 

When tie Russian arıny oceupied tlıe Aourishing 
Polish city of Polotzk, which at that time (1568) 
hada prosperous Jewisli community, theezarordered 
tmt all the local Jews be converted to the Greck 
Orthodox faith; and those who resisted were either 
drowned fu tie Dina or burucdl at the stal 


ararıny ; Knina Posolekaug Metyikl Zitopekot, 1 
Dr füseovekom Stine Istorii i Dreuesten 
ut. passint ; Bautysh-Kameuskl, Phcpiskt Merhdu 
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IVISA or IVE". Sec Baueante Isnan 

IVORY: The Hebrew word for ivory, 
*sben” (=*tooth”), shows that tie Ismelites I 
what ivory was. Theotlierterm used to denote ivory, 
“shenhabbim ” (I Kings x. 22; II Chron. 
usually explained as a compound of *shen” and Une 
Egyptian “ab,” “ebu” (elephaut). Othersuggesied 
derivations, from the Indian or Assy 
Probablo, though the question can not be decider 
with certaluty, In ancient times ivory was always 
a very costly article. Ta the East it was commonly 
used for inlaid work. Te is related of Ahab (1 Kings 
xxÜ. 80) that be built for himself an “ivory house,” 
or palace, the halls and chambers of which were en- 
riched with inlaid ivory. With this should be 
compared Homer’s description of Menelaus’ palace 
“Odyssey,” iv. 68). The Assyrians had similar 
yalnces. Ps. xiv. 9(A. V. 8) aud Amos ili. 15 also 
speuk of palaces, or hauses, of ivory. As the later 
passage indieates, the luxury of the court: was still 
hinitated by the great of the laud at the time of 
Amos, Whether or not it may be concluded, from: 
the "ivory tower” in Cant. vii. 4, that the exterior 
of such places, or te exterior of one special tower, 
was inlaid with ivory is doubtfut. 

Ezek, xxvii, 6 mebtions the rich ivory ornamenta- 
tion (of thedeck ?) ot Phenician ships. Inlaid work 
was popular also for furniture. Amos (vi. 4) con- 
demns the newly introduced Inxury of couches in- 
hai with ivory. Evory couches and chairs are in- 
eluderl in the enumeration of Hezexıau's tribute to 
Sonnacherib. Solomon’s ivory thırone (I Kings x. 
18 et seq.) seems to have been of another kind—most 
probably of carved ivory. The statement that Solo- 
mon's slhiips brought ivory from Ophir {I Kings x. 
22) is the only indication as to tlıe source of his sup- 
ply. It is usually spposed that itcame from India, 
but it is more likely that it was brought mostly 
from the east coastof Africa, Ethiopia supplied the 
Egyptians with most of their ivory, and the Pheni- 
eian markets were undoubtedly partially supplied 


from Egypt. 
Gh. I. Bx. 


IWRE-TEUTSCH. See JuD.#0-Gennan. 


IXAR (HIJAR): Town in Aragon, Spain, 6% 
miles to the northeast of Teruel. Here were printed 
by Eliezer Alantausi two parts of tie Spanisl edition 
of the Arba‘ Turim: the Orah Hayyim iu 1430, and 
the Yorelı De‘ah in 1487, possibly in continuntion 
of the Guadulajara Eben ha-"Ezer. Besides these, 
Alautansi printed a Pentateuch with Megillot. In 
the same " there appeared a Pentateuch with the 
Targum, issued by Solomon Salmati, possibly in 
rivalry with Alantans Alantansi usedasa prinler's 
mark a lion on a black slıield in bis first publication, 
a lion on a rel shichd in his second, and a lion Aght- 
ing with a unieom in his Pentateuch, 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodt. eols. 
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IYYAR: The sc 
dar, consis nal ale 
ing between the tenth ofAprilaud the 
R. H. 3a et passion; Targ. Yer. to Ex. xil. 30; Targ. 
Sheni to Esti. iii. 7). This manth in the Bible is 
designated as y (I Rings vi. 1= the month of be- 
ginniug_ tl Teniple-building), probably the same 
as the Phenician or Puuie Ir (lädzbarski, * Nord- 
Seiitische Epigraphik,” p. 209). The word “Iy- 
yar” is undoubtediy conneetod witl tie root MIN, 
and thus deuominates tlıe month as the month of 
light, over and against Adar, which etyinologically 
is tie dark month. Like all the names of the 
months, “Iyyar” is a lonu-word from the Assyro- 
Babylonian (*A-a-rı”; sce Delitzsch, * Haudwör- 
terb.” p. 34b). This month falls in the Over, the 
Arst of Iyyar being the sixteenth day of Oner, 

The prineipal events recorded in Iyyar are as fol- 
lows: 

Iyyar 1.—According to Seder ‘Ola R. vii., the 
census of the People was begin under Moses (Num, 
1-1. 18). 

2,— Solomon besan the building of the Temple 
(see above; II Chrou. ii. 2). 

7.— Anniversary of the dedication of the walls of 
Jerusalenı (Meg. Taran. ii. 1, xil. 5). 

8.—Memorinl day of the massacre of te Jews of 
Speyer during the First Crusade v’an“n MIN, 1096; 
see Gritz, “Gesch.” vi. 101 et sey.; Jellinck, “ Kon- 
twes Gezerot”). 

19.—Eli died (I Sam. iv. 1-18). 

15.—Arıival of the Israelites in the desert of Sin 
{Ex. xvi.); also the day for Pesah Sheni (Num. ix. 
7; II Chron. xxx.). 

16.— The manna began to fall (Ex. xvi.). 

17.--On this day, rising against Florus, the Jews 
broke down the colounade connecting the citadel 
Antonia with the Temple (3826 = 66; Josephus, 
3.” ii. 16, & 17); also tlıe anniven 
prisonment of the Jews ia Eu 
May 2, 1287; Grä 1 

18.LaG 'be--Om hirty- AN duy of Omi 
when marriages may be sulenni 

21.—Siegeof Jotapata began 82T = = 07 (Grätz, Le, 
iii, 410-414), 

233.—Arrival of Israel at Rephidim (Seder ‘Olam 
Rv) 
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‚—A day of vietory on account uf tlserecognition 

of the independence of Juden under Sivaon I (Meg. 

Ta’an. ji.); beginningofa new Eua (#018 =142 n.c.; 

I Muce. xiü. 41, 42). 

Death of Samuel the prophet leg. Ta’an, 
86H 


Proselyte; King of Adiabene; son of 
Queen Helena und Monobaz1.; born in the year 10f 
the common era; diel in 55. While in Charan 
Spasinu, whither he had been sent by his father, a 

+ Jewish merchant named Ananias acquainted him 
with the tenets of the Jewish religion, in which he 
became deeply interested. 1lismother had been pre- 
viousiy won over to Judaism without his knowledge. 
On uscending the throne on the death of his father, 
lzates discovered the conversion of his mother; 
and he himself intended to adopt Judaism, and even 
to submit to eircumeision. He was, however, dis- 
sundel from this step both by lis teacher Ananias 
and by his motler, but, was ultimately Dersunded 
tliereto by anotlıer Jew, Eleazar. 

For some tiıne Tzates enjoyed peace; aud he was 
so highly vespected that he was chosen as arbitrator 
between tlıe Parthian king Artaban IIT. and the re- 
bellious nobles of that monarch. But when several 
of Izatos’ rolatives openiy ackuowledged their con- 
version to Judaism, some of the nobies of Adiabene 
secretly induced Abia, King of Arabia, to declare 
war agninst him. Tzates defented hiscuemy, whoin 
despair committed suieide. The nobles then con- 
spired with Volugeses, King of Parthia, but the 


JAARBOOKEN VOR DE ISRAELITEN. 
Bee Yıram-Boons. 

JAAZER or JAZER (pt: in I Chron. xxvi. 84 
mp =* he will help”): & city east of (he Jordan, iu 
or near Gilend (Num. xxxil, 1,3; I Chron. &e.), and 
inhabited by the Amorites. It was taken by a specinl 
expedition sent by Moses to conquer it (Num. xsi. 
32%). From tie Septuagint, which teads "Lalip for ıy 
in Num. xxi. 24, itappears that Jaazer was on the bor- 
der of Ammon, As an importaut city it gave its 
name to the whole of the surounding territory (db. 
Even u “sen of Jaazer” is mentioned in 
. 32 (but comp. the Septuagiut renderiug 

rörıg "TaZip, probably due to reading 1y° 7° instead 

oe on). 
Janzer is stated 10 have been a fertilo land fit for 
* (he raising of enttle (20.) and a place having many 
\vi. 8, 9; Jer. It was oceupied 
by the children of Gad (Josh. stil. 25; I Chron. xx 
31), by wliel tribe it was allotted to the Merari 
Levites (Josh. xxi. 39; I Chran. vi. 66 [A. V. 81). 
In the time of David it seems to have been oceupied | 
by the Hebronites, who were descendauts of Kobath 
31). It was chosen as one of the sta- 
tions by David’s ofcers who were sent to number | 
the children of Israel (II Sam. xxiv. 5). 
Acconling to Josephus (“ Ant.” 


80, 


latier was ut the last moment prevented from carry- 
ing out his plans, and Izates continued to reiga 
undisturbed for twenty-four years. Helefttwenty- 
four sous and twenty-four duughters. Irates’ 1e- 
mains and those of Queen Helma were sent by 
Monobaz UI. to Jerusalem for buria. For the ac- 
count of Tzates’ conversion given in the Midraslı see 
Gen. R.xivi. Compare ADIABENE; ANANIAB; Hir- 
za, and the bibliography there cited. 


Tzsan. See Eon. 

IZRAELITA: Jewish weekly in tlie Polish lan- 
guage, published iu Warsaw since 1865. It was he 
Successor of the JUTRZENKA. At the beginning the 
“Tzraelita ” met witlı many obstacles in the way of 
restrietions from te ceusor; and it was also strongly 
opposed by the Orthodux Jews. Even the Liberals 
were not altogether plensed with it. While the 
“Izraelita ” advised te Orthodox Jews to introduce 
the Polish lauguage in the beder, it urged the Lib- 
erals to teach their children Hebrew. From 1865 to: 
1897 tie paper was edited by Samuel H. Peltyn, 
who always conducted it iu a spirit of patriotisin, 
and advocated assimilation. After his death (Sept., 
1897) N. Sokolow became its editor, and upheld 
Zionism; but in 1901, when L. Grosglik became 
editor, the “Izraelita ” returned to its old program. 

a... 8. Po. 

IZRAELITA KÖZLÖNY. See Prrropicaus. 


IZRAELITA MAGYAR NEPTANITO. Se 
PexIoDIcaLs, 


Juazer was captured and bumed by Judas Macea- 
beus. The site of Jauzer was defined by Eusebius 
and Jerome (* Ouomasticon,” &.0. “ Azar”) as being 
8or 10 Romau miles west of Philadelphia, and 15 
miles north of Heslibon, and as the source of a large 
river falliug into tie Jordan. It is identißed by 
some schohus (e.g., 8. Merrill; see Hastings, * Diet. 
Bible,” 5.2.) with the modern Khurbat Sar on the 
road from "Irak al-Amir to A-Sali; but this denti- 
Rcation has been rejecte by Cheyne (Cheyne and 
Black, “ Eucye. Bibl.” &.r.). 

mem | M. Sar. 

JABALIBN JAWWAL: Jewisli Arabic poet 
of theseventh century ; contemporary of Mohammed. 
According to Ibn Hishanı (* Kitab Sirat Rasul Allah,” 
ed. Wüstenfeld, pp- 690, 713) and Abu al-Faraj al- 
Isbahani (“ Kitab al-Aghani,” viii. 104), Jabal was a 
Tha’alabite (Abu al-Faraj gives the whole genenl- 
ogy), but neitber of them ınentious the fact that he 
wasa Jew. Ibn Hafar, however, in bis biographical 
Aietiovary “Kitab al-Asabah fi Tamyiz al-Saha 
dal” (ed. Sprenger, 1. 458), relyiug on Ibn al-Kalbi 
and on Al-Marzabani, declares that such was the 
case and that Jabal subsequently cmbraced Isiam. 
Yakut (*Mu‘jam,” i. 765), quoting a verse of Jabal, 
calls him erroneousiy “Jamal ibn Jawwal al-Tagh- 
abi.” 


Jabali 
Jablonski 
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Jabal is sporadicatly eited by the above-mentioned 
Arabic authors. Abu al-Faraj (Le. p. 101) quotes 
two verscs of Jabal’s, apparently froma poem which 
he addressed to Al-Shamımakhı, himself a Tha’ala- 
bite poet, in reference to a quarrel that arose be- 
tweeu then. This is probably the same insident as 
that related by Abu al-Faraj (Le. p. 104); namely, 
that Al-Shamimakh fell in love with Jabal’s sister 
Kalbah, and when, shortly afterward, Al-Shamı h 
went on a journey she married his brother, giving 
rise to a poctical contest between the disappointeil 
over anıl Jabal. Eleven other verses by Jabal, ju- 
dieating suficiently the poet’s Jewish religion, are 
quoted by Ibn Hisham (.e. D. 718). They are an cl- 
egy ou the.leath of Huvavy (according to Sprenger’s 
pimetuation in Ibn Hajar, L.c., “Jubayy ”) ibn Aklı- 
tab, chief of the Banu al-, ir, and on the de- 
feat by Mohammed of this tribe and of the Banu 
Kuraiza. These verses were a reply to the poct 
Hassan ibn Thabit. They apparentiy do not forma 
complete poem; for Ibn Hajar (2.0.) quotes a verse 
of Jabal's not appearing in the quotation of Ibn 
Hislaw, but having the same meter aud the same 
rime, and therefore probably from the same poenı. 


Biptiograetty: Besides the sources mentioned above, H. 
Etrschteid, In R. E. I. X. 20. 
[en M. Ser. 


JABALI, ABU AL-TAYYIB AL-: Karaite 
scholar of thetenth century. His full wame is said to 
have been Samuel ben Asher ben Mansur, The 
suroame “al-Jabali” indicates that he came from the 
province of Jabal, in the neighborhood of Hamadan. 
‚According to Lbn al-Hiti, he was a contemporary of 
Abu al-Faraj Harun, tle author of “ Mushtamil.” 
This is, however, inaccurate, inasmnch as Abu al- 
Faraj wrote in the year 1026, whereas Al-Jabali is 
quoted by an earlier writer, Sahl b. Mazliah. Al- 
Jabali controverted Sandia Gaon in aspeciul writing. 
He is also said to have controvertel a certain Mena- 
he, the head of a school, after he had rend a 
letter written by a son of (his Menahem to one Abu 
Thabit (otherwise unknown), 

Perliaps this Menahem is identical with a scholar 
‚of the same name who direeted questions to Saadia 
in the Arabic laugunge. In that case Al-Jabali can 
aot have flourished before 950-960. 

Al-Jabali must not be confounded with the Ka- 
raite autlıor Samuel ibn Mangur, who presumably 
belongs to tlıe fourteeuth century. 


BiRLionrarnv: Steinsehneider, Die Arabische Literatur der 
‚Juden, 88 30, 42, 106. 
R. S.P. 


JABBOR (p31): One of the privcipal tribu- 
taries of the Jordan; first mentioned in connection 
with the meeting of Jacob and Esau and with the 
struggle of Jacob with the angel (Gen. xxxü. 23 
e£seg.). It was the boundary separating the terri- 
tory of Reuben and Gad from that of Ammon, the 
tatter being deseribed as Iying along the Jabbok 
(Num. xxi. 24; Deut. ii. 37, iii. 16; Josh. xii ) 
The territory of Sihon is described as extending 
“from Arnon unto Jabbok” (Num. xxi. 24), and it 
was reclaimed later by the King of Ammon (Judges 
xi. 13, 22). Eusebius (* Onomasticon,” ed. Larsow- 
Parthey, pp. 222, 224, Berlin, 1862) places the river 
between Gerasa and Philadelphia. The Tabbok is 


identified with the Wadi or Nahır al-Zarka, a 
that zises in Mount Hauran, and, after receiving 
many tributaries, empties into (lie Jordan between 
Gennesaretand the Dead Sea (Schwarz, “Das Heilige 
Land,” p. 30; comp. Estori Farhi, “Kuftor wa- 
Ferah,” el, Lamez, p. 63, Jerusalem, 1897), The 
general opinion is that the name “Zarka” is given 
to this Yiver on acenunt of the bluish oolor of its 
water; but Schwarz (2.c.) says that it. is because the 
river fu its course touches the fortress of Zurka on 
the route between Daniascns und Meccn. 
ee. 


JABESH (more fully Jabesh-gilead [v1, 
war="dıy”): Prineipal eity of Gilend, enst of 
the Jordan. It is first mentioned in connection with 
tbe war between the Benjamites and the other us 
‚of Israel (Judges xxi. 8-24). Because its inhabitants 
had refuscd to march against the Benjamites, 12,000 
Tsraelites were sent against it. All the people of the 
eity weresluin excopt 400 virgins, who were spared 
to be givenas wives tothe surviving Benjamites, In 
the beinning of the reign of Saul the eity wasat- 
taeked by Nahashı, Ring of Ammon, and was forced 
to apply to Saul for help (I Sam. xi. 1-10). The 
juhabitants of Jabesh-gilend remained ginteful to 
Saul for his assistance, and when he and his three 
sons were killed by the Philistines on Mont Gilboa, 
they went by niglıt, took the bodies from the wall 
of Beth-shan, brought them to Jabesh, burmed 
them, buried tlıe remains, and fasted seven days (id. 
x 2,6, 11-18), For this decd Jabesh-gilead was 
afterward highly Iauded (TI Saın. fi. 4-6). 

Joseplius (*Aut.” vi. 5, & 1) calls Jabesh the 
metropolis of tle Gilendites. Eusebius (“ Onomas- 
ticon ”) speaks of it ns of a village six Roman miles 
from Polla on the road to Gerasa. The name is pre- 
served in the modern Wadi Yabis; and Robinson 
(“ Researches,” 2 ed., iii. 819) bolds the ruhis of Al- 
Dair to be the site of Jabesh-gilead. 

B.6.M. M. Ser. 


JABEZ: Eponym of a clan of the Kenite family 
of tie Rechabites, which cn was merged into the 
tribe ol Judah. I Chron. ii. 55 refers to “fanilies 
of seribes” (*soferim ”) dwelling at Jabez; while in 
another passage (db. iv. 9-10) Jubez is described as 
“more honorable than his brotlren.” His name 
@&a’bez) is derived from his mother's saying: “I 
bare him with sorrow ” (* ‘ozeb”). Another expinnn- 
tion is (2. iv. 10, Hebr.): *Jabez enlled on the God 
2 Israel, saying. ‘If Thon wilt bless me and enlarge 
my boundary, and Thine hand be with me, and Thou 
wilt give ne friendships that will not grieve me [an 
allusion to “ezeb”]then ’ [the coneluding wordsare 
omitted in the text; sce the commentaries te iv. 10]. 
And God granted him that which he requested.” 

Jabez was prominent, particularly after the Exilo. 
among those Kenite clans tat cmbraced Judaism 
beeoming seribesand teachersof the Law. Rabbin- 
ical tradition icentifies Jabez with Othniel the Ren- 
ezite, (he head of the bet ha-midrash after the deattı 
of Moses (Tem. 162; Targ. to I Chron. ii. 55, iv. 9). 
Hence the vow of Jabez was understood to refer to 
his schoolhouse: "If Thon wilt bless me with chil- 
dien, and give me many disciples and associates,” 
te. (Tein. &.c.; Sanlı. 1068). “The whole tribe of 


M. Sen. 
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Jethro, the Kenites as well as tlıe Rechabites, left 
their habitations near Jericho and went Lo Jabez to 
learn the Torah from him” (Mek., Yitro, ‘Amalck, 
.; Sifre, Num. 78). 

In tlie Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (v. 5) Jabez 
is mentioned together with Jeremiah and Gedaliah 
among the safntly leders of the people at. the de- 
struction of the Temple, being one of the denthless 
frequently mentioned in rubbinieal tradition (Mas- 
sek. Derek Erez i.; see “J. Q. R.” v. 417 et seg.). 

B.c.M. K. 


JABEZ, BARZILLAI BEN BARUCH: 
Turkish Tahnudist of the seventeenth and cighteenth 
: son-in-Inw of Elijah Huko, author of 
“Rualı Eliyaln.” Jubez was a Talnudist of con- 
siderable reputation, and ad many pupils. among 
whom were his son-in-law Judah Aslıkenazi, and 
Isanc, Nußez Belmonte, author.of “ Sha’ar ha-Melck.” 
Tabez was to author of: “Leshon “Arummi 
(Smyrna, 1749), contaiuivg annotations to Bafab 
Mizrahi’s supercommentary ou Rashi on the Penta- 
teuch and to the passages in Maimonides, aud novel- 
ke’by Jabez’sfather; “ Leshon Limmuclim ” (dh, 1755), 
novellm on the Purim. 


Bintigonarum: Aula, Sem ha-Gedlim, p. 8; Michuoh, Dr or 
ha-Hayyim, 9.201, No. 648; Fueun, Konesct Yierael, 1 3 
8.8. . Br. 


JABEZ, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON BEN 
ISAAC BEN JOSEPH HA-DORESH: Turkish 
Biblieni exegete and preacher in the second half 
of the sixteenth century; a descendaut of Joseph 
Janez. He wrote: w “Hasde Alot,” commen- 
tury on Pirke Abot (Coustantinople, 1583); (2) 
*Yafık Razon,” homiletic explanatious of the Haf- 
tarot according to the German and Portuguese 
vites (Belvedere, 1593); (9) “Torat Iesed,” eommen- 
laries on the Hagiogıapha, except Chronicles (ib. 
e, 1593-94); the conmentary to each book has a sub- 
title indienting its contents—as “ Tehillot Adonai” 
(on Psalms), “Limmude Adonai” (on Proverbs), 
“ Yir’at Shaddai” (on Job), “Kodesh Hilluim ” (on 
Cunticles), “Zemah Zaddik” (om Ruth)—and a 
commentary on tl Pesalı Haggadah is appended to 
Ihe work, AN the hagiograplic commentaries ex- 
sept those on Proverbs, Ecelesiastes, and Estlier ure 
printed in the rabbinical Bible “ Kehillat Mosheh.” 
Amsterdam, 1737, the subtitles iu a few enses being 
somewhat changı geil. 

BipLIoGRAPIY : Benjawob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, pp. 196, 238, 

'onforte, Rome, haar 30a; Kuean, Kenzet Pirra 

1.5; Fürst, Bihl. Zug ider, Fewrich Liter. 

ale, D. 288: idem, Cal. Badt, . 

a M. Sc. 

JABEZ, JOSEPH BEN HAYYIM: Spanish 
theologian of the Afteeuth an sixtecntli centuries. 
He lived for a time in Portugal, where be associnted 
with Joseph Hayyun, who inspired him with that 
taste for mystieism which he subsequently displayed 
in bis wuitings. When the Jews were banished from 
Spain Jaber settiel at Mantua, Ttaly. There he met 
his compatxiot, the cabalist Judah Hayyat. whom 
he induced to write tie conmentary “Minhat Yehu- 
dah” on the cabalistie work “Ma’areket Elahnıt.” 

Jabez was an opponenut of philosophy. For him 
the truth of the Jewish rel n is demonstrated by 
the miragles recorded in the Bible. He eriticizes the 


VIL—L 


thirteen articles of faith of Maimonides, the six of 
Hasdai Crescas, and the three of Albo. According 
to him, only the following threc, alluded to in the 
verse “I au ruar 1 au” (Ex. fi. 14), are the fun- 
dumental principlesof Judeism: (1) tlıat God is one; 
(@) that He governs the world; (3) that in the end 
all mankind will believe ia His unity. These dog- 
mas are expounded by him in the following book 
*Hasde Adonai” (Constantinople, 1533), an ethical 
work wherein the anthor demonstrates that the wise 
man is more grateful to God for his misfortunes than 
for worläly advantages; “ Ma’amar ha-Ahdut ” (Fer- 
rara, 1554), on te unity of God; “ Perush ‘al Mas- 
seket Abot” (i2. 1555), on the sayings ofthe Fathers, 
mentioned by the author of “ Yesod ha-Emunah ”; 
“Or ha-Hayyim” (i2. 1555), against philosophy; a 
commentary on the Psulms (Sulonica, 1571). 

Jabez left also a great number ‘of manuseript 
works, which, according to Gliirondi, are still in the 
possession of (he author's descendauts. 


BinLioGrarmv: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. a; Azulai, 
Siem ha.Gedotim. 15 NeplGnteond Foren Gednle Yir- 
: Jellinek. in Orsent, Zit, Steinschneider, 
Eu Boa. SOR LERT Yogelstein und Rieger, Gesch. der ‚Jul 
den in Rom, {.@. 
6. 1 Br. 
JABIN: 1. King of Ilazor; hend of one of,the 
great confedlerations which faced Joshua in his con- 
quest of Cunaan (Josb. xi.). He summoned his 
allies [rom every side, including he Arnorites, Hit- 
tites, and many petty kingdoms. By “the waters of 
Merom ” the battle was fonght, and the great conlj;.- 
tion, notwithstanding its chariots of iron, was der 
fented. Joshun took advantage of his victory, 
captured the royal city IIazor, and slew Jabin, its 
king. He thus conqtiered territory that wus Noally 
divided by lot among {at least) Asher, Naphtali, 
Zebulun, and Issachar. 
2. Ki of Canaan *ıhat reigned in Hazor” 
(Indges iv.). Some regard Josh. si. and Judges iv. 
as referring to one and the same event. This Jabin 
appears as an oppressor of Israel for Lwenty years, 
whose most formidable instrumentsof war were nine 
huudred chariots of iron. Ismel arose under tlıe 
inspiration of Deboml and Barak to throw oft this 
yoke. Jabin's any was io charge of Sisera, his 
commander-in-chief, who afterward fell in the tent 
of Jael the Kenite. No mention is made of Jabin’s 
part io tie battle, either in the prose or in the poctie 
account of that event (Indges iv., v.). The result 
0£ the battle, however, was that “God subdued ou 
that day Jabin, the King of Canaan, before the chil- 
Aren of Istael. And the hand of the children of 
Israel prospered, and prevailed more and more 
agalust Jabin, tbe King of Canaan. until they had 
destroyed Jabin, King of Canaan ” (db. iv. 24) An 
interesting reference is found in Ps. 9: *Do 
thou unto them as unto Midian, as to Sisera, as to 
Jabin, at tlıe River Kishon.” “ 
E 1 IMP. 
JABLONSKI, DANIEL E.: German Chris 
tian theologian aud Orientalist; born Nov. 26, 1860, 
in Danzi; icd May 25, 1741, in Berlin. Afterspend- 
ing some time as & wanderiug scholar in the wni- 
versities of Holland and England, he settled in Lissa 
in 1686, but ultimately removed to Berlin, where 
he became a menber of tlıe Academy of Sciences in 
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1700. He established there a Hebrew printing- 
press, from which he issued a text of the Old Testa- 
ment (1698) based upon Lensden’s (that is, Auhias') 
of 1087; severul prayer-books; and an edition of the 
Babylopiun Talmud in twelve volumes (1713-21). 
An attempt to prorluce a second edition of the Tai- 
mud led him into peeunlary dillieulties. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aligemeine Deutsche Biugraphie. 


JABNEH (n12), or JAMNIA (Tauvia, ‚ap 
wei); Philistine city; taken by Uzziah, who demo)- 
ished its wall (II Chron. xxvi. 6). Jabnch is men- 
tioned with Gath and Aslıdol, (wo other eities of 
the Philistmes, and is gonerally identified by Bib- 
lien! students with Jabacel (48339. on the boundary 
of Judah, near Ekron, and not far from tlıe eonst 
@osh. xv. 11). Neither Jabueh nor Jabueel is men- 
tioned afterward among the cities of Judalı, but tie 
Septuagint rencers ma, which follows Ekron in 
‚Tosh, sv. 46. by Teuvä. In post-Biblical history, in 
the books of the Macenbees, in Josephns and in other 
Greek authors, tie name oceurs as “ Jamwin,” and 
in Judiuh (ii. 28) as “Jenmaan.” With Aslıdod. 
Jumnin is described by ‚Tosephus sometimes as a 
inaritime eity (“ Ant.” xili. 15,8 4) and sometimes as 


an Inland city ("Ant.” xiv. 4, 84; *BIriT.Kn 
"This was due to the fact that, though removed from 


the coust, it had its own harbor; and it was cou- 
sidered by Piiny (“ Historin Nuturalis,” v. 18, $ 68) 
and Piotemy (v. 16, 2) likewise as (wo distinet 
towas. According to Strabo (xvi. 759), Jabnch, or 
‚Tanwin, was so populous that, with the surround- 
ing villages, it conld furnish 40,000 able warrio 
It is referred to in I Mace. iv. 15, v. 58, x. 60, 
vv. 40, aud was npparently garrisoned by Gor- 
yias; Inter it served other genenals as a place of en 
eampmient. ‚TudasMaerabens took ft byassanlt, and 
fire the sbipping in the harbor as well as the town, 
so that (he conflagration was seen from Jerusalem, 
240 furlongs distant (II Macc. xil. 8-9, 40). 

Jamnia was tuken from the Syriaus Iy Simon 
Naccabeus, but (he ‚Tews did not enter into posses- 
sion of the city until the time of Alexander Jan- 
eus, Pompey restoredl it to the Syrinns, and abont 
72.0. it was rebuilt by Gubinius(* Ant.” xt. 6,8 7; 
15, 84 xivca, SH BIP SHTRTELH, 
Jamnia must have been given by Augustus to 
Hero, for the Juiter bequenthed it to his sister Sa- 
lome, who in her tum gave it to Livia (* Ant.” xvit. 
38111, 8 5: vi. 8% “B. Jr. 83:9, 
s2). The inhabitants of the city attlat time were 
chiefiy Jews (Philo, “Legatio al Caium,” $ 30). 
Philo states further that a Rom: ised at, 
‚Jannia an altar oE mud for the deification of Calig- 
ala, but that the altar was thrown dowu by the 


Tews._ Owing to the tarbulenee of itshurge popula- 
Von, Vespasian (wiee found it necessary to besiege 
the ci 3...” iv. 3, 3.81. 


Jabuch became the seat of Jewish scholarship 
even before the destinotion of the Temple: for .Ja- 
hanan b. Zukkat, while predieting to Vespaskın that 
he would become emperor of Rome, asked him a: 
special favor to spare Jabneh and its scholars (Git. 
66a). After the destruction of Jerusalem the Great 
SANHEDRIN removel to Jabneh, where it was pre- 
sided over by Johanan b. Zakkai {R. H. 31a). The 


Sanbedein held its sittings in a “ vineyard," which 
tern, however, is explained us figurative (Eduy 
4; Yer. Ber. iv. 1): “Ihe Sumhedrin sat in rows similar 
to vines in a vineyard.” Jabuch tok 
Seat of ıle place of Jerusalem, it became the 
the Great seligious and national center of tlie 
Sanhedrin. Jews; and the most important func- 
tions of the Sanhedrin, such as deter 
ng {he time of te new moon and of the festi- 
s, wereobserved there. Ib even enjoyed some of 
the privileges of the Holy City. among others the 
right 10 blow tlie shofar when New Year's Day fell 
on a Sabbath (R. H. iv. 1 [290)). In Ihe time of 
Gamaliel IL the Sanhedrin removed to Usha, but it 
met again in Jabneh from the time ol Simeon b. 
Gamaliel to that of Bar Kokba {R. II. 31b). 
Beujamin of "Wudela identilies Jabueh with tue 
Tbelin meutioned in the history of the Crusades. He 
places Jabneh at three parasungs from Jafla and 
two from Aslıdod (Azotus). He piofesses to have 
scon there traces of theacademy, though in his time 
there were no Jews in the place (cd. Asher, }. 43, 


Hebr.; comp. ii. 98, note). Rapaport (* Krelk Mil- 
Hin,” p.4) places Jabnch the seat of the Sanhedein in 
Galilee, identifying it with the Jabneel of Naph- 


tuli (Josh. xix. 33). The inodern Yahna, a village 
situated on a bill south of the Wadi Rubin, is gen- 
erally assumed 10 mark the site of the ancient Jab- 
neh (comp. Robiuson, “ Researches,” ii. 420, iii, 28). 
a Mumatsschrift, fi. 08-10: den, 

21: Guerin. Judde, 1. 83'clscq. 

. 18 et 8rg.; Schliren, Gesch, 
‚Das Sımedi‘ion, passiın, VI. 

M. Sun. 

KON) : City of Aragon, Spain. Jews 
were settled hen arlyastbeeleventh century, dur- 
ing which the city beeame the sent of a Jewish bigh 
Suncho Ranıirez Lie Great, Kingof Navarıe, 
t permit the Jews to grind tıcir grain in any 
mill they pleased; but a certain mill belonging to 
!ho city wus assigued to them and to the brend- 
This they wereallowed to useon puymentof 
a certain tax; and they were, in addition, compelled 
to pay all the usual imposts and faxes. In 1981 ihe 
Tews of Jaca and of tlie surrounding villages—-who 
were engüged in industries and Hved in comfortable 
eircumstauces— were obliged, like those of Gerona, 
to contribute toward tepairiug the fortifications, 
which had been damaged during the French in- 
vasion. In 1289 they had to pay King Jaime 6,006 
vd defmying the costs of an expedition 


were vietims of the outbreak of 
the Shepberds in 1321, no fewer than 400 of them 


being killed on Tanmuz 17 (= July 14). In 1891, 
also, Jews were killed or forcibly baptized at Jaca. 


Ta 1488 the community was so reduced that it could 
pay only 200 suehlos in taxes. Toward the end of 
the fonrteenth eentury Serniuh ben Daud and Sum- 
el Almosoino, wio corresponded with Imnac ben 
Sheshet, Jived in Jaca. In 1492 ıle Jews of the 
eity left Saragassı for Italy and Turkey. 


Kayserline, 


rue, - 
Nos. 413, 455, 470; Ttios, FTist. ii 
us, Sources, 


. 18, 202 
Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 10, 
Index, 
© MR. 
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JACHIN (pa) = “heestablishes”): 1. The right- 
hand pillar oftle two brazen onesset up in the porch 
of she Temptu of Solomon, that on the left or north 
being called *Boaz” (! Kings vi, 21; II Chron. iii. 
17). For an elnborate reconstructiou of these pillars 
based ou Assyrian and Egyptian models and ou the 
parallel deseription in Jer. IH. 21-88, sc« Perrot and 
Chiplez, * History of Arc iu Surdiuia and Judaa,” pp 
250-257, and plates vi. and vii., London, n.d. Comp. 
Fuersasosey. 2. Fourth son of Simeon and fown 
er of she family of 
the Jachini Gen 
xivi.1 B 
Num. xavi. 19). Ta 
the parallel Jist of 1 
Chron. iv. 2 his 
name is as 


sion of pr 
"time of David (T 
Chron. xaiv. 17); his 
descendafts returned 
from Babylon (ib. ix. 
10; Neh. x. 10). 
„6.11. M. Ser. 


JACKAL. Soe 
Fox. 

JÄCKLIN (JA- 
COB): Jewish innn- 
Gier of Ulm in the 
fourtgentli century; 
matried the duughter 
of the * Grossjucden ” 
Moses of Ehingen. 
Jücklin bad several 
sons; one of them, 
Isaac, lived in Stras- 
burg, another in Rieil- 
lingen, orRentlingen, 
and abhird, Veflio, in 
Nuremberg. ‚Jücklin 
was Drobably presi- 
deut of the ish 
community of Ulm 
for many yenis; he 
Toaned  consilerable 
sums totlie munieipal 


Eberhard der Greiner (= “the cumplainer”) of 
Württemberg taxcd Jäcklin 4,000 gulden, which he 
refused to pay. ° Therenpon Eberhard sued bim and 
won his case before the eourt of.Nuremberg (1876); 
tie wife and son of ‚Jäcklin were put into tlie 
“Rejchsacht” by {he emperor (Charles IV.) until 
ine 4,090 gulden were mid (Sept. 5, 1376). I 
seems that Jü n nevertheless continucd to live in 
Ulm. The “ Reichsacht” direeted against Um as 
also against Jücklin was aunulicd by the Reichstag 
of Rothenburg May 
31, 1877. On Oct. 6, 
1370, in considerution 
of (he damage done 
tothecounty of Hein- 
rich von Würden- 
berg, Ihe emperor de- 
chrred void his debts 
to Jücklin. The city 
of Ulm, bowever, re- 
imbursed Jücklin by 
naying him from 1378 
onwared, in half- 
yearly instalments, 
10 per cent interest 
on Heinrich’s debts. 


BIBLIOGRAPAY: Pressen, 
Gesch. der ‚Juden in 


Gimp. 31; Nüune, 
Zinengeneinden 
pp« 


Die 
des Mittelalters, 


Iaviii., BIT el neu. 
6. M. Sc. 


JACKSON, 
HARRY: Eıiglish 
actor; borm in Lon- 
don 1836; died there 
Aug. 13, 1885. At 
au early age he left 
England for Aus- 
wralia, where he 
adopted the singe as 
a profession. After 
playing at Auckland, 
New Zenlaud, and at 
San Franeiseo (1856- 
1862) he returned to 
England about 1870, 
and appenred at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Lon- 


government of Ulm 
and to the eounties 
of Helfenstein, Alten- 
beek, and Werden- 


don, later at the Prin- 
cess’, of which he be- 
came stage-manager. 
Me bald the sume post 


berg. For example, 

be advanced (Oet. 1, 

1378) to the com- 
munity of Ulm 1.680 gulden fr 
monastery of Langenau, 
seniannally; and Jater, 1,800 gulden, receiving tie 
gw-toll vE ihe viey in pi “On Nox. 12, 137 
the eouneil of Ulm entered into an agreement with 
Jäckliu to declare void all Ihe documents Learing 
upon the eity's indebtedness to him, excepting those 
relating to the two loans mentioned. A letters patent, 
€ Tedingbrief ”) has been preserved which gives hin 
tlie right (0 zemmain in Ulm until Dec. 6, 1879. 


theredemption of the 


Colmn of Tachin. 
ikestred by Ohr 


at ıhe Drury Lane 
Theatre, wliere hie 
impersonated chieliy 
, or rather caricutures, in modern 
Ttis portrayal ot Napoleon L, whom 


melodramas. 
he much resemibled, attracted some notice, 


iprronnaruyy: mung, Ghram ana were: Merk ana a1 Hase 
N 


3: Tistratca Sporting and Dra- 
GL 


JACOB (Ap3%, Zpyr), called also Israel (baAen). 
—Biblical Date: Tiird patriarch; son of Isaac 
and Rebekah, and ancestor of the Israclites. He 


Jacob 
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was born when his father was sixty jeans ok al 
after his mother hut been burren for Lwenty years. 
For the account of his birth and origin of his name 
see Gen. xxv. 19, %. The name "Jucob” is ex- 
Dlained elsewhere as meaning “snpplanter” or “de 
ceiver” (ib. xxvil. 36; LIos. x. 4A. V. 3], where 
there is also an allusion to the struggle before birth 
between (lie two brothers). Jacob was the favorite 
of his morber (Gen. xxv. 28), Le is represented as 
“a plain man [pn DAR]. dwelling in tents,” that is 
to say. pursuing the life of a shepheri (ih. xxv 
comp. ih. iv. 20). 

Only two important incklents marked the carly 
period of Jacob's life. The first was his obtaining 


Teac Blessing Ineob. 
(Fran a" Teutsch Chumesh 


the birthright from his brother Rsau. The birth- 
right being a very important possession, ‚Jacob 
waited for the opportunity to acquire it, and the 
opportamity came, Esau, returaing one day tiren 
from hunting, and seeing Jacob cooking a mess of len 
tils, asked Jacob to give himsome. Jacab alle 
do so in exeliange for the birthright, and Exsau, feel. 
ing faint and ready to die, consented to sell it, au 
oath eonfiming Ihe hargain (ih. X8v. O-B4) 

The second incitent happened many years later, 
and with it Jacob’ life assuned an entirely new 
ph Isuse, Laving become blind. sent Esau to 
Int for some game an (n preaire For lim a ment 
in order tat he might bless im before i 
Rebekalı, hearing ofihis, instigated di 
the blessing by taking his brother's place. At first 
Jacob objested; Inut he soon yieklud t0 his mother's 
persunsion. Having antieiputed his brother in the 
Preparation of the meal au huving put goniskins 
upon his hands and neck lest lis father slhonld rec- 
ognize him, 
who, after having purtaken of ft, blessed him and 

promiserl him Iat he should be lord 


Obtains overhis bretliren and (it his motlier’s 
Isaac’s sons shoull bow to him (db, xxvii I- 
Blessing. 2%). This substitution was in agre 


ment with Ihe divine purpose (comp. 
1b. 
trick, not only did not. revoke his blessing, but even 
eonfirmed it (dr. xxvii. 38, 37). 

Owing 10 this deeeit Esau hate his brother, and 
resolved to kill him after tl ather’s death. Re- 
bekah found no better means te protect her favorite 
son froın his brotber's vengeauce than to send kim 
to Haran, to her brother Luhan. Sie udvised Jacob 


10. 


ob brought tlıe meal to his father, ; 


xv. 29); and Isaac, when he learned of Jacob’s ! 


to stay with his uncle a short Line tl his brother 
shoull Imve forgotren his wrongs. anıl to marıy one 
of his uncle's daughters. acolı, after having re- 
eeived a furtlier biessing from his father, lei tie 
paternal home (dd. xxvül. 42-xxvil. 5), 

When Jacob was on his way he saw in.a prophet- 
ical cam a Iadder renching om cartlı to heaven 
and angels ascending and descending thereon. 
Yırcır Hinself nppenred to him. promising to give 
the kınd of Canan 10 his descendants, who should 


team by setting 
up a pillar cm the spot on witich Ie had slept, call- 
ing the name of the place “ Bethrel ” (= “the house 
of God”: ib. xxvill. 18-22). 

On his ariva) at Haran Jacob met Rachel, his 
unele’s second daughter. Jacob offered to serve 
Laban seven years for Rachel. Laban, however, 
deceivenl him at the end of that period by siving 


; him Leab instead of Rachel, and exnctel of hima 


further service of seven years for Rachel, tıongh 
be gave her to him immedixtely after the eomelu- 
sion of Leah’s wedding-Tenst (ib. XXX. 
1-28). Diving thesecondseven yaus 
Tacob begnt by his two wives and two 
eoneubineseleven somsandone duugh- 
tor, Dina. By Rachel be Ind one 
son auly, Joseph (db. xsin. DI-x 
25). Having finished the second term of seven 
years, Jacob stayed with Taban six years longer, 
tending his sheep for pay, which consisted, aucord- 
ing toan agreement hetween them, of altıhespotied, 
speckled, and ring-straked sheep and goats born in 
the Hacks. Jacob. by means of peeled sticks which 


Marriage 
with 
Laban's 
Daughters. 


Isaac Blessing Jacob. 
(Wrem dr Sarajevo Hagzadah, 14th ceotany:) 


n, causcıl all the strongest of 
the flocks to bear speckled and spotted olfspring. 
Thus he bafiled tlie plans of Laban, who endenvored 
to deprive him of his Iire (iM. xsxi. 7, 8), and 
Jacob amassedl great wealtlı (>. 2-43). 

Jucob, sering tut Laban was no longer friendly 
toward him, resolveil upon retnrming to his parents 
His vesolution was approvel by Yuwır: and, en- 
couraged by his two wives, he departed without 
acquaiiitiog his unele an father-m-law (fh. xxxi. 
1-21). Laban, however, threv days later Jeurned of 
Jacob’s fight, and, afterpursuing him forseven days, 
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overtook him on Mount Gilead. They at first quar- | 


reled, dut were finally recondiled un made a cove- 
want, building, in conmemoralion of their compact, 
a cnirn which Jacob called *Gale«l” (= “a heap as 
witness "db. 54). 
Immediately after this Jacob was informed hat 
his brother Esau was coming to meet him, accom- 
Panied by 400 men. Jacob, fearing Esau, sent him 
very viel presents, but at the same fine made 
plans to escape from his brother's füry in case 
he hatter should rejeet them. At night Jacob sent 
his family aud all his possessions over the brook 
Jabbok, he himself remaining alone on tlıe other 
Side, where an angel wrestied with him all night till 
the breaking of theday. While wrestling, the angel 
(ouched the hollow of Jacob's thiglı, causing him 
to Jimp; but ihe angel was overpowered by Jacob, 
who would not let him go until blessed 
Wrestles Iy him. The angel then ehanged 
with  Jacob’s name to “Israel ” (kW, ap- 
the Angel. purently shortened from pnbx No = 
“he overpowered Elohim”). Jacob 
gave to (he place at which this event oeeurred te 
name *Peniel” (“for I have seen Elohim face to 
face”). The Is- 
rnelites com- 
memorate the 
event to thisday 
by not enting 
“the sinew 
which sbrank 
which is upon 
the hallow of 
the (high ® (eb. 
vnxii. 89). Ho- 
alludes 10 
Jacob's  wrest- 
ling with the 
angel, whom he 
calls once * Blo- 
kim” and once 
{al'ak,” add- 
ing that the 
angel wept and 
implored Jacob 
to Jet him go 
{ITos. xü. 4). 
Afterhismeet- 
ing with Esau, at 
whieh the broth- 
ers were reconeiled (Gen. xaxfli. 1-16), Jacob went 
to Shechem, where he bought from the children of 
Hawon, for a hundred pieces of money, a field in 
which he ereeted an altar (öb. xxxiüi. 17-20). The 
abduction of Dinah, which occasioned the destruc- 
tion of Shechem by her brothers, caused Jacob nmch 
apprehension; but God allayed his fcars, and he ar- 
rived peacefülly at Beth-el, where God appeared 
again to him, confirming the name “Israel” which 
had previousiy been given to him by the augel, and 
repeating Le promise that his children shonld pos- 
sess the land of Canaan. While Jacob was on his 
way home Rachel gave Dirth to Benjamin, his last 
son. Jacob, with his twelve sons, the fathersof the 
twelve tribes of Israel, then arrived at Hebron, 
wbere his parents Hved (4. xxxv. 9-97. 


Jacob's Dream. 
dEcom Ihe Sarajevo Haggadsb, Ialh century.) 


At the end of ten years (comp. 2. xxxvii. 2) Ja- 
coh’s favorite son, JosErIr, was sold toa company of 
Ishmaelites by his brotbers, who led their father to 
think tlat he had been devoured by a wild beast. 
While Jacob was still mourming for Joseplı, Isaac 
died, and at his funeral Jacob again met his brother 
(ö. xxsv. 29). Later, when the famine grew 
severe in Canaan, Jacob sent his sous into Egypt to 
buy con, but kept with him Benjamin, Rachel's 
second son. Jacob was, however, at last compelled 
to let Benjamin go witlı his brothers to Egypt, 
through Joseph’s refusal otherwise to release Simeon, 
whom he held as hostage until Benjamin should be 
brought to him. When, on the second return of his 
sous from Egypt, Jacob heard that Joseph was alive 
aud was ruler over Egypt, he decided to go there to 

see him (2. xlv. 26-28). Before doing 
Journey to so he jonrneyed to Beer-sheba, where 
Egypt. his resolution 10 go to Egypt was ap- 
proved by God. He went to Egypt 
with his cleven sons and their children, numbering 
sty-six, Josepli meeting him in Goshen 
ib. x}vi. 1-30). Afterward Jacob was honorably re- 
ceived by Pharaoh, who assigned him and bis sons 
a residence “in 
the best part of 
the land, in the 
land of Rame- 
ses.” Jacob was 
at that time 180 
years old (ib. 
xlvii. 5-12). 

When about 
to die, Jucob 
made Joseph 
swear that be 
would not bury 
him in Egypt, 
but in thesepul- 
cher of his fa- 
thers in Canaan. 
Jacob then 
adopted Jo- 
seph’s two sons, 
Ephraim and 
Manasseh, pla- 
eing tem on the 
same footing as 
bis owa chil- 
dren. While 
blessing them he gave Ihe Arst place to the younger 
son, Ephraim. To Joseph himself he gave one por- 
tion more than his brothers (dd. xiviii. 22) 

Jacob assembled his sons in order to bless them 
(sce Jacov, Bueseıs6 OF), afıcr which, having pro- 
nounced bis last will, he died, being 147 years old 
(ib. xlix.). His body was embalmed according 10 
the Egyptian custom; a great funeral procession, 
which included ail theservantsof Pharach and alltbe 
eldersof Egypt, accompanied it to Canaan ; and there 
Tacob was Duried in lis family grare in the cave of 
Machpelah at Hebron (2.1. 1-13). The name * Jacob” 
as well as that of “ Israel,” though toa iesser degree, 
was used by the Prophets to designate the whole na- 
tion of Israel (comp. Isa. ix. 7, xxvii. 6, 

m. 
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— In Rabbinical Literature: Even before their 
birch the struggle between the {wo brothers Esuu 
and Jacob commencel. Zach of them wishet to 
be born first, and it was only after Esau ılrent- 
ened to kill Rebekab, his mother, jf he was not pe 
mitted to be boru first thut Jacob aceeden (Mid: 
ha-Gadol (ed. Schechter, Cambridge, 1902] on Geı 
xxy. 22; comp. Pesik. R. [ed. Friedmaun, Vienn: 
1880), p. 480). The respective characters of the two 
brothers were thus revealcıl before they were born. 
Wheuever Rebekalı passed a pagan house of wor- 
ship Esan moved within her; and whenever she 
passed a synagogue or bet ha-midraslı Jacob moved 
(Gen. R. Ixiti. 6; Yalk., Gen. 110). There was also 
a confliet between them us to who should inherit 
this world, and who the world to come. In the 
<ouflict the angel Samael was about to kill Ja 
when Michael intervened; and thestruggle between 
the two angels was settlel by a court which Gol 
Hinself convened for that purpose (Yalk., Gen. 110, 
from Midrash Abkir). Allthese legends are bascıl 
upon the word Yitrozezu” (= “and they strug- 
gled”; Gen. x . 

Jucob was born eireumeised (Ab. R. N. ii. 5: Gen, 
RIxiil. 7). Until the age of thirteen both be aud 
Esan attended school ; but later Esau became a hunt- 
er, while Jacob continned his studies under varions 

tutors—Abralam, Methuselah, Shem, 

Sale of and Eber (ö.; Gen. R. Le). “The sale 
Birthright. of the birtlwight occurred after Esau 

had slaio Nimrod and two of his asso- 
cintes and lied from his pursuers. Jacob did nor 
desire the material bencfitsof the birthright as much 
as the spiritual prerogatives attendant upon it. 
‚Aceorlling to one opinion, this transaction was the 
final settlement of the quarrel which the brothers 
had had before they were bon; nnd Esan tus sold 
to Jacob his portion in the worklto come. Another 
opinion is that Jucob wished for the bivthright be- 
cause the first-born was the forerunner of the priest. 
who offered the family sacrifices; aud he thought 
that Lsau was not fit to bring offerings to God 
(Yalk., Gen. 111: comp. Zeh. 112b). With the 
Purchase of tie birtliright Jacob came into posses- 
sion of the garments wbich Esau had inheritod from 
Adum and which were tle official robes of Ihe ofM- 
eiating minister (Midr. Tan. 67b). 

Tiie Rabbis atlempted to explain that Jacob did 
ont intend to deceive his father in the words, “Iam 
‚Esau thy irst-born” (Gen. xxvil. 19), but means by 
them: “I am the one whose children will accept the 
Decalogue which begins with I(*anoki”); but Esun 
is thy first-born ” (Gen. R. Ixv. 14: Yalk., Gen. 115). 
By confirming the blessing before Jacob’s departure 
(Gen. xxvili, 1-9), Isaac established the fact that the 
blessing really belonged to Jacob (Gen. R. Ixvül. 10). 

Furthermore, it was only to please his mother that 
Jacoballowed himself to be disgnised ; and hebrought 
the venison to Rebekalı in a very distressed frame of 
mind and erying (Gen. R. Ixv. 11). The goodiy 
raiment which Rebekah put upon ‚Jueob was tbat 
which Esau had taken from Nimrod when he mur- 
dered him (ib. 19). Rebekah accompanied Jacob io his 
father’s door, and then said, “ Thus far I wasobliged 
to go with you, but now may tlıy Maker assist you.” 
When Jacob entered and Isaac said, “Come near, I 


Prag thee, (hat I may feel thee” (Gen. xxvil, 21), 
‚Jacob felt his heartmelting Ike bnttwoangels 
supported him (Gen. R.Ixv. 13, 15). Ile tlıen came 
near to his father, who safd unto him, * Sec, the sınell 
of my son is like (he sine! of a field which (he Lord 
hatkı biessedl ®; that according {0 the Rabbis, tlıe 
fragrance of panulise came with him (dd. 18). 

Wien Jacob left the presence of his Zutler he, by 
renson of the blessiug he had received, came out 
ed Nike a bridegroom, and the dew which is to 
the dead descendel upon him from heaven; 
bones beenme strenger, and he himsull was turned 
into a ınighty man (Pirke R, El. Jacob 
theu Aled from Esau, and went to the school of 
Shem and Eber, devoting himself to the study of 
he was hilden for fourteen years, 
.d to bis fatber. He found that his 
5 still purposing to kill him; wherenpon 
ie accepted the advice of his mother to go to Padan- 
; sec also * Sefer Ia-Yashar ”). 
urrived in Haran he bethought him- 
self that he had passed without offering any prayer 
the place where his ancestors had prayed (Pes. Su). 
Ne therefore deeided to turn back to Beth-el; but 
to his surprise the pluce came to him, aud he recited 
there the evening service (Ber. 26b). After this be 
wished to proceed on his joumey, but God sic, 
“his pious mau came to My house: shall I permit 
him to depart before night?” So the sum set; before 
irs time, and Jacob remained in Beth-ei overnight. 

The contradietion in tie text, where 
At Beth-el. it says first that Jacob took “of the 

stones ” (Gen. xxviii. 11), and then that 
hg took “the stone” (ib. verse 18), is varionsly ex- 
plained. Some thiuk that he took twelve stones, 
corresponding to the number of the tribes; others, 
that he took threestones, corresponding lo the num- 
ber of the Patriarchs; others, again, that he took 
two stones; but all agree that the stones were later 
merged into one. Some of the rahbis say that he 
took a number of stones and place them all round 
him for protection ; tlınt the stones began to quarrel, 
each one wishbing that Jacob should huy his head 
upon it; and that, in order to setile the quarrel, 
God made all the stones into ene (Gen. R. Ixviii, 
13: Yalk., Gen. 118-118; Hul. 91a; Sanlı. 951). 

The angels tut had neeompanied Jacob thus fur 
on his journey ascended the ladder, and other ange)s 
descended to accompany him farther. When the 
angels saw Jacobs likeness eugraved om the throne 
of glory, they became jenlous und desired 10 injure 
; but God Ilimself came down anıl watched over 
him. When God pronisedl to give him the land 
whereon he was Iying, the whole land of Palestine 
folded up aud placed itsell under Jucob’s heat, so 
3 it it should be easier later for his children to con- 
it. Tlie augels ascending and deseending the 
Inder are also interpreted to have representeil 
the tutelary genit of the various nations to wlom 
the Jews in later times were to hesubjected. When 
Jacab’s turn came to ascend he refused, fenring 
that, like the others, he, 00, would have to come 
dowa. Then God said unte him, “If thou hadst 
had faith and hiadst ascended ihou wonldest not 
have come down; but since thou didst not believe, 
thy children shall be subjeeted to mauy natione. 
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Nevertlieless this shall not be forever, für Lwiällre- 
dcem them from all the lands of their exile.” 

When Jacob left his father’s house he had with 
im much silver aud gold which his father had given 
him. Esau, on le & of Jucob’s Intention to de- 
part, summoned his Wirte „-old son, Eliphaz, 
and told him to encowmter Jacob on his way and to 
kill lim. Bliphuz with a company of ten men Jay 
in wait for Jacob by the road, but, being of a more 
geutle dispasiuion (Deut. R. Si. 18), he had pity on 
him and did notinjure him. He, however, took from 
Jacob all his possessious, so Lat when the latter 
came to Laban he had nothing with hin (* Seferha- 
Yashar,” end of “ Toledot”). 

From the very first Jacob suspeeted that Laban 
would deceive him, und he therefore gave Rachel a 
sign by which she might cause him to recognize her; 
dub she sacrificel ber own love for the sake of her 
sister, and before the marriage revealed Jacob’s plan 
to Leah. When Jacob discovered that Lealı instead of 
Rachel had been given to hin he became very Fr: 
but Leah reminded bim that he had been guil 
a similar deceit when he obtained the Lessing 

rom.his fatlıer by assuming his broth- 
Leah and er's disguise (Gen. R. Ixx. 17; Midr. 
Rachel. ha-GadultoGen. x 23; comp. B.B. 
1234). In his machinations 10 obtain 
sleep from Laban’s Nock, Jacob was assisted by 
angels who bronghi.sheep to him fronı Laban’s herds, 
‘Piero are several estimates of tie number of Jacob’s 
lock, ranglug From 200 t0 2,207,100 (Gen. R. 13 ; 
comp. eommentary 10 Gen. R.). These sheep Jacob 
guve to his children to watch, for he would not 
take any time that belonged to his employer Laban 
(Midr. ha-Gadol to Gen. xxx. 40). 

The encounter between Jacob and tbe angel who 
subsequently injured his thigh isexplained in the fol- 
lowing mauner: When Jacob had transported a part 
‚of his belongings over the Jabbok, he met an angel 
whoappeared tohim asasheplerd; and when Jacob 
returneıl to gather up the rest of his belongings the 
angel accuse«l bim of stealing from his fock, and tlie 
encounter ensued. Others think that it was the 
tntelary angel of Esau whon: Jacob met; while still 
others ideniify him with the angel Michael, who 
‚came to teproach Jucob for neglecting to give a tithe 
of his possessions to God, ashe had promised (Yalk., 
Gen. 132; Pirke R. El. xxxvil. ; Tan., Gen. 87b). The 
angel, altlıough defented by Jacob, injured the lat- 
ter’sthigh; aud when thesun rose he begged Jacob to 
let him &0 (comp. Hos. xüi. 5), as the time foradom- 
tion bad arrived, and if he, who was to begin the serv- 
ice, was away, the adoration of the augels could not 
take place. Jacob, however, enger for a blessing, 
would not let bim go until he biessed him. The 
unge! was compelled to submit; and in changing 
Is name froin * Jacob ” to “ Israel” he promised him 
that his children should be as righteonsashe. The 
wound infiicted by the augel was cured when the 
‚sun appearerl (Gen. R. Ixxix. 5; Yalk., Gen. 133). 

‘When Laban returned to his place (Gen. xaxil. 
1) he was not reconeiled to Jacob’s departure. He 
then, with the purpose of avenging himself, sent his 
son Beor, aged seventeen, and Abiharof, son of Ur, 
son of Nahor, with an escort of ten men, to Esau, 
saying unto him, “Have you heard what your 


brother has doue unto us? He wbo came unto mie 
poor and Forsaken, tut I went to meet, and brougbt 
up, and to wlom [ gave mıy two daugbters and 
their miaids, and whom God biesseil for my sake, so 
hat he became miglity and had sons and daughters 
and female slaves, and sheep and oxen and camels 
ad asses. and much gold and silver—when he saw 
that his fortune was grent he left ıne, and stole my 
gods and ran away. Now, behold, I left him in fc 
Yalley of Jabbok. IF thou intendest to go to him. 


thou wält find him there, where tbou mayest denl 
with him as thy heart willetl.” When Esau beard 


this he recalled his batred, aud his wratli kindied, 
and he took his sons and sixty otbers and guthered 
ali te 340 male descendants of Seir. IIe divided 
these into seven parties; placing sixty men under 
iplaz, is first-boro, and the othersix parties under 
us of Seir. But the messengers of Laban. on 
leaving Esau, went to the kund of Canaan to the 
house of Rebekah, and said, “ Beholdl tiıy sun Esau is 
preparing to attack Jacob with 400 men because he 
has heard that ie is coming.” Rebekah therefore 
hastenedl and took seventy-two men from among thu 
servants of Isaac to meet Jacob before his arrival, 
because sbe thought that Esan would give battle on 
the way. When Jacob saw them he said, * This 
host comes anto me from God”; anıl he called 
the place “Mahanaim” (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” sec- 
tion * Wayesheb”). According to others (Gen. R. 
Isxiv. 16), tlie hast consisted of 120 myriads of 
angels. 

When the messengers of Rebekalı met Jacob they 
said unto him in her name, “My son, Ihave heard 
that Esau, thy brother, comes to meet tee with men 
from the sons of Seir. And now, my son, listen to 
my voice and consider what shall be done. Do not 
speak hard words unto him; pray for his merey and 
give him from tlıy fortunes as much as thou canst 
aftord ; and when he shall ask thee about thy alfuirs, 
conceal from him nothing. Perhaps he will be in- 
duced to forget his great anger, so that thou and all 
dependiug upon tee will be suved; for it is thy 
duty to respeut him, secing hat he is thy elder 
brother.” 

When the brothers again met and Esau fell on 
Jacob's neck, it was his intention to bite Lim; but 

Jncob’s neck became hard as marble, 

Meeting so tt Esau’s tectlı were injured by 

with Esau. the contact. This explanation is de- 

rived from the fact that the word 
w ıshakehu ” (“and kissed him”; Gen. xx 
4) has dots on the top of each lettı 

Although Jacob's gifts were accepted, he still 
fenred the anger of his brother; and during the 
eighteen months that he Nivei in Succoth be sent 
Presents to his brother, which, however, his descend- 
anıs, the nations, will return to the Messieh (comp. 
Ps. Ixxii. 10). Jucod's fears were well grounded; 
for in the year that Leah died, when Jacob least 
expeeted him, aud had only 200 slaves with him, Esau 
retamed witl a large and formidable arıny. Jacob 
pleaded with Esan from the wall of the fortress; 
bat Esan would not listen. Then Judah took his 
bow and shot Admon the Edoniite, and also hit Esau 
in his right loin with an arrow which Inter eanseıl 
his death (Yalk., Gen. 133). Jacob entered Shechem 


Jacob 
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zteeL” (“shalem”) ja every respect, hotlı spi 
tually and materially (Shab. 33b} 

Simeon and Levi did not ask Iheir father's advice 
in destroying the inhabitauts of Shechen; und 
cob was very angry wlien he heard of the action 
of his children. SÜll, after the act was done, he 
dei his sword and was ready to meet the neny 
(Gen. R.!sxx. 9; comp. ib. xerii. 9. Altongl the 
surroundiug antlans were afmid to fght them at 
that, tine, they die so seven years later, when ihey 
saw that Jacob had made Shechem his home and 
was intent upon inheriting tlie land. The war 
six days; and every day witnessed great vie 
for Jucob aud. his sons. On tie 5 a 


asia. ” section rd oralen ig comp. ‚Jubilees, 
34; sce Amonr Jupan N Ranmısıcan, Lıre 
Tune), 

When Jacob was about to rest fronı the perseen- 
tions of Esau and Fron the wars with the neighbor- 
ing wribes, tlıe trouhiles of Joseph came upon him. 
The Rabbis severely censure Jacob for manifesting 
his love for Joseph by elothing him wilh a speciul 
garment (Yalk., Gen. 141; comp. Shab. 10b). 

The grief of Jacob at the loss of his son was much 
aggravated by the iden that he would now be un- 
able to establishh the twelve tribes, since he darel 

not marıy again becanse of theoath he 
Favoritism Imd made to Laban thathe wonld take 
Toward no more wives. Isane knew that Jo- 
Joseph. seph was living; but hedid not reven! 
this to Jacob, because he thought that 
if God wished him to know, He would veveal it 
Himself (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 19; Yalk., Gen. 143) 
When bis children brought hin the report that Jo- 
scpl was still living, and that lie was the rer of 
all Egypt, Jacob refusel to believe it, until they 
told him in the name of ‚Joseph at what portion of 
the Law tliey had suspended their studies twenty- 
two yöars before. Then Jacob rejoiced in the 
thought that Joseph still retained his piety, and 
immediately preparei for his journey. Before he 
went to Egypt he stopped at Beer-slieba, and cut 
down cedars which Abraham had planted and wbich 
were later used by the Zsraelites in the buildiug of 
the Tabernacle (Gen. R. xeiv. 8, xov. 2), 

Before his death Jacob wished to reveat 10 his 
children the time of tlıe Messiah’s advent, but he 
coukl not recallit at that moment. When they were 
all gathered around his death-bed he said to them, 
“Perhaps there is in your heartsa feeling aguinst 
God?” (that is to say, an inclination to idolatry). 
Then they all cried out, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
is our God, the Lord is One.” He replied, “ Blessert 
be the name of the glory of Hiskingdom foreverand 
ever” (Gen. R. xevili. 4: Pes. 56a). 

Jacob gave three conmmandmenis to his children 
before his death: (1) tlat they should not worship 
idols; (2) that they should not blaspheme the name 

of God; and (3) that they should not 
His Death. permit a pagan to touch his hearse. 
Three of his sons were 10 be stationed 
on cach side of the cofflin even as the tribes were 
latersiationed in the wilderness. The Rabbis Jooked 
with disfavor upon Joseph’sorder to havelis father 


embalmer:; for to them it iwanifeste u lack of fuith 
in the providence of God. 

When Jacob’s sons reachel the cave of Mach- 
pelah, they fonnd Esau there preparcd to prevent 
then from interring their father’s body in the an- 
cestral cave, and chiming Lhas the place belonged to 
him. Jacob, however, had foreseen such a complica- 
tion, and lad previonsly bought the plice trom 
Esan; but the deed of sale was in Rgypt, and there 
was nothing to do but fo send some one back 16 
Egypt to procure the document. Naphtali, the 
swift, volunteered to 0, but Hushim, Ihe son of Dan, 
who was hard of henring, meanwhile inguired abont 
{ho delay. When told the reason he sald angrily, 

“Shall my graudfather's body He und wait until the 
deeil is obtained from Egypt?” and tırew a missile 
at Esau so that his eyes Sell ont on the Incos. of 
wcob, wlo opened his eyes and smile. Tlion it 
was that Rebekah’s words, “ Wlıy should Ibe bereft 


of both oR you in one day?” (Gen, xxvi. 49) were 
Sylfilted (Yalk.. Gen. 162%: “Sefer ha-Yaslıar,” 
section “ Wayehi”; comp. Sofah 13a). Another 


opinion js tlıat Jacob had not died, although the em- 
balmers and the mourners thought that he was dead 
(Ta'an. Sb; Rushi and MahrShA, ad tor. ; comp, B. 
B. 17a, 121b). See Esau; Josren; Parntarons. 


Prnrionagran; Hamburger, R&B. Tu Aoumdat Rovesııt 0a. 
uber, Vie Lekah Tob, el. Buber, Wilnn, 


2: 


1880: Peiser, N ‚hatal Shimeon ‚Notribeck, 1728; Nellprin, 
Seder Ha-Denut, sy. Warsaw, 1897. 
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JACOB, BLESSING OF.—Biblical Data: 
Name given to tlıe chapter contuining the prophetie 
utterances of Jacol conceruing tie destiny of his 
twelve sons as the fathers and representativesof the 
twelve tribes (Gen. xlix. 1-29). Itiscalled thusnfter 
verse 28: “Every one according to his blessing he 
blessed Uhem ”; though in renlity many of the utter- 
ances contain rebukes ratiıor than blessings. Jacob is 
ropresented as revenling to his song that which shall 
befall them “in the last days.” Reuben is told that 
he has forfeited his birthright—that is, his leader- 
ship among the tribes—on aceonnt of his incı 
conduct with veference to Bilhah (Gen. xli 
comp. ib. . 22; I Chron. v. 1). Simeon and 
Tevi are callel brethren wi hose inborn nature (for 

“mekeralı ” or“ mekurah ”—“ kinship "; comp. Ezok, 
xsi. 35[A. V. xxii. 3], xxix. 14) it is to handle wenp- 
ons of violence (A. V. “instruments ot eruelty ”; 
their fatc—“ to be divided in Jacob and scattered in 
Israel,” instead of forming two strong tribes—is de- 
elared to bo dne to their Nerce anger shown at the 
massacre of the men of Shechem (Gen. xlix. 
comp. ib. xxxiv. 25). 

Judah, on the other hand, is addressed as the 
leader of the tribes, before whom his eneniies shall 
flce and bis brethren shall bow down. The rather 
obsenre verse, “The scepter shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet until 
Shiloh come, and to him shall the gathering of the 
peoples be,” secins to rofer to David as having been 
elected king in Shiloh (this is not in harmony with 
II Sam. v. 3; but the whole history of Shllah is 
wrapped in mystery; see Smzoim). ‚Judah’s land, 
as prodneing wine, is especially praised (Gen. xlix. 
8-19). Zebulun is toJd tlıat heshnll dwelton the coast 
of the sea and be a neighbor of the Phenician mer- 
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chant city of Sidon (id, verse 18). Issachar with his 
beautiful Jand is rebuked for having allowed him- 
sel from love of ease to become a tribute-paying 
sorvant to the Cunaanite (verses 14-15). Dan isrep- 
reseuted as strnggliug hard for his existenceamong 
the tribes; hecan assail his mightier foe only by way- 
laying him and acting like the serpent, which bites 
the heels of (he horse so that the vider falls. The 
sitmation is that of the later time of the Judges 
(verses 16-18; comp. Judges i. 35, v. 17, xvill. 1- 
29). The tribe of Gad is depicted as being pursucd 
by troops of the neighboring tribes of Ammon or 
Noab, but, at, last overcoming then by falling upun 
tbem in thercar(Gen. xlix. 19). Asheris praised only 
because of fts land, which yields choice Truits for the 
tableof kings (dd. verse 20). Naphtali, according to 
the Masoretie text, is declared to be a “ hind let loose; 
he givethi goodly words”; but this fails to convey 
a clear idea, aud the original reading seems to have 
been: * Naphtali ign stretched-out Lerebinth [* elah ” 
instend of “uyyalahı”], sendiog forth beautiful 
Dranches.” It refers to the beautiful Jandscapes of 
the country (id. verse 31; comp. Deut. xxxili. 23). 
Signal blessing is conferred upon Joseph, who is 
called *afruitful bough by the well, wlose branches 
run over the wall.” His fribe is described as being 
enguged in warfare but coming fort vicrorious, 
strengthened by the mighty God of Jacoband by the 
armıs (read “ni-zero‘e” instead of “ mi-sham ro'ch ”) 
of the Rock of Israel. In eonsequence of this be 
possesseg tlıe hills of Ephraim, rich in blessing 
(Gen. xlix. 22-3). Benjamin, the warrior tribe 
(Judges it. 15, xx. 16; I Chron, vili. 40, xl. 2), is 
likened to a wolf that devonrs its prey in the morn- 
ing and divides the spoil at night (Gen. xlix. 27). 
K. 


EC. 
—— Critical View: It has been held by some au- 
thorities hut the text isnot intact. Verses 10, 25, 26, 
and probably verse 18, areregarded as interpolations, 
Verse 10 interrupts the continuity of thought, verse 
11 taking up the trend dropped in verse 8. All 
tliese verses touch ıpon the possession of the land 
of promise; wherens verse 10 refers to the future 
auıl to Lie submission of the people. Verses % and 
26 benr a suspieious resemblance to Dent. xxxfli. 
18-16; and while the text of verses 22-24, corre- 
sponding to other very aueient songs, presents a 
knotty problem, verses 25 and 26 are comparatively 
intelligible (Fripp, iu “Zeit. für Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft,” 1891, pp. 262 et seq.; Holzioger, 
“Commentar zur Genesis,” ad loe.). The lack of 
connection between verse 18 and the olher verses is 
made elear by the form of tlıe matter: the speech 
‚songerning Dan consists of three couplets, and verse 
18 seems to hobble larnely after. Moreover, the idea 
expressed in vorse 18 is different from that of the 
other verses (comp. Ball, *8. B. 0. T.” ad Zue. 
The question as to the origin of the song is inde- 
pendent of the age of tie Pentateuchal sources; for 
here is »o doubt that the song bears no relation to 
them, and thut it Iınd been composed 
Origin of before the time of the author who in- 
the Song. troduced it into his narrative, It is 
difieult to determine who that author 
was; yet, since Reuben’s great transgression and 
the dispersion of Levi and Simeon, here mentioned, 


were likewise touched upon, in fact were more ex- 
plieitly given, in the oldest source (J)—in Gen. 
xaxiv., xxxv. 22-it is highly probable that J was 
the one who wove the song into his story. Conse- 
quently the origin of this oldest source determines 
the latest date at which tlıe song could have been 
written. 

The diffeulty of an exact determination is in- 
ercased by doubt eonceruing the unity of the com- 
position. The first to dispute its unity was E. 
Renan (* Histotre Göngrale des Langues Semitiques,” 
p- fi): and the conjecture that the song consists of 
sayiogs originatiag in different perinds gains more 
and more eredence (J. P. N. Land, “ Disputatio de 
Carmine Jacobi,” 1857; Kuenen, Hoizinger, and 
otheıs). The great variety of forms in the song sup- 
ports this theory; while te lunguage of one part is 
smooth and cleur, another part is obscure. The de- 
terminatiou of the correctness of tlıis theory hnvolves 
an ibvestigation of the age of each 
verse; and iu several instances this can 
not be ascertained, since the verses in- 
diente nothing concernivg the time of 
theiv origin (see verses on Zubulun, 
Gad, Asher, and Naphtali). The verses on Issachar 
have reference to the period after thıe struggles of 
Deboralı (Judges v.); the verses on Dan, deseribing 
his battles in the north, where in his confliets with 
the surroundingnations he maintained the old Israel- 
itish custom of making an insidious rear attack ju- 
stead of offering a bold challenge, refer to the tiıne 
after Judges x et seq.; and the verses on Judah 
(8, 11) presuppose the kingdom of ‚Judalı. Thecom- 
parison of Tudulı to a lion’s whelp seems to charac- 
terize him as a Yising power. This may apply to 
different periods, not necessarily to the time of 
David. 

The verses on Joseph (22-27) allude to a defensive 
war, in which Joseph was successful. Since the 
text refers to archers, and the.Arabs were excellent . 
marksmen, Dillmanu thinks that the war was with 
the Arabs. But bis coujeeture iserroneous; for the 
conflicts with the Arabs were confined to the portion 
of Manasseh cast of the Jordan, and the term *Jo- 
seph” desiguates the portion of tlie tribe of Joseph 
dwelliug west of the Jordan. Since, morcover, the 
reference could not have been to tie Philistines, by 
whom the tribe was occasionally subdued, the verse 
clearly alludes to Ihe Arameans of Damaseus, with 
whom tlie coufliets were of long duration, often 
threatening the safety of the tribe of Joseph—that 
is, of the Northern Kingdom. Verse 24, however, 
bears no testimony of times following the glorions 
period of Jeropoam II.: eonsequently the passage 
on Joseph points to the niuth century. Probably it 
was in the second half of this century, at all nvents 
before Ihe conquests of Jerobvam, and evidently in 
the Southern Kingdom, that the collection of these 
pithy deseriptions of the tribes was completed. If 
verses 25 and 26 are interpolations, this is the only 
interpretation which would also explain both tbe 
esteem felt for Judah, expressed in the passage on 
him, and the silence concerning the Benjaiite king. 
dom-and possibly even the Northern Kingdom. 

Dilimann endeavored to arrive at the same con- 
elusion by the supposed sequenee in tlie enumers- 


Date of 
Composi- 
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tiou of the minor tribes, proceediog from south to 
But this suppositiou is not tenahle; for tie 
first tribe mentioned is the most northerly, and, 
Furthermore, the sequence is broken by Gad. How- 
here were an exact geographieal suc- 
eussion of tribes from south to north, it would prove 
nothing concerning the home of Ihe collector of tlıc 
, since the same order woukl have been nat- 
wral for an Eplminite (comp. Holzivger ad lve.). 
Zimmern’s attenıpt (iu “Zeit. für Assyriologie,” 
1592, pp. 161 efseg.) to connect Jacob’s biessing with 
ve Babylonian representation of the zerliac, spe- 
eitienlly with the Gilgumnesh epic, can not be re- 
garded as successful. Ball has given some impor- 
tant anıl well-foundelargamentsagainst this theory 
(Commentary on Genesis in “8. B. O. T.” pp. 114. 


seq.). Zimmern himself does not assume that the 
poet or cı aware of the ol 
inal sign I passage. 

Historically, Jucob’s blessing is of the greutest 


value, both Decuuse it is tlie only source of iuforma. 
tion for certaiu of the tribes in aneient times, and 
because it is an aid in reudering tlie sonrees (for ex- 
ample, Gen. more Intelligible. 

BIBLIOGRAPIY: See, besider the commentaries on GenesisofDi 


m, Ners, Kogbel, Delitzsch, Holzinger. Tal, and Gunzel, 
Jakob, Neier, Gesch. der Post, N 
Biommilieriher Ist hier, Der Segen Jakobs, 1867; 


ont, Die Pröphccy of Jacoh, 1837. 
One, Die} ee roh WE 

ERcoR; 1. Tanun of the second century; prob- 
ably identienl with Jacob b. Korsbai (= “the Kor- 
slwaite,” or “of Korsha”), the contemporary of Simon 
b. Gamaliel II. Öf his relatioos with this patriarch 
‚the Tahnud bus preserved the following incident: 
Nathan the Babylonian and Meir had determined to 
humiliate Simon and bring about his deposition by 
putting 10 him questions on ‘URzen, wbich he had 
not mastered; but Jacob prevented the patriarch's 
discomfture by indirectiy turning his attention to 
the ueglected treatise (Hor. 13b), IIe was a grand- 
son of Elisha ben Abuyalh on his mother’s side (Kid. 
39; Hut. 14a), aud was a teacher of Judah I. (Yer. 
Shab. x. 120). 
freqnently met in Ialakie controversies 
kiba’s later diseiples (see Tosef., Zeb. x. 9, 
“em. i. 17; id. To. vi. 5, 6). 


Sometimes 


11; db, 
he eites Meit as un authority (Toset., Ma“as. Sh. ii. 


10; d. Yeb. xii. 11). The conpiler of the Mishnah 
cites Jacob (Tosef.. ‘Ab. Zarah, v. [vi.] 4), and pre- 
serves the following eschatological remarks of bis: 
“This world is as ifit werea vestibule to the future 
world: prepare thyself in tle vestibule that thow 
mayest [becomiingly] eutertbe reception-room. One 
hour devoted to penitenee and good deeds in this 
life is worth more tban the whole of the life here- 
ufter (where no opportunity is given for improve- 
ment}; and one hour’s happiness in tie world to 
come is worth more than all the pleasuresöf this 
world” (Ab. iv. 16, 19). 

Ta this spirit Jacob interprets therewardsattached 
to filial veverence and to sparing the dam when 
rifling a bird’s nest: “That thy days may be pro- 
longed, and that it may go well with thee” (Deut. 
v. 16, xxil. 7). An incident onee came under his 
notice ihat seemed to falsify this Seriptural pronise. 
A dutiful son, in obedience to his parent's wish, 


elimberl a tree after some birds. He duly eomplisd 
with the Seriptural requirements, and yet, in de- 
scendiug, be fell and wus killed. Thereupon Jacob 
temurked, “ Tu tliis world thereis vo reward for good 
Aceds: the rewards prowised will be awarded in the 
workl which is all gooı and immeasurably long” 
(id. 39b). Many deendes Inter a prominent Baby- 
lonfan amora reinarked. “Hal Aher {Russ 2. 
Autvau] interpreted those promises us did his 
davghter's son he would not have become a sinner” 
(&6.; comp. Yer. Hag. il. 7b; Eccl. R. vii, 

BipLIoanapnY 


Hishnal 
burger, R, B. 
2. Palestinian amora of tbe fourth centur, 

temporary ol R. Jeresitan; probably identical with 

Jacon n. Aura (comp. Pes. 9b with Yer. Pos. vi. 

36a, B. M. 10la with Yer. B. R. ix. 6d, and ‘Ab. 

Zaxah 130 with Yer. “Ab. Zarah 1. 39d). 


SM. 


JACOB B. AARON OF KARLIN: Russian 
rabbi and author; diel at Karlin, government of 
Miusk, 1855. le was a grandson of Bauch of 
Shklov, the mathematician and author, und was 
‚one of the eaıliest and most renowned gradnates of 
tlıe yesbibah of Volozlin. He held the office of 
rabbi at Karliu for about thirty years, and wns con- 
sidered one of tlıe greatest rubbinical authorities of 
his time. 

Jacob was thenuthor of: (1) " Mishkenot Ya'akob” 
(Wilna, 1838), responsa on the four parts of the 
Shulhan “Aruk; (2) “Kohelet Ya’akob” (id. 1857), 
novelle on the traetates of the Talmudic orders 
Zera'in and Mo‘ed; and (3) another collection of 
responsn. 
BIBLIOGRAPUN: 

5.8 


Fuenn, Roncset Yisracl, p. 5. 


T.L. 


JACOB B. ABBA: 1. Bubylonian scholar of the 
third century; junior to Rab (B. M. 4a). He was 
au expert dialectieian, and prevailed in argument 
even against his famous senior (Yer, Sanb. vil. 2öc). 

2. Amora of thefourth century; contemporary ot 
Abaycand Raba (b. Joseph). His patronymie is va- 
riously given as “ Abba,” " Abaye,” “ Abina,” ® Abu- 
ha,” “Abun,” and *Aibu” (comp. Yer. Sanh. x. 
2Sb; Gen. R. xlüi. 8; Ruth R., proem, 7; Tan., 
Ahare Mot, 7; öb., ed. Buber, 9; Num. R.ii. 26). As 
regards bis nativity, he appears in the company of 
Palestinian scholars (Pesik. viii, Tla; Lev. R.xxvii, 
6). but also, before the leaders of the fonrih amoraie 
generation, in Babylonia (Er. 12a; Kid. 310). The 
fact, however, that he was a favorite in Babylonia 
would make it seem more probable that he wasa 
Babylovian by birth. Whenever Jacob returned 
from school bis father and mother would vie with 
each otlıer in waiting on him; but this Jacob did 
not consider consonant with the respect due from 
child to parent; he thereiore appealed to Abaye, 
who told him: “Thy mother's services ihou mayest 
receive, but not those of ty father, who is himself 
a scholar” (Kid. 31a). He doubtiess visited Pales- 
tine, since he is mentioned in tlıe company of Pales- 
tiniaus; but as an old man he is found in Baby- 
lonia (Zeb. 706). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, It. 
88. Ss.M. 
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JACOB B. ABEA MARI. See AxaroLıo 
(Axarons), Tacog zes Asa Manı. 

JACOB BAR ABINA (ABIN; BUN): Pal- 
estinian amora of the fourili century. He isknown 
as having tansmilted (he huggadot of Samuel b. 
Nahman, Abbaht, and Abba b. Kalana (Eecl. Ri. 
5. Jacob is reported to have had a heated contro- 
versy with R. Jeremiah on the question of the pay- 
ment of taxcs to (he Roman government (Yer. M. 
Ki). 

Binuoaneruny: Bagner, ip. Pal, Amar IN. 2-3 ou Dun. 

ö Scder Ra-Dorat, i. 

Heilprin, Seder ha-Doro at 


JACOB BEN ABRAHAM FAITUSI 
Convs): Tunisian scholar; diel at Algiers July, 
1812. IIe settled in the later part of his Hife at 
Jornsalem, whence he was sent as a collector of ahıns 
to Italy and Algeria. He was the author of “ Berit 
Ya'akob” (Leghom, 1800), tlıe contents of wlich 
were as follows: sermons; Bezaleel Aslıkenazi’s 
“Shittah Mekubbezet” on Sotalı, with the editor’s 
notes, entitled “Yugel Ya'akob”; glosses of the 
Geonim on the Talmudical treatises Nedarim and 
Nazir, with the editor’s notes; commentaries on 
Nazir by Alıraham beu Musa; “Sha’are Zeick,” a 
eommentary, attributed to Levi beu Gershon, on tlıe 
thirteen hermenentie rules of R. Ishmael; novellis 
on Hullin and Pesahim; aud poems, entitled “ Kon- 
ties Aharon.” 

Jacob wrote also“ Yerck Ya’akob” (ih. 1842), ser- 
monsartanged in tie order of the Sabbatical sections, 
with an appendix entitled * Ya'ir Kokab mi-Ya’a- 
kob,” contatving novellw and responsa, and edited 
*Mizbah Kapparah ” of Nahmanides; Bezaleel Aslı- 
kenazi’s “Shittah Mekuhbezet” on Zebahim and 
varlous tosafot of Rabbi Perez, Eliezer of Touques, 
and others on several Talmudical treatises, with an 
appendix entitled “ Ranenu Je-Ya'akob” (id. 1810) 
containing Talmndie novelle and sermonsby Jacob 
(republished witl additions by Saul hu-Levi, Lem- 
berg, 1861); “Sefer Mar’eh ha-Ofaunim” (Leghorn, 
1810), containing Asber ben Jehiel’s novelle on 
Sotah, Auron ha-Levi’s "Shittah” on Bezalı, and 
au appendix entitied “Yugel Yaıkob,” containing 
novel ou Pesahim, Bezal, Rosh ha-Shanalı, Mo'ed 
Katan, 'Abodalı Zarah, aud Malkot. 

: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledat Geaote Yirradl, p. 211; 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bol, ol. 1230; Zeäner, Cat." Mehr. 

Baus Brit. Aa, p°20; Qizi, Votes Dütiograpligues, w. 


v. I. Br. 
JACOB BAR AHA: 1. Palestinian amora of 
oneration (latter partof the third century); 
ry of R. Ze'era. He rürely gives opin- 
ions of his own, but repents halakot aud homiletie 
vemarks in the names of ea: uthorities. In Yer. 
Ber. 1a he commun) 
Johanan a hulakah relating to graec at meals. In 
tlıe name of R. Elenzar (probably ben Pedat) he re- 
ports that in the words “ Hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh ” (Isa. Iviii. 7) the prophet refers to a di- 
vorced wife, whom her former husband has to sup- 
port (Lev, R. xxxiv. 14). 

Jacob bar Aha associated with Assi (Yer. Meg. 
74b); and it is also recorded: that ke once tuok a 
meal together with Ze‘era, Hiyya bar Abba, and 
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Hanina, and was invited to say grace (Yer. Ber. 
ta), 

2. Palestinian amora of the fourth generation; a 
contemporary of Hezekiah, with wlıom he associated 
(Yer. Ber. ji. 5a, Hi. 6; Ket. v. 30a). 


BipLiogRAPRY: Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed, Königsberg. a; Fran- 

kel, Meba ka-Verushatmt, Ob, Win; Bacher, Ag. Pal. 
178 und Index; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dovat, 1. 236, 
1. Br 


JACOB BEN AMRAM: Polemical writer of 
the seventeentli century. He wrote in 1894, in 
Latin, a book against the religion of the Christians, 
with the Hebrew title “Sha'ar Emet ” (* Porta Ve- 
ritatis”). fe borrows Jargely from Manassch ben 
Israel, but that Manassch himself was not the au- 
thar of this book was proved by Wolf. The Eng- 
lish bisbop Richard Kidder, ia his “Demonstratio 
Aessire ” (part iii, London, 1684, ete.), wrote a refu- 
tation of Jacob ben Amram’s arguments. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelchvtenlerieon. il. 
1806: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 213: Wolf, Bibl. 
Hebn. 1. 68, ii. 42. 
. MN. Sc. 


JACOB BEN ASHER (known also as Bafal 
ha-Turim): German caditierand Biblical commen- 
tutor; died at Toledo, Spain, before 1349. Very 
little is known of Jacob's life; and the few glimpses 
caught here and tiere are full of contradietions. 
According to Menalıem b. Zeralı (* Zedah la-Derek,” 
Preface), Jacob was the third son of Asher, amd 
older than Judah. Indeed, Jacob is usually men- 
tioned before Judah. On tlie other hand, Jacob 
himself, in his introduction to the Tur Orah Hay- 
yin, which be wrote ufter his father's death, at u 
time when Judah was more than fifty years old 
(comp. Judah’s testament, published by $. Schech- 
ter in “Bet Talnud,” iv. 340 et sey.), says that he 
himself was then a young man. What is definitely 
known is that, contrary to the assertions of Gednliah 
ibn Yalya (“Shalshelet ha-Kabbalalı,” ed. Zolkiev, 
p. 4b) uud Heilprin (“Seder ha-Dorot,” p. 109), 
Jacob emigrated with his father to Spain, wbere jn 
1817 be and his broiber Judah were appointed by 
their father treasurers of tle money which the 
y had to distribute as alms, his signature to his 
father's testament coniug before Judah’s (Schech- 
ter, Ze. p. 375). Besides his father, wo wus his 
prineipal teacher, Jacob quotes very often in the 
Turim his elder brother Jehiel; once his brother 
Judah (Fur Orah Hayyim, & 417), and once his 
uncle R. Hayyim-(i. & 49). 

Jacob was very poor all his Jifetime and suffered 
great privations (Tar Orah Hayyim, $ 242; comp. hi 
epitaph in Luzzatto, “Abne Zikkaron 
No. 7}. His business scems to have con- 
sisted in lending money (Tur, L.e. 8539). 
It is also known, confrary to the statement of Za- 
euto(“ Yubasin,” ed. London, p. 223), that Jacob did 
ot succeed bis father in the rabbinate of Toledo, 
his brother Jndab filling that office (Schechter, L.c. , 
Luzzatto, 2.e. No. 5). Jacob’s testament (Schechter, 
le. 878 et seq,) betrays a lofty spirit. He wandered 
in different countries, where be observed the vary- 
ing religious customs which he quotes in his Turim; 
but his epitaph (Luzzatto, Ze, No. 7) refntes the as- 
sertion of Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim,” i.) that he 
died and was buried in Cırios. His pupil David 


His Life, 


Jacob ben Asher 
Jacob ben Benjamin 


Abudarham, 
ahcady dead. 
Jacob was one of the pillars of rabbinie learaing. 
His name became known throughout theentire Jew- 
ish world through- the following works, which he 
wrote probably in Spain: (1) “Sefer ha-Remaziin,” 
or “Kizzur Piske ha-Rosh ” (Constantinople, 1575), 
an abridgiment of his fatler's compendium of the 
Talnınd, io which he condensed his father'sdecisions, 
omitting the casuistry. This work is arranged in 
the same order as the treutises of the Talmud, and 
is quoted by Jeroham b. Meshullum (“ Sefer Me- 
sharim,” Preface), Simeon b. Zemah Duran {Re- 
sponsa, iit., No. 86), Blijah Mizrahi (Responsa, No.4), 
aud other Talmudists. (2) The four Tarim, namely, 
(a) Tur Orab Hayyim (sepnmately Mantua, 1476), 
containing the ritunl laws relating to the daily 
prayers, the Sabbath, and holy days; (5) Tur Yorch 
De’ah (separately Arst third, 12. 1476 
The Turim, completed at Ferrara, 1477), contai 
ing the Jaws concerning things lawful 
and wnlawful (*issur we-better”); (e) Tur Eben 
ha-'Ezer (separntely Gnadalajara, n.d.), containing 
the laws relating to marriage and divoree, logiti- 
macy, ete.: and (4) Tur Hoshen ha-Mishpat (edited 
with the otlier three, Piove di Sacco, 1475}, contain- 
ing the civil laws. The first complete edition, that 
‚of Piove di Sacco, ünished July 3, 1475, is the sec- 
ond dated Hebrew book, and inust have been begun 
carlier than the Rusht of Reggio of tiie same year 
It was, after the Bible, the most popular work 
printed fü the fifteenth century, no less than two 
complete editions and seven editions of parts being 
printed between 1475 and 1495 (Le See Ix- 
CUNARULA. 

As stated above, Jacob was a young man when 
he began tie Turiw, which remained the standard 
code for both Sephardim and Aslıkenazim up to the 
appearance of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. In the introdue- 
tion to the Tur Orah Hayyim he says he was in- 
Auced to undertake such au immense work by a de- 
sire to establish a core suited to the reqnirenients of 
the time. Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, being a 
compilation of all tlıe laws contained in tlıe six 
orders of the Talmud, was too bulky for general 
use. Besides, with the course of time, questions 
arose to which no immediate solution was given in 
the Talmud. Jucob on the one hand simplifed 
Maimonides’ work by the omission of laws which 
could not be applied after the destruction of the 
Temple, thus redueing the whole code to fonr parts, 
and on the other he inserted an account of the cus- 
toms which he had observed in varions countries, 
In the Tur Oralı Hayyim Jacob shows a greater 
deference to Aslıkenazie than to Sephardie rabbis, 
citing the former very often. Once ($ 35) he even 
bases his decision on te Cabala, and once ($ 118) he 
spenks of the German Hasidim. "Just the eontrary 
is the case in the other three Turim, where Sephar- 
die authorities prelominate. But thronghout the 
four parts he speaks of the customs of different 
countries as an eye-witness; aud very often he 
points out the differences between the Aslıkenazic 
and the Sepbardie practises. 

Jacob was averse to all kinds of controversy; and 
he recorded the laws as they had been pronounced 


wriling in 1340, speaks of Jacob as 
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by preceding expounders (*posekim”). In many 
auses he indiented wnerely that he was inelined to 
acvepi the opinion of a certuio authority, with- 
out foreiug his view upen the student. In many 
other cases he refruined from expressing his own 
opinion, and left the. decision to the officiating 
rabbi. He never speaks either favorably or uu- 
favorabiy of secular sciences, ignoring them ulto- 
gether, 

The Arba‘ Turim soon beenme very popular with 
students; but, as is generally the case with works 
of this nature, they felt the necessity of writing 
commentaries upon it. The commentators are: Jo- 
seph Caro (“ Bet Yosef”), who some- 
times eritieizes ‚Tacob’s text; Moses 
Isserles (“Darke Mosheh”); Joel 
kes(“ Bayit Hadaslı ”); Joshun Falk 

{“ Derishalı u-Ferishah ”); and Joseph 
Escapa (“ Rosh Yoset”), who deals with only apart 
of the work. The four Turim bave been unduly 
depreciated by Grätz and A. Geiger beonuse they 
were not written in the philosophical spirit of Mai- 
monides. 

Jacob wrote also two commentaries on the Pen- 
tateuch: (1) *Rimze Ba'al ha-Turim” (Constanti- 
nop!e, 1500), which is printed in al} the erlitigns of the 
Pentateuch acconıpanied by commentaries, and con- 
sists only of gematria, notarikon, and Masoretie enl- 
eulations; (2) “Pernush ‘al ha-Torah,” Tess Iinown 
(Zolkiev, 1806), and taken mainly from Nahmanides, 
but without his cabalistie and philosophical interpre- 
tations. Jneob quotes many other eommentutors, 
among them Saudia, Raslıi, Joseph Kara, Abvahanı 
ibu Ezra, Hi u bu-Sefarudi, which Inst name Seiser 
erroneously emends to * Abrahnn b. Hiyya” (" Wiss. 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” jv. 401; comp. Carmoly in * Orient, 
Lit.” xii. 378). 


Bintio@rarny: Bichholz, in Monatsschrift, xl. 38-24; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dornt, Ma: Fürst, Bi Ey, EIG: 
A. Geiger, In ‚Tüd, Zeit. ti. 244 et scq.; Grütz, Gesch. dd ed., 
vil. 298 ei sen Michael, Or een, "Ro. 100: Stein: 
schneider, Cat. Ball. cols, 11SI-119%; Weiss, Dor, v. 18-123" 


3 M. Ser. 

JACOB (ABERLE, ABRIL) BENEDICT 
(BENET): Rubbi at Alt-Ofen at the beginning 
o£ the nineteenth century; son of Mordecai b. 
Abraham Bieswr (Marcus Benodict). Jacob wus the 
author of “Toledot Mordekai Benet” (Alt-Ofen, 
1839. Te first part contains a biography, and the 
second varjons writings of his father: * Likkufim,” 
explanations of Biblical passages; homiletic ex- 
pinnation of “dayyenu ” as it occurs Aftcen times in 
thie Pesalı Haggadah ; sermon on Shabbat Teslubuh, 
delivered in 1826; commentary on the song of Deho 
rab: “Hideushe Halakot.” The biography is writ- 
ten in a pure andl easy Hebrew style 


Commen- 
taries on 
the Turim. 


M. sc. 


JACOB BEN BENJAMIN ZEEB SAK: 
Lithuanian Talmudist; born in the first half of the 
seventecnth century at Wilna, Russia; died at Jeru- 
salem. Driven from his native city by the Chmiol- 
nicki persecntions, he lefı Russia with his father-in- 
law, Ephraim ben Aaron. On the way they werescp- 
arated by their pursuers, and after barely escaping 
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death Jncob wandered about for sevenil moalhs, 
finally ariving at Trebitsch, Moravia, where he 
found his father-in-Ia 

haut 1665 Jacob was appointeil rabLi of Tre- 
bitsch, later of Ungarisch-Brod, and alter Ihe death 
of Ephraim he oleintedl in Ofen. Therealso fate was 
against him; for the city was enptured in 1686 by 
the imperiul troops, and Jacob was earried captive 
to Berlin. Runsomed by the Jews of that eity, he 
lived for some years with his son Zebi Aslıkenuzi in 
Altona, and then went to Jerusalem, where he died 


at tle age of seventy-three. 
Biprioanapıy: Fuenn, Küyah Ne’cmanahı, p. 8. 
=.» A. Pr. 


JACOB, BENNO: German rabbi and Biblical 
scholar; born at Breslau Sept. $, 1862; educated at 
the gymnasium, tle university, and the theological 
seminary of hisnatiyetown (Ph.D. 1889). Since 1891 
Jacob has been rabbi at Göttingen, 

‚Among his v ‚gs may be especially mentioned 
*Das Buch Esther bei den LXN.” Giessen, 1890; 
* Unsere Bibel in Wissenschaft und Unterricht,” Ber 
lin, 1898. He also edited * Predigten, Betinchtun- 
gen und Gebefe von Dr. Benjamin Rippner,” tb 
1901; and las made mmuy contributions (0 Stade's 
“Zeitschrift.” 

8. FTH 

JACOB BERAH DE- "BAT SAMUEL. See 
Marı ». Rachen. n. 8, 

JACOB BAR BERATEH DE-ELISHA 
AHER. See Jacon, i. 


JACOB GADIQUE (ZADDIK): Spanish plıy- 
sich and writer; bom at Ueles in tie secontl third 
of the fourteentli ceutury. He devoted himself to 
tbe study of medicine, auıd hecume body-plysiciun 
to D. Lorenzo Suarez de Figueron, Maestre de San- 
tiago, from whorm he received a commission to 
translate from the Limonsinian into the Castilian 
dinleet a mıoral-philosophicul work containing prov- 
erbsand sayings from the Old and New Testaments 
and from the works of Aristotie, Seneea, Cicero, 
and others. This work, entitled “Libro de Dichos 
de Subios & Filosofos,” and consisting of seven part 
was finished in Velez July 8, 1402, and is still ex 
taut in manuseript in the Esenriul. Whether Jacob 
Gadique was baptized, as Amador de los Rios states, 
is not, certain. 


Bintrocnapuv: Tkios, Estudios, pp. 44% ct ser; Rteinschneider, 
Jewish Litorature, p. 103; Kayserling. Bihl. Exp.- Ponte 
Jud. p. 110. 


6. M.K 

JACOB OF CHINON: Fruuch tosafist; Yived 
abont 1190-1200. He was a pupil of Isaac hen 
Abraham of Dampierre and a teacher of Perez of 
il His two brothers were Nathanael, “re 
aud Eliezer ben Joseph, “the Martyr,” both 
Talmudicat scholars. Jacob wrote: (1) “Shittah,” 
probably on Sanhedrio, quoted by Mordeeni (il 
Nos. 690, 691, on Sanı.; see Benjacob, “Ozar ha- 
Sefarim,” p. 5731: (2) commentary on Gittin; (3) 
tosafot, some of which aro quoted in Ber. 12a and 


Nazir 58a, and in Mordeeai (Shab. x. 377; "Er. vill. 
527; BM.ii.: comp. * Monatsschrift,” 1978, p. 82). 
In tie *Semak” om Gittia (No. SD), a passage 


somewhat doubtful as regards its genuinenoss, 


some lusafot of “R. Tam de Ohinon” ure quoted, 
wie in a corresponding passage in Kol Bo (No. 
88) the name af the nutlor is given as "Incob de 
Clinon.” “R. Tam of Chinon” oecurs also in the 
Nalberstam MSS. (No. 345), which makes it appear 
likely that Jacob 0! Chivon was known also by that 
am 


BinLiocnarny: Gross, Gdlia Tudaten, Du, 3, 579; Renpu- 
Neubauer, Les Rabbins Frangais, idem, ‚Les 
Eorivains Fuifs Franguis, p. 40; Zunz, 2. G. 1.30. 
ss M. Sc. 


JACOB OF CORBEIL (called “the Saint”): 
French tosulist of the twelfth ceutury. He was the 
brother of Tudah of Corbeil, author of tosulnt 10 
varlous treatises of the Talmud. He is somelimes 
confouuded with Jacob ha-Levi, “the Pions,” of 

Aaron ben 
on Ihe Mal- 
He is mentioned by Isaac 
cah Raza” as well 
at Yehudan.” 
ot fo several Tal- 
mudical treatises, und he is frequentiy mentioned 
in the Tosafot, €.9., to Ket. 1%b; Hut. 122b; Bezalı 
6; Sad. 27a, Gta; Pos. 2%. The *Memorbuch ” of 
Mayence numes Jacob among the martyrsol Gorbeil. 


Binujoanarny: Zunz, 2. G,pp, ennn-Neubaner, Les 
‚Kanhins Prangais, pp. Etudes ‚Frives, IV. 
eroon Galle sudiien. 5. ua. 


Hayyim ha-Kohen, 
201, praises him highly. 
ha-Levi ben Inch ju his “ Pa‘ 
as in Judah ben Eliezer's “ Min 


3 Rev. 
a 6 Ss.K 
JACOB OF COUCY: French tösatist of the 


thirteenth century: mentioned in tosafot to Kiddu- 
shin (43b, 67a), by Mordecat, and in Joseph Colon's 
“She’elot n-Teshubot” (No. 47, Venice, 1579). 
DIBLIOGHATUNY: from, Gattin Tudaiea, 7. 8; Roman Neu- 

Yaner Les Kaylıins Franzals, p. 440: Zitiz Zen 

ss. Ar Sk. 

JACOB BEN DAVID PROVENGAL 
ebeyammo or byymma): Fiench Talmudist of the 
Ülteentli century; not to be confounded with the 
astronnmer Jacob ben David ben Yom-Tob Porel, 
alle “Sen Bonet Bongoron (or Bonjorn) of Pı 
gnan” (idtlı cent.). Jacob liverlat Marecilles, where 
he was engaged in maritime commerce, Subse- 
quently he retired io Naples, anıl thence addressed 
a letter (1490) to David ben ‚Fudalı Mes Leon of 
Mantua on the utility of secnlar studies, and espe- 
eially of medieine. Jacob was a learned Talnndist, 
And wrote a letter of approbation for Jacob Luncau’s 
casuistie work “ Agur.” He wrote also a com- 
mentary on Cantictes. 
BIRLIOGRAFIT : Carmot, ist. des Mödeoins Putfs, p. 1; 

Gross, Galli Fuctiea, V. 38. 

© s.K 

JACOB B. ELEAZAR: Spanish grammarkım 
of the first third of the thirteentli century. The as- 
sumption that he lived in te first third of the 
tweiftb cenuy (Geiger's “lud. Zeit.” xi. 35; 
110; Winter and 
Wünsche, * i. 183) is errone- 
ons. He was probably u native of Toledo, where 
he had access to the Tamons Bible Corex TLilleli 
(David Kimhi, “ Miklol,” ed, Fürst, p. 786); snbse- 
quentiy he went to sonthern France, where he wrote 
“Gan Te’adot ” (sce below) at Ihe requost of Samuel 
and Exra, the sons of Judah, who, according to 
Steinschneider (in “Z. D. M. G.” xavii. 558), are 


sı 
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Jacob, Benno 
Jacob Gebulaah 


identieal with Judah b. Nathanael’s sons ofthesame 
bames, mentioned by Al-Hari 

‚Jacob ben Bleazar's chief work, the “Kiteb al- 
Kamil ” (Hebr. “Sefer ha-Shalem "), written in Arı- 
bie, Las Jong since been lost. Tanlıum Yeruslalmi, 
who quotes it in his lexicon (see Bacher, “ Aus dem 
Wörterbuche Tanchum Jerushaini’s,” 1908, p. 42), 
says in the introduction to his Bible commentary 
that the Dook was iu reality, and not merely meta- 
Bhorkenliy, complete, as its name indicated (*R. E. 

Tauhum’s contemporary Abrahaın 
älso eites the work in his Pentateuch 
commentary (* Zeit. für Hebr, Bihl.” ii. 155) 

The “ Kitab al-Kamil,” which probably included 
a grammar and a lexicon, is cite frequentiy by 
David Kinihi; inabout Lwenty articles of his “Befer 
ha-Shoraslim ” hie quotes opinions of Jacob’s, some 
o£ which are most original aud remarkable (see 
ed. Lebrecht and Bieseuthal, P. .). Many eita- 
tions are found also inan anonymous Hebrew-Arabic 
lexicon (Steinschneider, “Die Arabische Literatur 
der Juden,” p. 290). As Inte as (he fourteentli cen- 
tury the work was frecly quated by Isaac Israchi of 
Toledo in his commentary on Job (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bod}, Hebr. MSS.” No. 393: “Ozar Nehmad,” ii. 
15), A Hebrew author of Damascns (date un- 
known) says that complete copies of the “Kitab 
al-Kamil” had been found in Egypt (“Zeit. für 
Hebr, Bibl.” ji. 154). It may be assumed that, te 
work being very large, only a limited minder of 
copies existed. If Isruelson’s assumption (really 
originating. with Poznanskt in “Zeit. für Hebr. 
Bibl.” ii. 156) is justifed, loug portions of the 
grammnatical part of the * Kitab al-Kamil” are still 
extant; namely, tlıe fragments found ina St. Peters- 
burg manuseript aud elsewhere, which have been as- 
cribed to the earlier grammarian Isaae jbn Yashush. 
This fragmentary granmatical work also quotes the 
Codex Hilleli. 

Certain Hebrew works bearing tlıe name of Jaeub 
d. Blenzar have been assignel, and probably cor- 
reetly, to the author of the “ Kitab al-Kamil ”; anıl 
they are probably among the twelre works by him 
denling with different subjects which Tanhum Yern- 
shalmi mentions (see “R. E. 3.” xl. 141, note 5). 

Theo following tlıree works of Jacob b. Elcazar 
arestill extant: (1) “*Gan Te‘udot,” a parenetie work 
on the human soul, written in mosaie style (formerly 
Hulberstam MS$., now in (he Montefiore collection at 
Ramsgate; seo *R. E. J.” xv. 158). Copies of this 
work, under a different title, seem to be also in the 
Nibraries of the Vatican and the Escurial (see Stein- 
schneider in *Z. D. M.G.” x 5 ct 80.) 
“ Meshalim,” parables in “ makamahı ” forın, written 
in 1233 at the instance of Friends, in order loshaw that 
Hebrew was as gooıl a language as Arabic (Munich 
MS. No. 207). (8) “Sefer Kalilah wa-Dimmah,” a 
Hebrew version of the famous book of fables, in 
vimed prose, wıitten fora certain Benveniste. Only 
tie beginning of this translation has been preserved 
(Neubiuer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 384); this 
Ins beon edited by Joseph Derenbonrg (“ Deux Ver- 
siens Höbraignes du Livre de Kalilah et Dimnah,” 
pp. 311-888. Paris, 1891; see Kaumnan wa-Dpr- 
van). Two lturgieal poems by Jacob b. Eleazar 
are enumerated in Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 201. 


BiBL{OGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur 
der Juden, pp. 58 ei sey.; idem, Hehr. Uebers. y. 8b; 

ers Jua. Zeil. 51.232 6 scas idem, Dyar N 
eu. 


T. 
JACOB B. ELIEZER. See TEMERLES, Jacon. 


JACOB BEN EPHRAIM: Syrian Talınadist 
of the Int century. From Salmon b. Jerolam's 
commentary to Psalms (cxl. 6) it appears that Jacob 
db. Ephraim wrote a commentary to the Jerusalem 
Talmud. He is especially mentioned by the Karaite 
Joscph al-Kirkisani in his “Ha-Ma’or ba-Gadol,” 
where he recounts a dispute with Jacob hen 
Ephraim al-Shami in regard to the’ permissibility of 
marriage with a niece. Al-Kirkisani states further 


Rabbinites} intermarried with the ‘Isuwite sectaries, 
and that the latter answered, “ They have not se- 
ceded from us in regard to the calendar.” Pinsker 
erroneously eonjeetured {hat Jacob ben Ephraim 
was to be identitied with the Karaite Ben Ephraim, 
who was so violentlyattacked by Abrabanı ibn Ezra 
@Likkute Kadınoniyyot,” p. 2%), while Schon, ig- 
noring the evidence, denied tlıe existence of Jacob 
ben Ephrain (* He-Haluz,” vi. 70). 

br Poenay ik I Steinchen Wesen. 
Bde ER 
8 M. Ser. 


JACOB BEN EPHRAIM OF LUBLIN: Po- 
lish rabbi; died in Lublin 1648. Atirst he oceupied 
the post of rabbi and instructor at the yeshibah of 
that city, whence he was called to oficinte asrabbiin 
Brest. There he entertained iu 1691 R. Yom-Tob Lip- 
man Heller, who speaksofhim with great respect, and 
mentions his ofiejating asrabbi in the two cities cited 
{“ Megillat Ebah,” p. 28). From Brest he’ returned 
to Lublin as yabbi, and remaived there till his death. 

Jacob was known as “the Gaon Rabbi Jacob of 
; for he was the teacher of the most emi- 


yeshibah and profted by his extensive knowledge of 
Halakah. Only a few of his vesponsa have been 
preserved: these are to be found among the 1e- 
sponsa of the Geone Batra’e. Some novelke by him 
and by his son R. Höschel, on Yoreh De'ah, Even ha- 
‘Ezer, and Hoshen Mishpat, are still io manusenipt. 
BipLiosr, Fuenn, Kenczet Yisrael, p. 58: Orerot, ref: k 

yim, p. 252; Carmols, Ha-'Orchint Bene Fonal, MRS 

ns 

JACOR OF FULDA. 
DECAL 

JACOR THE GALILEAN: Son of the Judah 
who caused an uprising against the Romans at the 
time of the taxation under Quirinius. Jacob fol- 
lowed his falher’s example, and together with his 
brother Simeon also rebelled against the Romans. 
The procurator Alexander Tiberius had the two 
brothers nailed to the cross about the year 46 (Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xx. 5,89. 
BipLIoonanm Grürz, a ae ed., it. 364; Schürer, Gesch. 

Si ed., i. 487, note I 

°. S. Ka, 

JACOB GEBULAAH (GEBULAYA): Pales- 
tinsun scholar of tlıe third century; diseiple of Jo- 
hanan (Yer. Yev. vili. 9%). He seeins also to have 
sat at the fect of Haniua b. Hama, for he reports the 


See JacoB BEN MoR- 
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latter's Ialakot and haggadot, and Lhis even in the 
presence ol Johanan, who on one necasion expressed 
himself asopposed to an opioien of Hanina’s quoted 
by Jacob (Yer. Hal. if, 59a). Jacob transmitted the 
halakot and haggadot oF others also (Yer. Yeb. viüi. 
9b). Thus, be cites Hanina’s eschatological inter- 
pretatiou of the Passage “A, generation passet 
away, and a generation cometli” (licel. i. 4, Hebr.). 
Addueing tbe Biblical “ Ifthe Lord] kill, audl Imake 
alive; I wound, and I heal ” (Deut. xxxi. 39), Jacob 
argues that there was no nced for the Jatter clause, 
since he who can revivethedead issurely able Lo heul 
the wounded; the Bible means that as the geı 
erution passeth away.so the generation will eome 
back; those who were lame at death will retı 
lame, and the blind at death will return blind, all 
«doubt of the identity of the dead and the resur- 
teeted being thus prechided. Then, after having 
revived the dead, the Lord will free them from 
their infirmities (Ecel. R. i. 4). 
8 8.M. 


JACOB B. GERSHOM HA-GOZER (=“tlıe 
Mohel”): German Talmudist of the tweifth cen- 
tury. He was a nephew of Ephraim b. Jucob of 
Bonn, with whom he carried ou a seien! corre- 
spondence; he had also personal relations with Exte- 
zen. JORL tta-Levi As far as is knowu, Jacob 
was the first to write a monograph on eircumeision. 
‘The work published by Glassberg in hie collection 
“Zikron Berit ha-Rishonim” (Berlin, 1892), after 2 
manuserips; in the Hamburg Library, under the 
title * Kelnle ha-Milahı fe-Rabbi Ya'akob ha-Gozer,” 
was not composed by Jacob himself, but hy one of 
his pupils, of wLom nothing further is known ex- 
cept that he was also a pupil of Eliezer b. Joel ha- 
Levi, 

The * Kelale” opens with.a homily on eireumeisio 
very characteristie of the German preaching of tut 
time; thisis followed by a brief Lut very clear exposi- 
tion of tie processes “ milah,” * peri’ah,” and “me- 
zizah,” and by a detailed account of the regulations 
eoncerning eitcumcision on the Sabbath, leading the 
wiiter to comment also on tie cases when the milalı 
does mob take place on the eighth day after birtl. 
The work contaius valuable materiat for the history 
of the lturgy and the religious austoms of the @: 
man ‚Jews. Doubtiess it is incomplete in its present 
shape; how inuch of it can be aseribed to Jacob and 
how much to Ihe anonymous compiler is unknown. 
Aside from the Geonim, only German halakists aud 
sone autborities of northern France, as Rashi and 
Jacob Tam, are quoted in tlıe book. 

Mütter, in the introdue- 


1.6. 
JACOBTHEGNOSTIC, See Jauss (rue Just). 


JACOB BEN HANANEEL SEKILI (= “of 
Sicily ”): Bible commentator and cabalist; Hived in 
the fourteentl century. He was the author of 
“Minhat ha-Bikkkurim,” the first part of which, 
“Torat ha-Miahah,” is still extant in manuscript 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 984-886). 
It contains homilies on Genesis, Exodus, and Levit- 
icus, delivered on Sabbath afternoons. The author : 
knew Arabic, quotes Maimonides, and refers to his 


Biniograpiv: Brül’s Jahrh. ix, i 
tion to Zikrun Bert ha-Rishonim 
Ba 


own lurge commentary ou te Pentateuch, entitled 
“Talmud Torah.” Bach section is brouglit into 
connection with some veıses from the Prophets, and 
cabalistic explanations are frequent, He wrotealso 
a work on Palestine, treating of localities and of the 
tombs of prominent men. 


BIDLIOGRAPHY: Tyhasin, ed. London, p. 228; Aznlai, Shem 
ha-Ged Steinschueider, Jewish Lierature, p. 
;srael, p. 570; Gross, Gallia Judalca, 


I. Br, 


im, 
104; Fuean, Kenesc! 
Di 
K. 


JACOB BEN HAYYIM BEN ISAAC IBN 
ADONIJAH: Masorite and printer; born about 
1470 ar Tunis (hence sometimes called Tunisi); died 
before 1538. IIe left his native country in conse- 
quence of tie persecutions that droke out there ut, 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. After re- 
sidiug at Rome and Florence he settled at Venice, 
where he was eugaged as corrector of the Hebrew 
pressof Daniel Boxwerg. Late in life he embraced 
stianity. Jacob’s une is kuown chiefly in con- 
nection with his edition of the Rabbinienl Bible 
(1524-25), which he supplied with Masoretic notes 
and an introduction which treats of the Musorah, of 
“kere” aud “ketib,” and of the discrepancies be- 
tweeu tlıe Talmudists and tbe Masorah. The value 
of his activity as a Masorite was recognizeil even by 
Elijah Levita, who, however, often finds fault with 
selections (second introduction to “Massoret ha- 
Massoret, ” ed. Giusburg). 

Jacob's introduction to the Rahbinical Bible was 
transluted into Latin by Claude Capellus (“De Mari 
Rabbiuico Infco,” vol, ii., ch. 4, Paris, 1087), and 
into English by Christian D. Giusburg (Longham, 
1865). ‚Jacob also wrote a dissertation on the Tar- 
gun, preüixed to tie 1527 and 1543-44 editions of 
the Pentateuch, and published extracts from Moses 
ha-Nakdan's “ Durke ha-Nikkud wehu-Neginot," a 
work on the accents, He revised the “editjo prin- 
ceps” of the Jerusalem Talmud (1523), of Maimon- 
ides’ * Yad,” and of many other works from Bom- 
derg's press, 

BIn1IOGRAFIIY ; De Rossi, Dizionarin, D. 322; Nepl-Ghirandi, 

Totednt Geuole Yisracl,p. 107 ; Christian D. Ginsburg, Mast 


ri 
sure wa-Massoret, pp. 33-34, Landon, 1897; Ozar Nehme, 
2; Selnschnelder, Cat!" Anal. Col, 1805; Fürs, Bin, 


I Br. 


JACOB B. IMMANUEL PROVENGAL. See 
Boxer np Laes, 

JACOB, ISRAEL: German banker and philan- 
thropist; born April 14, 1729, at Halberstadt; died 
Nov. 25, 1808, He was widely respected for his 
philantbropy, which be dit not confine to his own 
eoreligiouists. He was court agent to the Duke of 
k and the Margrave of Baden. Owing 
to his efforts tlie Jews’ bod; was repealed 
in the state of Baden. He also took a prominent 
part in tlıe conferences held in Berlin and Spandau 
relating to the apportioning of the Jews’ tax among 
the Prussian communities. 


BipLioGnaruy:: Karl Witte, Teraet nder der Edle Jude, Mug- 
debug und Leipsie, 150%; Auerbach, Gesch, der Irraclitischen 
Gemeinde Halberstarlt. JBö6, pp. 137 et seq.: E. Phtlipbson, 
Israel Jacob. in Jahresbericht der ‚Iucohsonschui ; 
A. Lewiusky, in Alig. Zeit. des Jud, 1608, pp. 0: 
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JACOB BEN ISRAEL HA-LEVI: Rabbi of 
Zaute; die on thut island in 1034. He wasa native 
of Morea, Greece, and passed Le earlier part of his 
life at Salonien, where he studied under the diree- 
tion of Aaron Hasın. Later he was called to the 
zabbinate of Zante, a position which he held until 
his death. 

Jacob combined great Talmudieal learning with 
extensive seenlar knowledge, and was highly us- 
teemed by his contemporaries, He was the au- 
thor o£ the following works: “She’elot u-Teshubot 
Rabbi Y: ” (2 vols., Venice, 1614; 
with additions, 1632), responsa; * Derushim,” s 
mons nırangeil in the order of the Sabbatical sec- 
tions. no longer extant; a translation of the Koran 
from the Ta into Hebrew, han essay on the 
his of Mohammedandhisreligion. Tliis trans 
tion is still in manuscript (Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl 
Iebr. MSS.” No. 2207). A funeral oration on Jacob 
pronouncen by Azarlah Figo is inserted iu * Binalı 
Te-*Iutim ” (No. 78). 

Binuionnapıny; Conforte. Kore IaDumuk, P; 


‚Shem hatzeduttm, sy.; Michael, in Orient, Lit. il; 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Boit. vol. Bi; Fuenn, Kencsct Fir 


I. Da. 


vach, D. 53%. 
De 

JACOB B. JACOB HA-KOHEN: Spanish 
eabulist of the end of the thirteenth century; boru 
at Borin; buricd at Begovia; also called Gikatilla, 
aceoreling {0 Jellinek (“Beiträge zur Gesch. der 
Kabbala,” ii. 49). The cabulist Isane ha-Kohen of 
Böziers was his edler brother, and outlived him. 
Nothing detinite is known regarding Jacob’slife. of 
bis workg only “Tefillat R. Ya'akob mi-Seguba, 
a cabalistie prayer, has been printed (in Gabriel 
Warschauer’s " Likkutim me-Rab Ha} Gann ”). His 
most npartant work is * Perustt Zurot ha-Otiyyot,” 
on tbe form ol the letters of the FTebrew alphabet. 
Binwoorarıry: Steinsebneider. Mehr. Bil. 1817, 

x 


JACOB BEN JACOB MOSES OF LISSA: 
German Talmudist; died in Stryj, Galicia, May 25, 
1332. He wasa great-grandson of Zebi Aslıkenaziand 
& pupil of Meshullaın Bger. Jacob wasab bet din in 
Kalisz and afterward in Lissa, and is usually qnoted 
as ‚Jacob of Lissn or Jacob Lisser. Later h 
turned to Kalisz and Hived there forten years. Jacob 
wrote: * Ta‘alumot Hokwmalı,” commentary on Ec- 
clesiastes (Lemberg, 1804: Pyhernfurth, 1819) 
“ Zeror Iia-Mor” and “ Palge Mayim,” commentari 
on Canticles and Lamentations, under tie geuer 
itle“ Imre Yosher” (5. 181öand 1819); the chnmerer 
of all three is homiletie Jacob had in- 
tendeil to write commentaries on the Five Megillot 
also under this title. 

Jucob's importance, however, tests npon the fol- 
lowing halakie writings, all of which contain hid- 
duslim and bi’urim: (1) “Sefer Hawwot Da’at,” 
eommentary on Shulhan ‘Arık, Yorch Di 
201; the cnrlier scetions of Yoreh De‘ 
are very brief'y dealt witl in the form of an intro- 
Auction to the work (Lem 1799: Dyhernfurth, 
1810, and often since iu editions of the Yoreh De‘ah, 
as the Wilna [1894] ed.). In it the works of earlier 
eommentators are disaussed and somewhat pilpntis- 
tically developer. (2) “Sefer Mekor Hayyim,” com- 

VIL—s 


7 


Azulan, 


mentary on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Oralı Hayyim, 429 and 
following, with notes on ihe cominentaries *" Ture 
Zuhab” and “Magen Abraham”: the sceond part 
contains hieddushim on Keritot (Zolkiev, 1807: 
Fraokfort-on-the-Öder, 1813; Warsaw, 1825; D 
hernfurth, 1827). (8) “Scfer Netibot ha-Mishpat, 
commentary on Slaullhan “Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
two parts (Dyhernfurth, Lemberg; Zolkiev, ‚1809, 
1816; Sudilkov, 1830: and nften since in Lemberg 
editious of Shullan “Arıık, Hoshen Mishpat). 14) 
“Sefer Torst Gittin,” commentary on Shulhan 
“Ark, Eben ha- > 119-155, and hiddushim on 
the Talmudie trea n (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
; “Sefer Bet Yatakob,” 


commentary on Shullan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-Exzer, 60- 
118, aud ou the Tahmudic treatise Ketubat (Grube- 


schow, 1823). (6) *Sefer Kehillat Ya’akob,” a eol- 
leetion of di ns and notes on several legal 
points in tle Eben ha-'Ezer and Oralı Hayyim 
(Lemberg, 1831). 

Toward the end of his life Jacob eomposedashort 
dinm of dioim, under the title * Derek Ia- 
{Zulkiev, 1828; Altona, 1831), This com- 
pendium isvery popular and was (requently reptinted 
io the lurger Hebrew prayer-books. These dinim 
are taken either from Iuter exponents of (he Law as 
contnined the works “Ture Zabab,” “Magen 
Abraham,” “Peri Megadim,” ete., or from bis own 
deei is. The sources from which he borrowed are 
usnally iudicated. 

Jacob wrote also a commentary on tlıe Pesah Hag- 
gadah under the urle “Ma’asch Nissim,” with the 
test and a short compendium of the Pussover yitual 
€ Kizyur Divim ”; Zolkiev, 1807, 1835; Minsk, 1816: 
Dybernfurth, 1817, and later). After Jacob’s death 
his grandson Naplıtali Z. N. Ohachamowiez pub- 
lished his *Nahalıt Ya‘ukob” (Breslau, 1849), con- 
ning sernions on the Pentateuch, balakic bicdu- 
shim, responsa, and Ais Inst will. 

Biptiograpnv: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarims A, B. Flohnn, 
1 yahid, Wursaw, 18887 Kuenn, Keneset Yirracl, 1, Bi; 
Yud. 1.24 ct wcq.; Steiischmeider, Cat. Bil 


walden, Shem ha-Gedotim he-Hadush , Zedner, Citt, 
Books'Brit. Mix. D-304. as 
M. Sc. 


JACOB BEN JEKUTHIEL: Freuch Talnudic 
schotar; bom at Rouen; died at Arıns in 1028. 
ne kuown by the fact that he was the 
bearer of a petition to Pope John XVII. praying 
him to stop the perseeution of the Jews in Lorraine 
(1007). These perseentions, organized by King 
Robert of France. are described in a Hebrew pam- 
phlet published in Berliner’s “ Magazin ” (fi. 46-18, 
Webrew part, reprodncing Parma [De Rossi} MS. 
No. 583, 23: see also Jew. Exove. v. 4, sr. 
Fnancr). They were so terrible that many women. 
iu order to escape Ihe fury of the mob, jumped into 
the river and were drownel. Jacob umdertook the 
journey to Rome, but was inprisoned with his wife 
and fonr sons by Duke Richurd (deubtless Richard 
the Fearless of Normandy), and escaped death only 
bya mimele. He left his eldest son, Judah. as u 
hostage wirt Richard while he wirh his wife and 
three remainingsons wenttoRome. Hemadea pres- 
ent of seven goll marks and two hundred pounds 
to {he pope, who thereupon sent a special envoy tv 
King Robert ordering him to stop the persecutions. 
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‚Jacob stayedin Rome UI the return of the euvoy, 
a space of four years, during which time he made 
theacquaintance of the tlree members of the Roman 
rabbinate, Moses Nasi, Abraham, and Shabbeihui. 
He tlien weut to Lormine and vemained there 
twelve years In 1023, being invited by Count 
Baldwin ol Flamnders 10 settte fu is territory, he 
went with thirty of his Iriends to Arras with the 
Intention of so doing. Jacob, however, die three 
monthsafter his arrival; and, as there wasno Jewish 
eemetery in the place, he was burial at eins. 


Bin: iv: Besices the _Hebrew text mentioned above, 
ia Indaica, pp. TLet se ;gelstein and Ntieger, 
Gesch. «ter Justen tn Rom, 

N. Ser. 


JACOB BEN JEREMIAH MATTITHIAH 
HA-LEVI: German translator 07 the seventeenth 
century, He translated into Judwo-German Abra 
ham Jagel’s “Lekalı Tob” (Amsterdam, 16 
Wilmersdorf, 1714; Jesnitz, 1719) and the “Sefer 
In-Yasbar” (under the title “Tamı we-Yashar”; 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1674: frequentiy reprinted). 
The latter work contains Biblical history from 
Adam to tlıe period of the Indges, with Imggadie 
elaboration (see Zunz, “G. V.”p. 168). After every 
Paragraph a short resume of Ihe eontent and the 
moral appliention of the story of the section are 
given, The em!y editions contain also extimets from 
Abrabam Zacuto’s “Sefer Yuhasin” and from 
#leazar Askars’s “Sefer Haredin,” together with 
various prayers (in German). 


Paunapanuy: Bonlacab, Opar Nasefarin, p 

20; Steinschweider, Cut. Bud." ol. 
Jewish Literature, Da, 
D. 


Fürst, 
ide, 


M. Sc. 


JACOB BEN JOEL: Russian rab! Brest- 
Litovsk in the seventeentlı and eighteenth centuries. 
He wrote: “She’erit Ya'akob,” containiug biddu- 
shim on the Pentateuch, on the Five Megillot, and on 
some Talmudichaggadot (Altona, 1727). Sce Bnesr- 
Livovsk. 

Bu 


Benfacob, Ozun ha-Se ft 
Tel. mo. Brot, Warsane Kür & 
teinschneider, Oct. Bacl. el. 122. 
MR. M. Sc. 
JACOB BEN JOSEPH ISRAEL (kuown also 
us Joseph Israel): French scholar; lived at Pout- 
‚Audemer in the treifti century; pupil of Jacob 
Tam, with whom he carried on a correspondence 
(“Sefer ha-Yashar,” pp. 77-78; Tos. to Ket. 98), 
aud of Samuel b. Meir (“ Teshubot Rabbane Zarfat,” 
No. 8). Gross stpposes that Jacob Is identieul with 
‚Jucob of Pont-Audemer, known asa Biblical com- 
mentator, 
BiRLIOGRAPUY: Gross, Gallia Juckuica, p. 441. 
e 


‚502; Feiustein, 
. Zud. ii. 


I Br. 


JACOB JOSHUA BEN ZEBI HIRSCH: 
Polish rabbi; born at Crncow in 1690; died at Of- 
fenbach Fan. 16, 1756. On his motber's side he 
was a grandson of Joshua of Cracow, the au- 
thor of *Maginne Shelomoh.” While a youth 
Jacob became examiner of tlıe Hebrew teachers cf 
Lemberg. In 170% his wife, his child, and his 
mother were killed through an explosion of gun- 
powder that wrecked the house in which they 
lived. Jacob himself narrow)y escaped death. He 
was then cullel to the rabbinate of Parli and Lisko, 


small Guliehun towns. In 1717 be replaced Hakam 
Zebi in the chief rabbinate of Lemberg: and thence 
he was calleıl to Berlin in 1731. Having displeased 
Yeitel-Heine Ephraim, one of the most influenlial 
leaders of the community, by rendering a judgment 
agalust him, he was compelled at the expiration of 
his term of olliee (1734) to resign. After having 
been for seven tabbi of Meiz he became chief 
rabbi of Fraukfort-on-the-Main; but the unfavor- 
able attitude of the local authorities towand Ihe 
Jews, anl the fact fiat the community was divided 
by controversies, made his position there very pre- 
earlous. Soon afterwarl the quarrel between Jncob 
Emden and Jonathan Fybeschütz broke out. The 
‚chief rabbi, because of his opposition to Eybeschütz, 
was ultimately compelled to leave thueity (1730). TIe 
wandered from town to town til} he came to Worms, 
where he remained for some ycars. Ile was then 
cd back to Fraukfort; but hiscnenies preveuted 
n from prenching in tie synngogue, and he left 
the eity a second Lime. 

Jacob was one of the grentest Talmndists of his 
time. He wrote “Pene Yehoshim‘,” novelle ou the 
Talmud, iu four parts, Two ol them were published 
at Frankfort-on-the-Mafn (1732); the third, with bis 
“ Pesak bet-Din Hadash,” at Fürth (1798); the fonrth 
which, in addition to Talmudie novelle, contains 
novella on the Fur Hoshen Mishpat and “ Liklu- 
tim,” also at Würth (1780). He wrote also n com- 


wentary on tie Pentateuch, which is mentioned by 
the author bis 


f, but has not appcared in print, 


ch. 3a cd., x, 358, 32, 3065 Ruber, 
5 ndshut, Toledo 4 Atshu Shem, 


M. Sun, 
JACOB JUDAH ARYEH LEON. See Ion. 


JACOB BEN JUDAH HAZZAN OF LON- 
DON: English codiner of the thirteenth eenmıy. 
Ifis grandfather was one Jacob he-Aruk (possibly 
Jacob le Long). In 1287 Jacob wrote “Er Hay- 
yim,” a ritunl code ju two parts, containing sixiy 
and forty-six sections respectively, dealiug with tho 
whole sphere of IIalakah, and following in Inıge 
measure Maimonides in te Mishnelı Torab, (housh 
Jacob utilizet also the “Halakot Gedolot,” the 
“Sidder” of R. Amram, and the works of Moses of. 
Couey, Alfast, and the tosafists. He quotes, further- 
more, Isaac ben Abraham, Moses of London, and 
Berechiah of Nicole (J,incoln). Some verses by him 
are also extaut (I. Q. R.” v. 850). The *‘'Ea Hay- 
yinı? stil in a manuscript which formerly 
belonged to Wagenseil and is now in the Ratlıs- 
bibliothek at Leipsic, 

The work isof interest as Ihe chief literary produc- 
tion of an English Jew before the Expulsion, and 
gives an account of the ritual followed by the Je 
of England at that date, a full analysis of which i 
given by D. Kaufinann ia *J. Q. R.” iv. 20-64, 550- 
561. The only part of the work that has been pub- 
Hshedt is (he section edited by H. Adler in the 
“Steinschneider Festschrift” (Hebr. section, pp. 
156-208). 

BiBLIOGRArHUY: H. Adier, in Papers of the Anglao-Jewish 

‚Historienl Exhibition, p. 276, London, 1888; € 


ni, 
schneider Festschrift, pD- 21-212} D. Kaufınann. 
and in J.Q. R. 
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JACOB BEN JUDAH LÖB: Polish rıbbi; 
live iu the second half of the eighteentb century. 
Educated as a Dalmudist, he became rabbi of Kras- 
nopolie, governmentof Suwalki. He wrote “ Pedu- 
yot Ya‘ A au index to the halakot and subjects 
of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, iu the reverse order of tie 
alplabetg“tashrak ”), Tiiis was pnblished in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder with the approbation of (he rabbi 
of that eity, Naphtali Hirz, in 1800. In the preface 
die author deseribes his sullerings at tlie Ilands of 
euemies; how through them he was confined in 
brison for seven weeks; and how when he was lib- 
erated he wrote his work according 10 a vow that 
he had made while in prison. 

Binrioonartıy: Zucnn. Kiryalı Ne'emench, p. 210. 

N. T.L. 
JACOB, JULIUS: German landscape- and por- 

trait-painter; boru in Berlin April 25, 1811; died 

there Oct. 20, 1692. IIe studied under Wach at the 

Düsseldorf Kunstakademie, aud under Delaroche 

in Paris. Haviug completed his studiesat the lat- 

ter place he traveled through Europe, North Africa, 
anıl Asin Minor, retwning with more than a tlou- 
sund lundscape-studies and over three hundred cop- 
ies of portrait-paintings from foreign art-galleries, 

From 1844 to 1855 Jacob liverl in London; he then 

visited Vienna, where he painted the portraits of 

several prominent men, among whom may be men- 

Goned the princes Metteruich, Schwarzenberg, Liech- 

tenstein, and Lobkowitz, nud Count Kiusky. 

Among Jacob's most inportant paintings are the 
following: “Steiufeld von Sorrent” and * Aus der 
Mark” (exhibited in Berliv, 1876); “ Vorstossuu, 
aus dem Paradies”; “Scene ansder Frithjofssag: 
“ Klüustlerlebeu ”; and “Scenen aus der Geschichte 
St. Ludwigs.” Jacob wasawarded gold medals by 
tho nendemies of arts in Paris, Lyons, and Rouen, 
and became an honorary member of several acade- 
ies Uroughont Europe. 

Bipnoonapny: Müller, Allgemeines Künstter-Lexicon; Clem- 
ent and Hution, Artists of Us Nincteentn Contury and, 
Their Works, 

5% FC. 
JACOB OF KEFAR HANAN (HANIN): 
Palestinian amora of the third generation (34 and 
Atlı cent.). Jacob is especially known as a hagga. 
dist (Pesik. iv. 30b; Gen, R, xxxil. 5; Yer. Ber. v, 
2 Tafan. i. 1), but most of his haggadie say- 
ings have been transmitted only by his pupils and 
cessors. Ouce (Pesik. R. 83 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
‚3b]) Iiis nanıe oceurs as “ Jacob of Kefar Hanu- 

niah.” 


Bacher, „Agoda dor Palüsttnonsischen Amo- 
M. Ser. 


JACOB OF KEFAR HITTAYA (ww): 
Palestinian scholur of the second century; contem- 
porary of Judah I. Jacob is said to have Leen in 
tlie habit of visiting histeacher every day (Hag. 5b} 
Heilprin (*Seder ha-Dorot,” ii.) eoncluded that be 
was a pupil of Akiba aud teacher of Judah I.; this, 


however, is not certain. 
Eu 


M. Ser. 


JACOB OF KEFAR NEBURAYA: Jındxo- 
Christian of the fourtli century. Neburaya is prob- 
ably identical with Nabratain, a place to £ie nortlı 


of Safed, where, according to Schwarz (*Tebuat 
ha-Arez,” p. 103a), is tie tomb of Jacob as well as 
that of Eleazar of Modiim. Jucob was weil kuown 
asa laggadist before heembraced Christianity; and 
in two instances his haggadot met with theapproval 
0 the Rabbis., One of these may be quoted: in 
the school of Cresarea he interpreted Hab. ii. 19 as 
being a rebuke of simony. On the same oecasion 
he iudicuted Isaac b. Elcazar as a worthy eandi- 
date for tie rabbinate (Yer. Bik. il. 3; Midr. 
Shemu’el vil.). 

Jacob was also eonsulted at Tyre ou halakie mat- 
ters; but his decisions were not accepted. He de- 
eided (1) that the rules of shehitah should be ap- 
plied to fish, and (2) that a son born of a Gentite 
woman may be eirenmeised on tie Sabbath. On 
account of these deeisions Jacob incurred repri- 
wauds from R. Haggal, who ordered Jim to be 
Hogged. Jacob, ufter presentieg some arguments 
against (his punishment, fivally acknowledged that 
he deserved ft (Pesik. R. 14 [ed. Friedmann, p. 61a]; 
Pesik. iv. 356-860; Yer. Yeb. ii. 6 and parallels). 
His beresy was not generally known. 

Ouly ‚Jacob's contemporary Isi of Ciesaren counts 
him among the Judio-Christiaus, applying to him 
tlıe Biblical word “sinner” (Ecel. R. vil, 47). The 
appellation “Jacob Mina’alı” (= “Jacob the Here- 
tie”), met with in the Midrashim, may refer to tbe 
subject of this article. 


Bipziosrarııy: Bacher, Ay. Pat, Amar. iil. T-TH et yase 
Beliprin, Seder ha bye A; Lanz in Aa-Magid, 
45; Neubauer, G. T. 

M. Sur. 


JACOB OF KEFAR SEKANYA (SIMAÜ): 
Judco-Christian of the Arst century; mentioned on 
two oecasions, in both Talnuds and in the Midrash. 
Meeting R. Eliezer in the upper narker-place of 
Sepphoris, he asked bin for an opiniou ou a curious 
ritualistic question bearing upon Deut. xxit. 18. 
ASR. Eliezer declinel to give an opinion, Jacob 
acquaiuted Lim with the interpretution of Jesus de- 
rived from Micahj. 9%. R. Eliezer was pleased 
with the interpretation and was consequently sus- 
pected of Cinistian leaniugs by thw governor (Ab. 
Zarah 17a; Ecel. R. i. 24; Tosef., Hul. ii. 24). On 
another ocrasion R. Elenzar ben Dana, neplew 
ofR. Ishmael, having been bitten by a serpent, 
Jacob went to heal him fa tie name of Jesus. R. 
Isiımael objecting, Jacob provel from the Torah 
that one may seck healiug from any soutce whatever. 
But ia te meantime R. Elenzar died, and R. Ish- 
mael rejoiced Hat his nephew hnd not been de- 
filed by tie treatment of a Christian (Ver. Shad, 
iv., end, where * Kefar Simat” is given; ‘Ab. Zarah 
23b; Eccl. R. L.c.). 

Biptingngpnv: Bacher, Ag, Tan. 1, 13; Grätz, Gesch. 30 ed, 

38.4: Nentaner, G. PP. 

6. M. Sen. 


JACOB B. KORSHAI. Sec Jacon, 1. 


JACOB HA-LEVI HE-HASID: French 
rabbi and cabalist; lived in the thirteenth century, 
at Marvöge. It was sald that by prayers and in- 
vocations he was able to obtuin from heaven deci- 
sions in religious matters, which were communicated 
to him in dreams. His decisions are eolleeted in his 
“She’elot u-Teshubot min ha-Slumayim," published 
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by Fudalı Zerahialı Azulai in part Bve of David ibn 
Zinıra's responsa (Beghoru, 1818). Some of his re- 
sponsa are found also in Zedekiah ven Abraham’s 
“Shibbole ha-Leket” and in Jchiel’s “Tanya.” au 
epitome of tIıe harter 

pussy: 


farm, pi 3 
Vi 


uns, (in 
na, 18 


\üichael. Or'hartian 
S. Man, 
See Joanz 1. 


JACOB LOANZ B. JEHIEL. 
Temer. Jacon. 

JACOB OF LONDON: First known presbyter 
of the Jews ol Engluud; appointed to thal position 
by King Johu in 1199, who also gave him a safe-con- 
det. He uppears to have died in 1317, when Josee 
is mentionerl as his successor. IIe is possibly iden- 
tieal witl (lie rabbi Jacob of London who translate 
the whole Nagyadah into (he vernacnlar so that 
women aud children could understand it (Isserles, 
Darke Mosheh,” to Tar Oralı Hayyim, 473). 
TNLIORBAIE Prynue, Short Demurven, ih. 3-5; H. Ad 

De he Luglunteweish Historical Brhibition, Ip. 
I. 
JACOB OF LUNEL. See Javon Nazın. 


JACOB BEN MEIR TAM (known also as 
Rabbenu Tam): Most prominent of French tosa- 
fists: bora at Rumerupt, on the Seine, in 1100; di 
at Proyes June 9, 1171. His mother, Jochebed, was 
a dunghier of Rashi. Rabbenu Tam received 
eduention from his father, from Joseph Fob "El: 
Bonfils) TT, and from his eldest brother, Samuel 
ben Meit (RaSIIBaM). After bis father's death 
Jacob eonducted a Talmudlic academy in Rame- 
wupt. On May 8, 1147, on the second day of the 
Feast, of Wecks, Wreuch crusaders broke into his 
home, robbed him of everything except his books, 
dingger him into a field, insultedl him on account of 
his religion, anıl deeided 10 Kill ‚yiotlicted 
five wounds upon his head, in order, asthey said. to 
take revonge upon tlıe most prominent man in Isruel 
for the five blows which ibe Jews bad dealt to 
Jesus. At tt moment a prince of high rank hap- 
penerl to pass, and Jacob called upon him for pro- 
teetion, promisiug him a horse wort five marks in 
veturu, The prince thereupon bade the erusadens 
give (he sabbi into his keeping, promising tt he 
would eitl u to be baptized or place 
him in their power again on te following day 
(Ephraim bar Jacob, in Neubauer and Stera, " Hebr. 
Berichte über die Judenverfolgungen Während der 
Kreuzzüge,” D. 69). 

Shortiy afterward, Jacob went to Troyes, not. far 
away. Ib was probably there that the first French 
ussembly of rabbis took place in 1160, in the deliber- 
abions of wiiich Jacob (R. Tam) and his brother took 
a prominent part. Among other things, it was de 
era in this assembly under pewalty of exconmu- 
nication that disputes between Jewsinust besettled 
ina Jewish and not in a 
in“R. E. I.” xvii. 66 et seg. ; Jacobs, “ The Jews of 
Angevin England,” p. 47). A second synod in 
Troyes, hell after RaSHBaM’s death, renewed an 
old law of Narbonne which decreed that if a woman 
die childless within the first yaar after her mar- 
age ber husband, after deneting Ihe equivalentof 


What she had used during the year, was to return 
her dowry and valuables {0 her Parents or guardians 
{see * Sefer ha-Yaslıar,” $ 379; "RE..." xvil. TI- 
72). This ion and (at of Ihe Arst synod 
(see Kol Bo, & 117) are by some authorities (Meir 
Rothenburg, Responsa, No. 934, cl, Prague; No, 
159, el. Cremona; Jlarteian MSS., London, No. 5680) 
designatel “ordinauces [* talkkanot”] 

His oFR. Tam.” A third synod, presided 
Takkanot. over*by I. Tam and Moses of Pon- 
toise, threatened wiih excommunicn- 

ton any person who should question the legality of 
a deed of divoree on the ground that Le document 
had not been written in the preseribed way. Other 
ordinances. doubtless passed at similar synods (sev 
Syxobs, RassisıcaL) by R. Tamı in conjunetion 
witli other French rabbis, were cited in the uame of 
R. Tam alone, and vorreetly, in so far as they we 
due (0 his suggestion. Among then was tlıe repe- 
ition of the ban uttered by R. Gersom against 


polygamy, and the regulation Unat inen must not di- 
vorce or desert their wivesexeept forsulicient enuse 
according to Ilalberstam MS. No. 
in Montefiore Tibrar. 

feld in 
ulm 


5. p. 256 (now 
No. 180; comp. IL. Tirsch. 
“T.Q.R.” xiv. 195), in which this second reg- 
is the name of R. Tamm, only the e: 
or study are suflieieut to justify 
aman in leaving his wife at any time, 

id that. Tan was very wealthy, and had 
h the King of France (* Sefor 
ha-Yasar,” & 595), who favored him (Abrabam ben 
Solomon, in Neubauer, “M. J. ©." i. 102; Hurkavy, 
“Hadaslim gum Yeshanim,” supplement to the 
Hebrew alition of Graetz, “ Hisı.” vi. 6, nole 10; 
Weilprin, “Seder ha-Dorot,” j. 2084). So inr us is 
kuown, Jacob hal wo suns, Joseph and Bolomen, 


and one dunghter, who martied in Ramernpt. "The 
“Isaac I Mei mentioned in ihe “Sefer Im- 
Yashar” (&$ 99, 252, 604) was bis brotber.. When 


the news of the heroie death of the martyrs at Bios 
renched Jacob, be appointed Siwan 20 (in the yeur 
11710 was May 26)a day of fasting Tor tie inlaubit- 
ants of runce, Puglund, au of the Rhine provinces, 
R. Taın’s chief work is his * Sefer ba-Yasbar," a 
very poor edition of which was published in Vienna 
in 1811, fronıa manuserjpt; the second 


The part, according to au Epstein manu- 
““Sefer ha- script, with (he notes of Ephraim Sol- 
Yashar.” omon Margolioutl and hisown, wasıe- 


issued by F. Rosenthal, among the pub- 

lications of the Mekize Nirdamim Soeiety (Berlin, 
1899). The first part (8X 1-592) contains princi- 
paliy R. Tam’s explanations (* bi’urim”) and no- 
vellie (* hiddushi — usually called “ tosafot "—to 
almudie treatises: the second part contains 
incipally his responsa. A very clear eritical aual- 
of the “Sefer Ia-Yashar” made by LH. 
in 1883; according to him the book in its 
om was writien by a pupfl and relative of 
a grandson of I. Yom-Tob ben Tudalı. 
The original “ Sefer ha-Yashar,” written by R. Taın 
himself, au corresponding approximately to the 
first part of the present work, as the subscription at 
the end of $ 549 shows, has doubtless been Jost. 
The compiler, however, worked with great literary 
Precision and faillıfuiness, and such expressions a8 
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«1 found no more in this connection in R. Jacob’s 
work,” or, “so coneludes R. Jacob,” expressions 
which oceur repeatedly throughout the book, leave 
no doubt as to the kdentity of the various sources. 
In the tosafoı are various passages from te 
*Sofer ha-Yashar,” which eited in the name of 
RT. Tumı (e.g., comp. & 26 with Tos. to Ber. 3a; 8 41 
with os. to Ket. 27a; ete.). The compiler of the 
“Sefer hi shar” had before him both redactions 
of the original work of R. Tam (se &$ 271, 353, 867, 
and Tas. to ‘Er. T4b). The tosafot contained therein 
are not arranged in the order of the Gemara, but 
Änst as the Jast eompiler chanced upon then, us he 
himself says. 

The present “Sefer ha-Yashar ” contains neither 
all tlıe tosafot of R. Tam, nor only his. He himself 
Il incorporated into his book the explanations of 
other commentators, as R. Gershom, Rasli, Eliezer 
ofM. 1ce (RABEN), and ReSHBaM; and ıhe later 
compiler addeı further tosafot of BR. Yam’s pupils, 
The original ohject of tlıe book is pluinly stated in 
the introduetion, which unfortumately Ias been pre- 
served only in a very ineomplete form: *Tcalled it 
* Sofer In. Yaslar, "says the author, “because in it 
T wish to seeoueile the old [divergent] traditions 
concerning the text of No Talmud with the original 

form of tie text" (comp. David of 

Object and Estelln's “ Kiryat Sefer” in“ M.J.C.” 
Method. 11.231). In these words is proclaimed 
a campaign against the conjectural 

eritieiem which was prevalent among Talmud exe- 
getes of Jucob’sday. Rashi had often allowed him- 
Self to incliente in his conmentury (re necessity for 
different rendings based om evidence supplied by 
the enntext. is pupils, however, and especially 
Sammel ben Meir, went still further and correered 
the Talmud text itself according to these correc- 
tions and their own. Against such violent treat- 
ment of ancient texts (*Sefer ha-Yashar,” p. 48b) 
R. Tam vigorously Proteste. “ Where my grand- 
father made one correction, Samuel made twenty, 
and erased [the old readings] from the manu- 
seripts [replaeing them with new ones].” Altliongh 
R. Tam welt knew tliat the’ Talnud was not free 
from textual eorruptions, he desired t0 restrain 
competont commentaorg who were in tle habit of 
altering the extnblished rendings. Only old manu- 
seriptsand well-anthenticateı rendings, which Jacob 
zenlonsiy collected and examincıl, would he vecog- 
nize as the norm. He also made corrections iu the 
Yalınud on the basis of the Talnud text of R. Hi 
neel, but hie exereised the grentest emution in ma- 
king such emenclations ($ 361), and hoped that Inter 
generations might understand what hadscemed unin- 
tolligibleinhisage. Thusa large part ofhis tosufot is 
devoted 10 a rectifieation of tlıe readings of the text. 

Since R. Tum objeeted so strangly t» textuul 
emendations, except in extreme cases, he was forced 
to adopt asystem of ensnistie inter- 
pretation. and to invent distinetions 
which die! nut exist in the plain read- 
in of tho text and which had to be 
interpreted into it. He beasts of his 
skill in reconciling eontradietory deei- 
sions found fü the Talmıd (*Sefer ha-Yashar,” p- 
78b). He would, however, have energetieully op- 


Treatment 
of Contra- 
dietory 
Passages. 


posed the.designation of his method as “ pilpulistie.” 
Ile emphatically asserts that hisexplauations follow 
the’ simple meaning of tie text (“peshat”). and 
arzues against those persons * who, by their pilpu- 
listice methods, distort te explanations of our teach, 
ers, and whose interpretation render tie Hulakot 
wholly meaning! and he aceuses them of in- 
‚nting difcullies solely with the purpose of meet- 
‚g them (ö. p. %9e). The pupils of R. Tamm took 
his warning aguiast textual changes to heart. and in 
50 far as they were (hiereby inducerl to preserve com- 
paratively unalterel the Talınwd text as it existed 
in (heir time, Jis innence can only le commended 
On the other hand, however, it can not be denier 
that he is in soine degree responsible for the pilpu- 
listie ınethods followed by his successors. 

R. Tam is geverally reyarded as the head of the 
French school of tosafists ("ba’ul ha-Tosafot”; 
Foseph ibn Zuddik, in “M. J. C.” 1. 99. Tlie closer 
association of the French and German Jews with 
their Christin fellow eitizens created new condi- 

tions of life, and necessitated religious 


As  vegulations and decisions other thun 
Tosafist. those contained in the Talmud. Tode- 


vive such taws directly or by inference 
from the Talmnd, aud to formulate them, was the 
task of the tosaßsts; and it was above all R. Tam 
who held that all new enactments must represent a 
continuous development of tlıe Talmud, as regards 
both its halakalı and its method of discussion. He 
is not content ja his tosafot merely to give halakic 
deeisions, but in ench case attempts their justiiea- 


tion, He uses two merhors of demonstration—the 
analogien) or induetive metliod, and te logical 


inethod; the second method consists of a series of 
Socratie questions, by which all possible opinious ot 
decisions excopt his nwn are exehnded as logiealy 
impossible. Tlie questions are thus the single steps 
in the demonstration. 

R. Tam was well aware that he had ereated this 
method of indireet demoustration. He wrote to his 
pupil Joseph of Orleans (* Befer ha-Yaslar,” p. Tb; 
comp. also 8 29%): "Thou knowest my method of 
postulating questions in order to rench the enrreet 
halakie view ["sbemu'ah”]. 1 give no foreed an- 
swers; my questions are their own answers.” If 
tie tosafists are really tle enntinuators or epi- 
gones of the Amoraiın, and differ from them only 
vespoet to langunge, it was chiely R. Tam who 
‚gave them the impulse in that diveeulon. 
large partof the tosafot given in the “ Sefer In. 
Yashar” have been reprinted in abbreviater form 

among the Talmudie Tosafot. The 
Relation to obserration has been made that the 

Tosafot deeisions in the “Sefer ha-Yashar” 

of Talmud. aud those in the Tosufot fregaenuy 

contradiet each other (comp ep. on 
no nn. “Sefi -Yashar,” $ 482, with Tos. to 
Shebu. dla, se. } These contradictions ean be 
stenee of 
. 782), 


into which testnal divergenees, vi 
tions, and mistakes crept at a very enrly period 
Afterward the mere content of his practien} deci- 
sions was regarded as sufficient, and these were 
rausmitted in the shortest form possible—often. in- 
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deed, in to brief a form ; 50 that when the laws came 
in later times to be aualyzed and amplified again. 
motives, methads of rensoning, ents which 
were iu reality wholly foreign to R. Tam were nt- 
tributed to lim. ests that if people hau 
studied the *Sefer hn-Yaslar” itself, which has al- 
ways been negketed, and Imd learned to know the 
writer through his book, the Halakalı would per- 
haps have had ja many respeots a wholly different 
development. 

Even during his Hfetime R. Tan was considered 
the greutest Talmudie author 


mis 


(Meir Rotheuhu 
and Italy (Mordeeui, Ket., No. 146), were addressed 
to him. His elder contemporaries willingdy yecog- 
nized his supevriority, am were not offendeu at his 
authoritutive and wather overbeuriug one. His 
responsa are scatlered through many halakie works; 
the greater part (108) of them is eontained in his 
“Sefer ha-Yashar” (21 part); in * Malakot Pesukot 
min Ia-Geonim” (ed. Müller, Nos. 7-9); in * Kerom 
Hemed ” (vil. 47 et s29.); and in the * Tesbubot 
Hakme Zarfut we-Lotar” (ed. Joel Müller, pp 
ix. et seq., Viema, 1891); others are found in 
the Malzor Vitry, which contains also his rules 
for writing the Toralı seroll (ed. Harwitz, pp. 
651 et seg., Berlin, 1898), and in a manuscript 
in the Bodleian (Neubauer, “Cat. Bord. Hebr. 
MS8.” No. 641, 9. No. 2348, 2 of the Bal- 
lefan eolleetion contains his rules for the drawing 
Up of contracts, especiaily dends of divorce (comp. 
“Sefer ha-Yashar,” $$ 09-69; Mahzor Vitry, ed. 
Hurwitz, p. 782; comp. ib. p. 786 for tie Nalizab 
formula; seo also Z. Frankel, “Entwurf einer 
Gesch. der Literatur der Nachtalmedischen Re- 
sponsen,” pp. 32 U s09.). 

In the field of Hebrew poctry, also, (he importance 
of R. Tam is not alight. He was influeneed by tie 
poetry of Ihe Spantards, und is the 


As chief zepresentative of the transition 
Liturgieal period, in Christian Iands, from thıe 
Poot, old “payyefanie” mode of expression 


to the more graceful forms of the Span- 
ieh school. According to Zunz (“ Liternturgosch, 
PP. 268 et sg.) he composed the following pieces for 
the synagogne: (1) several poenıs for the evening 


prayer of Sukkot and_oF Sheniui Azeret; (2) a 
hymn for the elose »f Sabbath on which a wedding 
is celebrated; (8) a Iyman for the replacing of the 


Toralı rolls in the Ark on Simhat Torah; (4) an 
“ofan” in four metrie strophes (sce Inzzatto in 
“Kerem Hemed,” vi. 85); (53) four Aramaie “ie- 
shut”; (6) two *selihot” (the second is Teproduerd 
by Zunz in *8. P.” p. 21S, in German verse; sec 
also * Nahalat SITeDal,” ia Berliner's * Magazin” 
[*Ozar Tob”], 1880, p. 36). Tr must, however, he 
remarkerl that Ihere was asynugogal poct by the 
name of Jacob ben Meir (Levi) who might casily 
have been confounded with tie subject of this 
artiele, and therefore Tam’s autlorship of all of 
these pocms is not above doubt (scc Landshnth, 
“"Amınude ha-'Abodah,” p. 106: comp. also Har- 
kavy, “Hadashiu ganı Yeshanim,” supplement to 


{he Hebrew edition of Gractz, “ Hist.” v. 80: Brody, 
Kuntras Ba-Piyyutia,” p. 72). The short pocms 
which sometimes preeede his responsu niso show 
great poetic Wlent and a pure Ilchrew style (seo 
Bacher in “ Monatsschrift,” xliv. 56 et sog.) 
Abraham ibn Ezra was traveling through France 
R. 1; teeied him in verse, wherenpon Ibn Ezra 
astonislment, “Who us admilted 
to the temple of poetry?” (“ Kerem 
i. 35). Another work of his in motrie 
forın is his poem on the accents, which contains 
forty-fivestrophes rining in DON; itis found in vari- 


. Parma), anıl is en- 
Uns given ıhe Kst 


med” (vii. 88), and Unl- 
whole poem in Kobak’s 


herstam has pri 
“Jeschurun” (v. 1% 
in the field oT grammatical exegesis R. Tamı tow 
ered high above hisnortlern French contemporaries. 
Ile wrote his “Sefer Ia-Hakrm'ot” 
vith the avowed Intention of “ harmo- 
ng” the statenents of tlie two 
ans Menahem ben Saruk and 
Dunaslı ben Labrat, but as a mutter of fact he usu- 
ally agrees with Menulem nd defends him against 
his opponent. In ihis work R. Tam divides the 
verbs into twelve classes, uecording to tlıeir roots, 
and it isa noteworthy fact that he arrives ab the 
era} Uhcory quite independentiy of Judah ben 
id Hayyuj. The work Ins been published hy 
in" Malıberet Menahem” (Iondon, 1855). 
Joseph Kıstuer afterward wrote the “ Seler hu-Galni” 
in oppasition to U kofR. Tam. 
The eabalists elaimed R. Tam as one of them- 


selves, aseribing to Lim a calmlistic Prayer begin- 
ung NZ D3O MWP22. Ttisveprodncen in Nathım 
ben Meir Krumenau’s “Hayye ‘Olam ha-Ba” 


(Cracow, 1643; see Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” eol. 
1258), R. Tam probably wrote margival notes ton 
Malızor (see Zunz, “Ritus,” 20), to “Seder Ko- 
dashim.” and to the “Ialakot Gedolot” (see Tos. 
to Ber. 37a and ‘Er. 404; Meir Rothenhurg, Re- 
sponsa, ed. Prague, No. 74; “Sefer Ia-Terumah,” 
No. 13). 

R. Tamm, in spite ot absorbing scholarly activi 
looked upon life and its changing conditions wi 
elvar eye, aud wherever {he Talmud wonld permit 
weleomed a less severe vitualistic practise (comp. 
“Sefer I Yaslar,” p. Tu); in many ensos he was 
“the apologist for existing customs and naages” 

(Löw, “Lebensalter,” p. 170). IIe was 

Character- especially lenient in regard 1o por- 
izetion. mittel and forbidden fonds (“issur 
we-hetter”; see Tos, 10 Hul. 104b; 

Tos. to “Ab. Zarah 350), to the collection of taxes 
from Jewsand Jewish proselytes (" Sefer ha- 
8 73b), to tlıe wine-trade (703 2; ib. & 618), 
many other practical questions (comp. @b. p. T5b, on 
unlenvened bread at ihe Passover Feast), too nume) 
ous 10 be indieated here. For exanıple, he allowed 
women to wear Yings on the Sahbatlı, and under cer- 
tain conditions permitted marriages to be performed 
on that day; for the formation of a quorum of ten 
(“minyan ®) be was willing to recngnize a boy who 
was a minor (“ katon ") as being of age (os. to Ber. 
47b; sce also Oppenheim in “ Monatsschrift,” 186 
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p. 92, on the *Bernickelgans”). Tu his decisions he 
is everywliere independent of standard autharities, 
even of his grandfatlicr Raslıi (“ Sefer ha-Yashar,” 
8.586); in tlıis respeet he served as a model for later 
teachers (Asher ben Jehlel, Responsa, No. 53). 

R. Tam had a large nuunber of disciples, wie had 
eome to him from France, Germany, Bohemia, and 
Russia; tne followingaretlie most prominent: Hay- 
yim ben Hananvelha-Kohen (scc his saying in Tos. to 
Ket. 1030); Isaae ben Sammel {RI tlıe Elder), son 
of R. Tam's sister, and wlıo afterward Look his place 
in Ramerupt; Peter, who was killed in Cariothin 
(see Wiener, * Tmek ha-Bakah,” p. 1 note 107; 


Green, "Gall Iudates.” D- 484) fu 1147: Tosenlı of 
Orleans; Eliezer ben Sunue) of Metz; Joseph Bekor 
Shor. In after-times, R. Tam, like Rashi, was paid 
almost unbounded respect. People hardly dared to 
contradiet him (sce Meir Rothenburg, Respousa, ed. 
Cremona, No. 14) orto deeide hetwecn grandfather 
and grandson, “tlıose two high mountains” (tb. No. 
159; Joseph Colon, Responsa, No. 161). 

As a matter of fact both have exereised an un- 
usually deep and a universal influence on the halakic 
development of European Iudaism down to the 
present day. Tables have been woven around the 
history of R. Tam, aud it is said that on one oceu- 
sion, wheu eertain rabbis were diseussing whether 
the knots in tlıe tefillin should be tied anew every 
day (Tos. to Men, 5b), he descended from heaven 
“like a lion ” and diseussed the question with Moses 
in the house ol Menalem Vardimas until Moses 
acknowledged himselt defeated, and told the rabbis 
that R. Tam was wortby to be followed (see D. 
Kaufmann in “R. BE. I.” v.273et sog), Sohigh an 
authority as Asler ben Jehlel placed R. Tam's 
knowledge even above that of Maimonides (sce 
“Yan shel Shelomoh ” on B. K., Preface). 
BipLionnarıiy : Berliner, in Jahrluch der Jüd. Liter 

Ossellschaft, Erankfort-on-the-Main, 108: Azulal, She: 

Gedolim, 1, Facun, Kenewet Jisvac 

isch, wi. Al2, 144, 15%, 170, 178 et s0q., 185 

datha, pp. tet seq.; Gross, GO: 


Güdeihann, Dosen, 1. d3, 18, 
©. be 78, 54, Dh, 102% 


har 
Grätz, 


Krenzange: pi 
on ii., part 1B, 
‚fer Vulasit, 


JACOB BEN MORDECAI: German scholar; 
Alonrished in the seventeouth aud eighteenth cen- 
turies. A native of Fulda, he was generally called 
“Jacob of Fulda”; but he was banished from that 
town and settledat Schwerin. He wrote: (1) “ Tikkun 
Sheloshah Misbmarot” (Frankfort - on - the - Oder, 
1601), prayens to be recited iu the tlıree divisions of 
the night, for which the Zohar was his rain sonree. 
This work was translated into Judwo-German by 
the author’s wife, Laza, who added a preface 
(Frankfort-on-the-Mein, 169%). Benjacob (“Ozar 
hn-Sefarim.” p. 669), following Wolf (* Bill. Hebr.” 
Hi., Nos. 1883 et seg.), attribufes the authorship to 
Laza. (9) “Shoshannat Ya'akob” (Amsterdum. 1708: 


Leghoru, 1792), a treatise on chiromaney, physiog- 
nomy, and astrology. 


Biziiograpur; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 4B2, ; 
Fürst, Bihl. Jud. 1. 305, wüere be is inentioned under Friltt. 


55 M. SEL. 


JACOB BEN MORDECAI HA-KOHEN: 
Gaou of Sura from 801 to 815; succeeded Hilai ben 
Mari. He ofliciated fourteen years, according to a 
text of Sherim (“M. J. C.” i. 39); according to 
other authorities (2.c. 3. 65, 188), eighteen years. In 
his decisions Jacob ben Mordecai Jeaned as much 
as possible toward the milder tuterpretation of Ihe 
Law, for which Zadok (appointed gaon in 823) and 


Lie tontemporaxies biamed him (* Homdalı Genu- 


zah,” ed. Jerusalem, No. 8; “Sefer ha-Eishkol,” 1 

91). A long responsum of his is preserved in “Or 

Zarua‘” (., No. 411; comp. also Rosh to Hul. iil., No. 

34). His decisions are given in comparatively pure 

‚Hebrew. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, ha-Rishonim, ii. 12la et seq.: 
Nüller, Mafteah U-Peshubot ha-Ge'onim, pp. 13 et 800.3 
Weiss, Dor, iv. #1, 44-45. 

6. M. Sc. 

JACOB BEN MOSES BEN ABUN (called 
ha-Nabi = “the prophet”): Head of the yeshibah 
ot Narbonne, France. As Abralıam db. David in his 

“Sefer ha-Kabbalah” (MS. quoted by Abraham Za- 

cuto in his * Yubasin,” ed. London, p. 84) mentions 

tlıat Moses ha-Darshan was the son of Jacob b. 

Moses, it may be coneluded tat Jacob lived in the 

elerenth century. He is mentioned by Abraham b. 

Isaac or Abraham, ab bet din of Narbonne (“ Ha- 

Eslıko),” ed. Auerbach, iii. 159, as the author of u 

responsum. The title “ha-Nabi” is honorifie, and 

was applied to other persons besides Jacob. 

BinLiogRAmmY: Gross, Galtta Judaica, v. #10; R. Ex 3. X, 


8.8. M. Ser. 


JACOB BEN MOSES OF BAGNOLS: Pro- 
vengal theologian of the second half of the four- 
teenlh century; lived successively at Salon, Avi- 
gnou, and Argon. He was the author of a casuistic 
and philosopkieal work, still extant in manuseript 
(“British Museum Cat.” MS. No. 2705). It is di- 
vided into three parts, cach witb a different titl 
(1) * Pesakim,” on tbings permitted and prohibited 
(“issur we-hetter ”); (2) “‘Ezrat Nashim,” on mar- 
riase, Jevirate, aud divorce kuws; (8) “ Sod ha-Hash- 
gabah,” containing essays on ethies, philosophy, and 


inystieism. 


R.E... ix. 51-58; Renan.xeu- 
B11 el scq.: Gross, 


G 1 Br, 


JACOB B. MOSES MÖLLN. See Möuıx. 
JacoB DEN Moses. 

JACOB IBN NA‘IM or NAYYAM: Rabbi of 
Smyrma toward the end of the seventeenth century. 
Ile corresponded with Hayyim Benveniste, author 
of *Keneset ha-Gedolah,” whom Jacob seerus to 
have succeeded in the rabbinate of Smyrun. Jacob 
was the author of “Mislikenot Ya’akob” (Salonica, 
1721). homilies on tle Pentateuch and other sub- 
jects, followed by a pamphlet entitled * Zenif Melu- 
kalı,” on the obligations of subjeets to their king; 
a responsa collection entitled “Zera' Ya'nkob,” fol- 
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lowel by a collection of sermons bearing the title 
> Yesbwot Yarakob,” Leghorn, 1734. Zedner (” Cat 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p. 2) autributes the hast two 
works 10 a dillerens author, wlom he culis Incob 
4ayyim ibn Nam; but Bunjacab auıributes them 
ta Joseph ibu Na'im. 
BIBLIOGRAPTIY: Azulai, Shem ha-Qrehotin, du, x 

‚Pad. üit, I. 

un 

JACOB BEN NAPHTALI: Tulmudist of 
Gnesen; Naurished about 1650. His futher was 
lerk oF the Jewry in Great Poland (MIO SD), 
wurd «lied in 1646. Tacob lost his fortune and buoks 
ina fire, and hadto wander ainılessiy abont. 
1652 he published in Amsterdam ht 
Melizot,” a book of poens, containing ogute 
between the boy and the soul, Ihymas for Ihe dehi- 
cation of u seroll of the Law, and elegies on the 
Cossack massuere oE 1643. Jacob superintendeil us 
correator Ihe printing of Nathan Eianover’s work 
"Yewen Mezulah” (Veniee, 16; In 1654, wien 
Jacob intended in go to Rome in order to procure 
Nrom the popea letter of protection against; the blood 
accusation am the excosses committed by the stu- 
denis of Jeswit colleges in Great Poland, he was 
higbiy recommended to the Ttallan communities Iıy 
Moses Zaeuto. 
BIRLIOGRAPUN: Steinschueider, Cat. Bent. ol. I42; Kauf- 

mann, in Afonitsschrift, 1804, 1 80. 

D. . B. 

JACOB BEN NAPHTALI HA-KOHEN 
Talian printer; born in Gazolo; Mved in the 
teench cuatuıy. For some time prior to 1556 he was 
the manager of Tobiah Foa's printing establisiment 
af Subbionetta, whleh issued Abmvanel's" Merkebet 
In-Misiweh” (1351. In 1556 Jacob removed to 
Mantun, where he superintended the printing of a 
great number of works in Rufellins's printing 
first. one, afterward in association with Meir b. 
Bplnaim Sofer, then from 1580 to 1563 »guin alone. 
Ihe first work printed by Incob at Mantun was Ei- 
jah Levim’s “Sefer ba-Bahur”; the hast, * Midrashı 
Yelaminedenn.” 


BIRLIOGRAPIY: Fürst, Bil. Tun. 1.2423 
teinschneider, Ca. Baudl. 


FE, Zu. € 
3 N. Sen. 

JACOB BEN NATHANAEL IBN AL- 
FAYYUML (the name is given in tlis form in 
“Mazref Ia-Kokmah,” fol. 9a; in Nenbauer, * M. 
7. C.” [Sambari} i. 122, 24; and in Nahum’s Hehrew 
version of Maimonides’ * Letter” cited below): Rest 
yesbibah of (he Yemen Jews in the second half of 
tie tweifth cenimey. AN that is known of him is 
Urat at tie suggestion of Solomon ha-Kohen, a pupil 
of Maimonides, he wrote to the kauter asking lıis ad- 
ice in regard to a pseudo-Messiah wlo was leading 
the Fews of southern Arabia astray. From a pas- 
in Maimonides’ * Letter to Ihe Wise Men of tw 
gation of Marseilles,” (he date of Jacob's 
is fixed as 1172 (Halub, in his ed. of “ Ixgeret 
Teman,” p. 51, note). In answer. Maimonides sent: 
his “Tugeret. Teman,” or, as it is also called, “ Pewnla 
Tikwah.” Harkavy supposes that 
zunee of Saadin’s ÜSefer ha-Galui” 
Mittheil.”v. 154; comp. * Monatsschrift," xliv. 308). 
Jacob’s father was known asa philosophieal writer 
(see Jew. Excyc. v. 25%) 6. 


pn. 


JACOB BAR NATRONAI: Gaou of Sura 
11-929. After the death of his predecessor, Sha- 


lom bar Mishael, the Academy of Sura became inı- 
poverished and was abandoned by mınst of tie siu- 


Position for thirteen years. Halevy Ins shown that 
he is not to be identified with Amram ben Solomon, 
as Grätz holds. 


2, Gesch, yi, 240; ide 
Dorot ha-Rishonfm, il. 
FAON, and Ihe ENUNOlOgic: 


in Mannfsschrift, 
142; kw. 
ts here 


M. Sc. 


JACOB NAZIR: French exegete; Hourisherl in 
(he second half of the twelfih century; oue of the 
‚of Meshullam beu ‚Jacob of Lunel. “Jacob 
9% Lunel” would acemdingly be only another desig- 
ion for “Jacob Nazir.” Jacolı Nazir wrote er- 
ı Biblical commentaries. including commentaries 
on Genesis (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Febr, MSS.r 
No, 1646, 2) and Job (see Zunz, *Z. 6.” p. 74), An 
explanation by Ihn of a prayer in the sitnud, given 
toncı Moses ben Isalah, is also extant (Mulızor 
Yitry, ed. Hurwitz, p. 868). Isaac ben Sumnel of 
‚Acre (r. 1800) is said to have described him as one 
ot (he most prominent cabalists, and Abmham ben 
David is said to huve been one of his pupils. Lt is, 
however, very doubuin whether Jacob Nazir had 
anything to do with Cabala. 


Mnafrhn 
inter and Wün- 
Zunz, Keitux, p. 10%. 
. K. 

JACOB BEN NISSIM IBN SHAHIN: 
Philosopher; lived at Kairwan ia the tenth century 
younger contemporary of Saadia. At Jucob’s re- 
quest Sherimm Guon wrote a treatise entitiel "Lg: 
geret,” on the redaction of the Mishnah. ‚Jacob is 
eretited with the authorship ol an Ambie con- 
mentary ou the“£ alı” (translate into Mo- 
brew by Moses ben Joseph). TTeasserts in Ihe iniro- 
duction that Saadia, while living in Exrypt, user to 
address very insignificant qnestions to Isınc ben Sol- 
omon of Kairwan, and that, on receiving Sundiu's 
comenentary, be fonnıl that the text Inu not been tın- 
derstood by the commentator. Jucob therefore de- 
Ciled to write another commentai In the sume in- 
troduction Jacob speaksof Galen, repenting Ihe story 
that hat eelebraterl pliysiciin was a Jew named 
“Gamaliel.” The Ilebrew translation of Jacob's 
eommentary is still extant in manuseript (Munich 
MSS., No. 92, 20: De Rossi MS$., No. 709) 
eerpts from it have been given by Landauer 
Dükes. 


a 


d 


Ku, Nofic 
Ent. Badl. col, TREE idem, 

nn, Die Arabische Literatur der 
Anden BB. 
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JACOB BEN OBADIAH SFORNO; Italian 
scholar; Mived at Venice in the sixteentlh and seven- 
teentli centuries. ITe was the author of a work en- 
titied “ Iggeret ha-Te‘amim,” on the Hlebrew accents 
(Venice, 1600). Steinsehneiler, however, believes 
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the work to be identical with the-* Iggeret ha-T 
amim” of AARON Anttattamt BEN Bart 


Binniocranty; Steinschneider Cat. Bedl, cols. Ti6, 1255: 
1. Indie, p. u: Benjacod, Ozur ka-Sefarim, Pı 3. 


© 1. Br. 

JACOB OF ORLEANS: French tosafist; died 
us a martyr in London Sept. 3, 1189. He was one 
08 the most distinguished pupils of Rabbenu Tamı, 
being often called by his teacher's name. Accord- 
ing to *‘Emek ha-Baka” (od. Crucow, p. 52), Jacob 
wag still at Orleaus in 1171, and went to London 
Iater, probably in response to a call as teacher from 
the community. He was killed during the anti- 
Jewislı riots in London at the coronationof Richard I. 

Jacob was a prominent tosafist, his Losafot being 
often quoted ; e.g., In "Ab. Zarelı 34a; Git. Sb; Ket. 
47a; Men. 101 54h; Pes. 5b; h. ; Zeb. 
14b, 89a; Yeb. da; also in (he old tosafot to Yoma 
34n, 8Su; in Judah of Paris’ tosafot to Ber. 21h, etc. 
He also wrote glosses to Ile Peutateuch, which are 
included in Isauc ben Judah ba-Levi’s “ Pa'ncak 
Rnza,” and are mentioned even more frequently 
in Judah ben Eliezer’s “Minhat Yehudah.” Jacob 
introduces a large number of gematriot'into these 
glosses. 

According to Gross, Jacob is also the author of the 
tosufot 10 Rashi’s Pentuteuch commentary which 
were written under the name of Rabbeun Tai, and 
which are mentioned by Geiger (* Parschandatha,” 


p. 86). 

Binmounary; 'Emek ha-Baka, ed; Vienns, pp. 45; 00. 
Oracow, wi BD. Ep: I. zit, Or Zaruon m hin 
Zunz. 2.0. 3a ; Gross, Gattin. ‚Zudaica. p. 


Furoba Jeitsaf An 'aland, pp. 108, #1 

ER A. P£. 
JACOB OF PONT SAINT-MAXENCE: 
Freuch tax-farmer of the fourteenth century. With 
Manecier of Vesoul and bis brother Vivant he was 
appofnted (1860) by Charles V., King of France, to 
eollect the tuxes Imposed upon the Jews, reti 
two dorins out of tie fourteen which each ‚Jew had 
to pay upon entering France. In 1865 a dispute 
arose between ‚Jncob and Manecier, in consennence 
of which the former Ironght suit against his oppo- 
vent before the parliament of Paris, and Manccier 
was fined. The two funetionaries became reconeiled 
in 1870, aud their position with the king, although 
weakened, was still sufficientiy important Lo enable 
them at the appronch of Passover in 1372 to obtain 
the loan of the Hebrew books deposited in tie Suinte 
Chapelle, Pari 
BiuLioararny : Isidoro Loch, Les Forpulsions. pp. 30-18; Leon 
hu. Lex Juifsd Paris, p.%; Revue Historigue, 1518, vi. 

@. 8.K. 


JACOB B. REUBEN: Karuite Bible exegete of 
the eleventii century. He wrote a briet Ilehrew 
commenfary on the entire Bible, which he entitied 
“Sefer ha-"Osher,” because, us he says in the iniro- 
Auction, the reader will find tiierein suflicient infor- 
mation, and will not need to have reeonise to the 
many volıminous commentaries which the anthor 
himself had consultel. The bock is. in fact, merely 
acompilation; theanthor’sexplanation of any given 
passare is frequently introlnced by the abbrevin- 
tions "9 or 'yr (£.a., Arabie “ ma'nahıı” or “ ya'ni 
“tlatistosay ”);anddivergent explanations of ather 


commentators are added one after the other aud pre- 
eeded by tie vague phrase g”7 ("another says”). It 
is, in fact, chiefly an extraet of Jefer b. ‘Ali's work, 
{rom whom Jacob borrowed most of his explanations 
as wellas the quotations from variousauthors, chielly 
on tie Pentateuch. But Jacobalso drew upon later 
Karaite authors, the Jast of whon is.Jeshua b. ‚Judah, 
wo, 50 fur as is known, flourished about 1054 (see 
Harkavy, “ Hadasbim gam Yeshanim,” vi. 17). This 
date points to the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tary as the date of composition of the “Befer Ia- 
“Osher.? 

Among Rabbinitie authors Jacob quotes Abu al- 

Walid; but his quotatious have apparently been 

intentionally suppressed by Firkovich 
The “ Sefer in his edition (sce Harkavy, “Altjü- 
ha-‘Osher.” dische Denkmäler aus der Krim,” p 

211, note 1), thongh they are found in 
the manuseripts, and one of them has been given 
in the edition (on ‚Jer. iv. 87; fol. 2b, live 1). If 
Jacob read Abu al-Walid not in the Arabic original 
but in the Hebrew translation, he must have com- 
piled his book in the second half of the twelftli cen- 
tury. Firkovich believes Jacob to have lived at 
Kertch, ja southern Russia, said to have been called 
720 in MTebrew; and he asserts that the I1BD 
quoterl several times in the commentary 10 the Pen- 
tatench is identical with Abraham b. Simhah of 
Kerteh (e. 986), a personage invented by Lim. Both 
ofthese assumptionsare of course inpossible. Jacob 
was probably a native of Constantinople, as bie com- 
mentary contains Greek glosses; and he was doubt- 
less influenced by Byzuntiue authors. 

The “ Sefer ha-'Osber” is found in manuseript at 
St. Petersburg, Paris, and Leyden. The library of 
the last-named eity is reported to contain two copies 
of the commentary to the Earlier Prophets and 10 
the twelve Minor Prophets (* Cat. Leyden,” 8, 12; sce 
Steinschneider, “Hebr. Tebers.” p. 941). Another 
portion, from Jeremiahto Chronicles (except Psalms), 
was printed, under the general title “ Mibhar Vesha- 
rim,” together with Aaron b. Jeseph’s * Mibhar” 
to the Earlier Prophets and Isaiah (Koslov, 1835). 
Steinschneider has edited tbe introdnetion (* Cat. 
Leyden,” p. 384); Pinsker has printed passages to 
2 Pentateuch (* Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” ii. 88 et 
; and Dukes, passuges to the Psalms (* Arch. 
IR ” 1847; “Orient, Lit.” 1850, p. 12). The *Sefer 
ha-‘Osher ” is of no espeeinl importance for Karaitic. 
Bible exegesis, nor, so far as is known, is it men- 
tioned by carlier Karaite authors. But it may have 
been used byn Hebrew translater or editor of Jefet’s 
commentary to the Minor Prophets. Of the latter 
work the beginning to Flosen has been edited by 
Töttermann (“Die Weissagung Hosens,” pp. 90 et 
‚seg., Leipsie. 5... [1880] ; seo Steinschneider, *Hebr. 
Vebers.” Le.) 

Jacob b. Reuben has been wı identißied with 
the Rabbinite translator nf the ”Liher Lapidum” 
(by Ihe English bishop Marbod, d. 1128) from the 
Latin into Hebrew, the translation also bearing the 
title *Sefer ha-‘Osher” (Steinschmeider, Le. p. 957; 
Kohut Memorial Volume, p. 56). Further, Jacob 
must not be confounded wifh the Rabbinite polem- 
ical writer Jacob b. Renben. author of the anti- 
Christian work “ Milhamot Adonai.” 


u 
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BIRLIOGRAPUY: Dukes, Beiträge, il. 42; fdem, prefice (0 
‚Proverbs (u Cuhen's French Bible). p. 33; Jost, Gesch. des 
Judentums iS: Steinsehneider, Cat, Leyen, p: 2; 
Pinsker, Liklrute Kadmantyyat, i. 
des Karücr Tortloben, Bihkoreh 
Gesch. id ed., v 
© 
JACOB BEN REUBEN IBN ZUR: 

ist and rabbi of Fez; born in the latter part of the 

seventeenth century; died after 1750. That his 
reputation as a Tahnudist stood high is apparent 
in the vespousn (* Kerem Hemed,” Leghorn, 1871) of 

Abraham Ankava, where he is quoted as an autlor- 

ity recognized byall Morocean Jewisl communities. 

Jacob was the author of the following works, still 

estunt in manuseript: *lJiddushim u-Derushim,” 

casuistic and hormiletie notes (“ Cat. Munich,” MS. 

No. 261); * Leshon Limmudim,” collection ot epistles 

signed pP» (= J[acob) bien) Zlur}; Steinschveider, 

“Cat. Bertin,” MS. No. 54). Jacob was ulso a li 

gien! poet, and wrote many dirges on the desumetion 

oE the Temple which were ineorporated {u the 

“Kinot” for the Ih of Ab in use among the Moroc- 

can Jews; and his name occnıs in the approbations 

to various Talmudical works, the last of which is 

dated 1750. 


Talınud- 


BIBLIOGRADTY : Azul, Shem ha-Gedotim, i. 06; Nept-Ghi 
Tan Totedat Ci el. p, 314: Steiuschuöider, ITeb. 


©. j "BR. 


JACOB ROMAN IBN PAKUDA. Sec Ro- 
MAN, Jacon, 

JACOB BEN SAMSON (sometimes called 
Jacob ben Simson): French tosuüstand liturgist; 
Aotished ar Paris or at Pulnise in the first third of 
the twelith century. Ife is mentioned by A 
Taku in his “ Ketab Tamim ” (see *Ozar Nehmadl,” 
iii. 50) as having been the pupil of Rusbi and the 
teacher of Jacob Fam. The former statement is 
eonfirmed by the fuct that in his commentary on 
Ahot, Jacob frequently «quotes Rus 
him as his master. There exists also a deei 
his (Paris MS. No. 326, fol. 50) which he seems to 
have written at the dietation of Rashi. Zunz, how- 
ever (* Literaturgesch.” p. 458), doubts tle statement 
of Taku that Jacob was te master of R. Tamı, 

Jacob fs called by Met of Rothenburg (Responsa, 
No. 655) * Jacob b. Samson of Paris,” but iu the cor- 
responding passage in Mordecui on Bezah (No. 672) 
he is eulled * Tacob b. Simeon of Falaise.”  Heis also 
mentioned im the fi ot to Hul. 54 (us “ Jacob b. 
Simeon ”); ‘Ar. 28b; Men. 64b; Mord: on Yon 
(No. 727); anıl * Likliute Pardes,” ed. Amsterdam, 
124 (where also he is called “ Jacob b. Simeon "). 

Jacob's Jiterary vetivitsy was both extensive and 
varied. Of is works (he following are extant: (1) 
“Sefer ha-Elloshi ” (Neubauer, at. Bodl. Hebr. 
MS.” 892, 7), 2 calendar begianing with the 
year 1123. (2) Commentary on Ahot (Neubauer, Le. 
Nos. 376, 379), which, owing to its being anon- 
ymous, was aseribed by some scholars {0 Rashi, by 
otliers to R. Isaiab, Raslımm, aud R. Ephraim 
(eomp. Samuel of Ucelu, preface to his “ Midrash 
Shemu’el”). Tiw author, however, introduces tie 
fourth chapter with an aerostie giving ihe name 
Jacob Samson {see 8. D. Tuzzatto in “ Kerem 
Hemed," iv. 201 el seg., and 8. Schechter, introduc- 
tion to his edition of Al. R. N. ch. ii). 


Jacob borrows frecly from the Abot or Mishnah 
or Baraita of R. Nathan, commonly designuted by 
him *Baraita.” The autborities quote by him 
are Raslıi, Mishnah of R. Geishom, R. Eplnuim, 


'n7 (probably R. Tam), Meshallam I. Kalauy- 
inus, Natlan ha-Babh, “Haggadat MHashkem, 
“Dib el Moslieh,” and * Micrash 


sel R. Shim’on Kara.” (3) Commentary om the 
Seder ‘Olam Rabbalı, or perhaps a treatise so en- 
titledand quoted by Judalı Sir Leon iu his tosıfot 
to Berakot (ed. Warsaw, p. 5Tb, or “Berakalı Me- 
nt.of which istobe found 
699, 12). (4) “Pi 
novelke on Bezah (Neubau: .L. 
No. 1101,2). It may also be eonchuded from his 
being quoted by Sbemaiah in his comimenlary on 
Tamid thal Jacob wrote a commentary on this 
treatise. (3) Commentary on the Barılta of R 
Samuel and on the “Sefer Yeziralı.” (6) Notes to 
Samson b. Jonah's hatakot concerning te Pussover 
feast (* OrZarua‘,” ii. 116b). (7) A pocm in Aramaic 
on the teutlı commandment and acommentary onit, 
as well as on three Arunalo poams wrilten by other 
liturgists on the Deenlogue (Parma |De Rossi] MS. 
No. 150). In his commentaries Jacob sometimes fol- 
lows tlie system of (he mystics, explaining the words 
according to gematria and notarikon, bnt he does so 
in a less degree than the later commentators, 
BiBLIoRRAFINN: Gross, Gatlla Judaien, pp. DU-MID; Zunz, 
Literatungesch Ayansteiu, in 
Sa en Apart N. on 
[3 M. SEL. 
JACOB B. SAMUEL SIRKES. See SınkEs, 
Jacon m. Sa 
JACOB BEN SHESHRT GERONDI: Span- 
ish eabalist of Gerona (wlıence his surname “Go- 
rondi”) in tie thirteenth century. He was the au- 
thor of “Saar ha-Shamayim,” a cabalistic essay 
published by M. Mortara in “Ozar Nelnmwad” (il. 
153 et seg.), Anl of “ Meshib Debarim Nekohim,” an 
apologetie work iu defeuse of tlıe Cabala, iu thirty 
chapters, still in manuscript (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 1585, 1586). According to 
the preface, he composed this apology against a cer- 
tain work full of heterodoxy. He refers to ansther 
work that be had written, and quotes Ihn Kzıa, 
Maftnonides, Ezra (Azriel), R. Joseph bar Samuel, 
aud Sarnuel ibn Tibbon’s * Yikkawn In-Mayim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPUY: Grätz, Gesch. 4 ed., vi, 302: Fuenn, Reneset 
Yisrack, s. 


K I. Br. 

JACOB BEN SOLOMON (called also Jacob of 
Courson): Wrench tosafist; bom at Courson, de- 
partinent.of the Yonne; flonrished between 1180. and 
1250. He was a pupil of Samson of Sens and, ap- 
parently, teneher of Meir of Rothenburg (Meir of 
Rothenburg, Responsa, ed. Oremona, No. 144). Ifis 
tosafot are quoteil in “Shittah Mekubbezet” to B 
E. {ed. Venice, 1202) 43a, b, under the name “ Incob 
of Courson,” and 79a under the erroncous designa- 
tion “Jacob of Kurso.” According 10 “ Iingzuhot 
Maimuniyyot” on “ Ma'akalot Asurot,” No. 13, Jucod 
wrote a work entitled “ Niinnkim,” containing eom- 
ments on the Talmud, He may also have been the 
author of another work entitlel “ Matben‘,” contain- 
ing Talmudie deeisions (comp. “ Haggehot Maimu- 


in Neubauer 
Bezim,” Inlaki 
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Jacob ben Reuben 
Jacob ben Zabda 


niyyoL,” L.c., and response of Samuel of Medina on 
Yorch De'ah, No. 198. 

Jacob corresponded with te liturgieal poet Judulı 
1. Sheneor, or Judah the Elder, as hie is also called. 


Bigmogkariiy: Zumz, 7. idem, Literaturgeseh. p. 
dr; Gross, Gallia Judatca, D. 


8.8. A. Pr. 


JACOB BEN S0SA: Idumenu leader. In the 
grent war against Rome, 67-70, when Simon bar 
Giora went on a nid through Idummwa to take pro- 
visions, Ihe Idumeans gathered together to defend 
their conntry, and tlien 20,000 0£ tom weut to Teru- 
salem. One of their four Jeudcıs was Jacob ben 
Sosa (Joseplims, *B. J.” iv. 4, $2), wIo succeoded 
in betraying the Jews to Simon (ib. 9,80). The 
Zealots ealleıl the Kdumenns to Jerusalem as a pro- 
tection against the Aristoerats, who were suspected 
of favoring the Romans. Some 5,000 of these Idu- 
means, whose chief lenders were Jacob b. Sosa aud 
Simon ben Katlıla, joined tie purty of Simon bar 
Giora (ib. v. 6,81). The Romans were tepulsed in 
au attack on the citadel of Antonin, one of the inost 
prominent in (hie defense being Jacob b. Sosa (id. vi. 
1,88). Ile was equully couspienous wien the Ro- 
maus tried to storm the Temple (ib. 2, 8.6). 

The Jdumeaus Gnally grew tired of the unequal 
contlict, aud secretly opened negotintions with Titus 
for surrender. Wheu Simon bar Giora heard of this 
he had their Jenders seized and jmprisoned, among 
them Jacob I. Sosa (db. 8. % 2 
BinLiogkapity: Grätz, Gesch. dth ed., It1. 508, 512, 586. 

«. 8. Er. 

JACOB TEMERLS. Sec Texenzs, Jacon. 

JACOB TUS (TAWUS). Sce Taw 

JAOOB UZZIEL. Sce Uzzieu, Jacon. 


JACOB OF VIENNA: Anstriun rabbi and 
Biblienl eommentator of the Fonrteenth century. 
The Munich MSS. (llebrew) contahı a conmentary 
on tie Pentateuch written by “Jacob of Vienna” 
No. 27, 2) and mention a certain * Jacob of Austria” 
“7. G.” p. 103) jdentifies him with 
0 was a pupil of Meir b. Baruch 
ha-Levi and who was eonsulted by Jacob Mölin 
(MaHRIL.) as “the great Iuminary R. Jekel of Aus- 
tria® (Jacob Mölin, Responsa, No. 101); Judalı Minz 
(Responsu, No. 15) also wmentions a “R! Jekel of 
Vienun,” probably the same person b 
Binnocsarın: Güdenann, Gesch. ih. 27. 

6. M. Ser. 

JACOB (B. JUDAH) WEIL. See Wer, 
‚TacoR. 

JACOB BEN WOLF KRANZ OF DUBNO 
(DUBNER MAGGID): Russim preacher; born 
at Zietil, government of Wilua, ubont 1740; diedat 
Zamose Dec. 18, 1804. At the age of eighteen he 
went 10 Meseritz (Mezhirechye), where he oecupied 
the position of preacher, Ile atayed tiere for wo 
yenzs, and theu becnme prencher successivelyat Zul- 
kiev, Dubno, Wiodawa (govermnent of Lublin), 
Kalisch, and Zamose. Fe rcmained at Dubno 
eighieen years, his stipend heing at iirst six Polish 
gulden per weck with lodgiug, tlis amonnt be- 
ing afterward augmented by two gulden. He 
ieft Dubno for Wilon at Ihe requestof Elijah Wilma, 


8. 


who, having recently recoverel from a sickners and 
being unable to study, sought diversion in his con- 
versation. . 

Jacob was au unrivaled preacher. Possessed of 
great eloqucnee, he illustrated both his sermonsand 
his homiletic commentaries with parables taken 
from human life. By such parables he explained 
the most diflieult passages, und cleared up many 
perplexing questions in mbbinical law, He was 
also an eminent rabbinical scholar, and on many 
occasions was consultel as an authority. 

All of Jacoh’s works were published after his 
death by his sou Isaac Kranz and his pupil Abra- 
ham Bär Plalm. These are: “Obel Ya’akob,” a 
homiletie commentary on the Pentateuch abounding 
with graphic parables (i., Jozefow, 1830: ü., Zolkiev, 
1837; iii., Vienna, 1888; iv., 1861; v., Vienna, 1859); 
“Kol Ya’akob” (Warsaw, 1819), a similar commen- 
'y on tlıe Five Scrolls; “Kokab mi-Ya’akob,” a 
conmentary on the “Iuftarot”"; “ Emet le-Ya'akob” 
(Zolkiev, 1886), a commentary on ıhe Passover Hag- 
gadah; “Sefer ha-Middot” (n.p., 1862), erhies ar- 
range in eight “gales” or sections, each section 
being divided into several chapters. This work 
resembles very much the “Hobot ha-Lebabnt” of 
Bahya. As the author himself had given no yame 
to it, Abraham Bär Plahm, its editor, at first intended 
to cal it “Hobot ha-Lebabot he-Hadası ? Thre 
New ' ITobot ha-Lebabot ’”): but out of respect for 
Balıya he changed his mind. The eritor also ve- 
vised the work, and added to ita preface containing 
a sketch of (he author's life, and glosses of his own 
under (he title “Shiyyureha-Middot.” Moses Nuss- 
baum of Przemysi extincted from the authors 
“Ohel Ya'akob ” allttbe parables, and published them 
in one book entitled “Mishle Ya'akob” (Oracow, 


Sofer ha-Middut, Preface ; Fueun, Kencset 
; If. Margaltot, in Ha-Zefireh, 1902.80. 8. 
M. Ser. 

JACOB B. YAKAR: German Talmudist; four- 
isheil in the first half of the eleventh century. He 
was a pupil of Gershom b. Judah in Mayence, and 
is especially known as the teucher of Rashi, wIo 
charueterizes him as “ mori } ken.” 

Jacob was one of the leading Talmudie authori- 
time, althouglı Rashi sometimes criticizes 
the opinions of his teacher. It appears that Jacob 
had altendy written conmentaries on portions of the 
Talmud before Rashi (e.g., comp. Rashi on Bek. 41a); 
yrate, mu Raslıi's commentary on the Tal- 
derived from orıl communications of Jacob, 
, is meant when Rasbisays simply “ıny 
teacher” withont naming anyone. It appcars also, 
from a remark of Raslıi (commentary to Job xxti, 
30), that Jacob was eugaged in interpreling the 
Bible and in the study of Hebrew. Pesides Rashi, 
the German Talmndists Elinkim b. Meshullam ha- 
Levi aud Solomon b. Samson were pupils of Jacob. 


BigLiograpnv : Gross, Gallien Furlafca, pp. 300. 306; Zunz, 
Bingraphy of Rashi, Nehrew transl., IP- a 


ss. 

JACOB BEN ZABDA: Palestinian amora of 
the fourtli generation (4th cent.): junior contempo- 
rary, and probably pupil, of Abbalıu, in whose name 
he repeats several halakic deeisions and homiletic 


mund 
who, in fa 
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; Pos. 294; Pesik. Th; Sheb. 
; Niddah rs He also repcats halakat in 
{he names of Jereminh auıl Jose IE. (Kelim 1. 1). 

Jacob was a Grm believer in the powers of magi 
Bread or other eatables found ou tlie road mnust not 
be touched, according to Aim, because such food 
may have been ini there forwmagjcal purposes (Lev. 
R. sswvil). From the words “And the people 
spake against God, and against Moses” {N 
5) Jacob fufers (hat he who spenks agalust his 
teacher is as though he insulted the mujesty of God 
(Midr. Teh. xax.). 


JACOBI, ABRAHAM: American plıysi 
born at Hartum, near Minden, Westphalia, May 6, 
1830; eduented at the mniversities of Greifswald, 
Göttingen, and Bonn (M.D., 1851). Identified with 

i vement in Germany, he 
imprisoned at Berliu and 
Cologne, under the charge 
of high treason, from 1851 
when liberater 
he emigrated to Amerien, 
settled in New Yark eity, 
and 5000 became one of its 
leading practitioners. He 
became professor uf dlis- 
enses of children at the 
New York Medien! Coll 
1961-64), at the Univen 
sity of the City of New 
York (1865-70), and at the 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1870-02. from the last of which institntions 
he received the dugrce of LL.D. 

Jacobi was canneeted also wi 
pitals of New York eity, and was president of the 
New York Academy of Medicine (1835-39) and 
chairman of the American Commission to Ihe Four- 
teenth International Medical Congress at Madrid 
(1908). 

Jacobi contrihuterl arti 
‚ ete., to Gerhardt" 


Abraham Javobi. 


h many of the hos- 


es on diphtheria, ysen 
“Handbuch der Kinder- 
krankheiten.” Among his works are: “ Dentition 
and Its Derangement,” New York, 1962; “The 
Raising and Etlucation of Abandoned Children in 
Europe,” ib. 1870; * Infant Diet,” ıb. 1874: “ Diph- 
theria.” €. 1376: * Therapeuties of Infaney and Child- 
hood,” Philadelphia, 1878; * Intestinal Discuses,” 
New York, 1880. 


Biptiosnary: Fagel, Bing. Lex.; Hirsch, Bing. her. 
a FTM 


JACOBI, HEINRICH OTTO: German phi- 
lolayist; bom at Tütz, West Prussia, 1915; died in 
Berlin 1864. He studied at Berlin University, aud 
received the honorary degree of Ph.D. from tlie 
University of Königsberg in 1854 for his profound 
knowledge of the Greek lunguage. He wos en- 
gaged as'teacher at tie Joachimsthul Gymnasium, 
Berlin, from 1854 til} 1858, and (hen became teacher 
at the Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasium at Pausen, 


He 


where in 1360 he received the title of professor. 
became a Protestant. 

Jaeobi is the compiler of the most valuable ® In- 
‚Jex Greeitatis” (0 Meiscke's edition of *Gr 
Comicorum Fragmenta,” Berlin. 1847. Of 
works may be meutioned * In Cnmicos Gw 
notationum Corollarium,” ib. 186. , 
BiBLiowarıy: De le Roi, Juden-Misstum, 1.218; Alte, Deu 

sche Bingraphie. 

® FT. 

JACOBI, KARL GUSTAV JAKOB: German 
matbematieian 10, 1804, at Potsdam; 
died at Berlin . 18, 1851; brother of Moritz Her- 
mann Jacobi. Hestudicd maihemnties, philosophy, 
and pbilology at the University of Berlin, and in 
1924 (having embrace stian faith) became 
privat-docent in mathematies at his alma mater, In 
1825 he acteıl in the same aypmeity at Königsberg, 
where he was appointed assistant Professor in 1827 
and professor in 1829. At that perio he, together 
with Abel, made his epoch-making discoveries in 
the field of elliptie functions. To beneft his henltlı 
he went ia 1843 to Italy. On his return Io Germany 
he established himself as professor of mathematies 
at the University of Berliv 
Most of Jacobi's papers were published in Orelle's 
Journal für die Reine und Augewundte Mathe- 
matik” and in the “ Monatsberichte” of the Berlin 
Academy of Seiences, of which he becumea memher 
in 1836. OF his independent works may be men- 
tioned: “Fundamenta Nova Theorie Funetioumn 
Eilipticarum,” Königsberg, 1929, and *Canon Ariıh- 
metieus.” Berlin, 1839. Jacobi’sleetureson dymamii 
were published in Berlin in 1866 (Al et., 1884). Tlie 


Berlin Academy of Sciences published his *Gesum- 
melte Werke” (8 vols., iuchuding supplement; . 
1881-9). 


ences (1853); 
Gesch. der} 

S. 
JACOBI, MORITZ HERMANN: German 


plıysieist; born Bept. 21, 1801, ak Potsdam; died 
March 10. 1874, at St. Petersburg. He was estub- 
lished as architeet nt Königsberg when, in 1885, he 
was appointed professor of architeeture in tho Uni- 
versity of Dorpat. Called in 1837 to St. Petersburg, 
he became in 1842 an extimordinany member, anıl 
in 1847 full member, of the Russian Academy of 
Seienees, aud later he received the title of * Stute 
eouneilor.” His greatest merit was the discovery of 
galvanoplasty (1838). Besiles his “ Die Galvane- 
Plastik” (St. Petersburg, 1840) and “ M&moire sur 
n de 1’Electromagndiisme au Monve- 
Machines” (ib. 1835), Jacobi published a 
large number of papers I the * Memoires” of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg. 

Brerhans 


wild, 
8. 
JACOBI, SAMUEL: Danish physiciun; born 
in Yaroslav, Galicia, 1 diel in Copenhagen 
1811. Be studied the Talmud for some yenrs, but 
1P io merlical studies, which he 
pursued at the universities of Breslan, Leipsie, and 
Hatle, obtaining his diploma from the last-named. 


Kımwersations-Ler 
Termannı detcnbi, IN 
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In 1792 he settled in Copenhagen, and in 1796 ob- 
Wine permission to practise medieine in Denmark. 
In 1798 a voyal patent assured him that his faith 
shoulı prove no hindrance to his promotion. 
ive worker in (he Interests 
15. Ile acted as physieian to the 
Jewish poor, and assistel in founding a free school 
tor Jewish Days, as administrator of which he ofli- 
inte] until his deatl. During the last year of his 
ife Jncab was vice-president of (lie Danish Medical 
Society 
Binuiogkarıtv: C. F. Brieku, Dansk Biogmwafisk Bere, 

» 6 


JACOBS, GEORGE: American rmbbi of Eng- 
ish Sephardie deseent: born in Kingston, Jamaica, 
Sept. %, 1834; dien in Philadelphia July 14, 198. 
Ele went to the United States fu 1854 and settled in 
Richmond, Va., hequenty olticiuting for the Con- 
1 Beth Shulome, studyiog meanwhile for the 
; in 1857 he wus elected to the rabbinate. 
In 1869 he succradeil Inne Levser as vahbi of the 
Cougregavion Beth EI Rmeth in Philadelphia. Me 
wasconnected with many Jewish and other lodges, 
and was one of the founders of tie Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association of Philndelphin, of the Board 
of Jewish Ministers of Philadelphia, aud of the 
American Jewish Publienlion Socieiy. He was a 
contributor to the Philadelphia Jewish press, pub- 
lishe«l several eatechisms, and aided in the revision 
of ihe Englich of the Szold-Jastrow Prayer-Book. 


Brnzoasapny; ‚Jewish Record (Philndeipbia). July 18 and 25. 
and Vet. 24, 165 R 


TACOBS, HENRY 8.: American rabbi; bom 
in Kingston, Jumaica, March 22, 1927; died in New 
York Sept, 1%, 1898. Ie studied for the Jewish 
ininistry under the Rev. N. Nathan, at Kingston, 
holding at the suine time the position of head mas- 
ter in tlie Jewish Free School. At tie age of 
twenty be accepted a call from the congregation in 
Spanish Town, but later returned Lo Kiugston as 
rabbi of the English au German synagoyue there. 
In 1854 he went to the United States as rabbi of 
the Congregatiou Beth Sinlome in Richmond, Va. 
His subsequent rabbinates wereat Charleston (1858- 
1862), ut New Orleans (1866-73), aud at New York 
(Shewith Israel, 1873-74; B'nal Jeshurun, 1874-08). 
The honorury degree of D.D. was eonferred npon 
bin in 1900. He was president of the Boanl of 
Jewisli Ministers of New York from its organiza- 
tion wars his dentb, and was vice-president of the 
New York bmnch of the Alliance Isradiite Uni- 
verselle F% 


JACOBS, JOSEPH: Critic, folklorist, histo- 
jun, statistiehun, communal worker; born Aug. 2), 
1854, at Sydney, N. 8. W.; erluented at Syaney 
Grammar School, Sydney and London universities, 
and St. Joln’s College, Camlnidge (senior moralist, 
1870). After taking his BA. degree at Cambridge 
he went to Berlin (1877), where he studied under 
Steinschneider and Lazarus. From 1878 to 1884 he 
was secretary of Ihe Society of Hebrew Literature. 
In the London * Times” of Jan. Hl and 18, 1882, ap- 
peared artieles by Jacobs on the persecution of tlıe 
Jews in Russia which drew the attention of Europe 


to the “pogrom” of 1881 and led to the Mansion 
House Meeting of Feb. 1, 1882, and to tlıc forma- 
tion of the Mansion House Find and Committee, of 
which Jacobs was secretary (1882-1900). From his 
connection with tbe Mansion House (later Russo- 
Jewish) Committee he was led to investigate the 
general “ Jewish question,” as a result of which he 
pnblished a bibliography (1885) and social and 
‚5 0f the Jews of Europe in a series of 
papers eontributed to the “Jewish Chronicle” and 
to tie “Journal of tbe Anthropological Institute” 
(1882 to 1889; afterward republished as “ Studies in 
Jewish Statisties,” 1890); they were among the 
Arst attempts to apply the priuciples of statistical 
science to modern Jewish problems. 

Meanwhile his attention had been drawn to Jew- 
ish history by the Auglo-Jewish Historical Exhibi- 
tion of 1887, to Ihe literature and art committee of 
which he was honorary seeretary, in that capacity 
compiling, with Lucien Wolf, tie catalogue of the 
ion. He was associated with Wolf in the 
compilation also of a bibliogruphy of Anglo-Tewisl 
history as one of the publications of the exhibition. 
This bibliography has been the inspiration of all 
subsequent research in that Dield. In 1988 he under- 
took a literary journey to Spain to investigate the 
Jewish mannscript sources of that countty; Ihe 
results of his journey were published iu 1808 under 
the title *Sonrees of Spanish-Jewish History.” In 
1891 he wrote, in eonnection with the Guildhall 
Meeting, a further account of Russian persecutions, 
with an appendix on anti-Jewisl legislation in Rus- 
sia (reprinted by ıhe Jewish Publiention Society of 
America). 

From hisrescarches in connection with the Anglo- 
Jewish Ilistorical Exhibition Jacobs was led to 
Study the early history of the Jews In England, on 
which he published his * Jews ol Angevin England ” 
(1898). Tu 1896 he collected u number of his essays 
on Jewish philosophy and history under the title 
“Tewish Ideals”; in the same year appenred the 
rst issue of bis “Jewish Year-Book.” One of the 
chief erities of the “ Athenreum,” he wrote necrolo- 
gies on George Kliot, Matthew Arnold, Newman, 
‚venson, und others, Inter assembled under tlıe 
itle “Literary Essays” (1804). Ile has published 
also a volume on *Tennyson and ‘In Memoriamı ’" 
(1892). Jacobs has issucd many editions of English 
elassies, including Howell’s *Familiar Lerters” 
and Painter’s “ Palace of Pleasure,” und has written 
introduetions to Jane Austen’s “Emma,” Thack- 
eray's “ Esmond,” and otber masterpiecus. Toward 
the end of 1896 he visited the United States, lectur- 
ing at Gratz College in Philadelphia aud before the 
Council of Jewish Women at New Yı Philadel- 
his, and Chicago, on the “ Philosophy of Jewish 
History.” Jacobs was one of the founders of the 
Jewish Historical Society of England, of wlıich he 
was president (1808-99), aud also of tlıe Mnccabeans. 
He was for many years on the executive committee 
ofthe Angio-Jen Association and on the conjoint 
committee of that body with the Board of Depunies, 
In 1960 he went to New York to act as revising ed 
tor of tie Jewisn ExeveLdrrDra, in which capacity 
be is still engaged (1909). He was connected for a 
tine with the * Jewish Chronjele” of London and 


Jacobs, Joseph 
Jacobson, Ludwig 
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rk}, am is one of Ihe 


the “Jewish World” (New Yı 
alitors of “Jewish Charity 

Jacobs is one of the chief English authorities on 
folk-lore, and was editor of “ Folk-Lore,” houorary 
retary of the International Folk-Lore Coun 
and chairman of the Hiterary committee of the Folk- 
'ess in London, 1881. He has published 
many works in (his field, notably a reprint (1830) of 
Caston’s *Esope” with a volume of prolegomenn. 
on the history of the Esop fable, as wellassevert 
volumes of Euglish and other folk-tules. From his 
studies in folk-lore he was, in his “Studies in Bib- 
lical Archeology” (1894), led to apply to the Bible 
the methorl of cumparative Institutional archeolagy. 
Jacobs has also written au imaginative life of Jesus 
from a Jewish standpoint (“ As Others Saw Flim,” 
1895; 3d ed. 1003). 


PinLiograrmv; Men and Women of te Time, 1894: When 
Who u England: Del Do u America: Dietionnarr 
Zulernagioet sies Bolktoristes, 188; Nat. Diet, or An. 
Eue.0f zlın, Big, 00: Oritle (New York), Ju-=9 
Mus. Cal. Supplement, 1003, &. 12% 


JACOBS, JOSEPH (kuown as Jacobs the 


Wizard): English conjurer; borı at Canterbury 
1813; died Oet. 13, 1870. He first appearedl in Lou- 


don at Horu's Tavern, Kennington, in 1835, when 
‚he introdueen the Chinese ring triek. Atthe Strand 
Theatre in 1841 he achieved a great success by the 
ald of expensive appuatus. Jucobs in 1850 in- 
vente the trick of produeiug from under a shawl 
bowis of wüter containing goldtish; he uppeareı 
at the Adelaide Galiery in 1853, in America in 3854, 
and in Australia auıl New Zealand in 1860. In the 
last-eited year Iie opened the Polygrmphie Hall in 
London. 


BinLIogRarıy 
the Conjureis, pp. 2 


Terwig Record, Nov. 18.1970; Frost, Lfves of 
2, London, 1876; "Boase, Muderie 
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Sacons, SIMEON : Judge in the Supreme 
Court of the Cape of Good Hope; bom in 1830; 
died in London June 15, 1883. He became a bar- 
rister of the Tuner Temple iu Nov., 1852. In 1560, 
in search of health, he emigrated to the Cape of 
Good Hope, aud in 1861 was appointed attorne 
general of British Kaffraria, which ofiee he held 
til} 1866, when he became solieitor-general at tlıe 
Cape ot Good Hope. He acted as attorney-general 
from 1874 {0 1382, in which year he was promoted 
puisne judge aud le a member of the exeeutive 
couveil. In the course of a few months he retired 
from active Hfe, and was created C.M.G. in Nov., 


Aipmoorgmunn: Tew. Chrom. nnd Jeie. TWorid, June Bi, 189 
Fimes (London). June 20, 183% Zingari, March 14. 187; 
Cape Argus July 1883: Bosse, Modern British, Biography! 
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JACOBSOHN, PAUL: German physician and 
hygienist; horn in Berlin Sept. 30, 1809; eduented 
at the gymnasium in Berlin and the universities of 
Berlin and Freiburg (M.D. 1891). He settled in his 
native city, and from 180% to 1894 was assistant 
Physieian at the Jewish hospital there. From 1894 
to 1897 he wasassistant at the dispensary of Martin 
Mendelsohn; and since’ 1895 he has been coeditor 
with B. Dietrich of thie “ Deutsche Krankenpflege- 
Zeitung,” of which he was tlıe founder, 


the improvement of 


Jacobsohn's specialty is 
He founded 


using and tle training of murses. 
the Deutsche Krankenpllegerbunu (society of Ger- 
man murses) in 1809. Jucobsohn has inventad a 
special stretcher for the conveyance of putients, 
au a seale for weighiug. Among his works muy 
be mentioned: “Handbuch der Krankenversorgung 
und Krankenpflege” (withG, Liebe aud G. Meyc), 
Berlin, 1908-1000. en 


TACOBSON: Danish family of engravens, of 
whom the fust important member was Aaron 
Jacobson (171 who, in che middle of the 
genth cenury, burg and settled in Copen- 
hagen, where (1745) he beeameengraverof the royal 
seals. Fe had two sons: David Aaron Jacobson 
(born in Copenhagen ; succcedled his father ns 
royal engraver) and Solomon Aaron Jacobson 
(born in Copenhagen 1754; died there June28, 1830) 
Solomen Jacobson was n skilful eugraver, and in 
1788 went to Stockholm to make miniatme vepro- 
ductions in precions stones of Some antique statunry 
belonging to Gustavus IIL of Sweden. Ile was 
a member of the Academy of Arts of Stockholm, 
and was adınitted (1796) to membership in the Da- 
vish Academy ol Fine Arts, to which he had sub- 
mittel an onyx engraving of Apollo. He angraval 
also several medals, among then being the “Ole 
Boreh Medal” and a medal in commemoration af 
Queen Marie Soße Frederikke. Albert Jacobson, 
son of Solomon Jacobson, also beenme su noted medul- 
ist and a member of tlıe Danish and Swedish acane- 
mies of arts. Te carved (1836) in topaz a portrait 
of Kiug Frederick VT. of Denmark, and (1837) in 
carneliun a portmit of Emperor Nicholas }. 


Binuionparny; Sulmonsons Store Tlustrerede Kunvers- 
tims-Lexieun u 


Taconson, EDUARD: German drama 
born at Gross Sirelitz, Silesia, Nov. 10, 1333 (M.D. 
Berlin, 1859); died in Berlin ‚Jan. 29, 1397. ITe es- 
tablished himself asa physieian in Berlin. While a 
student he wrote the farce “Faust und Gretchen ” 
1856); and from this time on he wrote—either slone 
or in collaboration witli ©. F. Berg, O. Girndt, G. v. 
Moser, Julius Rosen, and others—burlesques which 
became stock pieces in almost all German theute: 
The following muy be specially mentioned: * Meine 
Tante—Deine Tante!” (Berlin, 1858); “Lady Beef- 
steak ” (1860); * Wer Zuletzt Tucht” (1961); “Bach 
fische, oder ein Mädchenpensionat” (1864); * Seine 
Bessere ITälfte” (1864); * Humor Verloren Allen 
Verloren!” (1867); "1,733 Thaler 2% Silber- 
groscheu” (1870); “500,000 Teufel” (played 300 
times suecessively in Berlin); “Der Nachbar zur 
Linken” (188%); “Das Lachende Berlin” (1888): 
“Salontirolerin ” (1888); aud “ Goldfuchs” (1890). 
BiBLIOGRAPIY: Meyers Konversations-Lexriken, 1807. 


JACOBSON, HEINRICH: German phys 
born Oct. 27, 18%, at Königsberg, Enst Prussia; 
died Dec. 10, 1890, at Berlin; ednented at the gyınna- 
shum of his native town and at tho umiversilies ol 
Heidelberg, Berlin, Prague, aud Halte, he graduated 
from the Jast-pamed as doctor of medicine in 1847. 
Setting as a physieian in Königsberg, he became 
privat-docent, and in 1872 ussistant professor, at the 
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university of that town. Being elected chief phy- 
sieian al the Jewish Hospitul (Jüdisches Kranken- 
haus: Iunere Station) in Berlin in 1872, he removed 
to the German capital, where he sesided for the re- 
maiuder of his life, 

Jucobson was a great clinieist, aud wrote many 
essaysanıd haoks, especially on experimental pathıol- 
0gy. Among them are: “Beiträge zur Hämady- 
namik” (in Reichert-Du Bois’s “ Archiv,” 1860-62); 
“Zur Einleitung in die Hämodynamik” (id. 1861); 
*Teber die Blutbewegung in den Venen” (in Vir- 
chow's “Archiv für Patlologische Anatomie und 
Physiologie und für Klinische Medizin ”), 1866, 1867; 
*Ueber Normale und Patlologische Localtempera- 
tun,” Berlin, 1870; “Ueber die Herzgeräusche,” 
* Ueber den Blutdruck in Comprimitirter Luft,” 


Binurograrnv : Jew. Chrom. Dee. 19, 1890; Pagel, Biog. Ler. 
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JACOBSON, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH: 
German Jurist and writer on ecelesiastical Jaw; born 
at Marienwerder June 8, 1804; die at Königsberg 
March 19, 1863. He studied in the Fatter city, and 
at Göttingen and Berlin; became privat-docent au 
te University of Königsberg; assistant professor 
in 1891; and professor of law in 1836. Early in life 
Jacobson embraced Christian! He wrote: “ Kirch 
eurechtliche Versuche” (2 vols., Königsberg, 1531- 
1833); “Gesch. der Quellen des Kircheurechts des 
Preussischen Stuats” (8 vols., ?. 1887-44); “Der 
Preussische Staat” (Leipste, 1934); * Ueber das 
Oesterreichische Koukortat” (5. 1856); und *Das 
Evangelische Kirchenrecht des Preussischen Staats 
und Seiner Provinzen” (2 parts, Halle, 1864-66), 
which was is prineipal work. Jacobson took 
a very active part in the ecelesiastical movement of 
his time nad beenme a partizau of the Free Evan- 
gelical Church, In this capacity hu wrote on mixed 
marriages (1838), and on tlıe genuflection of Protes- 
tants in Bavaria (1844), etc. 
Bivuioanarıy : Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, 18T. 


JACOBSON, ISRAEL: German philanthro) 
and reformer; born in Halberstadt Oct. 17, 1768; died 
in Hanover Sept. 14, 1828. Origimally his farher’s 
name was Jacob. is purents were in humble eir- 
cumstances. Owing to tlıe very Jow level ofefieieney 
of the Halberstadt public schools, Israc! attended 
mainly the Jewish religious school, in his leisure 
hours studying on his own account, At the age of 
nineteen, after having acenınulated a small fortune, 
ho became engaged to the grauddaughter of Philip 
Samson, founder of the Samson-Schule at Wolfen- 
üttel, at which Zunz and Jost were edncated. 
Jacobson took up his residence in Brunswick, and, 
possessing grent financial ability, rapidiy increased 
his fortume. He established (1801) in Seesen, near 
the Harz Mountains, a school in which forty Jewish 
and bwenty Christian children were to be educuted 
together, receiving free board and lodging. This 
close association of children of different ereeds was 
a favorite idenof his. The Tacobson school soon ob- 
tainedl wide reputation, and huudredsof pupils from 
neighboring places were edıtented there. During 
the hundrod years of its existence it has stood fore- 
most in every-liue of educational work. 


‚Jacobson very soon perceiveud the necessity of im- 
buing the young as eurly as possible with proper 
religious impressions. In 1810 he built a beautiful 
temple within the school-grounds aud showed his 
Reform sympathies by supplying it will an organ, 
the first jnstance of the plucing of an organ Ina 
Jewish house of worship. Hyinns in German were 
sung by the boys; and 
prayersio German were 
added to those in He- 
brew. The liberality 
oflisviewswasfurther 
shown by his strong 
advocacy of the intro- 
uction of confirma- 
tion. It was Jacobson 
himself who, in 1811, } 
eopilmied, intlieSeesen 
Synagogue, (le first 
five Jewish boys. 
When, under Napole- 
on’s rule, the kingdom 
of Westphalia was cre- 
aten, and Jerome, the 
emperor’s brother, was 
placed at ite head, 
Jacobson, who had removed to Cassel, the resi- 
dence of the king, was appointed president of the 
Jewish consistory. In this capacity, assisted by 
a board of officers, he did his best to exereise a ve- 
forming fnfluence upon the various congregations of 
tie country. Heopened a house of prayer in Cassel, 
with a ritual similar to that introduced in Seesen; 
he also advocated u seminary for to training of 
Jewish teachers. E 

After Napoleon’s fall (1815) Jacobson removed to 
Berlin, where also he attempted to introduce refornıg 
in divine service. For this purpuselie opened in his 
own house a hall for worship io which eloquent ser- 
mons were delivered by Zunz, Kley, and Aucr- 
bach; but the Prussian government, remembering 
the French sympatbies of Jucobson, aud reeeiving, 
moreover, continued complaints from the Orthodox 
party, ordered the services discontinued. It was 
through Jacobson’s influence aud persuasion that 
the so-calied “ Leibzoil” (poll-tax) was abolished. 
Throughont his life Jucobson seized every oppor- 
tuoity to promote a cordial understanding between 
Jews and Christians, and his great wealtli enabled 
him to support many poor of both fuits. 


BinL1oGRapRY: Allgemeine Dontsche Biographie, xtii. 619; 
Fürst, Bid. Fud. ii. 6. 
[3 H. Ba. 


JACOBSON, LUDWIG LEWIN: Danich 
surgeon; born in Copenhagen Jan. 10, 1783; died 
there Aug. 29, 1843. Hereceived hisauly education 
at ilıe German Lyceum in Stockholm, Sweden, but 
ou deciding to pursue thestudy of medieine removed 
to Copenhagen, where he entered the surgienl acad- 
emy. He was gradunted as C.B. and M.D. in 1804, 
and was appointed at his alına mater ussistant sur- 
geon in 1808 and lecturer on chemistry in 1807. 
From 1807 to 1810 be was engaged as tutor at Den 
Kongelige Veteriuer og Landbohöjskole (the Royal 
Veterisary and Agrieultural High School) in Copen- 
bagen. 


Tsraet Jacobson. 
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During the bombardment of Copenhagen by the 
British (18075. Jacobson served asa military surgeon 
at Ihe Lızaretto of the Treemasons’ academical lodge, 
and after the capitwlation he showed his zeal for 
seientitie research Ly requestiug and obtaining per- 
mission to inspeer the British deld-hospitals, of 
which be later (1309) pablisheil au interesting ac- 
eonnt in the * Bibliothek for Livger.” Ir was, how- 
ever, in the fell ol eomparasi tomy that Jacob- 
son won his repuration. Tlisscience, which at that 
time constituted Ihe main ba for the study of 
bielogy, was being zealousiy enitivated by tie most 
distinguished savanis. In 1809 Jacobson announcedl 
to the Dunske Viddenskabernes Selskab his discovery 
of and resenrches concerning a hitherto unkvown 
absorptive organ in the human nose (later named 
after hin * the Jucobsonian org: Of this dis 

G. Cuvier published an account, “ Descerip- 
natomique d'un Organe Observ6danslesM: 
105,” iu * Aunules du Muscum d’Histoive Na- 

turelle ” (Paris, 1811). This discovery 
The Jacob- at once place Jacobson in the frout. 
sonian runk of the biologists of hisage. The 

Organ. Danish society of seieuces awarded 

him a silver medal of honor; he was 
given military mn a5 a regimental surgeon, and 
was granted u royal stipend to enable him to travel 
througlı Germany and Prance. 

During bis sojourn in Paris Jacobson devoted a 
great deal of time to the study of practieul medi 
and surgery, and was so suecessful that the Danish 
government, on his return in 1814, obtained for him 
adınission into the French army ia order that he 
might study the medical system employed therein. 
In 1814 he served ia a field-hospital near Leipsi 
aud became dangerousiy I with fever when the 
lazarerto was attackel and pillaged by Cossacks. 
He veturned to Denmark the same year (1814) and 
reoeived rom the University of Kiel an honorary 
aiploma as doctor of medieine and surgery. In 1810 
the same university conferred upou him the title of 
professor. 

Jacohson inventel several npplinnees which 
proved of great benetit to the suryical Profession. 

Of these may be mentioned is appa- 


His ratus for tlıe arrest of arterjal hem- 
Surgical orrhage and his lithoelast for the 
In- enıshiog of staues in the bladder. 
struments. The latter instrument, which replaced 


the French lithoprites then in use, was 
Inter somewlhat moditie by tie eminent French sur- 
geon Dupuytren. 
1n 1833 the Acad&mie des Scieneesawarded Jacob- 
son one of the Monthyon prizes (4,000 francs), having 
previonsly awarded him a gold medal for his in 
Dortant resenrehes into the vonul system of the klıl- 
neys in birds and reptiles. On the death of the 
English anatomist Sir Everard Homes, 
beonme his successor as a corresponding member of 
the Acadäınie des Sciences. In 1836 he was eleeted 
an honorary member of te Kongelige Medieinske 
Selskab, the Royal Medical Society (of Denmark). 
Tneobson was created a koight of the Danebroge 
in 1829, and he receive the silver cross of the sume 
order in 1836, He was also honored with decom- 
tions from several foreign potentates. In spite, 


ver, of all the Nattering recognition thathe re- 
eeived, Jacobson felt depresserl because he as a Jew 
was barred from ihe University of Copenhagen. A 
professorship had been offercd him on the condition 
that he eimbrace Christiauity, but he refuscd to 
abandon the fait of his fatliers. Tlis religious be- 
Tief prevented also Ais accopting a speeial invitation 
to attend the first meeting ol natural scientists to be 
heil in Christiania (1822), because at (hat time the 
ediet forbicling Jews 10 stay in Norway was still 
iu force. 

Of Jucobson’'s many writings the following may 
bementioned: “ Undersögelserover len Steensen’ske 
Nesekirtel hos Pattedyr og Fugle,” Copenliagen, 
1813; jeportaaresysieinet has Fisl, Padder, og 
Kıybayr,” ib. 1813, 2 ed. 1921; "Primordial- 
uyrerne,” ib. 1830; “ Prinordialkraniet,” ib. 1942. 
Bintograpny: Salmonsen, Store Tiluntreredo Nanversa- 


timms-Lexicam ; C. F. Bi Dansk Biografise Lexicon ; 
Eislew, Forfatter-Lewt 2, 
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JACOBSON, NATHAN: American surgeon; 
born iu Syraense, N, Y., June 25, 1857. He was 
Inated from Syrcuse University, and (ok a 
Postgraduato eourse at the University of Vieuna. 
He is professor of elinieu! surgery in the College of 
Medicine of Syracnse University, visiting physieian 
to St. Joseph’s Hospital at Syracuse, and consulting 
surgeon to the Syracnse lospital Sor Women and 
Children. Jacobson has for more (han twenty years 
been amenıber of the executive board of the Jewish 
Orphan Asylum of western New York. Ne has pub- 
lished numerous papers on surgical subjcets. 


un. 
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JACOBSTHAL, JOHANN EDUARD: Ger- 
man arehiteer; born at Stargard, Pomeruna, Sept. 
17, 1839. He studied at the architeetwal nendlemy 
in Berlin, and, after long travels througl Greece and 
Asia Minor, became in 1874 professor in that inali- 
tution. At present (1904) he is teacher in the tech- 
nical higlı school at Berlin. Tlis architcetural abili- 
ties were especially displayed in the construction of 
railroad stations iu Alsace-Lorraine (Metz, 1874-18; 
Strasburg, 1877-84), of te Alexanderplatz station 
of the Berliv surface milroad, and of the gates of 
the rallway bridges of Dirschau and Marienburg. 
He has publishel: “Granmatik_der Ornamente,” 
24 eı., Berlin, 1880; *Siditalienische Pliesenorna- 
mente,” zb. 1887; aud * Araceenformen in der Flora 
des Oreaments,” 2 ed., 1889. 


Bintionrarur: Meyers Komwersattong.Lexikon, 1897, 


JACOBY, JOHANN: German physicien and 
statesmau: born at Königsberg, Prussia, May 1, 1805; 
died tere March 6, 1897. The son of a well-io- 
do merchant, after attending the Königsberg Col- 
legium Frederjeianum, in 1823 he entered tlıe univer- 
sity in that city, devoting himself to philosophy and 
medicine, After eompleting his course (1827) he 
jonrneyed through Germany and Poland, and estab- 
Jished himself in Königsberg as a physician in 1980, 
soon acquiriog an extensive practise. 

Tn 1831 an artiele by him entitiel “ Einige Worte 
Gegen die Unentlehrlichkeit der Medicinisch-Chi- 
rurgischen Pepiniere zu Berlin ” and consisting ofan 
attack upon the administrfion of the medical schools, 
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sppearcd in tbe “Zeitschrift für Stuatsurzaei- 
kunde.” The same year wituessed the great cholera 
epidemic. The discase was then almost unknown in 


Europe, and Jacoby hastened to the Warsaw cholera 
hospital, where he battlel energetically to stem its 
progress, On his return he was invited to lay the 
vesults of his researches before the Königsberg Med- 
ical Society, te outeome being kmprovel govern- 
inent regulations for the preveution and treatment 
of the discase,, 

But. Jacoby’s principul fiel oE activity was to be 
the political, which he 
titled “ Ucher das Ve 
ischen Oberregierungsraths Streck- 

Political fuss zu der Emaneipation der Juden ” 

Activity. (Hamburg, 1833), being a reply io the 

pamphlet of Streckfuss, * Leber das 
Verhältniss der Juden zum Christlichen Staate.” 
Jacoby points out that the «dien of March 11, 1812, 
did not break the fet- 
ters of lie Jews in 
Prussia but only loos- 
enedd them, juveighs 
against tlie plea of 
Streckfuss that the 
Jews shonld be satis- 
fied for tirty or forty 
, yaus with de rights 
„that had been granted 
to them, and insists 
upon the prineiple ıhas 
Tews should be in- 
vested with equality 
as a matter of right 
instead of having 
priviieges doled out 
to them as fuvors, 

In his pamphlet 
“Der Streit der Piklagogen und Aerzte” (Königs- 
berg, 1886) Jacoby advocated a coneurrent mental 
and physical training for the young. An answer 
by Dircetor Gotthokd elicited Jacoby's "Die Apo- 
ingie des Director Gotthold,” in the same year. 
In July, 1838, he brought out his “Beiträge zu 
einer Künftigen Gesch. der Censur in Preussen.” 
Jncoby identifiet himself with the Liberal party, 
and won national recognition by his “ Vier Fragen, 
Beantwortet von einem Ostpreussen,” which ap- 
peared in Peb., 1841, on the eve of te meeting of 
the provineial parliment, to whose members it was 
addressed. This was at the beginning of the reigu 
of Frederick William IV., when constitution agi- 
tatlon was rife thronghout the Kingdom, and 
Jacoby’s anonymons pampliet, eliming a consti- 
tution asa matter of right, ‚tel much exeitement. 
The author sent a copy to the king, together with 
letter complaining that Ihe pamphlet had been con- 
fiseated by the police of Leipsie, anıl appealing for 
royal protection. Te response came in the form af 
asvest for Jese-majesty and aubversive eriticism of 
the Jaw. On April 20, 1942, Jacoby was found 
guilty and senteneed to two and a half years’ im- 
Prisonment, but was acquittell on appenl. Mean- 
while the pamphlet was republished in Strasburg 
and Paris. Tlıree years later his two pamphlets en 
title * Preussen im Jahre 1845” and “Das Ki 

VIE—t 
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‚Jonann Jucnhy. 


ir- 


liche Wort Friedrich Wilhelms IIL” again moved 
the authorities to proceel against him, 

After such experiences it was natural that on the 
outbreak of tlıe agilation of 1848 Jacoby should be 
recognizel as one of the leaders of tlıe democratie 
movement. He took a prominent partin the delibera- 
tions of the preliminary parliament convened at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main March$1, 1848, and composed 
of unauthorized delegates chosen by a committee 
for the purpose of erealing a popular constitution, 
and was chosen one of the eommittee of fifty to 
garıy out the provisions of the vesolntions adopted 
by it. On May 22, 1848, the opening day of the 
Preussische Nationalversammlung, he issued an ap- 
peal entitied “Deutschland und Preussen,” main- 
taiuing tus it was the duty of the Prussian depu- 
ties not to pursue a selfish Prussian policy but to 
Jabor to make Germany a free and united country, 
A few weeks later he left Frankfort und went to 
Berlin, where he was eleeted a member of the Prus- 

sian National Assembly. He was ap- 
Member of pointeit a member of tie deputation 
Prussian which waited upon the king in vain 
National remonsirance against the Branden- 
Assembly. burg-Manteuffel ministiy. When, 
after (he address bau been read, the 
king refuscd a heariog, he excluimed, “That is 
the misfortune of kings; they do not wish to henr 
the truth.” Jacoby continued to take part in tie 
proceedings of the National Assembly ufter its re- 
moval to Stufigart in 1849 and until its disso- 
Iution. Wien he returned to Königsberg in Oeto- 
ber he was urrested for treason on the charge of 
having taken part in the “Stuttgart Rumpfparla- 
ment,® wasacquitted Dec. 8 following, and returned 
to his medical practise. But Jacoby could not long 
remain out of tie turmoil of political Iife. At the 
assembly of the electors of Königsberg Nov. 10 and 
11, 1838, he delivered a speech on the principles of 
the Prussfan demveraey. On May 17 following 
he was elected to the Prussian Abgeordvetenhaus 
(Chamber of Deputies), and afilinted with the ex- 
treme opposition. On Dec. 13, 1868, he delivered 
a speech to tlie electors of Berlin denonneing mili- 
tarisın and the Junkers. for wbich he was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. Details of his trial 
ure given in “Ein Urtheil des Berliner Kriminal- 
gerichts, Beleuchtet von Jacoby” (Leipsic. 1864) 
and “Dr. Jacoby var dem Kriminaisenate des Kam- 
mergerichts” (ib. 1865) 

In his * Lleinrich Simon, ein Gedenkbuch für das 
Dentsche Volk” (Berlin, 1865) Jacoby paid a tribute 
to his former colleague. In 1866 appeared his pam- 
phlet “ Der Freie Mensch, Rück- und Vorschan Eines 
Staatsgefaugenen.” Other contributions to Nitera- 
ture were “Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, der Philo- 
soph.” embodied in the biography of Lessing dy 
Adolf Stahr (Berlin, 1861) and afterward printed 
and “Kant und Lessing, eine Parallele” 


g these 
later years. and at last stood alone in the chamber. 
He violent!y opposed Bismarck, the Austrian war, 
tie reorganization of the army, and tlie North-Ge 
man Bund. Estranged from the Fortschrittspartei, 
he sought to reorganize the Volkspartei, and om 
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at Berlin on “ Das Zielder 
Deutschen Volkspartei,” chiimed that the working 
elasses must have n greater participa- 

Reorgan- tion in the government; the speech was 
izer of the published at Königsberg in the follow- 
Volkspar- ing year. InSept., 1868, the Stuttgart 
tei. Congress adopted his program. On 
Jan. 20, 1870, Jncoby spoke at Berlin 

ou * Das Ziel der Arbeiterbewegung ” (Berlin, 1870), 
exponnding the priueiples of Lassalle. ITis opposi- 
tion to the annexation of Alsıce-Lorraine leıl 10 his 


Jan. 30, 1868, in a speec) 


zurest at a public meeting on Sept. 20, 1970, and he 
was confned for five wecks in the eitadel of Lötzen. 


In 1874 Jacoby definitely adopted tlıe Social-Demo- 
ratio program; he was elected 10 the Reichstag in 
the same year, but declined to serve, A complete 
edition of Jacoby’s writings and addresses was pub- 
lished at Hamburg (1872, 2 vols.: Supplement, 
18771). Tis “Geist der Griechischen Geschichte” 
was published after his death by P. Rühl (1884). 


BinLionpanny: Jian Schmidt, in Natiomal-Zeitung. 18T, 
No. 147; I. Möller, Rede Gehlten hei der Geditchtnistei 
eie., Königsberg, 1877; „Allg, Deutsche Biographie : Brin 


haus Konversations-Lexikon, Meyers Kmmversatious 
Lexikon. 
Es M. Co. 


JACOBY, LOUIS: German engrav born 
June 7, 1928, at Havelberg, Brandenburg, Germany ; 
pupil of the engraver Mandel of Berlin, ia which 
city he settled. The year 1855 he speut in Paris; 
1856 in Spain; and the years 1860-63 jn Italy. espe- 
eially in Rome. Tu 1868 he was appointed professor 
of enginving atthe Vienna Academy, and in 1882 
was called to Berlin us adviser on art to the imperiul 
printiag-ofice. 

Jneoby's first engraving, Tiariu . Jolm,” ap- 
peured in 1850. His mostimportunt engravingsare: 
Kaulbach’s * The Battie of the Huus”; Raphael’s 
“School of Athens” (of which hie had made a copy 
during his stay at Rome); Soddoma’s “The Wed- 
ding of Alexander and Roxana”; Winterhalter's 
"She Austrian Emperor Franeis Joseph and the 
Empress Elizabeth”; as well asthe portraits of many 
important scientists and members of society in the 
Austrian and Genman capitals, a.9.. Rokitansky, 
Olfers, Ritter, Comelius, Guhl, Mommsen, Henzen, 
Guillparzer, Brücke, De lv Motte-Fougnd, and York 
von Warte 
BinLiograrn 

& T.H 

JACOPO (JACOMO) SANSECONDO: Ital- 
tan musieian of the fiftecuth and sixteentli centuries; 
born about 1468, Jacopo was an eminent violinist; 
his reputation is shown by the fact that in 150% he 
played at the wedding of Lucrezia Borgin (Custi- 
glioni, “TI Cortegiano,” ii). Te held a prominent 
position at the cmırt of Pope Leo X. Jacopo was 
also known as a landsome man, and is said to have 
been the original of Raplmel’s “ Apollo on Parnas- 
sus ” (Gallerin Seiara, Rome). 
urekhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance, 
IS: Vogeisteln and Neger, Juden in Ztam. I. 

M. Ser. 

TACAUES, HEINRICH: Austrien deputy; 
born in Vienna Feh. 24, 1831; shot himself Jan. 25, 
1894. Hestadied philosophy and history at Heidel- 
berg, and afterward jurisprudenee at Viema (Dr. 


Juris, 1856). After having been for five years man- 
ager of the Vienna banking firm of Hermanı von 
Wertheinistein Söhne, he severed his conmection 
with the house in 1859, and seitled in Vienna as an 
attommey. 

In 1879 Jacques was delegated from the first dis- 
{riet of Vienna to the Reichsrath, where he joinel 
the constitutional party (* Verfa rtei®), and 
where he seenred the Passage ol a law providing 
Ulmt a certain amount of property, theminimum suf- 
Aicient for subsistenee, should be exempt from ta: 
tion. He also endenvored, by repeutel motions, to 
arrange that the full right to peusion—espeeially for 
ee3— should commence 


after E 

Jacancs was director of Ihe following enterprises: 
(he Theissbahn, the Sid-Nonldeutsche Verbind- 
ungsbahm, te Südbahn, the Creditanstalt, and the 
Wiener Handelsakademie; in the interests of the 
last-named institution he Jabored for twenty years, 
rst as its founder, and afterward as its vice-presi- 
dent. In 1870 he superivtendel the colleotion for 
the wounded in the Frauco-Prussian war, and in 1872 
was decorated with tlie Prussian Order oftlie Orown. 

His best-kuown works are: “Theorie und Praxis 
im Civitrecht,” Vienna, 1857; “Denkschrift über die 
Stellung der Juden in Oesterreich,” 4th ed., 1859; 
/nterrichtsrath und Unterrichtswesen in Oester- 
1,” 1803; “ Revolution und Reaction in Ooster- 
reich 1848- 49,” 1887; “Die Wuchergesetzgebung 
uud das und Strafrecht,” 1867; * Die Legislu- 
tive Organisation der Freien Advocatur,” 1808; 
“Grundlagen der Pressgesetzgebung,” 1974; “Ab- 
audlungen zur Reform der Gesetzgebung,” Leip- 
sie, 1874; “Alexis de Tocquevilie,” Vienna, 1876; 
“Eisenbahppolitik und Eisenbahnreeht in Oester- 
reich,” 1878; “ Oesterreich’s Gegenwart und Nächste 
Zukunft,” 1888. Of a greater work, “Revision des 


Deutschen und Oesterreichischen Strafrechtes,” 
which he had planned, only the first volume was 
completed. 

s. L.Y. 


TACQUES PASHA (Jacques Nissim Pasha): 
urkisharıny surgeon; boru in 1850 at Salonien; died 
there Aus. 25, 1903. Thesonof a physician, he was 
sent at am early age to the school of medieine at 
Coustantinople, [rom which he was graduated in 
1874. In tie Following year he was attached, witlı 
the rank of enptain, to the hospitai Haidur Pasha at 
Constantinople, and in thesume ycarheaecompanied, 
as adjutant-major, a Turkish detachment to Bosnia 
aud Herzegovina. IIe later became dircetor of the 
Central Hospital of Sulonica, which position he oc- 
eupied until his death. He was alko appointed 
medical inspector of the Third Army Corps at Salo- 
nica aud inspeetor of public and privatehygiene for 
Q Inyetot Salonien. He died from gangrene con- 
iraeted while dressing t the wound of asoldier wholad 
been disabled ina nish with the Macedonians. 
He was decorated with the orders of Nishan-i-Med- 
jidie and Nishan, nanie, tlıe meda) of Iftikhar, 
and a number of forcigu decorations. He was pres- 
ident of the Bilkkur Holim of Salonica. 


Biptiosrarnv: Fl Avenir, Sulonien, Aug. 24, 103; Moniteur 
Oricntal, Sept. 1, 1903; Jew. Chran. Sept. 4, 1909. 
E M. FR. 
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JADASSOHN, JOSEF: German physieian; 
born at Liegnitz Sept. 10, 1863. He was edneated 
at the universities of Göttingen, Bresien, Heidel- 
berg, and Leipsie (M,D, Breslan, 1986). From 1887 
to 1898 he assistant physiciun at ihe dermato- 
logieal hospital and dispensary of the University of. 
Breslau, and fronı 1882 to 1896 plıysician-in-chief of 
tie dermatologieal department of the Allerheiligen 
Hospital. In 1896 he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor, und direetor of the dermatological clinie, at 
ihe Univassity of Bern; in 1904, professor. He has 
contribnted varionsessuys on syphilis and dermatol- 
ogy to the medical jourmals, and is the author of 
“Venerische Krankheiten,” in Ebstein-Schwalbe’s 
*Haudbuch der Praktischea Medizin.” 

‚gel, Bioy. Ler. Viennn, 1901. 
Binuiograrınv: Yagel, Blog. L mM 
JADASSOHN, SOLOMON: German com- 
poser anıl music teacher; born at Breslau, Prussia, 

Aug. 13, 1931; pupil at the Breslan gymnasium and 

of 1Iesse (pianoforte), Lüstner (violin), and Brosig 

(harmony). In 1848 he entered the Leipsie Conserva- 

torium, which, however, he left after a year in order 

to study with Liszt at Weimar. Here he advanced 
rapidly, and eveutually became a virloso of no 
mean ability. 

After a private course in composition under 
Hauptmann, Jadassohn in 1852 settlcd in Leipsic as 
a teacher of music. In 1866 he became conductor 
of the Psalterion Choral Sveiety, and from 1967 to 
1969 was director ofthe Euterpe concerts. Since 1971 

“he has been professor of harmony, composition, aud 
instrumentation at the Couservatorium; and his trea- 
tises on these subjeots are considered among the best. 

Jadassohn’s most notewortly theoretical works 
are: “ Harmonieichre ” (Leipsic, 1983, and four later 
editions; English ed., New York, 1893; 24 revised 
ed., 1894; also translated into French and Italian): 
“Kontrapunkt” (1884) ; “ Die Formen in den Werken 
der Tonknust” (1889; 2d ed., 1894); “Lehrbuch der 
Instrumentation ” (1889), Inaddition to these works, 
most of which have been transluted into English, Ja- 
dassobn has published more than 130 composition: 
Bintiograrny: Mendel, Musik-Becikon ; Baker, Biog. Diet. 

of. Musietane; Famous Compmsers und Their Works m. 

585, Boston, 1000; Rienuan, Misik-Lexikon, $.v. 100. 

8 J. So. 

JADDUA: High priest at the time of the Sec- 
ond Temple. According to Neh. xii, 11, his fathier's 
nee was Jonathan, but according to verse 22 of 
the same chapter, it was Jolaman. IE both ol these 
names are correct, and it Johann was the son of 
Jonathan, or vice versa, Jaddna belonged to the 
sixth generation after Jeshua, the first high priest. 
who returned from tie Exile; bat if “Jonathan” 
and “Johanan” refer to one person, then Jaddua 
was of the fifth generation. A certaju Jaddus, son 
of Joannes, whose brotlier Manassch married Sanbal- 
kav’s daughter, offeiated at the time of Alexander the 
Great (Josephus, “Ant.” x1.7, 82); and between 
this date and the retwn from the Exile there are six, 
rather than five, generations. Indeed, even six seem 
to be 100 few. The hypothesis that Johanan and 
‚Tonatlian were father and son is therefore the more 
probable, since the Jaddua mentioned by Nehemiah 
‚seems to be identical with the Jaddus mentioned by 


Josephus; but it. must be noted that, the Septuagint 
has once "Tode and once ’Idoöa, which do not corre- 
spond well with Iaddoic, found in Josephus. The 
high priest wlom Alexander the Great greeted 
respectfully before the gates of Jerusalem was Jud- 
dus, according to Josephus (“ Ant.” xi. 8,8 4); while 
in Talmudie acenunts the samestory is toll of Simon 
the Just. But as Jaddua’s son was the sıme Onias 
(*Ant.” xi. 8,8 7) who was, according to anotlier 
source (I Mucc. xii. 7, 8, 20), acontemporary of Kiug 
Arcusof Bparta (309-265 %.c.), and as the olten-men- 
tioned Simon the Just was Onfas’ son (“ Ant.” S 
& 5), there is an insolvable discrepancy between 
Josephus and the Talmud. Josephus mustbe given 
the preference here, as it is well known that tlıe Tal- 
mud was fuclined to group all the lerends of that 
period around the person of Simon; and the act of 
Alexander the Great scenıs to be merely a lewend 

The Christian chroniclers, as Eusebius, the *Chro- 
nicon Paschale,” and Syncellus, of course follow 
Josephus; while the Jewisli chroniclers ot the Mid- 
dle Ages tried to solve the diflerence in a naive 
way which exeited the ridieule of Azarialı dei Rossi 
(“Me’or 'Enayim,” & 37). The Jewish sources write 
tie name in the foruı 17% or NP; e.g., Simon Duran 
in “Magen Abot,” p. 4ıl (Leipsie, 1855). A more 
detailed account of the person of Jaddna would 
have to deal with the question how the lists of high 
priests in Nehenialı and in Josephus are to be inter- 
Preted. 


BiBLIOGRAPHT: Herzfeld. Gesch. des Volker Israel, ii, 309: 
ütz. Gesch. 24 ed., M. 21; Sehürer. @resch. 3a ed., 1, 189: 
Skreinka, Beiträge zw Eutieickelungsgesch. der Midi 
schen „Dagmen, pp. 10-185, Vienna, 1861; Krauss in J. Q. 
Rs. 36) 


“ 8. Kr. 
JAEL, THE KENITE WOMAN: Wife of 
Heber, the Kenite (Judges iv. 17). Jubin, the king 


of Canaan, “ that reigned in Hazor,” had tyrannized 
over Israel for twenty years. Deborah and Barak 
aroused the worthern tribes and assembled them at 
fount Tabor, to tlrow off, if possible, the yoke of 
their oppressor. Jabin’s general, Sisera, took the 
fell at the head of a great Canaanitish urmy, but 
was defauted hy Israel. In his Night Sisera, who 
was on foot, came to tlıe tent of Jael, whose husbund 
had been on good terms with King Jabin. She in- 
vited him into her teut: “Turn in, ıny Jord, tum iu 
ar not,” Heaccepted the proffereil refuge 

and hospitality. She gave him nonrishment in the 
form of curds, and coucealed him in ber tent. He 
asked her to protect him against any one who should 
1. As soon as he had fallen asleep 
'y crept up to him aud drove a tent-pin 
into his teinples; and when she saw Barak in pınsuit, 
she invited him iu to see his enemy prostrate in deatli 
The poctie account (Judges v.), while it. does not 
give all the details of the prose record, by no means 
confliets; it is complementary. JTael’s net, pri 
ia Judges v. 24, is contrary to modern ideas of richt, 
and to the obligations of hospitality as recognized 
in tbe East to-day. But she wasa Kenite, akin to 
Israel; and history contains many precedenis to 
justity a breach of Faith under such eircumstances. 
Thougl barbarous 10 modern sentiment, her get was 
not below tie morality of her times. 

=... 
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JAEN: Capital of the province of Jaen in Au 
lusia. Spain. It possessed a Hourishiag Jewish con 
munity as early as the thirteenth century. In 1391 
many of its members were either killed or foreed to 
accept baptismm. A stil henvier blow fell upon (he 
Jews of Cordova and (be Maranosot Juen in March, 
1473. The Connetabe Miguele Lucas de Iranzo, 
who tried io proteet the Maranos, had to ser 
refuge, and was spearenl tn death in a church by the 
infwinted populace. wo Ihen fell upon the Murauos 
and Jews, plundering and killing tlı The mas- 
sacre ab Jan was even more ferrible 1 that 
Cordov 
Binnen 


ion, Mist, ii. 302, bi, 


avın et sen. 


& : M.K 

JAFFA (llchr. Yafo; A. V. Joppa; Greek, 
Foppe; Arabie, Yaffa): City nf Palestiueund Medi- 
terraneun port, 85 miles nortliwest of Jerusalem. 
Pulestine's only point of 


In aneient times it was 
communieakion 


witlı the Medi- 
JAFFA 


terranenn. The Jarr 
codars of Leba- || Fr 


non, destinen for 
use in the con- 
struetion of Sol- Er 
omon’s Dep | uenirz 
were disem- Fra 
barked at A 
Al Chron. Aratom A 

[A- V. 16]: Bara . 
it. 9). The 
prophet Jenah 
emburked there 
for Tarshislh (Jo- 
nal 1.3). There 
is no further 
mention of the 
eity in the Old 


oflieially requested a Christian oflieial, one anna 
to protect Jews passing through Jaila on 
ıy to Jerusalem. In 1820 Istinh Agimanı, 
wlıo actedas banker of the Janizaries at. Constanti- 
nople, shocke by te humiliarion to which Jews 
were exposed at Jafla, purchase there a piece of 
veal estate which le legally (anslerred 10 {he 
Sephan nunity of Jerusulem. One part of 
dis served asa free hotel for Jewish Inwvelers, in 
which was fitted upa prayer-room. Little hy little 
che Jews establishel theniselves hu Jalla 

ing vessel from the north of Afrien, with 


large number of Jewish passengers, Tonndereil be- 
fore Haifa; and those who escaped from the wreck 


setledatJalfı. In 1839a body ol Ashkenazim, com- 
ing from Europe, established themselves at Jafa 
The community was, however, ton poor to buy acem. 
etery, and eontinneil to bury its dead at Jerusalem. 

In 1841 the chief wbbi of Jerusnlen, Abraham, 
Hayyim Gagin, 
assigne 10 Jalla 
Judah Iinlevy as 
rabbi, Thencw- 
forh the old 
“herem” of the 
Jerusalem 1ab- 
bis against the 
sertlement of 
Jews in Tall, 
the object ot 
which was to al- 
ter all immi- 
emmts to Jant- 
salem, eensed to 
be binding 
Jews even front 
‚Jerusalem went 
to Jan and ex 
lished them- 
selves there far 


Testament. 
At laser cite Plan of the Modern City of Jun. commercial pur- 
the Macenbean poses. Among 


princos Fomatlam and Simon wrested it from tlie 
Syrians (I Mace. x. 76. Siv. 5) Abtlie time of the 
Jewish insurrection against the 

mans the town wus (aken b; 
and burned by Cestins, 8,000 in- 
habitants being masswered by the 
Roman soldiers. Some tirne after ward the Jews re- 
built. the city walls. Pirutes, putting out from the 
port of ‚Jufla, iroubled the consts of Pheniein and 
ria, which brought down the Romans upon the 
'y new. Vespasiin took it by a 1 attack, 
jeil it to the ground, al ereeted in its place a 
eitadel fü which he place a Roman zarison. 

There is na record of any Jews in Jaffa under tlıe 
Byzantine domination, but there are mentioned 
Bablia Rab Adan and aR. Aha of Yafo (Ta’an. 18b; 
Mog. 16). Under the Arabs there were no Tews in 
Iaila. 

Traing the period of the Grusudes Benjamin of 
Tirdela (1170) sojourned at ‚laffa, and fonnd there 
me Jow only, adyer. At the end of the sixteentlh 
century Jaffa, according to the traveler Cotwyk, 
was only a heap of ruins. 

In 1780 the grand mbhil 


Historical 
Data. 


te of Gonstautinople 


Ihese may he eited Amzuleg, the present Euglish 
consul in the eity. 
Jaffa, in a total population of 17.713 inhabitants. 
including 11,630 Moslems and 3.115 Christinus, 
besieles Arneninms, Grecks, Latins, Maronites, an 
Jopts, possesses 2.970 Jows. of whem 1,310 are 
Sephardim and 1,760 Aslıkenazim. The Jews oc- 
three eity distriets, bearing (he rospective 
“Neweh Zedek.” “Neweh Shalom,” and 
“Xoweh Yafch,” and ench vonprising 


Present n block of houses. The Tewish mau 
Statisties. kei, consisting of shops and work- 
'oonıs, is partly on Ihe.quay and pastly 

on tl street raversing the city. Altlongh 


of recent foundation, the community possesses 2 


number of justitutions, 4: 


"The Hospital Sha'ar Ziyyon, founded in 1891, and sustainen 
by the grifts of Ihe Jewish nihanthropists of Europe; a public 
tibrary, founded in 18%. and containing 1 thonsands of 
hocks in different langunges; two schonts, Founden Im ZH. sun- 
taned by the Allianer Israchte and by Ziolst sorieties of Rus. 
ja and Vienna, and erlucating 118 haygand 24 giris; two Tal- 
mud ‘Yorahs: ane, Or Torah, Sephardie, fonnded (1838) through 
Use munifeenee of Raron Memusc& of Alexanıtrin and edncating 
180 bay: theother Sha’are Torah, Ashkenazie, dating From [RL 
and arrommodating 130 boys: Ihrew Ashıkenazie Synagorues, 
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one Sephardic and some private midrasbim. Jalla possesses also 
five Jewish benevolent societies, among ihcm a B'nai B'rith 
Toage. 

In 1898 Jafla had for chief yabbi Joseph ben 
Nuss (d. 1901). Ile was succeeded by Rabbi Malka. 


BinLioRrarny: Almanach Lamez, 188: Bulletin d’Alfienee 
Joradlite, 190; 8. Nunk, Li Palextine. Pa 
en. 


D. 

JAFFE (JOFFE): Family of rabbis, scholars, 
and communal workers, will menbers in Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Great Briwin, Italy, and the United 
States. It traccs its descent Irum Mordecai Jalte 
(1580-1612), author of tlıe * Lebushim, ” and bis uncle 
Moses Jufle, both deseendants of an old family of 
Prague. According to Joseph T.ewinstein, rabbi at 
Serock, government of Warsaw, the progeuitor of 
the Jafles was Sanruel ben Elhanau, a grandson of 
Isaac ha-Zuken (lied at the end of the twelft cen 
tury), whose father was Samuel, the son-in-law of 
Rabbi Meir of Ramerupt, the father of Jacob Tam, 
srandlson of Raslıi. Lewinstein’s conchusions, how- 
ever, have not yet been substäntiated. 


From Abrabanı, the father of Mordecai (* Lebu- 
slim”), came the Jaffe brauch proper, while another 
Mordecai, the son of Moses Jaffe, settled in Gracow, 
where he married the daughter of Juel Singer and 
assumed the name of his father-in-law, in accordance 
with the custom current among the Jewsof Poland. 
His descendants, often called Kalmankes, were 
sometimes confounded witli tie descendaunts of tbe 
author of the “ Lebuskim,”" and it is dificult to as- 
certuin to which of the two houses some of the later 
Jaites helong. Again, many Jaffes have taken the 
names of Itzig, Meier, Margolies, Schlesinger, Ros 
thal, Wallerstein, ete., while many distant relatives, 
veally ofother houses, have preferred to take the pop- 
ular nane of Jaffe. In the tables given below these 
questions Inave been elteidated iu so far as documen- 
tary or authoritative private evidence has permitted. 
Isaac and Eliezer, two other brothers of Abrabam 
ben Joseph (father oF tie author of the * Lebu- 
shim”), setdied fa Italy, and tiere became the pro- 
genitors of the Halian brauch of the Jaffes. Three 
daughters of Mordecai Jaffe (“ Lebuslim ") married 


Rn UI 


Mm [00 
Moses Jaffe of Bologna 
sth cent.) 
‚Abrahaın of Bobemia 
(Grete ol Ja of Poland: 1612 
Joseph of Prague Moses Jafte (d. 1520) 
l 
[ 
Abraham of Prugue  IsaneJuffe Eliezerof Mordecai dufte  _Danglter = 
(a. 1300 Ashkemazi Mantua 10. c. 1306) Samuel Sirkes 
l Wette in. of Lubnin, 
Gau pOrdSER Tall Hay) Kalonyınus | 
(author of" Lebushim "; R 
NER Pergren tl) | 1 Er Bei ‚Joel Sirkes (Buch) 
me Mosenlafie Joseph im Abranaın 
sülern) ln of 
Aryeh Löb Latin 
Tea Jule Joseph Abrahaın Kalnıankes 
Jade ö 
Menahem (d. Id) 
Jafte (1087) 
f 
Mlrseh of Lublhn Jacob Kalmaukes Soschn or Bitdhet 
Prame  Leinberg 
| | h T an 
Judah Josephof Jacob Joseph of Kalanyımıof Kublin Solomon 4 Aucanaen dt 
Tublin of Lublin Ei Zalman (aD) 
Beplanin Tarbin Sender Löp Karmankes shergucod 
EEE lt of ae le 
a N Temberg Aaron ot Tnan WU) Kainankesot 
Zalman N wm zosenn en " Gracow 
man dosse ol 
Dubno, Israel Sala of Süklov 136 
Kalonyinus ar) Kalmankes of 
{ Cracow 
Aaron 
Israel Suta 
Jeaiaatı 
Tsracl of Suwwalkt 
BE (d. New York, 1858) H.R. 


Jarre Pepieren EL 


date 
«author nf“ Lebnshim ” 


530-1612} 
| 
T 1 l 3) 1 
Perez Julfe Dauehter= Bella = Dr. Walka= Aryeh Löb 
; Benjamin  Jehiel Mi 1) Samuel Wahl? 
wolf Enstein (d. 163) 


‚Joseph Jaffe uf Posen Eliezer Jaffe of Posen 


| 


Mordecat of Pl 


Isaac 


l 
Shaloın of Brody (d. 1820) 


Joseph I! 
Rosenthal Simon Rose 


1537) 
New York 


WR. 


JArFE Pevieree I]. 
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Meir Jaffe 
sth cent.) 
Elias Meyer Jae of 
Lissa (a. 110) 
l 

Meyer Elias Jatle Narens Elias Juife Lewin Edward Jafte 

(eavarı Meyer) Wi. 1832) (d. 1848) 

Franz Theodor m ) 

Bauer Maren h Solomen Jule Der ins: mente 

Benin & Bin er safe Henriette = 
uf » as Moritz Marotl 
ol Pusen 
Philipp Jafte ! I 
of Berlin A Dermhard 
: Juffe Josepli Jafte Mathiih = 
«a. 1870) Jafle For Posen Louis Jaffe 
ABS, 
I 
f ! ! f ! 1 1 
Moritz Jafte  - Joseph Jafte  MuxE.Jaf® Richard Jafte George S. Jule Mathilde Carl. Juffe 
of Berlin ‚gene Fuchs of Mhnmiclt 


Jarı 


tlıe sons of three ol the most prominent Jewish fami- 
lies of that time (sce Table II), and in this way tlıc 
Jaffe family became related to the Wahls, Epsteins, 
and Günzburgs. The daughter of Moses Julle was 
tie wife of Samuel Bir Lauter the Jafles united 
with the fawilies of Katzenelleubogen, Schorr, Heil- 
prin, Bacharach, Deiches, Rosenthal, Minz, ete. The 
following is a partial enumeration of the members 
o£ both branches of the family, the descendants of 
Moses Jaile being ipdientel by K (= Kalmankes) : 

Aaron Jaffe (K): Son of Isracl (Saba) of Slıklov 
and father of Israel Jaffe Zuta; live. in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

Aaron Jeffe (K) of Uman: Father of Israel 
Joile (Snba) of Shklov; boru 1568 at Prague; died 
at Qlusk 1651. He was rabbi at Uman, and escaped 
Auring the Cossack upristag (1648) to Glusk. 

Abraham Abba ben Israel Jaffe: Rabbi at 
Ponewiezh; author of * Sefutayiım” on the Talmud, 
and “Bet Yisrael,” responsa (in manuseript at 
Jerusulem). Jlis mother was the daughterof David 
Solomon, rabbiat Lisa, and his sons were Shabbethai 
Weksuer, Jedidia of Bansk, and Isane (went to 
Jerusalem). The son of Shabbethai was Joseph of 
Weksna. 

Abraham Aberl b. Perez: Grandson of Mor- 
decni Jutfe (* Lebushim ”); died at Nikolsburg, Mo- 
tavia, 1657. Misled by Warnheim (* Kebuzat Haka- 
mim,” p. 117), N. Brüll deelared Abraham Aberl 10 
have been the son of Mordecat and the successor of 
R. Petlahiah as chief rabbi of Moravia. Fried- 
länder and others followel him- in that error. 
Aber}’s tonıbstone, however, was badly decayed. 
and the words PD '% (= “RB. Perez”) were ascar- 
tained with grent diffieulty (Peuchtwang, in “Ge 
denkbuch zur Erinnerung an Davil Kaufmann,” 
Brestau, 1900). 

Abraham b. Aryeh Löb Kalmankes: Author 
of “Ma’yan ha-Hokınah,” an introduction to ihe 
Cabala (Amsterdam, 165%. TFuenn (* Keneset Yis- 


isnee III 


rael,” p. 59) confounded him with Aslıer Jacob 
Abraliam (sce.Toseph Kohen-Zedek in “Ha-Asam ”). 

Abraham of Bohemia (see Jrw. Exevc. i. 
According to Joseph Lewinstein, the great-grand- 
father of Abraham b. Joseph. 

Abraham b. Elijah Kalınankes: Dayyan at 
Cracow; son of Elijah b, Abraham Kalmankes, vabbi 
at Lemberg. He was the son-in-Jaw of Zalman 
b. Jacob Walsh, and his signature appears in the 
“pinkes” af Lemberg of 1850 in two cases (Dem. 
bitzer, *Kelitat Yofi,” p. 39b, note 9. He died 
1652. 

Abraham b. Joseph: Father of Mordecai Jaffe 
(“Lebushim ”); a merchant and arabbinical scholar; 
Pupil of Aunatmtamı ABıcDor; died 1564 (*Le- 
buslı ba-Or,” p. 294). 

Abraham b. Kalonymus of Lublin (RK): Au- 
thor of * Adderet Eliyahu ” (cominentariesaud notes 
on the Pentateuch; Fraukfort-on-the-Oder, 1694). 
He was a second cousin of Asher Jacob Abraham 
b. Aryelı Löl (the author of “Ha-Eshel”), He had 
a son named Kalonymus. 

Abraham b. Kalonymus b. Mordecai (RK): 
Brother of the first Hebrew printers in Lublin. He 
had two sons, Hitsch and Jacob. 

Anselm Benjamin Jaffe; Died at Berlin 1812. 
His wite was Reicke, daughter of Aaron b. Isaac Saul 
of Fraukfort-on-the-Oder, who published (1746), 
in eovjunction with his brother-in-aw Judalı Be’er, 
the great-grandfather of Giacomo Meyerbeer, a Pen- 
tateuch with commeutaries. Anselm’sson was Saul 
Ascher of Berlin. 

Aryeh Löb b. Joseph b. Abraham Kal- 
mankes: Father of Asher Jacob Abraham. 

Aryeh Löb b. Mordecai: Son of tlıe author of 
the “Lebushim”:; mentioned in preface to “ Yamı 
sel Shelomoh, Gittin ” (Berlin, 1761). 

Asher Jacob Abraham b. Aryeh Löb Kal- 
mankes: Author of * Ha-Eshel.” sermons (Lublis 
1679, and “Birkat Abraham,” on Taimudic law. 
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„Until the age often he studied Talmed with his 
grandfnther Joseph. Vuriug Ihe Cossack uprising 
(1645) he fled to Bgypt, and from tiere went t0 Jo- 
yusulem, In IB7U he teimned to Lublin, where he 
became rabbi. Te die aı Lemberg 1681. 
Benjamin Wolfb. Judah Kalmankes: Died 
at Lemberg 1709. He left in mann 
at Oxiord) a work entitled “Han 
on religious ethies, with a commer 
lished in "Mazzebet Kodesh” (see “ Maz 
desh,” i. 63; Fuenm, * Keneset Yistael,” p. 
Daniel Jaffe, Sec Irzıs, Daten. 
David Friedländer : Son-in-law of Daniel Irzig- 
alle, 
David Jafle: Father of Arych Löb Watlerstein 


zw 


David b. " Zebi Hirsch Saba: Rabbi at the 


Klans-Synagoge, Prague 
Dobrush: Daughter of Phinchas Tafe of Kal- 


a: wife of Tobiah of Kalvariya, a pupil of 
hof Wila; lived in the eighteentl‘ and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Eleazar Jaffe: Ilis signature is found 
pinkes ol Berliu 011743 (Landstuth, * “Ammsde 
"Abodul.” p. 37). 

Eliasberg, Mordecai b. Joseph (1817-89), anıl 
his son Jonathan (1350-98). See Jew. Exove. v. 
a. 

Eliezer Jaffe: Son of Abralum of Bolemin; 
lived in (lie sixteenrh coutury. 

Eliezer (Lazar) Jaffe: Plıysieian: lived iu the 
middle of the nineteenth century (* Ha- 

1861, No. 39, p. 255). 

Eliezer b. Alexander Kleinberg (Bausker) : 
Rabbi at Wilma; went to Amerienand became rabbi 
at Chieago, IN.; died in New York city 1801. 

Eliezer (Lazar) b. Jacob Riesser-Katzenel- 
lenbogen: Fatlier of Gabriel Riesser; son-in-law 
of Ruplinel ha-Kohen, rabbi of Munburg. He was 
the autlıor of “ Zeker Zaddik,? with u supplement, 
“Ma’alele Ish.” coutainiog sermons and a biogra- 
hy of Raphaet ha-Kohen (Altona, 1805). ITe also 
wrote, in German, “Sendschreibenan Meine Genos- 
sen ju Hamburg, oder eine Abhandlung über den 
Ismelitischen Kultus” (Altona, 1815). 1is *Ma’a- 
jele Ish” (p. IID) traces the desoent of his father-in- 
law from Mordecni Jaile 

Eliezer of Mentua: Son of Josepl of Prague 
and unele of Mordecai Jafte (* Lebnshin ”). 

Eliezer (Lazar) b. Shalom Rosenthal: Born 
at Brody 1788: died at Bausk, Courland, 1840 (seo 
R tar, Ersrzen). 

Elijah b. Abraham Kalmankes: Rabbi at 
Lublin, and later ab Lermberg and Opatow:; dier at 
the Iutter place in 1638 (* Kellat Yoßi,” Ip. 20. 38b). 

Elijah db. Kalonymus: Author of “ Adderet 
Ehiyalıu " (si w. Exeye. v. 131) According to 
Joseph Cohen-Zedek (Rabinowitz, “ Ha-Meassef.” 
p. 134, St. Petersburg. 1902), he was the brotber-in- 
kıw of Solomon Zalman Kalmankes. ITe had a son 
named Kalonymus, 

Elijah b. Shelom: Rabbi at Neustadt-Shervint 
(Wladistawow); bom between 1750 and 1775; died 
about tho middle of the nineteenth eentury ; abrother 
of Eliezer (Lazar) Rosenthal (see RosEXTıtar, Eut- 
EINS 


the 


Enoch Zundel: Rabbi at Olinku; 
decai b. Joseph of Pluugian; lived in the 
century. 

Enoch Zundel: 
Jacob of Lilvinovi: 
(Shen), 1891. ° 

Enoch Zundel Jaffe (called also "Zundel Hal- 
fon): Grummariau and authority on the Masorah: 
sou ol Moses b. Mordecai d. Joseph Jafle; lived in 
the eighteenth century. 

Ephraim b. Aaron of Prague (X): Brother of 


son of Mor- 
hteentir 


Rabbi 
died on 


of Pultusk; son of 
the 11th of Adar 


Israel of Shklov (author of “Or Yisrack”); borm 
about 1638, his father then being at tlıe age of 


seventy (Walden, “Shem ha-Gedolim he-Haduslı,” 
17-28). 

Epstein, Aryeh Löb (IX): Relative of Israel b.. 
Anron Jatke (Saba)of Slıklov (17h cent. ; see Fucun, 
t Yisrach,” p. 004; " Kohn, “Kin’at 
1.” p. 61h). 

Jehiel Michael ha-Levi: Phyysicinn; 
son of Abralnın Epstein, abbi ol 
Brest-Litovsk_{d. 1617). He married Bella, ihe 
Qaughter ol Mordeeni Jafle. His son-in-huw was 
Abraham d. Joseph lIeilpriu, rabbi at Kath, a de- 
scendant of Elhanan . Isaac, the tosalist. Rabbi 


Joseph Lewinstein of Serock is a descendunt of this 
family. 

Frank Jafte : transkuted A. 
Mapas’ “Alnbat % Zugtish under the 
title * Amnon, Prit and Peasant” (London, 1887), 


His father was Abraham Jaffe, of London; his 
grandfather, Mordecai Jaffe, ol Memel, Prussia. 
Moses Jaffe, a huwyer of New York city, is u 
nephew of Abraham. 

Frommet: Wifeof HayyimJafle: 
in 1635, at the age of soventy-ihre 
Fanilien Prag’s,” p. 172). 

Ginzberg, Louis (see Jıw. lxcve, 
Reluted to the Jaffes on his mother's side, 

Hayyim b. Kalouymus b. Mordecai (K): 
Printer at Lublin. 

Hirsch b. Abraham (b. Kalonymus b, Mor- 
decai: K): Bougll the printing establisiunent of 
bis grandtather Kalonymus (1608). 

Hirsch b. Benzion Shlez: Grandson of Slab- 
betlmi Jafle of Weksna; author of * Te’ome Zei 

yalı,” on tlıe ITalakahı, and of“ Sihat Hullin.” sayings 
ar tahbinical scholars (2d eıl.. Warsaw. 1889). 

Isaac b. Joseph Jafo-Ashkenazi: Studlicd in 
Padua under Judah b. Eliezer Mi d settled in 
Yualy, where he married into a Sephurdie Family 

is’sons were Samuel and Moses. 

Isaac Kalmankes of Lublin: Tencher of Moses 
Kohen of Metz (formerly of Narol}; author of 
irkat Tob”; lived in the seventconth centun, 

His son was Meir, and his stuudson Mordecai (au 
tor of “ Tabnit ha-Bayit”) 

Isaac b. Simon of Warka. 

Israel (K}: Rabbiat Kopys, government of Moghi- 
lef: had Ilchrew printing establishment. at Kopys, 
and published an edition of the Talmınd (1816-28). 

IT. R. 

Israel ben Aaron Jaffe (Saba): Russian rabb; 
horn at Unmn about: 1640: died at Frankfort-on 
the-Oder after 1702. From chiliihond he was brought 
up in the atmosphere of tie Talmndl. On attaining 


died at Pingue 
tllock, * Die 


N: 
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maturity he became rabbi at Shklov, where be re- 
Muined till 1702, Te then went to Frankfort-on- 
tie-Oder to publish his “Or Yisrael” (1702), which 
avoused considerable animosity because it was al- 
leged to countenuuee the followers of Shabbethai 
Zebi 

Jaffe, who in his youtlı had witnessed the suffer- 
ings of his sionists at the hands of CuaIer- 
NICRT and Lis assoeiates (1648), devote«l himself as- 
uously to the study of the Cabala in order to find 
nt the venson for Ihe prolongation of the Exile 
(* Gabnt”), and why God had permitted the ontrages 
of 1648. Hercbuked the Rabbis, who declared that 
their work was the real work of God. Rspeeially 
did be rebuke them for their lack of interest in the 
study of the Cubala; and it was on thisaecount that 
he eomposed the *Or Yisrael.” Besides this work 
he wıote *Tif’cret Yisrael.” called also * Milhumot 
Adonai,” appended to which are “ Kishshut 'Tob” 
and “Sefer Yisrael Zuta,” homiletical expositions of 
tbe Law, It was published by his grandson Israel 
Jaffe (Zuta), Prankfort-on-the-Oder, 1774, 
BiwLtoanaruy: Fucan, Weneset Wirracl, p. 604 Warsaw, 1888. 

Inn, B. Fr. 

Israel b. Aaron Jaffe (Zute: K): Grandson of 
Israel b. Aaron Jafe (Saba); lived in the eighteeuth 
century. Abtheage of twenty-Ave he published 
an extrach of his adfather’s * Tif’eret Yisrael” 
(“ Hu-Shahar,” vi. 929). 

Israel David b. Mordecai Margolies-Schle- 
singer-Jaffe (culled also David Sered): Rabbiat 
Bösing. Mungmy; desceudant of Mordecai Juffe, 
and, on his mother’s side, of Liva b. Bezulcel of 
Pragne; author of “Meholut ha-Mahanayim,” re- 
sponsa (Presburg, 1859); * Har Tabor,” vesponsa, 
wich a supplement in German divceted aguinst Dr. 
W. A. Meisel, chief rabbi of Budapest (Presburg, 
1361); and * Hazon Ia-Mo‘ed,” on the enlendar. 

Israel b. Jedidieh (K}: Cantor at Suwalki and 
in New York eity ; autlıor of “ Ishslie Yisrael.” com- 
meutary to Moses Isserles’ “ Torat Ia-‘Olah ” (Kö 
"g, 1854-57); died in New York city 1888; deseend- 
antof Israel d. Aaron of 8lıklov (as isevident from tlıe 
preface to “ Torat ha-'Olah ”) and not of Jedidiah b, 
Abba of Bausk (as given by N. Sokolov iu “Sefer 
Yakkaron ”). 

Israel Landau: Live at Sndagora; deseendant 
of Mordeeai Jalle (* Lebushim "). 

Israel b, Zalkind b, Isaac Jaffe: Lived at 
Zhagory; father-in-Iuw of Dob Bär Rabbiner, the 
father of Benash Zalkind Rabbiner of New York; 
Isracl’s brother Simon was the grandfatler of Hay- 
yim Sack of Zhagoıy. 

Israel b. Zebi Hirsch Jaffe (called also Israel 
Weksler): Prominent merchans at Bausk. Caur- 
hand; born in 1800; die in 1870; son-in-law of Ehie- 
zer (Lazar) Rosenthal. His son Solomon Wolf re- 
moved to New York cit 

Jacob: Son of Isınel Jaffe of Shklov: ınbbi at 
St. Petersburg, where he died April 22, 1320“ Vosk- 
ho,” Feb., 1881, p. 41). 

Jacob: Rabbi at Ludvinovi; author ol “Gufe 
Halakot” (1822) ;son of Phinehas of Kalvariya and of 
Naonii, daughter of Samnel of Karlin and Antipoli. 

Jacob b. Abraham b. Kalonymus b. Mor- 
decai (callei als Jacob Kalmankes}: Liver in 


the seventeenth century. In 1662 he reestablished 
he Hebrew printiog-press at Lublin, which had 
been closed in 1648 on account of Ihe Cossack upri- 
sing, and employed his two sons, Joseph and 
Kalonymus (Kalman), as assistants. 

Jacob of Krink: Son of Enoch Zundel Hulfon; 
died at Krivk 1780; left various works in manu- 
seript (see “ Da’nt Kedoshim,” p. 36). 

Tedidiah b. Abraham Abe Jaffe: Eduentor; 
tived.at Bausk; died abont 1862; brother of Shab- 
bethai ‚Jaffe (\Weksuer); graudfather of S. Schaffer 
of Baltimore, Mad, (through his daughier Taube). 

Joel ben Samuel Jaffe. Sec SmkEs, Jacor. 

Joseph: Graudfather of Mordecui Jatte (* Lebu- 
shim ’); lived in the fifteenth century. 

Joseph b. Abraham Kalmankes (K}: Rabbin- 
ieal scholar; rabbi at various places in Poland and 
Bohemia; died at Pragne 1637 (*Gal Ed,” No. 82), 

Joseph b. Kalonymus b. Mordecai (K): 
Printer at Lublin in Lhe seventcenth century. 

Joseph b. Mordecai b. Joseph of Plungian: 
President of vhe Litbuaniau couneil; his signature 
is attached to documents cmanating from the coun- 
eil of Krozhe (1779). HR. 

Joseph b. Moses Jaffe: Russian rabbi; born in 
Vilkomir, goverument of Wilna, 1846; die in Mao- 
‚chester, Englund, June 30, 1897. In 1874 be became 
rabbi of Pokroi, government of Wilua, where he re- 
mained nine years. In 1883 he became rabbi of 
Salaty, governineut of Korno, and in 1886 he suc- 
ceeded his father as rabbi of Garsili, in tbe same 
government. In 1893 he went to Eugland as rabbi 
of the Russian-Polish congıegation at Manchester, 
and retained the position until his death. He was 
the author of “Yosef Bi'ur” (Wilna, 1881), on 
Gantieles, and of an ethical work iu verse, entitled 
“Hu-Sekel we ha-Yezer.” He wrote also responsa 
and sermons, which are still in manuscript. 
Bigktonnaır Huct, Dpy Iiabbanan we-Soferane, 1.3, 

Wine; Ahiasof, 383% M 
IR, P. Wı. 


Joseph Silverstrom: Son of Jacob of Krink; 
son-in-law of Arusıı Mintz of Meseritz (Mezbi- 
rechye). 

Judah Löb b. Asher Selig Margolioth: 
Rabbi at Suchostav, Kapitschintze, Buzhunov, 
Lesla, Plotzk, and Franktort-on-the-Oder (where he 
died 1811). He wasa descenduntof Mordecai Jate 
and of Moses Mut, author of “ h Mosheh ” (sce 
“Korban Resbit,” Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 1778). 
His sons were Asher Selig Margolioth (rabbi 
at Pruzhany) and Ephraim (Joseph Cohen Zedek, 
“Shen n-She’erit,” p. 72. 

Judah Löb Jaffe of Halberstadt: Member of 
the Jewish community at Berlin about the middle 
of the eighteeuth century (sce Landshuth, *‘Am- 
mude ha-'Abodah,” pp. 28, 37, 40). 

Judah Löb Kalmankes: District rabbi of Eid 
litz in the seventeenth ecotury; son of Zebi Hirsch 
Kalmunkes, dayyan of Cracow. 

Judah Löbb. Shabbethai Jaffe: Rabbiat Cher- 
nigov; his signatureisattached to taklauot of 1818. 

Kalman b. Joseph b. Kalonymus: Died at 
Jernsalem in 1598 (18th of Shebat). His brothers 
were Jchie} and Moses, the father of Kalonymus. 

HR, 


Jatte 
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Kalonymusben Mordecai Jaffe : Polish print- 
er; died at Lublin 1603. About 1556 he founded 
allebrew printing-press at Lublin, and published 
as his first work the Pentateuch, which was fol- 
lowed in 1559 by an edition of the Talmud. In 1892 
Kalonymus ben Mordeent left Lubliv, on account of 
au ontbreak of cholera, and seitled in Bistrowitz, 
where, in thut ycar, he published Isaac Abravanel’s 
“Zebah Pesah.” He later zeturmed to Lublin, and 
continueil in business there until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPIY: Steinschneider, Cırt. Bodl.col. 208: 
berg, Gesch. der Hebräischen Dypoyraphie in Luhl 
8. . 


Fried- 
mi 


BF 


Kalonymus b. Moses Jaffe: Died at Prague in 
1656. 

Kim Kaddish: Dayyan of Krotoschio; au- 
thor of “Sefer Ma’amar Kaddishiv ‘al Hoshen Mish- 
pat” (Prague, 1706); son ol Kim Kaddish Jaffe ot Pila 
in-Jaw of Nahman b. Al der of Piln. 
Wife of Ozer Jaffe; died at Prague 
1618 (Hock, “ Die Familien Prag’s,” p. 172). 

Lewinstein, Joseph: Rabbi at Serock, govern- 
ment of Warsaw, Poland; descendant of Mordecai 
Jaffe (* Lebushiin”). Sce Lewisseers, Joser 

Maskileison, Naphtali. See MaskıLeion. 

H 


Max Jaffs: Gerwan pharmacologist; born at 
Grünberg, Silesia, July 25, 1841. He studied medi- 
eine at tlıe University of Berlin (M.D. 1802), and 
was from 1865 to 1872 assistant at the university 
hospital at Köuigsberg, where he became privut- 
doeent (1867) and assistuut Professor (1872) of med- 
ical chemistry; in 1973 he was elected professor of 
pharmneology by tlie university. In 1880 he was 
appointed member of the German sanitary commis- 
sion (* Gesundheitsunt”) and received the tille of 
“Geheime Medizioalrut.” Among his writings may 
be mentioned: “Ueber den Niederschlag Welchen 
Pikrinsäure im Normalen Haru Erzeugt,” 1886: 
“Vorkommen des Urethan im Alkoholischen Extrakt 
des Normalen Harns,” 1890; “Zur Kenntniss der 
Durch Phenyliydrazin Fällbaren Harnbestand- 
theile,” 1897; * Ueber das Verhültniss des Furfurols 
im Tbierischen Organismus,” 1900. 

BinLiosnapiy: Mirsch, Biographisches u 
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Mordecai Hirsch : Rabbi at Kalvariya; son of 
Jacob of Lidvinovi. 

Mordecai Jaffe: Codifier of rabbinical law; 
born in Prague about 1530; died at Posen March 7, 
1612. His father, Abraham b, Joseph, wasa pupil 
of Aunaua muy ABıGpor. Moses Isscrles and 
Solomon Luria were Mordecai Jaffe's teachers in 
mıbbinies, while Mattithiah b. Solomon Delucrut 
was bisteacherin Cabala. Jatfe studied also philos- 
ophy, astronamy, and mathematies. He was head 
of a yeshibahı in Prague until 1561, when, by order 
6? the emperor Ferdinand, the Jews were expelled 
from Bohemia. Jaffe then went to Venice and 
studied astronomy (1561-71). In 157% he wascleeted 
rabbi of Grodno; in 1588, rabbi of Lublin, where he 
became one of the leaders of the Couscız or Four 
Lasos. Later Jaffe aecepted the rabbinate of Kre- 
menetz. In 1592 he was called as rabbi to Prague; 
from 1599 until bis death he oceupied the position 
of chief rabbi of Posen. 


The “Lebush” is the achievement with which 
Jaffe’s name is prineipally associated, and he is best 
known as the “ba'al ha-Lebushim " 
The (“tkenuthorof the ‘Lebushim””). It 
“Lebush.” isarabbinical ende, arranged in the or- 
der adopted in the Turim aud the Shul- 
ban ‘Aruık, and divided into ve purts. The titles of 
the work and its various parts were derived by Mor- 
decai, with allusion toisowu uanıe, from Estlier v 
15. The reason advanced by Jaffe for ihe compila- 
tion of Ihe work washis desire to give adigest ol tlıe 
latest decisions and minhagim, mainly those of Ger- 
wmanand Polish authoritiesand including those of his 
teuchers, in ordertoshorten the course in his yeshi- 
bah (introduction), Theappearance of Joseph Caro’s 
“Bet Yosef "appender to the Turin was hailed with 
joy asa greatevenut in rabbinicat eircles. Even Jafle 
thought, at the time, that this work was final. The 
“Bet Yosef,” however, was too scieuifie and volu- 
minous for the general use ofan ordinary rabbi. Julle 
was on tlıe point of publisbing his work, when Caro 
anticipatel him with the Shulban “Aruk, to which 
Isserles later added annotatious aud tbe minhagim 
prevailiug in Germany, Poland, and Russia. he 
two extremes presenteil by the copiousness of the 
“ Bet Yosef” and the brevity of the Siulllan “Aruk 
left many dissatished, and Jufle accorliagly coutin- 
ued his work on his own Hincs, avoiding both tlıe 
exuberaut, argumentative style and the too terse 
and legal manner ofCaro. Another advantage pus- 
sessed by the * Lebush” was thus it included parts 
of the Furhn omitted by Caro, and the latest min- 
hagim colleeted by Isnne Tyrnau. The * Lebush,” 
wiile its author was alive, enjoyed great popwlarity ; 
butafter his death Caro’s code grudually superseded 
it, not only in te Orient but also in Europe, for 
the reason that ihe yabbis were obliged to consult 
the * Bet Yosef” for the sources, while the luyınan 
was content wit the shorter Shulhan “Aruk. 

Nevertheless, for scholaıs who study the spirit of 
the Law, tlıe “ Lebushim ” are a valuable contribu- 

tion to halakie literature. As Jafle 

His rightly observes, the Sulhan ‘Arulk is 

Method. “atable well prepared with all kinds 

of refreshiments, but it Jacks the salt 

of reasoning.” Jaffe seasoned his work with the 

“salt of rensoning ” by giving logieal explanations 
at the beginning of almost every section. 

In treating ritual-legal matters from a cabalistie 
standpoint, Jatfe is an exception among the codi- 

Even Caro, in Safed, the seat of Cabala, 
ned from infusing Cabala into his code 
Jafle’s methol was to a certain extent an inno 
tion, and tended to draw together the Tulmudists 
and eabalists, otherwise iu danger of au open 
bresch, 

In bis “Lebush Tekelet,” $ 36, Jaffe treats tlıe 
forma of the script alphabet cabalistically, In addi- 
tion to the “holy and true science” of Cabala, Jafle 
was well versed in the secular seiences of his tüne. 
In$ 94, by means of a map, he indicated (he site of 
Jerusalem, and directed the worshipers of his own 
country to face the Temple, to the east, “a degree 
southward.” In &$ 427-428 (written in 1579) he 
gives a minute, scientific erplanation of the ealen- 
dar, with tables and illustrations. That he was 
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familiar with the Russian language is evident from 


his “Lebush Buz we-Argaman,” $ 129. 
His “ Lebush Kur,” corresponding to Orah Hay- 
yim, part ii., begins witlı $248, on “Sabbath rules. 
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revelation of the Toralı on Sinai. Therefore it is to 
be presumed that in one who strietiy observes the 


| Sabbath the worsbip of idols is merely a formality, 
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(Frou (he Solukerger eolleelion ka che Jewish Thrologieal Seminary of America, Nav York.) 


Info quotes the Talmud frecly and explains, “ WLo- 
ever strietly observes the Sabbath, his worship of 
idols is forgiven,” as follows: Sahbatl is baseıl on 
the belief fu te creation of the world by the Al- 


an involuntary act due entirely to te pressure of 
eireumstauces. Perhaps Jaffe intended this for the 
Maranos. 
In his * Lebush ‘Ateret,” corresponding to Yorel 
N 


Jafe 
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Derah, Jafte follows the restrietions oL his teacher 
Isserles, as opposeil to Caro, his reason for doing so 
being “the lack of knowledge of physical seienee in 
our time.” In a ease in which the npper jaw of 
an animal has been removed (by accident or design), 
Caro is inelined to pronounce it kasher, but isıe- 
huctant to do so because Maimonides decided other- 

ise (833). Jafle, however, says that authoritative 
physiclans coneur in the vabbinical opinion that the 
absenee of the upper jaw is certain to result in the 
death of theanimal from tubereulesis, aud that there- 
fore it can not be slanghtered us kasher meat (db. 

Regarding wine of Geutiles, Jaffe, like Isserles, 
somewhatlax. Caro prohibits “ honey wine” (mead) 
made hy a Mohammedan; Jaffe permits it (58 123- 
120), The pri reason for the existing prohibi- 
tion fs that wine is intoxicating and promotes com- 

panionship, enusing an intimacy that is 

Liberal apt to laul (0 intermarriage between 
Interpreta- Jews and Gentiles. But.at the pres- 

tion. ent time, when business with the Gen 

le is generally opened with an intro- 

duetory libation, it would be impossible to expand 

or enforce the rule. Besides, Jews ure now socially 

too much separated from the Gentile to fear assimi- 

lation. Ience theru is no necessity to expand the 

probibition to inelule any other intoxicating bev- 

crage than wine, which was the original Gr2enAU ; 

and this can not be permitted in the absence of an 
autloritative synod (db.). 

In regard to loans aud interest, Jaffe considereu a 
Karaite as an Israelite, and sigoifeantly said tat 
“the Kuraites are in a neasure under duress, being 
wrongly brought up from infuncy to discard the rab- 
binical iraditions” ($ 15%). He was very strictagahust 
usury, and would not allow auy pr or evasion, 
a the evil is contagious; “ permit an opening of tlıe 
size of a pinhole, and it will enlarge from day to day 
until it becomes ns wide as the entrance of the Temn- 
pie corridor”” ($ 160). In the next paragraplı he at- 
tacks an alleged ruling by Raslıi to the offeet that the 
prohibition against interest can be ayoided by an in- 
termediary between debtor and ereditor. Caro, in 
‚t Yosef,” does not hesitate to say that an un- 
serapnlous scribe inserted therulin, dd“ hung him- 
sell on talltree” (that is, arecogatzei authority)by 
attributing jtto Rashi. Jaffe is of the same opinion, 
and eritieizes his teacher, Isserles, for adding this 
suling to the Slulhan ‘Aruk; he can not compre- 
hend Now his “holy mouth” could have utlered 
such a (hing, as there is not the slightest excuse or 
basis for the subterfuge, which makes the prohibi- 
tion of usury a mo and a Jaughing-stock in 
the eyes of the eommen people. He goes on to 
‚er get into power ] will order the 
obliteration of that paragraphı from the books” (db.). 

The “Lebush Büz we-Argaman,” corresponding 
to Ehen ha-'Ezer, contahıs rules, regulations, and 
forms for the writ of divoree. In comection with 
this appcars an interesting alphabetical list of names, 
male and female, with their spelliugs, appended to 
$129. 

"The “Lebush ‘Ir Shushan,” corresponding to 
Hoshen Mishpat, is devoted to civil laws. Speak- 
ing, iu the first section, of judges and judgment, he 
says: “ Judgment is one of the fundamental prinei- 


the Mishnah says, * 
basis of the world is trutli, judgment, and peace 
{Aboti. 18). Ihe maxim “The kuw of the govern- 
ment is kuw ” is fully treated in $ 369, aud defined 
demoeratically by tbe statement that Fonly that 
government is legitimate in which the King's seal of 
Authority is voluntarlly ackuowledged by his sub- 
jects; otherwise lie is not their king, but a robher 
gathering imposts by foree, whose eiliets have no 
Tegal value.” 

Tafte’s other works are: * Lebush Orah,” a com- 
mentary on Raslıi 10 the Pentateuch (Prague, 1008); 
*Lebush Simbah,” sermons {iu manuserip)); and 
“*Lebush Or Yekarot,” consisting of three independ, 
ent treatises: (1) *Lebush Yekaralı,” on Racanı 
(2) “Lebush Eder Ia-Yel 
dar, following Malmonides; (3) *Lebush Pinnat 
Yekarot,” on Maimonides’ “Morch” (Lublin, 1394). 
He also annotated the Talmud, und his notes were 
first published at Vienna in 1830. 

Jafle’s opivion was songht on many questions of 
Jaw, and bis responsa were highly valucıl. 

Lublin was one of the great fir-fowns amd com- 
mereial centers of Poland. and thousauds of Tews 
from neighboring countries altender its Dis 
putes growing ont of their transuctions there To- 

guired adjwlieation by an authority 
Authority of more than local standing, and Mar- 
at Lublin decai Jalle, who had already estab- 
Fair. lished a reputation in Jäthuanin as 
abbi of Grodno, wus chosen us jud; 
The reputation he had won did much also to in- 
orease and extend his influence in the Gousen, ow 
Four Laxps; and even after his return to Prague 
he was recognized ns its prineipal leader (D. Gans, 
“Zemalı Dawid,” p. 464, Frankfort-on-the-Matn, 
1692; 5 so Harkavy in Hebr. transl. by Rubino- 
witz of Grätz, “Gesch.” vol. vii. [*TIadasbim we- 
am Yeshauin,” p. 18]). 

His last responsum, referring to a eonclitional di- 
vorce, is printed in the colleerion of R. Meir of 
Lublin (No. 195). Jaffe dlietated this opinion from 
his death-bed two days before he die. Inithesaid: 
“Lam now Iying on my bed, subjert 16 the judg- 
ment of tie King of Kings, hoping tat Me will 
heal amd cure me of myillness.” Ilis signatur 
so faint that he direeted, his secretaries to authenti- 
cate it(i2.). 

Jatte had five children, two sons and three daugh- 
ters: Perez Jatle (d. 1647; see D. Kutfmann in Nis- 
senbaum’s “ Le-Korot In tudim be-Tablin." Wi 
»: Walka, the wife of lt. 
Michael Ia- 
Levi-Kpstein, son of Abraham Epstein, rabbi of 
Brest; and a third daughter, the wife of Benjamin 
Wolf Günzburg, zabbi of N 
iraetz, Alisf ii 


"The tripie 


ples of creation 


1,” on {he Jewish calen- 


den in Pusen, in Mondisschri 
Rahhi Mordccai Jufe, in Ha 
MR, 


Mordecai Jaffe: Rabbi at Zell 
eenth century; descendant of Abralum Aber! (the; 
grandsou of the author of the “Lebmshim ”). Ilis 
Signature oceurs in connvetion will Ihe last meeting 
of tie Council of Litlmania. 

Mordscai (Mareus) Jaffe of Berlin: Rahbi ut 
Schwerin til 1770; horn ja Bohenin: die 1812. 
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Jafte 


His correspondence with Moses Mendelssohn is pre- 


served in *Bikkure ba-Ituim” (iv. 182, 219, 233. 
He was the father of Joseph Jaffe (1765-1841). 
His grandson Daniel Joseph Jaffe (1810-74) was 
1h6 father of Sir Otto Jalle 

Mordecai Jaffe of Brody : Rabbi at Gorochov, 
government of Volhynia; die 1928; corresponded 
with Eliezer b. Aryeh Löh of Pilz (1788, 3802). 

Mordecai Jaffe-Margolies -Schlesinger of 
Vienna: Son-in-kaw of R. Raphael of Wilnn; died 
in 1754. * Torat Ia-Kenw’ot” (p. 45, Ansterdam, 
1757) contains (wo letters written to him about 1729 
‘rom Pdna by the plıysician Jekuthiel b. Löb of 
Yin. 

Mordecai Gimpel Jaffe: 
died at dehnd (colony), near Petah Tils 
tine, in 1892, He was act- 


Rabbi at Ruzhany; 
alı, Pakis- 


in a document of 1743 (see Landshuth, *‘Ammude 
ha-‘Abodah,” p. 37). 

Moses Jaffe of Pinsk: Pupil of Meir of Lublin 
(Responsa, pp. 86, 87); Jived in the early part of the 
sisteenth century. 

Moses b. Eliezer Jafe: Born in Poland; re- 
moved to Italy, where, ut the end of the Kfteentl 
century, he was prominent as a rabbi; mentioned in 
the “Shulshelet ha-Kabbalah” manuscript at St. 
Petersburg (see Wiener's supplement to “Da’at 
Kedoshim,” p. 48). In printed editions of “Shal- 
shelet ha-Rabbalalı ” heis deseribed as“ of Bologna,” 
not “of Polonia. 

Moses b. Eliezer Jaffe: Itubbi at Cracow; 
grandfather of Joel Sirkes; died 1520. 

Moses ben Issachar: Author of “Pene Mo- 

sheh,” sermons (Lublin, 


ivelı Surtbering the Zion. 


ist colonizatlon movement 
among the Jews of Rus- 
sia, his articles on which 


subjeer appeared in “ Ha- 
Lebunon.* 
Mordecai b. 
of Plungian: Desceud- 
anı of Mordecai Jafle 
*Lebushim”): born in 
1721; went with his father 
from Posen to Plungian. 
At the age of twelve he 
was captured by soldiers 
of Ihe army of the Polish 
Contederafion and taken 
to Wilkoviski, were he 
wos mmsomeil by the 
wealthy Enoch Zundel 
(son.inuw ol Tobiah b. 
Joseph Solomon Hasitl- 
Bacharach) for 1,200 “tin- 


Joseph 


pes.” Ile married Enoch 
Zundet's duugliter. In 
1756 he was appointed 


abbi at Keidanyr. 

Mordecai b. Meir of 
Zamosez: Authorof 
“Tabnitb ha-Bayit,” eth- 
ical poctry (Fraukfort-on- 
the-Oder, 1746). Another 
edition, with a German 


1681). 

Moses b. Mordecai 
(v. Joseph): Rabbi at 
Wilkoviski iu the eight- 
eenth century. His sig- 
nature appears in some 
akkanot in the pinkes of 
Wilkoviski. Ilis son was 
Zundel Halfon, the 
grammariau. H.R. 

Sir Otto Jaffe: Lord 
Mayor of Belfast; born in 
Hamburg 1846; the third 
son of Daniel Joseph Jaffe, 
and a descendant of Mor- 
decai Jaffe. He was edu- 
cated in Belfast, Ham- 
burg, and Switzerland. 
After carıying on businuss 
iu New York from 1865 to 
1877, ou the retirement of 
his brothers he became 
chief director of the Bel- 
fastfirm. Hehadacquired 
considerable experience in 
navigation eoncerns, and 
in 1894 placed himself at 
the head of tie successful 
agitation for the reporting 
and destruction of dere- 
Hets in the North Atlantic 
Ocean. Sir Otto is presi- 


translation by Maier 
Kohn, entitled “ Abrissdes 
Mikrokosmos,” appeared in Vienna, 1853 (Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” i. 96). He was the grandson 
of Isunc Kalmankes of Lublin. His mother be- 
longed to the Tumily of IR. Löb b. Jacob Temer- 
lesh 

Mordecai b. Moses of Prague: Rabbi at 
Grodno auıl later at Gracow: married the daughter 
of Jocl Singer of Cracow, and took the name of 
Jaffe-Singer, presideut of the yeshibalı at Cracow 
in snocession to Moses Storch. "Died 1568. 

Moritz Rosenthal: Promiuent merchaut and 
communal worker; son of Hirsch and grandson of 
iiezer (Lazar) Rosenthal; born at Bausk in 1818; 
ied nt Friedrichstadt July 29, 1806. 

Moses Jafte of Berlin: His signature appears 


arms of Sir Otto Juite, 


dent of the Belfast Hebrew 
Congregation, a Justice of 
te pence for the city of Belfast, and a member of 
the Harbor Board. He is nlso consul in Belfast for 
Germany. He was elected Jord mayor of the city 
in 1899 and again in 1904, and was knighted ia 
March, 1900. 
v: Jeiw. Chron, Jan. 27, 1890, and March 2, 1900; 
0, London, 1903, 
7. 6.L. 
Philipp Jaffe: German historian and philolo- 
gist; born at Schwersenz, province of Posen, Ger- 
many, Feb. 17, 1819; committed snieide at Witten- 
berg April 3, 1870. After graduating from Ile 
gympasium at Posen in 1838 he went to Berlin, enter- 
inga bauking-house, Tivo years laterheabandoncd 
commercial life and studied at Berlin University 
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distinguish (ie covtributions of J Trom those of E; 
but erities now agree with Virtual umanimity in their 
assigument of the most Important pässages at issue 
to one or to £he other, 

From the Jahvist: there is in Genesis the account 
of tie erealiou of te workl of men, of tlıe probation 
and fall of *tbe man” and Iis “elpmee: nd of 
the eareor of tho eurliest men generally (i. d-iv.). 
Ho gives a part of the complex story of the Flood, 
and the sole account of Ihe settlement 
of Babylonia (x. 8-12) and of the dis- 
persion of therace(xi. 1-9). Thestaries 
of Abralam’srelstions with Lotand of 
the cities of the plain (xvill., xix.) are 
also from .J, as are the narratives of tie 
quest of a wife for Isaac (xxiv.), most that is told 
oF Ihe earlier Hle of Jacob and Esau (xxv., AXviL), 
Judah’s family history ji.), and a large part 
of the story of Joseph, especially where Judalı is 
prominent. The same writer contributed the U 
ing of Jacob (xlix.). In Exodus is fonvd Tess of J 
ulan of E (or of P}; but he tells much of tlıe prepa- 
rations for the migration from Egypt and of the 
flight itself, Ta Nunbers it is mostly Impossible to 
parate Jand BE. They together have given x. 29- 

X. . 6, and most 08 Axxfi. In Joslun J 
and % form practically one document, comprisiag 
most of the Arst half of the book. 

IT, Jis clussed with B as helonging to the pre- 
phetie school, as listinguished from P, or the Priestly 
writer, The main distinetion beiween J and E is 
tat while bot of them in their narratives aim to 

sot forth God’s providential gr 
Js Distinct- and Ilis mauifestation of 
ive illustrates his theme by indieating the 
Teaching. idens and prineiples of revelation, and 
E by exhibiting its forıns and modes. 
I is au adept at conveying religious truth in his 
matchless stories, even when these are lezendary. 
Nowhere else enrlier than (he Later Prophets can be 
found such profound views af the nature aud prog- 
Tess of sin among men, or of God's plan of rerleem- 
ing tie world from sin, or of His choice of Israel 
and Isracl’srepresentative nen to be the instruments 
of such redemption. 

‚Adniration of the ‚Jahvist is heightened when one 
studies the Niterary forms in which he conveys Ihese 
great and far-renching ideas. Ina certain seuse it 
s immaterial in what guise trutlı is 
The Style presented if only it come out strong 

of. , and clear; heuce one must ähways 
maiutain that the stories of tie Pen- 
tateuch as literature are of secondary importance as 
compared with their prophetie teachings. Still, of 
all narrators he is tlıe most fut in selection of 
details, the most vivid, graphic, and pieturesque, 
und withal the most simple, realistie, and sympa- 
thetfc. As one rewls aue sees Isaac trembie, one 
hears Esan’s cry, and Judah's appeal to Joseph. 
To make God real to the reader J siyinks not. from 
the most extreme anthropomorphism: and much of 
the world's faith in Yrrwit to-day is Aue to the fact 
that the Jahvist hastold how ITe used to come down 
to men and talk and walk in the midst of them. 
III. There seems to be good reason for believing 
hat the work of the Jahvist is composite; not 
VIL—5 


Contribu- 
tions of F 
to the 
Hexateuch. 


merely that he worked over materials from differ- 
ent sources into his book, hut tut he incorporated 
directly eonsiderahle portions of a separate composi- 
tion. Gen. xxavii. und xxsix., for example, both 
belong to iin, but they are not continuous, and they 
apparentiy oceupy different levels of moral develop- 
ment (Fand I’). The question dinsarising, thaugh 
important for te history of the growth of prophetie 
ideas, becomes of secondary importance in view of 
the fact Ust the work in general is on a very high 
plane au asa whole must be the product of asingle 
mid and ofa definite epoch 
But there is no approach to unanimity on the 
part of eritics as to the time of composition. The 
place of its production is usually held to be the ki 
dom of Judah. Yet such eminent e us Reuss, 
Kuenen, and Schrader maintain that it proceeded 
from the Northern Kingdom, on the ground that a 
Tudahite would not have made so much of the north- 
em shrines of Shechem, Beth.e), and 
Time and Peniel (Gen. xii. 6, etc But one re- 
Occasion of inembers that the propheis of Judah, 
Writing. as devoted Isruelites, held fası to all 
the great common Hebrew traditions. 
Moreover, oue must without donbt hold to a Judah- 
ite origin, iu view of the association of Abraham and 
Jacob with Hebron, and the special prominence 
‚given to Judah, the head of te tribe that gave its 
name to the kingdom. 
The staudpoint, however, is not that of Judah 
alone, but that of Judah as representing all Isracl. 


This obvious ‚sgests as a date a time after the 
destruction of (he Nortlern Kingdom. It was there, 


undoubtedly, that E was composed, probably about 
770 2.c.; and it is natural fo suppose that J was 
written as its counterpart, and as an expression of 
view that Yırwrr ruled all things from tlıe be- 
giunivg, and that the faith and worship cherished 
in Jerusalem were also those of the Falbers. The 
date is therefore perhaps about 720D.c. Soon there- 
after J and E were combined into a single work. 
For a brief summary of the resnlrs of the analysis 
see Jew. Exeve. ii. 174 et s0q., 8.v. BIBLE EXEGESIS. 
BinLIOGRAPINY : Sinee the study of the Jahvist can nat de pur- 
sued independentiy of that of the other sources of the Hexu- 
teuch, it inısUsußice here to give a general reference to recent 
eriticät eommentaries, especially those upon Genesis, abov 
all that of Dillmann ; {0 critieat wreatises, such, as the epoeh 
making works of }\uenenand Wellhausen: aud for the Inston‘ 
of tbe analysis and the linits of J tbe f 
Los Saurees An Pentatenaue, 18S- 
in den Hexateuch. 180%: Briges, Higher & 
Hexateuch, 1808. Te Itronctions of Driver and Cornill 
distribute the several sources im convenlent tabular Tori. 
B.@.1r. J. F. McC. 


JAIL. Sec InpkisosuEx! 

TAIR (wm =“Ile gives light”): 1. A contem- 
porary of Moses, enlted in the Peutateuch “son of 
Manassch,” wlıo in the beginning of the conquest 
took from the Amonites the whole tnet of Argob. 
eonteining sisty fortified eities, which he called 
Havorsm-aym (Num. sxxii, 41; Deut, Joslı 
it. 30: I Kings iv. 13). In I Chron. ii. 22, 28 Jair 
is mentioned asof mixed descent, hebeing the son of 
Segub, whose father was Mezron, a Judahite, and 
whose mother was the daughter ot Machir. grandson 
of Manassch and father of Gülead. 

2. A Gileadite who judged Israel for twenty-two 
years. He had thirty sous: and rhirty eities were 


Jalomstein 
James 
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called after him “Havotb-jair. e was buried at 
Camon (Judges x. 3-5). This s probably dlıe 
same as No. 1 ‚ording to another tradition Lie 
number of eitios called after him was twenty-tree 


(I Chron. i. 22) 
3. The father of Mordecai, a Benjamite (Esth. 
ii. 5) 
4. (Kere_ 91; ketib, Ip "Ile awakens.”) 


Father of Elhanan, one of David's heroes (I Chron. 
xx. 5) Inthe parallel narrative in IT Sam. xxi. 19 
his name is staterl to be * Jaare-oregim,” 

BR. M. Sen. 

JALOMSTEIN, MORDECAI B. DAVID: 
American jonraalist; born in Suwalki, Russian Po- 
land, 1835; died iu New York city Aug. 18, 1997. 
He was well versed in Talmudie and neo-Hebrew 
literature, aud was a skilful linguist. He went to 

ew York iu 1971 aud for severul years edited 
h Berstein’s “ Ha-Zofel be-'Erez ha-Hadashah.” 
the fiist ITebrew periodienl issued in the United 
States. He was regular American correspondent of 
" Ha-Meliz, "hisletters, overtliesignature * Yaslıan,” 
attracting much attention. Forabout twenty yenıs 
Jalomstein was the chief collaborator on the “ Jew- 
ish Gazette” (Yildish) of New York, founded by 
his brother-in-law, K. H. Sarısohn. He also con- 
tributed to ®Ha-“Ibri,”" and his * Dibre Yeme Arzut 
ha-Berit,” (New York, 1893) is a reprins from that 
periodienl, in which it appearcd as a serial during 
ubous two years, 
BrnLiograrıy: Ha-Turi, vil. No. 46: Jewish Gazette, xzül. 


No. Dh. 
A pP. wu 


JAMAICA: Largest island in the British West 
Indies. Tr hasa total population of 644,941 (1901), 
of whom about 2,400 are Jews. When Buglund 
eonquered the island in 1655, a considerable num- 
ber of Jewish inhabitants was fonnd there, known 
as “Portugals,” under which name the Sephardic 
Jews eoncealer their true faith from Spanish perse- 
eution. Jews settled in Jumaicn during thecentury 
preceding Cromwell’s conquest, The proprietary 
rights of the fumily of Columbus to Jamniea were 
recognized in 1303 and 1538, aud passed to the 
female Braganza line in 1376. The friendship 
which subsisted between Columbus aud the ‚Tews 
continue with his descendants, and as their propri- 
etary rights exeluded the Inquisition aud prevented 
the inclusion of Jamaica in the bishopric of Cuba, 
unavowed Jews were enubled to live in Jamaica in 
eomparntive safety, even during the Spanish period. 
Clarendon’s “State Papers” refer, under date of 
1623, to some of these Portuguese us ycarning to 
throw of! the Spanish yoke, 

The prineipal pilot, Captain Campoe Sabbatha, 
whom Pennand Venablesrelied upon in their attack 
upon Jamnicn seems to have been a Jew, and there 
is strong reason for believing that Cromwell consid- 
ered Jews settied and to be settled iu and about 
Jamnica as important factors in the establishment of 
his ambitious British colonial policy. Simon de 
Caceres, one of Cromwell’s prineipal secret-iutelli- 
gencers, furnished him with reports on conditions 
in Jamaica immediately after its conquest. The 
British, in their methods of dealing with the con- 
quered residents, werecareful to distinguish between 


the Portugucse Jews and the Spanislı inbabitanıs, 
with tlie result that Jews at once began 10 estab- 
h and develop the commercial prasperity of the 
island. The Dutch enpituhtion of Brazil ang- 
mented the Jewish settlement in Jamaien; it was 
further increased by considerable accessions from 
Surinam upou the British withdrawal from that 
district in 1675, and by direct mwigration from Eug- 
laud, beginning iu 1668, and later from Curacao and 
Germany. In 1700 the Jews bore te bulk of the 
taxesof the island, though theavoweil 
Jewish population at that time is Ag- 
urcd as only 80. No fewer (hun 151 
of the 189 Jows iu the American col- 
onfes whose names Imve been handed 
«down as naturalized wuder tho Act of 
Parliameut of 1740 betwoon that ycar 
and 1755, vesided in Jamaica. "The 
vaniila and sugar Industries of Jamaica, and in fact 
almost the enlire foreign and intercolonial tiade of 
the colony during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, were prineipally in te hands of the Jews, 
anı Jamsien was a far more Important commereinl 
enter in that century than it since has been. 
Among the leading Jewish families that contributen 
most signally to tie development nf Jumuica’s trade 
are the following: Da Silva, Soarez, Curdoza, Beli. 
sario, Belinfante, Nuniez, Ponseca, Gutterecet, De 
Cordova, Bernal, Gomez, Vaz, and Bravo. 

Eilorts were early mnde to abolisl the speeinl 
taxes which were imposed on Jews in the colany, 
wich eiforts, witl the assistance of the erown, 
finally suecceded. Attemıpts, inspired dy local mer- 
antiie jenlousy, made during the seigo of Willinn 
JIT. to expel the Jews from tlie island, also met with 
a vigorous royal check. Tu fuct, ‚kumaica led the 
way for all the present British possessions in the 
direction of abolishing Jewish disabilities; this hud 
been accomplished as carly as 1831, with the result 
that in 1838 it was possible for Sir F. II. Goldsmid 
10 compilea long and remarkable list of Jews ap- 
polute to eivil and military oflices in Jamaica since 
the Act of 1834, which list was used by him as a 
potent argument in fuvor of Jewish emancipation 
at home. The ürst Jew chosen asa member of the 
Jamaicau assembly was Alexander Bravo, for the 
distriet of Kingston, in 1835; a year or two later he 
beeame a member of the couneil of the island; after- 
ward, receiver-general. Tn 1849 cight of the forty- 
seven members of the colonial assembly were Jews; 

and the legishuture adjourmed over 

In theLeg- Yom Kippur by a decisive vote, the 

islature. ‚Icws not voting. Dr. ©. M. Morales 

was eleeted speaker of the House of 

Assembly in 1849, Numerous otlıer positions of im- 

portanee, eivil, judicial, and military, have been held 
by the Jews since 1831. 

In 1700 Jews are referred to ns having made at 
least three different settlementson the island, though 
Kingston, from the time of its fonndation, has been 
the most important. Spanish Town, Montego Bay, 
Falmouth, and Lacovia have also had Jewish settle- 
ments, and Jews are, iu fact, to he encountered in 
all portions of the island, though Kingston alone 
has now any Jewish synagogucs. Spanish Town 
had two Jewish congregations between 1840 and 


Immigra- 
tion from 
England, 
Curagao, 
and 
Germany. 
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1845. A synagogue is mentioned by local historians 
as Iaving been established about 1884; it is referreil 
to in the Journal of the House of Assembly in 1687. 
The Spanish and Portuguese synagogue of Kings- 
ton, situated in Princess street until the time of its 
destruction by fire in 1882, was consecrated in 1750. 
‘Fo English and German synagogue wascconsecrated 
in 1789, a new synagogne takiug its place in 1887. 
Hannah Adams, in her “ History of the Jews,” writ- 
ten in 1812, refers to two parties auıong the Jamai- 
can Jews, one of which regarded tlıeotherashereties 
because they bad relaxel in the observance of the 
ritual and had intermarried with Christians. A 
{hird (German) synagogue was used for purposes 
of worship beginning al some time prior to 1850, 
but the eongregation merged in thet year with 
the Portuguese. Rev. M. N. Nathan was rabbi of 
the English and German synagogne at the time of 
the eonseeration of its new buildivg in 1837. and for 
a number of years thereafler, aud was active in vari- 
ous Jewish Iiterary controversies aud undertakings, 
including the editorship of a Jewisli montbly, called 
“First Fruits of the West” (1845). Among other 
Jewish celerical leaders in Jamuiea were Joshua 
anno (went to 


mated Congregation of Israelites,” eonsecrated in 


1888. The two principal congregations were merged 
in Dec., 1900, since wbich they have worskiped under 
one roof, Rev. Joseph M. Corcos being their minis- 
ter. Several communal charitable organizations ure 
maiotained in Kingston, the chief of which is the 
Hebrew Benevolent Society, established in 1851. 

BiBLIOGRAPNY ; Richard Hill, Right Chapters in the History 


of Junaica (1503-1680). [lustrating the Settlement nf Ihe 
Jeirsin the Idand, Kineston, 1868; idem, Lights and Shad- 


Ines nf Janican History; Puhlleations Am. Jew. Hist, 
Suc. 1. 108; I. 95-80, 3,70, 10: 3,8 Miete: vi 95 
en 


an Jew as Pafrint, Soldier, and 
ueien Wolf, Menasseh Ben Israel; 
ineers; Jacobs and Wolf, 


: Ange ud Kot 
Enpibtished Papesof American JTistory; Hannah Adams, 
Aötory of the Jews:F. Judah, History of tie Jets in 
Jamaica, In une Day Teiegmeyph (Kingston), beginning Tuly 
25, 1900: Leslie Alexander. The Textimony af the Tonbs, 
in Jamaica Daily Glener, June and Oet., 1805: Bridges, 
Annals uf Jamafca; Edwards, History of fie West Indiest 
Long, History of Jameica; Rayserling, The Jews in Ja 
maica and Dame I. Lopez Layuna, in J..Q. R. July, 
1900; Archer, Monumental Inseriptions of ine British West 
Indies; Catalomuo of the Lecser Lihrary, ed. Cyrus Adter. 


A. M.J.K. 


JAMES (English equivalent for ’Iinußor =" Ja- 
cobus”; Italian, 


Ei) 


Jamaica as rabbi 
in 1688), Daniel 
Tsrael Lopeu La- 
suna (Spanish 
Jewish poct, a 
eontemporaryof 
Pardo), Haham 
de Cordoza 
(went tojunaiea 
about the time 
of the American 
Revolution ;died 
and was buried 
in Spanish Town 
in 1798), Rev. A. 
P. Mendes, and 
Rev. George Ja- 
cobs. 

After the dis- 
astrous  confla- 
grationin Kings- 
ton in 1892, an 
effort was made 
to unite alttlıree 
of its syna- 


’ Giacomo): 
Name of three 
persons promi- 
nent ia New Tes- 
tament history, 

1. Son of Ze- 
bedee (Aramalı 
“Ya'kob bar 
Zabdai”); with 
his brotlier John 
one of the first 
diseiples of 
Jesus. Like 
their father, both 
were fishermen 
of Galilee Matt. 
iv. 21; Mark i. 
19; Luke v. 10); 
their mother, ap- 
parently Su- 


lome, is men- 
tioned among 
the women 


watching at the 
grave of Jesus 


gogues, espc- (Matt, xrii. 5 
cially as the de- 3 Mark xv. 40): 
erease of the FRAOE ar SpunEe. Dow Jamaica. she was possihly 


Jewish. popula- 

tion ol Jamaica and its diminished commercial 
importance had made it desinable to concentrate 
veligions energies. Diflerenees as to 
ritual, however, induced a number of 
the members of the Spanish and Por- 
tugucse congregation to withdiaw 
from the movement; they consecrateda synagogue 
in East streot in 1884. A number of members of 
the Englisb and German congregation also with- 
drew, and finally consecrated a synagogue in 19%. 
The majority of both, however, consiructed a syna- 
gogue in Duke street under the name of * Amalga- 


Recent 
History. 


Erum a phntogeanh) 


sister to Mary, 
the motlier of Jesus (John xix. 25). James an his 
brotber John are mentioned immediately after Peter 
and Andrew in the list of the Twelve Apostles (Matt. 
x. 2-4, Luke vi. 14-16): Mark fi. 17 has preserved 
thhe story that when calling them to the apostleship 
Jesus surpamed them “Bene Ra‘ası” or "Bene 
Rogez” (Job xxxvü. 2) (the text has “Bonnerges, 
which is, The sons of thunder”). This by-name 
was probably expressive of their impetuous nature 
(comp. Luke ix. 55 and Mark x. 37). James and 
his brother John together with Peter were the in- 
separable followers of Jesus (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, til 


James 
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3, xy. 33), and after Ihe death of their master they 
wit tie other apostles remmined in the city of 
Jerusalem “ stendfast in prayer” (Acts i. 14). James 
was the first oue of the apostles to suffer a martyr's 
death (Acts x. 2). What action of James and the 
other disciples provokee the wratlıof Terod Agrippa 
isuotstated. Legend added new features to the mar- 
tyrdom (Euseblus, "Hist. Eecl.” il. 9): and Spain, 
whose patron suiut James became, suroundel his 
Hife with miraenlous incidents. 

2. Son of Alphaus (Aramwie, * Khulfai ” or “Hol- 
"Cleophas”; seo John six. 
Ecel. iv. 22), ann 
the list of the twelve (Matt. x. 2 
Luke vi. H-16: Acts i. 13). Probably he was tlıe 
brother of * Levi the son of Alpheus” (3 14). 
better knows as Mattbew (Matt. ix. 9): nothing else 
is known of lim. He Is often iddeutitied with James 
the Title (*ha-Katan,” Mark xv. 40; A. V., incor- 
wetly, “lo less,” John xix. 25: but see No. 8, be- 
low). According to Ilogesippus (see Ensebius, 2.c.), 
James wasa cousin, anıl his father an nnele, of Jesus. 

3. Brother of Jesus: also called James the Just. 
James is mentioned as Ihe ürst among the brothers 
of Jesus, the others being Joses, Simon, aud Judas 
(Matt, 55; Mark vi. 9), all of whom were, ac: 
cording to Luke ii. 7, younger than Jesus. Neither 
James nor any of the other brothers believeil in the 
mitmeulous powers of Jesus (‚John vii. 5; Matt. xii, 
47 et seq.; Mark it, 31), But after the cı xion 
‚Fames, the brather of Jesus, Is &alıl by Paul to have 
seen therisen Jesusina vision after Peter, thetwelve, 
and ıhe five hundred had seen him (T Cor. xv. 9: 
and when Panl went to Jerusalem to defeud hischuim 
to the assumed apostleship to the henthien, Jamcs 
was the head of the Church (Gal. 1. 19; ii, 9,12: Acts 
sil 17, xv. 18, 18). According to Clement of 
Rome, quoted by Busebius (“list Eceh.” ji, 2), 
‚Tames, surmamed “the Just” on account of his great 
virtue, was the first bishop of the Church eleeted at 
Jerusnlen. About his martyrdom Clement writes 
that “he was cast from a wing of the Temple and 
beaten to death with a fuller's club.” Somewhat 
difterent)y Josephus writes: “The younger Anan, a 
high priest belonging to the sect of the Sudducees, 
who are very yigicl Mu Judging offenders. had Jame 
the brotber of Jesus, the so-called “Christ,” together 
with some of his companions. brought before the 
Sanhedrin on the charge of having broken the Law, 
and had ihem delivered over to be stoned. This act 
of Anan cansed indignation among the eitizens best. 
koown for their fnirness aud loyalty ” (“ Anr.? 
9, 81). Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius (Le. ii, 
23), gives the Following deseription of Jane 


"James, the brother of the Lord, suceeeded to the government 
of the Church in cOnjunetion with ie Aposties. He wus holy 
from his muther'swonnb: be drank no wine nor did hecut Nest. 
‚So mazor come upon bis head, nor did he anoint hitnsehf with 
Oil or use any [warm] bach. He alone was permitted to onter 
ine Holy Place, for he ware not woolen, hut linen garments: be 
was in the babit of entering alone into Ihe Temple, and was 
frequently found upon his Imeus prayinst for forgiveness for the 
Deople, 50 (hat his kneus became hard ns those of ueameh. ... . 
Beranse Of his exeeedinz great justice [" Zadeikut”] he was 
ealled "the.Just ’[" Ya'akab Kobal ’am ” = “Jacob, the bulwark 
StThe people" and" Zadeik YesndOlam ? [= thoriehteons are 
{ne Foundation of the world"; Prov. x.23, Hebr.}. Now, when 
some «f the seven sects Which existed amione te people (ie 
Sadaucees] aske him: "Wat fs the gate of salyation 3” 


L* shatar ha-yeshutah ”; comp. Lev. R. xxx. Ps. exvili.20: for 
which some copyist wrote "sharar Yeshun"” = "the zute of 
Jesus] Le replied Ihr it was the Messiah. Jans's words were 
mderstood to refer to Jcsus,andled many Lobelieve in ln... 
Tas Scribes and the Pharisces, fearing lest he People wonid all 
ve led over to tie betiet In Jesus, asked Jumes to place himself 
upon a WIDE Of 1be Temple and address the PCOPIe assewible 
there on acconm of {he Pussover, and pörsuade then not to be 
Neu astray. 

"Wbereupon James suid: “Why do ye ask me concerning, 
Jesus tie Son of Man? He sittei In heaven ut Ihe right hund 
of great Power, aud is adont 10 come un the eloucds of heaven." 
And when many eried “Hosannal io te Son ef David,‘ tie 
Seribes and Pharisees cast Ilm down and sianed Ilm. And 
‚James before dying sat : "Lord, God, Fatber, forgive hcnı ; for 
they Know not wbat Wicy do" [the words üserived to Jeans: 
Tue xt. 34]. And one of the Rechabiles eried out: "Cease! 
What do se? The Just one prayeih for you.” Tin one ot lie 
ron, a Fuller. 100k the eub with which Nie benz ont elotbes 
ine just nun on {he head. Pius hesuflereu mpuyr- 
they beried him on the spot by che Temple where his 
mongment still remaius. Tnunediately alter thls, Vespasia ber 
sieed men.” 

It is dithcult to say whether this logendary record 
contains any achml facts or not. The Essene char- 
acter of James “the Little,” or “the Just,” seems 10 
rest on autlentie tradition. According to Epipha- 
hins (“Hieres.” Ixxvili. 19), ho woren golden plate 
on his forelead (comp. Meg. iv. 8, where this is 
characterized as * Une way of Ihe Gnostics” [* derek 
minnt” or “izouim ")), and no sandals. ‚Another 
evidence of his Essene piety manifests itself in the 
following: “When, during a drought, he stretched 
forth his Jmnds in prayer, rain immeligiely eng ” 
(eomp. Ta’an, 23a ci seg.), 

It is possible that the Jast words ascribed to Jesus 
were original with Jumes the ‚Just. ’Dhe idleu that 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, should afterwarıl have 
borne otler children became obnoxious (0 the nscat- 
fes of the Church, and consequently either the broih- 
«hood of Jumes was explained 10 have been on 
the father’sside only (so Clement, in Eusehius, Z.c 
1; “Olemeutine Kecognitions,” xi. 85), or Mary, the 
mother of ‚James the Little and of Joses, was differ- 
entinted from Mary, the mother of Jesus (Matt. xxvil. 
56; Mark xv. 40, 47; Lukexsiv. 10: bubcomp. John 
six. 25). This, again, gave rise to a nunıber of dif- 
fereut versions iu the early literatne of the Ohurch, 
many elimiag tmt James ihe Little was identicnl 
with the son ol Alphiens, the cousiu of Jesus, and 
was as such called brother (see Lightfont on Cnlos- 
siaus, 10th ed., pp. 260-267, London, 1896), 


K. 

JAMES, GENERAL EPISTLE OF: Letter 
of exhortation and instruction, written by “James, 
servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
addrossed “to the twelve tribes which are of the Dis- 
peision” (. 1, R. Y.). The writer is supposed to be 
James, the brother of Jesus, on whieh aceonnt tho 
epistle was accorded the first place among the so- 
ealled “general epistles” of the New Testament. 
Asa matter of fact, aside from the reference to Jesus 
ist in the introduetory verse quotcd above, und 
init. 1 (where the words “Jesus Christ” are obvi- 
ously an interpolation), the epistle contaius nothing 
10 indiente a Christian origin. It comprises, lonsety 
joined together, a number of morul sayings which. 
have their parallele in contemporary Jewish wri- 
tings, and there is no reason for holding that “the 
brethren” addressedl may not have been Jews of a 
partieular frame of mind—pious and humble, such 
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as were the Essenes, who formed a strong brother- 
hood in the Diaspora. Especially noteworthy are 
the Facts that the name of the meeting-place of the 
\worslipers addressed is “synagogue” (ware; H. 
9), nos “church” ( ia), and that the Hebrew 
prophets Job und EI ‚ardalas patterns, but 
nowhbere {he personality jesus (v. 10, 11, 17e 
al). The canonical character of the epistle has ac- 
es been «uestione; Eus 
(“Tlist. 3) counts it among the 
yerted wiilings—ivr%eyöpeva; Origen (“Johannem, 
10) speaks of it as “the so-culled Epis- 
te of James”; Luther, who calls it “a right straw. 
epistle,” as well as Emsmus, doubted its genulnc- 
mess; Schneckenburger (“Beiträge zur 

in dus N. 1.” 1882, pp. 396 et 09.) and J 


239), whom this article follows, has. notwitl 
ing all contradietions or doubts, established Its J 

ish origin and character. 
"Phe author, begiuning with the Greck formula of 
groeling (zuipew =" joy”), unges his “ bretliren ” (i. 
2-4) 10 rejoico over their trials (comp 


Contents Julich viii. 25; IV Mace. vil. 2%, ix. 
ofthe 12), as throngl such “tests of faitlı” 
Epistle. (comp. d. xv. 21) they shall acqnire 
“patience ” (Test, Pat. Joseph, 2, 10; 

IV Mnce, si. 12, Ix. 8 e& a0.; Book of Jubilees, 


xl, 17 et seq.) and become “ perfect” (comp. Piile, 
“pe Abralamo,”$ 33). The same test of virtue is 
given in Rom. v. 4and II Peter i. 5. Ue who lacks 
wisdom should, in order to be perfeet (see Wisdom 
ix. 0), pray to God for it with a confiding heart, free 
from wavering doubt (i. 5-8; comp, Wisdom 1. 3-5, 
wii. 7etseg.), and not be double-minded (Hpuro 
®beleb wa-leb”; Ps. xil. 3 {A. V. 2}; Tan., Ki 
"abo, ed. Buber, 3: “Pray not before God with two 
hearts”; comp. Reclus. (Sirach] i. 33; Enoch, xci. 
4; “Shepherd of Hermas,” Mandate, ix. 4, 5. and 
the Jewish apocryphon quoted; I Clement 
II Glement xi. 2), In allusiöu to ‚Jer. ix. 22 et eg. 
(comp. Beelus. {Sirach] iii. 18, x. 21, si. D), Lie 
lowiy brother is admonished to glory in that 
(hrongh self-niliation) he isexalted, and the rich 
to rejoice in that he is made low (by the speedy 
vanishiog of his riehes; . 9-10). “Blessod is the 
man tlat . . . is tried; he shall receive the crowun of 
He, which the Lorl hatıı promised to them tint 
love him? (comp. j. 12 witlı Job v. 17; Eeelus. 
iv. 8-10: “Shepherd of Hermas,” Visio, 
q.; Wisdom v. 15ct3e7.; the passage quoted 
in I Cor, ii. 9 and the passagesin Yalkut, Judges, 
59: sce also Crown). 
16 temptations are declared fo come, not 
petly from God, but from the pawers of the 
tlesh, the “yezer ha-ra‘”—lust which leads to sin 
aud death (comp. Eeelus. [SH “. 
Patır,, Reuben, 2 eö seq.; Judah, 14, 19; 
“Only good gitts come from God” ("koi de-abed 
rahmana le-tab ‘abe ”); "What God daeth is for 
good” (Ber. 60h, after Gen. i. 81; comp. Phil 
Profugis,” 2 


36 ; Philo, “ De Sommiis.” i. 13; idem, * De Sacritican- 


thus,” $4) is one “ witlı whom there is no vi 
tion or tuning,” as with the stars (Wisdom vii. 18; 
Tnochı, xli.8; 1 35). Especially isman ereuteil 
by His word of trath, the Arst-frwit of His ereation 
(comp. Yer. Shab. 5b: “man is the pure “hallah ® 
[first douglı] of creation"). 

Deeidediy Jewish or rabbinical in conception anıl 
pression are the following sentenees—i. 19-27: 
Let every man be swift to hear, slow to spcak, 
slow to wrath” (comp. Abot v. 11-18: “Hard to 
Provoke anıl eusy to be pacitietl is Lhe disposition of 
the hasid”; “Quick to eur and slow to forget 


is wise”). Lay apart all fltbine . and te- 
ceive iu meckness tlıe engrafted word which is able 
to save your sonls” (comp. Zeeh. iii. 3 et zg.; 
pseudo-Phocylides, 128; Apoc. Mosi a1; Ps. 


exix. 11; Test. Patr., Gud, 4). "Be ye doers of the 
word, aud not hearers only” (comp. Abot i. 17, v. 
A crown for Isracl’s promise to do, 


word of God is rend showll lead to pure speech and 
a pure worship of God the Father [comp. Ps. Ixvill, 
6) through works of charity, visiting the father- 
Voss and widows in their aftliction ” (comp. Ec- 
eins. [Sirach] iv. 10, 14), and “.keeping 
oueself nnspotted from the world” (comp. Eooch, 


‚e Synagogne and its speeiße tenchings 
form the main subject of discussion, introduced by 
verse 1: “My brethren, show not respeet of persons 

while professing belief fu [the Lord of 
1” (comp. Enoch, x1. 3, Ixil. 2; 
5-10; the Christian intur- 
pol , “our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
destroys the sense of the whole sen- 
tence aud of all that follows). " Dis- 
eriminalion between the rich and the poor in 
the assigument of sents in Ihe synagogne is not 
in keoping with the fairh professed by the breth- 
ren, according to which God has chosen the poor 
as those rich in faith and as heirs to the Ki 
dom promiseil to those that love Him ” (2-5: comp. 
Eeclus. [Sivach] x. 2%, xt. 6: Wisdom ii, 9; Enoch, 
xliii.4; andotten). “Todespise the poorand henor 
the rich who drag tie poor to the courts and thus 
descerate the fuir faazdv; perhaps orieinally ger? 
=*greab”] name by wbich ye are called [di 
“Jillu) ha-slem ”] is not fulälling the royal 
“Thou shaltJovethy neighbor as thyself' [Le 
18}: tliose who do so are trausgressors of the Law. 
inasmuch as hie wlıo offende in one point is guilty of 
transgressing te whole " (6-11; comp. I 15; 
26; the Decalogne is quoted 
Ex. xx. 18-15; comp. Philo, = De 


Practise. 


comes from the study of Ihe Law [Abot vi. 2] does 
not consist in the mere spenking of ft, but must be 
shown in the doing: the mere profession of faith 
without works is of no avail; words withont action 
do not relieve the nakedand destitute—the demons 


James _ 
Januarius 
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also believe that ihere is one God. Abraham, our 
father, testitied to Ts faith by his action, so it was 
accounted to him for righteousuess [Gen. xy, 6], and 
he became the friend of God [comp. Book of Jubi- 
Jees, hab the henthen was justified 
ving the messengers [‚Josh. ii. 9- 
11] and not by mere confession. Faith without 
like the body without morion [so Spitta; 
26; comp. IV 
23; Euoch, 
most: New 


It has been assumen 
Testament exogetes that Ihese observations refer to 
Paul's doctrine concerning justifl by faith, a 
1 also ig base upon Gen. xv. 6 (see 
Rom. i ul. iii. 6). bus which is contradieted 
by James. Spitta, however, insists that they were 
made independently of Paul (see, especially, Le. ii. 
204 et seq.). 

Ch. ii, contains observations, in the spirit of the 

Wisdom literature, regardiug the evil twugue (comp. 
Ps. . 16; Ecelus. (Si- 

The Power ruch] x 10-23). Tle 
ofthe readers are adinonished OL to pursuc 

Tongue. inlargenumbers the vocation of teuch- 

ers, as it entails great respousibilities 
(comp. Abot i. 10, 11), since by the unbridled tongne 
all men are apt to sin. The tongue often defiles the 
wbole body and sets on fire the whole wheel of ex- 
istenee (A. V. *courseof nature”), With tlemouth 
with which we bless God the universal Father we 
also curse men made iu His image (1-10; comp. 
Tan,, Mezora', ed. Buber, 4-5; ‘Ar. 15b-16a; Test. 
Patı., Benjamin, 6). Let therefore the wise slow 
his wisdom in removing strife and onvy, for the 
wisdom thnt comes from above works peace and 
meroy without partiality and Byposı y (11-18; 
comp. Aboti. 12, ii. 15; Test, Patr., Levi, 18). 

In ch. iv, the bretiren are warned against lusts 
which produce war among the members of the body 
(1-8; comp. Test. Patr., Keuben, 2; Dan, 5; Ned. 
82, with reference to Eee EN. 14). "In the spi tof 
Essenism tho author calls them (4-5) “adulterers,” be- 
cause cherishing unlawful desires, and says, “ Know 
yenot that the friendship of the world isenmity with 
God?” (comp. Enoch, xlviii. 7); and with reference 
to Gen. vi. 3and Pro. ji. 34 (LAX.) he tells them 
ist the devil, or teimpter, audl he will lee from 

and iustead to eling to God, and He will 

A. 


sog. ; Zech, i. 3; Test. Patr., Sineon, ce 
7: Dan, 8,7; Raphtali, 8). They should therefore 
elcanse hands and hearts and weep over thei 

aud through humbleness before God they will be 
lifted up (8-10; such monitions could never have 
emanated from a believer in Jesus as Christ. without 
some reference (0 the power nf forg) aseribed 
to him by his followers). The brethren are espe- 
eially warned against speaking evil against, and 
judging, one another, inasmuch teacheis 
of the Law, they thereby speak evil against, and 
Judge, {he Law 


who plan great voyages and undertakings for the 


future are reminded of theuncertainty of human life 


(comp. Deut. R. ix.); they ought to say, "If God 
wills, we shall live aud do this or that,” {Compare 
the Jewish sayig, “Im yirzch ha- 
The Great shem »If God permits.” On the 
Judgment- other hand, “he who isable to do good 
Day. and does it not, sins.”), Finally, the 
sielu ones who live ouly for their own 
pleasure and witlihold the wages of their Iaborers 
are told to prepare for Ihe great Judgment- day {v. 
1-5; comp. Enocl, xeiv. 9, ei ders; 
Ecclus. [Sirach] Wisdom ii. 20). On the 
other hand, the righteous who suffer innocently at 
the hands of the rich are admonished to wait pa- 
tiently for tlıe judgment«day of the Lord which is 
Digl, not to bear grudges one against another, anıd 
totake fortheir example the Prophets and Job, wlio 
also suffered in the enuse of God (6-11). 

Here follow, without auy connection with the 
preceding, a number of Essene teaclingsconcerning 
(1) swearing and (2) the treatmentof members af tie 
brotherhood. (1) “But above all things, my bratl- 
ron, siwear not, neither by heaven, neither by the 
earth, neither by any other oatlı: but let your yca 
be yea and your nay, may; lest ye fall into [eternat] 
‚ndgnient” (12; comp. Josephus, “B. 3.” ii. 8, 86; 
. 9-11; Philo, “De Decem 
im, vi; RuthR. vil, 
; Ned. 8b; Shebu. iv. 
is probably an amplification of 
this passage in ‚Jumes). (2) “Pıay for the afllicted 
aud sing psaltns with the joyful.” IL one is sick, 
the ellers of the congregation (A, V. “church”) 
should be called to offer prayer for him and anoiut 

him with oil (for healing) in the name 


Specific of the Lord (comp. B. B. t16a; Ned. 
Essene 400: Apoc. Mosis, 9; Sanlı. 101; 
Teachings. Yoma T7b; Ver. Mafas. Sh. ii. 53h; 


Shab. xiv. 3). A confession of sins 
(“widdui”) should precede the pruyer (Ley. R. x.), 
“the prayer of true faith savetlı the sick, and tlı.t 
of the righteous man availeth much ” (comp. Ber. v. 
4b, 5; Test. Patr., Reuben, i. Gad, 5), As an 
exanıple of the power of the suint the story of Eli- 
jah dd Kings 1, svili. 3) is referreil to. As the 
ailiog brother is thus induced by the one who visits 
kim to repent of his sins, (he writer closes with the 
general sentence (19-20): “IE any of the hrethren 
lends another to repentance [*teshubah ”] he saves 
him from death, and hides[i.e., removes from sieht] 
a multitude of sins.” 
To useribe these iustruetions ton believerin Jesus 
as the Savior and Henler of men is absolutely with- 
vut Fondation. s Spitta I shown. much of 
early Christian Niterature, espechully the Second 
Epistle General of Peter, is founded on the epistle. 
Spitta, Der Brief des Frenhus, Göttingen 
x K. 
JAMES, DAVID (DAVID BELASCO): Eng- 
ish eomedian; born at Birmingham 1839; died in 
London Oet. 3, 1393. Under the uuspices of Charles 
Kean, James made his däbut, when a child, in the 
ballet at the Princess’ Theatre, London. Next he 
appeared in varlous burlesqnes, Jıis best creation 
being Mereury in P. C. Buraxud’s * Ixion,” produced 
at tlıe Royalty. 


Bintogkapuy : 
FT 
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Januarius 


In 1870 James joined H. J. Montagueand Thomas 
Thorne in the management of the Yauderilie 
Theatre. 

His grentest success was as Perkyn Middlewick in 
Byron’s “Our Boys,” a part which he made famous 
and which he played more than thirteen hundred 
consecutive times—the record run for an English 
play—Jan. 16, 1875, to April 18, 1879. In 1881 he 
went to the Haymarket to join tlıe Bancrofis; and 
thence he removed to the Lyeeum, where “Two 
Roses” hut been revived especially for him. In 
1886 he joined Charles Wyndham’s company, play- 
ing.at the Criterion Theatre. In 1898, shortiy before 
James’s death, “Our Boys” was revived for him. 

James left his large fortune to charity, mainly to 
Jewish institutions. 


Bintiosrarv: The Aimex (London), Oct. 3, 1803; Jew. 
Chron. Oet., 1888. 
J. E Ms. 


TAMNIA. See Jansen 

JANINA or YANYA: City in Albania, Buro- 
pean Turkey, on the lake of Janina. 

The community, wbieh wus lourishing in the mil 
die of the nineteenth century, isnow dwindling. It 
includes about 1,000 families in an entire population 
of 30,000 inhabitants. It has two synagogues and 
two private meeting-rooms for prayer, a Talmud 
Torah, a school (400 boys and 150 girls) where Turk- 
ish and Greek are taught in addition to Hebrew, and 
about ten benevolent societies, 
Bipriognapuy: Univ. Ir. (Paris, April 25, 1002). 

D 


M. Fr. 
JANNAI. Sce Yanıar 


JANNES AND JAMBRES (more correctiy- 
Mambres, DI1917 D1; also 01901 any, Yohanei 
and Mamre): Names of two legendary wizards of 
Phuraoh “who withstood Moses” (II Tim. il. 8) by 
imitatiag “ with their encbantmevts” the works of 
Moses and Anron, though they were defeated (Ex. 
it. 1, vi. 9), According to mabbinical tiadition 
they were the two chiefs of the magicians at. tlıe 
court ol Pharaoh who foretokd the birth of Moses, 
“the destroyer of the land of Egypt,” thereby caus- 
ing the eruel edieis of Phuraoh (Sotah 11a; Saul. 
1063). They said to Moses when he performed his 
miraeles with the water and the rod: *Dost tlou 
wish to introduce magie into Egypt, the native kınd 
of tlie magic art?” (Men. Sin), According to Mid 
raslı Yelanmedenu, Ki Tisea (Ex. xxxii.), they were 
among “the mixed multitude that went up with 
Istael from Egypt” (Ex. si. 3%) and ailed in tlie 
making of the golden euif. They were the “two 
youths” (A. aud R. V. “servants”) that accom- 
panied Balaam on his travels when commissionedl to 
eurse Israel (Targ. i. to Num. xxii. 2%) They flew 
up into the atr before the sword of Phinchasand made 
themselves invisible, until, by tie power of the In- 
effable Name, they were caughtand slain (Zehar, 
Balak, 194; comp. Targ. Yer. to Num. xaxi. 8). 

-Numenius the Pythagorean, quoted by Eusebius 
(“Preparatio Evangelica,” ix. 8), relntes after Ar- 
tapanus (see Freudenthal, “ Alexander Polyhistor,” 
1875, p. 173) (bat “ Jannes and Jambres, tlee most 
powerful Egyptian magieians. dispersed the plı 
which Moses (Museens) bad brought upon B; 


In the third century the tomb of Jannesand Jambres 
was shown in Egypt; Christian saints knew itasa 
place where the evil (lemons could be consulted for 
magic purposes (see the story of Macarius in Palla- 
dius, “ Historia Lansiaca ”; Fabrieius, “ Codex Pseu- 
depigraphus Vet. Test.” i. 181, ii. 106-111). Jannes 
and Jamdres arc the subjects of many legendary 
tales, one of which is presented in a Greek work en- 
titled *Peenitentia Jannis et Mambre,” counted 
among the Apoerypha in Pope Gelasius’ “ Decre- 
tum,” and referred to by Origen (to Matt. xxvii, 9), 
These legeuds seem to have been known also to such 
Pagan writers as Pliny and Apuletus: Pliny (" His- 
toria Naturalis,” xxxi. 1) mentions Moses, Jannes, 
and Jotape (Rotape?) amang the Jewish magielans, 
and Apuleius(“ Apologia,” xe.) mentions Moses and 
Jannes among the world’s great magicians, 

Regarding tlıe rames, various etymologies have 
been proposed. Ewald (“Gesch.”'i., pt. ji. 129), 
Lauth (“Moses der Hebräer,” p. 77). and Freuden- 
thald.e.) believe them to have been derived from the 
Egyptian; Steiver (Schekel, “ Bibel-Lexicon ”) at- 
tempts te find for them a Hebrew origin; Geiger 
(“ Vrschrift.” p. 474) considers the sons of Jambri as 
Amorites (comp. I Macc. is. 86; sce Kobut, “ Aruch 
Completum”). Jastrow (* Diet.”)and Levy (“ Neu- 
hebr. Wörterb.”) each offer equally untenable ex- 
planations. The fact that a denion belonging to the 
class ot Lilith, orasorceress naınedYohane bat Retibi 
(2°99 n2 va»). was greatly dreaded ju Talınudical 
times (Sotal 22a), and that Abrahnm’s coneubine 
Keturah (belicved to have been familiar with magic) 
was also known as “ Yohane” (Zeb. 62; but see 
Bacher, *Ag. Tan.” i. 857; 2d ed., p. 850), seems to 
tlvow some light upon the names *Jannes” and 
“Jotape” in Pliny: while the name * Mambre” ap- 
pears to be correctly identihed with mV (== “tbe 
vebel”; Levy, Le). 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Schürer. Gesch. fit. 202 et seg., where all (be 
Niterature to date is given ; 10 this inay now De added Ismmel 
Abmahams, in Cheyne, Encye. Bibl. K 


JANOWSKI, DAVID: Russian chess-player; 
born May 25, 1868, in Russian Poland. He learned 
to play chess asa child, but did not make a serious 
study ofthe game until about 1896, when he removed 
to Paris, where he still (1904) resides. In iuterna- 
tional tourpaments Janowski has played as the repre- 
sentative of France. His chief successes have been: 
1894. Leipsie, Oftb prize. 1899. London, serond prize 
1896. Nüremberg, Afth prize. Atied wirt: Pilsbury). 

18 Randapest, fourth prize. 1901. Monte Cario, first prize. 
1867, Berlin, fourth prize. 1902. Hanover, Iıst prize. 
1898. Vienna, third prize. 


In 1902 Janowski succeeded 8. Rosenthal as chess 
editor of “ Le Monde Ilustr&.” 
Bipriocaapıy: H. F. Cheshire, The Hastings Chess Tourna- 


ment, 38%, London. 1896: B. Helms, in Brovktm Daily 
Eaute, passiın. Sp: 


-JANUARIUS (29): Talmudie name of a 
legendary hero; it is taken franı the name of the 
st of the twelve Roman months. R. Johanan, in 
Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah i. 306, relates as follows: *The 
governments of Egypt and Rome, having been at 
war with each otlier for a long time, finally agreed 
to cease their ernel bloodshed and instead to recog- 
nize as nuler that government whose general would 


Japheth 
Jare 
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in obedience to command forthwith cast himself 
Apon his sword and die. Egypt found no general 
willing. The Romans, how. r, buul au old man by 
the name of Junuarius, wlo had twelve sous. To 
him they suid: “Obey our command, anıl in compen- 
sation we will make ihy twelve sons dukes, eparchi, 
and leaders ot the army. 1Ie then cası himself upon 
his swordl and died; aud bence the first of January 
was called ' Calendie Jammi audi 
was made a day o£ mourning.” This is obviousiy 
a misuuderstood Roman logend of oll King Janus. 
the father of Time, wbo—like Chromis-dies to 
make room for his vwelve sons. (he twelre months 
of the year, and probably is connected with a fusti 
of Janus celebrated in Rome on the isı of Jun- 


Brült'is Jahırl. i, 168, note; Michael Sachy. 
7 Sprach“ und altertlunsforschung, 1. 125, 


Beiträge 
Berlin, 1854. 


FE R. 


JAPHETH (n9').—Biblical Data: One of tlıe 
sons of Nonl, al the uneestor of a brauch of tlie 
human race called *Japhetites.” Japhetb am his 
two brothers, Sem au Hanı, were bora when Noah 
bad attained his five hundredth yenr (Gen. v. 32). 
It is notcleany indicated which of the three brothers 
wastheeldest. Japhetl usually comes third in ord« 
(@b..vi. 1, vil. x. 1), but in the genen 
08y of thcir «lescondunts the order is haverted (2b. 
2-22), The words “the elder” (öÖ. x. 21) are more 
probably applied 10 Shem. StiH, it seems, from a 
comparison of Gen. v. 32, vi. 6, and xi. 10, tut 
Japheth was by wo yes Shem’s senior. Ju- 
pheth with his brotlier Shem covered the nakel- 
ness of tlieir father when he luy drunken in his 
tent, for which dee he received Irom his father tie 
Dlessing thut his deseeudants might extend over the 
surface of the cart and that Canaan should be his 
as well as Shen’s servant (ix. 23,27). Jupheth was 
marriel before the Flood, aud had his wife with him. 
in the ark (vi. 18); but his seven sons were born 
after the Deluge (x. 1). 

The name " Japheth ” is derived, according to Gen. 
ix. 27, from tie Anumaic root And = “to extend,” 
In allusion to the expansion of the Japhetites. San- 
«dia and the modern lexicographers, as Gesenjus and 
others, derive ft from 2? = "Sair”; but this inter- 
pretation Il already been vejectel by Ibn Ezra. 

As to the Identification of Japheth with the Tape- 
tos of the Greek mythology, see D. 8. Margoliouth in 
Hastings, “Diet. Bible”; comp. also Sayce in “Tr. 
. Arch.” 1888, p. 154. See Biwercan Eru- 


MS 
—In Rabbinical Literature: Juplicth is con- 
sidered_ by the Talmudists to Imve been the eldest 
son of Nonh (Sanlı. 69; Gen. R. xxvi.). The reason 
why Shem’s name always appears dist is that {le 
sonsof Noah arenamed in the order of tl 

(.e., as wise men, among who Shem excelled; 
Le). According to Ihe Midrash, the prospurity of 
Japheth is alluded 10 in Ps. i. 3: “and wintsoever 
he doeth shall prosper” (Gen. R. Le.). In the act of 
coverin Noah's makeriness it was Shem wo first 
took “the cover”; but Japherh eame afterwind to 
belp him aud was repaid therefor in that his de- 


scendants Gog und Magog were granted burial 
(Exek. xasix. : Gen. R. xaxvi.). 

The words“ yaft elohiin ie-Vefel” (Gen. i 
interpretat as alluding to the construction ol the 
Second Teinple by Cyrus, who was desconded fronı 
Japheth (Yoma 10a). Bar Kappa interpretel the 
niug that the Luw will be expluined 
© 0f Japbeth (Gen. R. xxxvi.; Deut. 

interpretiug “yafl“ as 
, meantag * benüty ” (se 

plains it more elcarly 
thus: “The Law will be explained in the beautiful 
lauguage of the Greeks, descendants of Jupleth” 
According to {hie Targum pseudo-Jong- 
‚the passage means that Ihw descendauts 
of Japhetlt will become proschrtes and will study 
the Law in the schools of Shem. 

When God blessed Noah aud his sons (Gen. ix. D, 
He in blessing ‚Japheth promiseıl that all of his sons 
shonld be white; and He gave them as their portion 
deserts and fields (Pirke R. siv.). 

a8 


M. Ser. 


JAPHETH HA-LEVI (Arabic, Abu or Ibn 
“Ali Hasan [=Japheth] al-Basri al-Lawi): 
Kurite Bible transiator and commentator; Hourished 
+ Jerusalem between 950 aud 980, He was one ol 
nost able Bible commentutors among the Ka- 
raites, who distinguished him by (he epithet * naskil 
ha-ı teacher of tie Axile”). Unlike his 
Karaite predecess tie field of Bible exewesis, 
Japheth vealized Ihe importance of gramamır and 
lexicography for the interpretation Of Seripture, al- 
though he die not execl in either. The interest 
which his commentaries present, lies chielly in the 
acennulation of material for the history ot tie dit- 
ferences between the Rabbinites and the Karaites; 
for he enters iuto leugtliy disputes with the Kubbin- 
ites, especially with Saudi, from whose commen- 
turies on the Bible aud polemical works, ineluding 
some no longer in existence, he gives many extracts. 
Thus in regard to Ex 3 he discusses with 
Saadia the kiudling of a fire by a non-Few on Sab- 
bath, a practise which the Karuites considered to be 
forbidden. Japheth reproaches Sundiu with being 
unfaithful to the prineiples he Insel had Jaid down 
For the interpretation of the Law, according to which 
no deluctions by analogy are admissible in defnite 
revealed precepis. On Le iii. 5 Jupheth cites 
tragmensis from Sandia’s " Kitab al N 
lemical work against Kuraism, in which the autlor 
states that there are three seels which are divided on 
the question of the new non: (1) Ihe Rabbinites, 
who, exeept in special eases, determine jt by the 
molad; (2) the seet of the Titlis, which follow the 
molul absolutely; and (3) n scet which is guide by 
the fst appearance of the moon. 

Japheth elaims full freedom for the exagete, rein- 
sing to admit any authorisy Tor the interpretation of 

the Law; aud, allhongl he sometimes 

His _ usesthethirteen hermenentie rules Iaid 
Exegetical down in the Mislmah, lie denies their 
Principles. authority: they are to De applied, 
he elaims, only when it is not possible 

t9 explaiu the passage literally. Thus, notwith- 
standing his profound veneration for Auan, the 
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founder of Karaism, aud for Benjumin Nahawandi, 
be often rejects their interpreution: 

Japheth was a decided adversu 
sophico-allegorieal trentment of Seripture. He, how- 
ever, syaboli voral Biblical ı , for 
instunce, that of Llie buruing bush, in which he finds 
& representation of Israel, whom enemies can not 
amihilıte; and he adnıits Una (re Song ol Solomon 
is an allegoyy. 

Juphetl attackeı Islam wich the greatest violence. 
For him the words of 1," Woe to tee thatspoil- 
est” (Isa. xxült. 1), refer to Mohammed, who robbed 
all nations and dealt treacherously widh his own 
ple, and Isu. xlvii. 9 to the downfall of Is 
the following verse he sees an allusion to the suffer- 
iags hiflicted by the Mohammedan rulers upon the 
Israelites, who are loadel witli heavy taxes, com- 
pelled to wear badges, forbidden to ride on horse- 
back, ete. 

Japheth was no less bitter in his attucks on Chris 
tianity and on rabbinical Judaism, t0 which he refers 
many prophecies, Unlike his pielecessors, he was 
not an opponent of sceular science. To bim the 
word “dab” (Prov. i. 7) denotes “the kuowledge” 
of asttonomy, inedicine, mathematics, ete., the study 
of wich is to be undertaken before that of tleology. 

Japheil's commentaries were much used by sue- 
ecediug Karuite exegetes, an were often quoted by 

Ton Rzra. Wiitten in Arabie, some 

Their of them were rendered into Ilebrew 

Influence, either in firltor abriged. Nearly tie 

whole Arabie text on all tle Bil- 
Nical books is extant in mauuseript iu te leading 
European libraries (Leyden, Osford, British Mu- 
seum, T,ondon, Paris, Berlin, ete.). The parts which 
have been published are: an the Psalms and the 
Song of Solomon, by Abb& Burges (Paris, 1861, 1884); 
‚on Provorbs, by Z. Auerbach (Bonn, 1866); on Ho: 
by Tottermann (Leipsic, 1880); on Daniel, by Mar 
hioutl (in * Ancedotn Oxoniensa,” Semitic Series, 
vol iii, Oxford, 1889); on iicelesiastes i.-üf., dy J. 
x tOracow, 1808); on Ruth, by N. Schorstein 
(Heidelberg, 1008). 

Before devating himself 10 Biblienl exegesis 

pheth wrote several other works of lesser importance. 
Among these were: (1) an epistle in 
Other timed prose refuting the eritieisin on 
Works. Karaism by Jacob ben Samuel, sur- 
named by the Karaites “ha-1 I” 
“the intriguer”), pnblished by Pinsker in his 
te Kadmoutyyot,” p. 19. Japheth endeavors 
epistle to demonstrate that Ihere is no truce 
ot oral tradition in Seripture, and eonsequeuiy tle 
Misimah, Talsıud, and otlıer vabbinient writings fall 
under the prohibitiou “Ye shall not add unto the 
word which I command you” (Deut. iv. 2. (2) 
“Sefer has 01,” treating of Ihe precepts, auıl 
containing many controversies with tie Rabbinites; 
mentioned by Japheth in tho commentaries to I San 
27; Dan. x. 3. Some fragments of this work 
were fonnd in the Library of St. Petersburg an 
publishedby A. Harkavy. (3) *'Iyyun Tenllah,” 
ten chapters. trenting of all Uhat pertains to Diayer! 
extant in manuseript (Paris MS. No. 670). (4) 
“ Kalam.” perhaps a liturgieal work, extant in manu- 
script. Levi, Japheth’sson, mentions in his“ Mukad- 


of the philo- 


imahı ” to Denteronomy another work by his fnther, 
entitled “ Safalı Berurals,” the contents of which are 
unknown {the supposition of Fürst that it was a 
grammmatical treutise is considered to be erroncous). 


Bapuiosnanuy, Pinsken, Likkute, Kodmoniyut, passim 
Munk, in Jost's Aunale M 


x I Br. 

JAPHIA (yo = “Hesliineth”): 1. Kingof La- 
ehish, and one of the five kings who, entering intoa 
sonfederacy against Joshua (Josh. x. 3), were killed 
by the Intter at Makkedah (see ADONT-ZEDER) 2. 
According to II Sam. v. 15, tie eighth of the eleven 
sons of David hora in Jerusalem, but according to 
I Chron. ii. 7, siv. 6, the tenth of thirteen sons bom 
there. This nume is given in the Peshitta as 
“Nefia,” which reuding seems to have been fol- 
lowed by Joseplus, wlho has * Ennaphen ” (“ Ant.” 
vii.3,$3). 8. A pluce marking the bonndany of 
Zebulun (Jos] 12, 13). Is ie identified with 
Japha, a strong village of Galilee fortitiel by Jo- 
sephus (“ Vita,” 37, ide, * B..1." Hi. 20, N ül 
7.831), aud with the modern Yafa,a small village 
southwe t of Nazareth, in which Robinson found 
about thirty houses (Robinson, “Rescarches,” iii. 
200). This village isalso deseribed hy Eusebinsand 
‚Jerome (* Onomasticon,” se. “ Japheth”). The Ttal- 
jan monks now call it “St. Giacomo,” on account of 
the tradition that this village was the residence of 
Zebedce and his two sous James and John. 

E M. SEL. 


JAPHO. Sce Ja 


JARE (0° = “ God-feariug”; by some it is ne- 
gardeıl as the abbreviation of the words “ Yehi 1ezui 
chaw” [Deut. xxxiit. 94)): Name of an ancient 
Italian family of scholars dating back to the fifteenth 
century 

Giuseppe Jare: Italian rabbi; born at Mantna, 
Dee., 1840. He wuseducated at the tuto Rab- 
binieo of Padua. being oue of the last ppils of 8. D, 
Luzzatto. In 1868 he reecived his ralıbi’s diploma, 
and at tlıe same time a professor's diploma from the 
university. ficiated as rabbi in lis native eity, 
iu the same capneity to Ferrara. A 
specialist in Jewish literature, he has colaborated on 
the works of prominent scholars. His independent 
works inelud Delta Immutabilitä della Legge 
Mosaicn ” (Leghorn. 1876); “Cemni su Abrumo Co- 
lorni” (Ferrara, 1891). 

E3 LE 

Isaac Jare: Rabbi at Ivıca. Auother Isaag. 
was rabbi ar Mantun about 1720. 

Mordecai b. Berechiah Reuben Jare: Italian 
preacher: lived at Mautua toward tie end of the 
sixteenih century. Tis father died at Mantua in 
1598.  Mordecai compiled for the Shomerim Ia-Boker 
society (he collec al poems known 
under the title © ‚” inchding 
“tefillor.” hat," and “ piz- 

"printed fi firstat Mantun in 1612 ja the newly 
jshed printing-ofce of Zliezer d’Italin. Jare 
ineluded many porms by his contemporary Hananiah 


FA. 


Jargon 
Fassy 
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Eliakim Rieti. The collection contains also the fol- 
lowing compositious by Mordecai: (1) “Leka Eli 
Teshukati,” bakkkashalı for the Sabbath, in verse, a 
clever imitation of an anonymous bal 
Spanish ritual (printed also in M. Sachs’s “ Religiöse 
Poesie,” Hebrew part, p. 44; D. Kohn, “ Abraham 
ibn Esra,”i. 200. Both poenisare closely connected 
with Gabirol's “ Leka Nafshi Tesapper.” (9) “Ehyeh 
‚Asher Ehych,” selihah for days on which no “taha- 
nun "is reeited, consisting of eleven strophes, each of 
wbich, except the last, begivs with a name of God. 
It was written at the request of Isaac Galico. 
Mordecai wrote also an approbation for Joseph 
Jedidiah Karni’s * Kenaf Renanim ” (Venice, 16%). 


BIBMORRAHNT; iginsehneider, Cat. Dodt. cal, 1606: Ken, 
Hepr. Bit vi. 3; Zunz. Literaturaesch. n. & IH 


Foikkäiän Taxe, of Spoleto, received from his 
teacherin Arabic a work entitied * Kontros ‘Erez ha- 
Zebi,” which his son, the physician Moses Jare, 
showeil to Azarialı dei Rossi at Ferrara. 

Reuben Jare: Father of Mordeeni Jare; tencher 
and rabbi at Mantua about 1508. 


BIBLIOGRAPRT: Zunz, Ziteraturgesch, p. #24; dem, in KR’ 
rem Hemed, y, 139; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodt. No. 6238: 
Ir. U; Fürst, Bill, Sud. ii. 28. 


M.K 
JARGon. 


JARMON, 
MORAL. 

JARNO, JOSEF (Josef Cohen): Austriun act- 
or; born at Budapest Aug. 24, 1866. He was edu- 
eated for a mercantile career, but went on the sti 
when nineteen yearsofage. Hisdebut was made in 
1385 at Ischl, where he has since been engaged 
during the summer months. From 1897 to 1800 be 
played ju Laibach; from 1890 to 1999 in Berlin at 
the Restdenztiinter and the Deutschestheater; and 
since 1899 he Iıas been a member of the Josefstädter 
Theater company at Vienna. 

Jaruo has written several plays, among which may 
be mentioned: “ Der abenvater"; “lnsionen Er 
“ Der Vielgeliebte”; * Die Wahrsageriu ”;ete, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biog. Lex. 

8. 


See JUD.RO-GERMAN. 
NEHORAI. 


See GARNON, 


EeT.H, 
JAROSLAW. Seo Yarosı.av. 


JAROSLAW, AARON: One of tlie Bıurists; 
a tutor in the house of Mendelssohn; afterward 
teacher at Lemberg. His commentary ou tlıe Book 
of Numbers appeared in the first edition of Mendels- 
sobu's Pentateuch ("Netibot ha-Shalom,” Berlin, 
1798) and has been included in all stebsequent cıli- 
tions. Ho published the third edition of Maimonides’ 

“ Millot ha-Higguyon,” with Moses Mendelssohn’s 
Hebrew eommentary (Berlin, 1784). 


Hr Bihl. Ind. 1i. 28; eoinschneider, Cat. 
il Prst-. dets. pp. 153-J Moses 
Mendelssohn, [7 annelte Schriften, v0. 
s. S. Max. 
JASHER, BOOK OF _(llebrew, “Sefer ha- 
Yasbar” = "Book ofthe Righteous One”): Adnok, 
apparentiy containing heroie songs, mentioned twice 
in the Old Testanıent: in the account of the battle 
of Gibeon a frugment of a song of Joshua is given 
as laken from it (Josh. x. 18); aud another frayınent 


is quoted in David’s kuneutatiou for Saul and Jonn- 
than (II Sam. 

The nature of book has been a matter of dis- 
eussion from tlie time of the Septuagint up to the 
present day. The Septuagiut, in Joshua, omits all 
veference to the Book of Jasher, while in IL Samuel 
it refers to it as Ba3Aios rob Eitei On the other 
hand, in I Kings vili., frausposing verses 12-18, 

a Fragment of a song, after vorse 8, it 
adds, “is not written fu tle book of songs (iv 
Bein vg dire)?” [bis evident that the Beptnagini 
had a text wiieh iu this passage zad Mn Nor 
7 NDD2 n3; and it may be supposed that the 
word yon, wlieh oceurs in the two passages men- 
tioned above, is simply an anıgram of ern. This 
a is supported by the Peshitta, which 
II Samuel “ Sefer Ashir,” while in Joshua 
Iutes “ Sefer ha-Yashar” by “Sifra de-Tush- 
“Book of Praises”). Another theory is 
that “Sefer ha-Yaslıar” is a misrending for *Bofer 
Az Yashir” (er In; comp. Ex. xv. 1), te book 
begioning with this phrase, aud containing songs. 

The Rabbis, followed by Jerome, translated 
“Sefer ha-Yaslar" by “Book of the Righteous” 
(“Liber Justorum”); but while following the ren- 
dering of tie Targum Yerushalmi, “Sittade-Oraita” 
(= “The Book of tlie Law”), they did not agree as 
to which book was menut. R. Johanan referred it 
to Genesis, Guding there allusions both to the title 
(Book of te Righteous”) and to the incidents in 
connection with which it is quote; R. Eleazar re- 
ferred it to Deuteronomy; and Samuel b. Nahmani 
to the Book of ‚Judges (Ab. Zaralı 25a). Sixtus 
Senensis (* Bibl. Sanct.” book if.) states that some 
Hebrew writers (whose names he does not give) un- 
derstund by the “ Book of Jasher” the twelve Minor 
Prophets 

Tevi b. Gershon was (he only commentator who 
tbought that the “Sefer ha-Yashar” was a special 
book, Jost during tlie Captivity. His opinion has 
been adopted by Junius, Tottinger (* Thes. Phil.” 
5.2, 8%), and many others. For further details in 
tegard to tlıe opinionsof morlern erities and Donald- 
son's attempt to reconstruct the book, see W. A. 
Wright in Smith, “Diet, Bible” For the more 
modern nıldraslı of the same nume sce Yasıran. 

mem M. Set. 


JASON (JESHUA or JESUS): 1. High priest 
from 174 t0 171 B.c. ; brother of the high priest Onias 
III. During theabseuce of Onias, who had been suun- 
moned to Antioch to meet charges brought agalıst 
him by the Hellenists, ‚Jason joinel hands with his 
brother'senemjes. Through the payment of large 
sums le obtained from Antiochns the transfer of 
priesthood, permission to ercet at Jerusn- 
anasium and an ephebeum, and the grant 
to the inkabitants of Jerusalem of the privileges 
and title of citizens of Antioch; for the latter 
favor alone he paid 150 talents, 

During the ti years ol ‚Jason’s administration 
the inAuences of Hellenfem in Juden reached their 
elimax. In his desire to pass for a Hellene Jason 
weut s0 far as to send representatives to a duplica 
tion of the Olympinn games celebrateil in the presence 
of Antiochus at Tyre, and presented 300 drachmas 
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for a sacrifce to Hercules, to wliom the games were 
dedicated. But notwichstanding his zeal Jason was 
deposed at the end of the third year, having been 
outbid by Meneluus, supported by the Tonıans. 
Jason, however, die not consider himself defeated; 
profiting by the absence of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
then engaged in.a war with Egypt, and backed by 
the majority of tie inhabitants, he rendered himself 
master of the eity, anıl compelled his adversary to 
seek refuge in {he Zortress, Jasen’s triumph was 
short-lived. Antioslus, foreed by tie Romans to 
abanden his campaign against Egypt, seized the 
opportunity afforded by Jason’s uprising to march 
against Jerusalem. Wlıcn the city was taken Jason 


Ned to the Anmmonites, among whom he remained 
until bis death, 
IT Maxe. 


BipstogRapuy: 


7-26; Josephus, Ant. x. 
Aion 'y of the Jewoieh Chürch, ii 

DS ei 10 gchlre, Gesch, 1, 10H: 
Terucitische und Slaische Gesch. 24 Car D. 
Büchier, Die Tobtaden und Ontaden, pp. 


I. Bn. 


Judas Maceabeus as 
envoy 10 Rome (T Mace. 17; Josephus, * Ant.” 
si 10, 8.6) Tu the reference to the embassy in 
II Mace. iv. 11 only Jason’s companion, Eupole 
mus, son of John (or John, son of Eupolemus), is 
mentioned, 

6 8. Kr. 


JASON OF OYRENE: Jud«o-Hellenistic his- 
toriun. He wrotoa history of the Maccabeun revolt 
in hve books, from which the author of II Maccabees 
took his data (II Mace. ii. 28), this book being prac- 
tically an abstract (ümroup; 2D. fi. 28, 28) of Jason’s 
work. The author of II Maccaboes himself gives a 
sliort account OF Jason’s work, in which he indicates 
tie moral value of reading it. 

Jason doubtless presentel the events iu fine rhe- 
torieal language, his style being still easily recogni. 
zable in Il Maccabees. The four letters incorporated 
in IE Macc. xi. 16 et sog., as well as the legendury 
stories of the martyrdom of Bleazar and te seven 
brothers (ib, Vi.-vil.), were written probably by Ja- 
son himself, Jason no doubt described the oecnr- 
rencus in detail for the purpose of edifying his read- 
eıs, chielly ‚Jews, and of confrming them in their 
fuith. This explains why he required five books for 
a narrative that was compressed into one small book 
like II Maccabees. The epitome preserved coversa 
period of fiftcen yenıs, from the death of Seleuens 
IV. to the vietory over Nicanor (175-181). The 
abrupt ending is probably due to the epitomist; for 
this vietory marks no period In te Maccabean up- 
rising. 

The many important details in Jason’s work prove 
that he was not far remove from tle events: he 
therefore probably did not make use of written notes, 
but obtained his information by word of mouth. Iu 
any casc he wrote his work in Greek, and IT Macea- 
bees also is in pure Greek, and is not a translation. 
The epitomist probably copied many passages out- 
right; but he may also have incorpornted material 
of his own. The two letters in the beginniug of 
the book are not by Jason 

Nothing is known about ‚Jason beyond the refer- 
enees to kiin in II Maccabees. A Jason of Cyrene 


100 et ver. Vie 
E. 6. Il. 


2. Son of Eleazur; sent by 


wlıo inseribed Iris name on the temple of Thothmes 
IH. in Egypt (Sayce, “ Revue des Etudes Grecques,” 
vii. 297) may be identical with the subject of this 
article. In this case he must have traveled: and he 
may therefore have been in Palestine also and have 
gatbereil his material on the spot. 

Polybins may be regarded as a source used by Ja- 
son, though doubtless only for the dates of general 
history (Willrich, “ Judaica,” p. 140). It is also as- 
sumed that Jason drew upon III Maccabees; e.g., the 
account of the Dionysus celebration (IT Mace. vi. 7) 
is said to have been taken from Ill Mace. ix. 29 
(Willrich, 2.e. p. 165), though this can not be proved. 
If it is rightly assumed that tie Hebrew “ Yosippon,” 
or Gorionides, sbows traces of Jason’s work, as was 
stated first by Trieber, and, followiug him, by Will- 
rich (.e. p. 170), Turtber reference might be found tu 
Jason’s lost work. It must have been one of tlıe 
finest examples of Judzo-Hellenistic literature; and 
itslossishreparable. Even Plilo did not know Ju- 
son’s work itself, but only the extract in II Macca- 
bees; it was this epitome therefore that caused the 
original work to be forgotten so quickly. 
BIBLIOGRAPRY: Trieber. Zur Kritik des Gorionides. In Nach- 

richten dev Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 

zu Göttingen, 1805, pp. 401, 408: Wilirich, Juden und 

en. ch. ii. Göttingen, 199; idem. ‚Tudeica, ch. iv. 2b, 1 

Schlatier, Jasını vom Kurenc, in Festschrift der Eniverst“ 

tät Greifswald, 1839; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., 1 ae 

©. R. 


JASSY (Jaschi): City of Rumania. Jassy eon- 
taios the oldest and most important Jewish com- 
munity of Moldavia, of which prineipality it wus 
formerly the capital. Psautir has found in the old 
cemetery there stones with inscriptions dating back 
to 1487 and 1549. Jews were living at ‚Jassy before 
it became the capital of Moldavia (1565), and their 
numbers certainly increased after that, for Jassy, 
on the commercial bighway between Poland and 
Turkey, was frequented by Jewish merchants. Tiie 
numerical importance of the Jews of Jassy after the 
second Imlf of the sixteentli century explains their 
having among them at that time the distinguished 
Rabbi Jacob (or Solomon) b. Arvi, who ofüciated 
there for forty years, whon Joseph Solomon Del- 
medigo eites as an able physieian and cabalist, and 
who migrated to Palestiue in his old age. 

When Pıinee Auron rose against Turk 
1594, aud killed all the Turks at Jassy, 
teen Jews werealso vietins; and when the Cossachs 
rose agaivst Poland, 1645-5%, Killing indiserimi- 
nately Christians and Jews, a number of the latter 
ed to Jassy, while the community ransomed others 
from the Tatars. Others were sent to Jassy by tle 
Jews of Constantiuople, who had bought them in 
the slave-market of that cit Some of tliese re- 
deemel Jews remuined at Jussy. Soon after, the 

Jews of ‚Jassy tbemselves were harried 

The by the Cossack When Timush, the 
Cossack son of Chmielnicki, went to ‚la: 
Revolt. Aug., 1652, to marry the daughter 
Vasilje Lupul, the soldiers of bis large 

escort fell upon the Jews, who were forced to hide 
while the Cossacks remained in the city ;about sixty 
Jews who were caught were maltreated and con 
pelled to pay a higlı rausom for their lives, When 
Vasiije Lupul, dethroned by Stephen George, called 
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upou his son-in-law for aid, the Cossacks returned 
and the ‚Jews sulferedt more erucl tortunes at their 
hamls; all word have perished Mad not the Pa- 
tviarch of Antioch intervened in their behalf on his 
passage through the eity. 

The insurreetion was propitious, however. far the 
intelleetwal He of the Jews ol Jussy, for amang the 


Polish Jews Lat sought refuge in Molduvi as 
Rabbi Nathan Nata Hanover, autlorof Ihe * Yewe 


Mezulah.? Galle to Jassy from ile rabbinnte of 
Focsani, he dirceted ilscommmnity Sorseveral yanıs. 
Sinee that time many leareıl rabbis have oecnpierl 
the vabbinate of Jussy, and the inseriptions on tomb- 
Stones preserve (he numes of anumber of Biblieal 
aud Talmudic scholars who dwelt in the commn- 


nity, At the beginuing of the eighteenth century 
the wahbinnte was Alle by Pethahlah Tide, son of 


David Lida, who Ned to Jassy when Lemberg was 
sacked by the Swedes. ITis suecessor was Bezaleel 
ha-Kohen, subsernentiy Iakam basha, whose son 
and grandson held in burn the sume ofiee. In fnet, 
about tie beginuing ol the eighteenth eentury Jussy 
became the seat of the hakam bushas, wIo exereised 
authority over the Jows of the entive comntry 
During the tronblons times ot the first, war he- 
tween Russia and Turkey the community of ‚Jassy 
sullerel greatly, especially under the kuimakan 
Tupul (1711). Attera period of quiet 
In the under Nicholas Mavrocordato (ITII- 
Eighteenth 1715) the Jews were again Imrassed 
Century. under tlıo terrible Michmel Racovitza 
(1716-26), the hast year of whose reigu 
was marked by an acensation of vll murder at 
Onitzeuni. The case, on being appealed, was tried 
at Jassy, where the populace, ineital by the prince, 
plündered the gherto auıl set fire to the synagogn 
while Racovitza had a number of Jews tortured in 
order to extract money from them. During ıihe 


periodie wars between Russian and Turkey iu this 
Iy with thein 
and pil- 


century tlie Jews of Jassy auilered eu 
Christian Sellow eitizens, being despoi 
laged by both sides. The community 
over, tor by internal dissensions. Te Frunkists 
also eaused trouble by their propugunda, and the 
hıakanı basha of Jassy was forced 10 appeul to the 
pasha of Chotin to prevent them from secking ref- 
tige in Moldavia after the death of Archbishop 
Dembowsky. 

On the death of Isane ha-Kohen, Dec.. 1776, or 
‚Jan., 1777, the community split into two hostile 
ties, ane of which chase Tsanc’s son Naphtali as 
„while the other electel Mordecai b. Moses 


sucees 
Hayyim. A violent conlliet arose, during which 


both sieles spent enormons sums, and the Prestige of 
the Jews of Jassy sufferel greatly. The quarret 
was finally compromised in 1782, wien Naphtali In 

Kolen was reooguized us tirul 

Wough he codei cerinin or his 


cesstul yival., After foreign eonsultes were estab- 
Hishe«l at Jasst, in 1780, there were incessant conten- 
tions between the native Jews nl the foreign or 
proteeted Tews in tugard to the gabel, which Ihe 
Jatter refusedl to pay. Agreements were made but 
soon broken, and the dissensions between tlıe two 
Htics finally leıl to the suspeusion of tie olliee of 
in basha (1332), 


In 1808. during the reign of Prince Alexander 
Murusi, the Jews of Jassy were threatened with a 


general massaere, anıl were sarcıl only 

During through the Intervention of {ho metro- 
the Nine- politin, who sheltered them in Ihe 
teenth  cours of (he archbixhop's residenee, 
Century. dechring Unat tie mob wonld have to 
pass over his bouly before Teuching Ihe 

Jews. Calimah (1812-19, although favorably dis 


posel toward them, could not prevent Ihe ammoy- 
ances anıl extortions to which Lhey were subject 
dy his rapaelous oflleinls. The plague tat raged 
in Moldav 1 1815 made a pretext for subjert- 
ing the Jews to oppressive regulations, ennetel 
ostensibly for the proteetion of the city. The assess- 
ments ofthecommunity wereconsiderably increased, 
aml the Jewish money-lenders werc ieted in 
their business. "The ınost calamitons days Sell upon 
the community in 1821-22, at the time of the Grenk 
revolution. This uprising, known as the “ Hetwria,” 
first broke out at Jassy, where Turksand Jewswere 
slafn indiseriminately. There were contioual con- 
Rtiets between Jews and Heterists; Jewish tallors 
were compelled to furuish gratwitously tlie unilorms 
of (he revolutiouists; the slıops of the Jews were 
plundered, their horses were carried ofl, and they 
were generally oppressed and harassed. Tlie well- 
to-do ‚Jews left Ihe eityand comntry. When the 
Turks took possession nf Jassy, they in taın pilligei 
and oppressel the Jews as well as the rest of Lie 
people; many Jews were inprisoned in order {0 Ex- 
tort money from then, aud women and children 
were violated. here were frequent firesin the Jew- 
ish quarters; the largest of these orenrred on July 
29, 1822, when tbree-fourths of the entire eily was 
reduced to ashes. Many Jews perished in the 
Hames, and those tat succeeden in Saving anything 
were despoiled by the soldiens. Five synagogues 

aud Iundreds of Jewish houses were burned. 
During the reign of the easy-going prince Tonn 
Saudu Sturza (1822-28), the Jews were forbidden to 
make or sell candles or brend Lo Chris- 


Under the tians. Much suilering followed the fire 
Sturzas of Aug, 1827, when the main and tlıe 
and ‚hboring Streets were destroyel; 
Dynasty {lie merchants lost not, only their goocts 
Ghika. but their books, an were tlıns de- 


prived of the legal means of holding 
their debtors, many familiesbeing eoinpletely ruined. 
The provisiomal government of Russia (1828-31) 
imposed such heavy taxes that. the Jews felt (ho con- 
sequenees even after the departure of Ihe army. 
Thoy suffered still more during the plague of 1829 
olera of 1881-84. AI business was in- 
he wealthy Jews left he city, while ihe 
poor mes were driven out and Soreaul to live mise 
biy the outs) 


rt». 
On the accession ot Prince Michael Sturza (1834- 


1345) the community of Jassy had to pay heavily in 
order 10 set aside the .dleerce relating to vagabondage, 
deliberately intended as an exeuse for despoiling the 
Jews. The people of Tassy were several times in- 
ducal hy the prince to bring complaints against the 
Jews in order to justify the vevival of restrietive 
mensuresagainst (em, which measures wereignored 
a8 8009 as te Jews had paid a sulßcient sum. Or- 
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divances forbidding the Jews of Jassy to live in cer- 
tain streets, 


hire Christian servants, engage in 
N ‚gar in sellingoll clothes, were in turn 
promulgated and then quietly distegarded. Gregory 
Ghika (1849-56) reorganized the commmaity and 
admitted Jewish chiklren to the public schools, 
Dwing bis reign a modern Jewish schao] was estab- 
tished at Ju this being the first step toward the 
jon and progress that steadily continued 
unuler the first Onza (1359-66). 

In addition to the hakam basha the aflaiıs of tlıe 
community were originally managed by three s 
rosts, wlıo exercised also a certain judicial power; 
they represented the community before the author. 
ities and snpervised tle colleetion of 

Organiza- inxes. After 1832 the starosts were 
tion.  replaced by “epitropes,” oflicials who 
were recognized by the autharlıies 
down 10.1860. Nor along time there wa s only one 
olficiulsynagogue, in Le upper part of theeity, and 
rebuilt after a Deo in 1764; but there has always 
beon annmber ol hebrot. No new synugogues were 
built before the begiuning of the nineteeuth contur, 
The community now possessesn modern teinple, se‘ 
erallarge syuagogucs, and about one hundred smaller 
places of worslip. AI its eduentional and philan- 
thropie institutions are manager by special conmmii 
tees or socleties and supported by voluntary eon 
tions. ‘The ment-tax, which as latens 1866 yii 
200.000 franes annwully, Is not been reestabl 5 

The religious affatrs of the community are ju the 
hands of one preaeber at tlio tempo (Rabbi Niemi- 
over, 1903), two rabbis of te old school, and five 
dayyanim. Among the older mbbisat Jassy who con- 
tibuted to Tewish literature, Aaron Moses Taubes 
td. 1852) ehould bo mentioned. The society Cultıra 
supports two primary schools; the society Junhnen 
aud a Iadics’ speiety supporta school for girls: otlier 
elncntional instiinions include a eymnasium, a 
business school, a trade-school for girls, a Talmud 
Toral; (where Rumanian is taught), a large munber 
of Jndarim, and some private schonls for Jewish 
boys and giris. The philanthropie hustisutions ju- 
elude a hospital with 120 beils, a home for the ayed, 
an orphan asylam, a B’nat B’rith lade, the society 
Fruterna Paeurar (furnishing medieine and mone- 
tary relief to its members), and a Women's beuevo- 
lent society. Certain committees distribute bread 
and wood to the poor at Prssover, and elothing and 
shoes to ueedy school children. OF the many Zion- 
ist socleties formed at Jassy only throe surrive. The 
cemetery is ju eliarge of the hebra kadkdisha. 

According to purtial statisties, published in 1901, 
there arc at 1,014 Jewish master wor! 
a total of 1,493; 1,038 Jewish joumeymen 
08 1,820; aud 5t1 Jewish apprentices in a total of 
717. In conseamence of the rastrietive 
measures enacle« inst the Ruma- 
hian Jews since 1880 many have left 
Jassy; since 1899 wore than 5,000 Jews have 
elsewhere. In 1903 there were 568 Jewish tax; 
at Jassy ina Jewish population ol more than 
Their numbers iverenged considerahly as the city 
became more important. In 1820 there were 1,099 
‚Jewish taxpayers: in 1837 (hey had inereaseil (0 
1,256; in 1831, to 1,700 in a total Jewish population 


of 17,032; in 1839, to 4,528 in a total of more than 
30,000. The census of 1859 showed a Jewish popu- 
Tation of 31.000; tlıar. of 1804, 32,252; and that of 
1599, 39.481. 

The city and distriet 0 Jassy have, according to 
the ceusus of Dec., 1899, a Jewish population of 
46,898 in a total of 191,828. The Jews in the dis- 
triet are divided ameng the following conununities: 
Tirgu-Fornioss (2.105), Podul Ilvei (1,692), Bivokıri 
1.005), Seuleni (410), Caminareschti (Tziganash, 
170), Tzibana (122), Poieni (100), Socola (Ti), and 
Dimache ). About 1,520 live in villages. 

6. E. Sp. 


JASTROW, IGNAZ: German ecomomist and 
statistielan; born Sept. 13, 1856, at Nakel. Having 
studied at Breslau, Berlin, and Göttingen (Ph.D. 
1879), he became in 1895 privat-docent of social econ- 
omıy at the University of Berlin. 

Among Jastrow’s works may be mentioned: “Zur 
Strafrechtlichen Stellung der Sklaven bei Deutschen 
und Angelsachsen,” Bieslau, 1878; “Gesch. des 
Deutschen Einheitstrnums und Seiner Erfüllung,” 


Berlin, 1884 (#th ed.. 1891); “Die Volkszalıl Deut- 
scher Städte am Ende des Mittelalters und zu Be- 
giun der ‚” ib. 1886; “Das Interesse des 


Kaafinaamadacc am Bürgerlichen Gesetzbuch.” 
20.1880; “ Deutsche Gesch. im Zeitalter der Iohen- 
staufen” (with G. Winter), i6. 1894; “Kommunale 
Anleitungen.” &b. 1900. 

Jastiow is the editor of the “Jahresberichte 
der Gesehichtswissenschaft” and “Soziale Praxis” 
formerly “ Blätter für Soziale Praxis”). 
Bistiockaruy: Meyers Kontersattons-Lexikon. 

8 F.TH 

JASTROW, JOSEPH : American psychologist; 
born Jan. 30, 1863, at Warsaxy, Poland. He accom. 
punied his father, Di. Mareus JastRow, to tlie 
United States in 1866, and was edueated in Philadel- 
phia. In 1882 he gradnated from the University of 
Pennsylvania and took te degree of B.A., in 1885 
that of M.A.; at Jolms Hopkins University he be- 
came fellow in psrchology (1885-88), and in 1880 
took the degree ol Ph.D. In 1888 he accepted the 
chair of psychology in the University of Wisconsin, 
which position he still (1004) holds, He was placed 
in charge of the psschologieul section of the World's 
Colnmbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. For the year 
1900 he served as president of the American Psycho- 
logieal Association. Among Jastrow’s publications 
“ Time Relations of Mental Phenomena ” (1890); 
s of Three Sciences” (the section om ps; 
chology ; Chicago, 1890); “ Fact, Fable, and Psychol- 
ogy” (Boston, 1900). Drrriug 1902-3 he contributed 
numerons arti in abnormal Psychology, mental 
pathology. and 00 untbropology to Baldwin’s * Die- 

and Psychology.” He isn 
psychologienl Subjects to 
seientilie journals, magnzines, aud eneyelopedias. 

x FHV 

JASTROW, MARCUS (MORDECAN): 
American yabbi and scholar; bor Tune d, 1829, at 
Rogasen, Prussian Poland: died Oct. 18, 1908, at 
Germantowu, Pa.: fifth child of Abraham Jastrow 
and Yetta (Henrietta) Rolle. Until 1840 he was 
privately educated. In 1844 he entered the third- 
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year class of the Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasium at 
Posen, gradualing in 1852, Thence he went to 
Berlin Uni ty, aud continued his Talmudie stud- 
ies under the rabbis of Berlin, The strongest influ- 
enes exerted upon Lim during his Berlin student 
days was that of Mi- 
chael Sachs. 

in 1855 he took the 
Pl.D. degree at the 
iversity of Halle, 
his thesis being “De 
Abraham ben Meir 
Aben Esre Prineipiis 
Philosophia.” Iu Elul, 
5617 (1837). he received 
the rabbinicul author 
ization from Rabbi 
Feilchenfeld of Roga- 
sen anıl from Dr. Wolf 
Landau of Dresden. 
Te taught in (he re- 
Higious school of the 
Berlin congregation, at 
that timeconducted by 
Dr. David Rosin 

Ta 1858 Jnstrow removed as rabbi to Warsaw, and 
threw himself into the study of the Pölish language 
and of Polish conditions. By Feb. 27, 1861, na- 
tional fecing had riseu so high in Poland that te 
government called out the military; Ave vietims 
fell ju the Krakauer Vorstadt, Warsaw, and their 
burial and the meworiel service were turned into 
patriotie demonstrations, in which, for tbe first tin. 
“to Old Testament Brethren ” of the Poles parti 
pated as a community. Though jt was Sabbatlı, 
three rabbis, ineluding Jastrow, joined the funeral 
cortöge; at tlıe memorial service in his synagogue, 

also on a Sabbath, Jastrow preached 

Joins in  Lis first Polish sermou, which aroused 

Polish such great enthusiasm that on Sunda 
Revolution. his auditors reussembled and took it 

downathisdietation. Cireumventing 
tbe censor, they distributed ten thousand manu- 
script copies within a week. 

On various pretexts the three rabbis werc arrested 
(Xov. 10, 1861) and incarcerated in the eitadel of 
Warsaw. For twenty-three days Jastrow was kept 
in solitary confinement; for seventy-two days he 
shared tie cell of Rabbi Meisels. His release came 
on Feb. 12, 1862, wben, being a Prussian subject, 
he was sent across the frontier. During his impris- 
opment be had been required to answer in writing 
three questions conceming the relation of the Jew 
to the Polislı Christians in their opposition tothe gov- 
ernment (see “ Hebrew Leader,” July 15, 22, 1870). 

Broken in health, Jastrow, with bis family, spent 
thespring and summer of 1862 in Breslau, Berlin, and 

Dresden ;in the autumn he accepteil a 

Returns to call from Mannheim. A few weeks 
Warsaw. later, Nov., 1862, the order for his ex- 
Pulsion wasrevoked, and gave occasion 

for a controversy between the congregation at War- 
saw (wLich had continued his salary until he went 
to Mannheim) and that of Mannheim; at Jastrow's 
request tbe latter released him. A few montlis 
after his return to Warsaw (Jan., 1863) the rev- 


Marcus Jastrow. 


olution broke out. During its progress, and while 
Jastrow was traveling, his Prussian passport was 
eanceled, and he was not permitted to return to 
Warsaw. 

The literary results of his Polish period are: “Die 
Lage der Juden in Polen” (anonymous; Hamburg, 
1859); “ Kazanfu Polskie,” u volume vf Polish scr- 
mons (Posen, 1863); * Die Vorläufer des Polnischen 
Aufstandes” (anonymous; Hamburg, 1869). He 
probably had a cousidcrable share in the production 
of “Beleuchtung eines Ministericllen Gutachtens” 
(Hamburg, 1859 [?}). lu July, 1864, Justrow ac- 
cepted a call to Worms as distriet rabbi, and while 
there he produced * Vier Jahrhunderte aus der Gesch. 
der Juden von der Zerstörung des Ersten Tempels 
bis zur Malkabäischen Tempelweihe” (Heidelberg, 
18 


In the antumn of 1866 Le went to Philadelphia as 
rabbi ofthe German-Hebrew Congregation Rodeph 
Shalom, with which he was conneered until his deuth, 
remaining in active service until 1892 and identify- 
iag himself wit the interests of the Jewish commnu- 
nity. The problem nnder discussion at the time was 
organization, urged in the Eastern States by Isaac 
Leeser, and in the Western by Isaae M. Wise. It 
dealt with higber education, represcutation, and the 
regulation of Yiturgical changes, and Jastrow’s per- 

sonality became n factor in its solution. 

Aids Or- Wien, tırough the exertions of Isaac 

ganization Levser, Ihe Maimonides College was 
of opened at Philadelphia, Oct., 1867, 
American Jastrow occupied tlıe chair of religious 
Tews. philosophy and Jewish history, and 
later also of Biblical exegesis; he was 
identified with the college until it elosed its doors. 
He supported the plan of organizing Ihe Board 
of Delegates of Civiland Religiens Rights, and, un- 
der its auspiees, the American Jewish Publication 
Society (1873). His main aetivity, however, from 
1867 to 1871, was direeted toward combating the 
tendencies exprussed in the resolutions of the rab- 
inical eonferences of 1869 and 1971. His opposi- 
ion (6 them found expression in a series of polemical 
articles published in “The Hebrew Leader” and 
“ The Jewish Times.” 

To the same period belongs his collaboration with 
Benjamin Szold in the revis 
book (“"Abodat Yisrael ”) and home prayı 
(“Hegyon Leb”), and his translation of tie same 
1-books into English. In hisowo congregution 
ıfluence eflected consolidation and growth; in 
the Jewish eonmunity he partieipated in the forma- 
tion and reorganization of societies. 

Ta 1976 Jastrow fell severely ill, and for some 
years his public activities were limited by Iis poor 
heultl, which necessitated a sojourn in the south of 
Europe. During this period of withdrawai he fully 
matured tlıe plans for his great work, “ A Dietionary 
of the Targumim, the Talmud Babliand Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashie Literature” (London aud New 
York, 1886-1903). When the dietionary was ap- 
proaebing eompletion in ananuseript (1898), the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America was about to 
begin work on its projeeted new translation of the 
Bible into English, and to Jastrow was entrusted the 
chief-editorship. At the time of his death the trans- 
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lation of more tlıan half te books of the Bible had 
been sevisul by him. In addition to these vwo great. 
undertaktings, he was a member of te Publication 
Committee of the Jewisu Publicatiou Society (rom 
the time oL its establisument, and wus counectel witl 
the Jewisr ENOYCLOPEDIA as editor of Lie depart- 
ment of the Talmud; he wol a prominent part in 
the proceedings of the Jewish Ministers’ Association, 
held a sont in tlie central board of the Alliance 
Tsradlite Universelle at Paris, was on the committee 
ö£ the Mekize Nirdumim, was une of the vice- 
Presidlents of the American Federation of Zionists, 
and was active in relieving tlıe needs, material and 
intellectual, oL the Russian inmnigrants, 

Tn 1900 the University of Pennsylvania conferred 
upon him the doctovate of literature. 

Besicles Ihe journals previousty mentioned, arti- 
clas of his appear in te “Revue des Etudes Juives”; 
Franke}'s “ Monatsschrift”; Berliner’s “ Magazin für 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums”; “Sippurim ”; 
“Journal of Biblical Literature”; “Hebmica ”! 
“Young Israel”; “Libanon”; "Jewish Record”; 
“Jewish Messenger ”; * American Hebrew ”; “ Jew- 
ish Exponent ”; etc. 

BIRLIOGRAPUY : M. Justrow, Bür Meisels, Oberrabbiner zu 

Warschau, Ein Lebensbikl auf Historischem Hinter- 


inde nach Bigner Anyolemung Emtunrfen, in Mehrere 
Leader, April 1-July 1.1870; ‚Jewish Exponent, De. 16, 1908. 
a 
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JASTROW, MORRIS, JR.: American Orien- 
talist and Hbrarian; son of Marcus TAstrow; born 
Aug. 13, 1861, at Warsaw, Polund. His family re- 
moved to the United States in 1966, and settled in 
Philadelphia. Morris received his early education 
chlely at private schools until, in 1877, he entered 
the University of Pennsylvania. He ginduated from 
that university ia 1981, and shortly afterward wentto 
‚Europe with the intention ofstudying for the Jew- 
ish ministry. He entered the seminary at Breslau 
and at the sume time took up the study of Oriental 
languages at tie university there. In 1884 he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D, at Leipsic, and spent 
another year in Europe, continuing his studies in 
Paris and Strasburg. Onhis return to America he 
ocenpied the post of lecturer to his father’s con- 
gregation for a year, but at the expiration of that 
period determined to leave tie ministry. He was 
elected to the chair of Semitic languages in the 
University of Penusylrunia in 1892, a position he still 
(1904) holds ; in 1908 heaccepted the post of librarian 
of that university, 

Justrow is the author of “ Religion of the Babyloni- 
ansand Assyrians ” (Boston, 1898), of whicha revised 
edition in German is now appearing under the title 
“Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens” (1902 et 
se). He published also: “ A Fragment of the Bahy- 
lonian Dihbarra Epic” (Boston, 1891); the Arabic 
text of the two grammatical treatises of Abu Zaka- 
riyya Hayyug (Leyden, 1897); and “The Study of 
Religion ” (London and New York, 190%. His liter- 
ary netivity has embraced the editing of “Selected 
Essays of James Darmesteter,” iranslated by Helen 
Baclıman Jastrow (Boston, 1895). He is the editor 
of a series of handbooks on the history of religion, 
of which three have appeared (1903), and has con- 
tributed numerous articles tn the journals for Ori- 


ental languages and to the transactions of various 
learned societies in America and Europe. 

A FHV 

JATIVA or XATIVA (Hebrew nrox%; not 
identical witl Sctif, Algeria; Gross, allia Ju- 
Aaica,” p. 239): City in the kingdom of Valencia. 
The Jews of this locality were granted special priv- 
ileges by Don Jaime, the conquerorof Valencia. He 
gave them houses and fields, and allotted them a 
street as a special quarter. In 1267 che baitiff of the 
eity was ordered by the king to see that the Jews 
were not insulted or injured ia their property. In 
1320 they receive permission to rebuild their syna- 
gogue. In 1386, when their privileges wererenewed, 
they were so poor that they could no longer pay the: 
taxcs, which in 1274 had amounted to 600 sueldos. 
In the year of terror, 1891, the congregation dis- 
solved, its members being either ınurdered or forced 
to accept baptism. 

Here lived one Isaac ben Janahı, who in 1378 was 
freed of alltaxes for five years. In the Inst third of 
the fourtecnth century Phinelas ben Salamis of 
Lünel was rabbi of Jativa. He, as well as Rabbi 
Habib.and thc.ageı scholar Hayyim ben Vivas, both 
of whom also resided in Jativa, corresponded with 
Isaac ben Sheshet. 
Tiog 


Hist, i, 405, ii. 153; Jacobs, Sauress, 
; Isaac ben Shestet, Ktesponsa, Nos. 233 
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JAVAL, EMILE: Freuch physician and dep- 
uty; dom Many ö, 1889, at Paris; son of Leopold 


Javal. Emile studied both medicine and mineralogy 
(.D. 1868); he devoted himself specially to opl- 


thalmology, and inventerl an ingenions method forthe 
diagnosis of astigmatism, He became one of the lead- 
ing authorities on strabismus; and in 1877 he wasap- 
pointed director oftheophthalmological laboratory of 
theSorbonne. On Fuly 28, 1885, he was elected mem- 
ber of the Academy of Medicine. In January of the 
same year be had been returned by a Inrge majority 
asthe Republican member for the distriet of Bens, and 
he sat on the benches of the Republican Union. At 
tlıe general elections of the following October he was 
sent to the Chamber of Deputies by tlıe department 
of Yonne. Here lie opposed the Pauamız scheme. 

He did uot offer himself for reelection in 1839. Javal 

is an oflicer of the Legion of Honor. In 1900 he was 

stricken with blindness. 

Among his published works are the following: 
“Du Strabisme dans ses Applications A la Physiologie 
de la Vision,” 1963; “ Hygiene des Ecoles Maternelles 
et des Ecoles Primaires,” 1884; “ Mömoires d’Oph- 
tbalmoinetrie” (translated into four Innguages); 
“Manucl du Strabisme,” 1894. Javal translated 
Helmholtz’s “Handbuch der Physiologischen Op- 
tik.” 

BiBLIOGRAPHY : Vapereau, Diet; La Grande Eneyelopidie. 
Es VE 
JAVAL, ERNEST LEOPOLD: Freuch ad- 

ministrative oflicer; born Sept. 25, 1843, at Paris; 

died there Sept. 1, 1897; son of Leopold Favar. 

He was a lieutenant in the Gardes Mobiles during 

tlie Franco-Prussian war (1870-71). In 1877he was 

appointed successively subprefect of Boussae and 

‚Aubusson; in 1880, of Lunöville; in 1881, of Doucie 
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(June 27) and Gudret (July 30), and in Ihesame year 
he became prefeet of the departmeut La Crew: 
Guöret: in 1983, iuspector of adıninistrative service 
in the Miuist d in 1885, «lireetor 
U the Institution Nationale des Sourds-Muets. Asa 
vesnltofobservationsmade during a prolongen visit 
to Amerien, he iutroduced in the Institution various 
innovations, meludiug manual training and the oral 
methotl of instructing deaf-mutes. Ile was made a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1888. 

s J. 


JAVAL, LEOPOLD: French politielan; boru 
at Mülhausen Dec. 1, 1804: died at Paris March 9, 
1872. Theson of a wenlthy merelmnt, he entered 
tbeurmy and beeamea sublicutennutzassuch hie took 
part in the expeition agaiust Algiers (1830). 1 
subsequently tesigued his commission an retmned 
to France, where he interested him 


a 


matters.  Javal heipeil to estabtish in Paris tlie first 
ommihnses, Which were known as " Orkiamnises” aud 


“Favorites.” He beeame a bank direetor und estab- 
lished a model farm at Vaulnisant; for plantin 
pine frees in certain sundy plains he guined a old 
medal at Ihe Exposition of 1855, aud he was award- 
ed Ihe cross ofan oflicer oL the Legion of Honor after 
the London hibition of 1863. Javal also took a 
Prominent part in establisling Ihe Alsatlan railways 
In 1857 Javal was elected to the legislature as 
deputy for tie Yonne departinent. and ie cansist- 
entiy advocatel free .tiade, fe was seeleeted in 
1803 and 1868, voted with the Left, opposed the 
Plöbiseite, and aided Thiers and B. Picard in pro- 
elaiming the repnblic. Tire Yonne depariment sent 
him to the National Assembly ia Feb., 1871. Javul 
represented the Jews of Alsace at tlıe Central Con- 
sistory of Paris. 
BIBLIOGRAPIIY: Lurousse, Diet. La Grande Enoye Aupöate. 
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TAVAN (9): Name of one of the seven sons of 
Japheth, given in the list of nations (Gen. x. 9, 4; 
comp. I Cinon. i. 5 such tlıe progenitor 
of Blisha, Tarshish, the Hittim, and tle Dodamim 
(Rodantm). Tlie word corvesponds to the Greek 
"Idov, the pluralof whichis "Iioveg, with heil 
between the a nl o (seu LIomer’s * ind,” xiii. 685), 
The Greek name denotes (ie Tonians, settled, when 
the Jist of Genesis was written, on the mainlaud of 
Greece and on the Islands of the Augean Sea as weil 
as along the eoast of Asia Minor. The Greeks were 
designated by this name in rian (* Ya-wa-nı 
[Greece], “ Yawnai? [Greek]; Schrder, K. A, T.r 
2ded., pp. STelseq.)and in Old Persian, and thename 
was used in this sense by te Syuians, the Arabs, and 
the Eggptians. “The question isstillopen whether in 
the Olt Testament " Javan” eomnotes the Greeks, in 
keepiag with this usage of other ancient peoples, or 
merely the Ionians proper, Acconling to Stade 
(“De Populo Javan,” Giessen, 1830), the term stands 
for the Ionians of Asia Minor in all pre-Persian pas- 
s of the Old Testament (e.g. vii 13; 
vi. 19, and therefore also in Gen. x.2,4. I 
has Ihe wider signifieanee In ‚Jocl fi. 6 (Persian age), 
Zeh. ix. 18, and Dan. E 

In these passages tlıe context shows merely 
a distant country is meant (Isa. Ixvi. 19) into u 


Isräelites were soll as slaves (by the Pheniclans and 
Di Joel iii. 6). Something of this kind is 
teferred to in Zech. ix. 18; in Tuct 
13) speuks of * Ionian ” (or Greck) 
ihe markets of Tyre. In Exek. 
xxvil. 19the word “Javan ” is either a cornption of 
the text(in view of the eireumstaneg that in verse 18 
it is a elearly different meaing from (hat 
see Cornill, “ Ezekiel,” pp. 
an Arabie people. G) 
und Geograplie Arablens,” Hi. 429) sug- 
gests that in verse SL is the name of the place 
ealleıl “Jain,” not very far from Medina, 
In Talmındie Jiteratu an? stands unquestion- 
ably for Grecen (e,g., in Yon 10): * x 
it” means (he Greek language. In late Hehrew 
“ ‚Kavan ” denotes tlie Russians, becanse they helong 
to the Greek Catholic Chueh; therefore Nuthan N: 
Hanover calls his deseription of (he CunTen 
persecntion “Yewen Mezulah,” punning on Ps. 
Ixix. 3, In Yiddish Iiterature and in te parlunce 
of the Russian Jews “,Javan ” (prononaee © Yoven ”) 
denotes Ihe solier. So Perez iu his sketch “ Der 
Meshullah ” 


tale, De, Payne 

Sucörporate in Arten tund 

Meyer, Grch, dies aUltertinm, 
Stuttgart, ISCH, 

EG. IT. 

JAWLIKAR, SAMUELISAAC: Beni-Istacl; 
born abont 1820 in Bombay. Me enliste in the 
Third Bombay Native Fäghi Infantry April 4, 1840: 
was promoteil jemidar Jun. 1, 1855: hativeadjutant 
March 19, 1855; subahdar Feb. 1, 1862; an sulah- 
dar-major May 12, 1869. He was admittcd to tho 
second class of the Order of British Indin Dee. 10, 
1869, aud_to tie first cluss Jan., 1877. ITe served 
with the Bombay columa of the army of the Punjub 
1848-49, was present during flıc Siege of Mlultan 
froın Dee. 27, 1848, to Jau. 22, 1840, und was 
present at the storming of Mundi Ava at Multan 
(Dee. 27, 1848). He was with tbe reserve brigade at 
the altack of the city of Multan Jan. 2, 1849, and at 
the battlo of Gujarah Feb. 21, 1849, am accom- 
punied General Gilbert's force in pursuit of theSikh 
arıny under Shere Siog, witnessing its sumender 
at IToormuck March 10, 1849. ITe next proceederl in 
pursuit of the Afghan army, then stationed at Pe- 
shawur. For tle above services Jawlikar won, the 
Punjab medal with two bass. 

Jawlikar served also with fhe fiekl force which 
penetrated tie Eussufzee country nortli of Pesin- 
wur in Dee., 1849, for the piupose of el ng the 
hl tribes on the Swat border, and was present at 
the captnre an destruetion of the vilagesof Suj 
Pullival, Shairkkhanee, and Zoorumundee in the Baz- 
durrah valley, for which he was awarded a medal 
and bar. Te was in garrison at Canton, China, 
1360-61, and gaincıl a medal in the Aby 
paign of 1808. 

Jawlikar after his vetirement from the army be- 
came treasurer of the Thaua Synagogue. 

H. J. Hy. 


\. Teipsie, 
1 30, 
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das Paradies? Din. 245 
Asien und Europa, 

Javan. Giessen, 
Almandhungen, 
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JEARIM, MOUNT. See CnEsaLox. 

JEBUS, See JERUSALEM. 

JEBUSITES (wm, ‘a2, Di2!).—Biblical 
Data: One of the nutions that oecupied Palestioe 
at the time of the Invasion of the Israelites. In the 
list of tie sons of Canaan, the Jebusite ocenpies the 
third place, between Heth and the Amorite (Gen. 
15, 16; I Chron. i. 13, 14), This is also its position 
in Num. xl. 29; in Josh. xi. 3, however, te Jebu- 
site is mentioned between the Perizzite aud the 
Hivite. On ibe other band, in the oft-repeated 
cnumeration of tie tribes that veeupied the land of 
Canaan, the Tebusite comes always at the end (Gen. 


tuted to have dwelt in the moun- 
29; Josh. xi. 3), were a warlike 
At the time of Joshun’s invasion the capi- 
tes was JERUSALEM, called also 
10, 11; II Sam. v. 6), whose 


people. 
tal of tlie Jebm 
“ Jebus” (Judge 
klug ADoNT-ZRDER erganizer a coufeleracy against 


Joshua. Adoni-zedek was defeated at Beth-horon, 
and he himself was siaughtered at Makkedah (Joslı. 
x. 1-27); but tlıe Jebusites could not be dıiven 
from their mountainous position, and they dwelt ar 
Jerusalem with the children of Judah and Benjamin 
(Josh. xv. 63; Judges i. 21). 

The Jehnsites contested David’s entrauce into 
Jerusalem (II Sam, v. 6-8). Later a notable Jebu- 
site, ARAUNAU, or Ornan, sold his (hrasbing-Hoor to 
David for the erection of an altar (II Sum. 
18-24: I Chron. xxi. 18-25). The Jebusites as weil 
as the other tribes that had not: been exterminated 
were reduced to serfdom hy Solomon (I Kings ix. 
%,21). In theexpression of Zechariah, “an Ekron 
will beasu Jebusite” (Zech. ix. 7), * Jebusite” must 
be tuken to mean *Jerusalemite. ” 

.n 


M. Seu. 


—In Rabbinical Literature: The Jebusites, 
wlie are jdentien} wich the Hittites, derived their 
nme from the eity of Jebus, the ancient Jerusalem, 
which they inhabited. Within their territory lay 
the care of Machpelah, which Abraham wished to 
buy. But they seid to him; “ We know that God 
will give this country to your descendants. Now, 
if you will make a covenant with us that Israel will 
not take the eity of Jebus agalast the will of its in- 
habitants, we will cade t0 you the cave and will give 
yorabiltofsale.” Abraham, who was very anxious 
to obtain this holy burint-place, tliereupon made a 
covenant with the Jebnsites, who engravell its con- 
tents on bronze, When tle people of Israci came 
intothe promised land they caull not conguer Jebns 
(comp. Indgesi. 21) because the bronze figures, with 
haut engraved thercon, were stand- 
ing in the center of tlıe city. 

The same was the case later with King David, to 
wbom the Jebusites said: “ You can not enter the 
city of Jcbus until you have destroyed the brouze 
figures on wbieh Abraham’s covenant witlı our an- 
eostors is engravel.” David therenpon promised a 
enptainey to the person who should destroy the fig- 
ures; and Joab scevred tie pr 
6; I Chron. xi. 6). David then took the eit; 
Jebus from its owners; tie right of appenl 1a the 
eovenant with Abraham hal been furfeited hy them 
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through tle war they had wage ngainst Joshua; 
and after the figures themselves had been destroyed, 
David had not to fear even that (he people wonkl 
reprouch with having Lroken the covenaut. 
Nevertheless he paid the inbabitants in coin the full 
value of the city (comp. II Sam. xxiv. 3; I Chron 
25), collecting tlıe money from all the tribes of 
Israel; so that te Holy ‚ecame their common 
property (Pirke R. El. xxxvi.; comp. David Luria's 
notes in his commentarv ad Zoe.; on Ihe money paid 
for Jerusalem, comp. Midr. Shemu’el xxxil., be, 
uing; Sifre, Nun. 42; Zeb, 16b). 

According io a midrashı quotel by Rashi on IL 
Sam. v. 6, the Jebusites had in their city (wo Agures 
—-one of a blind person, representing Isaac, and one 
of a Jame person, representing Jacob—and these fig- 
ures had in their monihs the words af the covenant 
made between Abraham and the Jebusites. 

8.8 L. 6. 


JECONIAH. Sce Jeuoractts. 


JEDAIAH PENINI. Seo Beversı, Imparaıt 
BEN ABRAIAM. 

JEDIDAH: Nother of Josiah, King of Judah; 
daughter of Adateh of Boscath, aud wife of Amon 
(II Kings xxi, 26, xxil, D. The name means "be 
loved.” 

2.6. u LM.P 

JEDIDIAH (GOTTLIEB) BEN ABRAHAM 
ISRAEL: Galieiau preacher and Masorite; lived 
at Lemberg in the seventeenth century. He wrote: 
* Ahabat ha-Shem,” fifty haggadie expositions on 
Deut. x. 12 (Cracow, 1641; Lublin, 1645); "Shir 
Yedidut,” conmentary on the Masorah, in four parts 
and iu ulphabetical order (ib. 1644). 


pity: Fürst, BIDI. Jud. 1,340: Michael. 0x ha-Hay- 
93; Steinschmeider, Cat. Bodl. co). 3% 
S. Max. 


JEDIDIAH BEN MOSES OF RECANATI 
(called also Amadeo of Rimini ben Moses of 
Recanati): Italian scholar; flourished in tesecond 
half of the sixteeuth century. At the request of 
Immannel di Fano, Jedidiah translated, in 1580, the 
“Moreh Nebukim” into Italian, under the title 
udizione di Confusi.” Parts of this translation, 
which is still extant in manuscript (Parma MS, 
. 5), were published in 1892 by G. Sacerdoie, under 
the title“ Una Versione Italinua Inedita del March,” 
in te “ Rendiconti della R. Aceudemia dei Lincı 
Jedicliah is mentioned, together with other Ttaliın 
rabbis, fuaresponsum 08 the sixteenth century (Neu- 
bauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No, 2317). He was 
the author of a Hebrew-Italian vocabulary of the 
Bible, entitled “Sefer Turgeman” (zb. No. 1498). 
In a manuseript collection of letters (1b. No. 241) 
are two addressed by him to Elcazar ben Solomon of 
Camerino. Some mathematical notes of Jedicial 
anda nning with 9 192 MS. in which 
the name of the author is given in acrosıle, were in 
manuseript in tlıe library of the Inte D. Kaufmann. 


BIRLIOGRAPUY : p. 92; ieden, 
in Monatsschrift, = 
© I Bu. 


JEDIDJA, See Heise. 
RopIea 


JERENTAN: Pr- 


Jeduthun 
Jehoahaz 
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JEDUTHUN: The name of one of the three 
great oxders or gilds of Temple singers, in charge of 
the music of tbe Temple from David’s day down 
into post-exilie times, In I Ohren, xvi. 41,42 Jedu- 
thuu is mentioned along witlı Heman as one of the 
musieiaus iu service before the Ark of the Covenant ; 
and also as the father of a class of doorkeepers (ib. 
xvi. 38,42). In Chron. xxv. 1,6, and II Chron. v. 
12 Jeduthun, Asaph, aud Heman are mentioned as 
the three heads of the musical part of the Temple 
service. In II Chron. vv, 15 Jeduthun is called 
*tlie King's seer.” In Neh, 17 is meutioned the 
deseeudautof a Jeduthun engaged in service with tlıe 
Levites. In I Chron. vi. 33, 39, 44, and xv. ITıhe 
vame * Ethan ” seems to be used in place of “Jedu- 
thun,”aud some scholars have deviseda plan to show 
the possible pbilologien] identity of the two names. 

The titles of three psalms (Ps. ix., Ixil, and 
xxvil.) contain the word “Jeduthun,” possibly as 
indicating some kind of musical direction or jnstru- 
ment. 

Ei. LM.P. 

JEHIEL ANAW. Sce Anaw. 


JEHIEL BEN ASHER: Liturgical poet; flour- 
isheel in Andalusia in the fourteeuth aud ffteenth 
centuries, He was the author of four Niturgieal 
poems, mentioned by Zunz ("L. G.” p. 520), and ot 
a dirge of twenty-ive strophes on the persceution 
of tie Jews in Spain in 1391. Jchiel was also the 
author of a poctical work entitled * Mu’nsch "Ugah,” 
published, togerher with Profnt Durau’s “ Iggeret 
Al Tehi Ka-Adoteka,” at Constantinople about 1877. 
Firkovieh elnims to have seen in the pussession of a 
Karuite of Constantinople named Joseph Kinihi a 
manuseript containing a pocm by Jeliel, entitled 
“ Ha-Rewayah.” 

Bintioarapuy: Steinschneider, Cat. Boat, cal, 
Jeicish Literature, p. 152; Dukes, in Orient, Li 
Ha-Karmel, Hi. 
& I. BD. 
JEHIEL B. JEKUTHIEL ANAW. Sce 

ANAW 
JEHIEL BEN JOSEPH OF PARIS: Tosı- 

ist. an controveisialist; born at Meanx at the end 

of the twelfth century: died in Pulestine in 1286. 

His French name was Sir Vives, and in rabbinical 

literature he is varionsly designated as Jehiel of 

Paris, Jehiel the Holy, Jehiel the Pious, and 

Jehiel the Elder. He wus one of the most «istin- 

guished disciples of Judah Sir Leon, whom he suc- 

cweded, in 1924. as head of the Yalmudien] school of 

Paris. This school was attended under Jehiel’s di- 

reetion by tree hundred diseiples, among whom 

were the later renowned tosafısts Isaac of Corbeil 

(Jehiel’s son-m-Jaw), Perez ben Eltjuh of Corbeil, 

Yakar of Chinon, Meir of Rothenburg, and many 

other well-known rabbis of the thirtcenth centwy. 

Jehiel was held in great esteem even by non-Jew: 

and, withont giving any credence to the legends 

that present him as Salıt Louis’ councilor, jt is quite 
probable that he was favorably received at cow 

Jchiel’s position as chief of the Jewish community 

of Paris foreed him into many eontroversies with 

Christians, Tlius he once had to combat the arau- 

ments of the chancellor of Paris, who pretendei to 

prove by the Bible that Jews are compelled by the 


ı idem, 


demands of their ritun) (0 use Christian blood. On 
another oecasion he debated with a Friar who, on tlıe 
strength of a misunderstood Biblical text, malı 
tained that Jews couid not, consistently with thei 
belief, bear witness in cousts of justi 

But these minor controv. 
parison with the dispufation which, in the presence 
of Saint Louis and his court, he, 1ogether with two 
other abbis, had to sustain in 1240 against the apos- 
tate Nicholas Donin, who denouneed the Talmud as 
containing blasphemies against Christianity. Therc- 
sult of this controversy was, as was fo be expected, 
he eondemmation of the Talınud; but Jehiel di 
played on that occasion great courage and dignity. 
At first he refusedl to enter into the discussion, alleg- 
ng that the popes had assured Independence to tlıe 
Jews in their domestie affuiıs, and that Ihe Talınud 
was the very essenee of their lives. Then, being as- 
sured by the queen that the lives of the Jews were in 
no dauger, he consented to answer any questions sub- 
nitted to hin, but positively refused to take an oath. 
After the controversy the state of (he French Jews 
grew daily worse, aud Jehiel bad the moruitientiou 
of seeiug his son town into prison upon a baseless 
charge. Ho decided, therefore, together with his 
son to leave his native country for Palestine, where 
he stayed until his death. 

Jehiel was the author of tosafot on the Talmudicul 
treatises Berakot, Shabbat, Pesuhim, Mo'cd Katn, 
h, Yehamot, Ketubot, Baba Kamma, Iullin, 
Zebahim, and probably Menahot; bnt these tosafot 
are no longer in existence. By the later tosafists, 
Jehiel is mentioned as a Biblienl commentator. He 
wrote also halakic deeisious, severul of which are 
cited by Mordecai ben Hillel and Meir of Rothen- 
and Orhot Hayyim.” Seo DISPUTATIONS, 
8, OF La RochtELLE, 
Rintioamarııy ; Carmols, Ttinernive, p, 189: Zunz, 2, G 

2: Zadoe kalın. in BR. E. J.\. 23°; Manatsschrijt, 18 
: rätz, Gesch. vi. 180; Gross, (attia Judalca, pp. 
I Br. 
Rabbi 
at Nemirov, Russia; murdered May, 1643. When 
the hordes of Chmielnicki, taking Nemirov, began 
the work of pillage and massacre, a Cossack con- 
cenled Jehiel, hoping that the latrer wowid show him 
where the Jews had hidden their wealtb. A shoe- 
maker, however, discovered Jehiel and his mother, 
dragged them 10 the eemetery, and murdered then, 
Jchiel was the anthor of a work entitled “Shibre 
Luhot,” containing homilies on several Subbatic sec- 
tions and the various Biblical readings given in the 
Talmud. The work was published posthumously at; 
Lublin in 1680. 


Binpio@rapity: Steinschneider, Cat. Badt. col. 

‚Koncsct Yisrach, pı 326. 

MR, T. Da. 

JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN JUDAH LÖB 
{known also as Michael Hasid): Rabbi of Berlin 
died March, 1728. After filivg the oflice of rabbt 
in several Polish communities he removed abont 
1701 10 Berlin, where, with bis brother-in-dew 
Aaron, he was entrusted with the direction of the 
yeshibah founded by Jost Liu»man. When in 1713 
Aaron was called to the rabbinate of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, Jehic} was nominated rabbi of Berlin. 


» 
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This nomination was ratiied by royal edict in 1714, 
which provided that when the rabbinate of Frank- 
fort became vacant it would be annexed to that of 
Berlin, Accordingly on the death of Aaron in 1721 
Jchiel’s jurisdietion was extendeil to Fraukfort. 
Jehiel was a Talmudist of high repute, and was well 
versed in Cabala. His predilection for Cabala was, 
indeed, so great that he blindly gave his approba- 
tion to the works of the Shabbethaian Hayyun. 
Jchiel, however, was not long in acknowledging his 
fault, and at the conference of rabbis held at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder in 1726 he was the first to demand 
that a “ herem ” should be launched against the fol- 
lowers ol Shabbethai Zebi, and thatall the cabalistie 
works published since 1606 in which Shubbethalan 
ideas were expressed should be put under the ban, 
Jehiel’s distrust of Ihe Cabala became, indeed, so 
greut ibat he abstained from publishing his own 
cabalistic works, fenriag lest tlıey might be inter- 
preted In the Shabbetlaian spirit. Jebiel wrote 
novelle on Megiliah (published with the text at 
Berlin in 1714) aud on Roslı ha-Shanah (published in 
the 1726 Anısterdam edition of the Talmud). Other 
novell® aud homilies of his are scattered in various 
works of his contemporaries, such as the "Kol 
Yeludah” of Judah Glogau, the” Asifat Hakamim " 
of Israel Isserles, etc. He annotated the commen- 
tary on Canticles of his son-in-law Jocl ben Jekuthiel 
Sachs, aud wrote “ Miklul Yofi,” aunotations on the 
haggadot found in the Jerusalem Tahnnd (published 
as a supplement to the “ Yefeh March ” of Sumuel 
Jalle; Berlin, 1725-20). Jehtel left several cabalis- 
tie works iu manuseript. 
Biputognapny: Landshuth, Toledot Anste Shem, 


Steinschneider, Cat. Bodt, col, 124; Ludwig 
h. der Juden in Berlin, p. d0; Fnenn, Kenexet 


nun 
T. Br. 

aber MICHAEL BEN UZZIEL OF GLO- 
GAU: Rabbiuical author; died in Vienna 1780 
He was well versed in the Midrashim, aud was tie 
author of “Nezer ha-Kodesh,” an extensive con. 
mentary on Midrash Rabbah, a part of which, 
namely, on the first section of Genesis, was published 
in Tessnitz 1718. ‚ehiel carried on a correspond- 
ence with Jacob Emden, as is mentioned in “She’elot 
Ya‘bez,” No. 2. 
Binmorapıy: Azılak, Shen ha-Gedorin, i. 8: Fuenn, 
Renoset Piarael, D.%L. 
s8. . T.T. 


JEHIEL OF PISA: Phfhinikrptaie and scholır 
of Pisa; died there Feh. 10, 149%. The wealth he 
had acquired in the banking business he spent Hiber- 
ally for charitable purposes. Flimself a scholur, he 
extended his protection to Jewish lennıing. Johanan 
Alemanno, the tencher of Pico di Mirandola, seems 
tohave Hived for years in Jehiel’s house. Jehicl was 
on intimale terms with Don Isnae Abravandl, with 
whom he carried on a enrrespondenee. In 1472 
Abravanel induced Lopo de Almeida and the phy- 
sielan Joao Sezira, Alfonso's ambassalors to the 
Pope, to pay Jehiel n visit. They camied costiy 
presents to Jehiel's wife from Abravanel. and valu- 
able manuseripts, among which werecopies of Abra- 
vanel's own works, to Jchie 

The end of Jehiel’s life was embittered by the 
apostasy of one of his daughters. On that oeension 


Abravanel wrote him a leiter of consolation, in which 
he reminded him of the saying of the Räbbis (M. X. 
20b) that the result of education is not dependent 
npon the merits of the parenis: thorns grow in every 
field among the cars of corn. 

Gedalinh ibn Yahya relates that most of Jehiel’s 
fortune was spent in alding the refugees of Spain. 
Jehiel’s death was bewailed by the pocts and writers 
of his time, such as Eliezer Ezra of Volterra, Solo- 
mon of Camerino, and the astronomer Abba Mari 
Halfon. 


BoBLIOGHArIN Gray Nehmad, cd. Biümenfeid, ik Sick scni 

Grätz, Gesch. vi. 20, Kaufmann, iu K. Bed. % 

©. 5 "Er. 

JEHOAHAZ: 1. Sou of Jehn; second king in 
the fifth dynasty of northern Israel; reigned 814-797 
».c. During the period ofhis rule Syria under 
Hazael and Ben-hadad became particularly aggres- 
sive (II Kings xl. 1-9, 22); Isracl's army was re- 
duced to a mere handful of tronps (i2. xill, 7); and 
the land was practically at the mercy of the Syrians, 
as foretold by Elisha ilıe prophet (2. viii. 19). Is- 
rael’s religions deeline js likewise noted, in the 
continuation of the nbominations of Asherah worship 
in Samaria (ö. xiii. 6). The humility of Jehoahaz 
and his appeal 10 Yırwır call forth the statement 
that a savior was given and Israel was released from 
its oppression. Just when that savior appenrei 
who he was is not determined. Butin II Kings x 
25, xiv. 27, Jehonhaz's son Joash and his grandson 
Jeroboam II. wonid seem to fulfil the requirements. 
It is also true that Adad-nirari II, King of Assyria 
(812-783 2.0.), made campajgns into the west (304- 
797), and on one of theinenrsions captured and sacked 
the eity of Damaseus, and thus removed the worst 
enemy of Israel's prosperity (Schrader, “K. A. T.” 
dd ed., D. 260). 
Binuganarın 


IF 
Asyırla und Batulanları. $ Pe Kon Bern ni 


and the Mannes: 

ment, 88 140-182. 

2. (Called also Shallum.) Third son of Josiah, 
King of Judah (II Kings xxiii. 31,36). In I Chron, 
iii. 15 Shallam is named as Ihe fourtb son of Jo- 
sah; but the ages given of those who became king 
show that Zedekiah (IT Kings v. 18) was tlie 
youngest. The identity of Jehonbaz aud Shallumı 
scems to be established by the evidence of the 
chronicler above indieated and of Jer. . 1. 
The change to the more dignified regal name mıny 
have been made at his coronation, Immediately 
upon the deatlı of Josiah at the hands of Necho in 
608 2.c., the people of the land took Jehoahaz and 
anointed him king in the place of his father, althongh 
he was not the first in the line of succession. This 
fact attests the popularity of tlıe young man, and 
probably also his political afliliutions or policy, as 
fh ie with tliose of his father, At any rate 
his disposition (Ezek. xix. 2-4) was such that Necho 
had him seized and carried to Riblah in the plains 
at of Necho’s authority. Jehon- 
er Eliakim, under his new name 
was enthroned under Egyptian suze- 


“ Jeholakim,” 
tainty; and theland was laid under tribute to Bgypt's 


coflers. The enptive king. Jehonhaz. was carried 
Prisoner to Exypt (Ezek. Six. 4). and he here disap- 
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ory, mourned as having gone never 
. 10-12). 
Brurocuapay: Commentarios ou Kings and Chronieles: anıl 
{he histovies oL Israel mientionen above. 
3. Name, oecurring in two pa 
cles (xxi. 17, xxv. 23), for Al 
Etymologieally the names 


Peurs from his! 
to return to his native Lund (Fe 


ages in IE Chroni- 
h. King of) 
‚ah? an * Yoho- 
the element * 


"aha? are one and the same; al” 
following in the one case. and the longer * Yeho” 
preceding in the other. See Auaztar. 

Sets IME 


JEHOASH. See Joxs 

JEHOIACHIN.—Biblical Date: I 
dal; son and sueerssor of Jehoinkim (IR 
0; reignel a little over three months. 
scarcely on tlie Ihrone when Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylou. 


Uanble ta 
vesist, he soon surrendered with the queen-mother 


Nehushta, the servants, captains, andoflicers. With 
these he was sent eaptive to Babylon. The treus- 
ures of the palace amd (he sncrod vessels of the Tein- 
ple were also earried away, For tirty-six years 
Jehotachin remnined in prison at Babylon, his throne 
having been given by Nebuchadnezzar Lo Mattaninh 
(son of Josiah), whose name was changed to “ Zede- 
Kiah” db. ssiv, UIIT; Ohren, savi, 0-19; der. 
1. Wien Nebnchaduezzar died, his son 


Evil-merodach released Jehoiachin and gave him an 
homorable seat at. his own table (II Kings xav. 27- 
30; Jer. li. dt-34). 

E61 D. P. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: Jehoiachin was 
made king in place of his father by Nebuchnduez- 
zar; but the later had hardly returmed to Buhylon 
when some one swıl to him, * A dog brings forılı no 
good progeny,” whereupon he recognized tat it 
was poor poliey to have Jeholachin for kiug (Lev 
Seder 'Olam R. xxv.). In Daplıne, near 
Antiochia, Nebuchadnezzar received (he Grent San- 
hedrin, to whom he announeed that he would mot 
destroy the Temple IT (ie king were delivered up 
to him. When the king heard this resolution of 
Nebuchadnezzar he went upon the 100F of the Tem- 
plc. and, Inning to heaven, held tip the Deinple keys, 
ng s you no longer consider us worthy 10 
be your ministers. take the keys that yon have en- 
wusted 10 us untl now.” Then samiracle happened 
for a fiery hand apprared and took the 
others say, the key the air 
where the king had thrown them (L Ver. 
She 504; other versions of che legend of tlıe 
keys are given in Taran. 29a; Pesik. R. 26 [ed 
Friedmann, p. 13a]. and Syriae Apoc. Bun 

18) The gas well as all the schokars and nobles 
of Judah were then carried away eaptive by Nel- 
uchadnezzar (Seder 'Olam R. Le. ; comp Ratuer’s 
temark ad oe). Aeenrdling to ‚Josephus, Jehoiachin 
gave up the eity und his velatt ‚ehuchadnez- 


zar, wo took an oath trat ni 
should be harnıed. 
his wonl: 


But the Babylon; 
Tor scarcety a y 
and many otlers 


to captivity. 


Jchoiachin's sad experienees changed his nature 
7, and as he tepanteıl of thesins wich hie had 
committed as king he was pardoned by God. who 


revokeu the deeree to the efleet that none of his 
deseendunis aloukl ever become king (Jer. xsi, 30; 
Pe: ed. Buber, xxv. 1634, b); he even became 
the ancestor of the Messiah (Tan., Toledot, 20 [ed. 
Buber, i. 140). It u cchally his firmmess in 
fulfilling the Law tat restorel Jin to God AVOr. 
He was kept by Nebuchadnezzar in solitary contine- 
ment, and as he iherefore separated from his 
ife, the: Sanhedrin, which had been expelled with 
him to Babylon, fenerl that at te denth of (his 
queen the house of Davil would become estinet. 

age to galu {he favor of Qucen Semi- 


tie lot of the captive king by permitling his wile 
to share his prison. As he (hen manifested great 
selfcontrol and obedienee (0 the Lan 
him his eins (Lev. R. xix., end). Jchoichin lived to 
see the death oE his eonqueror, Nebuchadnezzar, 
which brouglit him liberty; for within two days of 
his father's death Bvil-merodach opened the prison 
in which Jehoinchin had languished for so many 


’s life is the best illustration of the 
prosperity a mau must never for- 
ty of misfortune; and in adversity 
ir of prosperity’s vetum ” (Seder 
xv.). On te advice of ‚Tchoinchie, Neb- 
r’s son ent bis füther's boy into 300 
pieces, which he gave to 300 vulunves, so Lat he 
could be sure that Nebuchaduezzar would never re- 
tur 0 worry bim (“ Chronicles of Jeralmmeel, " Ixvi. 
6, Evil-merodach treated Jehoinchin as n king, 
elothed him in purple and ermine, and for his sake 
liberated all ihe Tews that had been imprisoned by 
Nebuchaduezzar (Targ. Sheni, near the beginning). 
It was Jehoinchin, also, who ereeted the magnificent 
mausoleum on tlie grave of the pioplet Ezekiel 
{Benjamin of ‘Indela, * Ttinerary,” ed. Aslıer, 
the Second Teinple (here was a gute calleu * 
nial’s Gate,” because, according to tradition, Tero- 
niah (Jcholachin) left the Temple throngh that gate 
when he went into exile (Mid. ii. 6). 
se 1.0. 


JEHOIADA: Hizlı priest under Abaziah, Allan 
Yialı, and Jehoush (Joash). By his marringe with 
the prineess Jehosbeba or Jehoshabeath, daughter 
ol Jehoram, he became the brother-in-Jaw of Alaziah 
dE Chron. 11). After the death of Alazinlı at 


} Megidılo, Arırarrast stew alt the royal family of 


, si. 1; 11 Chron. xxil. 10) 
‚option ‘of Jchansh (Joaslı), wliom Je- 
is wife had silen from among the 
king’ssonsand who they n 
in the Temple. 

Atlaliah, wie had asurpenl the throne of Judah 
(842-838 1.c.), promoterl the worship of Baal and 
produeedl disgust among those who udhereil 10 Wie 
ir eörelp. In the seventh year of her 

& ad entinusi took place in the 
(Joaxh), whom ‚Je- 
hojada had brought from his hidliug-plaee, as the 
1 elaimant to the throne of ‚Judah, Under the 
guilance of Tehoiada, Banl-worship was renouneed, 
the altar and temple ot Baal were destroyed, and 
other measures were taken for the puritiention of the 
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Temple. Jehoiada died at the age of 130, “and was afficted her for the multitude of her transgressions ” 
buried in the eity of David among tlıe kings, he- | (Lam. i. 3), he took tlıe roll, scratched out the names 


cause he had done good in Israel, both toward God, 
and towarel his house” (Il Chron. v. 16). 
GM, BP 


JEHOIAKIM.—Biblical Data: Kiug ol Sudalı 
(808-597 1.0.) ; eldest son of Josiah, and brother and 
succossor of Jehoalaz (Shallum), whom Pharaoh- 
necho had deposed. When placed on the throne, 
his name, originally “Eliakim,” was changed to 
*Jehoiakim ? (I Kings 34). Duringhis reigu 
Nebuchadnezzar iuvaded Palestine, enterel Jeru- 
salem, and compelled Jehoinkim to pay tribute to 
him. After three years Tehoiakim rebelled against 
Keluchaduezzar (üb. xxiv. 1), theroby bringing ruin 
tıpon himself and upon the country. Dying after a 
wicked reigu of eleven years, he was buried * with 
the burial of an ass, draw. and cast fortli beyond 
the gutes of Jerusalem” (Jer. ü. 19). Ir was 
Jeholakim who siew the prophet Ural “and east 
dend body into the graves of the common people” 
(ib, xxvi. 23); and it was he also who impiously 
“cut wilh the penknife and cast into the fire” ‚Tere- 
miah's roll of propheeies from which Jehudi had 
rend tlırce or four leaves to the king (db. xx 23). 

i history is briefty stated in IE Kings 
v. 6. and II. Chron. 4-8, which 
tust bu ven in connection with Jer. xxii. 13-19, 
ANVL,NNNVE 
1, BP. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Althoush Jehoin- 
kin was Josiah's eldest sou, he was passed over at 
the Jatter’s death as being unworthy to be his fathıer's 
successor, and his brother Jehoahaz mountel the 
throncin his place. Jchoahaz was publichy auointed 
king {0 oflset his brothers claims to the throne 
(Seder ‘Olum R. xxiv.; Hor. 11b; Rotner’s objec- 
tion en? loe. to Seder ‘Olam was antieipated and an- 
swered by the Gemara). When, subsequently, Je- 
hoiakim took the government, after Jchonhaz had 
been led captive to Egypt, he showed how little he 
reseinbled his pious father: Iıe was a godless tyrant, 
committing the most atrocions sinsand erimes. Fe 
Jived in incostuous relations with his mother, daugl- 
ter-in-hiw, and stepmother, anıl was in the habit of 
murdering men, wbose wives Je then violated and 
whose property he cd. His garments were of 
“sha'atnez,” and in order to hide the fact that he was 
aJew, he had made himself an epispasm by means 
of an operation, aud had tattoneı his body (Lev. 
6; Tan., Lek Leka, end; Midr. Aggadat Be- 
reshit xlriii. ;seealsoSanh. 1036). Hecven boasted of 
his gorllessness, saying, "My predecessors, Manasseh 
and Amon, did not know how they could make God 
mostangty. But speak openly;allthat God gives 
is light, and this we no longer need, since we 
have a kind of gold that shines just like the light; 
furthermore, Got has given this goll to mankind 
{Ps. exv. 16] and is not able to take it back again” 
(Sanh. 

When JFehoiakim was informed that Jeremiah was 
writing his Lamentatious, he sent for the roll, and 
calaıly read the first four verses, remurking sarcastie- 
ally, “Istill am king.” When he came to the fifth 
verse and saw the words, “For the Lord hath 


nf God oceurring therein, and threw it into the fire 
(M. K. 26a). No wonder then that God thought of 
= changing the world again into chaos,” and refraiued 
from doing so only because the Jewish people under 
this king were pious (Sanlı. 1034). Yet punishment 
was not withlield. Nebuchadnezzar came with his 
army to Daphne, near Antiochia, and demanded from 
the Great Sanhedrin, whose members came to pay 
him their respects, tlıat ‚Jchoiakim be delivered to 
him, in which case he would not disturb the city aud 
its inhabitants. The Sanhedrin went to Jehoiakim 
to inform him of Nebuchadnezzar's demand, and 
when he asked them whether it would be riglit to 
sacrifice for their benefit, they reminded kim of 
wbat David did iu a similar case with the rebel 
Sheba (Lev. R. xix. 8). 

Yarious opinions have been handed down con- 
cerning the eircumstauces of Jeholakim’s death, due 
to the dificulty of harmonizing the conflicting Bib- 
lical statementson this point (II Kings x. Jer. 
xxil. 18, 19; [I Chron. x: 6). According to 
some, lie died in Jerusalem before. the Sanhedrin 
could comply with the demand made by Nebuchad- 
a r, who therefore had to be content with the 
king’s body, which was cast to him over the walls. 
Another version says that he died while being let 
down over the wall. Otkers, ayaia, maintain that 
after jeading bim through the whule land of Judah, 
Nebuchadnezzur killed him, and theu threw his 
corpse piecemeal to tlıe dogs, or, us one version has 
it, put it into the skin ofa dead ass (Lev. R. xix. 6; 
Seder ‘Olam R. xxv., agreeing in part with Josephus, 
“Ant.” x. 6, 33; seealso Jerome to Jer. xxil. 18, and 
NEDUCHAPNEZZAR IN RaupISsIcar. LITENATURE). 

Even this sbameful death, however, was not to 
be the end of the dead king, upon whose skull were 
seratched the words, “This aud one more.” After 
many ceuturies tbe skull was found by a scholar be- 
fore the gates of Jerusalem; he piously buried it, 
but as often as lie tried to cover it the earth refused 
to hold it. He then coneluded that it was the skull 
of Jeliviakim, for whom Jeremial had prophesied 
such an end (Jer. xxöl. 18); and as he did not know 
what to do with it, he wrapped it in a cloth and hid 
it in a cluset. After a time bis wife found it and 
showed it to a neighbor, who said: “ Your husband 
had avother wife before you whom he can not for- 
get, and therefore he keeps her skull.” Thereupon 
the wife threw it into the fire, and when her husband 
returned he knew what the enigmatical words 
“this and one more ” meant (Sanh. S2, 104a). Not- 
is many sins, Jeboiakim is not one of 
0 have no part in the future world 


= L. @. 
JEHONADAB (JONADAB): Son of Rechab, 
a Kenite (T Chron. ii. 55). the founder of the so- 
called Rechabites {I Chron. ii. 55; Jer. xaxv. 6-7). 
The English versions taasliterate everywhere in 
‚Jeremiah “Jonadab,” although the Masoretie text 
teads thus in Jer. xaxv. 6, 10, 19 only. The name 
signifies “God promised or gave” (comp, “ Chemosh- 
nadab”). Jchonadab was contemporary with Jehu, 
King of Israel, wlıom he met on his way to the city of 
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Sawaria, where he purposed te eradicate the worship 
of Baal. Jehu, discovering in him a ready all; 
took Iiim into his ehariet, and on the way they coı 
eoeterl vhe scheme which endet witlı tlie massacre of 
the worslipers of Baul (II Kings x. 15-28). Tlie 
gooı example set by Jehonadub was followed Dy 
his descendauts, and in consequence a blessing was 
pronounced upon him at then by the Prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxv, 18-19). 
Bo. 


JEHORAM (JORAM): 1. Kiug of Israel (852- 
843 2.0.); son ol Alub and Jezebel; brother and 
successor of Ahaziah. Like his predecessors, Jcho- 
ram worsbiped Baul. Wich Jehoshapunt and the 
King of Edom, Jehoram attacked Mesha, King of 
Moab. In tlie war between Syria and Israel, Elisa 
befriendeil Jehoram, revealing to hin the plans of 
thoenomy. Snbsequentiy, when Ben-hadad besieged 
Samarla, redueing the eity almost 10 starvation, Je- 
‚horam songht to Kill the prophet. The latter, how- 
ever, foretold a period of plenty, which quickly 
eine, and the old relation between te king and the 
Prophet was restorcd. When Hazuel revolted in 
Damascus, as Elisba had predicted (II Kings vi, 
12), Jchoram made an alliunee with his nephew 
Ahaziahı, King of Judah, the two kings going forth 
to take Ramoth-gilead from Syria. The project 
filed; Jehoram was woundet, aud be wirhedrew 10 
-Jezreel to recover, Attacke by Jehu, the com- 
mander of the arıny in rebellion against Jchoram, 
he fell piereed by an arrow (see Jeuw). With the 
deuth of Jehorum the dynasty of Onri became 
extinet, 

EG. BT. 

2. Fifth king of Judah; son of Jelwshaphat and 
grandson of Asa. He was Nrst named as regent in 
854 12.C., when his father went with All to Aght 
the Assyriansat Karkar (comp. II Kings i. 17, iii. 1, 
viii, 16), He was entrusted with the full reins of 
‚government in the.twreuty-third year (849 n.C.} of his 
father's reign, aud he ruled eight years. The records 
of his reigu are given in II Kings vili. 16-24, 27 
and II Chron. xxi. After his father died, and he 
had secured himself in power. he slow his six broth- 


ers(to whom his futlier had given fenced cities und 
grent welt) and certwin other influential men iu 
Israel (II Chron. xxi. 2-4). 

Jehoram took to wife Athaliah, daughter of Ahab 
of Israel, “and he walked in the wa the kings of 
el, as did the house of Ahab” (II Kings viii. 18, 

His wiekedness would have brought his people 
10 destruetion, except for the promise to David *to 
give himalwaysa light, and t6 bischildreu ” (eb. vi, 
19; comp. I Kings xi. 86, xv. 4). The Edomites, 
who apparently had been subservient to Judah 
since David’s day (IT Sam. viii. 14), vevolted. Je- 
horam’s attempt to force them to submit almost re- 
sulted ih fatal disaster to Lisown troops. Hisarıny 
was surrounded, bnt under enver of nieht succeeded 
iu eutting its way out and retreating to its own ter- 
ritory. About tle same time Libnah revolted, and 
the Philistines aud Arabians iavaded the Jand of 
Judah, captured and sacked Jerusalem, and carried 
of all the royal household except Jehoahaz (Aha- 
ziah; II Chron. 18, 17). Duriug this time the 


BP, 


king receive a letter of warning from Elijah (dd. 

12-15). 

Jehoram’s idolatry, viciousness, and general wiek 
edness brought upon him an incurable disease. At 
the end of two yeus of intense sullering he died, 
unmourued, and’ despised by his own people, They 
“inade no burning for hin, like the buruing of his 
father,” and “they buried him in the eity of Da- 
vid, but not in the sepulehres of the Kings” (dd. xxi. 
19, 20). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Columentaries on Ki. 
tories of Isımel by Stade, Guthe, Winckler. and otlers; 
MeCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Munumenfs; EN 
Untuments and Old Testament. 
nom LMP. 
JEHOSHABEATE (called also Jehosheba): 

Daughter of Jehoram, King of Judah, and wife of 


and Chronictes: big. 


"the high priest Jchoiada, togetlier with whom se 


saved her brother's son Joash from Athaliah (II 
Kings xi. 2: II Chron. xxil. 11). 
EG, BP, 


JEHOSHAPHAT: Son of Asa; fourth king of 
Judah (878-c. 849 2.6.); contemporary ol Ahab, Al- 
ziah, and Jchoram, kingsof Israel. He inaugnrated 
a policy wbich was contrary to that pursuied by his 
predecessors, by recognizing the conditions erunled 
by the division of the vealn, and by entering into a, 
close alliance with the Northern Kingdom. Iu exe 
eution of this policy, his son JENORAM married Ath- 
aliah. Ahab’s daughter (I Kings xxii. 51; I Chron. 
üi. 11; II Kings vi. 18; II Chron, xxi. 6). Jelosh- 
aphat took part in the expedition undertaken by 
Alab against the Arnmeans (I Kings xxii. 1 et ser; 
II Chrov. xvii. 8 eseg.), and together with ‚Tuno- 
wa of Israel waged war upon King Mesa of 
Moab (IE Kings iii. 4 etseg.; comp. IT Chron. xx. 1 
et seg., where tlie episode is embellished with relig- 
ious aud miraculous elements). He also had the 
ambition to emulate Solomon’s maritime ventures to 
Ophir, and built a large vessol for Tarshish. But 
when this boat was wreckerl at Ezion-geber he relin- 
anished the project (I Kings xsül. 48 ct eg; II 
Chron. xx. 85 et s09.). 


Iu I Kings x 43 the piety of Jchoshaphat is 
briefiy Awelt on. Chronicles. in keeping with its 


tendeney, elaborates this truit of tlıe king’s charac- 
ter. Accordiug to its report (II Chron. xv 
seq. 4 et scq.) Jehoshaphat organized a mission- 
any moveinent by sendiag out his oflcers, the priests, 
and the Levites to iastruct the people tlırougrhout 
the land in tie Law of Yırwit, the king himself de- 
liveriug sermons. Eeclesiasticul and secular juris- 
dictions, according to II Chron. xix. II, were by 
royal command kept distinct. 

Underlying this ascription to te king of the pur- 
pose to carry out the Priestly Code, is te historical 
fact tlınt Jchoshaphat took heed to organize the ad- 
ministrafion of justice on a solid foundation, and 
was an honest worshiper ol Yıwır. In connection 
with this the statement that Jehoshaplat expelled 
the “ Redeshim ” (R. V. “Sodomites ”) from the land 
(I Kings xxü. 46) is chameteristie; while II Chron, 
six. 8 credits bim with having cut down the Ashe- 
rot. The report (IT Chron. xvil. 6) that he tnok 
away the “high places” (and the Asherim) conflicts 
with I Kings xxii. 44 (A. V. v. 48) aud II Chron. 
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xx. 38, The account of Jehoshaphat's tremendous | 
arıny (1,160,0U0 men) and the rich tribnte received 
from (among others) the Philistines and the Arabs (IT 
Chron. xvii. 10 etseq.) is not bistorieal. It 
mony with the theory worked ont in Chronicles that 
Pious monarchs have always beeu the mightiest and 
most prosperous. 
BiBLiograrıry: Commentaries on King and Chronicles: tbe 
bistories of Stade, Guthe, Winkler, Piepenbring, Smith, and 
Id; Hastings, Diet. Bible; Gute, Kurzes Bibel Wür- 
Bibi.; Riehm, Hand- 
R. 6. H. 
JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF: A valley 
mentioned by the prophet Jocl (Joel iv. [A. V' 
2, 12), were, after the roturn of Judah and Jerust 


nd Black, Eneye. 


(the present Wadi Sitti Maryam, which separates 
Terusalem from the Mount of Olives, and through 
which at one time the stream Kidron fHowed), and 
believe that the Last Judgment will be held there, 
According to the Midrash Tehillim (vill.; quoted 
by Neubauer, “G. T.” p. 51) no “*valley called 
Jehoshaphat” exists (oBenn DER POY RD. 
E.6. 5 B. P. 


JEHOVAH: A mispronuneiation (ntroduced by 
Christian theologians,butalmostentirely disregarded 
by the Jews) of the Hebrew “ Yrwm,” the Önca- 
bie) name of God (the TETRAGNAMMATON or “Shem 
ha-Meforash”). This pronunciation is grammatically 
impossible; itarose through pronouneing the vowels 


VALLEY OF JEIOSMAPRAT. 
From a photograph dy Bonfl.) 


lem from the Captivity, Yrıwn would gatberall the 
heuthen and would sit in Judgment on their mis 
dceds to Israel. On account of the significance of 
{he name “Jchoshaphat” (* Yınww judges”) some 
commentators and translators haye thought thedes- 
jgnation “ Valley of Jehoshaphat” to represent only 
an imaginary locality. Thus Theodotion renders 
iv yüpav vis «pie (“the land of judgment”); 
"Targum Jonathan, 77 nn wm (“the plain 
of the settlement of judgment”). The name is 
first met: with in the fourth century of the com- 
mon era, having been applied by the unkoown Pil 

‚grim of Bordeaux in 833. It has since continued 
to bo so used among Jews, Christians, aud Moham- 
medans, who identify it with the valley of Kıprox 


of the “kere” (marginal reading of the Masorites: 
syn = “ Adonay ”) with te consonants of the “ke- 
Gb" (text-reading: mm = “ Yırwır”)— “Adonay ” 
(the Lord) being substituted with one exception 
wherever Yarwıroccurs in the Biblicaland liturgical 
books. “Adonay” presents the vowels “shewa” 
(tue composite — under the guttural 8 bacomes 
simple — under the »), “ holem,” and “kamez.” and 
these givetbereading min‘ (= “Jehovah”). Some- 
times, when the two names mn’ and IN oceur to- 
gether, the former is pointed with “hatef segol” 
(=>) ander the »—thus, mim (=* Jehovah”)—to indi- 
eate that in this combination it is to be pronounced 
“Elohim” (orig). These substitutions of “Ado- 
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nuy” ad “Elolim” for Yıwa were devised to 
avahl the profanation of the Ineffable Name (heuce 
AYT is also written 7, or even '7, and read “ha- 


Shem” = “the Name”) 
The reading “ 2 a comparatively recent 
invention. The carlier Christian commentutors re- 


port that the Tetragranımaton v tten but not 
Pronouneel by tlie Jews (see Theodoret, * Question. 
xy. in Ex.” [Picld, * Hexapla,” i. 90, to Ex. vi. 3]; 
Jerome, *Prefatio Regnorum,” and his letter to 
Marcellus, “Epistola,” 136, where he notiees that 
*PIPI? [= TUAT = mm] is presented in Greek man- 


useripts; Origen, see * Hexapla” to Ps.Isxi. 18 and 
Isa i. 2; comp. eoncordance to LNX. by Tfatch and 


Redpath, under IIITLL, which oecasionally takes the 
place of the usual wfpog, in Philo’s Bible qnota- 
tions; a’prog = * Adonay " istheregular translation: 
see also AqUıLa). 

"Jehovah ” is generally held to have been the in- 
vention of Pope Teo X.’s eonfessor, Peter Galatin 
(“ De Arcanis Carholiere Veritatis,” 1518, folio xiii.), 
who was followetl in the use of Uhis hybrid form by 
Fagius (= Büchleiv, 1504-49). Drusius (= Van der 
Driesche, 1550-1616) was tho first to aseribe 10 Peter 
Galarin Ihe use of *Jchovah,” aud this view las 
been taken since Is days (comp. Hastiugs, “ Diet. 
Bible." it. 199, sr. God”; Gesenius-Buhl, ® Hand- 
wörterb.” 1809, p. 311; see Drusiuson the tetragram- 
maton in his *Gritiei Sacri.” i. 2, col. 544. But it 
seems that even before Galatin the name * Jehovalı ” 
had been in common use (sce Drusius, Z.e. notes to 
eo. 851). Ibis fonnd in Raymond Martin’s * Pngio 
Fidei.” written in 1970 (Paris, 1651, it., pt. ii, ch. 
P. 443: comp. T, Prut in “ Dietiounaire «te la Bible 
5:2). Beoalso Nanına om Gun. 

The pronnneiation * Jehovah " has been defendel 
Stier (“ilebr. Lehrgebinde”) and Hölemann 
Bibelstudien,” i.). 


Te use of the compasite “shewa’ hatetsegol" (7) Incases 
where“ Blohlim " is fo be read hus_led 10 the opinion that te 
eomposite " shewa' " hater patuh”” (7) Ought to have been used 
10 indicate the rending " Adonny.” It hus been urguedl in repls 
{bat the disnshot the" patal > 18 in keeping with (he Babylonian 
systein, Im which the compusite "shewn” ie mot usual. But the 
renson why Uhe " natah "1% diupped is Pininfy the non-gutturnt 
eharaeter of tie ® yod”; 10 Andieate the rending " Elohfun,” 
however, the "segol” (und "hirek” under Ihe last syliable. 
1.6, M}) had to appear In order What u mistake might nt be 
made and " Adonay'* be repented. Other peeuliartties of Ihe 
Dointing are these; wirh preiixes (* wawr.”" "bet, 
voweilng is tat required by” Adonay; © wa-Ade 
‚Adonas.""" me-Adonay.” Again, after” Yırwa” (= adanay ”) 
{he “ dagesh Jene” is inserted in 9922, which eonld not be 
the oase iU ” Jehovah” (ending ja m) were the pronunelation. 
The ncoent of The eulortative Imperatives (ME, MW), Wiieh 
shnuld, before a word like “ Tebovab.” be on the Arst ssiluble, 
rests on the second when (ey stand before Ai, which fact is 
proof that the Dusorites read" Adonay ” {a word beeinning 
with a). 

BiBuIoGRAPuy: Schrmder-Schenkel, Bibellerikon. iti. 147 et 
‚Köhler, ‘De, Pronunciatiane Tetranrammatis, 1867; 
Drier, Recent Phenries on the... Prummmeiation, 

in Stretia Bihlica, i., Oxford, 188: Dalman, Der Gnttesne 
me Adımaj und Seine Gesch. 1889: Dillmann, Kommentur 
zu Era und Leviticus, D. 3. Leipsie, 1897; Herzog. 
Hauck, Reat-Eneye. vill,s.x. Jahee. 

E.G.H. 


JEHOVAH-JIREH (no mm =“ Yawın 
seeth”): Name given by Abrabum to tlıe place 
where he sacriflced a ram instead of his son Isaae 
(Gen. xxii. 19). The name may be an allusion cither 


b, 


“temple, where I 


10 Gen. xx. 807, as is tie opinion of the comnen- 
taten, to the ulare importunee of the place on 
wbich the Temple was to de built by Solomon. 
The Targuımnim do not regärd “ Jchovah-jireh ” asa 
Proper name. 

El. M. Sur. 


JEHU (Assyrian, Jana): 1. Son ol Jchoshaphat 
und grandson of Nimshi, fonuder of Ihe fifth Isrucl- 
itish dynasıy (842-743 n.0.); died 815 2.0., in the 
twenty-eightli year of his reign. A commander of 
woops (II Kings ix. 5-14, 25), with the cooperation 
of te prophetic party intent upon making au end 
of Baal-worship aud the Phenieian atrocities in 
vogue in the Norihern Kingdom under Jezebol's in- 
Suence (I Kiugs six. 16; 11 Kings ix. 1; sce Eur- 
Ja; Eiasta), Jebu, profiting by the absence of 
King Jeuoras, who had goneto Jezreel to be healerl 
of the wonnds which the Syrians Ind infieted on 
bim at Ramah (II Kiogs vill. 29), had himself pro- 
elaimed king by the soldiers in gurrison at Ramorh- 
gilead (öd. ix. 13). Taklug precautions that the 
news should not leak out, Jehu hastened to Jezreel, 
where he met Jehoram in company with his vis- 
itor Ahaziah, King of Judah, who had come out to 
greet him. Jchu slew Jehorum witl his own hands, 
casting the body into a portion ol the Held of 
Naporu; while Ahaziah, overtaken in flight, was 
mortally smitten at his commund (di. ix. 21-37). 
JEZEREL, was by his orders thrown out of the win- 
dow by the enunchs, aud he trod her under foot, 
teaving her body to be “us dung upon tlıe füce of 
the fick” (dd. ix. 80-37). 

His next care was (0 exterminate the house of 
Ahınb and its adherent ). Mecting, on his 
triumphal march to Samaria, Ahaziah’s brethren, 
hie caused then to be put to death (id. x. 13-18): 
aud in Samaria be cuntinued his policy of aunihila- 
tiog Alab’s family and party (2. x. 19), True to 
the iutentions of the prophetie partizans, aided by 
JENONADAn, the son of Rechab, lie, pretending to be 
a worshiper of Baal, suceeeded in gathering the 
priests, devotees, and prophets of Baal in Ban’s 
had them put to death by his sol- 
diers, aud then destroyed tle sanctuary and the 
saered pillars (öd. x. 18etsog.). The * golden calves" 
ar Dan aud Beth-e} be did not remove (ed. 29-81). 

One of Tchw’s first cares was to eultivate the good 
graces of Shalmaneser IL, King of Asuyria (see the 
Black Obelisk, sceond line from top on the four sides; 
Schrader, “K, B.” p. 151; III Rawliuson, 5, No. 6, 
40-65; Schrader, “K. A. T.” 24 cd, p. 210). Ttis 
not umlikely that Assyria hada hand in therevolution 
that carried Jehu to the throne (*K. A. T.” 3d ed., 
p. 49): Assyria at least promisel to be a protector 
against Damascus and Hazamı. Assyrin did not 
keep Darnascus in check, however, and so Jehu lost 
(after 889) to ITazael the control over the diswich 
east of the Jordan (IT Rings x. 39). 

The war must have been waged with great 
erwelly. The Damascenes penetrated also into the 
Sonthern Kingdom and beyond (IL Kings xil. 17, 
18). Amos refers to the atroeities then committed, 
while Jehw’s assassination of Jezebel and her son is 
mentioned with Jorror by Hosea (1. 4). Jehu was 
suceeeded by his son Jehoahaz. 
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; historjes of Israel by 
hrader, K. “a 
nole ). 
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2. Son of Hanani; a prophet. He denouneed 
Baaslın for the idolatey pructised by him, and pre- 
dicted the downfall of his dynasty (I Kings xvi. 1, 
9). He censured also Jehosliaplat, King of Judah, 
for his allianee with Ahab (II Chron. xix. 2, 8). 
Jehw’s father was probably the Hanani who proph- 
esicd against Jchoslaphat’s father, Asa (II Chros 
xvi. 9). Jehu mnst have eitlier lived ton very great 
age or begun his prophetical career very young: for 
betiveen his bwo prophecies there is an interval of 
thirty years. Besides, he suryivcd Jehoslaphat, 
aud wrote the latter’s Ife (IL Chron. xx. 34 


Jerome (in the Vulgate) adıs a gloss to I Kingsxvi. | pecially (nut of Ds 


itself (verse 46) the writer names himself explieitly 
“Jehudi [see Jer. xsxvi. 14] ben Sheslet.” The 
father's name is Punctuated 13%, and made to rine 
with words ending iu “-shat,” hence it should prop- 
erly be pronounced “Sheshat,” instead of, as isusu- 
ally done, “Sheshet.” The polemie givesno further 
information concerning the person of Jchudi. Ile 
wrote jt during the lifetime 0% his teacher Dxasır, 
perhaps witli bis assistance; Hasdai ibn Shaprut, 
however, was no longer living, a fact which may 
explain why Jehudi did not preface his work with 
a eulogy of this great patron of the sciences, 
Jchudi b. Shesbet makes the three pupils of Men- 
ahem tlie object of relentiess invective, and bis 
ewarse ridieule does not spare even their names, es- 
x Karwos, wich he derides be- 


u 


int 


"FRIRUTE O8 3 


U TO SHALNANESER JI. 


(From th Binck Gbelik.) 


7, tepresenting Jehu as having been killed Ly 
Baashın. 

3. Son ol Obed, a descendant of Jarha, an Egyp- 
tian, anıl of a daughter of Hezron the Judahite, the 
direot mule line being Eryptian (I Chron. it. 38). 

4. A Simconite prince, son of Josibiah; lived in 
thereign of Hezekiah (T Chron. iv. 35, 41). 

5. Öne of ‚David’s heroes, an Antothite, who 
while David was still au Ziklug, for his sake forsook 
the enuse of Saul (I Chron. x, 9. 

E61. 

JEHUDA. Sce Jena. 

JEHUDI B. SHESHET: Hebrew philologist 
of the tonth century; pupil of Dunaslı b. Labrat. 
He is known exelusively tinough (he polemic in 
which he defended his teacher against theattucks of 
the pupils of Menahem b. Saruk. Tle only man- 
uscript which has preserved this very interesting 
polemie (Parma MSS., Codex Stern, No. 6) names 
iu its title “the pupilsof Dunasl ” ashaving framed 
the answer 19 the pupils of Menahem. At the end 
of the manuseript, however, the answer is calleıl 
“ Teslıubot shel Talmid Dunaslı,” and in the work 


M. Ser. 


cause of its signification in 


Latin (“cuper” = 
“goat”). Hereproaches Judah d. David Hayyuj, 
the youngest of them, for his Christian descent; in- 
deed, he goes far beyond his teacher and the pupils 


of Menahem in his polemical zen) 

Jehudi ben Sheshet uses tlıe same meter and the 
same rime as Dunash and his opponents had used. 
His writing consistsof ametrical part containing 154 
verses, of which 1-83 form the introduction, and 
of a prose part preceded by a Prologue in rimed 
prose. Tie portion in prose is an elucidation of the 
second half of the metrical part. He auswers only 
about thirty of the Afty eriticisms of Menahem’s 
vpupils, and is very emphatie in hiseulogy of Dunash, 
preferriag him even to Saadia (verse 61. Ho also 
defends the application of Arabic laws of prosody 
to Hebrew verse (p. 22), introduced by Duuash. 
Jehudi’s polemic has been published, with that of 
Menahen’s pupils, by S. G. Stern in “Sofer Teshu 
bot: Liber Responsionum ” (Vienna, 1870). 


BIRLIOGRAPAY: Bacher. in Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische 
Literatur, i. 156, 16. 
K wB 
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JEITELES (JEITTELES): Austrian family 
of some importanee, which can be traced back to 
the first half of the eighteentl century 

‚Aaron (Andreas) Ludwig Joseph Jeitteles: 
Physielau, poet, and writer; born at Prague Nov. 
24, 1799; died at Graz Juue 17, 1878; son of Judah 
Jeiteles. Having graduated from the gymnasiun 
of his native eity at the age of fifteen, he studied 
medieine at the universities of Prague and Vienna 
(M.D. 1825). Tixce years later he was converled to 
Gatholieism. From 1829 to 1835 he was successively 
Prosector aud professor in the anatomical depart- 
ment of Vienna University, aud from 1835 to 1809 
he held the chatr of surgieal therapenties at the 
University of Olmütz. He contributed several 
scientiie dissertations to medical jouruals and pre- 
pared a new edition of A. M. Mayer's“ Beschreibung 
des Ganzen Meuschlichen Körpers” (Vienva, 181). 
In 1848 he took an active part in the revolutionary 
movement, edited the journal “ Nene Zeit,” and rep- 
resented the Olmütz distriet in tie revolutionary 
parliament at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Aaron bad entered the Neld of literature while 
still attending the gymnuasium. He wrote a great 
number of poens, some of wlıich were set to music 
dy Beethoven and other composers. On the cente- 
nary of his birth his son published his “ Gesammelte 
Dichtungen,” which form the tenth volume of 
the “Bibliothek der Deutschen Schriftsteller aus 
Böhmen." He pleuded strougly for humanity, jus- 
tice, and freedom (heuce his pseudonym “Justus 
Prey”), and in his hymn in honor of Huss and Je- 
rome of Prague he attacked the obseurantism of the 
Roman Church. His former coreligionists found in 
him a warm defender. In the poem “ Warnung” he 
appeuied to them to adhere to their ancestral faith, 
and gave expression fo the pangs which torment the 
soul of him who without eonvietion deserts the re- 
ligion of his fathers 


BiptioaraPRy: Bernhard Münz, in Beiblatt zum Generai- 
Anzeiger für die Gesammten Interessen des Judenthums, 
Berlin, No, 52, Dec. 21, 1908; Wurzach, Biographisches Lex“ 
ikon x. 119 et seQ. 

D 8. Man. 


Baruch b. Jonah (Benedict) Jeiteles: Bohemiau 
Talmudist and Hebraist; born in Prague April 22, 
176%; died there Dec. 18, 1818; eldest son of Jonas 
Jeiteles an father of Igna2 Jeiteles. He turned from 
the Orthodoxy then dominant in Prague, and es- 
poused the Hberalism championed by Mendelssohn. 
He conducted a yeshibah thereand took an activein- 
terest in commmnal affairs, but his endeavors to 
modify the prejudiced views of his coreligionists in 
Prague subjected him to many persecutions at the 
bands of the more zealous. 

After the battles of Kulm aud Dresden, in 
1818, when the numbers of the wounded wlo 
were brought into Prague increased to such extent 
that the public hospitals could no longer accommo- 
date them all, Jeiteles urged the erection of private 
infirmaries for the unfortunate wen, wLo had been 
neglevted for weeks. Umeeasingly active, collecting 
funds, visiting the soldiers and relieving them with- 
out regard to their religion or nationality, he con- 
tracted hospital fever, of which hie died. 

Jeiteles was the author of the following works: 
“Ammude ha-Shahar” (Prague, 1785), on Tatmud- 


ical subjeets; “ Dibre Yosef ha-Sheni ba-Aharonim ” 
€. 1790), translatedl from tbe German; * Emek ha- 
Baka” (5. 1793). a funeral sermon on the death of 
R. Ezekiel Landau :“ Ha-“Orcb” (Vienna, 1795), which 
purportsto be by Phinchas ITananialı Argoside Silva, 
aud to have been published in Sulonica, Iut which 
was really the work of Baruch: it deals witlı a dis- 
pute between him and Landau; *Sihah ben Shenat 
N’opni D’pn,” on the discipies of Shabbethai Zebi 
and of Frank in Prague, which was published anon- 
ymousty (Prague. 1800) and is attributed (by Ben- 
jacob, * Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 574) to his brother - 
Judah Jeiteles; “Ta'am ha-Melek” (Brünn, 1801- 
1303), on the “Sha'ar ha-Melek ” of Isaac Nußiez 
Belmonte. It was republisbed with additions by 
R. Joseph Saul Nathansohn, Lemberg, 1859 

Baruch wrote also Hebrew poems and epigrams 
wliich appear in his brother’s “Bene ha-Nerurim,” 
and he delivered a lecture on vaceination, * Die Kul- 
pockenimpfung” (Prague, 1804). In 1784, 1790, 
and 1794 he published in “ Ha-Meassef ” some ex- 
cellent translations of te fühles of Lessing and 
Lichtwer; and odes, elegies, and fuueral and otler 
orations by him in German and Hebrew aro scut- 
tered through various periodicals. 


BipLiogranny: Fürst, Bihl. Ju. li. 51-52; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
oe Brit, fur p. 3105 Fuenn, Konnset Vierac, pp. IN- 
105, Warsar, 1888. 2 
Ss A, Kr—P. Wr, 


Ignaz Jeiteles: Austrian writer on estheties and 
philosophy; boru at Prague Sept. 18, 1783; died at 
Vienna June 19, 1843. Theson of Buruch (Bencdict) 
Jeiteles and grandson of Jonas Jeiteles, he was care- 
fully eduented under their supervision. He studied 
attlıe Piarists’ gymnasium at Progne, nnd was then 
enrolled in the law school of the university in that 
eity, but devoted himself to classical literature and 
esthetics, being influenced by A. G. Meissner, wo 
was then leeturing at Prague on these subjccts. 
Forced by private eireumstauces to devote most of 
his time to commercial pursuits, he removed to 
Yienna, where, nevertheless, he soon became known 
by the clear, incisive articles, full of common sense, 
which he wrote for different periorlicals of Vienna. 

He especially interested himself in all that per- 
tained to tlıc oppressed condition of te Jews, al- 
though he was not always successful in his endenv- 
ors. His “Gedanken au der Wiege eines Jüdischen 
Kindes” still possesses considerable value. He con- 
tributed hundreds of essays to the “Annalen für 
Oesterreichische Literatur” (1919-20); “Elegante 
Zeitung” (1809-19); “Dresdener Abendzeitung” 
(1817); “Sulamith ” (1806-18); “ Hormayers Archiv” 
(1812-15); “ Wiener Zeitschrift für Kunst und Liter- 
atur” (1917-20); Lewald’s “Europa”; and the var! 
ous “Taschenbücher” of that time. Unfortunately 
he could not carty out his plan (1838) of issuing a 
literary supplemeut to Bäuerles’ * Theater-Zeitung.” 
His death interrupted also his work on a history of 
literature, for which he had been collecting material 
for years. 

Jeiteles published in book form: “ Die Kuhpock- 
enimpfung,” Prague, 1804 {together with his father 
and grandfather); “Biographie des Dr. Jouas Jei- 
teles,” ib. 1806; “ Analekten, Arabesken, und Ana- 
logien,” öb. 1807; * Clio, eine Reihe Welthistorischer 
Szenen,” Vienna, 1834; and his chief work, * Aes- 
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thetisches Lexicon, ein Alphabetisches Handbuch 
zur Theorie der Philosophie des Schönen und der 
Schönen Kunst,” 2 vols., Vi 1835-38. During 
last years he undertook a journey to Italy, the 
{ruit of which, “Eine Reise nach Rom,” was pub- 
}ished posthumously by Angust TLewald 
and Wiesbaden, 1344). 
honorary degree of Ph.D. from the U: 
Jenu for his works on estbetics, 

Jonas Mischel Jeiteles: Austrian plıysician; 
Dom at Prague May 5, 1735; died there April 18, 
1806. His carly training be received from his father, 
who was au apotbecary. 
la 1752 be went to Leip- 
sie to study medicine, 
and in 1753 to Halle, 
wberebegradnatedM.D. 
in 1755, Returning to 
his native town, he in 
1756 received a license 
to  practise medicine 
among his coreligionists, 
and in 1703 was ap- 
pointed physician of the 
Jewish hospital. In 1784 
he received a license to 
practise medicine and 
surgery without restric- 
tion as to te creed of 
his patients, and suc- 
ceeder in building up a large practise. He was the 
author of “Observata Quadam Medica,” Prague, 
Vienua, and Leipsic, 1783. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY ; Sulamitlt, M.1, Dessau, 1809. 


Jonas Niischel Jeleien. 


F.T:H. 


Judah Jeiteles: Austrian Orientalist; born at 
Prague March, 1778; died at Vicnna June 6, 1838; 
son of Jonus Jeiteles. He devoted himself to the 
‚sinäy of Oriental languages and literature under tlıe 
Aircetion of his brother Baruch. He wus tle 
first to compose in Hebrew a grammar of Biblical 
Aramaie, its title being “Mcbo Lashon Aramit” 
(Prague, 1813). He edited and wrote commentaries 
on the books of Samuel, Kings, the twelve Minor 
Prophets, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel 
for Anton Schmid’s new (fourth) edition of the 
Bible with German translation, Jeiteles also pub- 
lished: "Sihah: Gespräch über die Sekte der Sab- 
batäer” (in Hebrew, Brüna, 1300); “Psalm zum 
Lobe Gottes,” Prague, 1917; and “Sammlung He- 
bräischer Gedichte, Fabeln, Sprüche,” ete., iD. 1821; 
besides contributing many essays to“ Ha-Meassef.” 

s A. Kı. 


JEITELES, ALOIS: Austrian physician and 
poet; boru June 20, 1794 (or 1795), at Brünn, Moravia; 
died there April 16, 1858. He studied philosophy 
at Brünn and Prague, and medicine at Vienna 
(M.D. 1819). Stimulated by his intereourse with 
men like Beethoven, Grillparzer, and the leading 
artists of tlie Vienna Burgtheater, he tnrned to 
poctry, attracling attention even asa student. Bis 
song-eycle, “ An die Ferne Geliebte,” which appeared 
in “Selam Aglaja,” was set to music by Beethoven. 
The parody “Der Schicksalstriumph,” written in 
1818 in collaboration witl Castelli, made the rounds 


of the German stage. In 1819 he together with his 
consin Ignaz Jeiteles founded the woekly “Siona”; 
but #t was soon discontinued. In 1821 he settled us 
a physiciun in Brünn. In 1848 he was appointed 
editor of the ofieial “Brünner Zeitung,” an oflice 
which be beld till his death. " 

A student of the old Italiau and Spauich drama- 
tists, Jeiteles publisked translations from the Jatter, 
and also wrote plays that appeared at the Burg- 
theater, Vienna. Among these were: “Fegefeuer 
des Heiligen Patrieius”; “Die Macht des Blutes”; 
“Der Richter aus Zelamen”: “Die Vergeltung”; 
“Ange und Ohr”; “Der Liebe Wahn und Wahr- 
heit”; “Die Hausgenossen ”; and © Der Hirtenknabe 
von Tolosa.” Most o£ his scientific works have ap- 
peared in annuals aud other periodicals. His last 
work, “Der Lehrer des Propheten,” was printed 
ia Wertheimer's “Jahrbuch für Israeliten,” 5618 
(= 1857-1838), pp. 067 ei seg. 


tener Zeitung, 1858, No. 91: Löw. Ben Cha- 
. 40: Wertheimer, dahrb, S10 (= 1808-59), p. 
naisches Athlendtum (Grimma and Leipsic), 1851, hp. 
IN ef sea, Würzbach, Biog, Lex. x.17; Gödeke. Grundrißs 
zur Gesch.der Deutschen Dichtung, vl. 98 et 9. Dresden, 


m B. Te. 
JEKEL, RABBI. See Jacon OF VIENNA. 


JEKUTHIEL IBN HASAN Statesman 
and scientist of tlıe eleventh century; iived in Sara- 
gossa. According to Geiger, he is identical with the 
astronomer Hasau ben Hasan, who lived asdayyan 
in Cordova, where he wrote a work on astranomy, 
and }ater settled in Saragossa, wlıere be filled a high 
position under the emir. “The government was 
upon his shoulders, and by his word princes ruled,” 
siags Solomon ibn Gabirol, who found in Jekuthiel 
a benefactor and true friend, and who continually 
praises his learning, modesty. and gewerosity. In 
the revolution under Abdallalı ibn Hakam, who con- 
spired against his uncle, King Mundhir of Sara- 
gossa, and behended him (1039), Jekuthiel also 
was beheaded (Nisan, 1039), notwithstanding his 
great age; a year later, however, the murderers met 
their punisiiment. Jekutliel's death was lamented 
by the foremost Jewish poets of his age, especially 
by Gabirol in a poem of more than 200 verses, 
Biptrognapmy : Grütz, Gesch, 7428; denn, 1 

43 et ncq.; Geiger, in Z. 14.02 sc0.; idern, 

Satomo Gablie, P, "38 et 86q, 18 el Sg. Dukes, Shire 

Shelomoh, pp. 23 ot seo. Senior Sachs, Satamıo Gabirot, PR. 

Fa M.K. 

JEKUTHIEL BEN JUDAH HA-KOHEN 
(YaHBI (2 m]; kuown also as Jekuthiel ha- 
Nakdan and Zalman ha-Nakdan): Grammarian 
‚of Prague; lived in thesecond balf of the tbirteenth 
century. Baer claimed to have seen a manuscript 
which gave 1171 as the date of Jekuthiel’s death 
{“ Orient. Lit." xüi. 6), butaccording to Steinschneider 
(“Cat. Bod}.” col, 1381) the date refers to Jacob 
Tam (comp. Gross, “Gallia Judaica," p.117). Jeku- 
thiel occupied himself chiefly with the Masorah aud . 
its punetuation, hencc his surname “ha-Nakdan” 
(sbe punetwator). With the help of six ancient. 
Spanish manuseripts he prepared a correctly vocal- 
ized and accented text of tlie Pentateuch and the 
Book of Esther. His rules of punctuation are ex- 
plained io bis “'En ha-Kore,” in which be quotes 
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the aneient grammarians Ben Naphtali, Ben Aslıer. 
Ibn. Janah, Ibn Ezra, Jacob Tam, and others. In 
ancient texts of the Pentateuch his work is indi- 
cated by the initials m’y. Iris quoted by Abraham 
le Balmes in his *Miknch Abraham,” by Elijah 
Levitn iu lis “ Masoret ha-Berit,” and by Solomon 
Hanan in his * Zoharha-Tebal.” A ers pub- 
ic] the preface of ıhe “En ha-Korg,” and many 
extraets from it, in his editions of the Pentateuch 
(Me'or 'Enayim”)and the Seder Purim. It was 
Feidenheim’s opinion that Jekutbiel lived before 


Yirracl, p. 069; Fürst, Bih, 
7. M. Ser. 
JEKUTHIEL BEN LÖB GORDON: Ttussiau 
pbysiein and eabalist; born at the begiuning of the 
eighteenth cent Even asa young man he an- 
joyed a veputation as an able Talmudist. He weut 
10 Padua to study meiieine, aud there made the 
acquaintance of theyoung Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, 
nder whose guidance he took up the study of tie 
Cabala. From his letters (0 Mordecai Jafle of 
Vienna (to whom be probably had becn introduced 
by his father-in-kaw, R. Raphael of Wilua) aud to 
Joshua Höschel, mıbbi of Wilna (in 1729: published 
in Emden’s * Torat ha-Kena’ot,” p. 45, Amsterdam, 
1737), it is evident that he was a firm believer in the 
teachings of (he Cabala, anıl even in mirucles. He 
wns enreless enough to write to Wilon and Vienna 
that Luzzatto was a great enbalist au a seer ol 
visions, an indliseretion which Jed to Li to’s per- 
sceution by Moses Hagiz and other fanatienl mabbis, 
When Luzzatto wascompelleil to lenve Padna, Jeku- 
thiel remained, and for two yenıs, with a cirele of 
enmpanions, continue in secret the study of the 
Cabala. He then retumed to Lithuania and zuade 
many converts (0 the Cabala. In 1742 he was sent 
from Brest-Litovsk asa delegate to Wi (9: from 
that time his movements are unknow! He left 
many works in manuseript, of which the following 
came Into the possession of Jeshunlı ben Höse) 
Schorrat,Brody: “Mar’eh ha-Musar”; “Derus 
etc. ;“ Mar Kushshisha” ; * Sugyot ha-Tahmnd,” com- 
mentary to the thirteen rules of Rabbi Ishmacl and 
other rulesof the Talmud. The first threeare caba- 
listie works. 
Binnoonarır; 
. Bi 


vean,, Kirpuh Nelomandh, po. 104 110: 
ieracl, p. 068: Jazkan, Rabbenu, Eliyanıe 
Beufacab, Opar ha-Sofartın, D. 129; Kauf- 
J. 6. L. 
JEKUTHIEL BEN SOLOMON (called also 
Mx&stro Bonsenior) : French plıysician; lvedat 
Narbonne in the second half of the fourtcenth cen- 
tury. 1n 1397 lie translated into Hebrew, under the 
title “ Shoshan ha-Refu’ah,” the “ Liium Medie 2 
of Bernard of Gordon. "The translation is extant in 


manuseript. 
Bintiograniy: Renan-Neubaner, Les Bertuuins Juifs Fran- 
geis, p. 36; Steinschneider, Hebr. .D 
s 1. Bin. 


JEKUTHIEL OF WILNA. 
n. Lös Gonpox 

JELIN, ARYEH LÖB: Rabbi of Byelsk. 
government of Grodno, Russia; born 1920; died 
April 2, 1886. He was one of the most prominent 
Russian rabbis, to whom halakic matters were fre- 


e JERUTINEL 


He was tie author 
eh,” novel 


red for decision 
eh” and “Mi 
lmudienl trenti most impo 
tant produetion is the *Yefeh ‘Enayiın,? giving 
the parallel passiges found in the Babylonian Tal- 
mul, the Yerushalmi, tlıe Midrashim, the Pesiktas, 
anıl other ancient rabbinie produetions, oeeasionally 
with critieal remarks which are of he greutest value 
to the raböinie student. ‘Ihe “ Yefech ‘Enayim” 
aceompanics Ihe Talmndie text in the new Talmud 
litions of the Ronms of Wilna. Jelin left iu man- 
uscript many wovello ou the Talmud and a collec- 
tion of responsu. 
Binuipanıpuy: Braveraamı, „Linse Shom, d. B: Ha-dnif, 
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Austrian family whose name has 
been veudered illustrious by the great prencher 
Adolf Jellinek. 

Adolf Jellinek: Austrian rabbi and scholar; 
boru Tune %6, 1821, at Dislawitz, Moravia; die Dec. 
29, 1893, at Vionon. In 1845 he beeume preacher 
at the Leipsie-Berliuer Synngogue in Leipsie, and 
in 1848 preacher at the Leipsie community syana- 
gogue ; in 1856 he was enllel ns preacher to tie 
Leopokdstädter Tempel, Vienva, where he remainent 
until tie death of Mannheimer, whom he sueeceded 
in 1865 in the Seitenstefteugasse Tempel. 

Jellinek's intelleernal activity eovered the three 
fields of religious philosophy, bibliogmphy, and 
oratory, and falls naturally into two period, Hınt, 
of Leipsie and that of Vienna. The first any be 
designated us te preeminently scientific. perlotl; 
the second, as tlıe precnıinently oratoricalone. Like 
most schH-taught scholars, Jellinck was an ommiv- 
orous read d inves- 
igated many subjects; 
he had a remarkable 
memory and a brilliant 
ivtelleet. He was greatiy 
stimulated to scientifie 
udies by the scholurly 
eireles of Leipsie. While 
he did not issue a large 
number oL independent 
works he eilited many 
in his chosen fields, add- 
ing valwable scholarly 
notes 01 troduetions. 
He devoted especiul 
attention to the Cab- 
ala, his dirst work De- 


JELLINEK: 


ing “Die Kabul von 
Dr. Frauck, aus dem ‚Adolf Jeitinek, 
Französischen  Ueber- 

setzt,” Leipsie, 1844. This was followed by: “Mo- 


scs b. Schem Tob de Leon und Sein Verh 
zum Sohar,” i. 1851; “Beiträge zur Gesch, der 
Kabbala.” :2. 1852; “ Auswahl Kabbalistischer Mys- 


ib. 1853; “Thomas von Agquino in der dü- 
«dischen Li 1853; “ Maarich von M. de 
Lonsano,” Philosophie und Kabbala,” 


works on the philosoply of 
religion inelude: “System der Moral von R. Bechaje 
b. Josef,” :2. 1846; “ Mikrokosmos: ‘Olam Kat 
R. Josef ibn Zadik,” ib. 1854; “R. Salomon Alamis 
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Sitienlehre,” &b. 1854; “Der Menseh von Sabb. Do- 
n0lo,"1854. He publisheu with scholarly introduc- 
tions a collection of small midraslhim taken partiy 
from manuseripts, partly from printed books, uud 
eutitled * Beth ha-Midrasch” (six parts, 1853-78). 
Others of his editions are commentaries by Tohinh 
db. Eliezer, Solomon b. Mair, Simon b. Zemalı, Joseph 
Bekor Shor, and Jedidieh Solomon Norzi 

Yery valnable arc his sis bibliogruphies (1876-78) 
on the earliest conmentutors of tie Talmud (*Kon- 
‚h proper names (* Kontres 
IP azendie hermeneuties (* Kontres ha- 
Moggid”), the 813 precopts (*Kontres Turyag ”), 
Maimonides’ legal code (“ Kontres ha-RaMBad”), 
and tie methodologie-hermeneutie and chronol 
ical literature to the Midtneh and the Talınud (*Kon- 
res ha-Kelalim”). In this conneetion ınust also 
be mentioned Jellinek’s index to the German trans- 
Jation of De Rossi's * Dizionario ” (1889-40). 

While Jellinek’s most valuable scientifiö works 
were produced «during his sojourn at Leipsie, his 
oratorical achievements eulminated at Vienna. Al- 
though his discourses printed at Leipsie gave indien- 
tion oL Iatent power, he at this time was still under 
the influenee of Salomon, the famous preacher of 
Hamburg: but as soon as he went to Vienna he 
manitested hisindependence. * The air of the large 
city bewitches one,” he was wont to say; and he 
certahlly wonld not have reached bis commandiug 
position if he hal wotoceupied the pulpitat Vienna 

Jellinek was the grentest, most gifted Jewish 
prencher thab modern Judaism has produced. His 
tliorongh knowledge 0f the Midrash, and the sturt- 
ling uses he made ol i1.in hisserinons, distingnish him 
especially from all his contemporaries aud predeces- 
sors, In his discourses be is the most brillians apol- 
ogist of Judaisın anıl*the most accomplished and 
conrageous opponent of all its euemiics, both within 
and without the Synagogue. All his addresses aro 
timely answers of ‚ndalsm to present-dny questions 
and problems of intelleetuat anıl national life, of re- 
ligion and science. With admirable Insight le im- 
medintely sucognizes in every midrsh the whole 
steueture of the originnl (discourse, as he strikingl 
proved in the sermon * Eine Alte Selmtzrede für 
Proselyten ” (* Zeitstimme,” ii. 19). Jellinck printed 
abont 0 discourses, singly or in volumes. "Three 
parts, containing 68 discourses, were published in 
the yenns 1962, 1869, and 1906; and the following 
later: "Das Weib in Israel” (Vienna, 1966), two dis; 
Das Gesetz Gottes Ausser der Thorn” 
(1867), five diseourses; “Schema Israel” (1869), five 
discourses; “Zeitstimmen” (1970-71), two parts, 
eighteen disconrses; * Bezelem Elohim ” (1871). For 
the seventieth bivtbday of I. N. Mannheimer he is- 
sed “Nofeth Zufim, R. Jehuda Messer Leons Rhe- 
torik much Aristoteles.” Jelinek was one of the 
most produetive homiletie writers, dhe modern 
<lassical haggulist par excellenee. His “Der 
dische Stumm ” (1869) am * Der Jüdische Stumnı iu 
Nicht tischen Sprüchwörtern ” (1981-82) are psy- 
chologie auıl ethnologie stwties. 


it. dies Tud. 108, 
SBertiionte Teradlitische Männer und 
it. Jost, Adolf Felllick und die Rabyakı. 

Emiment Isracites of the Nineteenth 


ia, 150. A. Ku, 


Praxen 
Leinsie 
Contaeny, Phltadelp 


Arthur Jellinek: Hungarian deputy: born 
March 15, 1851. Hestudied law atthe University of 
Vienna (Ph.D. 1875). In 1876 he opened a kw 
office at Budapest, and in the following year he was 
eleeted to the Parlinment (Diet). ITe drafted among 
other bills Umaton the jurisdietion of the courts in 
electoral ınattcıs, also tie general report on murital 
has contributed many articles on legal 
icals “ Themis,? “ Togtudomäayi 
Közlöny,” and * Ügyvödeklapja.” His chief works 
are “Katonai Büntetöjog ei Katonai Eskil” (1894) 
and “A Magyar Magänjog mai Erviuyeben” (1899). 
BieLiograruy: Pallus Ler. ix. 


=. W, 


Georg Jellinek: Austrian jurist and author; 
born at Leipsic June 16, 1851; son of Adolf Jweuı- 
NER; elneated at the universitics of Heidelberg, 
Leipsie, and Vienna, where he studied law and philos- 
ophy. He entered the Austrian government service 
ia 1374, but resigned in 1879 to become privat- 
doceut at Vieuna University. Appoiuted professor 
of jurisprudence in 1883, he resigued in 1889. The 
following year he was appoiuteil professor at Bascl, 
and since 1891 he has held the chair of international 
kw at the University of Heidelberg. Ho studied 
Orientalia at tbe University of Prague and later in 
Leipsic. 

Among his works may be mentioned the follow- 
ing, all, with one exception, published in Vienna: 
“Die Sozial-Ethische Bedeutung von Recht, Un- 
recht und Strafe,” 1978; “Die Rechtliche Natur der 
Staatenverträge,” 1880; “ Die Lehre vonden Stanten- 
verbindungen,” 1892; “ Ousterreich-Ungarn und Ru- 
miäoien in der Donaufrsage,” 1894; “Ein Verfas- 
;gerichtshof für Oesterreich,” 1883: “Gesetz 
und Verordnung,” Freiburg-in-Baden, 1897; “8ys- 
tem der Subjektiven Oeffentlichen Rechte,” 1892. 


Dintiograrity: Meyers Konversations-Lerikon ; Brockhaus 
Konversalions-Lexikon. 
FTH 


Heinrich Jellinek de Haraszt: Born at Buda- 
pest Dee. 21, 1853; son of Moritz Jelinek, After 
having studied the street-railway system of the Con- 
tinent, Je entered the ofices of the Budapest Tram- 
way Company, and later succeeded his farher as its 
president. Fe introducel eleetrie traction, and € 
tendedl the system to the environs of Budapest, cs- 
tablishing the branches Budapest-Szent-Endre and 
Budapest-Iaraszti. He was ennolled by the king 
in recognition of his services. Jelliuck is president 
of the Budapest chamber of commerce und of tlie 
Budapest Sick Fund for Working Men. - 


eur Ungerisch-Brod, Moruvin: execnted Nov 
1848, at Vienna. At tlie age of thirtcen he left home, 
going successively to Pres ikolsbung, and 
Prague. At Prague he studied Rant and Schelling. 
and wrote essays on philosophy and theology. IIeat 
this time intended to qualifg for tlie rubbinate, but 
later he becamen decided opponent ofall religi 
1842 he went to Leipsie, where he studie 
Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer. natura] science, political 
economy, aud soeialistie literature. 
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A most. determined character, all his writings 
were in the nature of polemies. For this reason he 
was expelled from Leipsic ju 1847, and subseqnieutly 
from Berlin. He then reiurned to Vienna and en- 
gaged in journalisın, writing editorials for the “Al: 
gemeine Oesterreichische Zeitung” and “Die Radi- 
calen.” During the October revolution he eritieized 
the tack ol unity ju the defense of democrany. On 
the fall of Vienna Jelinek was imprisoned (Nov. 9, 
1848). During his count martial he so bitterly ar- 
raigned his judges that he was threntened with plıys- 
ical punishment. Attempts made to induce him to 
disıvow his works, in order that he might be liber- 
ated, proved futile. He said, in a letter written (he 
night before his deatlı, that his printed ideas coukl 
not be shot. He was buried in the cemetery of 
Währing, near Vieona, where his grave is marke 
by the figures “26,” hisa 

Jellinek was the author of the following works: 
“Uriel Acosta,” Zerbst, 1848; “ Das Verhältniss der 
Lutherischeu Kirche zu (eu Reformatorischen Be- 
strebungen,” Leipsie, 147; * Die Täusehungen der 
Aufgeklärten Soden und Ihre Fühigkeit zur - Eman 
eipation,” Zerbst, 1847; “ Das Denunciationssystem 
des Sächsischen Liberalismus,” Le eipsie, 1847; Die 


Gegenwärt Krisis der Hegelschen Philosophie,” 
ıb. 197; “Kritik der Religion der Liebe,” Zerbst. 


1847; “Kritische Gesch. der Wiener Revolution, 
Vienna, 1848; * Kritischer Sprechsaal für die Haupt- 
fragen der Oesterreichischen Politik,” ib. 1848; 
“ Kritisch-Philosophische Schriften,” 1849, 


BinLiograrmv: Iitisches Attondum, 185, p. II: 
Konversations-Lerikon. 


Meyers 
Lv. 

Max Hermann Jellinek: Austrian philologist: 
bornin Viennn May 29, 1869; son ot Adolf JELLı- 
NER. Educated at the university of his native city 
(Ph.D. 1889), he became privat-docent there in Ger- 
man philoloey (1892) and subsequently assistant 
Professor (1900) 

Of Jellinek's publications the following may be 
mentioned: “Die Sage von Hero und Lennder in der 
Dichtung,” Berlin, 1890; * Beiträge zur Erklärung 
der Germanischen Flexion,” id. 1891; * Die Psulmen- 
übersetzung des Pan] Schede Melissus,” Halle, 1896: 

“Ein Kapitel aus der Gesch. der Deutschen Gram 
matik,” zb. 1898. Ho elited Philipp von Zesen' 
" Adriarische Rosemund,” 2. 1899, 5. 


Moritz Jellinek ; Ilungarian political economist 
born at Ungarisch-Brot, Moravin, in 1923; died t 
Budapest June 13, 1883; brother of Adol 
He studied political economy at the univei of 
Vienna and Leipsie. Infineueed by his brother Ier- 
mann, hie took part in 1848 in the Austrian revolu- 
tion, fonnding Liberal periodieals at Brünn and 
Krems. He was assoeiatel with the revolutionisis 
at Vienna. Early in the second alt of the nine- 
teonth century he went to Burlapest, where he estab- 
lished a wholesale grain-house. As president of ılıe 
Grain Exchange, he organized the Stock Exchange 
tribunal, which still exists. In 1864 he fonnded the 
Budapest Tramway Company, ofwhich he remained 
general director ti his death. He was president 


also of the Corn Exchange. Me contributed to 
“fon” artieles on the Mngyarizing of commerce, 


and to the anmls of Ihe Academy of Sciences essays 


on the price of cereals and on the statistieal organi- 
zation of the country. 


EintIOGRAruv: Pallas Lex. ix. 
E3 M. W.—L. V. 


JENER, ABRAHAM NAPHTALI HIRZ 
BEN MORDECAI: Polis rahbi; born at Yanov 
1806; died at Cracow July 14, 1876, He was a 
Pupil of his father and of his brother Johanan, and 
soon distinguished himself asa Talmudist. In 1926 
he went to Cracow, where he engageil iu business, 
bat was unsuecessfal. He accepted Ihe position of 
dayyan or judge of ie city of Cracow, and was 
Inter appoiuted president of Ihe bet din. 

Toner was an eminent Talmudist and an able day- 
auy renowued rabhis relying upon his deci 


His responsa are contnined in * Birkat Abraham ” 
{1874) and * Zeluta de- Abraham,” Some of his hom- 
ilies were added to (hose works (Lemberg, 1868) 


WerLiograrnv: B, Friedberg, Zunnt Zickarnn, 
biez, 189; Idem, Roter Kehumnah, p. 38, ib. 1 


B. Far 


JEPHTHAH (nner).—Biblical Data: Judge 
of Israel during sis yenrs (Tndges xH. 7); conqueror 
of the Ammonftes. According to Judges xi. 1, he 
wasa Gileadite, son of Gilead and a harlot, Driven 
from his father's houso by his fatlıer’s legitimate 
sous, he settled in the Innd of Tob aschief of a band 
of freebooters (Judges xi. 8). On the ocension of 
the war with the Ammouites, Jephthah's aid was 
sougbt by the eldeıs of Gilead and obtaiuerl on the 
condition that they woukl necept him as their chief; 
and he was accordingly solemnly investe«l with au. 
thority at Mizpalı (Judges xi. 4-11). Before taking 
the field, Jephtial resorted to diplomaey, sond- 
ing nu cmbassy to the King of Ammon. This fail- 
ing, Jephthah attacked aud completely defeatel 
him, taking from him twenty cities (Judges 3 
12-33). 

The most promivent act in Jephthali’s life was his 
vow to sacriliee to Yırwan whatsoever came rst out 
of his house to meet hin if heshould vetura victori- 
ous. Nis vow fell upon his only daughter, who 
came out to meet him daneing to the sonnd of tim- 
brels. Jephthah, having given her a respite of two 
months, consummnted his vow. After this it be- 
came the custom for the danghiers uf Ismel to 
lament four days in every ycar the death of Jeplı- 
thah’s danghter (Judges xi. 34-40). After the war a 
quarrel broke out between Jephthahand tbe Ephru- 
imites, who reproached Jim for not having called 
them to take part. Having seized the fonds of the 
Jordan, Jephthah required every fugitivo who ut- 
tempted to cross to pronounce the word “shibbo- 
leth.” Those who beirayed their Ephraimite origin 
by saying “sibboleih” were put to deuth; i 
manner 42,000 Ephraimites feli (Judges xü. 

EGM. 

—-In Rabbinical Literature: Jey 
resenterl by the Rabbis as an insignificant pe: 
That vain men gatbered about him (Indges xi. 3) 
was an illustration of the proverh that.asterile date- 
palm associates with frwitless trees(B. K. 9%). His 
name being mentioneı in connection with Sanınel's 
{1 Sam. most insignif- 
cant man, when Appointel to a position of impor- 
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tance, must be ireated by his contemporaries as if 
his character were equal to his office (R. H. 25b). 
He is classeit wit the fools who do not distinguish 
between vows (Eeel. R. iv. 7); he wasoneof the three 
men (Ta'an. 4a), or according to other authorities 
one of the fonr men (Gen. R. Ix. 3), who made Im- 
pradent vows, but he was the only one whe had 
occasion to deplore his Iimprudence. According to 
some comınentators, among whom were Kimli and 
Levi b. Gershom, Jephthah only kept bis daughter 
in sechision. But in Targ. Yer. to Judges xi. 
39 and tie Midrash- it is taken for granted that 
Jepkthah immotated his daughter on thealtar, which 
is regardedl as a eriminal act; for he might have 
applied to Phiuchas to absolve him from his vow. 
But Jephthah was proud: “I, a judge of Israel, wilt 
not humiliate myself to my inferior.” Neither was 
Pliinehas, the high priest, willing to goto Jephthah. 
Both were punished: Jephthah died by an unnatu 
ral decaying of his body: fragments of flesh fell 
from his bones at intervals, and were buried where 
they fell, so that his body was distributed in many 
places (comp. Judges xii. 7, Hebr.). Phinchas was 
abandoned by the Holy Spirit (Gen. R. .e.). 

The Rabbis eoueluded also that Jephthah was an 
ignorant man, else he would have known that a vow 
of that kind is not valid; according to R. Johanuan, 
Jephthah had merely to pay a certain sum ta the 
sacred treasury of the Temple in order wo be freed 
from the vow; necording to R. Simeon ben Lakish, 
he was free even without sucha payment (Geu. R. 
t.e.; comp. Lev. R. xxxvii.8) Accarding to Tan., 
Behukkotai, 7, and Midrash Haggadah toLev. xxvi 
3, even wlien Jephthiah made the vow God was imi- 
tated against him: “ What will Jephtlah do if an 
unelean animal comes out to meet him?” Later, 
wDben he was on the point of immohting his 
daughter, she inquired, “Ts it written in ie 
Torah that Imman beings should be brought as 
burnt offerings?” IIe replied, “My daughter, my 
vow was, “whatsoever cometh fort of the doors of 
my house.’” Sheanswered, * But Jacoh, too, vowed 
that he would give to Yırwır the tenth part of all 
that Yırwa gave lim (Gen. xxvili. 22); did he sac- 
vifice any of Dis sons?” But Jephthah remained in- 
flexible. Hisdaughter then declured that she would 
go hersell to the Sanhedrin to consult them about 
the vow, and for this purpose asked her father for a 
delay of two months (comp. Judges xi. 37). The 
Sanhedrin, however, could not absolve her father 
from the vow, for God made them forget the Law 
in order that Jephthah should be punished for hav- 
ing pt to death 42,000 Ephrainites (Judges x: 

88. M. Ser. 
—ritical View: Thestory of Jephthah (Indges 
x. 17-xii, 7) docs not, jü Le opinion of most erities, 
consist of a uniform account. The following four 
views are held respecting it: 

(1) The inain narrative is hekl to be derived from 
asiogle source into which a long interpolation (dd. 
12-28) has been iutroduced. This interpolation 
has really nothing to do with Jephthah, but dis- 
ensses Tsrael’s title to (he land between the Ammon 
and tie Jabbok. Jephthah is an eponymous hero: 
the narrative is introduced because of the story of 
the sacrifice of his daughter; and the whole tale is 


This bypothesis is adopted by Well- 
hausen (“Die Composition des Hexateuchs,” etc., 
1889, pp. 228 et seg.) and Stade (“Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel,” 1889, i. 68). 

(@) Another view supposes, like the foregoing, 
that the narrativeis derived from one source, with an 
interpolation as above, but regards either the whole 
story or (he main tIıread of the narrative as histor- 
ieal. Some of its supporters hold that the myth 
connected with the women’s festival of Gilead has 
attached itself to this historical portion. This view 
is supported by Kuenen (“ Die Historischen Bücher 
des Alten Testaments,” 1890, pp. 18, 18 et seg.), 
Budde (“ Richter und Samuel,” 1890, pp. 125 et se), 
and Moore (*Judges,” in “International Critical 
Commentary," 1895, pp. 282 et su.). 

(8) A third view regards Ihe story as composed of 
two narratives from J and E respectively. E pic- 
tured Jephthah as residing at Mizpah, from which 
he made war on some foreign people who had dnne 
him great injury, and as winning a vietory at the 
cost of his daughter. J represented him asa free- 
booter on foreign soil, who was commissioued by 
the Gileadites to avenge their wrongs, which he 
did without the heip of the west-Jordanic tribes. 
This view, put forth by Holzinger in au unpublislien 
manuscript, has been elaborated aud defended by 
Bndde (“ Richter,” in “K. HB. C.” pp. 80 et seq.), and 
is adopted by Nowack (“ Richter,” in his “Hand- 
Kommentar,” 190%. Supporters of tlis hypothesis 
see evidence of a mixture of sources in Judges xi. 
12-28, and make a stronger argument than do the 
adherents of the second view for the historical char- 
acter of the whole story. 

(4) Cheyne (*Eneye. Bibl.” ».0.) adopts tlie two- 
source theory, but supposes that only one of the 
original narratives concerned itself with Jephtbah. 
He thinks that the other was a story about Jair. 

Of these views the second is, perhaps, the most 
probable. 


Bnnuiocnapuy; Ta addition to the works sed, W. Kranken. 
Die, Cünposttion des Dowtoronomischen Richter- 


Bu Tier 1 
2.0. GAB 
JERAHMEEL (Öxorm).—Biblical Data: 
David, wiile he was a refugee ab the court of 
Achish, King of Gatlı, is said to have made a rnid 
against the “south of the JTerabmeelites” (I Sam. 
<vii. 10) and after his raid to havo sent a part of 
te spoil to the “eities of the Jerahmeelites” (eh. 
xxx. 29). In I Chronicles (if. 9) Terabmeel appenrs 
asa grent-grandson of Judah (.e., he was the son of 
tbe son of Pharez, the son of Judah); and 


From the foregoing references 
{he natural inference is that the Jeralimeelites were 
a Judeau clın, to the south of whose habitat a part 
ofthe Negeb extended. But Professor Cheyne has 
put forth concerning the Jerahmeelites a most sur- 
prising theory. Tu his view they were a powerful 
vorıb-Arnbian tribe, witlı wbich (he Flebrews came 
into canftict on their first approach to the land. A 
part of the Terahmeelites was absorbed by (he He- 
brews, but there were many confests between the 
Israelites and the main body of the Jerahmeelites 
all through the period of the Kings. Even among 
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the post-exilie opponeuts of Nehemiah, the Terah- 
imeelites appearagain. Cheyne belieres that echoes 
of twse coutliets ones reverberated tImronglon the 
Old Pestament, but that, owing to the corruption 
of the Masoretie text, they must now be renwa- 
kened by eonjeetural emendation of the text. 

Jarıying out this ilen, Cheyne finds the chief ele- 
mens of Istael's origin, religion, and history in 
Jerabmeel. Babylonia and Assyria sink inte insig- 
nificance beside Jerahmeel in so far as intluenee on 
the Ohl Testament isconcernel. “ Amalekites” isa 
emruption of * Jeruhmeelite: * Beer-kalai-roi 
(Gen, xvi. 4) is a corruption of “Well of Jerah- 
‚meel ”; * Ephrim” is often a corruption of * Jerah- 
meol.” Theepithet of Jericho, “eity oly 
is a corfuption of “eily ol Jerahmeel”; the names 

{ Sau), of Kish,. his father, nnd of most of the sons 
of Saul are held to be cormptions of * Jerahmeel ”; 
aud Isaiah's * Maher-shalal-Iasl-Lai heil to bea 
cormption of * Teraimeet will be deserted.” * Jerah- 
meel” Ins been displneel by “ Babylon ” in Isa. xili. 
and xiv.: and Exzekiel’s three wise neu were 
“Enoch, Jerabmeel, and Arab.” This list might be 
continue judennitely. 

The iugennity of Cheyne's method may be ad- 
mittel; but tie thesis must be rejected asaltogether 
arbiemwy. That it has reeeived serious attention is 
owing Solely to the great service renderal by dis 
sponsor ju other departments ot Old Testament rc- 
search, 

Dinuiosupun: Cheyue und, Blick, Encpe. Bin, yasainı, 
especially the articles Jerahmeel, Neh (#2), Bart, und 
An (ganı: Cheya, Crifica Bil; 180, parsdun: Paukes 


wiow of Eiepe. Bil. vol, ii, in Hihl nal, Noch, 
anıt Horfan's review (ol. Ir.) Of Ihe sauıne Work. ib, No. 6. 
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JEREMIAH.--Biblical Data: Son ol Hil- 
klah; prophet in tie days of Josiulı and bis sons, 
$I. Life: In the case of no other Ismelitish 
prophet is information so full as in that of Jeremin. 
“he bistorienl portions of the Book of Jeremiah 
‚give detailed aceountsofhis external life evidently 
derived from an eye-witness—probably Dis pupil 
Baruch. ‚Teremiuh's prophecies give an insight into 
his inner life, and by reason of iheir subjeetive qual- 
ity explain his eluraeter and inward surugreles. Of 
a gentle nature, lie longeil for Ihe pence and happi- 
ness of his people, instead of which he was obliged 
to prochim its destmetion and also to witness that 
calumity. Ie longed for peace and rest for him- 
self, bui was obliged instead to annoumce to his pro- 
ple the coming vE terro conld not but 
burden his heart wich son e Inu also 10 fglt 
agninst, the refinetory ones among them and against 
their eouneilors, false prophets, priests, and princ« 
‚Jeremiah was born in the year 650 D.C. at Ana- 
tloch, asmalltown sittaterl tree miles nortl of Jern- 
sulen, in tie territory ol Benjamin. He belougeil to 
a priestiy Fanily, probably tbe same oncas enred for 
the Ark ol the Covenant after tie re 
His Family. tum from Beypt, and the one to which 
the high priest Eli had belongud, Int, 
which had retreated to Anmthoth when Abit 
David’s priest, was banished by Salomon (T Kings 
ii. 26). Tre family owned property in tlıis place. so 
that Jeremialı was able Lo give himself up wholly to 


Devoted as he was exela- 
ation, and realizing that it cn- 
ndinvolvel the prockiming of dis- 
aster, he did not marry (dev. xvi. 2et ang). An the 
thirteenth year of King Josial (626 2.0.) while stilla 
young man Jeremiah was called to be a prophet. 


his prophede «ı 


It was just at flis fine 1lut Ihe plundering Scythian 
hordes, which troubled Neurer A: 


iı for decades in the 
second halt’ of the sevenih cantury, swept past the 
western boundary of Palegtiue on their swift horses, 
to capturerich booty in Ihe aneient civilized kund of 
Esypt (IIerodloms. i. 169. Since he eontinued to 
Prophesy until after the couguest and destrueuion of 
Jerusalen by Nebuchaduezzar (586 2.C.), Teremiah's 
prophetie career covereda pero of more than forty 
yeurs. All the important events of this period are 
teileetel in his prophecies: the publication of tlie 
ononie law (621 2.C.) and the religious re 
nted hy Josiah in conseqnience; tlie first, 
deportation to Babylon, (nat of Jehoiachin, or Jeco- 
niah (597); and tlıe final catastrophe of the Jewish 
kiugdom (356). Strange to say. of all thuse ovonts 
the publication of {he Denteronomie Iaw and the 
religious reforms of Josich are the least prominently 
brought out in his writings, 

3 is not improbabie that the opposition in which 
enniah seenis to have ston to the priesthood oE 
the central sunehuury ab Jerusalem 
was a continuntion of the oppasition 
which Ind existed from former times 
between that priesthood und bis Lan- 
ily and wlich is triceuble {0 Zudok, 
the successful opponent of Abjathar. 
Jeremial’s atdtude may also have been infiueneed 
by the fat that be considered Josiah’s measures too 
superäcial for the moral relormation wich he de 
elared to be necessary Sf to sanıc Fate were not 10 
befall the Temple ot Zivu as had in days gone hy 
allen the Temple ol Shiloh (1 San, iv.) Anin- 
ard opposition of ‚Jeremiah to Le Deuterononic 
Tas is not to be tlnught of, This may be scen from 
te exhortation (%. Xi. 1-8) in which Jeremiah calls 
on his people to hear * Ihe words ol this covenant" 
(ib. x. 3) which God had given to their fathers wlen 
Ile brought Ihem up ontof Egypt. In this pussage 
there is a plaio reference to the newly found law, 

Just as little justitiable is the theory, which has 
recently becu suggested, that: Jerenniuh in his luter 
years departed from the Deuteronomic law. "Che 
false {lring] pen of the serihe,” which, as Jeremiah 
“makes the Toralı of Yırwir 10 Fulsehood” 
vi. 8, ITehr.) coukl not have referrel 10 
{he Deuteronomic Juw, nor 10 ts Sulsitiention by 
eopyists. Ruther, Jerwmfah is thinking here ofan- 
other eompilution of laws which was ten in prog- 
ess under {lie direction of his opponcnts, the pricsts 
of the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. Jeremiah 
probably expeeted from then no other conception 
ot law than the narrow Levitiral one, which aetually 
parent in the legal portions of the so-calleıl 
Priestly writings and resulls from the Priest!y point 
of view. 

$ II. Prophetic Career: (a) During the Time of 
King Josiah: No further details of Jeremjah's h 
during the reign of Josiah are known. This is 
probably due to Ihe fact, as has recently been sur 


Ja 


Attitude 
Toward 
Jerusalem 
Priesthood. 
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gested, that Jeremiah continued to live in his home 
22 Anatloth during the opening years of lıis pro- 
phetic curser. Tlis theory is supported by the 
description of the prevailing religious rites which he 
gives in his Krst prophecies (dev. iv. 4) and which 
applies better to Ihe sough, simple, local eults than to 
the elaborate ritual of Yırwar in the central sanetu- 
ary. “On every hill and under every green tree” 
did. ii. 20) they honor tbe “strangers ” (db. v. 23), 
ie, the Baalim (id. 1. 28), who, introducel from 
abroad, had taken their place among the local deities. 
Isracl bad “aeted wantonly” with them from the 
time when he first settled in the land of Canaan and 
Lad even burned his own children for them “in the 
valley ® (ib. v 
he oklest discourses concerning the Scythians (ed. 
iv. 5-31) seem also to have first been written in Ana- 
thoth. In them Jeremiah describes the irresistible 
advance of the people “from the north” wluich will 
bring terrible destruction upon the land of Israel on 
account of its apostasy. Another proof in favor 
0L the theory that Jeremiah continued to live in 
Anathoth at the outset of his carcer is that the 
prophecies before ch. v. do not concern themselves 
with the doings of the capital, und that only 
with his supposed change of residence to Jerusalem 
begins the account of the external details of his life 
by his pupil, who was probably originally from 
Jerusalem and who first became associnted with the 
prophet there. In the capital the simple local cults 
dwindled into conıparative insignificance before the 
central sanetuary, bnt on the otlier hund immorality, 
frivolity, and deceit made themselves 
Residence prominent, together with a disregard 
in of the words of the propliet spoken by 
Jerusalem. him to the people by Yuwn’s order. 
Even tlıe prophets took part in the 
‚general moral debasement; indeed they were worse 
than those who erstwhile had “prophesied in the 
name of Baal” (id. Si. 9), i.e., the prophets ol the 
Northern Kingdom. The people, moreover, wbich 
Jereminli was to test for its inner worth, as an as- 
sayor (eb. vi. 37) tests the purity of metal, had lost all 
its preciousness and was only a generation of wrath. 
(b) During the Time of King Jehoiskim : Jercmiah’s 
removal from Anathotl to Jerusalem seems to have 
taken place a little before the time of Jchoiakin's 
nccessiou; at least be appears as a resident iu Jeru- 
salem under that king. Justas hissternness and his 
threat of Iimpending punishments had already dis- 
pleased his fellow eitizens in Anathotli to such an 
extent that they sought his life (6. xi. 19), so also 
in Jermsaleın general anger was soon aroused 
against him. The lirst occasion therefor wasau event 
in the reign of Jchoiakim. Jeremiul preached a 
sermon in the valley Ben-hinnom against idolatry, 
and in order to bring tie utter and complete ruin of 
the kingdom of Juclah more elearly before (he minds 
of his hearers he broke an earthen pitcher. When 
immediately afterward he repeated the same sermon 
in the Temple court, he was put in prison by 
Pashur, the priest in charge, being liberaten, how- 
on the next day. The following section 
gives more details. When the people at 
the beginning of Jehoiaktın’s reign, in spite of the 
terrible loss they bad sustained by the death of 
VIL—7 


Josiah in the unfortunate battle of Megiddo and the 
rosultaut establishment of the Egyptian domina- 
tion, still took comfort in Ihe thought of tbe Tem- 
pie and of the protection which the sanctuary was 
believed to afford, Jeremiah stood in 

Imprison- the Tempie court and called on the 

ment and people to improve morally ; otberwise 

Release. the Temple of Jerusalem would share 

the fate of that of Shiloh. In terribie 
excitement the priests and prophets eried out that 
Jeremiah was wortlıy of death. He, however, was 
acquitted by the priests and elders, who seem to 
have had great respect for tlıe word of a prophet, 
especially in view of the fact that some of the mast, 
prominent persons rose up.and called to mind the 
Prophet Micu)ı, wlio had prophesied the same fate for 
the Temple aud for Jerusalem. 

'The following incidentsin Jevemiah’s life are most 
elosely connected with public events as he was more 
and more drawa into political life by them. In the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, the same iu which the 
Babylonians conquered the Egypuians in the battle 
of Carchemisl und thus became the ruling power in 
the whole of Nearer Asia for almost seventy years, 
Jeremieh dietated to Baruch the speeches he had 
composed from the begiming of his career till 
then, and caused his pupil to read tliem before the 
People in the Temple, on a feast-day in thedfth ycar 
of Jehoiakim. Upon hearing of this event the 
highest ofBicers of tie court caused Baruch to read 
the roll once moro to them; and afterward, in their 
dismay at its contents, they informed the king of it. 

Jehoiakim next caused tbe voll to be 
Reading of brought and read to bim, but scarcely 
the Roll. had the reader Jeludi rend three or 
four leaves when tbe king had the 
voll cut in pieces and thrown into the bruzier by 
which he was warming himself, Jeremiah, how- 
ever, who on the advice of the officials had hidden 
bimself, dietated auew the contents of the burnt 
roll to Baruch, adding “many like words” (ib. 
xxxvi.32). It was his secretary likewise who (later) 
wrote into the roll all the new prophecies which 
were delivered up to the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalenı. 

(c) During the Time of Zedeklah: In the original 
roll which was burned by Jehoiakim, and which 
probably included practically the prophecies con- 
tained in ch. ji.-xit., Jeremiah had not made any 
positive demands concerning tbe political attitude 
of tue kiogdom of Judah. He had merely, in ac- 

- cordance with the principle leid down 

Politieal by Hosen anıl Isaiah, deelared that 

Attitude. Judah should not take any political 
stand of her own, and should follow 

neither after Assyria nor after Egypt, but should 
wait and do what Yırwr commanded (ib. ii. 18, 36). 
But in the course of events he felt impelled to take 
part in political affairs. This was during 
tie time of Zedekiah, who had been placed on the 
‚zzar after tlıe deportation of 
TrnoracıuN (ib. XXV . Wien, in the fourtli 
year of Zedekiah, ambassadors from the surround- 
ing nations came to deliberate witli the King of 
Judah concerning a common uprising against the 
Babylonian king, a prophet by the name of Hananiah 
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Proelaimed in the Tempie the speauy rein ol.Jehni- 
achin and his fellow exiles as well as the bringing 
back of te Temple vessels which had been carried 
ol Iıy Nebnelmdnezzur, supporting his propheoy 
hy tlie anmouneemeng that she " word ef Yuwı? 
was to the efleet (hat he woull “break the yoke of 
the king of Babylon” (id. xxvi 
appeared in the market-] R 
and counseled the ambassadors, Ring Zeile‘ 
his people to submit volu 
Advises Babylonian power. Wien Jeremiah 
Acceptance appearei also at the Temple, Ifann- 
of Yoke. ninlı türe ıhe yoke from his shoulden 
aud repeated his prophecy of gooıl ti 
dings (ib. v. 10e£seg.). Jereminh likewiseadviscd th 
exiles ia Babylon to settle (here quietly (ib. Xxix.), 
ich enuserl oneofthem to write tothe li priestin 


{0 surrender before the beginning of hostiliuies, 
in order to ward off the worst. Zedekial, however, 
did not dare follow this advice, aud thus the catas- 
trophe came to pass, not wirhout Jeremiah having 
iı the meantime lo endure many harlships owiag 
to the siege. Since he undonbtedly prophesied tıe 
overthrow of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, and 
warned against ing them as well as agalust 
trusting in the Fayptians for help, he was regarded 
asa tritor to his conntey ; and for that. 

Second reason and because his openly ex- 
Imprison- pressed convietion robbeil the besieged 
ment. of their conrage, he was placed in con- 
fioement. He was treatel asa deserter 

also because he desirel to go to his native elty on a 
personal matter at a time when Ihe Babyloniuns 
ily rail Ihe siege 10 march aguinst 


GROTIO OP JERENAN, NORTH OP JERUSALEN. 
(Froas 8 yhotograyh Uy Bone) 


Jerusalem directing him to fulfil his duty, to wat 
over every mad ınan in the Temple and over eveı 
me that “makeih himself a prophet” and, conse- 
quently, to put Jeremial “in prison and in the 
stocks” (ib. xsix. 20) 

But destiny was soon fulßlled, and with it. came 
new trials for Jeremiah. Zerleklah had heen obliged 
10 succumb 10 the insistenee of the war party and 
torebel against Nebuchaduezzar. The Babylonians 
then marched agaiust Judah to punish Zedekiah and 
quell therebellion. When Jeremiah’s prophecy was 
near its fuläiment, the king sent often for him to 
consult with him and to ascertain how it would go 
with the people and with himself and what he should 
do to save himself. Jeremiah told him plain]y tlınt 
the Babylonians would conquer und advised him 


lophra, the Egyptian king (the * Apries” of Herodo- 
tus), who was advaueing against them. Jeremiah 
was arvested and thrown into a dungcon, whence he 
was released by the king. He was then confinen in 
the eourt of the guard in the royal castle, as his 
discouraging iofluenee on (he soldiers was Ieared. 
Althongl hie was alloweil a certuin freedom tliere, 
since he continued to make no scerot of his con- 
vietion as to the final downfall of Judah, the king’s 
‚oflicers threw him into an empty eistern. From this 
also he was rescued by a eunuch with the king's 
ion, being saved at the sume tine from death 
by starvation (6. xxxvil., xxxviil,). He then re- 
maincd in the Jighter captivity of the court prison 
until he was liberated at the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Babylonians, 
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(d) During the Time After the Fall of Jerusalem : 
'he Babylonians hunde Jeremiah ever to the care 
am protection ol Ihe govenor Gedalinh, with 
whom he lived at Mizpalı. After themurder of 
the goveruor, Jeremiah scems \0 have been car- 
yied ofl by Ishinael, the murderer of Gedaliah, 
and to have been rescued by Johauan and his com- 
panions. This may be concluded from the fuct 
tat the prophat, wit Baruch, was among 
the nou-deporwd Jews who thought of going 
to Egypt through fear of the Babyloniuus. 
During a stay near Bethlehem he was asked for 
tod’s will ou tie matter. When, after ten days, he 
received the answer that they should remain in tlıe 
country, his warning voice was not heard, the ery 
being Taised against him that Baruch had incited 
him to give this counsel. Accordingly the Jews 
dragged the prophet with them, as a hostage 
(Dahn [“ Theologie der Propheten,” p. 235}: "as un 

amulet ”)to Tahapauhes (.e., Daphne, 

Taken to on tlıe eastern branch of the Nile). 

Egypt. Here Jereniah continued to prophesy 

the destruction by tie Babyloniaus 
of his fellow refugees ns also of the Pharaohs 
and of the temples of Egypt (ib. 
Here also he must have experienced the anger of 
the women refugees, who could not be preventeil 
by him from baking cakes and pouring out wine 
t6 the "queen of heuven” (ib. xliv et seq.). 

Jeremiah probably died in Beypt. Whether his 
countrymen killed him. as tmdition says, can, on ac- 
count of the Jack of historienl data, be neither 
shrmed nor denied. But his assassination does not, 
seem wholly Impossible in view of the angry scene 
just mentiouel. Atauyıate, his life, even as it had 
been a eontinnalstrugurle, ended in suffering. Audit 
was not the least oU the tragie events in bis life {hat 
his chiet opponents belonged tothe same two classes 
of which he himself was a menber. Tlie priests 
fought him because he deelared sacrifice to be of little 
importance, and the prophets hecause he dechured 
that it was seff-interest which prompied theui to 
Prophesy good for the people. 

$III. Charaoter: (2) Character of Personality : 
The tragie element in Jeremiah’s life has already 
been mentioned. It was heightened by the subjec- 

tive trait which is pecnliur to Jere- 


Strong miah more than to other prophets, 
Per- even the older ones. This personal 
sonelity. suffering over the hard fate which he 


is obliged to proelaim to his people as 
God’s changeless will is so strong that he even 
makes the attempt in enrmest intercession to 
move God to a milder attitnde towarl the guilty. 
“Remember that Istood before thee to speak good tor 
them aud to turn away tlıy wrath from them” (&2. 
svifl. 0). He would undoubtedly like t0 keep si- 
lence and yet must speak: “I said, I will not make 
mention of him, nor speak any more in his name, 
But his word wasin mine heart as a buroing fireshut 
up in ımy bones, and L was weary with forbeuring, 
and I could not st ‚“Istruggled to keep it 
within me and Teoull not " x.9. Yırireven 
has to forbid his intercession for the sinners (zb. vüi. 
16, xt. 14, xiv. 11), and to forbid the people to seck 
his intercession (#2. xlii.2, 9). Jeremiah’s sympathy 


for his countrywen who havebeen punished by God 
isso great Ihat at one time the prophetical declara- 
tion to the people is cungedl into the people’s peti- 
tion: *O Lord, correct mc, but with judgment; not 
in thine anger, lest thon briag me to nothing” (eb. 
x. 24). Ta moving terms he deseribes the pain which 
he feels within him, in his * very heart,” when he 
hears the sound ol warand must announce it to the 
people (id. iv. 19, viii. 19-28); and in despair over his 
sad life he curses the day of his birth (dd. xx. 14-18). 

With this inteuse sensitiveness on the part of the 
prophet, jt shonld not cause surprise that, on the 
other hand, bis anger breaks forth uguinst his perse- 
eutors and he desires a day of destruction to comıe 
upon them (2. xvüi. 18), 

(b) Character of His Writing : It is doubtless due 
to dis despondent and often despairing frame of 
miod that his words frequently make 2 dull and 

lifeless impression which is not reme- 


Des- died by a heaping up of synony- 
pondent mous terms; and this is all the more 
Tone. _noticenble because the rhytlım of the 


specches is very feeble and frequently 
almost disappears. Altbough this may Lave been 
due ju part to the fact that Jeremialı did not write 
his book himself, jt is still undeniable that there is 
& monotony in the contents of his speeches, This 
may be traced to the conditions of his age. The 
prophet is always complaining of the sins of tlıe 
people, particularly 02 their klolatry, or eise deseri- 
bing the catastrophe which is to burst upon them 
through the hondes from the north. Beldom is there 
hter outlook into a better future. "The hope 
which be had at the begiuming, that tie people would 
recognize the evils of idolatry and wonld turn again 
t0 God with inward repentance (db. 1h.-Iv. 4), entirely 
disappears later in face of the utter perverseness of 
the people; as does the other hope that Ephraim, 
the lost favorite of Yarwar, that child of Rachel who 

had been lost sight of for 100 yenıs, 


Relieved would return from “ont of the de 
by Con- ert.” But when Jereminh spenks franı 
solation. the depths of his soul the monotony 


ofthe content js relieved by tbe charm 
of the language in which he, ns no other prophet, 
is able to relate God's words of love to his faithless 
wife Judah. 

From bis choice of words it may be concluded 
that Jeremiah, like Isajah, was an educated man. 
The pietnres which he paiuts of outıloor life show a 
deep, delicate appreciation of natıme. The volces 
of the desert sound in his poems; he speaks of the 
switt-footed dromedary running to and fro, of the 
cattle grown wild on the plains, of the thirsty wild 
ass gasping for breath with dim eyes, and of the 
bird of prey which the fowler hus tied to a stake in 
order to attraet bis vietim. Even in the deseription 
of chaos (eb. iv. 25) “ Jeremiah does not forget the 
birds” (Duhm, in the introduction to his translation 
of Jeremiah, p. xxül.), His is, indeed, rather a Iyr- 
jcal nature, since even without a pieture he farries 
sometimes in an appreciative contemplation of 
nature, which eorresponds to his sensitive eompre- 
hension of tlıe human heart. God’s greatness is 
manifested to him in the sand on the shore, which is 
placed as an eternal boundary for the sen: “and 
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though the wares thereof toss themselves, yet can 
they not preyail; though they roar, yel can they not 
pass over it” (ib. v.22). Heobservestlelengthening 
Shadows as the day is siuking (2d. vi. 4), or the dry 
wind of the high places which comes iu from the 
wilderness and is 100 strong to serve either for fan- 
ning or for cleausing (06. iv. 11). Now and then 
with a special fouch he rises his pietures of 
human life above the vagueness which on account 
of the suppression ol details is common to the Old 
Testament jlustrationsandexamples. ITe furnishes 


the “smelter” (my), who been 
His astereotyped example since the oldest 
Similes, propbets, with bellows (. vi. 29): as 


symbols of the joyful existence wLich 
is prophecies foretelling punishmeot will drive 
uway, he mentions, besides the voices of the bride- 
‚groom and of Ihe bride, the sound of tlıe müllstones 
and theitght of te candle (Öd. xxv. 10; comp. ib. 
vii. 84, xvi. 9). He also observes how the sheplierd 
counts the slıcep of his Rock (2, i. 18). 

The syımbolic acts of which he makes frequent 
use, whether he actually carries them out, as iu 
breaking the enrthen pitcher, in putting on thecords, 
and in plaeing the yoke ou his neck, or merely im- 
agines them, as in the allegories in Jer. xill. 1 ef seg., 
are simple and easi}y intelligible (Baudissin, “ Einlei- 
tung,” pp. 420 et sg.) 

(c) Charaoter of His Religious Views: In conform- 
ity with the subjeetivity of his nature, Jeremiah 
raised the conception of the bond between God and 
His people far above the couception of a physical 
relation, and transferred piety from mere objective 
ceremonies into the human heart (comp. id. iv. 4, 
xvi, 9, xxix. 18, and, if Jeremianic, also xaxi. 81 
et seq.). Through tlıis eonception of man's relation 
to the divinity, the iden of thedivine universality, if 
not erented by him, was yet (if Amos ix. 2-4, Heiseg. 
be excluded) very elearly demoustrated. Although 
a large part of the passages in which the universality 
of God is most clearly expressed (Jer. xxvil. 5, 11; 
xxsii. 19; xlix. 11) are doubtful as regards their 
authorship, there are nevertheless undoubted pas- 
sages (db. zii. 14 etseq., aud Xvill. 7 of seq.) in which 

Jeremiah, altbougb from the stand- 

Universal- point that Yawa is the special God of 
ity ofthe Israel, expresses his convietion that 

Godhead. Hecan reject nations other than Israel 

andafterward take them again into His 

favor. If in these passages the particularistie con- 
cepuion of God is not completely abandoncd, never- 
theless His universality is the direet consequence 
of the portrayal, wlich was first given by Jere- 
iniah, of His omnipresence and omnipotence, flling 
heaven and earth (2Ö. xxiii, 23; comp. ii. 16). Thus 
Jeremiuh, starting out from his conception of God, 
can charasterize the gods of the heathen as “no 
gods,” and can express his conviction that “among 
{he idols of tie henthen there is not one which can 
cause rain,” whereas Ynwn has made all (ib. xiv. 
22;comp. xvi. 19etseq.). Butinspiteofthistendeney 
toward auniversalistie conception of God, whichlater 
became a firm article of belief, the barriers of the na- 
tional religion had not yet fallen in Jeremiah’s mind. 
This is shown most elcarly by Ihe fact that even he 
conceives of a Snal restoration of the tribe of Israel. 
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——In Rabbinical Literature: Jeremiah, a de- 
seendant of Kalb by her marriage with Joshun 
(Sifre, Num. 78; Meg. 14b, below), was born during 
ander ‚Jezebel (Gen. 
14 reads, probably 
Manasseh” instead of *Jezebel”), The 

ion for which Jeremiah was destined 
ent even at his birth; for he not only came 
. (ed. 
Schechter, p. 12]; Midr, Teh. ix. [ed. Buber, p. 84), 
ut as soon as he beheld the light of day he broke 
out into loud eries, exelaiming with the voice of a 
youth: “My bowels, mıy bowels! Iamı pained at 
nıy very my heart maketh anoise iu me,” etc. 
(Jer. iv. 20). He continued by accusing his mother 
of uninithfulness; aud as the Intter was greatiy 
astonished to hear tlis unbecoming speech of her 
new-born infant, hie said: “I do not meun you, my 
mother. My propleey docs not refer to you; Tam 
speakiug of Zivn and Jerusalem. They deck out 
their daughters, and clothe them in purple, and put 
golden crowns on their heads; but the robbers shall 
come and take these things away.” 

Jeremiah refused God’s call to the prophethood, 
and referred to Moses, Aaron, Elijah, and Elisha, all 
62 whom, om account of their calling, were subjeeted 
(0 sorrows and to the mockery of the Jews; and he 
excused his refusal with the plea that he was still 
too young. God, however, replied: “I love yonth 
because it is inuocent; it was for this reason that 
when Iled Israel out of Egypt I called him “my 
son’ (comp. Hosen xi. 1], and when I think loving!y 
of Israel, I speak of it as of a boy [Jer. fi. 2]; hence 
do not say "I am a boy.’” Then God handed to 
Jeremiah Ihe “cup of wrath,” from which he was 
to let the nations drink; aud when Jercmiah asked 
which nation should drink first, the answer was 
* Israel.” Then Jeremiah began to Inment his fate, 
eompariog himself witli the high priest who was 
about to perform in the Temple tie ceremonies pre- 
seribed in the case of a woman suspected of adultery 
(Num. v. 12 et seq.), and who, wben he approached 
her with the “cup of the bitter water,” beheld 
his own mother (Pesik. R. 26 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
129, b]). 

The prophetic activity of Jeremiah began in the 
reign of Josiah; he was a contemporary of his 

relative the prophetess Hulda and of 

His _ histeacher Zephaniah (comp. Mainon- 
Prophetie ides in the introduction to “ Yad"; in 
Activity. Lam. R. ij. 18 Isaialı ia mentioned 
as Jeremiah’s teacher). These threc 

prophets divided their activity in such wise that 
Hulda spoke tothe women and Jeremiah to the men 
in the street, while Zephaniah preached in the syna- 
gogue (Pesik. R. Le). When Josialı restored the 
true worship, Jeremiah went to the exiled ten tribes, 
whom he brought to Palestine under the rule of the 
Ppions king (Ar. 330). Although Josiah went to 
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war with Egypt against the, prophet's advice, yet 
the latter kuew that the pious king did so only in 
error (Lam. R. Le); and in his dirges he bitterly 
Jaments the king’s death, the fourth chapter of the 
Lamentations begiunivg witlı a dirge on Josiah 
(Lam. R. iv. 1; Targ. II Chron. xxxv. 25). 

Under Jehoiakim the prophet’s life was a hardl 
one; not only did the wieked king burn the early 
chapters of Lamentations, but the prophet was 
even in danger of his life (M. K. 262; Lam. R., In- 
trofuction, p. 28). He fured still worse, however, 
under Zedekial, when he had to withstand many at- 
taelcs both upon his teachings and npon his life. On 
account of his descent from the proselyte Ralab he 
was scorued by his contemporaries as one who bad 
20 sight to reprouch the Jews for their sins (Pesik., 
ed. Buber, xili. 115b), and they furthermore aecused 
‚him of unchastity (B. K. 16b). The hatred of the 
priests and of the war party against Jeremialı 
brought about his imprisonment on a false ac 
tion by one of tlıen, Jerial, a grandson of Hax: 
NIAIT, an old enemy of Jeremiah. His jailer Jona- 
than, a relative of Hananfah, mocked him with tie 
words; “Behold, what honors yaur friend has 
brought upon you! How fine is tlıfs prison in 
which you now are; truly it is like a palace!” Yet 
the Prophet renmined steadfast; and when the king 
asked whether Jeremiah had a propheey for him, 
the prophet fearlessiy answered: * Yes: the King of 
Babel will lead you into exile.” When he saw how 
angıy the king grew on hearing this, lie tried to 
change the subjeet, saying: “Lo, even the wicked 
scek a pretext when they revenge themselves on 
their enemies! How much greuter right has one to 
expect that a just man will Iave sufficient reason 
for bringiug evil upon any one! Your name is 
‘Zedektah,’ indicating that yonare a just ‘zaddik’; 
I therefore pray yon not to send me back to prison. 
The king granted this request; but he was unable 
to withstand for long the elamorings of tIie nobles, 
and Jeremiah was cast into a muddy pit, the inten- 
tion being that he should perish therein, As there 
was enough water in the pit to drown a man, the 
design of his euemies would have been carried out 
had not God miraeulously caused the water to siok 
to the bottom and the dirt to flont, so that Jeremiah 
escaped death. Even then his former keeper, Jona- 
than, mocked the prophet, calling to him: “ Why 
do you not rest your head on the mnd so that yon 
may be able to sieep a while?” At the instance of 
Ebed-melech, the king permitted Jeremialı to be 
rescued from the pit. Jereminh at firss did not an- 
swer Ebed-melech when he called to him, because 
he thought it was Jonathan. Ebed-melech, wie 
thought that the prophet was dead, then began to 
weep, and it was only after he had heard tle weep- 
ing that Jeremial answered; therenpon he 
drawn up from the nıire (Pesik. R. 26 (ed. Fried- 
mau, p. 130a, b]; comp. EBED-MELECH ın Raz- 
vısıcau Lrrwrarung) 

The enenies and wlversaries of the prophet were 
vol aware that to him alone (hey owed the preser- 
vation of the eity and the Temple, since his merits 
were so great in the eyes of God (hat He would not 
bring punishment upon Jerusalem so long as the 


prophet was in the city (Pesik. R. Le. [ed. Fried- | 


mann, p. 13a]; somewhat different in the Syriac 
Apoc. Baruch, ii.) Tlie prophet was therefore eom- 
manded by God to go fo Anathoth;and 

During the in his absence the city was taken and 
Destruction the Temple destroyed. When Jere- 
ofthe  miah on his seturn beheld smoke rising 
Temple. {rom the Temple, he sejoiced because 
be thought that the Jews had re- 

formed and were again bringieg burat offerings to 
he sanetuary. Soon, however, he discovered his 


| error, and began to weep bitterly, Jamenting that: Le 


had left Jerusalem to be destroyed. He now fol- 
lowed the road to Babylon, which was strewn with 
corpses, until he overtook tlıe captives being led 
away by Nebuzar-adan, whom he aecompanied as 
far as the Euphrates (Pesik. R. Le.; comp. Syriac 
Apoe. Barııch, 2.c.). Althongh Jeremiah, hy the ex- 
press command of Nebuchadnez: was allowed to 
come and go as he pleased (Jer. xxxix. 12), yet when 
he saw captives he voluntarily caused himself to be 
chained or otherwise bound to them, notwithstand- 
ing Nebuzar-adan, who, anxious to carıy out the 
orders of his master, alwaysunchained him. At last 
Nebuzar-adan said to Jeremiah: “ You are one of 
these three: a false prophet, one who despises suf- 
fering, oramurderer. For years you have prophesied 
the downfall of Jerusaleni, and now wien the 
propheey has been fulflled, you are sorry, which 
shows that you yonrselt do not believe in your 
propbecies. Or you are one who voluntarily seeks 
suffering; for I take care that nothing shall happen 
to you, yetyou yourself scck pain. Or perhaps you 
are hoping that the king will kill me when he hears 
that you have suffered so much, and he will think 
that I have not obeyed his commands” (Pesik., ed. 
Buber, xiv. 113; L« R., Iotieductiou, p. 84). 

After the prophet had marched with tie captives 
as far as the Euphrates, he decided to return to Pal- 
estine in order to counsel and comfort those that had 
remained behind. When the exiles saw that the 
Prophet was about to leave them, they began 10 cry 
bitter ying: “OÖ father Jeremiah, you too are 
abandoning us!” But heunswered: “I call heaven 
and earth to witness, had you shed a single tear at 
Jerusalem for your sins you would not now be in 
exile” (Pesi 20 [ed. Friedmann, p. 181]: ac- 
eording to Pesik., ed. Buber, and Lam. R. 2.c. God 
commanded Jeremiah to return to Pulestine). On 
the way back to Jerusalem he found portions of the 
bodies of the ınassacred Jews, which he picked up 
lovingly one after another and placed in various 
parts of his garments, all the wAile lamenting that 
bis warnings had been heeded so little by these un- 
fortunates (Pesik., ed. Buber, and Lam. R. l.e.). 

Te was on this journey that ‚Jeremiah lad the cu- 
rions vision which he relates in the following word 
“When I went up to Jerusalem, I saw a woman, 
clad in black, with her hair unbound, sitting on the 

top of the [holy] mountain, weeping 


Vision and sighing, and erying with a lond 
of the voice, ' Who will comfort me?’ Lap- 
Mourning proached her and said, “IE you area 
Woman. woman, then speak; but if youarca 


pirit, then depart from me.’ Sheaan- 
swered, ‘ Do you not know me? Tanı the woman with 
the seven childreu whose father went far orersen, 
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and while I was weeping over his absence, word 
was brouglt to me that a house had fallen in and 
burfed my children in its ruins: and now I no longer 
know for wlom [ weep or for whom my hair is un- 
bound.’ Then said I to her, ‘ You are no better 
than my mother Zion, who became a pastuue for the 
beasts of the field.” She auswered, ‘I am yonr 
mother Zion: I am the motherof theseven.’ Tsaid, 
“Your misfortune is like that of Job. He was de- 
prived of his sons and dnughters, aud so were yon; 
but as fortuneagain smile upon him, sö it will 
wise siile upon you” (Pesik 
Here: iu mentioned # siiiiae vision of Bern; comp. 
Leviin®R.E. J." x 281-385). 
On his return to ‚I lem it was the chief task 
of the prophet to protect the holy vessels of the 
Temple from profanation; he tkerefore had the 
holy tent and the Ark of the Covenant taken [by 
angels ?] to the mountuin from which God showed 
the Holy Land to Moses shortly before his denth (II 
Mace. ii. 5 et seq.; comp. Ark ıs RABpısicau LiT- 
ERATERR). From the monntain Jeremiah went to 
Egypt, where he remained uutil that country was 
conquered by Nebuchadnezzar and he was carried 
to Babylon (Serer ‘Olam R. : comp. Ratner's 
vemark on the passage, ucrording to which Jerenifah 
went to Palestine again). 

The Christian legeuel (pseudo-Epiphanius, “De 
Yitis Prophetarum ”; Basset, “ Apoeryphen Ethio- 
piens. ” i. 25-29), according to wLich Jeremiah was 
stoued by lis comıpatıfots iu Egypt because he re- 
proached them with their evil deeds, became known 
to tlıe Jews through Ibn Yabya (“ Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah.” ed. princeps, p. 9b); this accomut of 
Jeremiah’s martyrdom, however, may have come 
originally from Jewish sources. Another Christian 
legend unrrates that Jeremialı by prayer freed Egypt 
from a plague of erocodiles and nice, for wlıich rea- 
son his name was for a long time honored by the 
Egyptians (pseudo-Epiphanius and Yahya, Le.) 
The assertion—made by Yahya (.c. p. 1014) and by 
Abravauel (10 Jer. j.'5), but mot by Isserles, as 
Yadya erronenusiy states—thut Jeremiah held a 
eonversation with Plato, is also of Christian origin. 

In haggadie literature Jeremiah and Moses are 
often mentioneil together, their life and works being 
presented in parallel lines. The following old mid- 
rash is especially interesting in connection with 
Deut. xvili. 18, in which a prophet like Moses is 
promised: * As Moses a prophet for forty years, 
50 was Jereminh; as Moses prophesied concerning 
Judah and Benjamin, so did Jeremiah; as Moses’ 
own tribe [the Levites under Korah] rose up against 
him, so did Jeremiah's tribe revolt against him: 
Moses was east into the water, Jeremiah into a pit; 
as Moses wos save by a fem: (the slave of 
Pharaoh's daughter), so Jeremiah was reseued by a 
male siave [Ebed-melech]: Moses reprimanded the 
people in discourses, so did Jeremiah” (Pesik., al. 
Buber, xiti. 1122; comp, Matt. xvi. 14). 

Compare the rabbinical section of the following 
articles: ERED-MELECH: Man 'TRMPLE. 

3 LG. 

JEREMIAH, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data 
Contents: At (he beginning of the book isa super- 
seription (i. 1-8) whlel, after giviug the parentage 


of Jeremial, fixes tle period of his propheticul 
activity as extending from the thirteenth year of 
Josiah to the eleventh of Zedekiah (Ü.e., the year of 
the second deportation, 380 2.0.). This period cer- 
tainly does not cover the wlıole contents of the book 
hence probably the superseription was originally 
that of an older book of smaller compass, This is 
followed by the first pmtt, 1. 4- 28a, cont: 
ing prophecies concerning (he kingdom of Judah and 
ineidents from the life of the prophet np to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the second deportation, 
Only one passage treais of a different subject, viz., 
ch. xxv. 13 ef a0g., containing Yırwır’s command 
to Jereminl, according to which the 
propliet to prockim Gods judg- 
imentto foreign peoples. The second 
part of tbe book, xxx 28b-xliv. 
30, contains prophecies and narratious from the po- 
riod lollowing the destruction of Jerusalem. Asan 
appendix to this, in ch. xlv.,is ashort warning to 
Baruch on the oceasion of his writing down the words 
of Jeremiah. A third part, xlvi ‚ comprises 
Proplecies against foreign peoples. At the end are 
given, by way of appendix, historieal data (lii.) con- 
cerving Zedekiah, te deportation of the caplivesto 
Babylon, and tlıe change in the fortunes of King 
Jehoiachiu. 

—— Critical View: & I. The Prophecies in Part I: 
In the first part no consistent plan of arrangument, 
either chronological or material, can be traced. The 
speeches not, being separate by superseriptions, 
and data generally (though not always as to time 
and ocension) being absent, it is very dieult to fix 
the date of composition. In this first part, how- 
ever, may be distinguished different groups which, 
with a single exception, reflect substantially the 
successive phases of the development of Jeremiah's 
prophetie activity. These groups are five in nunı- 
ber, as follows: 

(1) Ch. 1. 4-vi. 30, belengiug to thereign of Josinh, 
Itstirst passage, describing the calling of the prophet, 
is also chrouologicaliy the oldest (iii. 6b-18, fixed 
by the superseription as belonging to the time of 
‚Josiah, does not harmonize with the assumen his- 
torical background (see below, & IL]; the super- 
seription is undoubtedly a later addition), 

(2) Ch. vi. in the main, of the time of Jehoia- 
kim. This group contains passages that belong to 
earlier and later dates respectively. For instance, 
1-8 is earlier: the mention of the “ words of the 
nt” assigns it to the antecedent period (Jo- 
siah) and as having beon written soon after the dis. 
covery of the Bonkaf Deuteronomy. Ch. xt. is cer- 
tainly Inter, and probably belongs to the time of the 
young king Jeloiachin (see below, & IL). Other 
Passages in this group should be exeluded as not 
being by Jeren or at lenst as having been only 
partially written by lin: ch. ix. 2% et 800. ; ch. ix. 


Three 
Sections. 


24 et zeg.; ch. 1-16; and the sermon on the Sab- 
bath, ch. xwil. 19-27 (see below, $ IT.) 


(3) Speeches from varions periods: (u) a proc- 
lamation of (he certain fall of Jerusalem marle, nc- 
cording to the superscription to Zedekiah and the 
people, during the siege of Jerusalem, &.., about, 
588 3. 1-19): (5) menacing prophecies against 
the Kings of Judah in the time of Jehoiakim (008; 
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xxi. 11-xxii. 19), completed by the passage xxil. 20- 
30, descriptive of the leading away of Jehoiachin 
into captivity (597): (e) threatsagainst the “ unfaith- 
Zul shepherds” (ü.e., the prophets), the promise of 
peace and of the real sliepherd {after 597), and warn- 
ings against false prophets and god- 
less priesis (perlaps in the time of 
Prophecies. Jcholakim; 1-8, 9-40); (@) the 

vision of the two baskets of figs, illus- 
trating the fate of the captives and of those who 
wers left behind, from the period after the first de- 
portation by Nebuchadnezzar, in 597 (xxiv.); (e) 
tbreats of pimishments to be iuflicted on Judah and 
the surroundiug nations, in the fourtli year of Je- 
hoiakın, f.e., tie ycar of the battle of Carchemish 
(805 ; xxv.}: (/) the first of the historical passages 
Tecounting Jeremial’s propheey in the Temple 
«comp. vii.), his arrest, his threatened death, and bis 
rescug, in which conneetion Ihe martyrdom of the 
prophet Uriah is briefiy mentioned (xxvi.). 

4) Utrerances from the time of Zedekiah (see 
&I1.), with au appendix, the last connected prophecy 
of any length, in ch. xxxv., treatiug of the fidelity 
‚of the Rechabites and of the unfaithfulness of Judah. 
This dates from a somewhat earlier period, that of 
‚Jehofakim (because certaiuly before 597), and thus 
Forms a transition to the first passuges of tlıe narra- 
tive sections. 

(5) The äfth group of part I. consists of the first 
half of the historieul narrative concerning Jeremiah’s 
tife and work, yıxvill, 2a, and may be thus 
divided: (a) necount of the writing, destruction, and 
tewriting of the prophecies of Jeremiah under Jchoj- 
akim (xxxvi.); (5) narratives and sayings from the 
time of Zedekinh, who is introduced as a new ruler 
at the beginning of this historicnl necount (xxx vi. 
en mentioned before in the prophe- 
XXX viil. 28a). 

& II. Displaced, Disputed, and Non-Authentic Passages 
ofPart I: In group 2 the short admonition in ix. 22 
et seq. iscertainly not gennine; jtisa warning against, 
self-glorification aud an appcal to those who would 
boast to glory in the knowledge of God justeud. 
As its sontentious style indieates, it was probably 
taken from a collection of wise sayiugs. The ques- 
tion as to the genuineness of the second short utter- 
ance, ix. 24 et sey., which proclaims God’s punish- 
ment upon the uneireumeised—the heatlien who are 
mneireumeised in the flesh, and te Israclites who 
are uneircumeised in heart—can not.be so casily de- 
‚cided, since the Biblieal conception of being uneir- 
cumeised in heart is found elsewhere in Jeremiah. 

Again, the following section, x. 1-16, 


Dated 


Relations is certainly not genuine. Here, in a 

with style wholly like that of Deutero- 
Deutero- Isainh, the speaker mocks at the un- 
Isaiah. reality of idols, which exist only 


as images and hence are not to be 
feare; tlıis vecalls tlıe time of Deutero-Tsaiah and 
the idols of Babylon rather than the period of Jerc- 
miah and the Lendeney of his contemporaries to wor- 
ship other gods than Yınwır. The interpolated Ara- 
maie verse (x. 11) is held by Duhm to be a magic 
formula with which the Inter Jews, who did not 
know muclı Hebrew, used to exoreise the various evil 
spitits in tlıe air, shooting stars, meteors, and comets. 


In ‚xx., besides various additions to Jeremiah's 
sayings wich can not be by the prophet himself, 
there are iwo passages which till unw have gener- 
ally, and probably rightiy, been beid to be gennine, 
although hey do not helong to the time of Jchoia- 
kim, "That the passage xi. 1-8 is earlier, and be- 
longs to the tiine of Josia, has been explained 
above (& L). Ch, xili., however, must have been 
written later tban Jehoiakim’s time ; after a symbolic 
uarrative ofa girdle buried beside the Euphrates, 
and which, in that it is soiled and unfit for use, 
Tepresents Isrnel and Judah, the passage treais of 
the king and “ yueen "—that is, the queen mother— 
to whom it is announced that they must descend 
from their throne; and the deportation of the 
whole of Judah is similarly foretold. The king in 
this case, however, with whom his moiher is men- 
tioned on equal terms, is certainly (comp. xxli. %, 
ıxix. 2) the youthful Jehoiachin, and the time is 
shortly before his deportation to Babylon. The one 
nop-authentic passage incorporated in group 2 is 
(hat concerning the Sabbatlı, xvii. 19-27. The rea- 
son why te prophet can not be credited with the 

authorship of this passage, though in 
Passage on form and content it is not unlike 


Sabbath Jeremiah, is the high value put upon 
Not the observance of holy days, which is 
Genuime. wholiy foreign to the prophet. The 


author of the passage not only recom- 
mends the keeping of the Sabbath day holy as a 
day of rest ordained by God, but he even goes so 
far as tomake the possibility of future salvation, and 
even directly the destruction of ‚Jerusalem, depeud 
upon the observance or non-observance of tliis day. 
In group 8, ch. is doubtful (see below, & IV, 
in connection with the propheey against foreign 
peoples in x 
In group 4 (of the time of Zedekiuh) certain parts 
of the promises in ii. have given rise to 
doubt in more than one sespect. Of the tlıree sec- 


tions in this collection, XXX. e seq., ., and 
iil., the middie one may, however, be accepted 
without reserve. Tliis section begins( .9) with 


a relation of Jeremiah’s purchase of a field in Ann- 
thoth in accordance with aneient usage, at tlıe time 
when tie Babylonians were alreuly besieging Jeru- 
salem (comp. xxxüi. 1 with li. 5, in Opposition to 
li. 4), and of Jeremiah’s prophecy to Zedekiah of the 
conquest of the eityand of the deportation to Baby- 
lon. The diyine promise is appendeil to this murn 
tion: * Houses and fields and vineyards shall be pos- 
sessed agalı ” (üb. verse 15), which, upon a question 
of the prophet’s, is explained thus (ib. verses 26 et 
59.): Jerusalem will be burned by tlıe Chaldeans on 
account of its sins, but afterward Yawn will collect 
His people, scattered in all lands, He will make 
an everlastiog coveuant with them, and will cause 
them with rejoieing to settle again in this land (eb. 
verse 41). 

The first of the three sections, et seg., fore- 
teils anotlier day of terror for Jacob, but also prom- 
ises liberation from foreign rule, pnuishment of ihe 
enemy, the rebuilding of the destroyed cities by the 
people (who will have begun to increase again and 
whose numbers will have been swelled by the return 
of Ephraim), and the making of anewcovenant. In 
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this section the following passages are doubtful as 
regards a Jeremianic origin: the passage in which 

theservant of God, Jacob, is comforted 
Ungenuine in his exile with words of Deutero- 


Passages Isaiah (xxx. 10 ct seg.; comp. Isa. si. 
in Later et so): the threut inserted among 
Sections. the words of promise (XXX. 28 ei sg: 


comp. xxill, 19 e& srg., where this 
threat ocurs again, likewise in an inappropriate 
place); the description of Yırwır's power on tlıe sea 
{xaxi. 35b, similar to Isa. li. 15); and various other 
passages which have many points of eontuet with 
Deutero-Isaiah. A considerable porıion of this sce- 
tion is shown 10 be secondary matter by the fact 
that it is lacking in Le text of the Septuagint. At 
any rate, examination leads to the conclusion tlıat 
this section, like so much else in the Book of Jere- 
miah, was worked over afterward, althonglı it is not 
justifiable to deny to Jeremiah tlie authorship ot the 
whole of the section, nor to assume that it was 
written by a post- author. Such a writer 
would have had more interest in thehope tat the 
Indeaus, onlya part of won had come back, would 
all retumm home, whereas for a prophet who wrote 
immediately before the downfall of Judah it was 
more natural to recall the overthrow of the Northern 
Kingdom, and to express the hope that with the 
retmn of Ephraim Jndah also would return, al- 
though its present dowofall seemed certain to him. 
Tu the shird of these sections, ch. xxafli., the con- 
elusion (xxxHl, 14-26) is suspieious. It is missing 
the Septuagint, althougl no plausible reason for the 
omission is apparent. Not to speak of smaller mat- 
ters, the fact that tie people among whom (aceord- 
ing to verse 24) the prophet was sojouraing, and 
who were wholly opposed to the compatrieis of 
the prophet, can only have been Babylonians—who 
indeed might havo said iusultingly of Israci that “it 
was vo more a nation before them” (d.)—does not 
scem to accord with Jeremiah’s authorship. The 
Passage must consequently have beeu written by 
one of the exiles in Babylon and not by Jeremiah, 
iu whose time such a taunt conld not have becn ut- 
tered either in Palestine or later in Egypt. 
$ III. The Historical Sections of Parts I. and II. 
The historical passagescontaned inxxvi. and xaXvi- 
xlv.display such an exact knowledge of 
Ch. xxvi. the events deseribei ia the life of Jerc- 
and mit, and contain so many interesting 
xxxv.-xalv, detils, that as a matter of course tliey 
were formerty considered to have Ieen 
written by a papil of Jeremiah in close tonch with 
him. When Kucnen and other commentatorsobject 
that in certain passages the single episodes arc not 
properly arranged and that details necessary for a 
complete understanding of the situation arc kucking, 
it must be remembered that it is just an eye-witness 
who would easily pass over what seemed to him as 
matter of course and ikewise displace certain details. 
Moreover, a comparison with the text of the Septun- 
gint shows thatin Ihe historical as in tlıe prophetical 
Passages many changes were made after composition. 
Rt is therefore neither necessary nor advisable to set, 
with Kuenen, 550 1.c. as the date of the first edition 
of the book; but even if that late date be accepted 
one must still suppose that the notes of a pupil and 


eye-wilness had been used as material. If, however, 
the former and generally prevalent opinion is main- 
tained {which has been reudopted also 
Work of by Duhm), namely, that the historical 
Baruch. ten by a pupil of 
Jerenijah. there can be no doubt thut 
this pupil was Baruch, Since it is known that it 
was Boruch and not Jeremiah who first wrote down 
the prophecies, and since in all eases the speeches in. 
the historieal portions can not be taken out of their 
setting, it seems the most natural thing to suppose 
that Baruch was also direetiy concerned in the conı- 
position of the historical pass: But tlris does 
not at all exclude tlıe possibility of tlıe insertion, 
shortly after the passages had been written and put 
together, of various details and episodes. This 
{lieory is supported by Jeremialı's admonition to 
Baruch (im xiv.), which, although addressed to 
him by tlıe prophet on the ocension of Jeremialı 
dietating the propheeies in the time of Jehoiakim, 
yet standsat the cnd of the section contuiping Proph- 
eeies against Judab, The fact that this admonition 
oceurs at the end of the original Book of Jeremiuh 
(concerning xlvi. et sg. sce $ IV.) can only mean 
tat Baruch placed it at the end of the book edited 
by him as a legitimation of his labor. 
$ IV. The Prophecies Against Foreigu Pooples in Part 
IEL: Ch. xxv. speaks of the direction received by 
Jeremialı from God to prochim His anger to foreign 
peoples. In the fourth year of Jchofakim—thatis, the 
year of the battle of Carchemish and of Nebuchad- 
r's vietory and necession to the thronc—Jere- 
miah proclaims that Yrwrr, in revenge for Judah’s 
sins, will bring His servant Nebuchadnezzar and the 
peoples of the north against Judah and the surronnd- 
ing peoples; tlıat they will serve the King of Baby- 
lon for seventy years; and that at the end of this 
time Yıwır will punish the King of Babylon and 
the Chaldeans. In connection with this, Jeremialı is 
further told to pass tie wine-cup of divine wrath to 
all the nations to whom he is sent, and all the na- 
tions who must driok of the cup arc enumerated. 
But howeverappropriate il ınay have been for Jere- 
ıniahı to announce te downfall of foreigu nations 
(comp. xxxvi. 2 and i. 5), and however much the 
expression “cup of wrati” may sound like one of 
Jeremiab’s, since this Nnstration oc- 
Propheey curs often after him aad accordingly 
Not by probably goes back to him. yet tıis 
Jeremiah. prophecy as it now stands (in xxv.) 
can not have been written by him. 
The proelamation of the punishment of Babylon 
(ib. verses 19-14) interrupts the conneetion of the 
threatening of the nntious by Babylon, Also the 
words *all that is itten in this book. which Jare- 
mia hatlı prophesied against all the nations” (verse 
13) can not of course have originated with Jere- 
miahı. Finally, the enumeration of the nations that 
must driok from the cup of wrath (verses 17-26) is 
not Jereminnf indeed, some of the nations were 
located far from Jeremialı's horizon, and the con- 
elnding remark (veıse 36), with the puzzling word 
“Sheshach ® (&.6,. Bahyton), certaiuly dates from a 
much later period. This passage characteristically 
illustrates the fact that more than one hand worked 
on the amplification. aud that such pussages arose 
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in several stages, as may be observed in detail by a 
comparison with the Septuagint text (see $ VL). 

The question next arises as to whether the proph. 
ecies against foreign uations contained in xIvi 
are really those which, aecordiug to xxv., were to 
beexpecied as the latter’samplißcation. This ques- 
tion seems all tlıe more natural becanse in the text 
of the Septuagint tlose prophecies are actually in- 
corporated inxxv. AF.ctsen.,a longoracle denling 
with the sentenee against Babylon, be left out of 
consideration, there can be no doubt that the seetion 
xlvi las in some way a Jeremianie basis. The 
single oracles of (his section are in part expressiy 
toferred to Jeremialı in Le heading, and the vietory 
‘of Nebuchadnezzar isin part given as their oceasion, 
Atany rate the hypothesis that thisscetion isa work- 
ing over of original Jeremianie material is to he pre- 
lerred to the difficulties attending the various other 
theories that have been suggested toexplaiu the later 
origin of xivi. . On tlıe face of it, it is hardy 
probable that a later author would have written a 
whole series of oracles aud have artificially made 
them scern to belong 10 the tineof Nebuchadnezzar, 
merely for the salce of enriching tlıe Book of Jere- 
miah, Teit is suggested thatsome one else, perhaps 
‚Alexander the Great, was intended by the Nebu- 
chadnezzar of these oracles, it must be objected that 
even to the last judgment, thatagainst Elam (which, 

however, did not originally belong in 

Oracles this section, see below), which might 

Worked be talien to mean Persia, no reference 

Over. to post-Jeremianie events can be found. 

& detailed examination, however, 

shows that in most of tlıese prophecies only a Jere- 

mianie basis is possible. The prophecy concerning 

the Philistines in xlvii. (but. without the Leading) 

is the one that could most rcadily be accepted as 
belonging as a whole to Jeremiah. 

On the other hand, it is to be supposed that all 
the other oracles underwent n more or less extensive 
revision, so that they do not give the Impression of 
being veal prophetie utterances, but seem rather to 
be compilations by later scholars, who also made 
use of the oraclesof other prophets, especially of the 
exilie aud post-exitie passages in Isaiah (comp, Jer. 
xlvilt, 43 et seq, with Isa. iv. 17, 184; Jer. xlix. 18 
ii. 19etseg. ; Jer. xlix. 24 with Isa. xiil. 8). 
"This working over of the material explains tlielack of 
perspieuity and the non-adherence to the historical 
situation which frequently characterize these proph- 
The following oracles are contained in this 
(a) the oracle ugainst Egypt, in two De 
sivi. 1-12 and sivi. 18-28 (comp. xivi. 3-8 [= 
10 et seq.} with the consolations of Deutero- Tsniab); 
@ that against the Philistines, xivü.; (c) that 
against Moad, xlvili., which ia parts recalls Isa. xv. 
e?seq.; (d) tat against Ammon, xlix. 1-6; (e) that 
against Edom, . 7-22, which has much in 
common with that of Obadiah; {f} that against Da- 
mnseus and other Aramaic cities, xlix. 23-27; (g) 
that against Kedar and other Arabie tribes, xlix, 
23-38; amd (A) that against Elum, xlix. 84-89. 
Whereas the other nations named alt lay within 
Jeremiah’s horizon, this was not the case with Elam, 
since Judah had no di dealings with this conn- 
try until after the Exile, This alone would not. 


however, be a suflicient reason for denying that 
Jerewiah wrote the oracle, especialiy since as early 
as Isa, xxii. 6 the Elamites were known as vassals 
of the kings of Assyria, and hence an interest in the 
history of Elam could not have been so far removed 
{rom a prophet of Isrmel as may now appear. By 
wlom and at what time the supposeil revision of 
Jeremiah’s original stock of material was made, it is 
impossible to determine; but (he Jarge number of 
sinilar expressions connecting the separate oracles 
makes it probuble that there was only one redaction. 

The oracle against Babylon, }.-Ji. 58, wlıich fol- 
lows tlie section xlvi. and to which a histor- 
ical addition is appended (li. 59-64), is very elearly 
seen to be non-Jeremianic in spite of the fact that 
individual passages recall very vividiy Jeremiah’s 
style. It is veally no oracle atall, but a deseription 
in oracle form, dating from after the Exile, and 
originally written so as toappear as a produetion by 
Jeremiahı, for which purpose the author assumes the 
standpoint of an older time. Since he is acquainted 
with Deutero-Isaiah (comp. li. 15-19 with Jer. x. 19- 
16, which is also taken from Deutero-Isalah, and ap- 
parently furvishes the direct basis for tho pussage 
in question), and describes tie uphenval in Baby- 
lon andthe destruction of the eity—making use of 
theexilic oracle in Isa. xiil, et seq. (Jev. 1. 16, 89 etsen. ; 
‚comp: I. 39;3i. 40 with Isa. xxxiv. 14 and xxxiv, Get 

'seq.). hecan not have written it before 
Not Before the end of tie Babylonian exilcat the 
the End of eaıliest. This also explains why tlie 
the Exile. destroyers of Babylon are called 
“kings of Media ” (li. 28). Moreover, 
the author of the oracle against Babylon made 
use of the Jeremianic oracle against Edom, at 
times quoting it literally (comp. 1. 44-46 with 
x 19-21; and the origin of 1. 41-43 is found 
in vi. 22-24). That he lived in Jerusalem may 
be inferred not only from ). 5, in which, speakiog 
of the returning exiles, he says (bat their faces were 
turned “hitherward,” but also from the fact that 
he is much more coucerved with the desecrated and 
destroyed Temple of Jerusalem than are tbe proph- 
ets of the Exile. The added passage, li. 59-64, pro- 
ceeding probably fronı a historical record of a jour- 
ney to Babylon made by Seraiah, was most lilkely 
written by the author of the oracle against Babylon, 
i£ not by some one later, who desired by his short 
varrative to authenticate theoracle which he took to 
be Jereı ic. 

The section closes with the words: “ Thus far 
[are] the words of Jeremiah,” showing that the Book 
‚of Jeremiah once ended at tlıis point, and that that 
which follows is a later additiou. In fact, li. is u 
historical account, concerning Zedekiah, the depor- 
tation to Babylon, and ıhe turning-point in the for- 
tunes of Jehoiachin, which was transferred from the 
Book of Kings to that of Jeremiab, This is shown 
hy the fact that with slight variations and witlı the 
exception of two passages, tlıe two accotnts agree; 
one of tie exceptions is presented by tlırce verses 
giving a conut of the exiles, which are found 
only in Jeremiah (li. 28-30) and which were 
probably inserted later from some separate source, 
since they are lacking also in the text of the Septu- 
agint; the other is the short passage recording 
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the Aappointment of Gerlaliah as governer, 
murder, and the flight to Esypt of those who 
were est, which is hacking in Jeren 


order elsewl liero in the Book of Teren 
s29.). Moreover, Ihe addition of ch. I 
itself not necessary, since the information given in 
it was already partially known from earlier state- 
inents of tie Book of Jeremiah; and the hust pas- 
sage concerning the chauge in the fateof Jchoiachin 
is wholly snperiluous, since the event recordel 
tool: place after Jereminl's death. 

$ V. Sonrees of the Book of Jerewmiah, According to 
Dabın : What has here been said coneeruing the sup- 
posed originol the Book of Jeremiahı corresponds to 
the opinion held on the subject by most modern 
scholars, whose eonsensus, though they may differ 
in detail, Ins indorsed the view as a whole and in 
substance, The views of Duhm differ materially 
from this opinion, however many points of contact 
therewith it may slow, because Duhm, in opposition 
to previous conceptions, has with au unparalleled 
boldness and confidence extended his eritical inves- 
tigation to the most minute details, for which reason 
his analysis is here given separately. Although it 
seems more plansible to suppose that Ihe renl proph- 
ecies of Jeremiah are eontained ja the versified por- 
tions, wherens in the prose utteranees (hethonghts of 
Jercmiah have been worked over, for the most part 
in the form of sermons, te questiou still urises 
whether one is justified in “aseribing, with the 
grentest detail, [the various parts of] writings 
which without doubt have passed through many 
hands before they received the form in which we 
kuow them, to the [respeetive} authors” 
Nöldeke in “Z, D. M. G.” Ivit. 419). Dulm distin- 
guishes: 

(1) Jeremiah’s Paems. These, in all äbout sixty, 
date («) from the period when Jeremiah was still 
in Anathoth: thecycle fi. 2b, 3, 14-28 
29-37: iii. 1-5; 12b, 18, 19,20: 21-35 
iv. 1,3, 4; the eyele xxxi. 2-8; 15-20; 

21, 2, and perhaps xxx. 12-15; the 

oldest five poens concerning the Scythians, iv. 5-8; 
ib, 12a, 18, 7a: 19-21, 23-26: 29-31 
the time of ‚Josial: v. 1-Ga: 6b-9: 10-17; vi. 
6b-8, 9-14; 16, 17, 20; 22-200; 27-30: vil. 23of seq. 
1058, 9, 19, 14-17; 18-23 x. 9;16-18;19- 
21; x. 19, 20, 22; () from the time of Joah: xxit. 10; 
(9 from the time of Jchoiakim: xxit, 18-17, and prob- 
ably et 800. 5-12 (from the fst period); 
xxli.18 et el „and perhaps xl. 6b, 5: 2 
15 etarg.; 17; 18, 10: 20, Mn, 92-250, 26 207. (From 
the time after the burniug of the book-rall); (e) from 
the time of ‚Jehotachin: axil. 24; 38; (f) from a later 
period (a more exact definition is unnecessary): de- 
seription of the great fanine, xiv. 2-10; of the evil 
iv results, xv. 5-0: 


Duhm’s 
Analysi 


Iaints of personal enmities, B 
12, 15-190, 20 et seq. ; vll. Det scq., 14, 1bet sog. xviii. 
18-20; xx. 7-11 14-18; from an carlier periorl, 
inserted after the vestoration of the roll: 
xiv. 17 etseg.; svil. 1-4: (9) from the last period of 
Zedekiah (acenrdiug to Barneh), saxvüt. 2% 


@) The Book ef Buruch. Besides single duta and 
exhortations preserved in i._xxv. (e.g., i. 1-8, 6; vil. 
18; comp. xliv. 15 et seg., xi. 21. vi, 21 el aeg), the 
following passages are derived from this book (they 
are here arranged according to their original order 
Of snccession, tlie groups of verscs which have been 
d with an asterisk): (2) on Ihe 
4 (10 'ox), 6-24 (carly 

period); xxxvi. 1-26; 32 (fourth and 

Parts  fifthyearsof Jchoirkim); xxxv. 

Ascribed (a Inter year); () on Ihe time ol Zedk 
to Baruch. kiah: xxvi Vetseq., xxvll. 

2-18, 15-17 (fomth year of Zedokiah, 
xxix. 1(to nbnam), 3, da, 5-7, 11-15, 21-28, 24 et s0q. 
2-9 (probably the same period); xxxiv. 1-7* 
2); xxsiv. S-11%; avi. 8, 12-18, 20 et 
x . 1, 3-22, 24-280 (during the 
siege of Jerusulem); (c) on the time after the eon- 
quest of Jerusalem, events in Mizpalı and the emi- 
gration to Egyp! 28h, xxxin. 2, ldn, X. 6; 
sl. T-xlüi. 9, 18a, 14, 19-21, xliü. 1-7; (7) on au event, 
in Egypt (comp. vii. 18): xliv. 1dn, 16-19, 24 et s09.,* 
28b; xlv. forms the conclusion. 

(8) The Supplements to the Writings of Jeremiah 
and Baruch. These comprise about 800 verses, that 
is, more than the poenis of- Jeremiah (about 280 
verses) and the sections from the Book of Baruch 
(about 200 verses). The process of amplitication. 
by wbiel the Book of Jeremiah grew to its present 
size, must have gune on for centuries. 6 is possible 
that singleadditions (which are dilheult to identity) 
were incorporated ia the roll of the Book of Jare- 
iniah in the Persian period. The greatest number 
of addivions was made in the third centwy, the age 
of “the most widtashie literature”; the most recent 
are in general the Messianic passages and their com- 

plement, the prophecy concerning the 

Messianie heathen. They are in part (us iu 


Passages. xxv.) inserted among older additions, 
in part place together in n separate 
section (xxx. el 50. -1i.), which could not have 


originated before tlıe end ofthe second century D.cC., 
aud which bave receiveil even Iateradditions; single 
Passages (e. . 14-26) are so Inte as not even 
to have conıe iuto the Septuagint, These additions 
fall into separate categories according to their con- 
(a) amıplißentions in the nature of sermons in 
ection with verses of the Jereininuie text, to 
suit the neens of the post-exilic period; (2) short 
varratives, iu the form of tlie Midrash or of free 
versification, recording «leeds aud sayings of the 
prophet: (c) consolatory passages which in part are 
appended to un admonitory sermon, and in part 
stand in a sepamte gronp ia nxxil. etang.; (d) addi- 
tions of various kinds having no eonneetion witl 
the conteuts of tlie book. 

However justifiable it may be to separate the 
“songs” of Jeremial, the question still arises 
whether much of that wbich Duhm exehides as a 
later addition may not still be Jeremianie, since it is 
easy to suppose that besides the versißed portiong 
there must also have been prose ntterances of Jere- 
miah, to which these exeluded passages may have 
belonged. 

$ VI. Relation of the Hebrew Text to the Septua- 
gint: A comparison of Ihe Masoretic text with the 
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Septuagint throws some light on the last phase 
the history of the origin of the Book of Jeremiah, 
inasmuch as the trauslution into Greek was already 
under way before the work on tle Hebrew book 
had eome to anend. This is shown by the fact that 
a large part of the additions to the Hebrew text, 
which, absent in the Septuagint, are evidently sec- 
ondary, are proveil also by their contents to be 
later elaborations. The twotextsdiffer above all in 
that tie Septuagint is much shorter, 
Additions containing about 2,700 words (that is, 
to the about one-eighih of the whole book) 
Septnagint. less than the Hebrew. On the otlıer 
hand, headings in the Hebrew text 
are only eomparatively rare. Even if the text of 
the Septuagint is proved to Le the older, it does not 
necessarily follow thataall these veriations first arose 
after the Greck translation had been made, because 
two different editions of the same text might have 
been in process of development side by side. Fur- 
thermore, the correspondence between the Septun- 
gint and tlıe Mohrew is too great, and their rela- 
tionship too close, for one to be able to spenk of 
two reactions, Tbey are rather two editions of 
the same reaction, 
$ VII Origin of the Book of Jeremiah: Tlie 
different stages in the history of the grownl of the 
book as tliey are shown in the two theories of its 
origin, that of Duhm and that. of Ryssel, practically 
coineile. The book, dietated by Jeremiah himself 
under Jehoiakim, was first worked over by a pupil, 
probably Baruch, who added later utterauces, which 
he wrote perhaps partiy at the dietation of the 
prophet, but in the main independently, and to 
which he furthermore added narrative passages (at 
Icast for the time preceding the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem). This “Book ot Baruch,” the composition of 
which Kuenen without sufficient reason (see above, 
& TIL) places first in the second half of tie Baby- 
Tonian exile, eonchudes with the passage addressed 
to that seribe, It contains oracles concerning for- 
eign natious, which, however, stooı immediately 
atterthesectionreferiing to the cupof wrath for the 
natfons, and had little to do with the group of 
oracles, now conlwined in Xlvi.-li., coneerning the 
nations conquered by Nebuchndnezzar, Bosides 
the oracle enncerning Babylon, which 
Final is without doubt not genuine, the 
Redaction. one eoncerniug Elam must also have 
been added later, sine, according to 
, it did not beloug to the oracles of the 
fourth year of ‚Jehoiakim. The Book of Jeremiah 
ab a comparatively early date became subject to 
additions aud revisions, wbich were made especially 
in tie schools and from the material of Deutero- 
Tsaiahı; and the only question which suggests it- 
self is whether this eritical activity ja ity must 
have continuedl nntil the end of the second century 
oreven Iıter. The book usa whole was Ärst ter- 
minated by the addition of the oracle concerning 
Babylon, and again later by the addition of the 
account taken from tlıe Book of Kings. 


its dating 
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JEREMIAH, EPISTLE OF: A Greek apocry- 
pbon, beiug a fetitious letter which Jeremiah is sup- 
posed to have written to the Jews who were about 
to be led as captives to Babylonia, tlıe purpose of 
the leiter being to warn them against idolatıy. It 
seems to be written with especial reference to Jer. 
x. 1-16, wherein the prophet sharply contrasts the 
living and everlasting God of Israel with the idols 
of Babyionia. Jer. x. 11, a declamation addressed 
to the Babylonians, distinguished by being written 
in Aramaic, appears to have suggested the iden 
(as may be seen from the Targum 10 Ihe passage) 
that Jeremiah sent an epistle of that nature (comp. 
Jer. xxix. 1) to the elders of (be Capuivity, who 
were to read it to all the Jews asa warning against 
being induced by their heathen masters to worsbip 
idols. The author, however, while making use also 
of such passages as Isa. xliv. 9-19, xivi. 1-2; Pa. 
exv. 4-8, exxxv. 15-18, has Egyptian idolatry in 
view, as may be gathered from verse 18, where the 
Feast of Lights at Sais (Herodotus, ii. 62) is obvi- 
ously alluded to. The epistle, therefore, must be 
elassed among tlıe propagandist literature of the 
Alesandıian Jews issued forthe purpose of winning 
the heathen over to Jewisi monotheism. 

Alter a few introductory verses announeing the 
transportation of tie Jews to Babyloniaasa punish- 
ment for their sins, and promising their return to 
the Holy Land after the lapse of seven generations 
(possibly a nıistake for the seven decades in Jer. 

ix. 10), the writer of the epistle immediately turas 
to his subject, deseribing with fine sarcasın and vivid 
coloring, and ostensibly from his own experience, 
the practises of the idolatrous priests and people: 


"The fdols are decked with silver and gold, which often the 
priests steal to give them to harlots (5-ID; they are given pur- 
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ie and scepters, but bave no power; daggers and axcs, but 
can not defend theinselves ugainst Ihleyes (12-16, 18); they have 
eandles lit before them, but see not (19); their eyes are full of 
dust, their faces binck with smoke (li, 21); inseets and bats 
cover their bodies, but they fee} ben not (20, 22). They are 
varried upon the shanlders, and when they fall they can not 
rise: yet gifts are set defüre them as unfo tle dead! The 
briests sell and wisuse them, takc OR their garments and eloche 
their wives and children 26-3)} they can give nelcher heaith 
nor wenlth, nor sight nor speech, nor any Deip whatsoeyer ta 
their worshipers, and instead cause women to deliver them- 
selves over to incest (1-43). [A survival of this Astarte eultis 
reported by 8. I. Curtis (* Priwitive Semitie Religion To-day,” 
Chiengo, OU asstil existing In Egypt.) Men’s own handi- 
work, tbey can nelther save them from war and plague nor 
from famine. nor their own teinples from re (45-55). Aug 
vessel 00 pieco of furniture in the house is of greater use than 
they ; the stars and te elouds fald} the command of their Maker, 
but these Idols are Iike a scareerowin a garden of cucambers, 
thutarasleth nothing (61-71). 


This description is made quite effeetive by the re- 
Trains 


"Whereby Iey are known to be no gods; therefore fear them 
not" (10,29, 29, 601: ** How shond a Whink and say Ihat 
they are gods?' (40, 44, 52,56, 89: "And ye shall know them 
to he no gods . . . ” (12-78); “"Beiter the just man that Ir 


no idols; he shall be far from reproach."” 
Ta some editions of the Greek text, as well as in 


the Old Latin and Syriac versions, and accordingly 

jo Luther’s aud tie Eoglish translation, tlie Epistie 

ol Jeremiah constitutes ch, vi. of Baruch, but with- 

out justißention. 

BipbrognArur ; Riselbs Apacrupa, ISO. pp. FB-HI: Eivald, 
"Die Flnnsten Propheten. 1808: Brissches Hendingn zu 
den Äpocryohen, SL Lat 32: Nerzteid, Gesch, des Palkar 
‚ierael, 1847. 1.818; Rausch“ Apoer nplien, 1000, 1.2028; 
Bes deep 1588, it. 287-5. u 
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JEREMIAH, THE LAMENTATIONS OF. 
Sce TANENTATIONS. 

JEREMIAH: Polish rabbi fu the second half of 
the eighteenth centmy; head of the yeshibah at 
Nattersdorf, Hungary, in which he dovoted himself 
especially to the legal treatises of the Babylonian 
Telmud. Aaron Onorix was one of his pupils, 
Jeremiuh wus the author of “ Moda‘ah Rabbah,” a 
commentary to Hayyinı Shabbethai's “ Torat Hay- 
yim,” part ii. (on “Moda'alı we.Ones,” a protest 
Against a forced or undly influenced action); Jero- 
miah’s son Joab wrote a parallel commentary enti- 
tled “Moda’ah Zuta.” In the approbation to his 
work, published at Lemberg, 1795, by his son, 
Jeremiah is given the title of “gaon.” Joab wrote 
also “Share Binah,” novelle to the "Sha'ape 
Shebu‘ot” ol Isaac ben Reuben, grandson of Isaac 
Alfasi. 


Binriocnarirv:: Azulat Shom Ma-Gedotim, 1. Wars, 1864. 
p. K Wa saw, ISS0, p. 1: Benkıeob, Gzar ha- an 
Bi 0, 02, Wilna, 1880; Michael, Or ha-Aaymim, No. 02 
L Gesammelte Schriften, fi. 254, Szegedin, 1890: Schrei. 
ber, ‚Reformed ‚Fuetaism, p. 6b. Spokäne, 1802. 

5.5 S. Man. 

JEREMIAH: Palestinian scholar of te fourth 
century; always quoted by the single nume “ Jerc- 
miah,” though sometimes that name is used für 

Jenuuram 2. Ana. A Babylonian by birth, he 

passed bis youth in his native land without giving 

much proniise of gaining celebrity asa scholar (IKet. 

a). He emigrated to Ciesarea, in Palestine, where 

be made rapid progress in his studies. Among his 

teachers were Abbahu (B. M. 16b); Samuel b. Isaac, 
whose homilies he very frequentiy reports (Ver. 


Yer. Meg. i. 701; Yer, Ilag. 1. 766); and 
t. 44a; Hul. 2a); but his prineipal 
teneher was his eountryman Ze’era. Both Ze’era 
and Abbahn loved the young scholar as a son {M. 
K. 4a; B.M. 16b). Ammi employed Jeremiah as 
tutor to his son (Ver. Bezalı v. 63a). Once while 
Ze‘era and his pupil were eugaged in some halakie 
invesuigation the hour of prayer arrived, and Jere- 
mia began to betmy impatienee at being detained. 
Ze’era, notieing it, reproved him. witli the words, 
“He that tumeth away his car from hearing ihe 
law, even his prayer shall be abomivation ” (Prov. 
; Shab. 10a). 
velopel such industrious habits as to 
evoke from his teacher flıe remurk that since the 
death of Ben ‘Azzai and Ben Zoma, with whom 
industry ended, there had not been so zealous a 
student as Jeremial (Yer. Ned. vili, 404; comp. 
Sotah ix. 15). But in his anxiety to acquire knowl- 
eilge and accuracy he developed extreme captious- 
ness. He frequentiy provoked the langhter of 
the college, exeept of his teacher (Niddah 23a); aud 
ultinately his ultra-subtleties became insufferable, 
His considerate preceptor time and aynin warned 
him against pursulug his arguments beyond tie 
bounds of the Halakah {R. H. 18a; Sotahı 10), but, 
it proved of noavuil. At last his colleagucs gave 
vont to their displeasnre. The college was seriousty 
discussing a point. of law, when Jeremiuh bruke in 
witl what appeared to be a ridieulons objection, 
wwhereupon he was ordered out of tlie 

His Over- academy (B. B. 3b). It happened 

Subtlety. thatafter thedeuth of the great teuch- 

ers a legal problem vexed the minds 
of the scholars, and there was none to solve it, It 
was submitted to Jeremiab, who retiurned it with 
the solution, which he prefaced with the humble 
words: * Althongh Fam not wortliy [to be consulted 
by you], your pupil’s opinion inelines this way.” 
On receipt of this, wlicl was taken as an apology 
for the past, his colleagues reinstated him (B. B 
165b). 

Theneeforth Jeremial was the mdispnted head 
of the scholastie eirele at Tiberias (Ver. Shah. i. 3d, 
iii. 60; comp. ib. vi. Sa), and questions were ad- 
dressed 10 him from different parts of Palestine, 
or was his füme limited by the boundartes of his 
adopted country. In Babylouia also his opinians 
carried great weight, aud when a contemporany or 
iater Babylonian scholar introdnecd a statement by 
the phrase “It is said in tie West,” it was generally 
assumed that that statement emanated from Je 
miah (Sanh. 17b). The reveronce jn wlich he was 
held by his former counerymen appears from the 
following colloquy between his yonmger conterapo- 
raries Abuaye and Raba: Said the former: *One 
Palestinian scholar js worth two of ours”; where- 
upon the other remarker: “And yet when one of 
ours emigrates to Palestine he is wortli two of the 


natives. Take, for example, Jeremiah; although 
while he \ he could not comprehend our 
teachers, since emigrating to Palestine he has risen 
to such eminence as to look upon us as ‘stupid 


Babylonians’” (Kot. Ta}. Indecd, not only did 
Jeremish repeateilly apply this epithet to Baby- 
Jonian scholars, but he spoke disdainfuniy of his na- 
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tive hund aswell. Whenever an opinion by a Baby- 
lonian scholar met with his disapprobation, he wonld 
say: “Those Babylonien siwpletons! they dweil in 
aland of darkness and advance opinions of dark- 
ness” (Pes, 34b; Yoma 57a: Bek. 25h). 

With the Icadership of the scholastie cirele the 
management of public alfairs was entrusted to him. 
Ue eonsidered this occupation as paramount to en- 
gaging In the study of the Law (Yer. Ber. v. 8): 
but it sometimes oceasioned him unpleasantuess. 
On one occasion some serious trouble Uhrentencd the 
Jews of Tiberias, and much treasare 
was required to avert it. Jeremiah 
was called upon to assess the people, 
and in discharging this duty he dis- 
pleased his older eolleague Jacob b. Bun. Jerc- 
miah had called on Jacob fora cousiderable contribu- 
tion, whereupon he remarked, “Jeremiah is still 
at his tricks: he deserves excommunication.” The 
feeling between them became so bitter that they 
excommunicateil each ollıer, though they soon re- 
voked their decrees and became reconciled (Yer. M. 
K. ii. Sid). 

Teremiuh had many pupils, among them Joxam 
and Hezekiuh II., who stood in the front rauk of 
the scholars of the next generation. His name is 
frequently found io tlie departments of the Halakalı 
and the Haggadah, in the Babylonian as well as in 
the Palestinian Gemara, aud iu the Midraskim. He 
left the following dircetions for his interment: 
“Clothe me iu white garments with sleeves, put 
stockings and shoes on ıny feet, place a steif io ıny 
hand, and lay me downonmyside. Thusequipped, 
when the Messiah comes I shall be ready to follow 
him” (Ver. Ki. ix. 82b; Yer. Ket. xit. 3öa). 


BIBLIOGRAPILY: Bucher, Ag. Pal. ini 
ze un Baleen) Do Macken in ale 
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JEREMIAH B. ABBA (b. Wa in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud): Babylonian amora of the third 
century; disciple and fellow of Rab (Ber. 9b). In 
Yerushalmi his pattonymic is often omitted (comp. 
“Er. 2la with Yer. ‘Er. ji. 20a: sce also ib. 191 and 
Avına). Jeremiah devoted himself to tlıe study of 
the Halakalı; but he isalso eited in connection with 
haggadot. Most of the latter are embodied in the 
Babylonian version of the treatise Sauhedrin (pp. 
9a, 92b, 93b, 1030). A speeimen of these follows. 
The Jewish Bible canon not recognizing a separation 
of the Book of Nehemialı from that of Ezra, the Tal- 
mut raiscs the question, “Since what is contained 
in the Book of Ezra has been told by Nehemiah b. 
Hachaliah, why is there no Biblical book bearing 
the name of Nehemiah?” To this Jeremiah answers, 
“Because Nehemiah claimed eredit for what he had 
done, saying, ‘Remember [A. V. “Think upon”) 
me, O my God, for good, according to all that [have 
done for this people'” (Neh. v. 19; Sanhı. 93h). 
He provcs from Scriptural texts tat tlıe following 
four classes of persons will never be admitted into 
tbe Divine presence: (1)scomers; asitissuid (Hosen 
vi. 5), “He stretched out his hand with [Hebr. 
02 = *withdraweth from”] scomers”; (2) Hars; 
as it is said (Ps. ei. N, “He that telleth Yes shall 
not tarıy in my sight”; (3) deeeivers; as it is suid 


Active 
Life. 


(Job xüli. 16), “A hypoerite shall not come before 
kin”; anıl (4) slanderers; as it is said (Ps. v. 5, 
Bebr.), “Evil shall not dweil with Thee” (Sauh. 


v: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor, itt. 582; Heilprin, 
OL. Ü 50. 
S8.M. 


JEREMIAH OF DIFTA: Babylonian amora 
of the fourth century; contemporary of Papi (B. 
B. 32a; ‘Ab. Zuralı 40a). Rabbiua, wLo eventually 
assistel in the compilation of the Babyloniun Ge- 
mara, was his pupil. Once, while they were study- 
ing, acertain man passed them without covering his 
head {out of respeet to thescholars). Rabbiva tbere- 
upon remarked, “How bold this fellow is!” But 
Jeremiah rojoined, “ Possibly be comes from Mata 
Mchasya, where scholars are not re and people 
pay no special attention to them” (Kid. 82). 


ss. S.M. 
JEREMIAH BEN ELEAZAR: 1. Palestinian 
scholar of the second century: contemporary of 


Simeon b. Gamaliel, the father of Judah f. Heis 
known through one haggadah, trausmitted by his 
pupil Bar Kappara, and giving various reasons for 
the death. of thetwo sons of Aaron, Nadaband Abihu 
(Pesik. 23 112b: Lev.R. xx. 8; Tau., Ahare 
Mot, 7). Ephraem Syrus (*Opera,” i. 240) adopted 
au explanation by Jeremial without mentioning his 
nanne (comp. Graetz in * Monatsschrift,” ii. 819). 
Jeremiah’s son Eleazar is mentioned in Pesik. R. 
23 (ed. Friedmann, p. 117b) and Sotah da. 

2. Haggadist of the third amoraic generation 
(second half of thetbird century). Bacher places 
bim among the Palestinian haggadists, altıough 
several of his haggadot are found in the Babylonian 
Talmud, while only one is recorded in Yerushalmi 
(Shab. vi. 10). 

Jeremiah's haggadot are numerous; and a whole 
group of them is found in ‘Er. (180-19a). He in- 
ferred from Ps, cxxxix. 5 that Adam was created 
with two faces, one of a man and one of u woman, 
and that God afterward cieft tlem asunder (Er. 
180). In Gen. R. vili. 1 this opinion is aseribed to 
Samuel b. Nahman, while Jeremialı'sopinion isstated 
to bave been that Adam was created a hermaphro- 
dite (see Anprogvxos). From Gen. v. 3 Jeremiah 
concluded that all the time that Adam lived under 
the curse (that is, till the age of 180) he begot 
demons and spirits (“Er. 18b; see Litrrm). Accord- 
ing to Jeremiah, the builders of tlie Tower of Babel 
were divided into three different groups, which re- 
spectively had the intention of dweiling there, of 
establishing there the cnit of idolatry, and of wa- 
ging war against God. The first group was dis- 
perscd; tle second was punished by a confusion of 
lauguage; and the third was transformed into one 
of apes, demons, and spirits (Sanlı. 1098). Jeremiah 
also indicated the crow as a bird of prophecy (Lev. 
R. xxxii. 2). 

;ogRarmy: Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amor. ii. 589-587. 

es 3. Ser. 

JEREMIAH BEN JACOB BEN ISRAEL 
NAPHTALI: German Talınudist and philauthro- 
pist; died in Halberstadt before 1664. Like his 
fatlıer, Jacob (Jockel Halberstadt), Jeremish was 
parnas of the cougregution. His wealth, which be 
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used for tie benefit, of tie commmnity, his Jearı 
and his broad culture gave him importanee and 
eureil for him the government's recognition, which 
enabled him to obtuiu many advantages for his co- 
ionists. 

"That, howe 


which procured iniluence for hit 
in the higher eireles of society avaited him nothing 
against (he ruge of the populace. On ıhe Ninth of 
Ab, 1621, the synagozue built by is father wus 
destroyed by ameb. Jeremiah seized Ihe very first 
opportunity of building a new ne at his 
own expense, Thisopporsunity seeme to beaflorded 
by the wording of a sontened in the rescript issued 
by tho_ oleetor Frederick William on May 1, 
"The Jews, on account of the synagogne wl 


they slmall keep, shall give yearly u gulden in gold.” 
Jeremiah interpreted Ulis to vefer to a sy 
proper, and he procewled to build one. 
eimed, however, that the reseript permitted only 


place for private devotions, and a protest 
oe was made to tie elector. 
ion was rendered Jeremiah 


a meetin 
against the wew cdi 
Before the Inttor's decis 


of the country in general and of Jericho in particular 
(@.ä. 1). They lodged at Ralmb’s house in tlie wall 
0 Ihe eity, and, upon their presence being suspected, 
Rahab ler them ont Llrough the windew by means, 
of a vope (&. ji. 2-15). Orossing the Jordan, and 
having first encampei at Guraan (id. v. 10), Joshun 
jegedl Jericho and took it in a miraculous manner 
hole army murched around it 
days anıl seven times ou the 
seventhlay. Wien tho Jast circuit had been anade 
aud while the {seven] priests blew trumpets, the 
Isralites were ordered to shout, and when they did 
so, the walls fell down before them (iP. vi. 2-20). 
According to this narrative, te Israclites had no 
eontlict will tie people of Jericho; but Josh. xsiv. 
11 speaks of tleir fight with the “men of Jericho.” 
The conquerors, by specin] command 

Taking of of the J.ord, spared the life of none 
Jericho. except Rulub anıl her family, who 

were saved according to the promise 

given to her by Ihe spies; even the eatile were des- 
troyed. The eityand everything in it were burmal; 


TRADIFIONAL, SITE OR ANCIENT JERI 
(rum a photograph by Boutilch 


died, being thus spared the pain of 
ond synagogue destroyed (March 18, 1069). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Gesch. der Isvaelitischen Ge- 
meinde Hatherstaut. Halberstadt, 188. 
A. Pr. 


Es 

JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA. KERWZ Di: 
1.4 FRoNTEnA. 

JERICHO (im', im‘, and once, I Kings xvi 
34, nm). —Biblical Data: A city in the Jordan 
valley, opposite Nebo (Deut. xxxti. 49), 10 the 
west of Gilgal (Joslı. iv. 19). Owing to its impor- 
tance, the part of the Jordan near Jericho was called 
"the Jordan of Jericho” (Num. xxüi. 1, Hebr.). It 
was a well-tortified city, surrounded by a wall, the 
gate of which was elosed at dusk (Josh. fi. 5, 15), 
and was ruled by a king (db. ii. 2, Xi. 9). It was 
also rich in cattle and partienlarly in gold and silver 
(see the aceonnt. of the spoil inken there, 22. vii. 21). 

Jericho eommandeıl the entrunee to Palestine ;hence 
while Joshua was still encamped at Shitlim, cast of 


Sce 


the Jordan, he sent 1wo spies to investigate the state | place wor far from Jericho (tb. ii 


ing the sec- } 


only the vessels of gold, silver, copper, and fron 
were declared sucreil and were x cd for the trens- 
ury of the Lord (ö. vi. 21-25). Joshun pronouneed 
a solemn eurse on the man who should rehuild Jeri- 
‚cho (ib. vi. and this curse was fulfilled on Iren. 
(I Kings xvi. 34. Still it can not be affinned that, 
Jericho remmained uninbabited til) Hiel’s time, 


iven by Joshua to the tribe of Ben- 
ad Juter, when Duvid’s am- 


had been fie treated by Hanun, the King, 
of Ammon—he had shaved of one-half of iheir 
beards—they were told by David to stay at Je 
tili their beards shouhl be grown (Il Sam. x. 4 

“Fhe “city of palin-trees,” conquered by Exglon, 
King of Moab (Tudges ii. 18), was probably Jericho 
(eomp. Deut. xxsiv. 3; IL Chron. xxvili. 15). After 
it had been rebuilt by Hiel, the city gained more 
importance. Thesons of the prophets.settled there; 
Elisha “ healed” its waters by easting salt into them 
(II Kings ii. 5, 19-29. .Elijuh's ascension took 
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The captives who had heen carried away by Pekalı 
to Samaria, and were releused by orıler of tle prophet. 
Oded, were brought to Jericho, “the city of palm- 
txces” (IL Chron. xsviil. 8-13}. Zeieklah was cap- 
tured by the Chnldcans in the plains of Jericho (II 

+ Kings xxv. 5; Jer. xxxix. 5). At the return from 
_ captivity, under Zerubhahel, the children of Tericho 
ro statud to have been 345 in number (Bzra ii. 84; 
Neh. vii. 38). Is seems that they settled again in 
(Iteir native town; for men of Jerichoassisted Neh 
miah iu reconstrueling the wall of Jerusalem (Ezra 
it, 9. Later, Jericho was Sortißed by the Syrian 
‚general Baschides (I } 0). The Sertility of 
the plain of Jericho, alluded to in the 


Post- Bible by the appellation “city af 
Biblical palm-trees” (see above), is described 
History. at length by Joscphus (*B. J.” iv. 8, 


Strabo (xvi. 2) ükens (he plain 
surrounded by mauutains to a thenter. 

‚Jericho was an important place under the Romans. 
When Pompey 


‘© names ("B. I.” i. 21,84); he built also a wall 
about a eitadel that Jay above Jericho, calling it 
“Cypros”(&.3.21,$9). At Jericho Herod caused 
Aristobulas to be drowned by Gallie inercenaries in 
r-reservoirs of the city (* Ant.” 
4.22,$29). Jericho had its 
amphitheater, and it was there that Salome an- 
nounced Herol’s death to the solliers (22. 1. 38, $ 8). 

After Herod’sdeath hisex-slave Simon burned the 
1 palaceat Jericho and plundered what had been 
teft in ib“ Ant.” xvii. 10,80). Irwas magnificentiy 
rebuilt by Archelaus, who also can 


üme of Josephus, Juden was dividcd” in 
, of which the eleventh wus Jer 
$5). Wien Vespasiun approached Jericho 
bitants fled to the monntains (dd. iv. 8, 8 2). 
an erectedacitadel at Jerichvund gar 
9,81. Anıoug the remarkable events that 
jace at Jericho according to Christian tn 
tion was Jesu 


endenvored to 
clear Palestine 
of yobbers, he 
destroyed their 
twostirongholds, 
Thvex aud Tau- 
rus, which con- 
manded the ap- 
proach to Jer- 
jeho(.). After 
Jerusalem had 
been taken by 
Pompey, Gabi- 
ulus divied tie 
whole country 
into five jndieinl 
distriets (evvodo, 
ovvtdpin), one of 
which was Jer- 
icho (Sosephus, 
“B.7r1.8, 85) 
Later, when 
Herod in his 
üght with An- 
tigonus for the 
throne needed 
coru for bis arıny, Jericho was plundered by che 
Roman soldiery, wlo “found the houses full of 
all sorts of good things” (2.3.15, 86). A short 
time after this event ‚Jericho was the scene of the 
massaere of five Roman cohoris and of the death of 


Joseph, brother of Herd. Herod himself, coming 
ons to wvenge his brothers 
death, was wounded by an arrow, and had to rotire 


from Jericho (* Ant.” xiv. 15, 88 3, 10-12; “RB. J.” 
.1,884-6). In the year 3i2.c. An- 
tony gave Je icho with other cities of Juden as a 
present to Oleopatra (* Aut.” xv. 4, 881-2; “B. I." 
1. 18,8 5), who farmed out to Herod the revenues ot 
the regions about the city (“ Ant.” xv. 4,82). Four 
years later Herod received from Augustus the whole 
country (includivg Jericho) that had been in Cleo- 
patra’s passession (@Öd. xv. 7,88; *B. J.”1.20,% 3. 
Gr many villas at Jericho for the entertain- 


t of his friends, calling them after their respeet- 


‚Jabal Karantal and Probable Site of Aneient Jericho. 
(rom a photograph Iyy Dr. W. Popper) 


healiug the 
blind (Matt. x; 
29; Mark 
46, Luke xvifi. 
3). 
Jericho, on ac- 
count of the fer- 
tility of its soil, 
continued to 
prosper till 
about 230, wien 
it was destroyed 
in the war be- 


tween Alexam- 
der Severus and 
Ardashir, sur- 
named *Ar- 
taxerxcs,” the 
founder of tbe 


Sassanid dy- 
nasty (Solin, 
“CGolleetanen,” 
in Th. Reinach's 
“Textes Relatifs 
an Judaisme,” 
p. 339). It is 
most probable that Jericho was destroyed by the 
Romans themselvesin order to chastise the Jews for 
their Persian lanings. Many historians, including 
Graetz, ascribe the second destruction of Jericho to 
Artaxerxes III., Ochus; but Soliw’s text sbows the 
nprobability of this interpretation. It is to this 
‚struction that Jerome (“ Onomasticon ") refers in 
his statement that after Jericho was destroyed by 


the Romans it was rebuilt a third time. Munk 
(“ Palestine,” p. 41b) maintains that Jericho had 
been destroyed by Vespasian, and was rebuilt by 
Hadrian. It was entireiy burned during the Cru- 
sades. Near the site of ancient Jericho there isnow 
a small village cenlled “ Al-Rihah,” inhabited by forty 
or fifty Mohammedan families (Munk, 12.) 

It may be of interest to note that, according to 
Eusebius (“Hist. Eccl.” vi. 16), in the last years of 
Caracalta’s reign (217) there were found at Jericho 
manuscripts, both Hebrew and Greek, of the Old 
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Jeroboam 
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Testument, and Oxısex is said to have used these 
for his Hexapla. 

During Mohammedan oceupation Jericho was 
the center of an extensive sugar-caue industry 
(“Kitab al-Masalik,” pp. 57, 78, Leyden, 1889; 
Al-Ya’kubi, “Kitab al-Buldan,” p. 118, @. 1861). 
‚Jericho or Al-Rihalı was destroyedl for the last time 
in 1840 by Ibrahim Pasha iu.a pumitive expedition 
against the Bedonins. 
BiBLIOKRAFUY: Bliss, in Hastings, Die 

o \ u 


1. 457 ot set 


R u, Itescd 
„in the Kohut Menortal Volem 
R = ; Conder, Ten 


 Patestine, I. 1-84, 
1% M. Ser. 
Rabbinical Literature: Jerichois greatly 
praised by the Talmudists for its fertility and the 
abundance of its palm-trees; jt is alluded to in the 
Bible as the “city of palm-trees” (sce Bınrıcan 
Data, above), The Targum of Jonathan without 
hesitation renders the * Ir ha-Temarim ” of Judges 
6. 16, ii. 18) as well as the *Tamar” of Ezekiel 
(xIvit. 19) by “Jericho.” It was also rich in balsam 
(Ber. 43a; comp. Stiabo, Xvi. 2}, and its plain was 
covered with wheat (Mek., Beshallah, ‘Amalek, 1 
[ed. Weiss, p- 64a). When the Ismelites divided the 
land of Cannun among themselves they left a fertile 
area of tlıe plain of Jericho, 500 ells square, to the 
tribe on whose territory the Temple was to be built, 
giving it In temporary charge to Jonadab L. Rechab 
(Sifre, Num. S1 [ed. Friedinann, p. 21b]). In Jericho 
fruit ripened earlier than in any other place, while 
at Berh-el it ripened later (Gen, R. xeix. 8). 

Owing to its geographical position, Jericho was 
considered the key to Palestine; therefore the Israel- 
ites suid, “If we take Jericho we shall possess the 
whole of Pulestine” (Midr., Tan., Beho‘aloteka, ed. 
Vienna, p. 200b). Jericho was conquered by Joshun 
om Saturday (Yer. Shab. i. 3), its wall being swal- 
lowed up by the earth; and it is counted among the 
places where miraeles were performed and where a 
benediction must be reeited (Ber. 54a, b). When 
Joshua prononneed the eurse agalust wlomever 
should rebuild it, he meaut both the rebuilder of 
Jericho and the builder of any other city under the 
same name (Sanh. 1130). ‘The King of Babylon had 
a vieeroy in Jericho who sent dates to his master, 
receiving in return articles manufactured in Baby- 
lonia; heuce the Babylonian garment stolen by 
Achan (see Josh. vii. 21; Gen. R. Ixıxv. 15; Yalk., 
Josh. 18), 

In the time of the Taunaites Jericho hal a large 
priestiy population (Ta’an. 270). An indiention of 
the size of its population is the fact that for each 
of the twenty-four groups (“ma'amadot”) of men 
furpished by Jerusalem for the service in the Temple, 
‚Jericho furuished another group. but halfas numer- 
ous, Iteould have supplied as many men as Jeru- 
salem, which, however, was given the preeminenee 
(Yer. Ta’an. iv. 2; Pes. iv. 1). The bellicose priests 
(“ ba’ale zero'ot”) so often spoken of in the Talmud 
were.at Jericho, where the owners of sycamore-trees 
were obliged to conseerate them tothe Lord in order 
to save them from the rapaeity of the priests (Pes. 
878). It issaid that the people of Jericho were nc- 
eustomed to do six questionable things: graft palmı- 
trees during the whole day of the l4th of Nisan; 


read “Shema‘” without stopping between “ehad” 
and “we-ababta”; rcap before the ‘Omer; use Ute 
fruit of the consecrated syeamore-trees; eat on Bab- 
bath the fruit which fell from the trees; leave 
“ pe’ah” of vegetables. The Talnıudists blamed them 
for doing the latter three things (Pes. 55b, 564; Yer. 
Pes. iv. 9. Ticse six things are somewbat differ- 
entlyenumerated in Men. 7la. Büchler coneluded 
that by “the people of Jericho” the priests are 
meant. There wasa school in Jericho which was 
named “Bet Gadya” (Ver. Sotah ix. 18) or “Bet 
Guriyya” (San. lla). 

Thougl ten parasungs distant from Jerusalem the 
people of Jericho eonid hear on Yom Kippur the 
Saered Name pronounced by the high priest iu the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and the daily elosing of the 
large gateof the Temple(Yoma 39b; Yer. Suk.v. 3). 
Itis said(Ab. R. N., Text B, eıl. Schechter, 58b) that 
in Jericho could be heard the singing of the Levites 
and the sound of tke horn and tenmpet. The fra- 
grance of the incense Durned at Jerusalem porvaded 
Jericho and rendered perfume unnecessary for its 
women’s toilet (Yoma L.e.; Yer. Suk. Le; Ab. R. 
N. Lo). 


WiBLIOGRAPRY: Büchler, Die Priester und der Cultua, pp« IL 
et scq., Vienna, 1805; 1 et 80. 


jeubauer, G. T. pp. 101 ei 
8 M. Sur. 


JERIDIE-TERJUME: Title of a Jewish peri- 
odical, written in Jud®o-Spanish, and printed in 
rabbinie characters, which was published at Con- 
stantinople in 1870 under tlıe editorship of Nissim 
Niego. 

6. M. Fr. 

JEROBOAM (ay2Y): Nüme of two kings of 
Israel. The meuning generally attached t6 the name 
is “[he] strives with [oppresses] the people,” or “the 
poople strive,” the root of the first element being 
taken to be 217 = 3% (comp. Judges vi. 3%. This 
equation, however, between “rub” and “rib” pre- 
sents diffeulties. Hommel (“Z. D. M. @." 1895, pp. 
525 ot seg.) holds “‘Am” to be the name of a de- 
ity, and gives *'Am fights [for us].” Kittel (“Die 
Bücher der Könige,” p. 99) suggests the derivation 
from “rabab” (= “to be numerous”), and proposes 
the renderiog “the people, or the sept, is become 
numerous.” This would necessitate tle pointing 
“ Yerubbe‘am.” 

1. Biblical Data: Son of Nebat; founder of 
the kingdom of Israel; an Ephraimite of Zeredah, 
whose motler, Zeruah, is described as a widow. 
Jerobonm rebelled against Solomon, whose favor he 
had won by his industry during the repairing of the 
eity wall and the building of tbe Mille. Thougk 
appointed by his royal protector overseor of “all 
the Jabor of the house of Joseph” (R. V.) ho en- 
gagel in a conspiracy against him (I Kings xi. 26- 
3%). In this he was encouraged by the prophet 
Atırzatt, tlie Shilonite, who, upon meeting the young 
eonspirator, rent his new garment into twelve pieces, 
bidding Jeroboam take ten of them, thus symbolic- 
aliy announeing the division of the realın (as a pun- 
ishment for Solomon ’s idolatry)and the appointment 
of Jeroboam to rule over the ten northern triben, 
while one tribe (or two 7), retaloing Jerusalem, re- 
mained faithful to the house of David. Solomon, 
suspeeting Jeroboum’s loyalty, sought to kill him, 
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but the conspirator sueceeded in escaping to Egypt, 
where, under tlıe protection of Shishak, the Egyp- 
tian king, he awaited the deatlı of Solomon {I Kings 
xi. 80-40). 

When Rehoboam convened Israel at Shechem, 
after his father’s death, to confirm.his own suecession 
to the throne, Jeroboam, apprised of- what had oc- 
enrred, veturned. Hescems to have been thespokes- 
man for asseımbled Israel and to have represented 
their demands for relief from the “ grievous yoke.” 
Upon the refusal of Rehohoam to accede to their 
demands, and the failure of the attempt to coerce 
the complainants into submission, which led to the 
stoning of Aporauı, tie ten worth- 
ern tribes asserted their independence 
by proclaiming Jeroboam their king, 
the prophet Shemaiah preventing any 
warlike measures on the part of Rehoboam (I Kings 
xi, 1-24; II Chron. x., xi. 1-4). 

‚Jeroboam selected Shechem for hiscapital, and for- 
tißed it and Penuel, To prevent his people from 
turning again to the house of David, he set up two 
golden calves, one in Beth-el and the other iu Dun, 
on the plen that the pilgrimage to Jerusalem was 
“100 much” for the people and tlat “these are thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.” Jeroboam also built altuıson Hıcır 
PLaces, and appoiated non-Levites to serve them; 
he change«l the <late of the Feast of Sukkot from tie 
seventh to the eightli month; on the new date Jero- 
boam himself offered incense on the altar (I Kings 
xl. 25 06 009.), This act of his provoked a “man of 
God” to journey from Judalı to Beth-el to cry out 
agalost the altar and announce that under Josialı its 
priests would be slaughtered. As a sign the altar 
would be rent. Jeroboam, in anger, stretched forth 
his hand, commanding his attendants to scize the 
prophet, of evil, whereupon the king’s hand was 
*dried up” and the altar was rent; the king recov- 
red the uso of his hand only by humbiy imploring 
the prophet ta restore it (II Kings xili. 1 ef seg.: for 
the fate of this “man of God” see I Kings xiüi. 11 et 
s0g.): 

Jeroboam, undeterred by this incident, continued 
bis poliey of appointing priests vegardless of their 
Levitical origin (I Kings xiii, 33). But wben his son 
Abijah fell sick, Joroboam sent his wife, in disguise, 
with prescuts to Alijah the prophet, at Shiloh, to 
consult him concerning the child. Though biud, 
the propliet recognized her and aunounced to her 
Ihe doom of the dynasty: tlıe sick son of Jerobonm 
wonld be the only one of his bouse to come to the 
grave; all others wonld ineet a violent death (I 
Kingsxiv. 1-17). Theaceount of this episode names 
Tirzah as the royal residenee. Jeroboam became 
involved in war with Rehoboam's son Abijah, aud 
was defeated, nowithstauding superior 
War with uumbersandstrategy. In consequence 
Judah. of this delent several diswietsreverted 
to the Southern Kingdom. Jerobeamı 
reigned twenty-two years (E Kings xiv. 20; comp. 
II Chron. N. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Jeroboam be- 
eume for the rabbinical writers a typical evil-doer. 
This appears in the Septungint (21 vecension), 
swhereeven his wotheris represented asa disreputable 
VIL—8 
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King. 


woman, Thename Ininedas Dy3 nam noper 
{= “one that caused strile among the people,” or 
“one that caused strife between the people and their 
Heaven]y Father”; Sanh. 108b). The name (Nebat) 
of his father is construed as implying some defect 
in his progenitor. Jeroboam is exeluded from the 
world to come ( Yalk., Kings, 196). Although he 
veached the throne becausc he reproved Solomon, Ic 
was vevertheless punished for doing so publiely (i2.). 
In the meeting bei a Jeroboam and the Shilonite 
the Rabbis detect indications of Jeroboam’s presump- 
tion, his zeal [or impious Innovations (d2.). Hisarro- 
gance brought about his doom (Sanh. 101b). His 
political reasons for introdueing idolatıy are con- 
demned (Sanh. 90). Asone that led many intosin, the 
sins of many clingtohim (Abotv. 18). Heissaidto 
bave invented one hundred and three interpreta- 
tious of the law in reference to tlıe priests to justify 
his course. At first God was pleased with him and 
his sacrißee beeause he wus pious, and in order to 
prevent his going astray proposed to His council of 
angels to remove him from earth, but He was pre- 
vailed upon to let him live; and then Jeroboam, 
while still a lad, turned to wickedness, God had 
offered to taise him into Gan “Eden; but when Jero- 
boam heard that Jesse's son would enjoy tbe high- 
est honors there, he refused. Jeroboam had even 
learued the “ mysteries of the chaviot” (Midr. Teb.; 
sec “Sefer Midrash Abot,” Warsaw, 1896). 

—— Critical View: The account of Jeroboam's 
reign ascoutwined in the First Book of Kings relects 
the religious views of later, post-Deuteronomic 
times, though it is not altogether true that it is writ- 
ten from the Judcan standpoint, as stated by Well- 
hausen in Bleck's “Einleitung” (4th ed., p. 248; 
Stade, “Gesch.” i, 344 et seg.). The stress nid on the 
popular election of the king (I Kings xil. 2) and 
the evident effort apparent in some portions to re- 
gard Jeroboam usan innocent favorite of the people 
point 10 an original Israelitislh source which in cour: 
of time had been worked over by Judcan writers 
(Benzinger, * Die Bücher der Könige.” p. 86). The - 
Septuagint has a double recension. This cireum- 
stance indicates that te account of this episode 
must have passed through different stages. in wich 
Jeroboam was first representel as the peopie's 
choice. then as the chicf conspirator artfully utih- 
zing the just dissatisfaction of the people for his 
ends, and fually as the wicked seducer of his fol- 
lowers, who, if left to themselvesand not kept away 
from Jerusalem, would soon have overeome their 
feelings of Yesentment and returned to the house of 
David. Even so, their continued defection was not 
altogether Aue to Jeroboam’s intrigue: it had been 
foreordained by rw as a penalty for Solomon’s 
idolatry (I Kings si. 38; comp. 1-8). The prophetic 
episodes are seeminely introduced in accordance 
with the editor’s desire to have prophets appear at 
every important crisis (see Benzinger, Le. Introdue- 
tion, iii.) 

In the second Septnagint recension (xil. 24, Swete 
15, 16, Lagarde) the Ahijah episode is placed 
after Jetoboant’s return from Egypt, aud the prophet 
is identified with Shemaiah (I Kings xH. 92). It is 
eurious that, though tlıe mantle is rent into twelve 
pieces, only eleven arc aconuntet for (1 Kings xi. 
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29-39. Klosternanu suggesis (conmentary «ad loe.) 
that originaliy Do numbers were mentioned, aud that 
-twelve ”isan Interpolation, The Septuagint boldly 
introduces dio in verses32and 30, After separatiug 
ıhe different stı of the story and allewiug for 
iheir respective biases tlıe Following results as the 
‚most, probable account of Jeroboam's reign. 

The autipathy between North and South (Joseph 
und Judah} was as old as tlıe house of Isracl itself. 
uanl and David had with diffeulty succceded in &s- 

tablishing a closer nuion under the 
Recon- hegemony of the sonthern tribes; but 
structed Solomon, by extravagant building, by 
History. his luxurious court, aud by his intro- 
duetion au support of foreign cults, 
had awakened again the old spirit ot disunion, 
never altogether extinet in the north. ‚JTeroboam, 
for a time in the service of Solomon, grasped the 
opportunity, but, detected in an attempt to build 
for himself a fortress (see LNN., 24 recension, I 
Kings si. 28; Winekler, * Gesch.) and organize an 
arıny iu his native distriet, was compelled to flee to 
Egypt. (The story of his having married Shishal's 
sister-In-Jaw Ano [LAX., 2d receusion] is unhistor- 
ical, a double of ıhe preceding episode in Hadad’s 
career.) There he succeeded in winning for his plans 
the füvor of the Egyptian king, with whose cou- 
sent (see LXX., 24 recension) he returued after the 
death of Solomon, At home, undoubtedly, a pro- 
phetie party eountenanced Jis movement, aud his 
rerurn erystallizerl thesentiments of all malcontents, 
He was ücknowiedged kiug by the northeru tribes, 
and his southern rival would not even renew tie at- 
tempt, which cost, his general his Iife during the 
gathering at Shechem, to retake the rebellious eitics 
by force of ums, 

Pie sanetuaries at Beth-el and Dan, where the 
golden ealves were enshrined, were old and recug- 
nized places of worship aud pilgrimage (see Hısır 
Puacis). The king, by makiug them royal sanetu- 
avies, gave these old places new significauce. The 
ceusure pussed ou Jeroboam for his appaintment 
of non-Levitienl priests is post-Deuteronomie. The 
postponement of the Penst of Bukkot 10 Ihe eighth 
inonth is also charge agaiust him asa sin by later 
writers. Probabiy in the north, where the harvest 
ends later, this annual pilgrimage (not te Bukkot 
of P or D) took place in the later month, The pro- 
phetic party, finding Jeroboam not so pliant a tool 
as expected, were organizing against him and look- 
ing ayam to the south. This is the hasisof the epi- 
sode at the altar at Berh-et, if the wlole 5s not to be 
looked upon as altogether a later embellishment 
drawn from n collection of prophetieal experience: 
like those of El and Elisha (Budde, in "2 
schrift für die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” 
1892, pp. 37 ei seq.). 

From I Kings xiv. 2et seg. the inference has been 
drawn that it was Shishak who kept the Southern 
Kiugdom from resortiug to arms. But the inscrip- 
tion of Shishak, on the southern wall of the great 
temple at Karnak, enumerates us conquered more 
han sisty eities that belonged to Israel The most 
plausible explanarion of this is that Shishak en- 
couraged Teroboam t0 secede from Judah, at first 
keeping the Jatter in check in order after the divi- 


sion {he more easily to carry out his Intention to ze- 
establisı Egyptian suzerainty over Palestine and 
Syrie Judah, under Abijah, enteriug into an alli- 
auce with King Tabrinmon of Damascus {1 Kings 
19), sueceedlel in getting the better of Israel! 
‘his is the Jistorieal basis of the fievion in 11 Chron. 
ill. 19. Thug, in the elosing years of his reign, 
Jeroboam began to lose ground, aud his failure pre- 
pared Ihe way for his successor's assussination and 
the extermination of his dynasty. "The chronology 
of this reigu is not beyond all doubt: Ebers gives 
949 as (he year of Shishak’s expedition; Maspero, 
925; modern scholars give, variously, 983-912, 997- 
915, 937-016. 

2. (Jeroboam II.)—Biblicel Data: Son of 

Joash; fourth king of the dynasty founded by 
Jehu. He ascended the throne in the fifteenth year 
of Amaziah, ;g of Judah, and reignal forty-one 
years (II Kings xiv. 23), His seligious policy fol- 
lowed that of Joroboam I. ; that is, under bim Yırwır 
was worsbiped at Dan and Beth-el and at other old 
Isruelitish slnines (sce Hreu Praors), but through 
netual images, such as ihe golden calf (IT Kiugs 
siv. 2). But iu his foreign policy he ‚uns ex- 
tremely successful, restoring the old frontiers of 
Israel ® from the entering of Hamattı unto the sea of 
the plain” (d3.). In fuet, Jonah, the son of Amittat 
the prophet, hal designuted him as the “helper” 
(“moshia‘”) for Israel; his reign arresting for the 
time being the impending dooım of thekingdom. He 
is remembered as having wugel war and won back 
for Israel Damascus aud Hamatlı (II Rings xiv. 
26-28). In II Chron. v. (vi.) 17 be is credited with 
having elassified by genenlogies the juhubitants of 
the recovered (trapsjordanie) territory. 
—- Critical View: Contrary to the nsual method 
of the Books of Kings, in which prophetie expe- 
viences and predietions are claborately introduced, 
the wordsof Jonalı ben Amittat are not given. The 
reference to his acclaiming the powerful monarech 
has the appearance of a timidl excuse to account for 
the palpable exceptiou presented ta the Deutero- 
nomie construction of history by te successes of 
this emulator of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, and 
the note (IT Kings xiv. 28) shows that sufieient 
material was accessible to glvea much Fuller history 
of hisseign. Thechronological duta require amend- 
ing. The synchronism in TI Kings xiv. 23 agrees 
se 17 preceding, but does mol larmonize 
xv. 1 following. Again, the length of tie 
yenns) can not be reconciled with xv. 8. 
In sv. { “tweuty-seventh year” must be changed 
to “Nfteenth,” while the “forty-one” in xiv. 28 
should perhaps be “Nfty-one.” The dating For- 
merly aceepted (825-772 3.0.) is now generully aban- 
doned; about 785(3)-745() is more probubie. "The 
boundaries mentioned correspond with the ideal 
limits given in Amos vi. 14—1lamatlı on tlıo Orontes 
and the Arabalı, the southern continnation of the 
Jordan plain (the Ghor) from Jericho and tl end 
Sea to the Red Sea. The expression ju xiv. 38 is 
almost unintelligible, Lhongh in meaning it is prob- 
ably identical with “10 Judah "is certainly 
a textual error, perhaps due to a false resolution 
of an abbreviation of the following “for Israel.” 

A man of great energy, ihis monarch tumed to 


fi 
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good profit the developıments of his times. Damas- 
sus had, since Ihe very first days of the independent 
Northern Kingdom, been a thorn in 

His the fiesh of the Israclitish kings. At- 
Character. tacked by Assur-dan IIL, King of 
Assyria (773), Damuscus had been 

sengibly weukened. But Asspria itsclt was on te 
decline. This enabled Jeroboam to carıy out his 
own plans andextend the boundaries of his kingdom 
iu accordance with elaiınsnever totally relinquished. 

Acconling to Schmder “K. A. T.” &led., pp. 212 

«6 80q.), Jeroboam Il. had to pay tribute to Assyria 

for its acquicseence in his military expelitions 

and conquests, amoug which, according to Grütz 

@ Gesch.”), were tbe cities J.odebar and Karmalm, 

alluded to in Amos vi. 18. 

Tab certain of the prophets saw u these suc- 
c0sses Signs of AMessianie import is plain from the 
mention, however grudging, of Jonah’s oracle by 
the compilers of te Books of Kings. Anios aud 
MTosen reveal the disappointment at the miscarriage 
oF Ihese extravagant espeetations. The triumplis 
of the king had engendered a haughty spirit of 
Doastful overeonfidence at home (Amos vi. 18). Op- 
piession au exploitution of (he poor by the mighty, 
huxury in palaces of nuheard-of splöndor, and a 
ermving for amusement were some of the interunl 
fruits of these external trfumphs. The Yıwa ser‘ 
jces at Dan and Beth-et, at Gilgal and Beer-sheba, 
were of analare to arouse the indiguntion of these. 
prophets, and the foreign eults (Amos v.), both 
nnmerous and degtading, contribnted still further 
to the comuption of the vainglorions people. What 
these conditions were bound to Jead to, Amos and 
Hosen Jul no doubt. Assyria, now weak, would 
soon eeover its prestige, and then would eome the 
day of reckoning. Bat it is for this arousiag of the 
prophetie spirit that the reigu of Teroboam IL. is an 
important period iu tie evolution of Judaism. The 
old Israelitish religion of Yrawit was more and more 
ethieized, and the connection between it and the old 
“Iigh places” was loasened. See Auos; Hosza. 

E.6. H. 

JEROHAM BEN MESHULLAM: French 
Tulmndist; Nowmisber in the Arst half of the four. 
teenth century. According to Gross, he lived in Lan- 
eddoc, buton the banishment of the Jews from tlnt 
province (1306) he settled at Toledo, where he devo- 
tod himself to the study ofthe Talmud under the di- 
roetion of Asher ben Jchicland Abraham b. Isiunael. 
Feroham was the author of (wo casuistioal works: 

Sefer Mesharim, "on the civil laws (Cpnstuntinople, 
1516), and “Toledot Adam we-Hawwah” (ib). 
Thekıtter work is divided into two parts, the first 
being entitled * Adam”; the second, * Hawwah.” 
The first part considers the laws and regulations that 
eome into force before mar ich asthose regarl- 
ing eireumeision, instmetion, prayer, Sabbath ordi- 
mances, ete.; the second part deals with the kuws 
and observances that become obligatory at anıl alter 
age, such as those comnecteil with betrothal, 
maıriage, etc. 
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JEROME (EUSEBIUS HIERONYMUS 80- 
PHRONIUS): Church father; uext to Origen, 
who wrote in Greek, the most Jearned student of the 
Bible among the Latin eeelesiustical Writers, and, 
previous to modera times, the only Christian scholar 
able to study the Hebrew Bible in Ihe original. The 
dates of his birth and death are not definitely known; 
but he is generally assumed to have liveil from 837 
to 420. Born in Striden, Daimatia, lie went as a 
youth to Rome, where he attended a school of 
grammar and rhetoric. He then trareled in Gaul 
ud Italy, and in 373 went to Antioch, where he be- 
enme the pupil of Apollinuris of Laodicen, the rep- 
resentative of tlıc exegeticulschool of Antioch; sub- 
sequently, however, Jerome did not accept the 
purely historical exegesis of this school, but, adopted 
more nearly the typic-allegoric metliol of Origen. 
From Antioch he went to Chuleis in the dyrian 
desert, where he led the strietly ascetie life of a her- 
mit, in atonement for the sins of his youth. Here 
to faeilitate his intercourse wirh {he people, he was 
obliged to learn Syriac; and this Janguage douhtless 
aldel him later in his Flebrew studies (* Epistole,” 


Avii. 2; yeL comp. ib. Ixxvili, and conım. on Jer. il. 
19). Here also he began wilh great labor to study 


Hebrew, with tho aid oFa baplized Jew (ib. cxxv. 
12), and it may be he of wliom he says (&. xviii. 
10) that he was regarded by Jewish scholars as 
a Chaldean and as a master of the julerpretation 
of Seripture (4. exxv. 12). Ou a second visit to 
Autioch Jerome was orluined a priest. He then 
went to Constantinople, untl thence to Rome, where 
he undertook lfterary work for Pope Damasus, be- 
ginuing at the same time his own Biblical works (ec. 
383). IIe finally settlel at Bethlehem in Palestino 
(e. 385), founding a monastery there which he di- 
reeted down to his death. This outline of Jerome’s 
life indicates that be was a master of Latin and 
Greek learning, aud by sindying furthermore Syrine 
and Hebrew united in his person the culture of the 
East and of the West. 

It was in Bethlehem that he devoted himself ınost 
serjousiy to Hehrew studies. Here he had as teach- 


ers soveral Jews, one of whom taught 
His  himrenliog ("Hebreus autem qui nos 
Teachers. in veteris instrumenti leetione erudi- 


vi”; comm. on Isa. xail. 17); the pe- 
euliar pronuneiation of IIchrew often fonud in Je- 
rome’s works was probably therefore derived from 
tbis Jew. Jerome was not sutisfied to study with 
any one Jew, but applied to several, chonsing al- 
waystle most learned (preface to Hosen: “ dicerem- 
me... quid ab Hobreorum magisıris vix uno 
et altero acceperim ” ; “ Epistole,” Ixxili, 9 [i. 448]: 
“bee ab eruditissimis gentis ilius didieimus”). 
With sinilar words Jerome is always attempting to 
inspire confidenee in his exegesis; but (iey must not 
be iuken too literally, as hie was wont to boust of his 
scholarship. However, he was doubtless in a po- 
sition to obtafu the opinions of sevcial Jews; Tor he 
often refers to “quidam Hebrworum.” He even 
traveled in the province of Palestine with his Jewish 
friends, in order to become better acgnaiuted wirh 
tbe scones of Biblienl bistory (preface to * Parali- 
Ppomena,” i.); one of tuenı was his guide (Preface to 
Nabamı). 
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Of only three of his teuchers is anything detinite 
known, One, whom he calls “ Lyddeus,” seenis to 
have taught him only translation and exegesis, while 
the traditions (* midrash ”) were derived from an- 
other Jew. Lyddreus spoke Greek, with wbich Je- 
Tome was conversant (comm. on Ezek. on Dan, 
vi.d). Lyddeus, in interpreiing Eeelesiastes, once 
referred to a midrash which appeared to Jerome ab- 
surd (comm. on Recl. iii. 1); Jerome thought hin 
inent, but not always sound; this teacher was therc- 
fore ahaggadist. He was ocensionally unwilling to 
explain the text (ib. v. 1). Jerome was Frequently 
not satistied with his teacher's exegesis, and dis- 
puted with him; and he often says tlıat Iıe mereiy 
read the Seriptures with him (eomin. on Eee. iv. 14, 
v. 8; "Onomastien Sacra,” 90, 12 

Another tencher is called “ Baranina,” ü.e., “Bar 
Hanina.” of Tiberias. He acquaintel Jerome with 
a mass of Hebrew traditions, some of which referrod 
especially to his native place, Tiberias. He came at 
night only, and sometinies, being afrald_ to come 
himself, he sent a certain Nieodemus (* Epistole,” 
IN 3 5. 5%). 

A third teacher, who may be called * Chaldaus.” 
tauglıt Jerome Aramaie, which was necessary for 
the Old Testament passnges aud the books of tlıe 
Apocıypba written in that language. This teacher 
of Aramnie was very prominent among the Jews, 
and Jerome, who lad great diflieulty in Teaming 
Aramnie, was very well satisfied with his instiuetion 
{prefaces to Tobit and Daniel). Jerome continue 
10 study with Jews during the forty years (hat he 
lived in Palestine (comm. on Nahum #. 1: “a qui- 
bus [Judwis] non modieo tempore eruditus”). His 
enemies Frequently took him to task for his inter- 
eowse witl (he Jews; but he answered: “How can 
loyalty to the Church be impaired inerely because 
tbe render is informed of the differeut ways in whielh 
a verse is interpreted by the Jews?” (“Conutıa Ruß- 
num,” ii, 476). This sentence characterizes te Jew- 
ish oxegesis of that time, Jerome's real intention in 
studying the Hebrew text isshown iu the following 
sentence: "Why should I not be permitted, ... » 
for the purpose of eonfuting the Jews. to use those 
copies of the Bible which they themselves admit to 
be genuine? Then when the Clnistians dispute with 
them, they shall have no exeuse ” (db. book il. ; ed. 
Yallarsi, fi. 554). 

Jerone's knowledge of Hebrew is considerable 
only when compared with tat of the otlier Church 

Fathers and of the general Christian 

His public ol his time. His knowled 
Knowledge was really very defective. Although 
of Hebrew. he pretendsto hare complete command 
of Hebrew and proudly calls himself 

a *tiilinguis” (being conversant with Latin, Greck, 
and Hebrew), he did not, in spite of all his hard 
work, attain to the proßeiency of his simple Jewish 
teachers. But he did not commit those errors into 
which the Christians generally fe: as he himself 
says: * The Jews hoast oltheir knowledge of the Law 
when {hey remember the several names which we 
geuerally pronounce in a corrupt way because they 
äre barbarie and we do not know their etymology. 
And if we Iappen to make a mistake in the accent 
fine pronuneintion of the word as afleeteil by the 


sowels] and in the length of the syHables, lengthen- 
ing short ones and shorieniug long ones, Ihey langh 
at our ignorance, especially as slown in aspiration 
and in some letters pronouncerl with a zusping of the 
throas” (comm. on Titus ji. ®). Jerome not only 
acrjuired the peouliar hissing pronuneiation of the 
Jews, but Lealso—so he declares—-corruptedl his pro- 
nunciation of Latin thereby, aud mine his fino katin 
style by Hebraisms (preface to book fii., comın. 
on Galatians; “Epistole,” six. 1} ed. Vallarsi, i. 
143). This statement of Terome’s is not to be taken 
very serlously, however. Tu his voluminous works 
‚Jerome truuseribedl in Latin letters a mass of Hebrew 
words, giving ihereby more or less exact information 
on the Pronuneiation of Hebrew then current. But, 
althongh he studied with the Jews, his pronuncia- 
» of Hebrew can not therefore be unhesitatingly 
vogarded as that of the Jews, because he was led by 
the conrse of his studies, by habit, and by ecclesi- 
astical authority fo follow the Septungint in roganl 
to proper names, aud this version had lovg before 
this become Christian. 

Jerome shared the belief of the Iebrews and of 
most of the Church Fathers that Hebrew was the 
parent of all the other Jangunges (* Opera,” vi. TB0b). 
He sometimes distinguisbes Febrew from Aramnie 
{preface to Tobit), but sometimes appaus to call 
both Syrine. In reference to Isa. six. 38 (comm. 
ad loc. ; comp.“ Epistole,” eviil.) he spenks also of 
the * Canaanitish ” hugunge, ns being close)y velated 
to Hebrew and still spoken in ve eities ol Egypt, 
meauing thereby either Aramalc or Syrine. In ex- 
plaiving “yemim” (Gen. x 2&1), he correctly 
States in reyard to the Punie language that it was 
related to Hebrew (* Questiones lTebraien: in Gene- 
sin”). is knowlege of ITebrew appcars most 
clearly in his two important works, that on the 
Hebrew proper names and that on the situation of 
the places mentioned in the Bible; in his extensive 
commentaries on most of the booksofthe Old Testa- 
ment; and especially in his chief work, the new 
Latin translation of the Bible from the Hebrew 
origivut (see Vursarr). Through these works he 
mot only beeame an authority on the Bible during 
his lifetime, but he remaived a leading teacher of 
Christianity in the following ages, because down to 
very recent times no one could go direet. to the origi- 
nal text as he had done. 

Jerome’s importance was recoguizerl by the Jew- 
ish authors of the Middie Ages, and he is frequentiy 
eited by David Kimhi; also by Abu al- Wald 
for ha-Shoraslim,” s.x. 56) and DT), Abraham ibn 
Ezraton Gen. xxxvil. 85), Sumuelb. Meir (on Ex 
13), Nahmauides (on Gen. sli. 45), Joseplı Albo (ii. 
35), anıl the polemie Isaac Troki (in “ Hizzuk Emu- 
nah”). Jerome is also important beenuse he enuld 
consult works which have since disappeared, as, for 
example, Origen’s * Hexapla” (hesays that he bad 
seen a copy of the Hebrew Ben Sira, but he seems 
not to have used it); he had Aramafe copies of 
the Apocryphal books Judith and Tobit; and the 
so-called Hebrew Gospel, which was written in He- 
brew seript in the Aramale langnage, he translateıl 
into Greek and Latin (“Contra Pelagianos,” 
“De Yiris IMustribus,” ch. #.; comm. on 
si. 18). 
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Terome's exegesis is Jewish in spirit, reflecting the 
methods of the Palestinian haggadists. He expressiy 
states, in certain cases, that he adopts 
the Jewish opinion, espeeially when he 
controverts Christian opponents and 
errors (comm. on Joel iv. 11: “nobis autem He- 
br&orum opinionem sequentibus”); he reproduces 
th& Jewish exegesis both in letter (comm. on Amos 
v. 18-19) and in substance (rapappusırag ; comm. on 
Dan. ix. 24). Hence he presents Jewish exegesis 
trom the purely Jewish point of view. Lven tbe 
kanguugeof the Haggadah appears in his commenta- 
ties, e.g., where the explanation is given in the forın 
of question and answer (comm. ou Dan. 
runt Hebriei ”}; or wien he says, in explaining, “This 
it is that is said ” (“Hoc est quod dieitur”; comp. 
MONW m m); or when several opivions are cited 
ou the sune subject (*alii Judorum ”); or whena 
disputätion is added thereto (“ Tipistola xix. adHedi- 
biam,”i, 50). He eveu uses teelinical phrases, such 
as “Tho wise men tench” (“ Epistole,” 
“One may read ” (corm. on Nahumı 
oflinggadie exegesis, which is merely intended to 
troduce a bomiletie yenark, Ieuds Jerome to accuse 
te Jews unjustiy of being arbitiury In theirinterpre- 
tation of the Bibletext. Buthe did not believe that 
the Jews corrupted {he text, as Christians Frequently 
aceused them of doing. While at Rome he obtained 
from a Jew a synagogue-roll (* Epistole,” xxxvi. 1) 
because ho considereil the Hebrew text as the only 
correet one, ns the *Hebraica veritas,” which from 
this time on lie regarded as aufhoritative in all oxe- 
getical disputes. Jerome Ierehy lid down the law 
for Bible exegesis. Of conıse he recognizen also 
some of the faults of Jewisliexegesis, as, fur exam- 
ple, the force combination of unconnected verses 
@omm, on Isa, xliv. 15: “stultu contentione ”); 
he sometimes regards his tencher’s uterpretation 
to_be arbitrary, and opposes to it his own (db. 
alix. 1). Contrary to the haggudic interpretation of 
the Jows, he correctly notices a difference between 
* Hannneel ” (Je 33; see comm. «d loc.) and 
“ Hanameel ” (02, ?). Jerome rarely employs 
simple historical exegesis, but, Jike all his contem- 
porarics, wanders in the mazes of symbolic, alle- 
gorie, and even mıystic exegesis. In his commentary 
on Joel i. 4 he adopts the Jewish interpretation, ac- 
cording to which the four kinds of locusts mean the 
four empires; Zech. iv. %, in which the lanıp means 

the Law, fts flarıe the Messialı, and its 

Use of seven bianches the seven gifis of the 
Notarikon. Holy Spirit, he interprets entirely 

mystically. In his commentary on 
Becl, i, 9 he even teaches Ihe preexistence of all 
Veinge, ineludiug man. He frequentiy usesthe No- 
TARIKON, &.g., In reference to Zeruhbabel (comm. on 
Hag. i. 1) or to Abishag (* Epistoke,” li. [i. 210]. 

Jerome's oxegesis came in some respeeis like a 
tevelatton to the Christian world, and eleared up 
difeuities in reading the Bible; his explana- 
tion of the IIehrew alphabet (“ Epistolu xax. ad 
Paulanı,” i. 144) or that of the ten names of God 
(“Epistola xxv. ad Mareellam,” i. 128). It must 
always be remembered that in many portions of his 
allegorieal exegesis Jerome is entirely in agreement 
wit Hellenistic methods; for instance, in the ex- 


Exegesis. 


planation of the fonr colors in the sanctuary of the 
desert (“ Epistola Ixiv. ad Fabiolam,” i. 364; comp. 
nit, “De Monarchin,” $ 2; Josephus, *B. J.” v. 
4.34: (dem, *Ant.” 7, & 7). Jerome's comnen- 
taries are of small value for Old Testament cniti- 
cisin, on accountof the inclination toallegorize which 
leads him to a free treatment of the text, as well as 
ou account of his polemics against Judaisın (comp. 
Jew. Escvc. iv. 81, s.0. Cuuncı FATUERS). 
Jerome’s works are especially important for Ju- 
daisım because of the numerous Jewish traditions 
found in then, particularly in his 
Traditions. work “ Quistiones Hebraic® in Gene- 
sin.” Jerome desiguates by the gen- 
eral name “ tradition” all supplementary and edity- 
ing stories founıl in the Midrush and relatiug to the 
personages and events of tlıc Bible; Ihese stories 
may Stly be designated as historie haggudah. Here 
also Jerome afirms that he faitlıfully reproduces 
what tlıe Jews have told Lim (conım. on Amos iv. 

16: “hoc Hebrwi autumant etsicut nobis ab ipsistra- 
dirum est, vostris Adeliter exposuimus”). He des- 
ignates the Jewisli legend of Isaiah’s martyrdom as 
an autlentie tradition (comm. on Isa. Ivii. 1: “apud 
cos certissima traditio"), while he doubts the story 
of Jeremiah’s crucitixion because there is no refer- 
ence to it in Seripture (comm. on Jei 19. dJe- 
rome often remarks that a certain story is not found 
in Seripture, but only in tradition (Comm. on Isa. 
xsül, 15), and that these traditions originated with 
the “magistri, the Rabbis (comm, on Ezek. 
xlv. 10); that these * fables” are incorporated into 
the), text ou the strength of one word (comm. on 
Dan. vi. 4); aud that many authors are cited to con- 
ürm this tradition. AN these remarks exactly char- 
acterize the nature ofthie Haggadah. Jeremeappar- 
ently likes these traditions, though they sometimes 
dispicase him. and then he contemptuously desig- 
antes them as * fabule ” or * Jewish fables,” “ridieu- 
lous fables” (comm. on Ezek. xxv. 8), “ridieulons 
things” (on Eccl. iii. 1), or “cunning/inventions” (on 
Zech. v. 7). Jerome’s opinion of tlıese tradition is 
imwmaterial at the present time. The important point 
is Haar he quotes tem: for thereby the well-known 
traditions of the Midrash are obtained in Latin form, 
aud iu this form they are sometimes more eoneise 
aud comprehensible—in any case they arc more in- 
teresting. Morcover, many traditions that appear 
{rom the sources in which they are found to be of a 
late date are tlus proved 10 be of earlier origin, 
Jerome also recounts traditions that are no longer 
found in canonical Jewish sources, as weil ns some 
thathave been preserved in the Jewish aud Christian 
Apoerypha. It is, fürtheriore, interesting to note 
that: Jerome had read some of these traditions; 
hence they had been eomniitted to writing in his 
ine. 

‚Altbough otlier Church Fathers quote Jewislı tra 
ditions nobe equal Jerome in the number and faith- 
fuluess of their quotations. This Midrash treasure 
has unfortunately not yet been fully examined ; schol- 
ars have only recently begun to investigate this field. 
Nor haverJerome’s works been properly studied ns 
yet in reference to the valunble material they con- 
tain on the political status of th@ Jews of Pales- 
tine, their social Ne, their organization, their relig- 
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jous views, their Messianic hopes, and their relations S 
to Christians. 

Jerome was no friend to the Jews, althougl he 
owed them much; he often rebukes them for their 
errors; repronches tlıem for being stitf-necked aud 
inimical 0 the Christians; controverts their viewsin 
the strongest terms; curses and reviles the; takes 
Pleasure in their misfortune: and even uses against 
tlıem both the books that he has eunning)y obtained 
from them and tlie knowledge be has derived there- 
from. Thus Jews and Christians agree Lat he is 
emiuent only for hisscholarship, and not for hischar- 
acter. See Citurcır Farttens. 

BisLiosraPHY; O. Zöckler, Hieronymus, Sein Leben und 

Sein ken, Gotha, 1885: A. Thierry, St. Jröi 
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issen des Hieronymus, In Stade's Zuit- 
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T. 8. Er. 

JERSEY CITY. Sce New JERSEr. 

JERUBBAAL: A name given to Gideon by his 
father, Jousl (Judges vi. 32), because the men of the 
city of Ophralı demanded that he turn over to them 
Gideon, who had destroyed thealtarof Baal. When 
Joash named him “Jerubbaal.” he said, “Let Baal 
contend against him, because he hath broken down 
bis altar.” Te nnme means * Baal strives,” or“ con- 
tends.” It is used three times in subsequent pas- 
sages (id. vi. 1; viil. 20, 85) when referring directly PERRTEH PORT 
to Gideon, and in two of these passages “ who is / 
Gideon ” is added to tlıe new nume. In Judges 
however, it oecurs often, In II Sam. xi. 21 itisr 
placed by “Jernbbesheth” (“ Beshet-Ba'al”). See 
GIDEON. 

EG M. LMP. 

JERUSALEM- Ancient: Capitalat rst of all 
Israel, later of the kingdom of Judah; chief eity of 
Palestine; situated in 31° 46° 45" N. Int. and 85° 13° 
25" E. long., upon the southern spur of a platenu 
the eastern side of which slopes from 2,460 ft. above 
sea-level north of the Temple area to 2,130 ft. at the 
southeastern extremity, The western hill is about 
2,500 ft. high and slopes southeast from Ihe Judean 
platenu. Jerusalem issurrounded upon all sides by 
‘valleys, of which those on the north are less pro- 
nounced than those on tie other three sides. The 
piineipal two valleys start norihwest of the present 
eity. The first ruus eastward with a slight south- 
er!y bend (the preseut Wadi al-Joz), then, deflecting 
direetiy souti (formerly known as “Kidron Val- 
ley,” the modern Wadi Sitti Maryam), divides the 
Mount of Olives from the eity. The second runs 
directly soutlı on the westeru side of the eity, turns 
eastward at its southeastern extremity, then runs 
directly east, and joins the first valley ncar Bir Ay- 
yub(*Job’s Well”). ft was called in olden Limes 
the “ Valley of Hinnom,” and is te modern Wadi al- 
Rababi, which is not to be identified witl: the first- 
mentioned valley, as Sir Charles Warren (in his “Re- 
covery of Jerusalem,” p. 290, and in Hastiugs, 
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«Dies, Bible,” ».0.) has done. Tasy access to Jeru- 
salem could behad onty on the noriland northwest. 
In oldeu times there were other valleys which di- 
vided up this complex; but these are now filled in 
by the accumulated rubbish of centuries. A third 
valley, eommeneing in the norihwest where is now 
the Damascus Gate, ran south-southeasterly down 
to the Pool of Siloam, and divided the lower part 
into two Bills (the jower and the upper cities of 
Josephus). This is probably the Inter Tyropwon 
(“Choose-makers’ ”) Valley,thoughitshould be men- 
tioned that W. R. Smith, Sayce, Birch, and Schwartz 
identify the Tyrop«on with the Valley of Hinnom 
(Cheyve and Black, “Eneye. Bibl.” ii. 2423; Has- 
tings, “Diet, Bible,” ii. 397). A fourth valley led 
from the western hill (near the present Jaffa Gate) 
over 10 the Temple area: it isrepresented in modern 
Jerusalem by David street. A fifth ent the castern 
bill into a northern and a southern part. Later 
Jerusalem was thus built upon four spurs (see 
Frontispiece map of physical features of Jerusalem). 


hat given to it by Abrabam (Gen. R. Ivi. 10; Midr. 
Teb. to Ps. Ixxvi. 3). A more plausible derivation 
makes it the equivalent of“ Urn-sbaltn ® (= * City of 
{the godl] Shall”; comp. the Assyrian god Shalman 
or Shulman, the Phenieian jpby [Greek Zarupav], 
aud the Egyptian Sharamana [Zimmerm, in “K. A. 
T."3ded., pp. 294, 475; Pratorius, in *Z, D.M. G.” 
Ivii. p. 782), “ Uri” having become “ Yeru ” by met- 
athesis (see Haupt in “Isaiah,” in “8. B. ©. T.” 
Eng. trausl., p. 100). Ia the Greek period the name 
was Helienized into "Ieponifuwa (Sibyliines, x. 108, 
New Testament, Joseplus, Philo, and the classical 
Writers). Following te New Testament, the Vul- 
gate has both “ Hierusalem ” aud * Hierosolyma ” (or 
“Jerusalem,” “Terosolyma”). Philo uses tie name 
'Iepözolus (cd. Mangey, ii. 524). Under Hadrian (185) 
the city was renamed “ ZElia Capitolina,” from wiich 
Piolemy took his Karıroäar. The Arabs at times 
preserved the aucient forms * Urishalam,” “Urishal- 
ham,” “Uraslam ” (Yakut, 2. e. 3. 402), or “Iliya” 
(6. 423), or more commonly “Bait al-Makdis” or 


SKETCH STOWING TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF JERUSALEM. 


(After Falten, "The Besutlfu) Land”) 


The name “ Jerusalem ” is written in the Old Testa- 
ment and upon most of the old Hebrew coins defect- 
ively pbyyy), though punctuated “ Yerushalayim ” 
as a“ kere perpetuum” (witiı the exception of five 
places where the “ yod” isadded; Frensdorft, “ Mas- 
sora Magna,” p. 20%). The Aramaic form, “ Yerush- 
lem ” (Ezra iv. 8, 20, 24, 51), the Spriae “ Urishlem,” 
the Septuagint transeription "Tepowainy, the Assyrian 

“Urusalim” (Bl-Amarna tablets) and 
The Name. “Ursalimu ” (Sennacherib), poiat to an 

original pronunciation * Yerushalem "; 
the onding “-ayhm ” either being due to a diphthong- 
ization or representing a dual formation (König, 
* Lehrgebäude,” ii. pt. 1, p. 437). Ashortened form is 
perhaps to be found in *Shalem” (Gen. xiv. 18; Ps. 
Ixxvi. 8; comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” 1. 10, 92), known 
also to the Arabs (“ Shallam,” in Yakut, “ Geograph- 
isches Wörterb.” ii. 315). Several etymologies for 
the word have been suggested; a.g., Dip ery=“pos- 
session of peace” or “of Salem”; abp yır, “Tonnda- 
tion of peace” or “of Shalem [God of pence]”: ac- 
cording to the Midrash it is made up of * Shalem,” 
the name given to the city by Shem, and “ Yir'ch,” 


“al-Mukaddas” (td. iv. 590); in modern parlance, 
“Al-Kuds al-Sharif” or simply “ Al-Kuds” = "the 
Sanctuary.” 

The earliest historical notices respecting Jerusa- 
lem come from the El-Amarna tablets. Before the 
fteenth century D.c. Babylonian infuences must 

have been present, There was a city 

In the called “Bit-Ninib” (Temple of tlıe 
El-Amarne God Ninib) in the *distriet of Jerusa- 

Tablets. lem” (Letter 180, In the Sfteenth 

century Amenophis III. had extended 

Egyptian rule so as to include Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,and Assyria. This empire, however, be- 
came disrupted through its own weight. The indi- 
vidual distriets in Palestine and Syria lad been first 
under native princes (“amelu”) with an Egyptian 
resident (“rabiz”), and tben under a “ hazzanu,” 
“ho was in reality a viceroy of the Pharaob. Jeru- 
salem was the chief seat of one of the distriets, in 
consequenee of which it may at one time have 
changed its name (“the king has placed his name 
upon Jerusalem,” Letter 180, 60). The four El- 
Amarna leiters from Jerusalem were written by its 
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hazzanu, one Anpı H The whole distriet w: 
sorely pressed by the Habiri. The chief conspi 
ainst him were Milki-il, his father-in 

gi, Shuarlatu, the Bamm Lapaya, the Banu 
Arzawa, and Adaya, a military elief; (hey pre- 
vented bin from personally reporting to his sove 

eign, upon wlıom he impressed Ihe faet tat if rau: 


000 of tbe El-Amurna Tableis Neutiuning Abu! Heba of 
Jerusatem. 
(From Ball, Light Grocu Ihe Kst" 


foreemedts were not sent, the whole “land of the 
King” would be lost. He protested his loyalty, and 
mentioned tlıc prescutshe had sent to the king by 
hutter'sollicer Shutn. How long the conspirne 
lasted is not known. Before that, an Egyptian spe- 
cial oficer (rabiz) had been sent to Jerusalem. 

The Kash (7) hacl also entered Abdi Heba’sdomin 
ons; anıl one city had goneovertothe Kilti. From 
another of the El-Amarna letters (182, 5) it appears 
tat Jerusalem itself was in the haods of rebels, and 
that Egyptian troops which had been sent under 
Haya bad been detained in Gaza. It was evidentiy 
a perforl of general anarchy, due to the brenk-np of 
the Egyptian power. 

In Hehrew annals Jerusalem is first mentioned in 
connection with Melchizedek, Kiug of Saleın (Ge: 
xiv. 18), then with te incursions oL the Israclites 
atter the taking of Ai. It was one of the five cities 
of the Amorites, who seem to Iave suceeeded to the 

Egyptian powerin soutliern Palestine. 
Resists the Eaclı of these cities Dad its prince 
Israelites. (“melck”), that of Jerusalem being 

Adoni-zedek, who took the lead aguinst 
the city of Gibeon (Josh. x. 1et seg.). AL the 
princes were taken, slain, and hanged at Makkedah 
(see, also, the list, 22. xii. 10). The relation of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalenı 10 the Jebusites can not 
now be determined. They may themselves huve 
been Jebusites; at least, the later were not com- 


pletely driven ont at the time (2d. xv. 63). In fact, 
Jerusalem is expressiy called a “foreign city," not 
belonging to the Israelites (Judges xix. 12); and the 
Jebusites are said 10 have lived there for very many 
years together with the Benjamites (ib.i. 2; ac- 
cordiug to Josh. xv. 68, “with the children of 
Judah”), in whose territory the eity lay. At one 
time the city seems to have been called “Jebus” 
(Josh. xv. 8, 28; Judges xix. 10), It was at 
Jerusalem that Adoni-bezek died (Judges I. 7). 
Finally the Judahites took the place, burned it, and 
killed its inlmbitants. Jt must have becn soon re- 
built; for in the early history of David(I Sam. xvii. 
is again called by its old name, “Jerusalem,” 
Perbaps only the “lower eity” had been fuken 
(Josephus, “Ant.” v. 2, &9—just as in Maccabcan 
times the Acra or eitadel was held for twenty-six 
years by the Syriun garrison—which would explain 
the apparent contiadiction between vorses 8 und 21 
of Julges 5. (Moore, *Judges,” p. 21). The name 
ion ” scens alrcady to have beenattached to.a por- 
tion of the eity; at least the “ Mezudat Ziyyon” is 
mentioned (IZ Bam. v. 7; I Chron. xi. 5), But the 
place was renamed by David “Ir Dawid” (= “City 
of David”), in the same manner as Assyrian rulers 
were wout (0 give their names to captured cities, 
"Thongh digoifed by te name “Ir,” the town need 
not necessurily have been large. Tu addition fo the 


fortress, it must have contained some place of wor- 
ship, besides houses for the People and the solliers. 
Wut the “ Zinnor” (II Sam. v.8) was is not known. 
Tlie 


rendered “ watercourse” 
, Kpoueguoe = “stream”; 
) r “parapet”; 
ccording to later Hobrew usage, "canal,” “aque- 
net”) 

The exact situation of these early settlements has 
always been a matter of dispute. The author of 
I Mace. jv. 37 says expressly that the Temple was 
built upon Mt. Zion; and the presence of St. Mary’s 
Well aud the Siloam Pool} seems to show that the 
natural position of the ancient fortress was upon the 
edge of the soutbeastern hill, where, as the exeava- 
tions of Guthe und Bliss have shown, the level of 
the ground was much higher than at present. Itis 
true that later tradition, botlı Jewish and Christian, 
es in plaeing Zion upon the sonthwesteru hill; 

but even the latest attempts of Karl 
Situätion Rückert (“ Die Lage des Berges Sion,” 
of Zion. Fıeibarg, 1898), Georg Gatt (“Sion in 
Jerusalem,” Brixen, 1900, and “Zur 
Topographie Jerusalem,” in “Z. D. P. Y." xxv. 
178), and €. Mommert (“Topographie des Alten 
‚Jerusalems,” Leipsic, 1902) have not been successful 
in harmoniziag this theory with the Biblical data. 
The theory is based chiefly npon (1) tlıe direction of 
the old nortlı wall, endingattle Haram, as described 
by Josephus (“B. J.” v. 4, & 2), and south of which 
(9) have stood, and (2) the placeof David’s 
, which, acemdiug to tradition, is usunlly 
place on the southwestern hill (see *Z. D, P. V.” 
xxiv. 180-185). 

There were only two natural water sources near 
Jerusalem, En-rogel und Gihen, respectively east 
and southeast of the city. The ärst (II Sam. xvil. 
17; I Kings i. 9) has generally been identitied with 


word is usuuily 
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St. Mary’s, or the Virgin’s, Spring, largely because 
the Night of steps running from the spring to Sil- 
'wan is to-day called “Zahwayleh,” £.e., “ Zoheletl” 
(I Kings Le). But the distunce is 100 great; and 
the application of the terın to these particular steps 
is not certain, En-rogel, according to tradition 
(“ Ant.” vil. 14, 84), was in the king’s garden; and 
Mitchell’s identifiention of ib with the Bir A, 
wortliy of aceeptance (*Jour. Bib. Lit.” xxit. 
The weil Gihon (I Kings i. 33, 35, 38; II Chron. 
xxxüi. 80, xxxili. 14) is the so-called “ Virgin’s 
Spring.” In addition, there wereseveral pools: the 
“old pool” (Isa, xxii. 11), now called the Patriarch’s 
Pool, nortlıwest of the eity; the “lower pool” (Isa. 
xxil. 9), now kuown as Ihe Birkat a)-Hamra;and 
tbe “upper pool” (id. vii. 8, xxxvi. 2; II Kings 
xviii, 17), probably the Mamilla Pool, west of the 
Tafla Gute, wlıich fed the “old pool.” In regard to 
the “ Serpents’ Pool,” see below, 

The city at this epoch may have extended 10 the 
southwestern lill; but it is not clear what enlarge- 
ments were due to David, In II Sam. v. Pit is suid 
that he built “round about from Millo and inward.” 
The Millo, however, was built by Solomon (I Kings 
ix. 15, 24); and the reference at the time of David 
may be 10 the place where in later times tie Millo 
was. Whether tlıe lattor was part of the wallora 
eitadel (LXX. 7 äxpe) isnot koown. It was, how- 
ever, part of the defense of the city, 
and is mentioned in connection with 
the wulls (i2.). It was strengthened 
by Hezeklal upon the approach of 
Scnnacherib (IL Chron. xxxül. 5): and muy have 
been au artifeial terrace (comp. the Assyrlan 
“Mulu” and “ Tamlu ”). 

A palace of stone and of cedar-wood from Lebanon 
was built for David by Tyrian workmen (IT Sam. 
v1, vü. 2%. It must have stood somewhere be- 
teen the Teinple and the Siloam Pool, from the lat- 
ter of which steps led up to the eity of David (Neh. 
iii. 15). Some sort oftabernacle must also have been 
eroatedl for him (rmx, II Sam. vi. 17; my, &b.vil. 2): 
for he brought the Ark froin the house of Abinadab 
in Gibeah, ftst to the house of Obed-edom, and then 
to the eity of David (i6. vi. 3, 11). It was heretbat 
he deposited the gold and the silver that he had 
taken from the Aramean princes and from the Moab- 
ites and Ammonites, wlom he had subdued (i2. 
viit 1L eiseg.). The plague that appeared in the 
land toward the end of David’s reign does not seem 
to have touched Jerusalem, It was supposed to 
have been staycd inysteriously at a tlreshing-Hoor 
on Mt. Moriah, north of the city of David, belong- 
ing to one Araunah or Aranyalı, which place was 
tlien bought by David, who erected an altar there 
(I Sam. xaiv. 14 e&se7.; I Chron. xsi. 15 et seq.). 
David was buried “in the eity of David” (I Kings 
ii. 10). Thesiteof thetomb isunknown; but it was 
situsted probably in the rocks of the southeastern 
bil (“Z. D. P. V.”ili. 210, v.320). It is mentioned 
in Neh. iii. 16 as being near to the steps (see 
above); and it was known in New Testament times 
(Acts ii. 29). 

Under Solomon the city took on a much grander 
aspect. There is now definite reference to a wall 
surrounding it (I Kingsiit. 9, ix. 15), a part of which 


City of 
David. 


seems to have been the Millo mentioned above. 
This wall must have encloscd some portion left open 

by Darid(i2. xi.27). Solomon erected 
Improve- a palace made up of various build- 


). The Temple 

was commenced ja tIe month Ziv (db. 
vi. 1; sec TEMPLE); it occupied seven years in con- 
struction, and was Snished in the month Bul (1. vi. 
38). With the help of a Tyrian, the two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz were fashioned out of bronze (2b. 
vit. 13 e& seg., ix. 11). The Temple was made up 
of u forecourt, tlıe Holy Place {20 x 20 x 30 ells), 
the Holy of Holies (a cube of 20 ells), and various 
smaller buildings adjeining. To this Tempte the 
Ark was removed from tle eity of David on the 
Feast of Tabernacles (33, vi. 1). With the assist- 
auce of Hiranı of Tyre (I Kings v. 15 etseg.), Solo- 
mon built a palace for Pharach’s daughter (ib. 
8), and the “house of the forest of Lehanon ” (“bet 
ya’ar ha-Lebanon,” 26. vii. 2), which measured 100 
x 50 x 30 eubits, and the top part of which was used 
asan armory (i6. x. 16). AU these buildings, con- 
structed of stone and wood, seem to have stood in 
a. sort of court (“hazer”), around which wasa wall 
of three courses of stone (ib. 12). Smaller courts 
surrounded the individttal buildings. Solomon is 
said to have embellisbed Jerusalem with silver and 
een wood (ib. x.27). In later years he built, also, 

“bamah” to Chemosh and to Molech “in themount 
Hot 16 before Torusalenı " dB. si. 7, R. V.) 

The extentof the eity at this time miglıt be gaged 
by traeing te probable line of the wall, if that line 
were atall certain. Some scholars believe that Sol- 
omon enclosed the western hill; tbe wall would tben 
be the Arst of the threc, which had sixty crenela- 
tions, mentioned by Josephus (“B.J.” v.d, 82). It 
would aceordingly have conmenced at what was 
later the tower Hippicus, ncar the present Jaffa 
Gate; running eastward to the Nystus, it would 
then have eneireled the greater part of the Temple 
mount; bending south and southwest, it would have 
skirted Ophel, though not ineluding the Siloam 
Pool (Josephus says "above Ihe fountains”); and, 
enelosing tbe present Jewish and Protestant ceme- 
teries, jt would then have turned nortlı again, meet- 
ing the otlier end at the Jaffa Gate. Upon this sup- 
position, the remains found in the excavations of 
Maudslay in 1865, successfully followed by Bliss in 
1896-97, are parts of this wall. Where the towers 
Hananeel and Ha-Meah or Meah stood cum 
ascertained. They are mentioned in Jer. 3 
Zeeh. 10; Neh. 1, 39. The former 
seems 10 Iave marked the northeast corner of the 
eity; the latter, to have been ona wall leading west- 
ward from this corner. 

After te partition of tlıe kingdom Jerusalem suf- 
tered many vieissitudes. It was taken by Shishak 

of Egypt at the time of Reboboam of 

As Capital Judah (I Kings xiv. 25-20); aud Je- 
of Judah. hoash of Israel destroyed 400 eubits of 
the wall fromthe Ephraim Gate to the 

corner gate (IT Kings xiv. 18). It seems probable 
that the wall was repaired under Uzziab; at least, 
according to II Chron. xxvi. 9, be built towers over 
three of the gates, The Ophel wall was further re- 
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paired or enlarged by Jotlam (@. sxvü. 9; and a 
gate, call vi. 10 the “next gate,” was 
built u the north wall of the Temple court (IT 
Kings xv. 35). The coming of Sennacherib (701) 
caused the rebnilding of some portion of (he wall 
which in the course of time had become ruined; but 
Sennacherib withärew and Jerusalem was spared a 
siege (sco Nagel, * Der Zug des Sanherib Gegen Jeru- 
salem,” Leipsie, 1902; and Tensen in “ Theo). Lit. 
Zeitung,” 1904, 4, col. 103). Hezekiah is mentioned 
as having done this repairing. He also rebuilt the 
Milo, and especially erected *anolher 
side” (Isa. xxsil. 10; TLChron. xxxii. 5). This is 
probably Josephus’ second wall, which “took its 
beginning from that gute which they called Gen- 
neth, which belonged to the first wall: it only en- 
eompassed the northern quarter of the city and 
reuched as far as the tower Antonia,” the northwest 
corner of the Temple mount (“B, F.”.c). This 
indieates the growth of the city to tlie north: the 
additional part being called “Mishnch” (“second 
city”; II Kings xxil. 14; Zeph. i. 10). Whether 
the Maktesh (Zeph. i. 11), in which the Phenieian 
traders Jived, was a part of the eity can mot be 
ascertained (Neh. xiit. 16: Zech. xiv. 21). 

To Hezekialı was due also Ihe regulation of the 
water-supply in Jerusalenı, so that the city might 
be prepared fora siege. Tlie only natural spring of 
real value is Gihon on the southeastern side in the 
Kidron Valley (now callel “ Virgin's Spring” or 
“Spring of the Steps”), which from early times 
seems 10 have been used to provide the city with 
water. Undoubted traces have been found of an 
‚early conduit, partly open and part!y underground, 
which eondueted tlıe water from the spring around 
the hill into the eity of David (perkaps the earlier 
“Shiloah ” of Isa. viit. 6; see Schick iu * Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statemeut” [hereafter 
eited as “P. BE. F.8.”), 1886, p. 197). In 1967 a rock 
tunnel was discovered by Warren that brought 
the water westward into a basin cut in the rocks; to 
this access had by a shaft from above (per- 
haps tlie “king's pool,” Neh. ii. 1), from the top 
of which a series of corridors led to an exit 
on the Hill of Ophel. Hezekiah cut off the flow 
of waler to the north and had a conduit exca- 
vated through the rock, thus leading the water 
within the eity limits to the Siloam Pool (IT Chron. 
xxxii. 80; II Kings 2%). This Siloam eondnit,. 
which was discovered in 1880, is 1,757 
feet in length. Atabout 19 feet from 
the Siloam end was found the famous 
inseription detailing the manner in 
which the undertaking had been carried out (see 
Sızoast Isscrirtion). The usefulness of this work 
may be gaged hy the fact tliat it is specially men- 
tioned to Hezekiah's honor by Ben Sira (Ecelus. 
[Sirach] xlvili. 17). It seems probnble also that this 
king built u special fortification 
€“ wall of the poolof Siloah,” Neh. i 
the two walls,” Isa. sxxüi. 11: Jer. 
of the common people (Jer. xxvi. 28, xxxi. 40) were 
probably in 'the Kidron Valley. The -wall built 
by Manässeh (II Chron. xxxiii. 14) encompassed 
Öphel; starting west of Gihon, it must have been 
an additional protection for the southeastern for- 
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lifeations. Its position can not be aceurately de- 
termined. 

Ian the reign of Jehoiakim, Nebuchaduezzar of 
Babylon made is fi: invasion into Pulestine. 
There is no trace of a siege of Jerusalem at this 
time; but some of the Temple vessels were carried 
off (ib. Iu 597 ».c., however, an eneit- 
eling wall was built by the Invaders, and the city 
vested. At the time of Jehoiachin (Jer. li. 6) 
fanine raged in thecity. Therebellion of Zedekiah 
caused a second invasion in 587; und after a siege of 
a year and a half Jerusalem was taken on the ninth 
day of the fourth month (Ab), 596. The beauty 
‚and (he strength of tlie eity weredestroyed. Nebn- 
chadnezzar’s general, Nebuzar-adan, bumed the 
Temple, carıying away all the brass and the ves- 
sels: he burned also the king’s pulace and the 
‚ger houses of the city. The walls were tazed, 
and a large number of the inhabitents (10,000, ac- 
cordiog to II Kings xsiv. 14) were deported and 

settled in various parts of Babylon; 
Taken by annmber probably at Nippur, to Judge 
Nebuchad- from the names found by Hilprecht in 
nezzar. the business documents of thut city 
(“P. E. F. 8.” 1898, pp. 54, 137; Bat- 
ten, “Ezra and Neheminb,” p. 57, in “8. B. O. 
T.”). Even before this the city must have been 
depleted through tle Night of many to Egypt 
(Jer. xlii. et seq.). The sent of goverument was re- 
moved to Mizpah (I Kiugs xxv. 28; Jer. xl. 1 
ei seq.). 

There are no materials for a history of Jerusalem 
during the period of the captivity, or even during 
the eenturies following the return. The view ad- 
vanced by Kosters and supported especially by 
Wildeboer and Cheyne will be eritieized elsewhere 
(see ZRRUBBABEL); but there scems to be no really 
valid ground for doubting the tradition reported by 
the chronieler in Ezra iii, of u first retnn under 
Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel in 539, during the reign 
of Cyrus; though Kosters may be right in pointing 
out that the Judahites who had been left in the eity 
must have continued the worship of Yırwa ja some 
manneror other. In theseventh month of that year 
there was a great guthering in Jerusalem, and the 
altar of burut offering was again set up—-presumg- 
bly upon the place it. had fonmerly occupied. The 
reconstruction of the Temple was begun in the sec- 
ond month.of thesecond year (537; Ezra il. Betscq.). 
Thoügh this was attended with great ceremony (ib. 
verses 10-11), it is entirely ignored by the accounts 
iu Ezra v.2: Hag.i.14, ii. 15; and Zech. vi. 8, 
which place the commencement of the building sev- 
enteen years later, in 520, during the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, under the saıne Zerubbabel and the high 

priest Jeshua. But as nothing is snid 

Rebuilt in Ezra iii. of tie amount of building 

537-516 done, it may be surmised that it did 

BC. not extend beyond the mere founda- 
tions, the work being interrupted by 

theeyil devices of the Samaritans (dd. iv.), who made 
complaint to the suzerain in Babylon. Even the 
ereetion of the building of the year 520 was not un- 
interrupted, Tatnai, governor of Cele-Syria and 
Phenieia, making a second reference of the matter 
to Babylon necessary (Ezra vi.). Is was at length 
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ünished in 516 (dd. verse 15). For the Temple build- 
ing itself see TEMPLE. 

It is possible that the Birah or fortress was builı 
at this Time, thongh it is first mentioned in Neh. ii 
8. It was twice rebuiltin later times: once (* Ant.” 
xv. 11, 84, “ Baris”) by the Hasmonean kings, anda 
second time by Herod, who renamed jt “ Tower of 
Antonia.” Is was a strong, square building in the | 
northwestern corner of (he Temple mount, of some 
xtent, as it bucdi several gates. It was here that the 
high priests’ vestments were kept (dd. sviü. 4, $ 8), 
if the tower “ built” by the high priest Hyreanus is | 


to beidentißed with Antonia, asis done by Josephus. 

The population of the eity was furtleraugmented 
by the expedition under Ezra in the year458, which 
‚compriserl 1,496 men, besides women and children. 
It was through Ezra and Nehemiah that the new 
Ik is difenlt to esti- 


community was orgunized. 
mate accurately 


Siloam and running in a northwestern direction, as 


{ well as zelnains of a gate 600 feet from wlıat was 


ıhe south western corner of the ancient city. This 
was probably the Valley Gate, althougi many iden- 
tify the latter with the present Jaffa Gate, on the 
western side of the city. From the Valley Gute 
Nehemiah, taking the direction of the Serpents” 
Pool (* ‘En-Tannin”; sometimes identified with the 
Po} of that name mentioned by Josephus [* B. J.” 
v.3,8 2); by Caspari and Schick [*Z. D. P. V.” 
iv. 42], with the agueduct which led the water 
from the Pools of Solomon; by Stade and Mitchell, 
however, with En-rogel [*.Jour. Bib. Lit.” 1908, p. 
114), proceeded to the Dung Gate, 1,000 cubits 
from his sterting-point, and possib!y the Harsith 
Gate of Jer. xix. 2, which in turn may be identißed 
with a second gate, iscovered by Bliss, 1,900 feet 
east of the first. He then went cast, crossed the Ty- 
ropeon below 
the present Bir- 


the relation of 
these twotoeach 
‚oıher; but the 
material build- 
iog up of the 
eity seems to 
have been due 
to the latter. 
Whatever theo- 
ries may exist 
regarding the 
composition of 
the Book of Ne- 
herniah, the data 
tiere given are 
old and trust- 
worthy. Nehe- 
miah’s night 
joumey around 
the walls (Neh. 
ji. 18 et seg.), the 
account of the 


kat al-Hamra, 
and came 10 the 
Fountain Gate 
near the Siloum 
Pool (here called 
the “ pool of the 
king”), perhaps 
the *gate be- 
tween two 
walls” tbrough 
which King Zed- 
ekiah fled (II 
Kings xxv. 
der. xxxix.4, Mi 
4), traces of 
wbich have also 
been found by 
Bliss. Nehe- 
miah was then 
in tbe Kidron 
Valley, and, be- 
ing unable to 
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building opera- 
tions (db. ii.), 
and the route of 
tlıe processions 
(ib. xil.), would give definite information as regards 
the extent of the eity if the identification of the 
‚gutes were in every case certain. A thorough ex- 
position of the archeological data to be gotten from 
Nehemiah’s aecounts will be fouud in Ryssel's com- 
mentary (“ Kurzgefasstes Rxegetisches Handbuch”). 
The most recent study of tlie subject has been com- 
menced by H. Vincent in “Revue 

The Night Biblique,” 1904, pp. 56 ei seg. In his 
Ride of night ride Nehemiah starts from the 
Nehemish. Valley Gate: gocs in the direction of 
the well ‘En-Tannin, then to tlıe 

Dung Gate, the Fountain Gate, and the Pool of the 
King; passes through the valley; and returns to the 
Valley Gate, The location of these various places 
depends upon the position assigned to the Valley 
Gate. The word “Gai” undoubtediy stauds for 
“Gai ben Hinno:n ”; and this must be identical with 
the Wadi al-Rababi ou tie soutli and its continua- 
tion northward on the west. Bliss has uneovered a 
line of wall starting southwest of the old Pool of 


Soutbern Wall of Jerusalem at Varions Times, 
(Atter Bil) 


proceed farther 
along the walls, 
he returned to 
the city through the Valley Gate. It seems therc- 
fore that he examined only the southbern and the 
southwestern walls of the eity. 

The walls and gates as rebuilt under Nehemiah’s 
directionsaresuccinctly noticedin Neh. iii. ; and their 
order is partially assured by the reverse enumera- 
tion, a2. xil.39efseg. The Sheep Gate isunturally to 
be souglit for north of the Templearea. Itisidenti- 
fied by some with the “gate of Benjamin” (Jer, 
. m. The Fish Gate was so 
fter Tyrians who brought Ash to Jerusalem 
(Neh. xiii. 16), and was situated on tlie northwestern 
side near the present Damascus Gate (IE Chron. 
xxxHiL 14: Zeph. i. 10) The latter, which was 
strengthened by Manasseh, is sometimes called the 

“middle gate” (Jer. xxxix. 2). The 
The Gates. “old gute ” or “gate of the old pool” 
—referring perhaps to the Putriarch’s 
Pool nortlıwest of the eity—is called also “ Sha'ar 
ha-Rishon ” (Zech. . 10) and “Sha‘ar ba-Pinnah” 
{U Kings xiv. I: Jer. xxxi. 88; “ha-Poneh,” II 
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Chron. xxv. 23; *ba-Pinwim,” Zech. xiv. 16). The 
Ephraim Gate led to the chief road to the north, 
where the throne of the Persian governor was 
placed; which throne can not have been in another 
place, Mizpalı, the residenee of the governar, as 
Ryleand Mitchell suggest. Wherethe“ broad wall” 
was can not now be determined, In connection 
with it, reference is made 10 the *tower of the fur- 
naces” (Ne. iii. 11), mentioned before the Valley 
Gate, and which was probably somewhere along tie 
Tyropeon Valley. Schick, however (“Z.D. P. V.” 
xiv. 51), places it near the Tower of David: Stade, 
about the wiidelle of the western wall; and Mitchell 
(ib. p. 128), at the soutlwestern corner of tlıe ancient 
city, where the remains of a tower whose base was 
bewn out of the native rock have been found (*P. 
E. F. 8.” 1875, p. 83). Then came the Dung Gate 
and the Fountain Gate mentioned above, a wall or 
a dam euclosing the Siloam Spring (&.e., the “lower 
pool,” Birkat al-Hawmra), in the neighborhood of 
Which were the king’s gardens (I Kings xsv. 4), 
the king’s wine-presses (Zech. xiv. 10), and the steps 
lending down from the city of David on the castern 
side ofthe hill(*Z. D. P, V.” xi. 12), an artifichal pool 
(Neh. iii. 16), and the “house ofthe warriors,” either 
atower or a species of barracks, The Jine of wall 
then turned (“ augle,” €. verse 19) apparently to the 
northeast. Here two comers were found by Guthe 
“2. D. P. V.” v. 208), between which turniug and 
Ophel were the houses of the high priest und the 
dwelling-places of the Nethinim (Neh. A-8). 
Then came the upper royal paluce, a projecting 
tower the ruins of which have been found, the 
*conrt of the guard” (ib. 25, 26), and the Water 


Gate (ib. ji, 26, xii. 37), near which there must have 
been an open space (dd. viit. 1, 3, 10); i prob- 
ably so called because a rond led it to the 
Virgin’s Spring. The Horse Gate ( 28) was 


probably toward the southeastern cormer of the 
Temple. In former times it was directly connected 
with the palace (IT Kiugs xi. 16; II Chron. xxii 
15; comp. Jer. xxx, 40), The other gates of the 
Teinple wall on tle east were the “gate of Benja- 
min” (Jev. xx.2; R. V. “upper gate of Benjamin”; 
Zech, xiv. 10); the “gate of the Guard,” generally 
located at the northeastern corner of the Temple 
area, thonglı Schick and Mitchell are inclined to place 
it south of the Temple; and the “gate Miphikad” 
(Neh. iii. 31). The Sheep Gate on tie north ended 
the work, 

In addition to the walls, Nehemiah did much for 
the rebuilding of te city itself. A house for the 
high priest is mentioned "Reh iü, 20), as arc also 
dwelliugs for tIie other priests near tıe Horse Gate 
(ib. 8); while, as stated above, the Netbinim 
had residenees on Ophel, west of the Water Gate 
(eb. il. 26), wbere there was also au outlying tower. 
The king’s palace seems still to have been standing, 
or to have been rebnilt (2b. ii. 25), and was also 
Hauke by atower. It has been computed that (he 
whole eity thus inchided within the walls (Temple 
inount, the old city, and its southern alditions) oc- 
eupied about 200 ucres, anıl covered both the easteru 
and the western bill. It is said to have been *large 
and great” (db. vii. 4); but there were few houses 
built for tliv common people. 


No events during the Persian period are recorded 
wit any certainty. Josephus husa story that one 
Bagoses(Bagoas), * the general of Artaxerxes’ army,” 
used a quarrel between the high priest John and his 
broimer Jesus (in which Ihe Jutter wus slaiu)as a 

pretext 10 enter the Temple with his 


Seized Persim soldiers and to “punish the 
by the Jows for seven ycars” (“ Ant.” xi. 7, 


Persians. $ 1; Eusebius, ed. Schoene, it. 112). 
This Bagoas is supposed to be tlıe 
‚general of the saıne name under Artaxerxes Ochus 
(857-398), who witlu Mennon put down an Egyp- 
tian revolt. The identitication is quite uncerlain, 
in spite of the authority of Nöldeke (“ Aufsätze,” p. 
78), Wellhausen (I. J. @.” p. 146), and Cheyne 
€ Introduction to Isalah,” p. 360). Winckler places 
tbe oceurrenee under Cumbyses (Schrader, “K. A. 
T.” 3d ed., pp. 120, 291). 

Whether Alexander te Great was really in Jeru- 
‘ter tie siege of Gaza in 342 isa matter of 
hardly to be supposed that he 
was in Palestine without visiling the cupital. The 
Talmıud (Yoma 69a, eic.) has a reminiscence of such 
a visit, which may be true despite the Jegendary 
‚character of the details in Joseplus (Grätz, * Gesch.” 
ii.,2d. ed., p. 221). Thelattersays(“ Ant.” xi.8, 884 
et se.) that Alexander exempted itsiuhabitants from 
te payment of tribute in the seventh ycar (see Jew. 
Excrc. i, 3H, s.0. Angxaspen vum Guran). But, 
the eity naturally suffered during the wars between 
the Ptolemies aud the Scleueids which followed the 
disruption of Alexander's Asiatic empire. Ptolemy 
Soter seized Jerusalem (in 820 or 305) on u Sabbatlı- 
day, as Josepins says (“ Ant.” xii. 1, $1) on the au- 
thority of Agatharchides of Cuidus, anıl the priests 
probably paid tribute to him. In 208 the eity was 
taken by Antiochus; bnt it was retaken iu 109 by 
the Egyptian general Scopas. The Jewsinclined to 
the Seleueids. According to Josephus (“ Aut.” xiit. 
3, 33), they even assisted Antiochus when in 198 he 
seized the (Egyptian?) garıison which wus in the 
eitadel of Jerusulem, anıl adwitted him and bis sol- 
diers into the eity. Tlie Syrian king showed his 
gratitude by assisting in the rebuilding of various 
places which had füllen into decay, by repopulating 
the city, by supplying muterial for the saeritices, 

and by removing part of tlie heavy 
Under the taxes. It secins probable that Simon, 
Seleueids. the high priest, using the permission , 

to offer sacrifices, had the Pemple re- 
paired, a cistern dug, the wall for the Temple 
(“hekal melek”) built, and the eity fortified; for 
all of which he is praised by Ben Sira (Ecelus. 
[Sirach] 1. 1-9). 

If the letter of Aristeas dates from about %00 n.c., 
as Schürer and Abrahnms hold, it gives a fair de- 
seription of theappearance of the city and especially 
of the Temple at that time. The eity coinprised 40 

stadia, and tlıe wall had tow. The 

Described narrator expresses his especinl aston- 
by Aristeas ishmentatthe many canals that carried 
and of the blood and the water from the 
Hecatwus. Temple, and at the magnificence of 
the scrvice. A similar description of 

Jerusalem at this time occurs in the fragments 
ascribed to Hecatwus of Abdera (cited by Jose- 
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pbus, “Contra Ap.”i. 22), who speaks.of the city as 
being 50 stadia in extent, with 120,000 inhabitants; 
0£ the wall surrounding the Temple area (150 miles 
in length, 44 miles wide); and of the altars and 
priests in the Temple (Reinach, “ Textes,” p. 282). 
The “ lagrant mistakes” which the letter of Aristens 
is supposed to contain (Kautzsch, “ Apokryphen,” 
ji, 12, note b)arenot apparent. This view rests upon 
description ($$ 100-104) of the Acra or eitadel, 
which was the chief defense of the Temple area. 
That such an Acıa existed is evidenced, in spite of 
Wendland, Willrich, and Wellhausen, by the pres- 
once of the Syrian garrison left there by the Egyp- 
tan general Scopas (IT Mace. iv. 27; “Ant.” xüi. 8, 
81), which garrison was driven out by Simon Bac- 
cabeus (I Mace. xiii. 49). Where the Acra stood is 
doubtful, as the word is applied by Josephus in a 
general sense to various eitadels. Under the Has- 
moneans this defense was finally razed, te Kill on 
wiiich ft stood being leveled, in order that the Tem- 
ple might rise high above all other buildings, and to 
prevent the occupation of the eitadel by an enemy 
(“ Ant.” xili, 6,7). Tlie nortiiwestern part of the 
Teinple mount can not be meant, as the rock upon 
wich the Antonia was built still exists. In addi- 
tion, I Maccabees speaks repeatedly of the Greeks 
fortifying themselves in the “eity of David” (. 33, 
ü. 31, vii. 32, xiv. 36), which overlooked the Temple 
(“ Ant.” xü. 9,83; 10, 85). 

The spread of Hellenism was in many ways fatal 
to the Jews of Jerusalem. It introdueed factions 
into the lifeof the people; aud the contests between 
the brothers Jason and Menelaus for the high- 
priestly oflee occasioned the presence of Antiochus 
Kpiphanes (179 n.c.), who plundered the Temple of 
its treasures and killed a large number of the inbab- 
itants (T Macc. 1. 30; II Mace. v. 1%; “ Ant.” xil. 5, 
88;“B.J.”i.1,$1). Two years later his general 
and farmer of the taxes, Apollonius, attacked Jeru- 
saleın with a large army; took the eity, also kill- 
ing a large number; set fire to many of its build- 
ings, ruzed some of its walls, and carried away 
many enptives. Tihe altar of the Temple was desc- 
cruted; and the Temple itself was given over to 
hienthen worship. Apollonius Imilt a strong wall 
around the Acın, which he evidently enlarged (L 
Mace. 1. 29; II Muce. v. 24), and in which he eu- 
trenched the Syrian garrison. Jerusalem must, how- 
ever, have commenced to take on the appearance of 
a Hellenie city. There wasa gymnasium built on 
the hill west of the Temple (I Mace. i.:14; “ Ant.” 
xii. 5,8 1); probably the Xystus (Colonuade), which 
was joined to the Temple platenu by a bridge. 

In 165 Judas Maccabeus was at length successful 
in driving the Syrians out of the Teinple and out 
of the greater part of the eity, in honor of which 
the Fenst of Hanukkalı was instituted. The Tem- 
pie mount was fortified with high walls and strong 

toweıs (I Macr. ir. 60, vi. N. The 
Recaptured eitadel, however, was not frecd until 
by Judas the time of Simon (143). In 163 Jeru- 
Maccabeus. sale was once more besieged, by 
Antiochus V., Eupator. Failing to 

take it, he feigned a peace: and, entering the city, 
he caused the wall around the Temple area to be 
zazed (I Macc. vi. 60 e& seg.; “ Ant.” xül. 9,88 5-7. 


It was rebuilt by tlıe Maccnbean Jonathan with rect- 
angular stones, and hie also repaired the walls of 
the city (I Macc. x. 10, 11). In 148 he raised the 
wall still higher, rebuilding a portion called “Caphe- 
natba,” which led down to the Ridron Valley, and 
which had fallen into decay (ib, xüi. 86, 37). Fi- 
nally, he built a wall to separate effectually the 
Acra from the rest of the city (@.). This work was 
completed by his successor, Simon (&3. xiüi. 10), wlo 
as related above expelled the Syrian garrison and 
leveled tlıe hill of the Acra. Tiie author of I Macca- 
bees, however, knows notbing of this leveliug; in 
xiv. 37 he speaks of Simon’s fortifying the citadel, 
and in xv. 28 hie mentions it as still existing. Well- 
hausen (“I. J. G.” p. 227) supposes that the work 
was done at the time of Joln Hyreanus. No cer- 
tainty can be reached on this subject; but that the 
leveling occurred is proved by the various ground- 
levels as they exist to-day (Schürer, * Gesch.” i. 195, 
note 14). Under Hyrcanus the eity was once again 
besieged, by Antiochus VII, Sidetes (134 ».c.). 
Towers were raised by him opposite the northern 
wall; and great sufferiog ensued. On this oecasion 
Hyreanns opened the sepulcher of David and toolk 
out 3,000 talents (* Ant.” vii. 15,88; “B.J.”i.2, 
$5). Atruce was made and, while the Syrian gaı 
rison was not admitted, some part of the fortifica- 
tions around the eity was leveled (* Ant.” xili. 8, 88 
2-4); it seems, however, to have been soon rebuilt 
(T Mac. xvi. 9) 

'The Roman power was boveriog not far from 
Judea. It was soon to fasten its elaws upon Jeru- 
salem, in consequence of the fratrieidal war be- 
tween Aristobulus II. and Hyreanus IL. Aristobu- 
lus had fortified himself on the Temple mouut, 
where he was besieged by Hyrcanus, alded by the 
Idumean Aretas. Pompey was appealed to by 
botlı combatants; and, not wishing to decide in favor 
of either, he moved against the city (66 n.0.). The 
war party had eutrenched itself behind the walls in 
the northern part of the Temple aren, and day after 
day Pompey raised a bank on which the Roman 
battering-rains were placed. These finally broke 

down oue of the towers and made 

Captured breaches in the wall (Tacitus, * Hist.” 

hy v. 9; Dio Cassius, xxxvil. 16). Jose 

Pompey. plus (“ Ant.” xiv. 4, 84; “BJ. 7, 

$ 1% says that 12,000 Jews perished, 
and that many houses were fred by the Jews tliem- 
selves. Though tlıe Temple was not touched, the 
bridge crossing the Tyropeon to the Nystus was 
destroyed; this, however, was rebuilt later (*B. J.” 
.16,84). Jerusalem thus became (in the autummn of 
63) the capital of one of the five provinces into 
which Palestine was divided (* Ant.” xiv. 5, $4: 
“B.J.*3.8, 5); but this arrangemient was not of 
long durution. The Syrian proconsul M. Lucinius 
Crassus despoiled the Temple, taking 2,000 talents 
of money and all the golden objects he could find 
(“ Ant,” xiv. 7,81; “B.J.”i. 8,889). Permission 


(“ Ant.” xiv. 10,85). More blood was shed in the 
Contlicts between Antigonus, Phasael, and Herod, 
the sons of the Idumean Antipater; and in the year 
40 the Parthiaus, under Pacorus and Barzapharnes, 
occupied Jerusalem aud plundered it and the sur- 
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roundiug country (*Ant.” xiv. 13,89). The city 
itself was belenguered by Herod (37 2.0.) and tlıe 
Roman general Sosius, the attack coming again 
from the north. After forty days the first wall was 
taken; after filteen more, the second; finally, tlıe 
Temple and the upper eity were captured and a ter- 
rible slaughter ensucd (“ Ant.” xiv. 16,83; “B. J.”i. 
18,82. 

With the accession of Herod the city entered on a 
period of outward brillianey. Me was the greut 
building king, aud is renowned especially for the 
palace that le erected and for the Temple that he 
restored. The pulnee was built (24 1.c.} upon the 
extreme western part near the present Jalla Gate, 

wbere today arc the barracks and tlıe 

Buildings Armenian Garden. It was walled in 

of Herod. to the height ol 30cubits: it had tow- 

ers, many porticos in wbich were pil- 

hars, and Jarge chambers; and outside were groves 
of trees, a deep canul, eisterns, and brazeu statues, 
all of which exeite the aulmivation of ‚Josephus. 
Herod’s restoration of she Temple, begun in % ».c. 
(finished in 62-04 c.E.), was carried out with great 
maguißicenee. Ile built also a theater, and in tlıe 
plalu (P. R. F. S.” 1887, p. 161) an amphitheater 
covered with *inseriptions of the great actions of 
Cresar” (“ Ant.” xv.8,8 1; a hippodrome, according 
to “BJ.” ii.8,$ 1), as well asa town hall, near the 
present mabkamab; and in the northeust he erceted 
a monument to himself (“B. 1.” v. 12, &2), which 
can not be exact!y located. He cnlargel te Baris 
conmandiag the Temple on the north, and renamed 
it “Antonin.” It was connected with the Temple 
by a flight of stairs (Acts xxi. 85). He does not 
seem to have addel to the walls, but to have 
strengthened and beautified thern to the north of his 
palace by four towers called vespectively * Psephi- 
nus” (un octugon 70 eubits high), “ Hippieus” (n 
square of 25 cubits), “Marinmne” (a syhare of dO 
cubits), and * Phasae}” (a square of 30 cubits). In 
these towers were teservoirs and living-rooms; and 
they had battlements and tnrreis (“B. J.” v.4, 88). 
Of the other features of the city at this time may be 
mentioned tlıe Koiuupifpe "Aubydazon ("B. I.” v. LL, 
$ 9), which, if it represents the Hebrew " Bere- 
kat ba-Migdalim,” must have bcen in the neighbor- 
hood of the four towers. Where the “ Lishkat ha- 
Gazit,” in which the Sanhedrin sat, was situnted is 
not elear. According to the Mislnah, it was in the 
inner cont ol the Temple. If it is the Bow) of 
Josephus, or rather the Bouzevräpev, it must have 
been on the western side of Ihe Temple mount not 
far from the Nystus, of which word the Hebre' 
Gazit” wonld be a translation (Schürer, * Gesch.” 

34 cd, ii. Al). The eity, largely extended as it 
was to the north, was indecd magnißicent in appenr- 
ance, but with a strangely Roman character in 
printed upon an Oriental background. It was dur- 
ing the reign of Herod that Jesus was born (Matt. 
Hi. 1; Luke ii. 1); and during the reign of Herod’s 
successor, Herod Antipas, that he was crucified (see 


little change was effeeted in Jerusalem dur- 
ing fie years between Herod and the destruction 
under Titus. Pilute increased the water- “supply by 
building a conduit 200 furlongs in length; whence 


the water came, Josephus does net state (* Ant.” 
sviil. 3,82). If this conduit was one of those 
which carried the water from the Pools of Solomon 
south of Bethlehem, it is probable that Pilate only 
repairell what already existed (Baedeker, * Palestine 
and Syria,” p. 132). Tiie frietion between Jewsand 
Romans iuercased, especially as a garrison of the 
latter was permanently stationed in the Antonin, 
The northern suburb had grown to such an extenk 
that in the year 41 of the common era Agrippn 1. 
repaired its walls, making them broader aud higher 
“Ant.” six. 7,$2). Josephus says tlıat the work 
was stopped by Emperor Claudius, 
and that the peöple completed it, 
probably not in as magnificent a style 
as had Deen contemplated (*B. 1.” v. 
4,8%. According to Schick, this 
work is re) nted by tlie present northern wall 
ez D. P, Y.” xvit. 87). Most of the original wall 
has iu course of time been carried of for building 
purposes; but as Inte as 1869 about forty or fifty 
ds were still visible (Merrill, in “P. E. F. 8.” 
1903, p. 150). This new part of the city was over 
agaiast tlıe Antonin, but was divided from it, asa 
precaution, by au deep valley. Josephus calls this 
“Bezetha” (*B. J.” v. 3, %8), which he interprets 
as “Now Oity,” Dut which in Aramaic ougbt to be 
“Bet-Hadta.” It is called “ Bezeth ” in I Mace. vii. 
19; “Bezetho” in“ ‚Aut. ”xii. 10,82%; “Bethzana” 
in John v. 2 (R. margin; “Bethesda, "AV; 
wor nr2 in Palestinian Syriac; seo Grütz, “Gesch.” 
fii., note 11). 

The beauty of the eity was enhanced by several 
palaces erected toward the sontli by the royal fam- 
ily of Adiabene: one by Monobaz near the wall ınn- 
ning cast from Siloam (*B. J.” v. 6, $ 1); another for 
Queen Helena (* in tle middle of the Acrn,” * Ant.” 
vi.6,$ 3); and a third bailt by Grapte, a relative of 
Izutes (“B. J.” iv. 9,811). A family burial-place 
was erected by Helena three furlongs north of the 
eity in the form of a triple pyramid (* Anı." xx. 4, 
&3). Agrippn IT. built am adklition to the Hasmo- 
ncan palace near the Xystus, which, howeva 
oflense to the priests, as from it all the doings in the 
Temple eouris could be observed. It was also a 
menace in time of war. They, therofore, evected a 
wall which effeetually shut out the imnercourt even 
from the western cloisters, in which a Roman guurd 
kept (“ Ant.” xx. 8, $ 11). The Antonia was 
also a constant menace 10 Lie Temple itself. In the 
time of Florus the Jews destroyed the cloisters be- 
tween the two bi gs (*B. 3.” ii.15, 86); bat 
subsequently they were rebuilt. 

A. pieture of Jerusalem shortly before ts final de- 
struction can be drawn from the aceounts of Jo- 
sephus, Tacitns, and the New Testament. The 
variel character of its population must have been 
quite evident, made up, as it was, of different 
parties of Jews, notably Zenlots and Hellenists, on 
the one hand, and of Romans on the other. At the 
time of the great festivals, the city and its surround- 
ings must have been filled with Jews from other 
towns and villages, and even from the farthest por- 
tions ef the Diaspora (* Ant.” xvii. 9, 83). Jose- 
phus says that, at one time 2,565,000 offered (he 
Passover sacrifice (“B. J.” vi. 9,83: comp. John 
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xi. 20; Acts ii. 5-11; and “Z. D. P. V.” iv. li), 
and that at the similar festival in the time of Florus 
3,000,000 were present (“ B, J.” ii. 14, 83) —asevident 
au exaggeration asthe Talmudic reck- 
oning of 12,000,000 {see Chwolson, 
“Das Letzte Passamaht Christi,” p. 
48), thouglı Taeitus (* Hist.” v. 13) 
states that tenumber of the besieged 
wus 600,000. Accordiag to Josephus (*B. J.” v. 6, 
& 1} there were 10,000 soldiers in Jerusalem at the 
time of the final rebellion in addition to 5,000 Ilu- 
means. Tlıe Roman procurator had hiseourt in the 
Pretorium (Mark xv. 16 ei seq.). It seems likely 
that this was part of the Antonia, where te Roman 
garrison was situated (Acts xxi. 84) and where the 
proourator’s judgment-scat is said to have been 
(Matt. xxvöi. 19). 

The account of Taeitus (“ITist.” v. 8-12) is 
meager. Te mentions the walls with towers 120 feet 
high, part of which height was that of the natural 
elevation upon wlıiich they were built. Ile mentions 
also a perenninl fountain of water. Further details, 
especially of the walls, are given by Josephus (*B. 
3.” v.4). He says that the city lay upon two o 
posite bills, with a valley between: tlie one contain- 
ing the upper eity was much higher and longer, 
and was called in hisday the “upper market-place ”; 
the other hill, called * Acra,” was äusixyprog (* gib- 
bous”), referring, no doubt, to tlıe eity of David 
of the Old Testament, 2.e., Zion. Over against this 
was a third hill, Jower and separated from it bya 
valley, evidently the Teuple monnt. In addition 
to this there was tlıe “new city ” (for another, novel 
but unacceptable, view of these «desigaations see 
Gatt in “2. D. P. V.” xxv. 178), This wonld give 
the city an extent of about 33 stadia or 6 square 
kilometers; though Euscbius gives only 27 stadia. 
The walls were three in number. That on the north 
was a triple one, on account of the vuluerable con- 
dition of the city from that dircetion. Thesouthern- 
most wall cucompassed thenpper and the lowereity 
and Ophel. It started at Ilippicus, van south to the 
Gate of the Essenes at the soutliwest corner of the 
eity, then east, curving as it approached the Kidron 
Valley, from which it tan north-northeast, joining 
the Temple enclosure at its southeastern extremity. 
Bliss supposes that this wall did not inchide the 
Silonm Pool, as Josephus ("B. J.” v. 9, $ 4) speaks 
of the pool as being in tlıe hands of the Romans. On 
the north it van from Hippiens directly east to 
the northern edge of the sonthwestern hill, near the 
Xystus, where it joined ‘the western porch of the 
Temple. The second wall to the north has been 
purtly retraced by the exenvations of Schick. It 
must have started near Hippieus and the gate Gen- 
nath, running slightly nortlward, enclosing the 
Amygdalon Pool, and then eust: thenee it ran 
north-northeast until itreacherl the Antonia, Schick 
supposeel that it did not include the place where 
now the Church of the Sepulcher stands; but, ac- 
eording to Mitchell, he made a wrong estimate of 

the material found by lim in 1987, and 
The Walls. the wall iveluded this space (*Jour. 
Bib. Lit.” xsili. 149). The third wall 
was that built by Agrippa I. Ic started alsont Hip- 
picus, ran northwest, then northeast, over against 
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the monuments of Helena, passed by the tomb 
of the kings, and joined the old wall io tlıe Kidron 
Valley. It seems probable that this coineided with 
the present northern wall of the city. Sec frontis- 
piece, map of Jerusalem (time of destruction). 

The city, however, was doomed to destruction, 
partly because of the dissensions among its inhabi- 
tants and partly because of the exactions of the Ro- 
man procnrators. Among the latter was particularly 
Gessius Florus (66 c.E.), who inflamed Ihe multi- 
tude by takiug 17 talents out of the treasury of Ihe 
Temple, and by bringing his soldiers to Jerusalem, 
where they plundered the upper market-place and 
robbed many houses; thoush in the end he was 
Torced 10 retire agaio to Cresarea (“ B. J.” si. 14-15). 
Cestius Gallus to retrieve tlıe lost fortunes of 
Florus: he burued the new eity Bezetha, stormed. 
the inner wall, and had commenced 10 undermine 
tbe Temple wall when he was repulsed. Under 
Vespasian (70) was commenced the great siege of 
Jerusalem, which lasted from the 14th of Nisan 
until the &th of Elul, 134 days. The war party, tbe 
parties of Simon and of John of Giscala, the Idu- 
means, audl the peace party rent tie city in pieces. 
inon held tlie upper and lower eities; Jolın, te 
mple and Opel; and they did as much destruc- 
tion from within as the Romans did from without 
(“B. J.” ii. 6,8 1). Vespasian was succeeded by 
his son Titus. wbo eame with four legions. On the 
tifteenth day of the siege tlıe wull o? Agrippa was 
taken; on the twentieth und twenty-fourtä, tlıe sec- 
ond wall; on the seventy-socond, the Antonia; on 
the eighty-fourth, the daily sacrifice in the Temple 
was stopped; on tlıe ninety-Afth, Ihe northern clois- 
ters of the Temple were destroyed; on the one hun- 
dred and Aifth, fire was set to the Temple and the 
lower eity was burned; finally. tlıe greater part of 
the eity went up in flnmes. The Jews commemo- 
rate tlıe Ninth of Ab as the day of the destruction of 
the Temple, though this seems to have taken place 
on the 10th of the month (Schürer, * Gesch.” i. 580). 
Josephus says ("B. J.” vii. 1, &1) that orders were 
given to allow the towers Hippieus, Phasael, and 
Mariamne to stand, and *so much of the wall as en- 
elosed the eity on tie western side,” but that all 
of the remainjug walls were leveled, and even 
tieir fonndations were dug up. How far this 
is to be taken literally is not clear: recent excava- 
tions seen to show that it is only partielly true, 
There is no proof that even the altar of burat ofer- 
ing in the Teınpie was left, and that some sacrifices 
were sul offered there; the explieit statement 
(Taran. iv. 6) that on the Irth of Tammuz the daily 
offering ceased is proof against tlıe notices in the 
Epistie t0 the Hebrews, Clement of Rome, and 
Josephus (see discussion in Schü “Gesch.” i. 548 
&seq.). The suffering in the eity must have been 
terrible. Many of the inhabitauts were carried of 
and sold as slaves in the Roman markets. Accord- 

ing to Josephus (“B. J." v. 18,87), as 

Destruc- many as115,890 dead bodies were car- 
tion of the ried out through one gate between the 
City (70). months of Nisan and Tammuz: and 

even before the siege was onded, 600,- 
000 bodies had been thrown out of the gates. The 
10h Roman legion wus left ju ihe city, for wlose 
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purposes the towers mentioned were allowed 10 
stand. Rrieks marked “leg. X Fret.” {1.e., Fretensis) 
have been found in wumbers botlı in and ontside of 
the eity proper. Giesaren, however, remained the 
capital of the Roman province (sce Church, “The 
Lust Days of Jerusalem,” 1903). 

‚The emperor Hadrian ntiempteil to ereeta Roman 
eity upon (he rulas of Jerusulem, aud even to tur 
the Temple into a pince of worship of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. A stone from the Foundation of the 
statue of the latter, with a Roman inscription, is 
still to be seen in the southern wall of tlic Haram 
(Lunez, “ Jerusalem,” v. 100). The Jewish legend 
(Gev. R. Ixiv.), 


the eity does not seem to.have had the snme ex- 
tent as before. The new wall did not include part 
of Ophel aud Mount Zion, aud seems to have stood 
on the south where the preseut wall is found. Va- 
rious publie buildings were ereeted: a temple to 
Venus iu {he northern quarter, and a sanctuary to 
Inpiter on the site of the Temple. Statues to Ha- 
drian and Jupiter were placed on the Temple arca. 
The Antonia was rebuilt, but on a smaller scale, the 
ground to the north being turneil into a envercl 
wnarket-place on which a triumphalarch was erected 

! to Hadrian, part of which is the present so-called 
[} The ubove- mentioned ediet 
«does not seem 


“Ecce homo” urch. 


mentioned also 
by Chrysos- 
tom, Öedrenus 
and Callistus, 
that the Jews 
themselves at- 
tempted to re- 
build the 
Tenıple, scoms 
untrustwor- 
hy; and the 
“Ohronicon 
Faschale” suys 
expressiy Ihat 
it was actually 
rebuilt by 
Hadıfau (Schü- 
vor, Lei. 564). 
This may or 
may not have 
been the direct 
enuse of the 
Bar Kokba war 
(sce Jew. E: 
eve. ii. 508, s.0. 
Ban Koxua); 
ab any rate, 
during the Bar 
Kokba revolt 
Jerusalem suf- 
fered still tur- 
tber. Itscoms 
probable that 
the leader and 
his insurgents 
did oceupy Je- 
rusalem for a while; his restruck Greco-Roman 
tetradrachms have as symbol a portico with four 
columns, evidently representing the Temple (Rei- 
nach, “Jewish Coins,” p. 51), with the inserip- 
tion “Of the Freedom of Jerusalem.” 
rebellion was put down, in 134, the eity was 
further destroyed (Appian, “Syria,” p. 50), aud the 
plow was drawn over the Temple mount by the 
governor-general Tinuins Rufus (Ta'an. iv. 6; Je- 
rome on Zech. viii. 19). The new eity was finally 
built and was named Elia Capitolina after Hadılan 
and Jupiter Capitolinus; heathen colauists were in- 
troduced, and the Jews were prohibited from enter- 
iog—a deeree of Hadrian which was in force cer- 
tainly up to the time of Eusebius, 312 (* Hist. Eccl.” 
iv. 6). After a while the walls were repaired: but 


The Hereford Mappa Mundi, 1280, Showiag Jerusaleın iu te Genter of the World. 
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to have been 
strietly ob- 
served; for che 
Bordeaux Pil- 
grim (338) 
states that the 
Jews were al- 
lowed to visit 
annuully “the 
pierced stone,” 
which they 
anofuted, and 
at which they 
bewailed their 
late (“Pales- 
tine Pilgrim 
Text Soc. 
Publ.”i,,v.22), 
a fact comobo- 
rated by Je 
rome (on Ezek. 
1. 15) and by 
the rabbinical 


writings (Rec, 
R.xi. 1; Cant, 
Ri. 15; Lam. 
17; Yer. 
13b, 

“Zul 

Brez Yisrael,” 
v. 16). Stone 


ossuaries (“os- 
teophagi”) 
containing 
bones of both 
Jews and Jew- 
ish Clnistians aud dating from the second to the 
fourth century have been found in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 

With the advent of Constantinethe Great Ihe city 
} became thoroujhly Christian. In 836 the Church of 
| the Anastasis was built over te Holy Sepulchei 


and the Pool of Siloam was surroundeil by a portico, 
There is a tradition that the emperor Fulinn, called 
“the Apostate,” in 362 guve the Jews, 
Under the of wiom Rabbi Hille! was nasi, por- 
Christian mission to rebuild the Temple, but 
Eimperors. tlat the plan was not canied out be- 
cause of au explosion (Socrates, * Hist. 
Ecel.” iii. 20; see Hanauer in “P. E. F. S.” 1902, p. 
389). 
but died before the work was accomplished. 


Valentinian commenced to rebuild the walls, 
In 450 
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the empress Eudoxia, widow of Theodosius IL, re- 
stored them, enclosing witlin ten the Pool of 
Siloam, Under the Couneil ot Obalcedon (45%) Jeru- 
salenı became an independent patziarchate. Addi- 
tional Christian buildings were ereetel by Justinian 
in 53%, Ju 614 the Persian Chosroes IL. attacked 
*" Jerusulem. Ile is reportel by the *Chronicon Pus- 
elınle” to have been aided by 24,000 Jews (“P. E. F. 
5.” 1898, p. 36). At the time of te emperor Mau- 
riee tere were several earthquakes in Palestine; 
one of these caused the destrnetion of the building 
which had been erceted on the site of the Temple. 
It is said that Jews were sent to rebwild it. In 629 
Heraelius made peace with Siroes, the son of Chos- 
Tocs, and seenterei the city. He renewed the ediet 
prohibiting the Jews from dwelling in Jerusalem, Tu 
637 Omar and the Arabsappeared before Jerusalem, 
and (he eity eame under the power of tlie Moslems. 
Omar erveted u wooden mosyne west of the Rock, 
and ordered that no new ehurches were (o be built. 
For the whole of the Talmudie period very Hitle 
information in rogard to ‚Jerusalem is to be obtained 
Tromm the Jewish sources. What became of the Tem- 
Pie utensils carried ofE by Titus, and figured upon 
the arch erected to him in Rome, can not: be ascer- 
taineıl, despite the various legends that have gath- 
rei aronnd them (ser, &.9., Naphtali b. Isaae, *Emek 
In-Melek,” p. Lin, Amsterdam, 1648). 1 is interest- 
ing to note tluta plerure on colored glass dating 
from the thin century aud representing the Temple 
at Jerusaleın has beeu found in the Jewish catacomıbs 
of Rone (“ Archives de l’Orient Latin,” il. 439). 
Jerusalem was supposed by the Rabbis to be the 
center of the habitnble worid (see the passages in 
Farlıi, “Kaftor wa-Ferah,” D. 18a). a view adopted 
by medieval Christendom (see Bevan aud Philtoth, 
“Medieval Geographıy,” p. Sit); and the carthıly 
Terusalen (no Sy andern) was be- 

Rabbinic lieved to be paralleled hy Le Jerusa- 
References. lem ahove (nd ber Dibenmy, which 
ad been prepared before the ereation 

of the world (Apoe. Buruch, iv. 8). The sameiden 
is fonnd in the Apocryplia (II Esdrus vi. 26; vili. 5%, 
63; x. 44-50) und in the New Testament (5 äro 
’Teypaaädye, ul, iv. 26; Heb, xil. 22; Rev. ii. 12, 
. 10; see Weber, “Lehren des Talmuds,” p. 35 


Charles, * Apoc. of Baruch,” p. 6, note B: and Jew. 
Exore. v. 215). 


The Rabbis count serenty different names for 
Jerusalem in Ihe Bible (Mitle. ha-Gadol, ed. Schech- 
ter, p. 678; “Agadat Shir ha-Shirim,” 1. 395, and 
Schechter's note in his erl. p. 50, idge, 1896 
seo also Ta’an. v.; Mic. ha-Ne" r 
dush, section “ Noah ”) 
agant in their praise of the city 
scen Jerusalem in its glory 
tuleity ” (Snk. Sta; Midr. Teh. on Ps. xl 
measures of beauty descended upon the world 
sulem took mine, aud therest of the world one” (Kid. 
49b; Esther R.i.); “There isno beauty like tut of 
Jerusalem” (Ab. R. N. & 28); “No serpent or scor- 
‚pion ever did harnı iu Jerusalem ” (Ad. v. 48): “nor 
was there ever a destructive fire or ruin in Jerusn- 
lem” (Ab. R. N. xxxv.). 

Of the eity itself the following data muy be men- 
tionedl: There were 480 synagogues (Lam. R.. Pref- 
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ace, 1% aud 80schools (Num. R. xviii.), among them 
the bet ha-midrasıı of Johanau b. Zakkai, all of 
which were destroyed by Vespasian. Each bet 
ha-midrash contained an clementary and a higl 
school (Pesik., ed. Buber, p. 111, and 

Syna- note). Mentiom is made of a synt- 
gogues and gogue of the DND"D (Naz. 52a), which 
Schools. was sold io Rabbi Eliezer b. Zadok 
Alex. 6b). This may rofer to a syn- 

agogue of the Jews of Tarsus, though Tosef., Meg. 
il. Greads: "Synagogue of tbe Alexandrians.” In 
Midr. Tadshe xxii. (Epstein, * Beitri p. sliv.) 
oenurs the follow Jerusalem originally was 
made up of two ci the upper one, wbich fell to 
Judah’s lot; and the second, to that of Benjumin. 
Upon Joshun’s death, the Judahites took their por- 
tion, fireil ıy, and made it waste. The lower 
3 ed umil the time of David, who com- 
menced to sebuild the upper one and to surround 
both witli awal. In the upper one was the thresh- 
ing-foor of Aranvalı; in the lower one (Mt, Moriahı) 
the Temple was situnted.” Ten peeularities are 
mentioned in connection with Jerusalem: its houses 
could not have balconies or exteusions; neither asb- 
pits nor polters’ ovens were allowed, vor gardens, 
other than those of roses; chickeus were not to be 
raiscd; a corpse was not 10 remain over night; a 
house inight not he irredeemably sold; theceremony 
of the “beheaded heifer” was not performed to 
done an unknown murder committed in Jerusalem 
orits neighborhood (Deut. xxi. 1-8); it could not be 
deelared “a city led astray ” (Deut. xiil., xiv.); nor 
could any house in it be made nmelenn by reason 
of n plague (see Lev. siv. 84 cf seg.; ser also B. K 
32 and parallels). There were twenty-[onr squar 
in Jerusalen:, each having twenty-four porticoes 
(Lam. R.1). The following market-places are men- 
one: pmwa bi pres, for those that fattened ani- 
mals: expinined by some to be either a meat- or 
xet or (he market of the apothecaries 

., Sotah viii. 3); it was closed on the Sabbatlı- 
day (Er. x. 9); omas bir pie. tat of the wool- 
deaters (ib. 1030): pop pie. where the non-Jewish 
washers dwelt (Sliek. v 1); and the orypr WI 
(Tosef.. Eduy. if. 3). the wood-market, or, perlaps, 
a chamber in the Temple area where wood for 
the altar was kept (Zeb. 13a). There was also a 
Inrge court, Ber Ya’zel, in which the wirnesses to 
the new moon colteeted (Rt. H. 28b); a Lishkat 
Hashsha’im (Shek. v. 6), where the charitable made 
their contributious iu secret aud the poor received 
them also in seeret; the Eben ha-To'im (or To'en), 
where found articles were brought and rewurned to 
their owners (B. M. 286): the Shokat Yehu 
camel of Jehu ”), cut in therocks (Mil 
npah shel Heslbonot. a vaulted place 
tside of the eity. in which business 
it was placed there so that 
20 one miglt sorrow in Jerusalem on account of a 
toss (Ex. R. ii., end). Courts were built 
over the rocky ground; in the hollows below were 
born those ehildren who were toassist the high priest. 
in offering the red heifer (Num. six. 2; Suk. la aud 
parallels). Very peeuliariy. Shiloh (Siloam) is said 
ta have bee {he middle of (he eity (Yer. Hag. 
764). The trees of Jerusalem were ciunamon-trees. 
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and gave forth an odor over the whole land (Shah. 
634). AN sorts 0? pielures (“parzupot”) exeopt 
those of human figures were in Jerusalem (Toser., 
‘Ab. Zarah, vi.). There were no gruves tiere except 
those of the house of David and of Huldah tie 
Prophotess (Tosef., Neg. 
Certain customs peculiar to Jerusalem are men- 
tioned in the rabbinfenl writings. A man invited 
{0 a meal turned up oue of his sleeves as a sien of 
the receipt of tie invitati 
(“ mappah ”) was disp 
where a feast was being held; after it had been 


taken away no one could enter (Tosef., 
old Ber. iv. 8; comp. Yer. Demat iv. 4). 
Gustoms. Jerusalemites were accustomeil to bind 


their Julabs witlı golden bands (Suk. 
id 


Htain women I itunliy pro 
whten wens Bivon 


to blunt his sensibilities . 43; comp. Matt. 
ii. 48 and parallels), On the Fifteeuth of Ab 
and ou the Day of Atonoment the mnidens went 
abroad in borrowed white garments and danced in 
the vineyards, sayiug to the youngmen, “Lift up 
thy eyes audsee whom thou wouldst choose ” (Ta‘an. 
26b). In writing deeds in Jerusaleın it was custon- 
ury to state mot muly tie day but also the hour of 
exeeution (Ket. Mb). A man appronching the eity 
rerited, "Zion is a wilderness, Jerusaleın a desoh- 
tion ” (Isa. Ixiv. 10), zud made u rent in his garment 
(N. X. 26 and parallels)—n custom observed to this 
day. Asa congregalion, the Jews of Jerusalemare 
cnlted speeitlenlly BranmaT sup xonp (Ber. 9b) 
and nonTp 7% (Yer. Ma‘as. Sl. ii. 10). 

The Rabbis further held that the western wall, 
the Gute oÜ the Priests, aud the ITuklah Gate were 
not anıl never will be destroyed (Unnt. R. & 2), and 
Vlnt whether the Temple was standiog or not the 
Shekivah was not removed from it; it still dwelt 
near the western wall (Tan., Shemet, x.; Cant. R. 
#0). God will bring back all the former joy to Je- 
rusalem:; and every one that on earth bewails its de- 
struction will in the future world rejofce at its vesto- 
ration (Pes. 39 and parallels). It will not be rebuilt, 
until all the Diaspora is gatheretl togetlıer (T ed. 
Buber, Noah, 17); theu will reach to the Gate of 
Damascus (Önut. R. $ 7; Sifre ii, Di und People 
will come borne ou elouds (Pes. 1). God and His 
angels will be a wall around the city (Xalk., Zech. 
569), which will be a “ metropolis for all countries” 
(Cant. R. i., 897); it is even snid that all natious 
willbe collected therein (Ab. R.N. xxxv., end), and 
Kak the ey will theu have a new name (Iea. Ixii, 

; Pesik. $ Sosa Asis). The passages from tlie Tal- 
mudlen writiugs will be found in Jehiel Zebi Hirsch- 
ensoln, “Sheba‘ Hokmot sheba-Talmud,” pp. 128 et 
seq., Lemberg, 1883; Judah Idel Zisling, “Sefer Yal- 
kup Erez Yisrael,” Wilna, 1890; David b. Simon, 
“Sin‘ar hu-Hazer,” Jerusalem, 1862: see also Farhi, 
“Kaftor wa-Ferah,” ed, Edelmann, p. 14a, and Neu- 
bauer, *@. T.” pp. 134 et seq. 
fer the conquest of Jerusalem by the Arabs thıe 
eity sonm took on a Mohammerlan aspeet. In 683 
the calif ‘Abd al-Malik built the Dome of the Rock: 
in 728 the enpola over the Altya mosque was ereeted, 
the sarne being restored in 759-775 by Al-Mahdi. In 
831 Al-Ma’mun restored the Dome of the Rock aut 


built the oetagonal wall. In 1016 the Dome was 
partiy destroyed by enrthquakes; but it was ve- 

Paired in 102%. The chief Arabic hı 
Under the tories of Jerusulem are those by Al- 
Makdisi, * Mutir al-Ghanam” (*J. R. 
A.8.”xix. 207); Al-Suyuti, “ Ithaf a 
Alıissa ” (1470, p. 258); and Mujir al-Din al-Ulaini, 
“Ins al-Jalil” (1496), ed. Cairo, 1866 (parly truus- 
lateıl in IL. Sauvaire, * Histoire de Jerusulem, ” Pı 
1876). Mujiral-Dinrelatesthat when ‘Abd al-Malilk 
built the Dome, he einployed teu Jewish families, 
who were freed from all taxes. They increased so 
niekly in unmber that they were reinoved by the 
alif Ömar (c. N). He relates further: “And 
among the servants ol the sanctuury, t00, was An- 
other company of Jews, who nude Le glass plates 


for the lamıps and the glass lautern-bowis and giuss 
vesseln and vods. No polls was dennnded of 


them, nor from those that made wicks for the 
Inmps.” Another tradition, reported by a number 
ot Arabie writers, says that the original position of 
the Temple was poiuted out to Omar by the apos- 
tate Ka‘b (*Z.D. P, V.” xill. det sen). This adi- 
tion is referred to also in an anonymous Hebrewlet- 
ter (*Ozar Tob,” 79, 18) aud by Isunc IIelo (1338), 
who says that the place was pointel out by an old 
Jew to tie Mohamnmedan conqueror on condition 
he preserve the westeru wall (Carmoly, *Itine- 
es de la Terre Satnte,” p. 237). Bar Hebrens 
(“Chronieum Syriacum,” p. 108) asserts that it was 
specially stipulated between Omar and Sophronius, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, that the Jews should 
not live in the city—a statement which can aut he 
veritied. 

The geographer Al-Mukaddasi, writing in 985, 
«loes not spenk highly of Jerusalem: he compkuins 
that the Christians and Ihe Jews “have tle upper 
hand ” (ed. De Goeje, p. 167). He .adds that in Pal- 
estine and Syria anost of the minters, dyers, tauners, 
and movey-changers were Jews(ö. p. 183). The later 
omıplulnts about the burdensomeness of the taxes 
1ynot unwarranted; for, according to 
.ddasi, he tax on Palestine was 259,000 
ü (0. p. 189). The Persian teaveler Nasir 
i-Khusrau (1047) says that both Christinnsand Jews 
came up to Jerusalem to visit the elmrch and the 
agogue there (Guy le Strange, *Palestine under 
tıe Moslems,” p. 38). According to the Ahimaaz 
Chroniele (Neubauer, “37. J. C.* ii. 128, 25), Palticl, 
the vizier of Al-Mu'izz in the second half of the 
teuth century, presented, among other gifts, 1,000 
dinas to the ninhyrı ma "DraN (2.c. 128, 25), other 
wise called the ps Dan (id. 130, 18). These are 
the usnal designations for tlıe Karaites in Jerusalem 
CRET. .149; “ Monatsschrift,” x1. 585). 

The Karaite Salıl b. Mazlich of the eleventlı een- 
tury gives a pieture of the Jerusalem of his duy. 
There were very few Jews there to bewail her Tate, 
and Salıl begs his fellow Jews whereverthey may be 
to return to the city. He speaks of the wailing 
women who lamented the city's state in Habrew, 
Persian, and Arabic; especially on the Mount of 
Olives in the months of Tammuz and Ab. Zion, he 
says, is in the bands of Esau: Jerusalem, in tlie 
hands of the Arabs (ITarkavy, “ Meassef Niddahim,” 
No. 18, in “Ha-Meliz,” 1879, No. 31, p. 689, and in 
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Berliner’s “Magazin,” 1878, p. 181). There seems 
to be some support even for the view flat there 
were German Jews in Jerusalem at this ime. The 
story is told, on tlie authority of Elijah Ba’al Shen 
of Chelm, that a young nıan named Dolberger was 
saved by a Jew in Pulestine who knew German, and 
that out of gratitude one of his family who was 
among the Crusadeıs saved some of the Jews in 
Palestine and carried them to Worms (“Seder ha- 
Dorot,” ed. 1878, p. 25%. In the second half of 
the eleventh century halukfe questions were sent 
from Germany to Jerusalcın (Epstein, in “Monats- 
schritt,” xlvi 

1t is said Wat Harun al-Rashid seut the keys of 
Jerusalem to Charlemagne, and that under Harım 
bian iutllinge were erected. In 968 


took the city; and under 


"ame {1105 certain bülldings were 
During the destro, vhich were restored in 1048 
Crusades. hythe putriarch Nicephorus. In 1077 

the Seljuk Turks, under Isar al-Atsis, 
drove the Egyptian garrisou out of Jerusalem, and 
3,000 of the inhabitantsof tlie city were slaiu. Dur- 
ing tlie First Crusade (1098) the Turks were expelled 
by Egyptians after a siege Iasting forty duys. The 
walls were rebuilt, anıl the eity was taken by the 
Orusaders July 15, 1099. The latter built exten- 
sively and repaired the walls in 1177. The Franks 
were defented in Jerusalem in 1187 by Saladin, who 
is suid to have invited the Jews to return to Pales- 
tine, he Elaram aren was reconverted into a 
mosque, the Dome rebnilt, and in 119% the eity 
walls were repnired. There are very few notices 
of the Jews in the eity during all this time, Abra- 
ham b. Hiyya says that in his day (1186) it contained. 
vo Jew (“Monatsschrift.” x 450). Yet there 
must have been some there, as tlıe street in which 
they lived is called “ Indairia” in Latin docn ts 
of the times (“Regesta Regni Hierosolymitan 
ed. Röhricht, p. 109). A Petrus Judweus is men- 
tioned as sweariug allegiauce to Baldwin III. on 
Feb. 11, 1096; and the same name oceus in u doc 
ment of 1160 (id. pp. 77, 78, 89, 95). That a yeshi- 
babı exisied or was reinstituted during the first half 
of the tenth century is proved by the title * Rosh 
ba-Yeshibah ” given to Ben Mein, perhaps by Saadia 
himsell (Schechter, “ Sandyana,” p. 18, lines 11, 17), 
He seems, also, to have had about him both a large 
and a small Sanhedrin (* R. BE. J.” xliv. 239; “Zeit. 
für Mebr. Bibl.” vil. 147). 

It was in the first half of the eleventh century 
that the attempt was made to rerive the gaonate in 
Palestine. The yeshibalı in Jerusalem is mentioned 
in tie year 1031 (sce also Schechter, “ Saadyana,” p. 
18, 1. 10 [eomp. #F. Q. R.” xv. 90]): and in 1046 
Solomon b. Judah was at its head: but upon tlie 
coming of the Seljuks it was removed to Tyre (see 
Jew. Exer 8 

A leiter from Je 
to the dire straits of the Jews, perhaps after Saladin 
had recaptured the eity, to which event a certain 
passage in the letter (“Ozar Tob,” p. 79, 12) may 
refer, It is partially au Alphabetie acrostic, and 
was given to R. Jonah b. Judah the Sephardi, who 
wassentout to collectmoney. He mentions the ye- 
shibah, which at his time had practienliy eeused to 


*Ozar Tab,” p- 77). 


exist. The Jews, though very few in number, were 
bound to pay the same tax wlich wasoriginally laid 
upon tlıem (see Berliner's “ Magazin,” ii. 217, iv. 233; 
A fragmentary letter, referring 
probably to the same time, is published in Luncz, 1. 
v. 67. A letter of 1137 mentions aot only the as- 
sembling of the Jews in their synagogue (" Midraslı 
Me'at ”), but also their gathering together with Jews 
from other places ou the Mountof Olives on the fes- 
tivals of Sukkat and Hosha'na Rabbab, a custom 
otherwise attested (see Schechter, 2.e. 2%, 5; accord- 
iug to 21, 12, tliedutes of the festivals were promul- 
gated on the Mount of Ol ; “Sefer ha-Hasidim,” 
p-189, 8.030; “R. E. J.” si. 181; Luncz, }. 
Abrabam iba Daud (Neubauer, *M. J. ©. =, 2 


also mentions EnmeienR but adds that the “ Minim ? 
(IKarnitee) weı opposite the other Jews. 
Abous the year 1130, Jadalı ha-Lexi visite Teru- 


salem and was inspired, as legend says, to compose 
his *Zionide” before its walls. In 1173 Benjanin 
of Tudela visived Jerusalem. He describes it asa 
small eity fnlt of Jacobites, Armeninns, Greeks, and 
Georgians. Two hundred Jews dwelt in a corner 
‚of (he city under the Towerof David. He mentions 
especially the wo buildiugs of the 
Medieval Hospitalers and of the Templars; the 
Jewish four gatesof Abrabam (Khalll), David, 
Visitors. Zion, and “Gnslipat” (Jehoshaphat); 
the Gate of Mercy; the bouse and 
stable of Solomon; the Pillar of Absalom; and the 
grave of Uzziah. In front of Jerusalem is Mt. Zion, 
pon which tliere is only a Christian church, and 
where are te graves of the princes of tlie house of 
David (“P. E. F. 3.” 1894, p. 204. 16 is curious 
that Pethabialı of Regensburg (p. 11) mentions only 
one Jew in Jerusalem, a certain R. Abrabam the 
dyer, who had to pay a heavy tax for permission to 
remain (ed. Benisch, p. 60). Pethahiah recalls (p. 
64) the tradition connceted with the Gute of Mercy; 
nam Wet it could not be opened until tle She- 
kinahreturned to the gate by means of which it had 
left tie city. Thouglı often spoken of as one, this. 
was veally two gates in the enstern wall of the. 
Temple enelosure (now called the “Golden Gate ”)— 
the Gate of Repeutance and the Gate of Mercy, 
the first of which was for happy people, the sceoud 
for the unhappy (sce *Ozar Tob,” p. 35; Curmoly, 
1.e. pp. 237, 339, 458; Gurland, “Ginze Yisrael,” pp. 
13, 29, 49; “Shibhe Yerush.” p. 196; Luncz, Le. v. 
42: “Luah Ere: Yisrael, "vi. 95, 106; ix. 8). The 
Inter Arabs had the same designations for these gates 
{*Z. D. P. V.” vi. 163; Guy le Strange, L.e. pp. 161, 
177, 184), and many tales are told in Jewish wri- 
tings of the futile attermpts of the Arabs to open 
tlıem (see, e.g., Gurland, 2.c. p. 39; “Sammelband,” 
Mekize Nirdamim, 1888, pp. 27, 47; Obadiah of 
Bertiuoro, ed. Neubauer, p. 65; and Jehudah, in 
Lunez, l.e. v. 240 ct seq.). Reference to a gate sepa- 
rating the blessed from the damned is made in the 
Koran, sura Ivii. 13. 

In 12104 certain Samuel b. Simon madea pilgrim- 
age to Palestiue as thie forerunner (Berliner's “Maga- 
158) of the 300 and more rabbis from the 
south of England and from France wio went to the 
Holy Laud in 1211 (“Shebet Yehudah,” p. 113). His 
account has been published in “Ozar Tob,” p. 85; 
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p. 127. He mentions the 
eustom of praying on Sabbaths on the Mount of 
Olives. In 1218 AI-lI ited Jerusalem aud 
saw the Englishand French rabbis mentioned above. 
Among them were Sumnuel b. Simon, Joseph b. 
Baruch, his brother R. Meir, and Samson b. Abra- 
ham. According to Grätz (“ Gesch.” vi. 404), this 
migration was the consequence of the Albigensiun 
persveutions. Al-Harizi speaks of the Jews coming 
to Jerusnlein iu large numbers; but he bewails the 
spirit of discord he Fonnd there (see “ Tabkemoni,” 
xlvi., and alv a N. Schwab 
tchives de l’Orient Latin,” 1881, pp. 231 et 
seq.), 101219 the walls of tlıe eity were taken down 
by order of the Sultan of Damascus; in 1229 by 
treaty with Egypt Jerusalem came into the hands 
of Frederick II. of Germany. In 1239 he began to 
rehuild the walls; but they were agaiı demolished 
by Da’ud, the emir of Kerak, 

In 1243 Jerusalem came again into the power of 
the Christians, and the walls were repaired. The 
Khareziuian Tatars took the city in 1244; and they 
in turn were driven out by the Egyptians in 1247. 
In 1260 the Tatars under Hulaku Khan overrau Ihe 
whole land, and the Jews that were in Jerusulenı 
had to flee to the nelghboriug villages. 

On Ang. 12, 1207, Nahnıanides visited Jerusalem. 
He found there only two Jews, brothers, wIo were 
dyers, and who on Sabbath andat festivals gathered 
Jews from the neighboriog villages (see his letter to 
his son in “ Sha‘ar ha-Gemul”). Hereorgauized the 
community, and on New-Year’s Day. 1208, service 
wos heldin a. new synagogue, later called a1 nam 
wonn mn), in a court (0 the vight of the present 
syungogue, It was near tlie Zion Gate, which led 
down (6 the traditional graves of the kingsof Judah 
(“ Yiltns ha-Abot,” in Carmely, 2.c. P. 440), and 
seems to have been called * Midraslı ha-Ramban ” 

(Conforte, * Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 19a). 
Nahmani- Palestineatthis time was under Egyp- 
desin tinu rule. This rule was element and 
Jerusalem. the congregation grew ahmanides 
so founded a yeshibah aud planted 
in Jerusalem the study of the Cabala. Pupils came 
to him from all parts of the Diaspora, among tlıc 
most famous being the commentator and Iexicog- 
tmpher R. Tunbum, who may, however, have been 
there even before Nahmankdes, as he was perlmps an 
eye-witness of the Tatar raids (sec Bacher, * Ausdem 
Wörterbuch des Tanhum,” 1903, p. 11). Nahmanides 
died in 1270, and the yeshibah Tost its attraction. 

In the year 1922 Estor Farhi was in Jerusalem; 
and his * Kaftor wa-Feralt” (ch. vi.) gives an arche- 
ologieal deseription of thecity (Eng. trust. in “ Jtin- 
erary ” of Benjamin of Tudelu, ii. 398; German, in 
Zunz, *G. 8.”i1. 268). According to Farhi, Jeru- 
salem was three parasangs long. He ments 
tha entinnce to the Unve of Hezekiah (B. K. 166), 
within the walls of Jerusalem to the north; the tent 
erected by David for the Ark, which was supposed 
to be süll in a place called * David’s Temple,” south 
of Mt. Moriah (comp. “ Yihus ha-Abot,” p. 25) 
morthwest of this was a place near whieh were a 
synagogue and the Jewish quarter (see David b. 
Zimrah, Responsa, No. 633). The city of Jerusalem 
is, according to hin, higber than Mt. Moriah, aud 


trans. in Carmoly, Le. 


ef course higher tun the above-meutioned syna- 
gogue. A further deseription of the city is obtained 
from a letter written by Isaac 1Iclo of Aragon in the 
1333 (Tamez, le. v. He deseribes the com- 
mueity as a large une, most of jts members having 
come froın Frauce (probably referriug to Lie rubLis 
mentioneıl above); they Mir at peace anıl in secm- 
ing tranguillity. Many were dyers, clothiers, and 
shoewakers; others were engaged in commerce and 
shopkeeping. A few were busy with mediehe, as- 
tronomy, and mathematies; but most of them were 
stadents of the Law and were nourished by tie com- 
mwity. Iiwusanollinstitution thatthe Talmudie 
scholas shonkl be exempt from all taxes except 
the poll This was reenforced by Isaac Cohen 
Sholal, and js mentioned in 1535 by Moses de Rossi 
(I. Q. R.” ix. 498, 28). Isaac Helo deseribes four 
‚gates of thecity: Ha-Rahamim to the east, leading 10 
the Mount of Olives, wbere the Jewish cemetery is; 
David’s Gate, leading to the Valley of Rephaim on Ihe 
west; the Gate of Abraham to the nortl, leading 10 
the tombs of the kiugsaud to the cavern of Ben Sira, 
the grandson of Jeremiah; and the Zion Gute to tbe 
south, leading to Mt. Zion, tie Hinvom Valley, and 
Sitoalı. He places David's fortress upon Mt. Zion, 
but (he Temple upon Mt. Moriah. He enumerates 
seven remarkable thingsiu Jerusalem: the Tower of 
David, where the Jews used to Five, but which ab 
his time was only a fortification ; the Palace of Solo- 
mon, in Christian times a hospital, but at his time a 
market-place; the tomb of Huldah on the Mount of 
Olives: tie sepulchers of thie kiugs of Judah, the 
exact location of which was unknown to him; the 
tohs of tie Kings; tbe Palace of Helena, used in 
his day by the Mohammedan oflelals; the Gate In- 
ahamim and the western wall of (he Temple. 

The number of Aslıkenazim in Jerusalem grew 
Ay, and a certain Isane ha-Levi (Asir Ia-Tik- 
wah) founded a yeshihah for them. R. Samuel 
Schlettstadt had eome from Strasburg (. 1890), but 
had rerurned after a short whi Thongh the Sc- 

phardin formed a separate enngregu- 


Ashikena- tion, all ihe Jews worshiped ih one 
zim and symagogue, In 1434 the plague brake 
Sephardim. out in rhe city and ninety Jews per- 


isbed. A short while after this ihe 
Italian Talmudist, Elijah of Ferrara, came to Jorn- 
salem; and ia 1487 he was chosen # rabbi and 
head of the bet ha-midrmsl, his decisions having 
validity in Syrin on the one hand and in Egypt on 
the other. He seems also to have been n physieian 
(for his letters see . Exerve. v. 181, 5.0.). He 
relates that. the Jewish women maunfacturei silk, 
which the men theu sold. 

TE Isuac Zarfati's Jeiter (Jeilinek, “Kontres 
Tatnu,” p. 14) belongs to this period (end of the hf- 
teeuth century; Grälz, “Gesch.” viit. 446), it would 
seem (hat tlıe report had been spread in Germany 
that the Jews had bought Mt. Zion, had destroyed 
the buildings upon it, aud had also bought the Holy 
Sepulcher. For this renson Jews were not allowed 
on Venctian ships, but had to travel to Jerusalem by 
the land route (mentioned also by Obadiah of Berti- 
noro, el. Neubauer, p. 68). Probably in commeetion 
with a similar ramor, the Jews of Calabria were 
wuletel in a large sum, owing to tlie vexations 
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eauscl by Jerusalem Jews to tle Minorite convent: 
‚on Mount Zion (Jorya, “Notes . . . pour Histo 
des Croisades,” fi. 255, Paris The conditions 
in Jerusalem grew so bad that wi i 
than 100 families left the eity, among them flat of 
R. Nathan Cohen Sholal. A contributing cause was 
another famine which in 1441 came upon the cit, 
In nddition to his, the Nameluke sultan Ka’it Bey 
@r. 1450) demanded of the Jews 400 Incats a year, 
besiles Lie 50 ducats which they had to pay to the 
eity authorities for the privilege of ma 
Forthecollection of this sum, asortof 
was establislied in Jerusalem, who together with A 
others was responsible for thetax. The consequent 
hardsbip was so great tat the community was 
forecu 0 sell its books, the holy ormaments, and even 
the serolls of the Law (sec the letter of the Terusa- 
lem congregution, dated 1436, in *Summelband,” 
Mok aunim, 1888, p. 46). The attitude 07 the 
Bephardim toward the Ashkenazim in this matter 
was not calculated to increase the good-will between 
the commuuities, the latter feeling that they were 
being ade the scapegoat (see te complaint of 
Israel Isserlein in “Pesakim,” No. 88; Grütz, 
“Gesch.” viii. 294), It wasatthisthnetbattbe well- 
known "talglanah” was laid down “that if a man 
die without issue his property (with the exception 
of real estate) shalt go to tlıe community unfess he 
shall have made an arrangement with the leaders 
during bis euime.” As many old people came to 
Jerusalem, this brought in a consilerable sum of 
money (Moses Hagiz in his “Sefut Emet ” says that 
in his time it was as much as 2.000 franes a yuaı 
bnt it also Ted to abuses, as the ol people were not 
properly cared for. The deeree therefore created 
much diseussion and opposition, and had to be re- 
ewed every ten or Iwenty years. Ta 1720 it was 
enforcel byn haskanınh from the rabbis in Constan- 
tinople (Lunez, Le, v. 121). 
in 1481 Meshullam of Volterra visited the city 
(see his letter in Lunez, l.e. 5.202). He found tere 
10,000 Mohamniedan anıl about 250 Jewisli families 
(Brüll’s *Jahrb.” vi. 123). The Gate ba-Rahamlın, 
he says, is 4 enbits ubore the eartlı 
Meshullem and 2% eubits below; and he solemuly 
of reeordis that on every Ninth of Ab, 
Volterra. when the Jews go to Pray nenr where 
the Temple was sitated, the lights 
g0 out of their own accord, Of the twelve gates in 
the Temple area, Ave were elosed: the two Ha- 
Rubamim mentioned above aud ihree others which 
bad been built up by Ihe Moslems, but the traces of 
\hiel enuld still be seen. He speaks of_the build- 
ings in Jerusalem as large and beautiful; and it 
interesting 10 note (hat. lie gives Ihe name “Mi. 
Zion” to the hill on which the Temple stood (pp. 
202, 207), He mentimns as s R. Joseph de 
Montafın Aslıkenazi, aud as vice-pamas R. Jacob b. 
Moses. "The chief nabbi was R. SI 


inet at his time, 
first. of tliem seems to have been R. Moses Twenty- 


ing out, "shelihim ® 


foar (Par DIWP)- 
Bertinoro, dated respeetively 1488 and 1489 (ed. 
Neubauer, Leipsie, 1863), give an interesting pieture 
0X the Jernsulen Jews at this fme. Among tlıe 


The two letters of Ohadiah of | 
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"the extent 01,000 gold pieces. 


; tom 


4,090 inhabitants he found Tewish families, 
1 in poor eircnnıstanees, and in the ratio of seven 
women toone man. The community was in debt to 
Even theomaments 
on the scrollsof Ihe Law Ind been sold. Jews Iived 
not only in ilie Jews’ street, but also. on Zim. II 
was especially interested in (he Aslıkenazie Jews, 10 
whomall the housesaronnd thesynagogue belouged 
The expulsion of (he Jews from Spain and Por- 
tugal in 1492 sent Jarge numbers of Jews to the 
East. years 120 families were added to 
“ in Jerusalem, aud the community 

munbered 1.500 souls. Tlie anonymous writer wlio 
came to Bertinoro in Jerusalem in 1495 (Neubnuer, 
Zwei Briefe Obadjuhs,” pp. 80ct ng.) 


Effect of could hardiy find n dwelling-place in 
Expulsioa the eity. With the exeeption of tlıe 
from goldsmiths, it was dificult for woı 
Spain. men to makea living. The Jews had 


to pay a poll-tax of 14 ducats. Near 
the Jews’ qnarter there was a gute of which they 
had ıbe key. “he houses were mınde of stone and 
brick, no wood being used; they contuined five or 
six rooms ench. Ile mentions the Midraslı of King 
Solomon (t.e., the Aksa Mosque), near the synn- 
gogue, aud states that the Jews were not allowed to 
enter jt. This midraslı is also mentioned by Isaac 
b. Meir Latif (sce his letter iu *Ozar Tob,” p. 33). 
He says that Jerusalem was twice tlie size of Au- 
cona, and that iv took him six hours to make the 
tour of the eity. He found tlie Jews living on 
good terms with the Moslems, which bad not always 
been the ense, at Jenst as regards the Ulemas. A 
signiffenut exanıple of their fannticiem is given in 
conneetion with the synagogue of Nahmanides. It 
is said that a woman out of spite had sold a piece 
oE property near tie synagogue to the Mohammed- 
aus, who bad built there a mosque and who desired 
kea street leading directly to it. The Mos- 
tems wished to buy a conriyard for this purpose, 
but the Jews refuseil to sch. The rain had 
washed away part. of the wall and disclosed a door 
in this courtyard west of the mosque. The matter 
wuscarried before tlıe sultan in Egypt. Itwas heid 
{hat ihe synagogue was a new one and that there- 
force, according to tie Pact of Omar, it had no sight 
to exist. It was close Sora time, and though the 
Jews paida hırge sum of money. it was pulled down 
by the fanatical religious leulers. The ense was 
again brought before the sultau; the ringleaders 
were puuished; aud the syuagogue was eventually 
rebuilt (1478: sew the account by Mujir al Din in 
Lunez, de. ü *Gesch.” W3: Ola 
diah of Bertiuoro, p. 60: Kolon, Respon. a 
Schwarz, “Tebu'ot ha-Arez,” ed. Lunez, 10. p. 
465). 

The exiles from Spain eommenced to form a new 
eongregation (‘Adat Sefardin), wiieh caused the 
‚Ashkenazim to form one also; the North Afrieaus 
instituted a third (Adat ba-Ma'arabim); and the 
‚old inlabitants were thus left to tlumselves dat 
'ha-Moriskos or Musta im). These communities, 
however, still seem to have nsed one and the same 
synagogue. In course of time the Arabic-speak- 
ing Jews drew together again and joined the Seplar 
«dim, tke result being the establisiment of two main 
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elasses, the Aslıkenazim and tlıe Seplardim. The first 
set of takkanot for the community seaus to have 
been Iaid down by the nagid of Ezypt, Isane Cohen 
Sholal, in 1509, and accepted by the Jerusalem yeshi- 
bab. In 1517 a further series of takkanot was 
drawn up, approved by the nagid, engraved on a 
plate, and aflixed to the wall of (he synagogue. 

In the same year ıhe Ottoman Turks captured 
Syria. Salim I. abolished the otfice of nagid in 
Egypt: aud Sholal came to Jerusalem. The latter 
did much good in the city, spending his own money 
and founding two new yeshibot, so that many schol- 

ars flocked thither from other parts of 
Takkanot. Palestine. He also Inid down some 

further takkanot; namely, that a Jew 
should not cite a Tellow Jew before a Molammedan 
court, unless he had previousiy eited him three 
times before a bet din; that no unscemly drivkiug 
should take placeat the tomb of Samuel the prophet; 
and tat disputes should not be held iu the syna- 
gogue. He seems to Iave commenced to regulate 
ne halulkah and to have instituted vigils (" mish- 
narot ”), for which in 1521 he drew up special rules. 
It is said that on the first day of these vigils there 
was a heavy raivfall, and lighining damaged the 
«lome of the Great Mosque (see letter of the Jerusa- 
lem rabbis, published by Neubauer iv * Ha-Leba- 
non,” 1888, v. 26). 

Tu 1527 Sulaiman I. begau to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem. He also improved the water-supply, 
bringiug water from a distance into tree basins 
»enr the Haram area. The Tower of David was 
also restored, the walls being finished in 1542. Su- 
laiman avec the Jews permission to do whatever 
work tley wished, and the Jewish accounts tuke 
eognizance of his action; e.g., the authar of the 
“ Yinus ha-Abot” (ed. Hottinger, 1639; ed. Baruch, 
Leghora, 1785; transl, Carmoly, Z.c. p. 458), who in 
1522 came to Jerusalem from Venice. Herelates that 
{here were four covered wurket-pluces: one for Mo- 
hammedausselliog wool and flı asecond for Jews 
selling spices; a third for the sale of vegetables; 
and a fourrh for the sale of Fruit. The most beau- 
tiful street was that leading from a gate in the Tem- 
plearea, Hehimself lived “io the house of Dilate.” 
He refers to the twelve gates of tie Hiram area, len 
of which, he says, were open; an seven gates of 
the city, of which he inentions only Bab al-Saht 
Bab al-"Amud, and Bab al-Kuttan, an three gates 
on the side of Zion. He gives a deseription of the 
Nahmanides Synagogne wirh its beautiful marble 
eolumms. "The ouly window was in the door on the 
west side, so tat lights had to be used even during 
the daytime, There were 300 Jewish families io the 
city, among which were more tlan 500 widows, In 
addition to Isaac Sholal, he mentions R. David ibn 
Shoshan, the physieian, as head of tle Sephardie 
yesbibah, andaR. Isracl as head of the Ashkenazie 
yesbibah. In 1523 David Reubeni was in Jerusalenı 
for five weeks. Ile allirıns (Neubauer, “M. J. ©.” 
ii. 145) that the Moslems sliowed him thecave below 
the rook in the Great Mosque. IIe spcaks of two 
hills; one being Zion, where David was buried, aud 
the other, Jerusalem. The same year a severe 
drought afflieted the eity so that many fled; among 
them the nagid, who died in 15° He was followeil 


as head of the community by Levi ibn Habib, who 
was active in promoling harınony among the vari- 
ous Jewish parties iu the eity. } 

Iacob certain disturbanee was wrought in 
Berab and 15% by ıhe coming.of Solomon Molko. 
Ibn Habib. Many people comnienced to fast, 

awaiting (he end of time. Ilis influ- 
‘er, was effeetually nullined by Ihn Ha- 
bib. In 1338 Jacob BerAR attempter to reestablish 
the old practise of ordination (“senikah”) in Pal- 
estine; and althouglı Ihn Habib himself wus one 
‚of those ordained by him, he resented the ordination, 
and Berab was olligerl to Niy to Egypt. 

The inhabitauts, especially the scholars, had 
largely increased in number; and though the former 
were well-to-do because of {he many merchants that 
came from Italy, the scholars languislied. Debts 
were contracted; and some of the houses used for 
charitable purposes had to be sold. This is espe- 
cially dwelt on in two letters written by a certain 
R. Israel to Abraham of Perugia (* Sammelband,” 
Mekize Nirdamim, 188$, p. 26). In his day there 
were two yeshibot, one of David Shoshan; but 
the scholars had to leave and seek sustenance 
sewhere, Ouly goldsmiths, silverswitlis, weuv- 
5, and shoemakers could make a living (dd. pp. 
25, 26); the rest of the Jews hawked their wares 
in the neighboriug villnges. Most of the learned 
men were Sephardim; but two German scholars Iad 
recentiy arıived (iL. p. 80, below). Attumpts had 
been made at various times Lo force the scholars to 
contribue to taxes other {han tie poll-tax. Im 
order to prevent this, atalkanah had been kid down 
in 1509 by the Beve ha-Yeshihah (20 in number); 

Y newed toward the end of 1547 aud again 
ccording to Avila) or 1596 (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.” xvi “Centralauzeiger für Jü- 
dische Literatur.” i 


558. and was sucoeeded Iy 
Even he wasmnudle to ligliten 
the burden of the taxes Jevied by tie Turks; and 
with many otliers jeft the eity in 1567 and went 
to Safed. In addition to Ibn Tlabib the following 
prominent men deserve mention:; Menahem di Lon- 
sano (156%, Moses Alshakar of Egypt, Auıon b. 
Hayyim, Simon Ja-Levi Innsburg of Frankfort, and 
Moses Najjaralı of Damascus. In 1586 tronble was 
ocensioned hy the Mostenis: {he mufui deelared tat 
the synagogue of Nahmanides had previousiy heen 
a mosque; und it had to be vacated. The Scphar- 
dim then built a synagogue, now the K. K. Talmud 
Torah; the Ashkenazim, one near tlie closed 8} 
sogue, supposed to be !hepresent Menuhem Ziyyon, 
In 1587 additional takkkunot were issued, and after 
seven months had to be rcaflirned. In 1594 and 
1599 the community was further depleted hy 
plagues. In addition 10 the talkkanalı of 1596, herem 
was placed upon all tlıose who should rev the 
names of riel scholars to tlie authorities, oses 
Alshech, rubbi in Sufed, intervened and secured aid 
forthe Jerusalem Jew. 

For a number of yı 
met with; and in spite of the plagne, which reap- 
peared in 1618 (Azulai, “ Hescd le-Abraham,” Intr 
duction), the Jews prospered. In 1621 Isajah Horo- 
witz (Sheloli) went (o Jerusalem as head of the 
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Ashkenazim, who had beeome very inıportant in the 

eommwity. Through him me to Jeru- 

salem from the Jews of Pragu 

he and orhers were obliged to fiee to Safed on aı 

count of the extortions of the pasha. In 1023 au | 

attempt was made to separate the Sephardie from | 
i 


tie Ashkenazic halukkah ; but it was vetoed by the 
authorities, wio reissued the talkkanah referring to 
it (Lunez, “ Jerusalem.” ii. 147). In 1025 Mohan- 
med ibn Farukh became governor of Jerusalem; and 
he oppressed the people with such onerous taxcs 
that they fled to the rocks and «wverns around 
the eityand hud hardly suflieient clothing fo eover 


into a mill. In 1627 Ihu Farukh was depased. He 
extorted in all 50,000 piasters from the Jews. 
An account of ihese persecutions, under the title 
= Hoybot Yerushalayim.” was drawn up by the rabbis 
of Jerusalem, and sent 1o Venice {printed iu 1636; 
see Steinschneider, * Cat. Bodl.” 3547, who has 
given a German (ranslation in Pascheles, * Sippu- 
im,” 1856, iv. 49). A special deputy was sent to 
Europe to collect funds in aid of the commnnity, 
the Aslıkenazie congregation having been practiunlly 
broken up by the Night of Horowitz, and the few 
who were left having jeined Ihe Scphardim. A 
letter was also sent to the Jews of Persia (Lunez, 


1. Jewish Quarter. 2. Bethlehem. 3, Pool of 


ERÜSALEN, Circe 100. 
am. $. Tomb of Rachel. 5. Tomb ottbe Kiugs. 6. Palace of Herod. 


7. Nusanie of Omar. $. Tomb of Absalom. 


(Frum Reenandian Amica, “Ta 


themselves, His brother-in.aw Oltoman Agha 
took Ihn Farukh’s pinee for a short time while 
tie later went on a pilgrimage. It was Ottoman 
who imprisoved Horowitz, Isuac Habillo, Moses 
Cordavero, and others (Lunez, Ze. ii. 38), and de- 
manded heavy ransons. Ibn Faruklı returned and 
did worse than before. Complalnt was made to 
{he authorities in Damaseus; and a cadi was sent to 
watch Ibn Farulsh. Even thisresulted in no change. 
Some of the leaders w tortured, 2.9. 
@iulah, Moscs Romano, and espech 


complaint before the vali of Damasens. The cadi 


of Jerusnlan joined in theoppression. He extorted } 
money by threatening lo turn one of the synagogtiex | 


jammel Tar- | 
Iy Abraham j 
Ustiral, brother of Isaac Aboab, who had laid te } 


della Terra Santa," Floruce, 1620) 


l.e. v. 262) comp) 
be alloweil to reside in the ei 
that number was being paid. 

A letter written about this time by an unknowa 
trareler from Carpi to his son (£d. v. 14) las been 
pieserved. He found in Jerusalem many members 
of well-knowu Italian families. .g.. Moses Fiuzi. 
David Moscato, Mattatlias Rieti, and Benjamin b. 
Moses of Orbino. The Jews were compelled to 
wear the sıme clothing as (he Turks, exeept that. 
they wore a bonnet tescinbling a “cappello.” The 
community was deep in debt. Several times it 
had had t0 pay asum of 6.000 pasters. There were 
two spnagogues: a small one for the Ashıkenazim. 
at whose head was Horowitz; another, a large one, 


ing that only 144 Jews were to 
as poll-tas for only 
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for the Sephardim, near to wlich was a bet I 
tash. There was also a small Ka N 
the congregation of which numbered 
mateılthe Jewish population at2,000souls. The eity 
had eight gutes, the walls having been built 100 
ycars before his fime. LIe deseribes nt length the 
city and its monuments, espeelilly the western wall 
where the Jews were allowel to congregule in times 
of peuee. Ic spenks of the prayers prepared for 
the visits to {his wall-an carly reference, since tlıe 
present prayers were arranged only at the begin- 
hing of theninetecnth century, by R. Samuel{author 
ot ®Minhat Shemuel”) under the title "Shu’ure 
Dim‘ah.” 

In 1635 Solomon al-Gazi eanıe to Jerusalem Irom 
Smyma. Ho was the progenitor of a large and 


Karaite, Moses b. Elijah ha-Levi (Gurland, Ze. p- 
86), visited the eity. He deseribes Ihe same syı 
gogue as very beautiful, and has much to say of Ihe 
wonderful cave under the sanctuary, mentioned 
above in eonneetion with David Reubeni. In 1645 
the chiet rabbi of Jerusalem was Jucob Ha 
Zemalı, a plıysician from Portugal. The impo 
rabbis of the time were Natlan Spira of ©) 
Uri Shraga Phocbus. and Meir Poppers. In 16 
pearerl the “ Darke Ziyyon ” of Mosesb. Isrücl Naph- 
tali Porges (Moses Prüger; transl. by Steinschneider 
in #2. D. P. V.” iii, 225). At the gate of Jerusa- 
lem Moses Ind 10 pay a tax of 2 löwenthuler (60 
paras; sce Gurlund, Ze. p. 12). He mentions the 
synagogue in the comt of the Temple, which was 
closed to the public after the evening v.and 
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5 (Eream a phntngesph Sy Ihe Auserican Colany, Jerusalau) 


important family. Of thescholars of tlıat time may 
be mentioned Samnel Garmizon, Moses Galante, and 
special bet ha-midraslı had been 
hythe Vega brothersof Leghorn; 
aud among his pupils may be men- 


Solomon tioned Moses ibn Habib and Joseph 
al-Gazi’s Almosnivo. In 1641 Samuel b. David, 
Descrip- the Karate, visited Jerusalem (Gur- 

tion. land, Le. pp. 12etseg.). He givesan 


account of the Karite synugogue, 
founded, he says, by Anan, which was built so low 
down that it had to be reached by twenty steps; he 
also states that there were fifteen houses provided for 
the poor, in which twenty-seven persons (families?) 
were maintained. He mentions six gatesof the city, 
aud ahill near the Mount of Olives, where Abraham 
had caused his attendants to wait, and where the 
Jews were accustomed to pray. In 1658 another 


the two yeshibot. The poll-tax amounted to 3 lü- 
wenthaler for each houscholder, The community, he 
found, had been in great want, especially since the 
Chmichnicki disasters in Poland, from which country 
much money had usually come. Near the Jewish 
burial-ground were two holes in the earth popularly 
supposed to lead to Gehennn (sec Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.” 1864, p. 105) 

In 1665 the chiet rabbi was Moses Gulante, and 
among his associates were Abraham Zemah, Joseph 
Hagiz, and Aaron Padro (Pardo 2). Shabberhai 
Zebi, though in Palestine at this time, docs not soem 
to have visiterl Jerusalem. Galante was folowed 
by Moses ibn Habil io 1689; while the Iicad of the 
Aslıkenazim was Moses ha-Kohen. In 1690 u large 
number of Hasidim, at whose head was R. Judah 
he-Hasid of Shidliz near Grodno, came to Jerusalem 
and took up their abode in Dair Sikeaji, which on 
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{hat account was afterward ealled “ Hurbat Rabbi 
Fudaı 3 Juduh, however, died three day: 
after their hey were so poor tlıat. in order 
to meet tlıc exaetions oEtbe anthorities, ihey had ıo 
hypothecateall their buildiogs, and Moses ha-Kohen, 
head of the Aslıken: 
6£Slutsk, to Burope to guther money in their behalt. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main alone sent 128,000 } 
(25.600 gulden), and Metz 5,000 gulden. Tspecially 
hetpful were Samson Wertleimer and is son Wolf 


of Vienna, who notonly sent largesums, but (hrougl 
court infinence exereised through the Austrian rep- 


resentative at Coustantinople tried to prevent te 
Jews in Jerusalem from falling 5 
debt (see Kauftnann in “R. E. 7. 
in *Jerusalem,? iv. 25 et sap). 

In the 1605 Moses Hayyun was chief rabbi. 
Eighteenth Among other nent vabbis were 
Century. Samuel Tanujiand Moses Hagiz, while 
the head of the Aslıkenazim was Na- 

than Nata of Mannheim. In 1715 the chiefrabbi was 
Abraham Yizhaki, whose suecessor for two years was 
Benjamin ha- 


Mizrahi, and Menahem Habib. In 1738 FEinanuet 
Hai Rieci came to ‚Jerusalem, and in 1742 yyim 
ibn “Attar, who beean ident of one of the 
bot. In 1745 Nissim Hayyim Moses Mizrahi was 
chief rabbi. He was followed by Israel Jacoh al- 
i, and in 1754 by Isaac Im-Kohen of the Rapoport 
iyin Lublin. Prominent. in Isaae’s day were 
im Josep ph Azulai, Jonalı Nabon, und Joseph 
Isune was followed in 1762 by 
as Bekor Samucl, and in 1786 by 
n whose day there lived the noted 

of Yemen. 
There is a short account ol Jerusalem during this 
period in Moses Hagiz’s “Parashat Eie Mussa‘ai ” 
(eited in“ Hibvat Yı ulayim,” pp. STaetsey.). The 
;es were paid from thesum gathered 
by the eongregation from those who 
had died in Jerusalem, which prodtced 
an income of 3,000 piasters. There 
were then about 9,000 Mohammedans 
ans in the eity, aud 1,000 Jews, most; of 
whom were Sephardim. In 1758 there were eight 
Sephardie yeshi- 


Koheu Ma‘ali. 
In 1716 ap- 
pearedthe“Shn- 
“alu Shelom Ye- 
rusbalayim” of 
Gedalinh of So- 
mieez (transl. by 
Steinschneider 
in #7, D.P. V.” 
iü. 220). Geda- 
Yah had come 
with Judah he- 
Hasid. He de- 
seribes the 
synagogue built 
by the Hasi- 
dim in.a co 
yard in which 


bot, each with 
a definite in- 
come: (1) that of 
R. Jacob Ferrnra 
of Holland (1,200 
vi. a year): (2) 
Newe Shalom, 
founded by R. 
Isare Dimayo ot 
Constantinople 
(700 pi.}; (8) Pe- 
’er ‘Anawim, 
founded by the 
Franeo family 
of Leghom (600 
pl.); (4) Hesed 
le-Abraham 
(1,000 pi); &) 


were forty 
houses. When 
new pasha came, 
tie Jews paid him 500 Jöwenthaler for three years, 
andan extra bakshislı wbenever any additional build- 
ing was to beereeted. To meet these requirements, 
money had to be Lorrowed from the Turks at 10 per 
cent. The Jews were forbidden to sell wine orother 
Tiquor to the Turks. Few of them had shops; and 
they were in general very poor. In 1703 the people 
of the city had revolted against the pasha and had 
shut the gates of the city upon him. His successor 
was allowed to enter only for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the taxes; but in 1705-6 he put down tlıe rehel- 
lion, and demanded much money from the richer 
Jews. Another paslır forbade the Jews to wear 
white garments on Sabbath or iron in the soles of 
their shoes, Their turbans were to be large and 
black; and on the stieet. Jews werealwaysto passon 
the left of Moslems. In the Moslems fell upon 
the synagogue of the A im; bumed all te 
woodwork and the books; took the Jews prisoners; 
and occupied all the dwelling-places in Dair Si 

In 1730 the chief rabbi was Elenzar b. Jacob 
Nahun, and bis associutes were Isaac Zarli, Israel 


(From Schw 


Dwsigiive History of Palestine,” 1810) 


Damesek Elie- 
zer, fouided by 
Eliezer Ashke- 
450 pi.); (6) Keneset Yistael, founded Dy Hay- 
a ibn “Attur (600 pi.); (7) tbatof Mordecai Taluk of 
the Maghreb (409 pi.); and (8) that of Abraham Me- 
yulas (1,000 pi). In addition, there were a cabn- 
listie yeshibah, Bet-cl, founder by R. Shalom, aud 
three private yeshibot. There were only a few Ash- 
kenazim at this time; and these had no separate 
congregation (sce leiter of the rabbis of Coustan- 
tinople in “ Jerusalem,” 

In 1782sone trouble arose in regard to tlıo burial- 
ground on the Mount of Olives, tbe site of wbich 
the Mohammedans wisbed 1o use. They were 
boughtoff with a largesum ot money (* Jerusalem,” 
In 1785 Beujamin b. Elijah, the Karaite, 
te Jerusalem (Gurland, Le. p. 48). He men- 
Lions six gates: the Western, David, Hebron, Dan 
eus, Pillar, and Lion. He speaks of two bu 
places: a new one under the wall near the Midrash 
of Solonıon, aud the old one separated from this by 
a valley. 

When Napoleon came to Palestine in 1798, the 
Jews were accused of assisting Lim, and were threat- 
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eued with death by tlıe Moslems. Led by Mordecai 
al-Gazi they assembled at the Wailine-Wan for 
prayer. Napoleon, however, did not come near the 
eity. The condition of the Jews at this time was so 
bad that the chief rubbi, Yom-Tob al-Gazi, went to 
Europe in their behalf, returning in 1901. Ile was 
followed in office by Mordeeat Joseph Meyulus 
(180%), who was suceeeded by Jacob 

In the Moses ‘Ayish ol (he Maghreb (1306). 
Nineteenth In his day lived Zechariah Zamiroand 
Century. Solomon Isaac Meyulias, Onacconnt 
of the plague in Safed a number of 

Jews came thence to Jerusalem, at times clothiug 
themselves as Sephardim in order to escape the 


and an attempt was made in 1816 to setile tlıc mat- 
ter in Cowstantinople. The ehiel rabbi of the com- 
1507 was Jacob Koral; in 1813. Joseph b. 
im Hazzan of Smyma; and in 1922, Yom- 


when jt was filled by Moses Sozin, and in 1826 by 
Moses Jonah Nabon. iu 1825 Syria and Palestine 
revolted against Turkisli rule, and in 1832 the eoun- 
try was taken by Mohammed Aliof Egypt. Tn 1840 
Jerusalem was restored to the Turks. During this 
time a nunıber of Ashıkenazim had come from Tus- 
sin. Great distress prevailel amung the lcarneıl 
men; messengers were sent out to all parts of 
Europe and t0 the Tuited States; and the Halık- 


TUE GREAT ASUKKNAZIE SYSAGOGCH AT JEk 


ram a pintnerapi) 


hatred of the Mohammedans. Two of them, R. 
Menahem Mendel and R. Abraham Solomon Zu 
founded the ‘Adut Aslıkenazim Peruslı 
of abont twenty persons. They had a private syna 

gogue in the house which Id been the yeshibul of 
im ibn ‘Atfar, where the peil on weck- 
days. On other days they praredl in the synagogue 
of tho Sephardim, whose eemetery also the, 
By tie year 1817 they had a yeshibah of their own 
(see letter iu * Jerusalem.” v. 112); but iley were 
iu continnal dread that the taxes left mnpaid by 
former Asııkenazim would be demanded of thew. 


kalı was organizud. Tu 1927 Moses Montcfiore 
ited Jerusalem for the Arst time. Oecasional aid 
came through (ie European powers; e.g., in 1820, 
through an Austrian representative. Prokesch Os 
ten, wie had been sent from Vienna tn look after 
an subject. 

contiuned to come in large numbers, 
nia, White Russio, and other European 
countries; often whole families arrived, .9., Shem- 
ariah Luria with forty persons. Taria di much 
for the Aslıkenazim; but after a short while he re- 
irneil to Russia (1839). Tu order to establish a bet 
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ha-midrash, Akiba Leeren of Amsterdam gavea cer- 
thin sum of money 10 be used for this purpose by 
Rabbi Isalalı YpnTına. This was called “Sukkat 
Shalom,” or more popwlarly * Bet lia-Midrash of R. 
Isaiah.” This produced a split in tie Ashkenazic 
community; but after ten years the Hurbah was 
vietorious. R. Abraham Solomon Zoref went to 
Egypt in order to obtain authority to rebufld the 
*Hurbat R. Yehudah hie-Elasid,” He was helped 
by the Russian and Austrian eonsals, and received 
the necessary permission. The new bet ha-nıidraslı, 


land was the first European power {0 send a consul 
to Jerusalem (1839); by the year 1944 Austria, Sar- 
dinia, Prussia, France, and Russia were similarly 
represented. The Damascus Affair of 1840, by briog- 
ing Cr&mieux, Albert Colin, and Montefore to Pal- 
estine, made the wreiched condition of the Jerusalem 
Jews kuown to tleir brethren. The idea had arisen 
among the Asbkenazim and Sephardim of ‚Terusalem 
that it was necessary to induce the Jews to till the 
soil again. Monteßore took up this idea, and was 
assistel by R. Aryeh b. Jerahmeel, who bad taken 


Tower or 


called “Menahem Ziyyon.” or popularly “Bet ha- 
Midraslı hu-Yashen.” was inaugurated in 1837. 

The same year there was a slight earthgunke in 
Jerusalem, which, however, was very severely felt 
iu Safed and Tiberius. This caused many families 
t0 remove from tlıese places to Jerusalem, where the 
anniversary af the event is still observed. The 
plague appearedt in Jerusalem in 1933 andl 1939. as 
many as Nfteen persons dying in one day. 


Eug- | to him to keep order and to protect him. 


STONIA, JERUSALEM. 


vr Boni) 


the place of Menahem Mendel (d. 1847) as hend of 
the Ashkenazie Jewe. 

Moses Nabon had been followed in 1841 as chief 
rabbi by Judah Bekor Raphael Nabon, and he in 
1842 by Abraham Hayyim Gagim. ITe scemsto have 
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T werg at tlıls me seven, assemblies: Ihe general 
| assembiy gbban Apr) of eighty Ienmed and lay 
members, under tle presideney of the vice-Iukam 
bashi; the spiritual assenbly (arm Ay) of seven 
learneıE men, eleeted by the general assemibhy; and 

| the “material ” assembly OBtar 13%) of cight mem- 
; bes, also eleeted by tlie gencrl assombly (soo the 
: n. rules, anda list of the hakam Daslisin “Jeru- 
"188 e180q.). du 1854 Albert Cohn was in 
usalem as almoner for the Rothschilds and orher 
ws of Europe. Ile gave his attention espr- 
to the elTorts of the missionnries and to the 
Ikkah system. He founded a hospital, u society 
of manual work n1s’ school, anıl 
Albert loan society. In 1856 Monteliore, who 
Cohn and visited Jerusalem in 1927, 1839, 1840, 
Ludwig 1855, 1866, and 1875, made it possible 

| Frankl. for 300 Jews to tako up agrienlture; 
| he also huid the fonndation tor a hos- 
} pital, and foundeil a girls’ school, ngninst which, 
R ver, aherem was issued. The Scphardic con- 
18 now deereasing in numbers, and so 
| poor that ju 1854 46 had to sell its bet ha-mirash; 
x the Aslıkenazim received permission to 

w synagogne (nished in 1864), which 
«l “Bet Yarakob.” Some statisties of the 
are due to tlıe visit of Ludwig August 
S who went from Vienma 10 Jerusalem to 
fonnd the Fran Rtise von Herz-Lämel School. A 
section of the community was violently opposel 1o 
this foundation, feariug that a modern schon] would 
inimical to Orthadox observanee. Placmuls were 
put on tie houses, lamentations recited, ud pray 
offered up at the Wailing-Wall. Frankl, however, 
was suceessful, beiug assisted by the Austrian con- 
sul, Pizzumano, and by Kiamil, the pasha of Jerusa- 
lem. OF tho 18,000 iulmbitants of the eity 5,137 
were Jews; and of the latter 1,700 were under Aus- 
trinn protection. Frankl gives the following detail 
Sephardim, 3,500; Ashıkenazim Perushin, 770, H 
m, 480; Anstrinns, 145; Warsawers, 145; Habul, 
90; Germans, 57; total, 5,18% (seo “ Monatsschrift,” 
1856, p. 330; in his “Nach Jerusalem,” i. 11, Leip- 
sie, 1858, he gives the number of Jews as 5,700). 
The Sephardim were so well organized that at their 
hend was a hakam basbi. For worldiy affairs, the 
“hakgıniın” choso three “ pekieim,” under whom 
there were three other chiefs. Three “mashgilim” 
(observers) examincd tlıe accounts of the leaders. 
The community had 36 yeshibot. The Perushim 
had no headin Jerusalem, ihe seat of authority being 
in Wiloa. The Hasilim, iwostly from Volhynin, 
had at their head Nissim Bat, who with the aid of 
Montefiore (£.c. p.22) was the first to establis 
ng-press in the eity. The Habad were Hasi- 
who got their name from the initial letters of 
the words “Hokmah,” “ Binah.” and “De‘ah.” The 
Warsuwers were madeup of Perushimand Hasidim. 
They had separated from the olher Aslıkenazim 
about (he year 1850. Ihe Gerinans, or as they called 
themselves“ Aushie Hod ” (i.c-, menof Ifolland and] 
Dfentschland]), had separate a year later. Zion, 
the large synagogue of the Scphardim, was really 
made up of four synagogues, which together occu- 
pied considerable spuce. According to tradition it 
had been built 460 years before Frankl’s time. The 
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synugogue of the Aslıkenazim (lJurbat R, Yehudah | system haviog ruined tie Jewish banking business 
he-Hasiıl) was rebuilt about 1856, a mau named Eze- | there, and the giftsof the charitable Europeans hav- 
kiel of Bagdad eontributing 100,000 piasters for the | ing been in the haudsof the Kolel (“ Ben Chananja,” 
purpose ("Nach Jerusalem,” p. 59). Frankl esti- | 1867, p. 45). Intle same ycar the water-works were 
nates the money sent every ycar in eharitable gifts | rebuilt, and water was brought to the eity from ‘En 
10 Jerusalem at 800,000 piasters. ‘Etum and from tl Pools of Solomon. In this year 
iu 1856 the Turkish authorities gave permission to Montefiore made his fifth visit, and contributed 
all persons 10 visit the mosques; and this brought | £300 on condition that the water should be led into 
Inore Europeans, who eommenced to build churches | the Jewish quarter. A Jewish manual school was 
and hospices. Te American Mission lad becu es- | founded by Baron Franchctti of Turin. In 1867 Al- 
tablisheil in the city 111821; (ie Eng- | bert Cohn of Pariscommeneed the work later contin- 

Further lish, in 1826. Tu 1845 tbe seat of the | ued by the Paris Rothschilds and the Alliance Israd- 
Benefac- Greek Ortlodox Patriarch hud been | lite Universelle, and Inid the foundation for a Jewish 
tions. moved from Constautinople to Jerusa- | library (32. p. 174). A serious atteınpt was made to 
lem ; aud in 1847 tbe Latin Patriarchate } provide Leiter dwellings for the Jews, who lived in 

had been renewed. Ju 1849 the Jerusalem Literary | miserable buts; this was largely due 10 tlc munid- 
and Scientific Society Iad been formed, out of | cence of the brotliers Hirsch in Halberstadt (ib. pp. 


AERUSALEN AS VIEWED PROM THE Nonril. 
(From s Ihetegraph Ins the American Colsog, Jerusahem.) 


which the Palestine Exploration Pund developed. | 459, 659). In 1870 Prof. H. Grätz aud M. Gottschalk 
The Jows also continued to inereaseiu numbers. Iu | Lewy of Berlin were in Jerusalen, aud, seeing tbe 
1854 the American Judah Tono enve 360,000 for | sad plight of the orphans left by recent Jewish im- 
the purpose of founding hospices for them; these | migrants, founded the Verein zur Erziehung Jü- 
were built on the road to Hebron, and were called | discher Waisen in Palüstiun, the sent of which was 
Op mDYn na, er “ Montetiore Homes,” because | in Frankfort-on-the-Main. The work was taken up 
the money wusexpended partly through that phitan- | by M. Herzberg. Despite the strongest possible op- 
thropist aud partiy through the “North American n, n certain R. Kuttner having put tie ban 
Relief Society fortbe Indigeut Jews of Jerusalem. learning of foreign Inngunges, a school was 
In 1864 the Rothschilds of London established the | established in which Arabie, Hebrew, German, 
Evelyn de Rothschild School for Girls. French, and English were taught. The Württem- 

In 1865 there was an epidemic of cholera, and tian sect) founded a coleny 
many Jews were vietims. The poverty in the city | in Jerusalem in 1873 and introducenl the soap-manu- 
was very great; flagrant abuses of tlie Halukkalı | facturiug industry. In 1878 the hospital Misgab 
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Wu-Dak was founded_lor the Jews, without distinc- 
tiou of party. Tn 1979 the English Mission Society 
founded, speeificnlly for Jews, a hospitat, a pilgri 
house, and schools at an expeuse of £10,000 a 
but the results of these missionary elforts were in- 
considerable, In the same year tIie colony Petah 
Tikwah was founded by Jerusalem Jews, as wellas 
au orplun asyhum for the Aslıkenazin, together 
with a school which wus afterward joinel (0 the 
Lämel School. In 1891 the wumber of Jews had ; 
grown 10 13,020; im 1801, 10 2,3%. Ta 1882 the 
London Society for the Assistance of Porsecutei 
Jews, fonnded by the Earl of Shaftesbury, bon 

a piece of property called“ Abrabam's Vineyarı 
in which Jews were employed. The colony of 
Artaf was bonght by Tews in 1890. The School for 


and 15 houses on (he Mount of Vlives, Other 
soejeties were founded 10 enable Jows to acquire 
Janded property, &.p., Klef She‘arim, Nahalat Ya‘a- 
!kob (1886). Hibbat Ia-Arcz, and Yishshub Erez Yis- 
zuel (1990). These were nided by similar soeietics in 
Europe, among then the Lema'an Ziyyon, founded 
by Israel TTildesheimer in Berlin, Ui Moses Montehore 
Tesı 1 Fund, and te Esıa in Germany. In 
addition to (he Jews, tl Russians and the Prench 
Gathoties have done a great deal to build up modern 
Jerusalem. The Russian buildings are nearly all in 
led quadrangle on the Jaffa road. They con- 
iv an insane asylum, mission- and pilgrim-houses, 
anda eathedral, On the Mount of Olives also Ihe 
Russiuns have built a chureh and a hospice for 
pilgrius. A Mrs. Spofford, who claimed prophetie 


Boys (Bet Sofer), fonnded by the Alliance, dates } 
from 1882. The British Ophthalmic Hospital was 
foundeil and is maintained by the Knights of St. 
John. 

Achange for the better came with the Russian 
Jews (1881-91), who brought with ihem more mod- 
ern ideas of life, Tt was Impossible to find room for 
all in theold Jewish quarter between the traditional 
Zion and the Temple mount. New 
portions were built up north and west 
of the eity, especially hy building so- 
cieties suchas Mahanch Yelndah, Sha- 
‘are Zedek, and Oholeh Mosheb. In 
1891 there were eighteen such societies, owning 400 
houses in front of tIıe Jaffa and Damascus gutes, 


Spread of 
Modern 
Jerusalem. 


powers, came from America and formed a commn- 
pity in Jerusalem. A few years later 117 Swedish- 
Americans, mostly from Chicago, jomed her. Vis- 
itors commenced to come iu larger numbers with th 
opening on Sept. 26, 1892, of the narrow-gage rail- 
y from Jaffa, which was built by a French com- 
y. Bokharian Jews commenecu to seitle in the 
y ‚year 1808. 

On Nov. 1, 1898, the German emperor Willium 
H. visited Jerusulem fu state. One of the three 
arches built on the Jafla road was erected hy the 
Jews, a deputation of whom was receive by the 
emperor. On the following day a deputation of 
Ziopists, with Dr. Theodor Herzi at thehead, had an 
audienee. In connection wilh the enperor's visit, 
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many of the old roads had been repaired and uew 
oues built, especially up t0 the Mount of Olives; 
and portion of the eity wall to the right of the 
Jufla Gute had been toru down to make the eutıy 
to the eity conmmodious ("P. E. F. 8.” 1899, p- 117) 
In order to nssist the German colonists, tie Deutsche 
Paltistina Bauk was established. ’Dhis was followed 
in 1903 by tlıe Anglo-Palestine Co., founded by the 


Zionists In comneetion with te Jewish Colonial 
Trust, 
For some hundreds of years a small community of 


Karaites existel in Jerusalem. According to their 
owı tmdition, ia 1386 they munberedl 200; but on 
accouns of tbe 


Nathan Spira was the fist Germau rabbi to follow 
ilis custom (* Gannat Weradiin”; Shullau ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-'Ezer, 9). Only very small tombstones, 
witl no inseriptions, are setover the graves, because, 
(hey are apt to be stolen by the non-Ismelites 
(Naphtali b. Jacob, “'Emek ha-Mclek,” p. 14a). 
To-day' the Jews are wont fo throw ruugh Lits of 
stone, an which are written names and praycıs, into 
the Tombs of (he Judges, thesame asis done throngl 
holes in the walls of the IJaram of Hebron (* Jour. 

i urther peonliarities, se 
Sammelband,” Mekize Nirdamim, 
Obadiah of Bertinoro, ed. Neubauer, 
p. 61. Joseph 
b. Mordecai hu- 


Lunez, 2. 
1888, 


plague most of 
them wandered . 
away. An 
anonyınous Ital- 
jau writer of 
the ycar 1625 
(Lunez, Le. v. 
86) says Ihat 
their number in 
bis day was 20, 
most of whom 


were gold- 
smitls. About 
the year 1880 


there were none 
to be fonnd in 
he city; their 
dAwellings had 
been uppropri- 
ated by theother 
Jews; but ihe 
latter were 
foreed by the 
Dumascus Kara- 
ites to give tem 
upagaia (“ Jeru- 


Their syna- 
gogue, to which 
anumberofsteps 


led down, is sul 
standing. The 


oldest gravo- 
stone dates from 
the year 1716. 


Kolen wrote a 
series of hyıans 
{0 be sung in 
praise of Jerusa- 
lem(* Shafar Ye- 
rushalayim," 
Venice, 1707). 
Archeological 
research in Je- 
rusalem was 
really com- 
menced iu 1888 
by ihe American 
Edward Robin- 
son, who was 
followed by 
Count deVogüd, 
Sir Charles Wil- 
son (1864-07), 
and Lieutenant 
Warren (1887), 
ihe lutter wo 
working in the 
of the 
ine Explo- 
ration Fund. 
Of recunt years 
much Ias been 
done by Oler- 


mont - Gamneau, 
Baurath_ C- 


In 1856 they 
numbered 32 
(Frankl, “Nach 
Jerusalem,” ii. 63: and see Fürst, * Gesch. des Ka- 
rüerthuns,” iii. 129 et 0g.). 

Peculiarities in the eustommsof the Jerusalem Jews 
are mentioned in various acconnis; onlya few can 
be eited here. Et was the custom to put on tallit and 
tefillin during the afternvon; to recite selilot also 
in the afternoon; and on Simhat Torah to deck the 

synagogues with hangings (“Z. D. P. 

Customs of V.” ii. 295). Reference hus already 
Jerusalem been made to the custom of recitin 
Jews. Isa. Ixiv. 10and of making a vent 
one's garments when approachin 

eity (Shulkan ‘Aruk, Oral Hayyim, 561). The 
Sephardim were accustomed to have two wives: 


and 
fathers, In 1900 
the nerican 


School of Ori- 
eutal Research in Palestine” was founded by the 
Soeiety of Biblical Literature iu conjunetion with 
the “Archvological Institute of America.” On 
Nov. 15, 1903, U German Palestine Archeologieal 
Institute was opened at Jerusalem. The English 
Palestine Exploration Fund has a museum and 
library in the Bisbop's Puildings near Ihe Tombs 
of the Kings. The debris is sometimes 100 to 
125 feet deep; and excavations usunily uncover 
someantiquities. Among ihe more important may 
be inentioned Robinson’s Arch on the western 
side of tlıe Haram, 39 ft. from the southwesternn 
angle. Warren found the remains of the other end 
of the arch, which bad a span of 42 ft., and which 
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was probably part of an aqueduct curying water to 
the Temple area. The remains called * Wilson’s 
Arch” were found in front of the present Gate of 
{he Chain. It also had a span of 42 ft. The south- 
ern wali uf Jerusalem, partly laid bare in 1875 by 
Henıy Muudslay, on the property of the English 
School, was accurately determined 1894-97 by F. J. 


Bliss. In 1871 Clermont-Ganncau dis- 

Remains covered a stone from Herod’s Temple 

and In- with an inseription ia both Greek and 

scriptions. Latiu (comp. Acts xxi.). The Siloam 


inseription was found in 1880 by the 
Rev. Mr. Klein. An unnished pillar, probably in- 
tended for the Herodian Temple, is still to be seen 
in the Russian 


was built. Tlie cavern is supposed 10 represent ihe 
“Royal Caverns” of Josephus I.” iv. 2; see 
Cyrus Adler in “J. Q.R.” viii. 884 ct seg.). Re- 
mains of anaqueduct have been found which formed 
part of a remarkable systera of water-works extend- 
ing about 15 kilometers south of Jerusalem. The 
Arabscallit“ Kanatal-Kuffar.” Itcontainsa pecul- 
iar siphon eoustrucied partly, as tle Roman in- 

i ‚in 195 during the rcign of Septimius 
. F. 8.” 1901, p. 118). 

The valleys Iying north and east of the eity were 
from the ea t times used as burial-places. A 
anmber of the lutter, hewn out of the rock, still 
exist; though tie assumption of their use for the 

burial of judges 


Serverus (*P. 


quarter. A se0- 
end pillar has 5 
been discovereil 
14 miles north- 


8.”1809, p. 19). 
On a rock-eut 
wine- and olive- 

ress found in 
Abraham’s 
Vineyard,” 
nortliwess of Je- 
rusalen, sce db. 
1902, p. 398. A 
number of Ho- 
brow gravestone 
inseriptions 
have been 
found, mostly in 
tlie outskirts of 
the city, and of 
a period not 
enlier than the 
Roman. "These 
are mostly in- 
tions npon 
ossuaries (sce 
Chwolson, *C. 
I. IL” p. 76; 
Lidsbarski, 
“ Ephemeris für 
Sem. Epigr.” i. 
187, 312; “Re. 


and prophets is 
not founded on 
any real tradi- 
tion. The Tombs 
of tbe Judges, 


north o£ Toruzar 
len, were called 
by tbe Jews the 
“Tombs of the 
Seventy” and 
were connected 
with the Saube- 
drin (Carınoly, 
lc. pp. 387, 480, 
443). They bave 
been accurately 
described by 
Robinson and 
Tobler. For- 
merly a court 
existed, which 
measured neariy 
10m. x 9m. The 
tombs are made 
up of a series of 
rooms, the Ärst 


being 6 nm. 
square aud 2.52 
m. high. On 


the nortlorn 
side there are 
two tiers of loc- 
uli (“kukim”), 
2 m. long, 0.81 


pet. d’Epigr. 
Sm.” 1, Nos. 
374, 382, 421, 
42, 429-485). Specinl reference may be made to 
that of the Bene Hazir at the entrunce to the so- 
elle St, Jacob's grave (Uhwolsen, Le. p. 69; the 
inseription in Syriae aud Hebrew of Queen Helena 
in the Toinbs oftlie Kings (“C. 1. 8.” ii. 156); the iı- 
Yiptfon upon a lintel ( Repet. d’Epigr. Sam.” Le 
0.373): and that ol a somewhat later dute found 
below the Al-Alga Mosque (Ohwolson, Ze. p. 08) 
Reference nmst be made also to the large subter- 
yancan quarry called the “Quarry of Solomon” or 
“The Cotton Grotto,” about 100 paces eust of the Da- 
maseus Gute and 19 ft. below the wall. It isahout 
100 fi. long and 150 ft. deep. From this quary 
was obtuiued much of the stone of which Jerusalem 
vIL—10 


Exterior of the Golden Gate, Jerusalem, 
From 3 photograph 6x Bonfic) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to 0.90 m. high, 
and 0.47 v0 0.62 
in. wide. Above 
these are three archedl reoesses each with two locult. 
A door leads from this room to the second room, 
which contains 21 niches, and to a 
third, wiih 9 niches. At Ihe end 
of the series of rooms is a smull 
chamber used for depositing bones removed from 
tie ossuaries im order to secure space for other 
bodies. Another, similar tomb, sontb of the Tombs 
of the Judges, ou ıhe rond to Nabi Samwil, 
was very finely conceived, but apparently 
Snished {see Barton in “Jour. Bib. Lit.” xxi 
89). About 1,500 ft. nortbeast ot the Tonıds of the 
Judges another series of tombs was found; they have 
been described in tbe “Mitteilungen” of the Ger- 


Tombs. 
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man Palestine Assoe.. 1898, p. 39; in the “ Revue Bi- | 


blique,” 1399, p. 297; and in the “P. E. F, S.” 1900, 
Ni 


internal decorauion and elaborate workmunship. 
They are suid to date from the Hasmoncan period, 
thaugh their use by Christians at a Jater time is evi- 
denced by the erosses seratchedl on Ihe walls. The 
“ Tombs of the Prophets” or the “Small Labyrinth” 
on the Mount of 

Oliven is very 
eusive and 
very old. Afew 
Steps lead under 
a low arch into 
a rotunda, 
lighted from 
above. From 
this rotunda 
Passageways ra- 


To be buried in Jernsalen 

:chal Saxon; see the pas- 
sages eited in “ Yılkuf ‘Erez Yisracl,” pp. 78 ci ag. 
Among the prominent men supposeil to be buried in 
and around the citymay be mentioned: the prophels 
Haggai, Zoch ou 
the Just, Johann b. Zakkui, Nahmanides, Obadial 
of Bertiuoro, See “ Yhasin,” p. 228, ed. London; 

zonforte, “RL 

re,” ». 19a 
Carmoly,“Itin 
zuires,” passim: 
the list in Pi- 
ner's Catal. p. 
7 (Fragment, 
1861 9); and 
Basset, * Nödro- 
mah,” pp. 138 
et eg, Paris, 


Jerusalem,” v. 


inte nto:n an 

diate into rooms 1901. 

eut farther into FR The climate of 
the rocks, and in Jerusalem has 
thesr again are been carcfully 


intersected by 
semieirenlar 
passuges. Inthe 
wall of the 
outermost chreu- 
har passage are 
24 loculi (see “P. TE. F. 8.” 1901, p. 309, and Bae- 
deker, Le. p. exill.). Other tombs are to be found 
ou Mt. Scopus, close to the rond leading to Auata 
@P. E. F. 5.” 1900, p. 75), and a few of the Roman 
period opposite the sonthwestern comer of the city 
wall (*Z. D. Pr V,’ xvi. 202). 

A series of tombs somewhut dilferent)y 


was found some ö 
years ago on the ER 


arranged 


Plan of ie Tonids of the Judges, Upper Level. 
(From he Juuront of Malin] Literature.” 


studied since 
1883 by Dr. 
Thomas "Chap- 
lin. The mean 
aunual temıperu- 
ture is 698°; 
maximum 112°; minimum 25°, See the r&sume hy 
Kersten in “2. D. P. Y.” xiv. 98 etseg, The mem 
annual rainfall is 26.06 iu. ; see the result of obser- 
vations made from 1861 to 1892 by James Glaisher 
in “P. E. F. 8.” 1894, p. 39. 

The following chronological table gives a list of 
the more important incidents that had a dircet. or 
indireet bearing 
on the history 


A 


borthern ex- HERDER -——H of the Jews of 
tremity of the von, Jerusalem: 
Mounterölien, EN ANA, . Ua BE ment 
ne sel80 A anınyyjj "an meh 
‚Kum alaay- ah: Sen 
id,” but For VRR, ” nn 
merly “Viri N FA Z El-Amarnu 


Galilei,” be- 
cause the Gali- 
leans wlıo came 
in the festivals 
spread their 
tentshere. The 
general plan is that of a rond with rooms Iying 
on either side; but there seems to be no defh- 
nite architectural arrangement. The entrauce was 
originally closed by a stone; and in many of Ihe 
chambers the eenter was scooped aut to catch the 
rain that ran down the walls. Thouglı many of tie 
rooms were used by Christians, the tombs are evi- 
dently of Jewish origin. The Jewish giaves are 
farther apart from each other tun the Christian 
ones, This series is snpposed by Schick to be the 
“ Peristercon ” mentioned by Josephus (“B. F.” v. 12, 
82). Roman brieks with Ihe mark of the 10th Le- 
gion and Jewish coins have been found there (* Z. 
P.V.”xii 193). The olclest Jewish gravestones 
wand in Jerusalem date from about the year 1690 


h 
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Sectional View of the Tombs of Ihe Judges. 


tablets, 

1048. David takes 
Dossession of 
Jerusalem 
from the der 
busites, 
ing it 
Dawid." 

1007. Solnnon's Temple completed after seven years’ lubor. 

12. Shishak of Egypt takes the city from Relioboan. 

TA. Sennucherib advances toward Jerusalem. 

00. Hezekiuh perfects tb water-supply. 

586. (AD9.) Captured by Nebuzar-adan. 

518, Rebuilt during reirn of Darfus. 

350. Seized by the Persians, 

332. Visited dy Alexander the Great? 

320 0r 205. Seized by Ptoleiny Snter, 


Wien Eiteratere.”) 


abeus reeaptures Jerusalem 
Teinpie, 

&6. Pompey enters Jerusalem. 

37. Besieged and taken by Herod ine (rent, 

20. Restoration of the Teinple begun by Herod the Great. 


(Aptil.} Jesus of Nazareth exeeuted at Jernsnlern. 
(Nisan 14} Siege coimmenced by Yespusian, lasting 
134 days, 
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PLAN OF THE CATÄCONDS ON THE MOUNT OF OLIYES, EAST OP JERUSALEM, 
(Alter Schick) 


CAVE LEADING 10 THE TRADITIONAT. TONBS OF TWE JUDGES, NEAR JERUSALEN. 
From a photograp of übe Pahsatlne Exploration Fond.) 
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(Ab) Jerusalem destoyet by Titus. Fo preserve the Holy Seputehor signed 
Hadrian rebuilds ehe elly. na, anıl Fun 
Jerusnlem calleıl Atia Capitolin: jan Inseription discoveral. 
Restoration of he Tempte umlertaken by Jullan (he | 192. (Sept. 13.) Ratlway from Jerusilen 10 Jafla, Milk by 
Alustule. French company, openeil. 
. Tewss atıl be Derstm Chostoes IT. inatlack on Jerusalem. | 188, (Nov. 1.) William II. of Germany visits Jerusulen in 
‚Reiaken by Hermelius; Jews forbidden to enter the city. stule and receives a Jewislı deputation. 


Omar pues Jerusuleu under Noslen power. 190. Abarbanel Library fonnded. 

Abd al. Malik builds Ihe Dome of Ihe Itoe BißtIockapuy: Only the chief works of fhe very Jarge litern- 

1b, Solomon ben Judalı head of the yeshibak at Jertesulen. 1 the subjeel e mentioned. Nunterous articles are 
M N 


31077. Seljuk Turks eupture Jerusalem. Bus De nublieationg og Te Palestme 
59 Crusnder F jdei x ud, the Deutsche Verein zur Erforschuug Palästin 
1009. (Inly 15.) Crusaders put 0.000 intdeis (0 the sword, sn ar Er Fora a Ola EN Si 


and found a new Christian kingcam. 
1100. “Assizeof Jerusalem” established by Godfrey of Bouillon. 


Hiothccn Geographica, Palı lin, 1880 (sc Une 
5 In Z. D. P. V. xiv. 118: xıi, 200. 3). Tor uw 
Srveyof Western Patestine; Jeru- 
C. W. Wilson, Orenanee Survey af Jeru- 
nünunton, 15000, Warren, Z/nderaronhd Jerun- 
ed Englisb and Freuch rabbIS scitle in . 11. Guthe, „dusyrabungen bo} Jerusalem, 

yetal Lundred English aud Freuch rabbis sctte Da EAU TU Lamb n 
erusnlem. London, 1808; W. Sunday. Sacred 
At-Hueizi visits Jerusalen ford, 1903. or A general arconn 
Aue, 12) Nabmankdes y searehes, 1856; F. Starck, Patüs/ Ina td Syrien. 
FAST. Firal of Ferrara made chief rabbi. kalisches Hiljsruch, v.$, Berlin, 15%: Bull, Geographie 


1150. Judalı ha-Levi visits Jerusnleu. 
1178. Denfamiu ot Tudela visits Terusalem. 


GROTTO LEADING TO IHE Tranrrigsan. Touns OP TE KInGs, N 
(From a photography Monfile) 


1492, Tews expelled from Spain settle in Jerusalem. des Alten Palitstina, pp. © ct sc4., 132 et seq. For the 
1517. Capture by Ottoman Turks. Moh: veriod: Guy 1 Strange, Patestine Under 
ding perko 


Moslems, London, 1890. Fur the Orus 


1560. Nahmudes synngosupcloscd by Lie Nosleuns elalming t and. Kater, Ahe Fisony of Jersalem, London. 
. vr ‚previonsly been a masque. SS: JR, Sepp, Jerusalem und des Heilige Land, 24 ed., 
1821. Tsatahı Horowitz and a number of bis friends settie in 1573: R. Röhricht, Gesch, des Königreichs Jerusalem, Ner. 

Jerusalem. 1808. For modern Jerusalem ideker's Palestine and 

Ibn Farukh, governor of Jerusalem and persecutor of fe (by Socin nnd Menzinger), 3d ed., Leipsie, 1809. For 

Ihe denen. depenad. story 07° en Karls any N. Lane ih 

205, Jews 5 rtain yexa & i his Zerusäfem, vols. 1-v1; Schwartz, Lehu'üt ha-ztrez (best 
or ee \’Gertain voxallous;realrletiane In mat edition by, Lunez, Jerusalem, 1590); Steinschneider, Bihli- 
una „tete . . ograghy of Hehreiw Wurks, in Jerusalem, vols. li. I.; Sol 
1198. Napaleon visits Palestine ; Jewish cormentnity ofJerusa- | oinon b. Menahem (Nende), Zikkepmn Dis Ferusaltiin 
Jem aceused of assisting hin and it$ members threut- {on the synagogues, schvols, graves, ete.), Jerusalem, 1816: 

ened with death. Joe] Noses Solurmon, Bet Teakoh (on Uie_Ashkenazle syna- 

First visit ol Moses Montellore, zogue), #187: Lob Ureustein, Tal Verushalanm. (on 


{he enstomisof the Jerusaleı 1871; Shibhe Yeru, 


hin 


. Edward Robinson eoumences mrcheologien] rescı 


DEN Salayiın, ed. Jacob Ba {,Sefor Fühaf 
ale , Vrerusholeyim, um. Bab et seit. arlıl, Kafz 
Atonteflore. and Albert Cohn visit Jerusuleın. tor wa-Ferah, Dt cıl.. dh. 102: Frumkin, Fpen Shentuet tm 

S. M. $. Alexander, eonvert 10 Chistiantty, |  Jesrish, men oftearuing it Serusalem), Wil, 1804; Men, 


eomserrateut Ihse Angliean Bishop of Jerusudeim. ben Shemtel, Jerusalem. ISTL. 
1554. Albert Colin establishes many eliaritable institutions. G 
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—— Modern : The morlern eity of Jerusalem (Ara- 
bie » AI-Kuds”) preetiealig covers thesite of the an- 
eient city. ver, that. 
tbeokleity extended farther to thesouth; whiletothe 
north, and partieularly fo the west, thu modern city 
far exeeeds the aneient one, whole seitlements Iy 
beyond the walls 


tie Moslen, in the northenstern and eastern parts. 
ineluding the Temple place; Ihe Jewish, in the 
southern part, om Ihe enstern Stope of te tradi- 
tonal Mt. Zion; and the Armenian, in the south 
western part. In recent yeurs the Moslem quarter 
has been invader by the Jews: and outside of the 

walls, along the 


of the meulieval - Jalla and Da- 
eity. Thew. masens  roads, 
ern city wall are mumerous 
coineides with eolonies of 
the line of the Jews. Theo 


original wall; - 
the northern Pi 
wall is held by Dep NUN 
some to be iden-  REREREBEREN 
tiealin its course 
with {he aucient 
third wall, and 
by others with 
the second; and 
tie eastern wall 
follows the 
course of the 
eastern Temple 
enelosure. Tlie 
present wall 
ercared by the 
Osman  sultun, 
Sulaiman the 
Magniticeut, is 
thirty-eight and 
one-half Feet hissh, and formsan irregular quadrangu- 
lar enceinte two and one-half miles in extent. Iris 
piercet by eight gates: Jaffa, Zion. Dung, St. 
Stephen’s, Herod, Damasens, New, and Golden, the 
lastnumeil being senled. Parts of the old eity wail 
are still in situ, especially on the southern amıl enst- 
em sides, and 


(Brom a photageaph By Dr. W. 


homes of mauy 
of the better 
elasses of Chris- 
tians and Mos- 
lems, as well as 
the foreign con- 
smlates, themore 
important con- 
vents, monaster- 
ies,  haspitals, 
schools, and 
hotels, are also 
in this extım- 
murat quarter, 
Within the walls 
the streets ara 
arrow,crooked, 
andsteep. Many 
ol them arc cov- 
ered over so that 
sunlight never enters; and the sanitary conditions 
are, on the whole, very poor. The style of the ar- 
ehiteeture is typfeal, the houses consisting of a series 
of low, square, tlat-domen rooms, built about an 
open conrt, which genemily contains a eistern 
for gathering water. An occasional latticed bal- 
cony is scan; 


te, Jerusatein. 


much of the old 
material was 
used in the ro- 
eounstruction, 
evilences of 


whiel are abwı- 
On 
an 


the 
old 


ing 


dant, 
north 
mon 
the Hill of 
mia from Be- 
zetha, is user us 
part ofthecity’s 
defenses. 
Within tlıe 
walls the city 


is divide inte 
four  quarters 
the Christian, 


the Moslem, tie Jewish, and the Armenian. David 
street, running east and west from tlıe Jaffa gute 
to the Temple place, and Damuseus 
street, with its conlinuation, Bazaar 
street, which starts from the 
mascny gate and runs north and south, form Ihe 
boundary-Ines for these quarters. The Christian 
quarter is in Ue nortiwestern corner of the eity; 


Divisions. 


and almost all 
rofs are pio- 
vided witha bal- 
astrade.  Out- 
side {he walls 
tie streets are 
wider antl better 
carcıl for, and 
the honses are 
more Huropean 
in appeamnee. 
The climate is 
mild; but the 
extremes of heat 
wind coll are not 
unknown. Snow 
and Frost are o0- 
casionally expe- 
vieneed in the 
| winter, a season of long-protracted rains. The late 
summer is very uncomforlable, owing to the heavy 
Just and the hot eastern winds. The absenco of 
| foliage and the glare of the bare stone seem te in- 
tensify the natınal heat of the sun. 
| Wieh the exception of the Spring of Siloam (“Ain 
Sit Maryam), ‚Terusalem is withont any nateral 
water-supply. Every house iherefore is provided 
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wit one or more eisterns for gatliering rain-water. 
Tho well-being of the eity is thus dircetiy dependent 
on the sinountof (he rainfall. Theold 

Weather aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools has 
and Water. recently beeu repiaeed Iıy a modern 
pipe-line. The amount of water thus 

eondueted is small; and the Tempfe place is more di- 
rectly benefited than the eity proper. The increase 
of private cisterus of late ycars has reduced the 
amount of water formerly eollected in the large 
public pools, which are now used only in case of 
ecessity by the poorest of tlıe populition. Some 
water is brought in by trmin and cart from Bittir 


and damage 

are in use. 
The present population of Jerusalem is about* 
46,500. Of this number 29,000 are Tews; 8,500, 
Moslems; and the remaining 9,000, 


Without the walls modern earriages 


Popula- Christians of different seets. Each of 
tion. _theproperly accreited eonfessions has 
its representatives in the town couneil 

(“Majlis Baladiyyah”), of which tlıe mayor of the 


eity is president. Jerusalem forıns an independent 
sanjak, subject to the sultan, who appoluts tlıe 
“mutasarril.” A regiment of infantry is main- 
tained in the city, in the Tower of David. 


Tue GoLD! 


N Gary FROM Wire 


TIGE CITY OR JERCSALEM, 


(rom a photograph by Boat) 


and ‘Ain Karim, mostly forthe nse of the European 
inbabitants. The large pools are all of aneient con- 
struction: the Birkat Isra‘iu (Bethesda?), to the north 
of the Tomple place; the Birkat al-Sultan (upper 
Gihou?), southwest of the Jafla gate; the Birkat 
al-Batruk (Hezekiah’s Pool?), in the eity, west of the 
Muristau; te Birkat Manıilla, in the Mosiem eeme- 
tery, west of the eity; and the upper and jower 
pools of Siloam, southeast of te city. 

Jorusalem isnow reached by rail from Jaffa. The 
station is twenty ıninutes’ ride sonthwest of the 
eity, in tlıe plain of Rephaim, near the German col- 
ony ofthe Templars. Frausportation within thecity 
is by means ol horse, camel, or doukey, only few 
streets being praeticable for wheeled conveyances. 
Certain streets which are very much crowded have 
low iron bars across them to prevent, eamels from 
eutering, their large loads eausing much coufusion 


Up to 1837 the number of Jews in the Holy City 
was very smal nd of these the great majoriey 
were Sephardim. In previous centu- 
ries Aslıkenazim had preferred to set- 
tle in the Galilean cities. The earth- 
quake at Sated and Tiberins in 1837 
caused many to move southward; and this gave the 
first impelus to the growth of the Jewish colony in 
Jerusalem. The next great movement toward Jeru- 
salem occurred fu connection with the persecutions 
Russia; and since then the growth of the commu- 
nity has been extraordinary. From 8,000 in 1837, the 
Jews have, as stated above, increased to 29,000 in 
1903. Rumania, Persia, Mesopotania, Morocco, and 
Yemen have each furuished a quota to the now 
complex Jewisb community of Jerusalem, The 
Sephardlim number about 15,000, and comprise, be- 
sides the original Spauish-Portuguese stock, eolonies 


Jews of 
Jerusalem. 
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of Eastern Jews of various nationaliti The Asl- 
kenazim are broadly divided into Hasidim and Pe- 
ruskig, which iu turn are divided into numerous 
small “halukkah” congreyations. A few Kanites 
still remain. 

Modern Jerusalem is a city with no commerce 
except the importation of the necessities of life, 
the export of souvenirs, aud the tour. 
ist trade, and manufaetures little 
but olive-wood souvenirs and sucrel 
serolls. ‚Ternsalem is dependeut upon 
the tourist and upon charity. The Jew gets the least 
from the former, andalarge partof theater. There 
is but oue good Jewislı hotel (Hotel Jerusalem, 


Oconpa- 
tions. 


eonvection with the hospitals and by the Le-Ma'an 
Ziyyon Soeiety. There are four Jewish hospitals: 
the Bikkur Holim, under the auspices of the Ash- 
kevazim; the Miszab In-Dak, under the Sephar- 
dim; the Sha’are Zedek, under the Orthodox of 
Geromwy; and the Rotlischild, Two orphnnages 
tor boys luve been established, There arc alsoan 
iustitute for training blind children, an usylum for 
incurables and ihe iusane, aud a home 
foraged men and women. Thercare a 
Inrge school for giils, the Evelina de 
Rothschild School (founded 1864), at: 
present under the Anglo-Jewish Association of Lon- 
German school for boys, the Edler von Lacın- 


Institu- 
tions. 


Kaminitz)where mel School 
Europeans are (4856), under the 
accommodated, Fraukfort Soc 
though there are ety ; the elemen- 
several Jewish tary school 
inns. A small (1884) for boys; 
number of Jews and thetechuical 


is engaged in 
the administ 
tion of the varl 
ous  charitable 
and educational 
institutions es- 
tablished in the 
city by their 
brethren abroad. 
These  inelude 
the plıysicians, 
chemists, teach- 
ers, and other 
paid oftieials. 
About 2,000 
Jews are erfıs- 
men, oeeupied in 
earpentry, tale 
loring, capmı- 
king,  shnema- 
king, printing, 
tin- and copp: 
smithing, ba- 
king, engineer- 
ing, ote. Those 
trades are, how- 
ever, all over- 
erowded, and 


shops (1886) of 
the Alliance Is- 
saclite  Univer- 
selle. At the 
schools many of 
the children are 
provided with 
Ton and eloth- 
ing. A librany 
(tie Jewisl Cen- 
tal Library) has 
been oswblished, 
and contains a 
pronising col- 
tection of 20,000 
hooks (sco ABant- 
BASEL Li- 
Buary). There is 
a hurge nnmber 
ol Orthodox ha- 
darim and yeshi- 
bot scattered 
through the 
city, where stu- 
dents are sup- 
plied with an 
eelueation in tle 
traditional sense 


ee 


regular employ- 
ment is scarce. 
A few Jews.are 
eugaged in money-changing, and one is a hanker; 
writing sacred scrolls gives employment to n small 
wuntber; many drive cabs; and a great number are 
engaged in petty trading. A store is a sign of 
prosperity, no matter how mean it may be. A 
large portion of the Jews exist on the charity that 
pours in from abroad. 

Much is done in aid of the Jew; but so abjeet is 
his poverty, and so limited are his chances für im- 
Pprovement, that even the best-directed efforts do not 
suffice to relieve the situation. For the benefit of 
the Jewish poor a number of dwellings have been 
ereeted which are either let at a nominal} rental or 
oecupied free. Free dispensaries ure maintaiued in 


Zion Gate, Jerusalem. 
From plutugraph dr Bonlla) 


of the term, and 
with the neces- 
saies of Hfe. 
The working men have orgenizedl for purposes of 
mutual aid and the encourageinent of industries in 
the city. 

The great majority of the Jews is, as statod 
above, dependent on foreign charity. The Jewish 
Colonizution Association and several other sacieties 
dispenso doles through tlıcir agents; but the haluk- 
kah system reuches more people than all the others 
combined. “Halukkah” is the term applied to the 
funds sent by pious Jews from abroad for the support. 
of needy scholars in tlıe Holy City, who in return 
pray and study, at the holy sites, in memory of their 
benefactors. While accomplishing a great deal of 
8008, the system is regarded by some as thoroughly 
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uperizing tendencies and 
äbution oE the Funds. 


iniquitous becanse ofils 
of the inequality of the di 
Sce HaLugkaı. 

Two wecklies (* Ha-Wabagzelet.” elite by A. 
Frumkin; and “Tlaslı "by Ben Judah) as well 
as an anmınd almme (* Jerusalem,” by Lunez) are 
published by the Jews of Jerusulem. Besiles the 
Talmudie worksof Ihe Örthodox rabbis, other works 
of real importance and value appear from time to 


time. The names of’ Grünhut, Ben Tudah. Luver, 
Simcon Halım, and Yallln are most pro 


{his connection, 

The Sephardie community is seeogmized by te 
government, its chief rabbi, (he hakanı bashi, when 
installed being invested by the sultan with a 
robe and an order. Rabbi Abraham El 
was the Örst to 


lately called from 
-Tummin. Thisorgani- 
zation is of course unollleiul; and these rabbis de- 
pend on their moral and personal infuence for tIhe 
enforcement of their deeisions. Most of the Aslıke- 
nazin enjoy the protection of sonie lorcigu consu- 
hate. 

“Tıı 


ve are about 250 places of prayer for the Jeru- 


Ziyyon, and Mena- 
hem Ziyyon {alt of which are built about the court- 
yarıloFR. Judah he-Hasid, and are owned by the 
members of te 
Perushim con- 


receive an irade 
as bakam basht 
o£ Palestine, in 
1942. He died 
in 1848, and was 
suceeeded by R. 
Jacob Covo (d. 
1854), Since the 
latter’sdeaththe 
following hav 
held the oflice 
Hayyim f 
Abuiafia (d 
1860); Mayyim 
David Hazan (d. 
1869); Abraham 
Aslıkenazi  {d. 
1880); Meir Pa- 
nisel dd. 1898); 
an Saul Jacob 
El Yashar, the 
Present ineum- 
bent (1904), who 
has a place on 
the town coun- 
eil, but, on 
10 age, has de 
gated_ this oflice 


N 


munity), and 
Til’eret Yisrael, 
also kuowu us 
“the synagogue 
of R. Nissim 
Bak,” Bak hav- 
ing collected Ihe 
funds for its 
building. 

The prineipal 
syungogues of 
the Sephardie 
Jews are the 
Kehal Istambul, 
the ofticial syn- 
agogue in which 
the hakam bashi 
is installed and 
iu which he 
officiates on 
holy days; tie 
Kehal Emza‘i, 
so called because 
it is in the midst 
of the other syn- 
agognes; Bet 
ha-Keneset R. 
Johanan b. Zuk- 


to his grand- 
son. The hakam 1 ötreer In Jermalsın. kai; Kehal Tal- 
bashi is respon- 3 piotograph I Beile) mud Toruh. 
sible for tie AH of these are 


taxes of the Jews and for their good behavior; 
and has the right to eolleet for tie communal treas- 
ury the meut-tax (*gabella”) und any fines he 
may impose. ITe has jurisdietion over his peopl 
and the Trkish antlı ies are at his service for 
aud lose of his court (“bet 

“shaikh al-Yahud” is an administra- 
under the ehief rabbi, whose duty it 
e the Jewish quarter and to colleet the 
taxes, etc. Formery the military tax (*‘askani, 
yalı“) was paid out of the communal taxes, but 
recently Baron Edmond de Rothschild has defrayeıdl 
dis expense for all the Jews of Palestine. 

The Aslıkenazim refuse to recognize the authority 
of the Isıkam bashi, and have their own organiza- 
tion. They have one hexd, Samuel Salant, to whose 
administrative ability te present state ol affairs is 


enforeing Iiis dee 
The 


din), 


united aud form one group. There is a small yn- 

agogue, Bet El, used by the Cabalists, and au- 

other, Kehul Ma'mabim, used by the 

Syna- _Moroecan Jews. The Kuraites also 

gogues and Iıave an interesting place of worship; 

Yeshibot. and the services of tlie Vemenite, 

Persian, and Bokharian Jews are 

wortby of notiee becanse of the variatious in the 
forms of the ritul. 

Besides the larger 


ynagogmes within the city, 
there are several smaller ones. Outside the walls 
euch Jewish colony has a synagogue of its own; 
the largest of these are Me'ah She“urim, Bet Ya’akab, 
Nahalat Shibfah, Bet Yisınel, Yemin Moslich, 
Mazkeret Moslich, Ohel Moshich, and Rehobot, the 
last-named belongiug to Ihe eolony of the Bolkharian 
| Jews. 
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The famous Wailing-Place (“ Kotel Ma‘arabi ”) is 
interesting Irom every poiutof view. Every Friday 
afternoom nnd after morning service on Sabbathsand 
holy days the Jows assemble in a pieturesque erowd 
to bewail (heit deparied glory. This is the great 
slow-place of (he Jerusalem Jewry, as the Temple 
place is for tle Moslems, and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher for the Christians 

Öf the yeshibot those of the Sephardlim are most 


foundntions in which tho hakumim, wha are beuc- 
Adaries, Iave to study and to offer Pruyers daily for 


to souls of the decensel testutors. Chief ol these 
yeshibot are: Hescd I-Abraliam, an aneient trust 
which benefits 


Typography: The follewing books Iuve been 
Privteel ju Jerusalem since 1842: 


1812. Azbarot (published hy Israel Bak), seleetions read on 
Shabu’ot night by the Morowcan Jeies. 

1813. Be'er Sheba' (1. Rak), commentury on tlıe Pentateuch, by 
Moses David Asıkena 

1343. Dibre Shalom «7. Bak), by Abraham Shalom Mizrahi. 

3843. Obole Yehudah (I. Bak), commmentary ou Rumban, by 
‚Judah ha-Koben. 

1846. Be’er ba-Sadeh (1. Bak), by Menahem Danon. 

1555. Ge Mizeayon (I. Buk). u Nic uf Sir Moses Montedore. bs 
Fr 

1263. Sefer ha-Goralotot R. Hassim Yitat (Bril, Colen, and Salo- 

‚on), published from a manuseript found in Yemen by 

Iacadı Sapılr. 


1864. Dim‘at ha« 
“Asbukim (IL. 


ten rubbis, in- 
eluding the ha- 
kam bashi; 
Ka’'id Nissim 
Shamama of Tu- 
nis, which has 
an auanal in- 
some of 6,000 
franes, divided 
among fifty 
kanim; Mazzal 
Zomeah, sup- 
ported by the 
Sassoon family 
ot Bonbay, at 
which ten rabbis 
each receive 200 
Trunes annually ; 
Menahem Elijah 
‚of Vie, which 
grants 200 franes 
ayeur to each of 
ten rahbis; Ge- 
«aliah, presided 
over by the 
hakam basli, 
‚and Fonnded and 
maintained by 
Hayyim Guc- 
dalla, a nephew 
of tlie Jute Sir 
Moses Monte- 
fiore; Bet Ya- 
“alkob, in which 
ten rabbis re- 
ceive each an an- 


Bak), on local 
aisputes, dy 
Salomon Bo- 
jarsky. 

1868. Öhole Yose£ IT. 
Bak}, on tbe 
ritual laws. by 
Elias Joseph 
Rivlin. 

1871. Even Shelomoh 
13. N. Salo- 
mon), com- 
mentaryon 
some difeult 
Passages in 
tbe Talmud, 
by Rabbi Salo- 
mon of Tolot- 
shin. 

1871-76. Imre Binah 
«J. M. Salo- 
mon), respon- 
sa. by Aleir 
Auerbach, 

3872. Arzot, ba-Hay- 

sin (os. 

Schmer), by 

Huyyim Pa- 

laggi, chief 

rabbı of 
Sinyrna, 

DarkeIsh (Nis- 

shn Bak}, ser- 

mons, by Jü- 
dan Arewuss. 

1878, Em In-Masso- 
ret {N. Bak), 
by Arpeh Löb 
Hari, 

1876-79. Or ba-Hok- 
mah (d.M. 
Salomon), 
commentary 
on the Zohar, 
by Abraham 


1877 


awal_ allowanee 
of 140 Franes: 
and Tif’eret Ye 
rushalayim, for young students, euch of whom re- 
ceives a small anumal income. 

The yeshibot of the Ashkenazim are more in the 
nature of colleges, at which young men spend 
their time in the study of the Talınud and the endes. 
Euch student receives n monthly allowance varying 
from 19 t0 80 franes. Their chief yeshibot are: 'Ez 
MHayyim, attended by abont 100 students, under the 
supervisiou of R. Samuel Salant; Me’ah She’artm, 
with 30 students, under R. Sanl Hayyim Hur- 

Torat ITayyim, managed by R. Hayyii 
Weingad; and Hayye ‘Ola. a small yeshibul for 
Hasidim 


Street of Arches Leading to ıhe Palace of Herod, a 
(From a photegraph U Benhis) Yizak (A.M. 


Lunez), bioge 

Taphy of tbe French statesmau, Isaac Gremieux, by Lind 

ebudim bi-Sefarad we.Portugal (Frumkin), trans- 

lated from the Euglish of Frederick D. Mocatta by I. B« 
Frumkin. 

1881. Ohel Abrahaın (J. M. Salomon). vesponsa and “ dinim.”“ 
by Abraham Schag. 

Ohel Mo'd (Agan), eommentary on passages from the 
Peutateuch, the Five Sorolls, Joslua, Judges, und 
Sanıei, by Abrabaın Bick. 

1883. Erez, Yisrael (J. N. Salomon), by F. Ben Judab. 

1554. Zeker 'Olum (Goshziei), a Journey to Palestine, by Re- 
becen Lippe. 

Alfasi Zuta (A. M. Tumez), an ontline of Alfasi, by Nena- 
hem Azariah da Fauo: edited by N, Nathan Coronel, 

life of Sir Moses and Lady Judith Monteflere (Zueker- 

wanın), by Fzra Benvenisti. 


isi8. Bi 


18, 


15. 


1886. TI 


Jerusalem 
Jeshua 
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ING. Ohel Mo’ed (8. Zuckermann), by R. Sammel Yarandl, 

1857. Eben Shelomoh (Isue Nirschensolu}, cammentury on 
some diNieult pässnges in Lie Tamud and Ihe Tosafot, 
by Salomon Fpsrein, 

1887. Iggeret lo-Dawid (3. M. Salomon), a letterby David Cohen, 
Conrafuing some Yuferenees 10 the eyents of (he year 
EI r 

1891. Or ie-Hayyim (I. B. Frumkiu), by ifiltel Gelbstein. 

1893-04. Batte Midrushat (G, Lihenthul), old midraslln. eol- 
tected and edited by. A. Wertheimer, 
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1899. Haftarab for tbe eightu day of Pesah, with tbe Persiun 
(Lunez). 
18:9, Wa-Ye'esof Dawid, sermons, by Dayid Kazin of Ateppo. 


1901. Ben Istı Hayıl (Frmukfu), sermens, by David Hayylu of 

Dagda 

190L. Ber Liayil (Ben Judah), " Domestie Economy,“ a Mebrew 
reader, by Joseph Neyuhas. 

Pe present aka baslf Bas publisher “*"Olat Ich,“ “ Matnsch 

ish" and “Siohanı Ie-Isl (e°x=the Anitials of Saul Jacob KL 

Yashar in foverted order); A. M. Lunez has Issued six volımes 


(From a photograph Uy dhe Pa 


18%. Ezor Eliyahu (J. M. Levy). commentary on Pirke Abot, 
ete., by Eliu ha-Koben Fimari. 

1899-1900. Jebolada on some passages of une Talmud (Frumkin). 

1899. Agudalı (Framkin), ritnal vode, by Alexander Susslin 
Cohen of Frankfort-on.the-Main 

1800. Or Yekarot (I, N. Levy), a commentary on the Mishnate 
order Tohorot, by Asher Lurit. 

1590. Ben Ist Hay (Salomon), on tie Pentateuch, by Joseph 
Hayyim, chief rabbi of Bagdad. 


of his year-book " Jernsalem,"' as well as a newr edition of Estori 

parki's “Kaftor wa-Feralu" and Mabbi Juseph Schwarz’s 
> Tebw'or ba-Erez”; L. Grünhut bas published some midrashin, 
“ Kobez Adrashim '; David Jellin. a Hehrew reader: Hayyım 
Nlirschensohn, the work “ Mosedat Torah She-be'ul Pech": 8- A. 
Wertheiwer. "Midrasb Haserot we-Yeterot”'; Sliman Mani 
ot Hebron, “Siah Yizhak”; M. Baruch of Bokhara, a vohime 
sermons, “Tebat Mosiieh”; and 1. N. Pites hus edited the 
Buick Berakah ” uf Dasid Friedman, chiet rabbf of Kartin. 
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Itesides Hiese (here have recently been published In Jerusn- 
Jen Lor Ihe, dews of Yenten und Bokb: be- 
trew, Arubic, and Persian. Auotg Are m 
Siddur ol the Yenvenite Jeiws UBH 
Pentatenen wirh Targum and 
0885-100); " Mikra Neforash,” Pentuteuch with wodern Per- 
si transtatiou (LOI-0). 

D N. A.M. 


In addition to the nnmual contributions from ubrand 
there are tie following permanent funds, tle interest 
devoteel 10 Ihe same purpose us the ha- 


bonor. esidence.! Date. Amotınt. 


6.20 fra, 


1. Lewonnere 
Sir Moss Mn 


ttestimankul) [London Feia.me. 
Sir Noses Monte [London FERITD 


‚Jacob Nathanson..... |Plymoui 
Ratzesderter ...|Antwerp .. 120.001 dortus. 
VEN nn... |Dürklel 1,00 franes. 


1554 ‚60 franes. 

1£5 (annunt ter- 
| est). 

1887... 20.000 marks. 
1804.21. 120780 franes. 

Z]& second francs (annual 


LEO. 
Kanon 2. 


Geuatiuh Tiktin......|Brestuu 
Vsolzklessessseneneee | Munssli . 
Visotzkl.. 227 |Rissia 


deposit, |" futeres). 
Nalman Mesa Vol 
KAVÜSKE, Lennon RUSS. LM... [10.000 Furbles, 
Samson Werthehner,.Yienun.....|Angust &) 

1808... 139,657 florins. 
Joshua Zuitlin........|Dresden ....11887 3.250 Irancs. 


Thers are also several honscs in Jerusalem ereeted 
from charitablo funds contributed from abroad. 
These are either place at tie disposal of the same 
persons as those for wliom the halsıkkah is founded, 
or {he income is devoterl to their use, These build- 
ings are as follows: 


sl 
181; 
Donar. Residence. |Name of Terrace., E | & 
88 
Is! 
en S 
Nses alanamder ken York.n.s.(Ohole Mosheh....: 20 1001 
an a An. eine nenne Er 
aueh I etersbung.. Eineomne 
les). „| 


Davicd Roses yet David. 


ish 
[net Yizhuk... 
'halat Yı 

} *Ezrar 
him. 


Isaac Teutzesderfet. LADE. «Lu. 

‚Jacob Taninwurzell Wars 

Baron 1. de Hirsch Part 
und Dr. Arie Si“ 

see [Pürkbeie t 


vendi 


Brunonmarny Revue dex Konlenete D Allinnee Zurudti 


d. M. Fr. 
JERUSALEM. Sce Pertonicaus; YEar-Boors. 


JESCHURUN: Periodieal published in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main and subsequently in Manover. 
Founded in Oet., 1854, it was issucd asa monthly by 
Samson Raphael Hirsch up to 1970. From 1882 
til 1896 his son Isane Hirsch published it as a 
woekly. It was hen mergedl into “Der Israclit.” Its 
theolagical position was ultra-Orthodox. 

@ AM.F. 

JESCHURUN (Zeitschrift für die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums): Periodical edited and 
Published by Toseph Isaac Kobak. Among its con- 


sung, 


tributors were 8. L. Rapoport, $. D. Luzzatto, 
A. H. Weiss, Halberstam, Dukes, Steinschneider, 
Reifaun, aud other well-kuowu scholars. The Arst 
two volumes asc iu Hebrew only, Lut (he succeed- 
ing volumes are partiy in Ilchrew and partiy in 
German (vols. i., il, Lemberg, 1856-38; Ül., Bres- 
hau, 1839; iv., v., Fürth, 1864-86; vi.-is., Bamberg, 
1868-78). Some of its Hebrew articles were pub- 
lisbed sepurately in four volumes under the title 
*Ginze Nistarot” (Bamberg, 1868-78). 
Biprionaansy: Harkavy. Tist of Jewish Perjodical Publing- 
tions aud Literary Collections (Russian), in Yeuretski Bihl 


that, y St. !etersburg, 15:9:50} Zeittin, Bil, Hebr, 
Post-Mendels. p- Ir. 

8: 2, WE; 
JESHARELAH. See ASARELAH. » 


JESHIBAH. See YesitBam. 


JESHUA BEN JUDAH (Arabic, Abu al- 
Faraj Furkan ibn Asad): Karite exegete and 
phitosopher:; Hourished, probably at Jerusalem, in 
the second half of the eleventh century; pupil of 
Joseph ben Abraham Ia-Ro’ch. Jeshuu was con- 
sidered one of the highest authorities among Ihe 
Karaites, by whom be is called “the great teacher" 
“al-murallim”). Tiko all the Karaite lenders, he 
was.a very active propagandist; aud his public lec- 
turcson Karaismattracted many inquirers. Among 
these was a Castilian Rabbinite named Al-Taras, 
who, after having accepted the Karaite teachings, 
returnerl to his native enuntry, where he organized 
apowerful propaganda by eireulating Jeshna’s wri- 
tings. The greatest service, however, vendered by 
Jeslua to Karaisın was his accomplishment of the 
reform of tlie laws concerning incest, a reform 
which had been advocated by his master, Joseph ben 
Abrabun Iu-Ro’ch, 

Jesluw’s activity in the domain of Bible exegesis 
was vory extensive. He trauslated the Pentateuch 

into Arabic, and wrote thereon an 

As Biblical exhaustive commentary, of wbich be 
Exegete. made, in 1054, an abridged version. 
In this comnentary, Jeshun made use 

ofali the exegetical works of his Karaite predeces- 
sors and of thatof Saadia, ofteu attacking the latter 
most vigorously. Several passages of Jeshun's eom- 
are quoted by Abraham ibn Ezra. Frag- 
ments of the Pentateuch translation and of tbe e 
haustive commeutary on a part of Leriticus, with 
almost the whole of the abridgerl version, are extant 
in manuscript je tie British Muscum (MSS. Or. 
241; 2494, ji: 2544-46). Both commentaries were 
ty translated futo Hebrew; and partsof tlicm are 
in the Firkovich collection at St. Petersburg. Jeslı 
wrote two otlıer Biblical works, an Arabie com- 
mentary on the Decalogne (which he reproduced in 
an abrilged form); and a philesophical midrash euti- 
tled * Bereshit Rabbalı,” in which he discusses, in the 
spirit of the Motazilite * kalam,” creation, the e: 
eneeandunity of God, the divine attributes, etc. A 
fragment of a Hebrew translation of the abridged 
eommentary on the Decnlogue, made by Tobiah ben 
Moses under the title * Pitron 'Aseret ha-Debarim, ” 
is still extant in manuseript (“ Cat. Leyden,” Nas. 3 
and 41,2. The *Bereshit Rabbah * is no longer in 
existence; but passages from it are frequentiy 
quoted by Aaron of Nicomedia in his Hayyim,® 


Jeshua 
Jesurun 
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is "Sefer ha- 
work, 


and by Abraham ibu Daud, who in 
Kabbalah ” (eud) calls it a blasplen: 


Teshun was also the author of a work on tie pre- 
cepts, entitlud ©3 ha-Yasl wich has not 
been preserved. Prom jt wus probably extrarlcd 

his treatise on the degrees of velation- 

Rules of ship within which marriage is forbit- 

Relation- den, quotedby himunder thetitle“Al- 

ship. Jawabut w il N al-Anyot,” 


and known in the ]Iehrew translation 
made by Jacob ben Simon under (lie title "Sefer ha- 
“Arayot.” Fragments of both the Arabie text and 
the Hebrew translation still exist in manuseript, (he 
former in the British Museum (H. Or. No. 2497, ii), 
and the Intıer in the libraries of Leyden (* Cat. Ley- 
den,” Nos. 25, 1; 41, 16) and St. Petersburg (MS. 
No. 1614). In this teatise Jeshua discusses the 
hermenentic rules which are 10 be useil iu the inter- 
pretation of these laws, gives a eritical view of the 
prineiples upon which the various probibitions are 
«quotes Karaite authorities, such as Auan and 
-Kirkisaui, on the subject, and proruces the views 
of tie Rabbinites Sandia and Simon Kahiru (author 
of the “Halakot Gedolot”). Another treatise by 
Jeshna on the sume subject was the “ Teshubat 
ha-'Ikkar,” published at Goslow in 1834 under the 
ütle “Tggeret ha-Teshubah.” 

‚Jeshua was also the author of the following philo- 
sophical trentises, probably transtated from tlıe 
Arabie: *Marpe la-"Ezem,” in tweutj-five short 
chapters, contaiuing proofs of the creation of the 
world, of the existence of God, and of His unity, 
omniscienee, and providenee (MS. Paris No. 670: 
MS. $t. Petersburg No. 686) , " Meshibot. Nefesh,” 
on revelation, prophecy, and tie veracity of the 
Law; and three supplementary chapters to Joseph 
ben Abraham lia-Ro'ch’s “Sefer Neimot” (* Cat. 
Leyden,” No. 172), in which Jeshua treats of ve- 
ward and punishment and of penitenee. The Ambie 
original mauuscript of the last of these three chap- 
ters is in the British Museum, It bears the title 

* Mas’alalı Mufarridah, ” and the author shows there- 
in that the repetition of a prohibition must necas- 
sarily have a bearing on the punishment in case of 


transsression. 

Bipuronarny; Dinsker, Libkufe Kactmoniguot.p.ZLand In- 
dex Gesch. der Kai 102 ei tlober. 
Zürkorgt 1er ha \D Narkonoucn. 


Kurt 187 et scq.; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Ucbers, 

Ei Bhe dein, Die Ardhiche Doatı ‚der Juden, $ öl: 
Schreiner, in Berteht der Lehranstalt, 100: Neubauer, Aus 
der Petersinirger Bibliothek, vn. 19 ct soq. L® 

K. . Br. 


JESHURUN: Poctical name for Israel, oecur- 
ring four times in the Bible (Deut. xx. 
5, 26; Isa. xliv. 2; in the Inst-citedl placethe A. V. has 
“Jesurun ® AN the commentators agree in apply. 
ing this term to lsrael. "Ihe Peshittaand tbe Targu 
mim render it by * Israel”; only the Targum Yeru- 
shalmi has in the first instance “ Jeshurun.” The 
Septuagintinvariablyrendersthe word by syartpevor, 
and Jerome once by “ileotus,* probably taking 
112” as a diminutive of eudearment. Bnt in three 
other places Jerome renders ft by “ reetissimus,” in 
which lie seems to have follower Ihe opinion of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion (comp. Jerome 
on Isa. xliv. 2). Thus they derive this word from 
Ser = “to be upright”; and the same etymology is 


.Stade's * Zeitschrift,” 


given by Kimbi and Ihm E Obadiah Storno 
derives ir from 9% = "to behold,” meaning a eleur- 


sighted people. 
Some modern scholtrs accept the eiymelogy from 
12%, {le word being formel sinilarly 10 * Zebulun,” 


Studien zur Re) jous- 
Test.” part 


“Das Bnch de 


from “ zabal” (see W. Stärl 
und Sprachgeschiehte es Alt. 
Berlin, 1899; sce also Duhm, 


p. 304, Götliugen, 1892; Hummchm & 
min,” 1901, p. 522; W. Bacher, “Jeschurun,” in 


161 eiseq.). 
EG M. Sen. 
JESI, SAMUEB: Italiun engraver; 

Milan 1780; died at Plorence Jan. 17, 1858. 

a pupil 0 G. Longhi at the Academy of 

first work (1821) was“ The Abandonment of Hagar, 

eugravei after a painting by Gnercivo in the Pa- 
lazzo di Brera at Milan; this was followed (1834) by 

“ Thu Madonna with St. John and St. Stephen,” from 

apainting by Fra Burtolomeo in the Cathedral of 

Lucca. Te ten devoted himself 10 the works of 

Raphael, whom Ie ably interpreted. Mis muster- 

pieceisthe group representing Pope LeoN. wich Cnı- 

Is Rossiuud Giulio dei Mediei (1834). While in 

is for the purpose of having is printed he was 

elected a corresponding member of tlio Acadenie dos 

Beaux-Arts, and received the ribbon of the Legion 

‚of IIonor. In 1846 he began to work on his engra- 

ving ofthe“ Cana Domini,” discovered in the Church 

of 8. Onofrio, Florence, and artıibnted to Raphael. 

Meanwhile he engraved the * Madonna della Vite.” 

In 1849 Iie completed the dıawing of the *Ocına, 

ini,” but died before finisbing The engraving. 


Binziggnarny: Boccando, Eneielnedia, n. 1079: Sulamith, 
m. 4] Busch's Jahrbuch, 1846, p. 120; Meyers Kun: 
rorzatims-Lexikon. 


® vo 

JESSE ( wi): Fatlıier of David, son of Obed, and 
grandson ol Boazand Ruth. Heiscalled *the Beth- 
lehemite” (I Sam. xvi. 1, 18; xvii. 59) anıl “the Eplı- 
rathite of Bethlehem ” (1%. xvii. 12). He had cight 
sons (ib. xvi. 10, 11; xvii. 12), altbough in I Chron. 
ii, 13-15 ouly seven are mentioned. He wasa person 
of wealth, his property being chiefiy insheep (I Sam. 
xvi. 1, 11; xvit, 20; comp. Ps. Ixxviii, 71). 

Jesse’s naıne stands out preeminently as tut of 
the father ot David, who is called "the son of Jesse”; 
and though this expression was used during David’s 
lifetime and even afterward asa tern of sontempt 
—s0 by Saul (1 Sam. xx. 27, 80, 81 ‘ii. 9,8), by 
Doeg (id. xsil. 9), by Nubal (il. xxv. 10), vv Sheba 
(Il Sam. xx. 1), and by the Ten Tribes (I Kings xit. 
16; II Chron. x. 16)—Isaiah the prophet. conneets 
wir tle “stem of Jesse” (Isa. xi. 1) and “root of 
Jesse” (id. si. 10) one of his sublimest Messianic 
prophecies. As Jesse was “an oll man in te days 
o£ Saul ” (1 Sam, xvii. 12), it is doubtful whether he 
lived to see his son king. The last historical men- 
tion of Jesse is in I Sanı. xxii, 3, where it is stated 
that David entrusted his father and his mother to 
the eare of the King of Mond; but, as may he iu- 
ferred from za. . 4, this was only temporary. 

E01. BP. 

JESSEL, SIR GEORGE: English master of 
the rolls; boru in London 1824; died there March 
21, 1883; youngest son of Zadok Aaron Jessel. Edu- 


bom at 
He was 
au. Jlis 
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cated at University College, London, and London 
University, he became M.A. and gold medalist in 
mathematies in 1844. Ile entered Lincoln’s Inn in 
3842, was callal to tle bar in 1847, and became 
queen’s counsel eighteen yauıs later. In 1868 he 
was returned to Parliament for Dover in tie Tiberal 
interest, and retainedl his seat until 1873. TIe won 
the attention of Gladstone by a speech on Llıc Bank 
raptey Bilt in 1869; and in 1871 was made solieitor- 
‚general. In 1872 he was knighted, In Aug., 1873, 
when Lord Romilly retired From the presieney of 
the Rolls Court, Sir George Jesse] was appointed in 
his place. Te was also sworu as g privy councilor, 
and in Nov., 1875, became a judge of Uhe Supreme 
Court of Judienture, 

It was when eitting asa Judge of a court of first 
instwiec Lhar Jessel showed his markeil capacity as 
anequity judge. Ina few 
montlis the whole charac- 
ter of ihe Rolls Court un- 
derwenta marked change. 
The prolixity of former 
trials was done away wilh, 
and the practise of the 
‚master of the rolls perme- 
ated the other courts. It 
was Jessel’s distinetion 
that he was ut the same 
time one of the most eru- 
dite of case lawyers and 
also tlie most courageoıs 
of judges in handling au- 
thorities, He wasa * law- 
making judge” whose de- 
eisions soon grow to be 
taken as guidiug dietu, 
His jndgments were ınre- 
Iyappealed from and sel- 
dom raversed. Being tlıe 
first master of We rolls 
after the Judlicature Act, 
he had many important 
and novel Zunctions to 
fulfil as chairman of the 
chancory division of the 
out OF appenl and of 
the committee for Amft- 
ing new rules of proc 
dure, Ile was besices, 
from 1873 to 1883, practi- 
ealy tichead of the Patent Office, and supervisen the 
important series of national historical publications 
known as the Rolls Series. 

In 1880 Jessel was unanimonsly elected by the 
senate of the University of London as vice-chan 
eellor, 

Jessel was a vico-president of tie Anglo-Jewish 
Association and serverlon the Rumanian Committee, 
He was one of te last, judges who had the right to 
sit in the House of Commons. 


Binriograpny: Jew. Chran. and Jew. War Il, March 29, 1888: 
Zum Ainen, Murch 31.1885: Jeie. Worte, Marelı 3. 1883 
aimes (London), Marcıı 23, 1883: 4. 11. Peter, Deeisinns uf 

Sir @ennio Jessch, London, 1853; ‚Diet. National Biography. 

3. @L. 

JESURUN: A family whose members were 


descendants of the Spanish exiles, and are found | 


Sir George Jessel. 


mainly ju Amsterdam and Hainburg. The curli- 
est known member appcars to have been Reuel 
Jesurun. 

Daniel Jesurun: Preacher and president of an 
educational iostituteat Amsterdam, founded in 1682 
and annexed to the charitable Institution Maskit el 
Dal. “He sang verscs of the Seripture for an hour 
on fenstelays and half an hour on the Sabbath.” 
BiBLiograruy: Do Barrios, Maxkit el Dat, d. 142: ide, Ar- 

bei de las Widas, m. 8. 

David Jesurun (Jessurun, Jeshurun): Spun- 
ish poet; died at Amsterdam at the beginning of the 
seyenteeuth century. He wrote verses in carly youth, 
and hence was enlled “pocta .niio” (= "the little 
poet”). ITis pocms in manuscript were iu the pos- 
session of Benjamin Belmoate. Daniel Levi de Bar- 
tios published a ammber of them, among others a 
eulogy of tho eity of Amı- 
sterdam, in which place 
Jesurun found a refure 
{ron the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion; also some verses on 
his eirenmeision and a 
Portuguese sonnet on the 
death of the martyr Diego 
de la Asumgao 


BigLioonaray: De Rarrios, 
Triumpho del Gavierno Po: 


Pidar, pp. Ti et seu.; Kayser- 
ling, "Sephardim, "p. Ir 


Grätz, Gesch. 3 ed., IX. 484. 


Isaac Jesurun: Yic- 
tim of a false accusation 
in Ragusa in tle seven- 
teenth century; died in 
‚Jerusalem. Jesurun, an 
old man, was accused by 
a Christian womau, who 
had robbed and killed te 
daughter of n Christian 
merchant of Ragusa, of 
having persuaded her to 
commit the crime in order 
to provide Llooıl for the 
celebration of the Jewish 
holy day. On Sept. 19, 
1622, Isaac was taken priv- 
oner and racked six times 
in the most cruel manner. 
Thougl he still insisted 
that the aceusation was 
false, he was seuteuced to twenty years’ imprison- 
men acave. Ile was accordipgly chained naked 
in a very narrow room specially prepared, where he 
was given as nourisbment nothing but brend and 
water, which were passed him through a hole. 

When several of the judges who had sentenced 
the iunocent mar died suddenly, the others 1egarded 
this asa punishment from God, aud releaseıl Jesurun 
after tlıree years’ confinement. Jesurun, who sur- 
vived all the tortures and hardships, traveled 
throughout Italy, where those who had heard of his 
sufferiugs looked on lim with wonder. Several 
years later he died, as stated above, in Jerusalem 

Isaac Jesurun’s brother Joseph was president of 
the Talmud Toralı in Hamburg, and died there Oct, 
7, 1660. 
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EIBLIOGRAPUY: Anron ha-Koben, Ma’aseh Teshurun (np | in the (interpolated) passage of Josephus, * Ant.” 


' 157: reprinted in 
ht ven Israel, Vireiteie Stde- 
si. in Mendelssitn. Zretfrang der 
e Schriften, il 1a 
Spanish franslation of the 
Grünwald, Portugiesen@räber, 


Isaac ben Abrahaın Hayyim Jesurun: Ha- 
ham of the Portuguese cougregatiou in Uumburg; 
died there March 19, 1655. He was the author of 
“Pauim Hadashot” (Venice, 1051), a short compi- 
lation of ritual ordinances according to the ritual 
corliees, containiug also au index to the collection 
of published decisions alter Joseph Caro. The 
*Seler ha-Zikronot” of Samuel Anoap was falsely 
ascribeil to Jesurun. IIe wrote also, in Portugues 
*Liuro da Provideneia Divinn” (Amsterdam, 1663), 
wlerein he makes philosophical refleetions on tie 
nature aud ılts of divine providence. He was 
succeeded by Isaac Jesurun of Venice as Iuham 
of te community on Aug. 16, 1606. 
BipLIoaRarın ; Wolf, Bon, He $ Hl. No,IBIL: De Ras 
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Reuel (Rohel) Jesurun (alias Paul de Pina): 
Portuguese poet; horu iu Lisbon; died ia Amster- 
damafter 1630. He went to Rome in 1599 to become 
amonk. His cousin Diego Gomez (Abraham Cohen) 
Lobato, a Mwrawno like himselt, gave him a letter 10 
the plysielan Elian Montalto, at that time Hving at 
Leghorn, wich, transtated, runs as follows: "Our 
cousin Paul de Pina is going to Rome to become a 
mouk. I would be much obliged to you, six, if yon 
would dissuade bim therefrom.” Montalto suc- 
ceeded in doing so, and Paul de Pina, who as an 
avowed believer ia Judaism called himself Reucl 
Jesurun, veturned to Portugal. He went with Lo- 
buto to Brazil in 1601, and thence to Amsterdam 
(1604). 

Jesurun became a very active member of the first 
congregation in Amsterdain, and belonged to those 
wbo drew up tlıie eurliest regulations (1614) for the 
cemetery which (he new cougregation had bought. 
In 1624 he composerl songs which were recited by 
seven youths at the Shabu‘ot festival in the first 
symagogne at Amsterdam. These were published 
under the tille * Wikknah Shib'ah Harim: Dialogo 
dos Montes,” Amsterdam, 1767. The book was 
derlienterl by ‘on de Chaves, tlıe editor, to the 
“ virtuous” David de Aaron Jesurun, president ofthe 
eongregation. 

In the possession of the Portuguese eongregation 
in Amsterdam is Josurmn’s maunseript “Liuro de 
Beth Ahaiın do K. K. de Betlı Jahacob.” 
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“ M.K. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH.—In History: 
Founder of Christiauity; born at Nazareth about 
2% 2.c. (according to Take ii. 98); executed at Je- 
rusalem 14th of Nisan. 3789 (March or April, 29 
ex.). His life, though indirectly of so critical a 
cheracter, had very little direct inflwence on Ihe 
course of Jewish history or thonght. In contempo- 
tary Jewish literature his career is referred to only 


erze.. 340 et 
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Physician at Amsterdam in 


xvüli.3, $ 2, while the references in the Talmud are 
for the most part as legendary us those in the apocry- 


phal gospels, though in an opposite dircetion (see 


Under these circum- 
stances it is not necessary in this place t0 do more 
than to give a sketeh of ıhe wain historical eveuts 
in the public career of Jesus, with an attempt to 
his persomul relations fo contemporary Ju- 
daism; for the theologicalsuperstructure based upon 
his life and death, and certamm mythological con- 
ceptions associated with tem, see Juw. Exexc. iv, 
50a, &r. UNRISTIANTTY. 

In the New Testament there are four “ Gospels” 
professing to deal with te life ot Jesus independ- 
ently; but it is now almost universally agreed that 

{he Irst thrce of these, known dy the 

Sources of names of “Matthew,” “Mark,” and 
Life, “Luke,” are interdependent, corre- 
sponding to the various forms of con- 

temporary Baraitot, while the fonrih, the Gospel 
of John, is what the Germans call a * Tendeuz-Ro- 
man,” practically a work of religious imagination 
intended to modify opinion in a certain direction, 
Thesupernatural claims made on belulf of Jesusare 
base almost exclusively on statements of the fourth 
Gaspel. Of the first three or synoptic Gospels the 
consensus of contemporary opinion regards tlınt of 
Mark as the earliest aud as being the main source of 
the bistoric statements of the other two. Tliis Gos- 
pel will, therefore, be used in the following account 
almost exclusively, references to chapter and verse, 
\rhen the uame of te Gospel is not given, being to 
this source. Beside the original of the Gospel of 
Maık, tliere was another source used jn common by 
botlı Matthew and Luke, namely the *logia,” or de- 
tached sayiugs, of Matthew and Luke; and besides 
these two documents the apoerypbal “ Gospel Ac- 
cording to the Hebrews” Ins preserved, in theopinion 
of the crities, a few statements of Jesus which often 
throw vivid light upon his motives and opinions. 
Much industry and ingenuity have been devoted 
by A. Resch to the collection of extracanonical state- 
ments of Jesus, koown as “agrapha ” (Leipsic, 1889). 

The earliest of all these sources, the original of 
Mark ’s Gospel, contains reterences which show that 
it was written shortly before or soon after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in the year 70; in other 
words, forty years after the dent of Jesus. Like 
the other Gospels, it wasoriginally wıitten in Greek, 
whereas te sayings of Jesus were uttered in Ara- 
inaie. It is therefore Impossible to lay much stress 
upon the perfeet aceuracy of the records of eveuts 
and statements written down forty years after they 
oeeurredor were made, and then in n langunge other 
than that jo which such statements were originally 
uttered (even the Lord's Prayer was retained iu va- 
Matt. vi. 10-13; Luke xi 
2-4); yet it is upon tlıis slender basis that sone of 
the most stupendous claims have been raised. For 
the processes by which the traditions as to the life 
of Jesus were canverted into proois of his super- 
natural character, see Jew. Exec, iv. 51-52, 8.0 
Cnxtstiaxıty. Many incilents were actually in- 
vented (especially in Matthew) “in order that there 
might be fulilled” in him prophecies reluting to a 
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Messiah of a character quite other than thatof which 
Jesus either claimed or was represented by his dis- 
eiples to be. 

Yet the supernatural in the life of Jesus accord- 
ing to the Gospels is restrieted to the smallest di- 
mensions, consistiag maioly of incidents and charac- 
teristies intended to support these prophecies and 
the dogmatic positions o[’Christianity. This applies 
especially to the story of the virgia-birth, @ legend 
which is common to wJmost all folk-heroes as in- 
dieating tbeir superiority to the rest of their people 
{see E. S. Hartland, “Legend of Perseus,” vol. i.). 
Combined with this is the inconsistent claim of Da- 
vidie descent through Joseph, two discrepant pedi- 
grees being given (Matt. i., Luke 

Perhaps the most, remarkable thing about the hife 
of Jesus as presented in the Gospels is the utter 
silence about its earlier phases. He was one of a 
rather large family, having four brothers, Jacob, 
‚Jose, Simon, Judah, besides sisters. It is koown 
that he earned his living by his fatber's trade, that 
of a carpenter; aecording to Justin Martyr, plows 
and yokes made by Jesus were still in existence at 
his (Justin’s) time, about the year 120 (“ Dial. cum 
Tryph.”$ 88). It is doubtful whetler he received 
any definite intellectwnl training, the great system 
of Jewish education not being carried into effect till 
‚after the destruction of Jerusalem (see Epucarıorx). 
It is probale, however, that he could read; he was 
‚certainly acquainted, either by reading or by oral 
instruction, wit much of the Old Testament; and 
bis mode of argumentation often resembies that of 
the contemporary rabbis, implying that he had fre- 
quented their society. In defending his infringe- 
ment of the Sabbath he scems to have confused 
Abiathar with Ahimelech (il. 25; comp. I Sam. xxi. 
D, if this is not merely a copyist’s blunder. It 
would appear from his interviews with the scribe 
(xt. 29-81; comp. Luke x. 27) and with tbe rich 
young man (x. 19) that he was acquainted with the 
Divacttr in its Jewish form, accepting its tenchings 
as summing up the whole of Jewish doctrine. 
Only a single iueident of his eurly.days isrecorded: 
bis behavior about the time of his bar mizwah (or 
eonfirmation) in the Temple (Luke il. 41-59). It 
is strange that. so masterful a character showed no 
signs of its exceptional qualities before the turning- 
Point of Jesus’ career. 

The crisis in Jesus’ Iife came with Jonn THE BaP- 
Tıst’s preaching of repentance and of the ncamess 
‚of the kingdom of God. At first Jesus refused to 

submit to baptism by Jobn. Accord- 

Influence fug to ı well-uuthenticated tradition 
of John the of the “Gospel According to the He- 

Baptist. brows,”heasked wherein hehad sinned 

that it was necessary for him to be 
baptized by John. Nevertheless the sight of the 
marked influence exercised by the latter evidentiy 
made a profownd impression on the character of 
Jesus: he probably then experienced for the first 
time the power of a great personality upon crowds 
‚of people. 

It is at this moment of his life that Christian 
legend places what is known as the temptation, 
information concerning which, from tle very nature 
‚of the case, could have been communicateıl only by 

VIL— 


Jesus himself. In tbe “Gospel Acoording to the 
Hebrews” account this is given in the form: “My 
mother, the Holy Spirit, took me just now by one 
o£ my hairs and carried me up to the great Mount 
Tabor” (which was in the neighborbood of his 
home). As Jerome remarks(on Isa. xl. 9), tbe form 
of this saying implies a Hebrew (or ratıer Aramaic) 
original (*Ruha Kaddisha”); and for (bis reason, 
among others, the saying may be regarded as a 
genufue one. It is significant as implying two 
things: (1) the belief of Jesus in a special divine 
origia of his spirit, and (2) a tendeney to eestatic 
abstraction. This teudency is found in other great 
leaders.of men, like Socrates, Mohammed, and Napo- 
leon, being accompanied in their cases by hallueinu- 
tions; auditory in the first case (the “demon” of 
Socrates), and visual in the last two (Mohammed’s 
doveand Napoleon’sstar). These periodsof ecstasy 
would tend to confirm in Oriental minds the impres- 
sion that the subject of them was Inspired (comp. 
the original meaning of “nabi ”; see Pnorner), and 
would add to tl:c attractive force of a magnetic per- 
sonality. 

In Jesus’ family and among his neigbbors the 
effect seems to have heen different. Hisown people 
regarded him even as being out of his mind (üi. 21), 
and they do not appear to have been associated with 
bim or with tbe Christian movement until after his 
death. Jesus himself seems to have been greatly 
incensed at this (comp. vi. 4), refusing to recognize 
any special relationship even to his mother (ii. 38; 
comp. John ii. 4), and declaring that spiritual rela- 
tionship exeeededl a naturalone (iii. 35). He felt per- 
force driven out inlo public activity; and the fever- 
ish excitement of the succeeding epoch-making ten 
months implies a tension of spirit which must have 
confrmed the impression of inspiration. On tlıe 
wbole subject sce O. Holtzman, “ War Jesus Eksta- 
tiker?” (Leipsic, 1902), who agrees that there must 
have been abnormal mental processes involved in 
the utterances and behavior of Jesus. 

Instead, however, of remaining in the wilderness 
like John, or like tie Essenes. witl whose tenden- 
cies his own slow some affinity, he returned to his 
native distriet and souglit out tlıose wLom he wished 
to influence. Ineidentally he developed a remark- 
able power of healiug; ouesick of a fever (i. 29-34), 
a leper (i. 40-45), a paralytic (ii. 1-12), and an epi 
leptie (ix. 15-29) being severally cured byhim. But 
his activity in this regard was dovoted especially to 
“casting out demons,” d.e., according to Ihe folk- 
medieine of the time, healing nervous and mental 
diseases, Tt wonld appear that Jesus shared in the 
eurreut belief of the Jewsin the noumenal existenee 
of demons or evil spirits; and most of his miracı 
lous eures consisted iu casting them out, which he 

did with “the finger of God” (Luke 

His Belief xi. 20), or with “the Spirit of God” 
in Demon- (Matt. xit. 29). It would seem also 
ology. that he regarded diseases like fever to 
be due to the existence of demons 

{Luke iv. 39). One of the chief functions trans- 
mitted to his diseiples was the “power over unrlean 
spirits, to east tem ont” (Matt. x. %), and his supe- 
viority to his followers was shown by his casting 
out demous which they had failed to expel (ix, 14- 
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29). As regards the miracle in which Jesus east out 
a demon or several demons whose name was “ Le- 
gion ” into some Gadarene swine (v. 1-21), it has re- 
eentiy been ingenionsly suggested by T. Reiuach 
that thename “Legion ” given to thespirits was due 
to the popular confusion between tlıe Tenth Legion 
{the sole Roman garrison of Palestine between the 
yes TO and 135) and the wild boar which appeared 
as the Insignia on its standard (“ R, B. 3.” xlvii. 177). 
From this it wonld seem that the legend arose, 
at any rate in its present form, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at which time alone the coufusion 
between the title “legion” and te insignia could 
have occurred. For a full account of the subject 
see F. C. Conybeare in *J. Q. R.” vili, 597-588, and 
compare DEMONOLO 

Te is dlitieult to estimate what amount of truth 
exists in the aceunnts OL these eures, recordel about 
forty years after their oceurrenee; but donbtless the 
mental exeitement due to the influence of Jesus was 
often eNicneious in at least partial or temporary 
cures of mental illnesses. This would tend to con- 
firm the impression, both amang those wlo w 
nessed the eures and among his disciples, of bis 
possession of supernatural powers. He Iinself 
occasionally depreenied the exaggeration to which 
such eures naturally led. Thus iu tle ense of 
Jairus’ daughter (v. 35-43) he expressiy dechre 
“She is not dead, bat sleepeth” (89). Notwith- 
standing this, her resuscltation was regarded as a 
miracle, 

In essentials Jesus’ teaching was that of John the 


Baptist, and it laid emphasis on two points: (1) re- 
pentance, aud (2) the near approach of the kingdom 
of God. One other point is noted by Christian the- 


ologlans as part of his essential teaching, nanely, 
jusistence upon te fatherhood of God. Thisis such 
a comnionplace fu te Jewish liturgy and in Jewish 
thought that it is scarcely necessary to point out its 
essentialy Jewish character (see Farnen). As 1c- 
gards repentance, its specifically Jewish note has 
been recently enphasized by C. @. Montefiore (“J. 
Q R.” ‚Tan., 1904), who points out that Christianity 
lays less stress upon this side of religious life than 
‚Indaism; so that in this direction Jesus was cer- 
tainly more Jewish tun Christian, 

As regards {he notion of the * kingdom of heaveı 
the title itself (* malkut shamayim”) is speeitically 
Tewish; aud the content of the concept is equally 
so (see KinGDom Cr Gop). Jesus seems to have 
share} in the belief of his contemporaries that some 
world-catastrophe was at hand in which this king- 
dom would be reinstated ou the ruins of a fallen 
world (ix. 1; comp. 35-37 and Matt. x. 23). 

Almost at the beginning of his evangelical career 
Jesus differentiated himself from John tho Baptist 
in two direetions: (1) eomparative negleet of the 
Mosaic or rabbinie law; and (2) personal attitude 
toward infraotionsof it. Iu many ways his attitude 

was specifically Jewish, even in direc- 

Jewish tions which are usually regarded ns 
Character- signs of Jndaienarrowness. Jesusap- 

istios. _ pearsto have preached regulariy in the 

synagogue, which would not have 
been possible if his doctrines had been recognized as 
being essentially different from the current Pharisaic 


beliefs. In his preaching he adopted the popu- 
lar method of“ masba},” or PanauLE, of which about 
thirty-one examples are Instanced in the synoptic 
Gospels, forming indeed the larger portion of his 
recorded teachings. It is obvious that such 
method is liable to misunderstanding; and it. is diM- 
euit in all cases to reconcile the various views that 
seem to underlie (he parables. Oneof tliese parn- 
bles deserves special mention here, as it has ob- 
vionsly beeu changed, for dogmatie reasons, so as 
to have an anti-Jewish applieation. There is little 
doubt tat J. Halevy is right (“R. E. I.” iv. 240- 
255) in suggesting that in the parable of the g00d 
Samaritau (Luke x. 17-87) the original contrast was 
between tie priest, the Levite, and the ordinary 
Israclite—representing the three great classes into 
which Jews then aud now were and are divided. 
The point of the parable is against the sacerdotal 
elass, whose members indeed brought about the 
death of Jesus. Later, “ Ismelite” or “Jew” was 
changed into * Samaritan,” which introduces an ele- 
ment of inconsistency, since no Samaritan would 
have been found on the rond between Jericho and 
Jerusalem (i6. 30) 

While the alm of Jesus was to redeeim those who 
had strayerl from hc beaten path of morality, he 
yet restrieted his attention and that of his followers 
to the lost sons of Israel (vii. 24). He particularly 
forbade his disciples to scek heathens aud Samari- 
tans(x. 5), and for thesame reason at Ärst Telnsed to 
heal the Syropl a woran (vii. 24). His choice 
of twelveapostles bad distivet reference tothe tribes 
of Israel (fi. 13-16). He regarded dogs and swine 
as nuholy( 6). Hisspeoial prayer is mere- 
Iya shortened form of the third, Afılı, sixth, ninth, 
and fifteeuth of the Eighteen Benedietions (see 
Lonp’s Prayer). Jesus wore the Zızrr (Matt. ix. 
20); hie went out of his way to pay the Temple tax 
of two drachmas (id. xvii. 24-27); and his diseiples 
offered sacrifice (20. v. 23-24). In the Sermon ou 
the Mount he expressly declared that he had come 
not to destroy the Law, but to Fuläl it (2. v. 17, 
quoted in Shab..116b), and that not a jot or tittle of 
the Law should ever pass away (dd. v. 18; comp. 
Luke xvi. 17). It would even appear that later 
tradition regarden him us serupulous in keeping the 
whole Law (comp. Johu viii. 46). 

Yet io several particular Jesus declined to follow 
the directions of the Law, at Jeast as it was inter- 
preted by the Rubbis. Where John’s followers 

fasted, he refused to do so (ii. 19). 


Attitude Ile permitted his followers to gather 
Toward corn on the Suhbath (il. 28-28), and 
the Law. himself healed on that day (ill. 1-6), 


though the strieter rabbis allowed 
only tlıe saving of life to excuse the slightest eur- 
tailment of the Sabbath rest (Shab. . 8). In 
ininor points, such as tie ablution after menls (v 
2), he showed a fremlom from traditional custom 
which implied a break with the strieter rule of the 
more rigorous aäherents of the Law at that time. 
His attitude toward the Law is perliaps best ex- 
pressed in an incident which, though recorded in only 
one manuscript of the Gospel of Luke (vi. 4, in the 
Codex Beze), bears internal sigus 0f gennineness. 
He is there reported to have met a man luboring on 
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the Sabbath-day—a sin deserving of death by sto- 
ning, uccording to the Mosaic law. Jesus said to 
the man: “Man, if thon kaowest what {hou doest, 
blessed art thou; but if thou knowest not, aceursed 
art thow, and a transgressor of the Law.” Accord- 
ing to (his, the Law sliould beobeyei unless a higher 
priueiple intervenes. 

While elaiming not toinfriuge or curtailthe Law, 
Jesus divected his followers to pay more attention to 
the Intention and motive with which any act was 
done tlıan to the deed itself. This was by no means 
a novelty in Jewish religions development: the 
Propbets and Rabbis had continuousiy aud con: 
ently insisted upon the inner motive with which 
pious deeils should be performed, as the well-known 
passages in Isa, i. and Micah vi. suficiently indi- 
eate, Jesus contended that tlıe application of this 
Prineiple was praetically equivalent to a revolution 
in spiritunt life; and he Inid stress upon the contrast 
between the old Law and te new one, especially in 
his SERMON on rum Mo In making these pre- 
tensions he was following a tendeucy which at 
the period of his career was especially marked fu tie 
Hasıngans and ESsEnEs, though tlıey associatel it 
with viewsas to external purity and scelnsion from 
the world, which dilferentiated them from Jesus. 
Ile does not appear, however, to have conteniled 
that the new spirit would involve any particular 
lange in the application of the Law. "He appears 
10 have suggested Hat marriages slıould be made 
permanent, nnd that divorce should not be allowed 
(x. 2-12). In the Talnınd it is even asserted that he 
(hreatened to change the old law of primogenituro 
into one by which sonsand daughters should inherit 
like (Shab. 16a); but there is no evidence for this 
usterance in Ohristian sources. Apart from these 
points, no change in the Law was indicated by Jesus; 
indeed, he insisted that the Jewish multitude whom 
he adlressed should do what the Seribes and Phari- 
sces eommanded, even though they should not act 
as the Scrihes acted (Matt. x. 3). Jesus, however, 
does not appear to have tuken into account the fact 
that (he Halakahı was at tlıls period just becomiug 
erystulized, and that much variation existed as to 
its definite form; the disputes of the Ber Hille} and 
Bet Shammai were oecwring about the time of his 
matunity. 

It is, however, exaggerated to regard these va- 
viations from current practises as eXeoptionally ab- 
normat at the beginning of the first century. The 
existenee of a whole class of ‘Am Ma-Anzz. whom 
Jesus may be taken to represent, shows that tlie 
or of tlıe Law had not yet spreud througliout the 
people. Itis stated (ll. 7) that, owing to the oppo- 
sition aroused by his action ou the Sabbatlı, Jesus 
was obliged to flee into heatben parts with some of 
his folowers, including two or three women who 
had attachcd themselves to hiscirele. This does not 
seom atafl probable, and is indeed eontradieted by 
the Gospel accounts, which deseribe him, evenafter 
his seeming break with the rigid requirements of 
the traditional law, as lodging nnd feasting with the 
Pharisees(Luke xiv.), the very class that would have 
objecten to his behavior. 

Nothing in all this insistenee upon the spirit of 
the Law rather than upon the halakie development 


of it was necessarily or essentially anti-Tewish; but 
the tone adopted in reecommending these variation 
was altogether novel in Jewisl expert. 

Tone of cencc. The Prophets spoke with con- 
Authority. fidence in the truth of their message, 

but expressly on the ground that they 
were declaring the word of the Lord. Jesus adopte 
equal confdeuce; but he emphasized bis own au- 
thority apart from any vicarious or deputed power 
from on high. Yet in doing so he did not—at auy 
rate publicly—ever lay claim to any authority asat- 
taching to his position as Messialı. Indeed, the sole 
evidence in later times of any such claim seems to 
be based upon tlıc statement of Peter, and was inti- 
mately connected with the personal demand of that. 
apostle to be the head of the organization estab- 
lisbed by or in the name of Jesus. It is expressiy 
stated (Ma 20) that thediseiples were aılmon- 
ished not to make public ıhe claim, if it ever was 
made. Peter’s own pretensions to suceession in the 
leadership appear to be based upon a half-humorous 
paronomasia made by Jesus, which finds a parallel 
in rabbinie literature (Matt, xvi. 18; comp. Yalk., 
Num. 766). 

Indeed, tlıe most striking characteristies of theut- 
teranccs of Jesus, regardedasa personality, were the 
tone of authority adopted by him and the claim that 
spiritual pence and salvation were to be found in the 
mere acceptance of his leadersbip. Passages like: 
“Take my yoke upon you and ye shall fud 
rest unto your sonls” (Matt. Xi, 29); * whosoever 
shall lose his life for mysake... . shall save it” 
(yiil, 35); “ Inasmuch asye have done it ınnto one nf 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me” (Matt. xxv. 40), indiente an assumption of power 
which is certaiuly unique in Jewish history, and 
indeed acconnts for much of modern Jewish antip- 
atlıy to ‚Jesus, so für asitexists. On the other hand, 
there is little in any of these utterances to show that 
thoy were mennt hy thespeaker to apply toanything 
more than personal relatious with him; and it might 
well be that in bis experience he found thatspiritual 
relief was often affordei by simple human trust in 
his good-will and power of direction. 

This, however, raiscs tie question whetber Jesus 
regarded himself as in any sense a Messiah or spiri- 
tual zuler; and there is siugularly little evidence in 
the synoptie Gospels to carry out this elaiın. These 
assert only that the chim was made to some of tlie 
diseiples, and then under a distinet pledge of se- 
erecy. In the publie utterances of Jesus there is 
absolutely no trace of the ciniın (except possibly in 
the use of the expression “Son of Man”). Yet it 
would almost appcar tlnt ia one sense of the word 
Jesus segarded hünself as fulilling some of the 
propheeies which were taken among contemporary 
Jews as applying to the Messiah. It is doubtful 
whether it, was later tradition or his own statements 
that identified hin with the servant of YınwH repre- 
sented io Isa. lift, ; but there appears to be noeri- 
dence of auy Jewish conception of a Messiah suf- 
fering through and forhis people, though there pos- 
sibly was a conccption of ome suffering together 
with his people (see M&sstan). Jesus himself never 
used (he term “Messiah.” He chose for specifie title 
“Son of Man,” which may possibly have been con- 
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nected in his mind with the reference in Dan. 13, 
but wluich, according to modera theologians, means 
simply man in geueral. In his owu mind, too, this 
may have had some reference to his repudiation by 
bis family. Iu other words, Jesus regarded himself 
as typically human, and claimed authority and re- 
gard in that aspect. He certainly dischuimed auy 
application to himself of the ordinary onception of 
the Messiah, the Davidie descent of whom heargues 
against (xil. 35-57) entircly in the Taimudic manner. 
Te is difficult 0 deeide tie question whether Jesus 
<ontemplateda permanent organization to earıy out 
his ideals. The whole tendeney of his work was 
against the very idea of organization. Hispraetical 
‚acceptance of the Law would seen to imply au ab- 
sence of any rival mode of life; and 
bis evident belief in au almost imme- 
diate reconstruction of the whole so- 
eial and religious order would tend to 
prevent any formal arraugements for 
a new religious organization. The 
Opposition hetween his followers and the “ world,” 
orsettled and organized conditionsof society, would 
‚also seem to impiy that those who were to work in 
his spirit could not muke another “ world” of chefr 
own with the same Leudency to conventionality aud 
spiritualred tape. On tlıe whole, it may be said that 
he did not make general plans, butdealt will each 
spiritual problem as it arose. “It wonld almost 
seem as if he had vo consciousness of a mission of 
any definite sort, so content had he been to let 
things merely happen” (E, P. Gould, “St. Mark,” 
p. Ixxv.): that is certainly how his career strikes an 
outside observer. He was content to let the infiu- 
‚ence of his own character work upon the persons 
immediately surrounding him, and that they should 
transmit this jufluenee silently and without orgaui- 
zation; working by way of lenven, as his parable 
puts it (Matt, xtil.). His chief work and that of bis 
diseiples consisted in the conseious attempt at “sa- 
vingaouls.? Jesus was justifierl in thinking that this 
new departure wonld tend to bring dissension rather 
than peace into familics, dividiug sous und parents 
bs. 83). 
On the character which, whether designediy or 
otherwise, prorluced such momentous influence on 
‚the world's history, it is unnecessary in this place 
to dilate. The reverential adıniration of the greater 
part of the civilized world basfor a millennium and 
a half been direeted toward tle very human and 
ssympathetic figure of the Galileun Jew as presented 
in tlie Gospels. For historie purposes, however, it 
üs important to note that this aspect of him was 
shown only to his immediate eircle. In almost all 
of his public utteranees he was harsl, severe, and 
distinetiy unjust in his attitude toward the ruling 
and well-to.do classes. After reading his diatribes 
against the Pherisces, the Scribes, and the rich, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that these were con- 
cerned in helping to silence him. It must also be 
remembered that in his publie utterances he rurely 
replied directiy to any important question of prin- 
eiple, but evared queries by counter-queries. In 
considering Dis publie eareer, to which attention 
must now be turned, these two qualities of his char- 
acter have to be taken into account. 


No New 
Organiza- 
tion Con- 
tempiated. 


During the ten months which elapsed between the 
ripening of tlıe cora about June of the ycar 28 and 
his deatlı ia March or April of tlıe following year 
Jesus appears to have wandered about tle north- 
west shore of Jake Gennesaret, making excursions 
from time to time into the adjacent heathen territo- 
ries, and devotiug himself and his diseiples to tlıe 
spread of John tie Baptist’s message of the neurness 
of the kingdom of heaven and of theneed of repent- 
ance in order to enter it. The details of these wau- 
deriugs are very obscure, anıl need not be discussed 
here (see Briggs, “ New Light ou Ihe Life of Jesus," 
New York, 1904). 

The autinomianism of Jesus became more evident 
to the rulers of the people; and many of the more 
religions classos avoided contact witl him. He had 
from the beginning laid stress upon the diMeulty of 
associnting sanctity with riches; aud in this he 
adopted the quasi-socialistic views of the later 
Psalnıs, Ps. ix., x. . AXXV., X], Ixix., cix. 
(comp. I. Loeb, “La Littörature des Pauvres dans 
la Bible,” Paris, 1894). He insisted to the fullest 
extent on the view implicd in those Psalms ancl in 
various utterances of the Prophets, (hat poverty und 
piets, riches and antisocial greud, were practieally 
synonymaus(comp. the forın of tie beatitudes given 
in Luke vi. 20, %4-%). The parable ol Lazarus and 
Dives and the interview with the rich young mau 
show a distinet and one-sided tendency in this direc- 
tion similar to that of the later Ebionites; though, on 
tie otlıer hand, Jesus was willing to lodge with 2: 
cheus, arich pnblicau (Luke xix. 2,5). In the form 
of the interview with the rich young man given in 
the “Gospel Accordiug to the Hebrews,” sympatlıy 
seems to be restrieted to tlıe poor of the Holy Land: 
“Behold, many of {hy brethren, sous of Abraham, 
arv elothed but in dung, and die for hunger, while 
dıy house is full of many goods, and there goeth not, 
forth aught from it unto them.” 

As the Passover of the year 29 approached, Jesus 
determined to carry out the injunetion uf the Law 
which made it ineumbent to eat the sacrificial' amb 
at Jerusalem. In the later tradition attempts were 

made to convey tlıe Impression that 
JesusinJe- Jesus was aware of the Tate that 
rusalem. anwaited him at Jerusalem: but in the 
earliest forms (ix. #2, x. 32) it is re 

ognized that the disciples did not understand the 
vague hints, if they were atull given; and tliere is 
little (0 show that his visit to Jerusalem was a ense 
of sublime suicide. At the last moment at Gethsem- 
ane he made au attempt to avoid arrest (“Rise up, 
let us go,” xiv. 42). Jernsaiem at this time appears 
to have been in a very unsettled state. An at- 
tempted revolution seems to have broken out under 
one Jesus bar Abhas, who had been captured and 
was in prisonat the time(xy.7). It appears tohave 
been the practise of Pontius Pilate to come up to 
Jerusalem euch year at Passover for the purpose of 
shecking any revolt tlnt might break out at that 
period recalling the redemption of Israel. Ik is in- 
dieative of the temper of tlıc people that during the 
first half of the first century several risings occurred 
against the Romans: against Varus, 4 %.0.; under 
Judas against the Censns, 6. c.E.; by the Samaritans 
against Pilate in 38; and by Theudas against Fadus 
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in 45—all indicating the continuously unsettled con- 
dition of Ihe people under Roman rule. 

As für as can bo judged, his reception was us 
much a surprise to Jesus as it was to his followers 
and to the leaders of the people. His reputation as 
a miracle-worker had preceded him; and when the 
little eavalcade of some Lwenty persons which 
forıned his escort approached the Fountain Gate of 
Jerusalem hie was grected by many of the visitors 
to the eity asif he were the Ioug-hoped-for deliverer 
from bondage. This would appcar to have been ou 
tbe first day of the week and on the 10t4 of Nisan, 
when, according to the Law, il was necessary that 
tbe paschal kumb should be purchased. It is there- 
fore probable that the entry into Jerusalem was for 
this purpose. In making the purchase of the lumh 
a dispute appears to have arisen between Jesus’ fol- 
lowers and the money-changers who arranged for 
such purchases; aud the latter were, at any rate 
for that, day, driven from the Temple precinets. It 
would appear from Talmudic refer- 
ences tnt this action had no Jastiug 
effect, 3f any, for Bimon ben Gama- 
liel found much the same state of af- 
fairs much later (Ber. ij, 7) and eflected some re- 
forıns (see Derenbourg in “ Histoire de Ia Palestine,” 
p. 59%). The act drew public attention to Jesus, 
who during the next few days was asked to define 
is position toward te eonflieting parties in Jerusa- 
ten. Itseemed especially to attack theemoluments 
oF the priestly class, which accordingly asked him 
to (deeları: by what authority he had interfered with 
the sierosanet arrangements of the Wemple. In a 
somewhat enigwätie reply he placcel his own claims 
on a level with those of John the Baptist—iu other 
words, he bascd them on popular support. Other 
searching questions put to him by the Sndducees 
aud the Scribes received somewhnt more definite au- 
swers. On the formerasking what evidence for in- 
mortality he devived from the Old Testament, he 
quoted Ex. ii. 6, and dedneed from it that as God 
15 God of the living, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob must 
‚have been livingafter their deatı—a deduetion quite 
in thespfrit ot Talmudie AstarTa (comp. Sanh. 90b). 

Toaseribe asking hin (in the spirit of Hillel) to 
what single commandmeut the wlıole Law could be 
reduced, he quoted the doctrine of the Didache, 
which gives the two chief commaudments as the 
Shemw‘ (Deut. vi. dand “Thou slalt love thy neigh- 
bor as (hysel£” (Lev. xvili. 19), thus deelaring the 
essential solklarity of Iis own views with those of 
the Old Testament and of eurrent Judaism, But the 
most erucial test was put to him by certain of the 
adherents of Herod, wlo asked him whether it was 
lawful to pay tribnte to Gwesav. Here again he 
seareely answereil directly, but, asking for a dena- 
rius of tribute, deduced from theimage 
and superseription thereon the conelu- 
sion that jl ought to be returned unto 
Cesar (Matt. xsil. 21). A very prob- 
able tradition, retained in Talian’s 
“Diatessaron.” declares that thecolloguy witlı Peter 
recorded ia Matt. xvii. 24-26 occurred on this ocen- 
sion. Neither the original answer nor his further 
defense of it. was sutisfaetory to the Zeulots. who 
were ansioug for an uprising agwinst the Romans. 


In the 
Temple. 


The Test 
of the 
Tribute. 


He had macde it clear that he had no sympatby with 
the nationalistic aspirations of the common People, 
though they had welcomed him under the impres- 
sion that he was about to realize their hopes,. Itis 
only this ineident which accounts historically for 
the contrast between the acelamations of Palm Sun- 
day and the repudiution on the succeeding Friday. 

This change of popular sentiment eleared the way 
for action by the priesüy class, which had been of- 
fended iu both pride aud pocket by Jesus’ action in 
elearing the purlieusof the Temple. They may have 
also genuinely feared a rising under Jesus, laving 
ie view the manner in which he had been welcomed 
on the previons Sunday, though this was possibly 
brought forward merelyasa pretext. Itwould ap- 
pear that they determined to seize him before the 
Feast of ihe Passover, when the danger of an out- 
break would be at its greatest height and when 
it would be impossible for them to hold a court. 
(Yom-Tob v. 2). 

Accordiug to the synoptie Gospels, it would ap- 
pcar that. on the Thnusday evening of the last week 
‚of his life Jesus with his diseiples entered Jerusalem 
in order to eat the Passover meal with them in rhe 
sacred city; if so, the wafer and the wine of the 
mass or the communion service then instituted by 
him as a memorial would be the unleavened bread 
and the unfermentedl wine of the SEDER service (sc« 
Bickell, “Messe und Pasclıa,” Leipsic, 1872). On 
the other hand, (he Gospel of Jolm, (he author of 
which appears to have had access 10 some trust- 
worthy traditions about the last days, represents the 
priestsas hurrying onthe trial in order toavoid taking 
action on the festival— which wouid, according to 
tiis, have begun on Friday evening—though this 
view may bave been influenced by the desire to make 
tlie death of Jesus symbolize the saerifice of the 
paschal lamb. Chwolson (“Das Letzte Passalmal 
Christi,” St. Petersburg, 1898) has ingeniously sug- 
gested that the priests were guided by the older 
Hulakah, according to which the law of the, Pass- 

over was regarded as superior to that. 

The Last of ihe Sabbath, so that the lamb could. 

Supper. be sacrificed even ou Friday night; 

whcreas Jesus.and his disciples would 

seem to have adopted the more rigorous view of the 

Pharisees by which tie paschal lamb ought to be 

sacrißiced on the eve of the 14th of Nisau when the 

15th coincided with the Sabbath (see Bacher in “J. 
Q..R.” v. 683-686). 

It would seem that by this time Jesus had become 
aware of the iutention of the high priests to do hin 
harm; for after the Seder ceremony he secreted him- 
self in the Garden of Gethsemane outside the eity 
walls, where, however, his hiding-place was betrayed 
by one of his iinmedinte fullowers, Judas, a man of Ke- 
vioth (see Jupas Iscamor). On whatgronuds Jesus 
was arrested is not quite clear. Even if he lud 
claimed to be the Messiah, he would have committed 
no crime according to Jewish law. It appens 
that he was taken first to the house of the higlı 
Priest, probably Anan’s, which was without tlie 
walls, and where in a hurried consultation the auly- 
evidence against him was apparently an assertionr 
that he could overthrow the Temple and replace it 
with one made without hauds—in other words, witLa 
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spiritual kingdom. This, according to Holtzwann 
Leben Jesu,” p. 327), was eqnivalent to a claim to 
the Messiabship. Jesus is reported to Inıve 
tinetly made this chıim in answer to a direct ques- 
tion by the high priest; but the synoptic Gospels 
Yary on this poiat, xiv. 62 making the chim, and 
Matt. 64 and Tuke xsii. 69 representing an 
evasion, which was more in accord with the usual 
practise of Jesus when gqnestioned by opponents. 
The reudiug of his clothes by the high priest seems 
rather to inıply that the elnrge was one of“ gidduf” 
or blasphemy (Sanh, vii. 10, 11). 

There could be no question of anything corre- 
sponding to a trial taking place on tlıls occasion be- 
Tore (he Sanhedrin. Whatever inyuest was made 
must have occurred during the Tlnrsday night and 
outsido Jerusalem (for on entering the eity a prisoner 
would have had to be given up to the Roman garri- 
son), aud can nor have been held before a quorum 
of the seventy-one menıbers of the Sauhedrin. Itis 
inore probable tas she twenty-three members of the 
priestly section of the latter, who had most reason 
to be offended with Jesus’ action in eleansing the 
Temple, met iuformally after he hud been seized, 
and elieited suficient to justify them in their own 
opinion in «lelivering him over to the Romans as 
likely to cause tronble by his claims or pretensions 
to the Messiahship, which, of course, would be ro- 
garded by them as rebellionagainsı Rome. Nothing 
eorresponding to.a Jewish trial took place, though 
it was by the action of the priests that ‚Jesus was 
sent before Pontius Pilnte (sce Cnverriston). The 
Gospeis speak in the plural of the high priests who 
condemmed him—a seeming contradielion to Jew- 
ish law which might #hrow doubt upon their Iistorie 
character. Two, howerer, are mentioned, Joseph 
Cuinpbas and Annas (Hanan), bis father-in-Taw. 
Hanan had been deposed from the high-priesthood 
by Valerins Gratus, but he clearly retained authority 
and some prerogatives of the high priest, as most 
of those who succeeded him were relatives of his; 
and he may well have intervened in a matter touch- 
ing so nearly the poweroftbe priests. According to 
the Talmud, Hanan’s bazaars were on the Mount of 
Ölives, and probably therefore also his house; this 
would thus have become the appropriate pince for 
the trial hy the Sanhedrin, which indeeil just about 
this time had move its pluce of session (hither (see 
SASHEDRIS). 

In handing over their prisoner to the procurutor, 
Pontius Pilate, the Jewish oßiciuls refused to enter 
the pretorium as being ground forbidden to Jews. 
They thereby at uny rate slowed tlieir eonfdenee 

ie the condenmation of Jesus by the 

The Cruci- Romau power. Before Pitute the sole 
fixion.  churge could be attempted rebellion 
against (he emperor. In some way, 

it would appear, the claftn to be king of tlıe Jews 
(or possibly of a kinglom ot heuven) was made 
before him by Jesus himself, as is shown by the 


inseription nailel up in derision on the cross. To 


Pilate the problem presented was somewhat si 
lar to that which would present itself to au Iu- 
dian oficial of to-duy before whom a Mohammedan 
shonld be accusod of elaiming to be tlıe Mahdi. If 


overt acts in a disturbed «istriet had accompanied | story of his life, 


the elwim, the ofieial could scarcely avoid passing 
sentenco of condemnation; and Pilate took Ihe sane 
eourse. But he seems to have hesitated: while con- 
demning Jesus, he gave him a chunce of life. 1 
appears to have been the practise to graut to the 
Jewish populace tbe privilege ot pardoning a pris- 
oner on public holidays; aud Pontius Pilate held 
ont to te mbble surrounding tlıe pretorium (for 
most responsible leadls of fawilies must have been at 
his time engaged inscarching for lcnven in theirown 
homes) a choice between Jesus and the other Jesus 
(bar Abbas), wI1o also had been accused of rebellion. 
The wol had natnrally more sympathy for the 
vowed rebel tina for the person wlıo had recom- 
mended tle payınent of tribute. It close Bar- 
abbas; amd Jesns was left Lo undergo the Roman 
Punishmeut of Oxucirixiox in company with two 
malefactors. He refused with some not averkindlyr 
words (Luke xxiii. 8-31) the deadening drink of 
fraukincense, myreh, and vinegar which the ladies 
of Jerusalem were accustomed to offer to condemued 
eriminals in order that they might: pass away in an 
uneonseious state (Sanh. 4a), Whatever had been 
Jesus’ autieipations, be bore the terrible tortures, 
due to the strain and cramping of Ihe internal 
organs, with equanimity till almost the hast, when 
he uttered the despairing and pathetie ery “Ele, 
Etoi, Janın sabachtliani?” (the Aramuic form of Ps. 
sh, 1 °My God, my God, why last than forsaken 
me?”), which showed that even his tesolute spirit. 
had been daunted by the ordenl. This last utter- 
ance was in all its implications itself a disproof of 
the exagyerateil elaims made for him after his death 
by his diseiples. The very forın ot his punisiinent 
would disprove those chims in Jewislueyes. No Nes- 
siah that Jews could recognizu conld suffer such u 
deatlı; for *ITe that is hangen is aceursed of God” 
(Deut. xxi. 23), “an insultto God” (Targum, Rashi). 
How far in bis owu mind Jesus substituled another 
eouception of the Messinh, and how far he regarded 
himself as fulfiliug that ideal, suill remain among the 
most obsenre of historical problems (sec Msssstain). 

BIBLIOGRAPNY : Of te enormous literature relarting tn Jesus ft. 
unnevessary to refer In this place to more tum a few of te 
nore recont works, which give in most rases references 10 
their predecessors, On tie sonrces the best work, at.any rnie 
in English, still remains P. A. Abtott's Guspelr in Zinaye, 
Brit, On {he parallels with rabbinie sourees ; JlRLloot, Ho. 
va Tale; (west ed., Oxford, Wh; A. Wünsche, Neue 
Beiträge zur Erlänterung der Brangelten ars Talunud und 
Midraseh, Göttingen. 18:8; G. H. Dulmun, The Wurde of 
Jesus, Edinburgl, IWL, Ou the Nie of Jesus the best and 


ost eritical recent work is At of O. Moltzınann, Leben. 
een, Leipsic, 11 (Eng. transl. London, 1004). W. Sunday, 
in Hastings, Diet. Bible, s.v., presents a Inoderute and eandid 
estimate of the various aspeets of the Iife fram the ortliodox. 
Christian standpoint, and gives a critien! bibliography to pnch 
seetion. A similar eritieal view, WR» fuller account of the 
Ifterature altached to ench seelion, is ziven öy Zückler in 
Herzog-Hanck, Rreal-Eney With regurd to Hie relation 
of the Lawto Jesus the Chris jew is expresscnl by 
set, Jesu Predigt in Ihrem Gegensatz zum Judentum, 
öingen, 1892; G. H. Dalınan, Christianity and Fudalen, 
London, 190. Of Jewish writerson Jesus may be mentioner 
&. Solomon, Pre Jesus of Histarıy. London. 1880; H. Wein- 
stock, Jesus the Jew, New York, 1902; J. Jacobs, As Others 
‚Sao Him, London, 1895. See ulso POLENICS. 7 


In Theology: Because the Gospels, while con- 
' valuable material, arc all written in a po- 
lemical spirit and for thc purpose of substautiatiag 
the claim of tlıe Messianic and superhuman charme- 
ter of Jesus, it is diflieult to present an Impartial 
Nor is tlıe composite pieture of 
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Jesus drawn from the synoptie Gospels, such as 
is presented by modern Christian writers and in 
lieh the miraculous is reduced to the minimum, 
an approximation to the real Jesus. The Jesus of 
history was equally as remote from Paulinian anti- 
nonianisin as [ron the antagonism tolis own kins- 
men which hus been aseribed to him; the Pharisces 
having had no cause to hate aud persecute him, nor 
lad they given any cause for being hated by him 
even if their views differed from his (see New 
TUsTANENN). 

It was not as tlıe teacher of new religious prin- 
eiples nor as u new kuwgiver, but as a wonder- 
worker, that Jesus won fane and influence among 
the simple Inhabitants ol Gnlilee in his Hifetime; and 
it was due only to his freqnent apparitions after his 
dentlı to these Galilean followers that, the belief in 
his rosurreetion and iu his Messianic and divine 
‚character wasacceptedandspread. The thaumatur- 
gie and eschatologien? views of tho times must be 
fully eonsidered, and the Jegendary lives of saints 
such as Onias, Hanina ben Dosa, Phinchas ben Jair, 
and Simeon ben Yohai in tie Talmud, as weil as the 
apoealyptie and other writings of the Essenes, must 
be compared before a true estimate of Jesus can be 
formell. 

However, a great historic movement of the char- 
acter and Importance of Christinnity enu not have 
arisen without.a great persomlity to call it into ex- 
istenee and to give ft shape and direction. Jesus of 
Nazareth had a mission from God (see Maimonides, 
“ Yad,” Melakim, 4, and the other passages 
quoted in Juw. Exeve. iv. 56 et seq., 8.0. 
TrasrrY); and he must hayehad thespiritual power 
and fitness to be chosen for it. The very legends 
surrounding his life and his death fumish proofs 
of the groniness of his character, and of the deptl 
of the Impression which it left upon tie people 
among whon he moved. 

Some legends, however, are artifieiai rather than 
the natural product of popular fancy. To this 
enlegory belong those coucerning Jusus’ birtlplace. 
Tie fuct that Nazareth was his native town— 
where as the oldest son he followed his father's 
trade of curpenter (Mark i. 9, vi. 8; comp. Matt. 

xift. 55; John vii. 41)—seemed to be 

Legends in confliet will the chim to tie Mes- 
Concerning siulship. which, according to Micuh 
His Birth. v. f (A. V. 2) (eomp. John väi. 42; 

Yer. Ber. ji. 5a; Lam. R.i. 15), called 
for Beth-Ichem of Judah as the place of his ori- 
gin; hence, the two different legends, one in Like 
3.2, ii. 4, and the other in Matt. ii. 1-22, where 
the parallel to Moses (comp. Ex. iv. 19) is char- 
acteristie. In support of the Messianie elaim, 
also, the two different genenlogies were compiled: 
the one, in Matt. i. 1-16, tracing Joseph’s pedigree 
through forty-two genernlions back to Abraham, 
with a singular emphasis upon sinners and heathen 
ancestresses of the house of (comp. Gen. R. 
xxii., R., Ixsxv.; Rutlı R. iv. 7; Naz. 23b; Hor, 
10; Meg. 14b); the other, in Luke iii. 23-38, tra- 
ing it Lack to Adam as * the son of God” in order 
t0 include also the non-Abrahamie world. Imcom- 
patible will these genenlogies, and of pagan origin 
(see Baeklen, “Die Verwandtschaft der Füdisch- 


Christlichen mit der Parsichen Eschatologie, 


1902, 
pp- 91-94; Holtzınann, * Hand-Commentar zum 
Neuen Testament,” 1389, p. 32; Soltau, in * v- 
teljahrschrift für Bibellkunde,” 1908, pp. 36-40), is 
the story representing Jesus as the son of the Virgia 
Nary and of the Holy Ghost (taken as mascnline, 
Matt. i. 20-23; Luke i. 97-3 So also tie story of 
the angels auıt shepherds hailing the babe in the 
manger (Luke ii. 8-20) betrays the influence of tlıe 
Nithra legend (Cumont, “ Die Mysterien des Mithra,” 
1903, pp. 97, 147; “Zeitschrift für die Neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft,” 1902, p. 190), wlereas the 
legend concerning Ihe propheey of tlıe two Essene 
saluts, Simeon and Anva, and the bar mizwah story 
{Luke ii. 22-39, 40-50) have a decidediy Jewish 
character, 

From the “Gospel According to tlie Hebrews” 
(Jerome, commentary on Matt. iii. 18, 16). it seems 
that Jesus was induced by his mother and brothers 
to go to Jolm to be baptized jn order to obtain the 
forgiveness of his si 5 viston, too, is there de- 
serlbn 1 differently (comp. Justin, “Dial. cum Tryph.” 

iii.; Usener, “ Religiousgesehichtliche 
a nancn,»1680, pp. 1, 47; and Hony Seinem). 
Geuuinely Jewish also is the legend which depiets 
Jesus as spendiug forty days with God among the 
holy “hayyot” (not “wild beasts,” as rendered in 
Mark i. 18) without eating and drinking (comp. Ex. 
; Deut. ix. 9); and bis encounter witl 
r to tue ‚one which Moses had in 
R. xx., based upon Ps. Isvili. 19; 
comp. Zoroaster's eneounter with Ahriman [Zeud 
Avesta, Veud., Fargard, 1-9] and to Buddha’s 
with Mara (Köppen, “Die Religion des Buddha,” 
1857, i. 88, and R. Seydel, “Das Evangelium von 
Jesu,” 1882, p. 156). 

When, after John’s imprisonment, Jesus took up 
the work of his master, preaching repentance in 
x of the approach of the Kingdom at God (Mark 
i. 14; Luke j. 79; comp. Matt. jil. 2, iv. 16-17), he 

choseas his held of operations the land 
As Healer around the beautiful lake of Gennesa- 


and tet, with Capernaum as center, rather 
Wonder- than the wilderwess; and be lad as 
Worker. followers Peter, Andrew, John, and 


others, his former compaions (John i. 

35-51: comp. Matt. iv. 18: Mark i. 16 with Luke v. 
1). His chief activity consisted iu healing those 
possessed with unclean spirits who gathered at the 
synagogues ut the close of the Sabbath (Mark i. 32- 
34; Luke iv. 40). Wherever hecame in his wander- 
li 2 people followed 


him (Matt. iv. 
1; Mark 
him the sie 


. 10; Luke vi. m 9, bringing to 
, the demoniaes, epilepties, Junaties, 
aud paralytics to be cured; aud he drove out the 
uncloan spirits, “rebuking” tliem (Matt. xvü. 18; 
Inkeiv.35, 39, 41; ix.42; comp. “ ga'ar” in Zech. i 
2; Isa. 1.2; Ps. Isviti. 81 [A. V. 80) with some magic. 
“word” (Matt. 8, 16; comp. “milla,” Shab. 
S1b; Ecel. R. i. $), even as he “rebuked” the wind 
and told the sea (0 stand still (Mark iv. Bö and par- 
allels). At times he eured the sufferers by the mere 
touch of his hand (Mark i, 25: Matt. vi. $, ix. 
18-25), or by powers emanating from him througk 
the fringes of his garment (db. ix. X, xiv. 36). or 
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by the use of spittle pat upon the affected organ, 
accompanyiug the operation with a wlıisper (Mark 
vi. 32, viü, 33; John ix. 1-11; comp. Sanlı. 10la; 
Yor. Shab. xiv. 14d: Lohesh and Rok). By tlıe 
same exoreismal power he drove a whole legion of 


evil spirits, 2,000 in number, out of a maniac Hving 
in a cemetery (Josephus, *B. J.” vii. 6,83; Sanlı. 


65b) and made them enter a herd of swine to be 
drownen in the adjacent hıke (Luke vili. 26-39 and 
parallels; comp. Ta’an. 1b; Kid, 9b; B. R. vii. 


i. 
N. It was exactly this Essenic practise which 
gafned for him te name of prophet (Matt. xxi. 11, 
46; Luke vii. 16, 89; xxiv. 19; John iv. 19). In 


fact, by these supernatural powers of his he himself 
believed that Satan and his hosts would be subdued 
and the kingdom of God would be brought about 
(Luke ix. 2, x. 18, xi. 20); and these powers he is 
said to Imveimparted to his disciples to be exereisei 
only in connection with the preaching of the king- 
«dom of God (Matt. ix. 35-2. 6; Mark vi. 7; Luke 
1-2), They are to him the chief „broof of his Mes. 
siahship (Matt. 2-19, Luke vi. 21-22). It was 
as the healer of physical pain that Jesus regarded 
himself “sent to the lost sheep of tlıc house of 
Istnel ®; and in the same spirit he sent forth his dis- 
eiples to perform oures everyiwbere, yet always ex 
elading the beathen from such benefits (Matt. x. 
6-8, xv. 22-38), Other miracles aseribed 0 Jesus, 
such as the feeding of the 5,000 and the 4,000 (Mark 
vi. 80-48, viii. 1-9, und parallels), have probably been 
suggested y the miracles ot Moses, und the ralsiog 
of the dead (Luke vii. 11-17, viii. 40-56: John xi. 
1-46) by tliose of Elijah. 

While the Essenes in general were not only heulers 
und wonder-workerm but alno doarn of works of 
eharity, there was uroused in Jesus, owing to his 
constant eontaet with sufering humanity, a deep 
compassion for the ailing and the forsuken (Matt. 
xiv. 14, xv. 32). With this there came to hiv the 
conseiousness of his nission to bring good tidiugs 
{0 the poor (Luke iv. 16-30,vii, 22) and to break 
down the barrier which Pharisaism had erected be- 

tween the Phariseesas the better 
As Helper of society and tlıe ‘Am Ira-Arki 
of the Poor publicans and fallen ones (Mntt. 
and 10-13, xt. 19, and parallels; Luke vi, 
Forsaken. 36-50). This was a great departure 
from Essenism, wlich, in order to at- 
tain a higher degree of pharisaie sanctity, kept its 
adherents entirely apart from the world, in order 
that they might not be contaminated by it. Jesus, 
on tlie contr sought the society of sinners and 
fallen ones, saying, “They that are whole need not 
a plıysieian, but they that are sick. Icnme not to 
call Ihe righteous, but sinners to repentance ” (Luke 
v. 81-82; comp. paraltels). No wonder that, when 
performing his miraeles, he was believed to be in 
league with Satan or Beelzebub, the spirit of unclea 
1er than to he Ailled with the Holy Spi 
22 and parallels). This anti-Essenie prin- 
eiple, once annonnced, emboldened him to allow 
the vory women he had eured to aceompany kim 
and his disciples—in sharp eontrast to all tradition 
and they repaid his regard with 
profound adovation, and subsequently were promi- 
nent at the grave an in the resurreetion legend. 


Auather departure from pharisaie as well as Es- 
senie practise was his permission to his disciples to 
eat with unwashed hands. Wilien rebuked he de- 
clared: “ Whatsoever from without entereth into the 
man can not defile him, but that which proccedeth 
out of the man [evil speech}, that defileih the man” 
(Mark vi. 15 aud parallels)—a prineipie which 
searcely implied tlıe Paulinian abrogation of the 
dietary laws, but was probably intended to convey 
the idea that “the profane can not defile the word 
of God” (Ber. 2%). 

In another direction, also, Jesus in his practises as 
a physician was led to oppose tlıe rigorists of his 
day. The old Hasidwau Subbath laws were ox- 
tremely severe, as may be seen fvonı tlıe hust chap- 
terof the Book of Jubilees; to these the Shunumaites 
adbered, prohibiting healingon Sabbath. Butthere 
were also the Hilielites, who accepted liberal max- 
ins, such as “Where a life is at atake (Ic Sabbath 
law must give way” and “The Sabbath is handed 
over to you, not you to the Sabbath” (Mek,, Ki 
Tissa). Jesus, following these latter, performed 
eures ou the Sabbatlı (Mark ii. 27, fii. 1-16, and par- 
allels; Luke xiii. 10-21, v. 1-8}; but that the 
Pharisees should ou this account have planned his 
destruction, as Une Gospels record, is absurd. Ta 
fact, the compilers misunderstood {he phruse “ The 
son of man is Jord of tlıe Sabbatlı ”—us if Lhis abro- 
gation of the Sabbath were the privilege of tlıe 
Messul—as well as tlie story of the plucking of 
grain by the diseiples, which Luke (vi. 1) nlone has 
preserved more eorreetly. It was not on the Sab- 
bath, but on the first day of the second Pussover 


vw ock {called devrzporpfry from the Bibliealexpression 
> Wwerrow 6 Ah Subhach,” Lev. xl, 1-1), 


w ’hen no new corn was allowed to be enten before 
some had been offered on the altar, that thediseiples 
oE Jesus passed through the field and plucked tbe 
new corn, called “hadaslı ” in rubbinical literature. 
In defending their action Jesus correctly referred to 
David, who ate of tue holy bread because he was 
hungry (I Sam. xxi. 5-7)—an argument which 
wonld not at all apply to tlıe Sabbath. 

Jesus spoke with the power of the Hasrgadists 
—compare, &.9., “tle men of little fait” (Sotah 
48b); “the eye that Justs, the hand thatsius must be 
cut off” (Nid. 13b); “no divorce except For fornica- 
tion ” (Git. 90b); “ purity ke that of achild” (Yoma 
22a)—and not like the ınen of the Halakub (Lukeiv. 

32; comp. Matt. vii. 29, “not like the 
Men of the scribes”). Heoften opposedl the legal- 


People; ism of the lIalakists (Matt, 
Not a Mark vit. 6-28), but hie aflrmed in 
Reformer. forcible and le language 
the immutability of the Law (Matt. 

v. 17-19). The Sermon on tlıe Mount, if this was 


ever delivered by him, was never intended to sup- 
plant the law of Moses, though the compiler of the 
Gospel of Matthew sceks to create that Impression. 
Nor does any of the apostles or of tle episties 
tefer to the new code promulguted by Jesus. Asa 
matter of fact the entire New Testament teaching is 
h Drpacnr. (see Secberg, * Ka- 
techismus der Uschristenlieit,” 1908, pp. 1-44). 
Oniy in order to be prepared for the kingdom of 
God, which he expected to come in the immedinte 
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Zutura and during Ihe lifotime of his hearers (Matt. 
xvi. 98, xxiv. 4244, xxv. 18), Jesus laid down espe- 
cin! rules of conduct for his disciples, demnading of 
tlem a higher righteousnessand purity anda greater 

mutual love than the Pharisees prac- 


The _tised (Matt. v. 20, xvill. 4-5). It was 
Kingdom the Essenie spirit which dictateda life 
of God. of voluntary poverty, ol abstinence 


from marriage and domestie life, and 
of asceticism (Matt. xix. 12, 21-24, 29), as well as 
that principle of uou-resistance to evil which the 
'Talınud Bads commendable in “ the lovers of Gol” 
who “take jnsult and resent not” and shall in the 
life to come “shine like the sun” (Shab. 885). The 
kingdom of God of which Jesus spoke had a deei- 
dediy political character, and all Iheapocalyptie wri- 
ters go regard it. The Messiah with the twelve 
judges of the twelvo wibes was expceted to rule 
over ine land (Matt, xvi. 27, xix. 28): the Judg- 
ment Day was to have its tortures of Gehenna for 
the wicked, and its banquet in Paradise for the 
righteous, to precede the Messianie time (Matt. vi, 
11-18, xvili. 8-9; Luke xifi. 98-99, xiv. 15-24); the 
earth itselt was to produce plenty of grapes aud 
other fruit of marvelous size for te benefit of the 
righteons, according to Jesus’ own statement to 
John (Papias, in Irenwus, “ Adversus Hereses,” v. 
33-34). 

Often Jesus spoke of the *seerets” of the king- 
dom of God in allegories and evigmas (not “ para- 
blos”; seo Matt. xii. 1-52; comp. ii. 35), “ dark say- 
ings” hidden from the foundation of the world 
(Ps. Ixxviü. 2; John xvi. 25, 20), because they re- 


ferrod to the kingdom of Sutan (Matt. xili. 89)—that 
is, Rome—wiose vnd wus uigl.. Of course such 


“sccrets” were afterward turned futo spiritual mys- 
teries, 100 deep even for the disciples to compre- 
bend, while simple words announciog the immediate 
nearness of the end were changed into phrases such 
as “The kingdon of God is witbin you” (Luke 
vi. 2, for “among you”). On the other hand, the 
rabbinieal phrase “the yoke of God's kingdom 
which Jiberates from the yoke of tlie kingdom of 
the worldiy power” (Ab. fi, 5) is spoken of as “my 
yoke” and declared to be *ensy ” (Matt. xi. 20); for 
the allegory of the tares audl the wlient (Matt. xiii.) 
used for the heatben and the Jows in the Jndgment 
Day, comp. Midr. Teh. to Ps. fi. 12. Oecasionaliy 
political strife, as a meaus of brinzing about the 
eatastrophe, is approved by Jesus (Luke xii. 51-53, 
xxüt. 36; comp. verses 49-50). 

Like all the Essenes of his time (Tosef., Men. xi 
21-28), Jesus was a sworu eneny of tie house of the 
high priest Hanan. His indignation at seeing the 
Temple Mill tinrmed into a poultry- and cattle-market 
for the benefit of the arrogant 'hierareby (Mark xi. 
15-18) frcd him into action against these “ bazanrs of 
the Mananites” (Derenbourg, “ Histoire de In Pules- 
tine,” p. 466), which he called with Jeremiah (vi. 1) 

“a den of thieves”; he seized the tables of the 
money-changers aud drove their owners out of tlıe 
Teinple. Wihether he had then actually elaimed for 
himself the titie of Messiah in order to be empnw- 
eredl to net thus, or whether he allowed the band of 
his followers t6 call him thus, itis certain that he Inid 
no claim to tlıe Messiahstip before his entrance into 


Jerusalem (see Irw. Exeyc, iv, 51, s.0. Cmmstran- 
ur; So or Man). According to the more au- 
thentie older records (Mark viti. 31, x. 33, xi. 18, xiv. 
43, and paraliels), he was seized by the high priests 
and the Sanhedrin, and \was delivered over to the 

Roman authorities for execution. The 
His Death. high priests fearel the Roman prefect 

(John xviüi. 14); but the people clung 
to Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 5; Luke xix. 48, x 
xxül. 27), and lamented over his death (Luke xxiü. 
48). Later “the Pharisees” were added to the list 
0? the persecutors of Jesus (Matt. xxii. 15; Mark xül. 
13; John xviii. 8; and elsewhere), uud the guilt of 
shedding his blood was laid upon the Jews, while 
the bloodthirsty tyrant Pontius Pilate was repre- 
sented as having asserted Jesus’ innocence (Matt. 
xxvii. 4; John xvii. 38-xix. 16). The tern “hea- 
then” or “ Romans” was changed into *siuners” or 
“men” (Mark ix. 31, xiv. 41, and parallels), and the 
charge of rebellion against Rome with the inıplied 
iustigation to refuse the tribute (Luke xsill. 2) was 
put into the mouth of the Jewish authorities, 
whercas Jesus is represented as having declared: 
“My kiugdom is not of this world” (John xviii. 36) 
and “Reuder to Cesar the things that are Cnsar's” 
(Mark xil. 18-17 and paralleis). 

The story of the resurrection of Jesus is the natu- 
ral consequence of the belief of his followers in his 
miraculous powers as the subduer of Satan. In- 
deed, it is stated tlnt it was not hie alone who arose 
from the grave, but that many saints arose with him 
(Matt. xxvii. 52) just as many saints in Jewish 
foik-lore overcame death (Shab. 55h; Mas. Derek 


Exue, 4) ag resprrackinn is to proof of the work, 
iag of tie Holy Spirit (Soralı XV. 15; Cunt. R., 


troduetion, 9; sec RESURRECTION). The disciples 
and the women wlo had been his constant compan- 
ions wheu he was alive beheld him in 
The Resur- their entraneed state'as partakiug of 
rection. meals and heard him address 
to them justruction and argumenta- 
tion (Matt. xxviii. 9, 18-20; Juke xxiv. 27-49; 
Jobn xx. 15-xxi. 23). Many apparitions of Jesus 
after his deatlı were in the course of time related as 
having taken place during his Ifetime, Thus the 
stange stories of his walking ut night as a spirit 
upon a lake (Matt. xtw. 24-36; Luke ix. 28-86: and 
parallels}, of his transfiguration and conversation 
with Moses and Elijah (Matt. xvii. 1-18), and others 
beenme current in those credulous times when all 
the Aposties had their visions and direet communi- 
catious from their master, wlom they beheld as “the 
Son of Mau in the clouds” waiting for “his return 
with myriads of angels” to take possession of this 
carth. And so it came about that, consciously or 
unconseiously, the erystallized thought of genera- 
tions of Essenesnnd entire chapters taken from their 
apocalyptie literature (Matt. xxiv.-axv.) were put 
into the mouth of Jesus, the acnıe and the highest 
type of Essenism. 

Tt was not the living but the departed Jesus that 
ereated the Church with Peter as the rock (Matt. 
xvi. 19); while, according to the Jewisti Haggadah, 
Abraham was made the rock npon wbich God built 
His kingdom (Yalk., Num. 766). See Lorp’s 
Praver; LoRp’s Suprer; SerMoN ON Tue Mount. 
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In Jewish Legend: The Jewish legends in 
regard to Jesus are found in three sourees, eaclı in- 
dependent of Ihe orhers—(1} in New Testament apoc- 
rypha and Christian polemical works, (2) in the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash, aud (3) in the life of Jesus 
(* Toledot Yeslu‘”) that originated in the Middle 
Ages, Ibis the tendeney of all these sources to be- 
little the person of Jesus by aseribing to him ille- 
gitimate birth, magie, and a shameful death. In 
view of their general charaeter they are called indis- 
eriininately logends. Some of tho stutements, as 
that referring Lo magie, are found among pagan wri- 
ters amd Christian hereties; aud as the Ebionites, 
or Juckwo-Christinns, who for a long time lived to- 
gether with {he Jews, ure also elassed as hereties, 
conelusions inay be drawn from thisas to the origin 
of these legends. 

Trought also to beadded that many of Ure legends 
have a theological Imckground. For polenical pur- 
pases, jt was uncessary for the Jews to insist on Ihe 
illegitimacy of Jusus as against the Davidie descent 
claimed by the Christian Church. Magie ınıy have 
been ascribed him over agalusı the miracles recorded 
in the Gospels; am the degrading fate botlı on earth 
and hereafter of which the legends speak may be 
simply dirested against the idens of the assumption 
and the resurrection of Jesus. Tlie Jewish legends 
relating to Jesus appear less inimical in character 
when compared with the parallel passages which 
are found in pagan autlıors and Christian sources, 
more especially as such Jegends are Sxed and fre- 
queutly occurting themes of folk-lore: aud imagina- 
tions must have been especially excited by the his- 
torienl importanee which te figure of Jesus came 
to Jave for the Jews. 

The enrliestauthenticated passage ascribing illegit- 
imate birth to Jesus is that in Yeb, iv.3. The mys- 
terfons phrase (* that man”) eited in this passage as 
oeamring in a füınily register which R. Simeon ben 
Azza is said to have found seems to indiente that it 
refers to Jesus (see Dereubourg in “R. E. J.” 1.208), 
and here ocenr also the two expressions so often ap- 
plied tq Jesusin Inter Titerature— 159 DIR (= "tlint 
anonymous one,” the name of Jesus being avoided) 
and 199 (= * bastard ”; for which in later timesyms 
\y was used), Sucha family register may have 
becn preserved ut Jerusalem in the Indwo-Christian 
commnpity. 

’Uhe Jews, who are represented as inimieal to 
Jesus in the eauonical Gospels also, took him to be 
legitimate and born iu an entirely natura} manner. 
A contrary statement as fo their attitude is ex- 
pressed for the first: time in the “ Acts of Pilate” 
€“ Gospel of Nicodemus,” ed. Thilo, in “ Codex Apoe. 
Novi Testamenti,” i. 526, Leipsie, 183%; comp. Ori 
gen, “Contra Gelsum,”i. 26). Celsusmakesthe same 

statement in another passage, wherehhe 

Birth of refeıs even to a written sonree (üra, 

Jesus. yparraz), addingthat (heseducer wasa 
soldier by the name of Panthera (Ze. 

3. 3%). The naıne * Panthera” oecnrs here for the first 
time; two centuries later il occurs in Epiphanius 


(“Hieres.” Ixxväll, 7), who aseribes Ihe surname 
“ Panther” to Jacob, an ancestor of Jesus; and Jolın 
of Damascus (“ De Orthod. Fide.” iv., 815) includes 
be names“ Panther ” and “ Barpanther” in the gen- 
ealogy of Mary. 1tis certain, iu any cuse, thnt Ihe 
rabbinical sonrees also regarl Jesus as the “son of 
Pandera” (X9N25, N71D, XD), altbough it is 
notewortly tiat he is eulled also “Ben Stada” 
(8710 }D) (Shab. 104b; San. GTa). 

\t appears from this passage that, aside from Pan- 
dera and Stada, the couple Pappus b. Julahı and 
Miriam tlıe hairdı were taken to be tlie parents 
of Jesus. Pappus has nothing to do with the 
story of Jesus, and omy connceted with it 
because bis wife happened to Le called “ Mir 
(= “Mary ”), and was known to be un adulterı 

The one statement in which all these confused 
legeuds agrce is that relatiug to the birth of Jesus. 
Although this is aseribed only totlie Jews, even in 
Celsus, the Jews need not necessanily be regardeıl 
as fts authors, for it is possible tlnt it originatel 
among hereticsinimienl 10 Jesus, as the Ophites and 
Cainites, of whom Origen says “they uttered such 
hateful aceusations agalust Jesus as Celsus himself 
did” (* Contra Celsum,” jii. 18). Iris probable, fur- 
thermore, that the accusation of illegitimacy was 
not originally considererl so serious; it was ascribeil 
to the most prominent personages, and Is a stund- 
ing motive in folk-lore (Krauss, * Leben Jesu,” p. 
24). 

The incident: of Jesus concerning the dispute with 
the Seribes was copied by the ıabbivical sources 
(Kallal 18h (ed. Venice, 1528, fol. 41c]: comp. N. 
Coronel, “Comment. Quiuque,” p.3b, Vienun, 1864, 
and “ Batte Midrashot,” ed. Wertieimer, ii. 23, Jeru- 
salem, 1895). ABl the “ Toledot” editions contain a 
similar story of a dispute which Jesus carried on 
with the Seribes, who, on the ground of that dispute, 
declared him to be a hastard. Analogousto this story 
are numerous tales of predietions by precoetous 
boys. 

Pe sojourn of Jesus in Egyptis an essential part 
of the story of his youth. According to the Gospels 

he was in that country in his early 
fancy, but Gelsus says tınt he 
s ‘© there and lenneil ma; 
hience he ws there in early manbood. 
This assumption may serve to throw more light on 
the obseure history of Jesus tlıan the account found 
in the Gospels. The Talmud also says that Jesus 
was in Egypt in early maulood. R. Joshun h. 
Perahyal is said to have led with his pupil Jesus 
to Alexandria je order to escape he persecutions of 
the Jewish king Yannai (103-76 2.0.); 00 their re- 
turn ‚Jesus madea remark on the not faultless Denny 
of their hostess, whereupon R. Jaslua excommnni- 
eated him; and when Jesus approached him again 
and was not receivedl he set up a brick for his god, 
and led all Israel into apostasy (Sanb, 10%b, Sotalı 
478; Yer. Hag. 77d). This account is supplemented 
by the statement, made on the assumption that Ben 
Stada is identical with Ben Pandern, that Ben Stada. 
brought magie from Egypt (Shab. 104). The 
story that Joshua b. Peralıyah, a contemporary of 
Simeon h. Shetah. was the teacher of Jesus, is not 
early stated in the various “ Foledot”; il is suid 


Sojourn in 
Egypt. 
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merely that Jesus was named after this brother of 
his mother. The assumption that Joshua b. Perah- 

yah was the uncle of Jesus is eonfirmedl by Kirki- 
sani, who wrote about 987 a history of Jewish sects 
(vd. Harkavy, &1, St. Petersburg, 1894; comp. “J. 

9. R vil. 697). The references to Yanuai, Saloıne 
Mlexandra, and Joshua b. Perahyah indicate that 
according to the Jewish Jegends the advent of Jesus 
took place just one century before the actual his- 
tarical date; and some medieval apologistsfor Juda- 
ism, as Nahmanides aud Salman Zebi, bascd on this 
Suet: their rtion that, the * Yeshu‘” mentioned in 
the Talmnd was not identien! with Jesus; this, how- 
ever, is merely a subterfuge. 

Accordiug to Celsus (in Örigen, “Contra Celsum,” 
3. 28) and to the Talmudl (Shab. 1086), Jesus lcarned 
magie in Eeypt and performed his miracles by 
means ofit; the latter work, iu addition, states that he 

cut Ile magic formulas into his skin 

Jesus as It docs not mention, however, te na- 

Magician. wrcofhismagic performances(Toset., 

Shab, xi, 4; Yer. Shab. 13d); but as 
it states that the diseiples of Jesns healed the sick 
“in to name of Jesus Pandera ”(Yer. Shab, 14d; 
‘Ab. Zarah 27b; Ecel. R. i. 8) it nıay be assumed 
tlmt Its author held the miracles of Jesus also to 
have been miraculons cures. Different in nature is 
the witcheraft attributed to Jesus in the “ Toledot.” 
When Jesus was expelled from the circle of scholars, 
he is suid to have returned sceretly from Galilce to 
Jerusalem, where he inserteel a parchment contain- 
ing the *declarerl name of God” (“Shem ha-Mefo- 
rash”), which was guarded in the Temple, into his 
skiu, carried it away, and then, taking it out of his 
skin, he performed his miracles by its means. This 
magic formula then had 10 be recovered from him, 
and Judah the Gardener (a personage of the “Tole- 
dot” corresponding to Jndas Iscariot) offered to do 
it; heand Jesusthen engaged inanaerial battle (bor- 
ıoweil from the legend of Sımox Masus), in which 
Judah vemained vietor and Jesus Ned. 

The aceusation of magie is frequentiy bronght 
against Jesus. Jerome mentions it, quoting the 
‚Jews; *Magum vocant et Judwi Dominum meum” 
(Ep. Iv., al Aseellam,” i. 196, ed. Vallarsi); Mar- 
cus, of the sect of the Valentinians, was, according 
to Jerome, a native of Egypt, and was aceused of 
being, like Jesus, a magielan (Milgenfeld, “ Ketzer- 
gesch.” p. 870, Leipsie, 1834. There were even 
Christian heretios who looked upon the founder of 
their religion as a magieian (Fabrieius, in “Codex 
‚Apocr. Novi Testamenti,” iii, 396), and public opin- 
ion at Rome aceused all Christians of magie (W. M. 

say, “ The Church in the Roman Empire Before 
A.D. 170,” pp. 236, 399, London, 189%). The Apos- 
tles were vegarded in the same light (“ Acta Petri et 
Andrew,” ed. Bonnet, &8), Neither this accusation 
nor that eonceruiug the birth of Jesus is found in tie 
canonjcal Gospols, but it occurs in theapoeryphalac- 
comis; &.g., *Gesta Pilati,” ii, 1; “Acta Pilati,” 
version B, i. 8, fü. 1; db. i. 1 (kayelaz; comp. yon 
dor = “he is a magiclan ”); 12. in ed. Tischendort, 
Ated., p. 216, “malcheus est”; 2. p. 338 (“ Zeit. 
für die Neutest. Wissenschaft,” 1901, ii. 94), with 
which comp. © venefiens” =“ poisoner "(“ Evang. In- 
fantie Arab.” ed. Thilo, $ 36). Somewhat different 


is (hie accusation that Jesus iinposed upon the people 
and led them astray (comp. Bischoff, “Ein Jüdisch- 
Dentsches Leben Jesu,” p. 20, Leipsic, 1895: 199, 
often also nynb, and in ilıe Greck texts mAundg, Zun- 
Skavig ;comp. mAaud Tv öyiov = “he deceives the peo- 
ple”; John vii. 19. As Balaaın the magieian and, 
according to the derivation of his name, “destroyer 
of tlıw people,” was from hoth of these points of 
view a good prototype of Jesus, the latter was also 
called “ Balaam.” 

Celsus (i. 62) says there were ten or eleven apos- 
tes. A passage of the Talmud (Sanh. 43a) aseribes 
fve disciples to Jesus: “Matthai” (Matthew), 

“ Nakai” (Luke), “ Nezer” (Nazarene, 
The Disei- a general designation for Christian in 
ples of antiquity),“ Boni” (probably the Nico- 
Jesus. demus mentioned by John), and 
“Thoda” (Phaddens). The following 
are mentioned in the * Toledot ” (Huldricus, p. k 
“Simeon ” (Peter), “ Matthia ” (Matthew), * Elikum” ” 
(Luke), “Mordecai ” (Mark), “ Thoda” (Thaddeeus), 
and “ Johanvos” (John)—thatis, the four evangelists 
plus Peter and Thaddeus. Paul is mentioned inan- 
other connection, aud (p. 48) Judas “ the betrayer”: 
itisto be noted that the last-named doesnot occur at 
allin Talnndie legends. The Twelve Aposties are 
mentioned in other versions of the * Toledot” (ed. 
Wageuseil, p. 19; ed. Bischoff, p. 21), wiile still 
other versions freqnentiy mention a following of 
300, 310, 320, 380 meu. Is is especially striking that 
all these disciples are described as eminently wise 
and learned, while according to Celsus (i. 63, ii. 46) 
the disciples of Jesus were common men, toll- 
keepers and seamen, an assumption that agrees 10 
some extent with tlie canonical Gospels. 

In all tie editions of the * Toledot” tie doctrine 
‚of Jesus is summed upin the statements that le was 
the son of God, born of a virgin motber, a descend- 
ant of David aud tie promised Messiab; this he 
proved from passages of Seripture, in the rabbinie- 
Talmudic manner. Iu connection with these state- 

ments he is also represented as en- 


The gaging in disputations with Jewish 
Doetrines scholars. The only speeifically Chris- 
of Jesus. tian doctrine mentioned by the Talmud 


is(Shab. 11a, b)that (he law’ of Moses 

has been aunulled and tie Gospels put iu its place— 
the well-kuown Christian docirine of tLe abrogation 
of the Law; the saying of Jesus, “I have not come 
to take away the law of Moses, but to add to it,” is 
also cited (ö6.). In the “Totedot” the doctrine of 
abrogation is put into tlıe inouth of Peter, and the 
lauter, seeretly intending to separate the Christians 
from the community in the interest of the Jews, 
promulgates the following tenets: Jesus suflered the 
pain and punisliment of death in order to redeem 
from hell those that believe in him (comp. I Cor R 
5 believers shall not hurt tie Jews (comp. 
Acts iii. 26); one who deserves to be aceompanicıl 
‚one mile only shall be accompunied two miles; both 
cheeks shall be offered if one check has been struck 
(comp. Matt. v. 39-41); instend of the Sabbath, Sun- 
ster shall be celebrated 
Pentecost instead of tlıe 
Feast of Weeks, ete.; eircumeision is abrogated, 
and the dietary laws annulled. AN these doctrines 
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are merely external, while the essential points of the 
teachings of Jesus are hardly alluded to. 

Jesus performed all his miracles by means of 
‚ie, as stated above. These miracles are not 
fied in the Talmud, but they are in the * Tole- 
dot”; they are partly such as are mentioned in the 
Gospels, as the healing of the halt, blind, and tep- 
vous, and are somewhat different in nature, though 
based ou the Gospels, as the story of Jesus walking 
on the sea on a heavy millstone (“ Toiedot ”—ed. 
Wagenseil, p. 14: ed. Huldrieus, p. 43; ed. Bischoff, 
p. 25; MS. Adler, in Rranss, “Leben Jesu,” p. 119: 
comp. Matt. xiv. 25, xvili. 6). Other miracles are 
derived from apoeryplial aecounts, as the story that 
Jesus fashioned birds from clay or marble und put 
life into (hem; this oeeurs also in the “Gospel of 
Thomas,” in “Evang, Infantie Arub.” & 36 (Thilo, 
2.i. 111), and inthe Koran. These legendsare much 
amplified in the later * Doledot,” nithough the sub- 
stance remains te same. 

The Talmudie account of the manner of exeeuting 
a person guilty of lending te people astray (Sanh, 
67a) would be of siguul historical importance if 
were certaitı (hat itreferred to Jesus. The proceed- 
ing against one who incites athers to deny the re- 

ligion of their fatlers consists in con- 

Trial and vieting him of his guilt by means of 

Death of concenled wituesses, as follows: "The 

Jesus. aecused is place in an inner room 
with a light, sothat witnesses unknown 
to him and watching hin from au, outer room cum 
see and hear him elearly. Then a companion says 
to him: * Tell me again what you tokl in confi- 
dence [in vegard to renouneing our x 
he does so, the other replies: * How cı Ce 
our God in heaven and serve idols?” If he recants 
now, it is well: but if he says, “It is onr duty and 
we must do it,” then the witnesses outside take him 
into court und he is stoned. * Phus they did with 
Ben Stadu at Lydda, who was hanged on the eve of 
the Passaver.” This passage refers to Jesus only if 
he is regurded as identieal with Ben Stada; this can 
hardiy be assumed in view of therefereuce to Lydia. 
The frequentiy repcated statement that Jesus was 
coudemned for ineiting to apostasy (mm MD) is 
based on Sanlı. 48a; there is adderl the entirely im- 
probable statement that forty days before the con- 
demvation of Jesus n herald called upon any one 
who conkd say anything in his favor ta come for- 
ward and testity, but that no one anpenred. 

The proceeding is related very differentiy in the 
“ Toledot” ; although the several editions of the same 
difer in detail they agree insubstance, The follow- 
ing account is found in a rather old edition (see 
Krauss, Le. pp. 48 et seg.). The scholars oflsraet 
took Jesus into the synugogue of Tiberias and bound 
him to a pillar; when his followers came to liberate 
him, a battle oecurrecl in which the Jewish party was 
worsted anıl his disciples took him to Autiochii 
On the eve of Passover he entered Jerusalem riding 
on an ass (comp. Matt. xxi. 4-17), disguised—ac- 
sonling toseveral editious—so Lhat bis Lormerdiseiple 
‚Judas bad to betray hin in order to secure his seizure. 
He was execeuted on the eve of the Passover fes- 
tival, which was also tie eve of the Sabbath. The 
executioners were not able tu hang him upon a tie, 


for he had eonjured all trees, by means of the name 
of God, not to receive hin, and therefore they all 
broke; be was änally received by a large cabbage- 
stalk (comp. Targ. Sheni to Est. vii. 9. He was 
buried on the same day, in conformity with the 
Law, and the apostates, his disciples, wept at his 
tomb. 

According to the * Toledot ” his diseiples sought 
for bis body in the tomb, hut beiug unable to ud 
it they used the incident as proof before Queon 
Heleva that he who had Leen slain had ascended 
into heaven. It then appeared ihat a man—some- 
times called “Judas the Gardener” (Judas Isca- 
riet), sometimes, indefinitely, the *master of the 
garden ”—had taken the body ont of the grave, used 
itasa dam to keep the water out of his garden, and 
had fiooded the tomb. Then there was joy again in 
Isracl; the body was fuken before to queen ab 
Jerusalem, and the Christians were shamed. Three 
points deserve notice in this account: (1) The fact 
thatthe body was stolen. According to Matt. xxvii, 
64, the Pharisees asked Pilate to guard the tomb so 
that te diseiples might not steal the body and say 
that.Jesus had ascended into heuven; but when te 
report was nevertheless eirculated that Jesus had 
ascended, the Pharisees bribed the soldiersto say that 
the ‚body had been stolen by the disciples (Matt, 
xx 13). The “Gospel of Nikodemus,” & 18 
(Thilo, 25. 3. 616), adds that the Jewsstill persistedl in 
this statement. A similar story is known to Justin 
(Dial. cum Tryph.” 8 108; comp. & 17) and Euse- 
bius (*Hist. Ecel.” ch. iv. 18), while in the pseudo- 
Glementine“ Recognitiones” (i.,8 42) this assertion is 
aseribed to “otliers” (probably the Jews). (2) The 
statement of the theft of the body and the stateınent 
of the gardeuer who was afraid that the multitude 
of diseiples might destroy his lettuce-Leds were botlı 
known 10 Termilian (* Do Spectaculis.” 8 80). (8) 
The insult offered to the body in the strects of Joma- 
salem is alluded to in the Koran (see below). 

It is clear, therefore, that tlıe Jewish legends deny 
the resurrection of Jesus; the halakic assertion that, 
Balaam (£.e., the prototype of Jesus) had no part in 
the future life must also be espechully noted (Sanlı. 
x.9. Itisfurthersaid: “The pupilsof the reorcant 
Balaam inberit hell” (Abot v. 19). Jesus is nanord- 

ingly, in the following curious Tal- 

The Resur- mudie legend, Wiought to sojoum in 
reetion. Jiell. Acertain Onkelos b. Kalonikos, 
son of Titus’ sister, desived 1 embrace 

Judaism, and called up from hell by magie first, 
Titus, ten Balaam, and Anally Jesus, who are here 
taken together as the worst enemies of Juckism. 
He asked Jesus: * Who is esteemed in that wordY” 
Jesussaid: “Israel.” “Shallone jointhem?” Jesus 
said to him: “Further their well-being: do nothing 
to their detrinient: whoever tnuches tem tonches 
even the apple of His eye.” Onkelos then asked 
tie nature of his punishment, and was told that it 
was the degrading fate of those who mock the wise 
(Git. 56b-57a). This most revolting passage was ap- 
plied in the Middle Ages to another Tesus (e.g., by 
R. ‚Jchiel, in the Paris disputation; “ Wikkuah,” p. 


4, Thorn, 1873). A parallel to the story is found in 
the statement of the “ Toledet” that when Judas 
found he could vot touch Jesus in any way iu the 
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aerial battle, be defited him. Tiis feature naturally 
especially angered Christians (see Wagenseil, “Tela 
Iguea Satanıe,” p. 77). According to a passage in 
tie Zohar (Bteinschneider, “ Polemische Litteratur,” 
p. 382) the same degading fate is meted out to 
both Jesns and Mohammed. 

Legends regarding Jesus are found in Mohaın- 
‚medan folk-lore. Although the innocenee of Mary is 
most emphatically asserted, there are such striking 
parallels to Jewish legends that this material wnust 
certainly have becn taken from ‚Tudaisın into ihe 
Koran. In that work, also, it is stutel thut Jesus 
formed birds out of clay and endowed tliem with 
life (sura ii, 43); Doth the Koran and Jalal al-Din 
(in Maracci, “ Refutatio Alcorani,” fol. 114b, Patavii, 
1698) vefer to the peculiar clothing woran by the dis- 
eiples of Jesus; and iu Ibu Snid (Maracci, Z.c. fol. 
113b) is found the statement that the body of Jesus 
was dragged witlı ropes through the strents. 

The caxdinal point ju the Jewish legends concerns 
thebirch of Jesus. This question is discussed by botlı 

the Sumaritaus (“Chrovique Samari 


Koaraites taine,” ed. Neubauer, p. 18, Paris, 
and Sa- 1878} and the Karaites, as may be seen 
maritans. in a recently published passage from 


the work of the Karaite Judah Ha- 
dassi (*J. Q. R.” viii. 440). Other essential points 
are tat Jesus performed his miracles by conjuring 
with the name of God (id. viii. 486), und the leg- 
end appended to the * Toledlot” editions regarding 
the finding of the cross (ib. viii. 488). The Karaites, 
however, had their own “Toledot.” Meswi al- 
“Akkbart, the founder of a Karaite sect, engaged in 
similar poleinics agninst the Christian doctrines 
(R. E. I.” xxxiv. 182). 

The Jewish legends reterring to Jesus can not be 
regarded as origmally purely Jewish, because the 
Christian Antichrist legends also make use of them. 
"The Antich is born of a wanderiug vir; the 

latter being, aceording to one version, 
Antichrist a Danitic, bence Jewish, woman, while 


Legends. the father belongs to the Latin race 
(corresponding 10 the Roman soldier 
Panthera). Similar delails are found iu the An- 


Minus Jegend (Bousset, “Der Antichrist,” p. 9, 
Göttingen, 1895; Krauss, “Das Leben Jesu,” p. 
9). 


‚Von der Alın, Die rtheie Feigniecher: 
‚Schriftsteller über Jesus, Leipsi iof 


Fi 
üx--Die Talmmdischen Texte, by G. Dalman), 
{has been trunsl, into Enalish}: Kı 
nach Jüdischen QueBen, Berlin, 102: R. Travers Herford, 
nitlanity in Tatmud' and Midrash, pp. 1.66, London. 


e 5. En, 


JESUS B. PHABI: Hish priest {c. 30 2.0.). 
He was deposed dy Herod the Great, his office being 
‚given to Simon, the son of Boetlus, the king’s father- 
n-Jaw (Josophus, * Ant." xv.9,8 8). Jesus’ father's 
name in this passage of Josephus (ed. Niese) has tlıe 


form ®oaßt; the same name was horne by the high 
priests Ishmael b. Phabi I. (c. 15 c.E.) and II. {e. 60 
©.*.), and is found in rabbinical works (also van, 
OB, SIRIB). 

The name is probably Egyptian (see Parthey, 
“Aegyptische Personennamen,” sr. Saßig); hence 
the many variants in Greek as well as in Hebrew 
texts, IL follows from this that Jesus b. Phabi was 
a native of Egypt, like his predecessor Hananee! 
(Parahı ji. 3) and his successor Simon, who was of 
the family of tie Boetlusians. 


BIBLIOGRAPRY : Grätz, Gesch. 4th ed, Hit, 223 Schürer, @eseh. 
Med. 1,216: Krauss, Lehnwürter ii. 419; Wilcken, Griceh- 
ische Ostraka aus aus Acmınlen und un ‚Nübien, Index,s.y. Paniv 
and ?apıs, Lei 
G. 8. Kr, 


JESUS SIRACH. See Srraca. 


JESUS BIN ZAPPHA (perlaps Zopha; com- 
pare I Chron, vit. 35): General (orparayec) of Tdumsea 
in the first century, appointed by the revolutionury 
government of Jerusalem after Oestius Gallus had 
been driven away. Jesus’ companion was Elenzar 
d. Neos; and butb belonged to high-priestly fami- 
lies (Josephus, “B. J.” ii.20, $4). Niger of Perza, 
who had been until then governor of Idumzxa, was 
commanded to place himself under the orders of the 
two generals (i2.). Jesus is perhaps identical with 
a former high priest of tle same name, who, to- 
gether with other nobles, fled from ‚Jerusalem to the 
Romans shortly before the destruction of the Tem- 
pie (2. v1.2,52%. 

©. 


8. Er. 


JETHRO (mn; Jether [An] in Ex. iv. 18),— 
Biblical Data: Priest of Midian and father-in-law 
of Moses (Ex. iii, 1 et al). In the account of the 
marriage of his daughter Zipporah to Moses (Ex. ii. 

16-21), be is called “Reuel” (by) = “God is his 
friend”; see also Howap). Happening one day to 
be at the well where Jethro’s daughters were draw- 
ing water for their Nocks, Moses had oecasion to de- 
fend themagainst some shepberds who atternpted to 
drive them away. Jethro, out of gratitude, gave 
him his daughter Zipporali. After Moses and the 
Israclites had erossed the Red Sea Jethro went to 
Moses with the latter’s wife and two sons (Ex. 
xväi. 1-5). When Moses told Jethro of all the mira- 
cles done for the Israelites by YHwR, Jethro, rejoi- 
ciug, exclaimed, “Now I know that. the Lord is 
greater than all gods,” and offered burnt offerings 
and sacrifices. Jeturo advised Moses to appoint 
deputies to assist him to judge the Israelites and 
render his burdens lighter. After this Jethro re- 
turned to his own country (Ex. xvili. 8-27). 

2.6. Mm M. SEL. 
—In Rabbinical Literature: The different 
names of Jethro puzzied the Talmudists: some 
thought that hisreal name was “ Hobab,” and that 
Reuel was his father (see Hoa»); others thought 
that his name wus “Reuel,” interpreting it “the 
friend of God” (see JermRo--BIBLICAL DATA, and 
eomp. the view of some modern scholars, who hold 
that his name was “ Reuel,” and that “ Jethro” was 
a title, “his Excelleney”). According to Simeon 
b. Yohni, he had two names, “Hobab” and 
*Jethro” (Sifre, Num. 78). It is, however, gen- 
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erally 
“Reuch,” 


acecpfed that he had seven manıe 
® Jether,” “ Jethro,” “Hobab,” * Heber. 
“ Keni” (comp. Judges 
His and “Putiel”; 
Names. uw (Ex. v 
with Jeihro by 


16, iv. 11), 


iuterpreting his name 
either as "lie who abandoncil idolatry ” or as “ wie 
fattenerl calves for tlıe sake of saerifiees to the Idol” 
(Ex. R. xavii. 7; Mek., Yitro, ‘Amalek, 1; Tan., 
Sbemot, 11; cump. Targ. psendo-Jonathan to Ex. 
vi. 25 and Sotah 4a). 

Jethro together with Balnam and Job was con- 
sulted by Plaraoh as to the mens for extermina- 
ting the children of Israel; and as he dissuaded 
Pharaoh from his design, he was recompensed in 
that his descendants, tie Rechabites, sat with to 
Sauhedrin in the Deple (Sanh. 10 E 
comp. I Chron. ji. 5%). InEx.R. 
that Jethro and Amalek were consultedby Pharaoh, 
and that both advised him to throw the male chil- 
dren into the river; but, seeing that Amalek was 
Nude from both this and the future Äfe (comp. 
14), Jethro repented. 

R. Tostma and R. Eleazar ha-Modai disagree as 
to Jethro's position in Midian: according to one, the 
words * kohen Midyan ” mean that he was the priest 
of Midian; ueeordiug to the other, “prince of Mid- 


ian® (Mek. de; Ex. R. ev, 2). 
that Jethro was a priest is met with in 


and iv Tau., Yitro, It is further said (Ex. R. Le) 
that, Jethro, having remarked that the worship of an 
idol was foolish, abundoned it. The Midianites therc- 

fore excommunicated him, and none would keep 
his Hocks; so that his daughters were compelled to 
tend them and were ill-treated by the sliepherds. 
This, however, isin condiet with another statemcat, 
to the effect that Jerhro gave his daughter Zipporah 
to Moses on condition tliat their first son should be 
brought up in the worship of idols, and tat Moses 
swore to respect (his condition (Mek. L.e.; Yalk., Ex. 
109). 

Whether Jethro went to tlıe wilderness before or 
after tie Torah was given, and consequently what 
it was that induced him to go to tlie wilderness, are 
disputed points among tlıe Rabbis (Zeb. 16a; Yer. 
Meg. 1. 11; Mek. Le). According to some, it was 
the giving of the Torah; according to others, the 
erossing of the Red Sen dry-shod, or the falling of 
the manna. 

The manner in which Jethro announced hisarrival 
to Moses is also variously indicated. According to 
R. Eliezer, Jethro sent a messenger; according to 
R. Joshua, he wrote a letter and tied it to an arıow 
which heshot into the camp. Moses did not go out 

alone {0 meet his father-in-law; but 

Honored was aecompanied by Aaron, Nadab, 

by Moses. Abihu, and theseventy elders of Israel, 

in order to honor Jethro. Some say 
that even the Shekiuah itself went ont to meet hin 
(Mek. Le. ; Tan., Yitro, 6). The words “ wa-yihad 
Yitro” (Ex. vi. 9), generally trunslated “and 
Jethro rejoiced,” are interpretel by (he Talmudists 
as *he eireumeised himself”; or “lie felt a stinging 
in his flesh”; that is to say, he was sorry for the loss 
of (he Egyptians, his former coreligionists. Byan 
interehange of the r with then, tlıe phrase would 


read * wa-yihud, 
(Tan., Yitro, ö 

‚Jethro was the ürst to utter a benedielion (112) 
to God for tlie wonders performed by Him for Ihe 
Israelites (comp. Ex. xvii. 19. Sucha thing had 
not been done either by Moses or by any of the 
Israelites (Sanb. £.e.; Mek. 2.c. 2). Tethro kuew that 
Yırwır was greater thau all Ihe gods (comp. Bx. 
vi. 11), because he had previousiy worshiped all 
the idols of tlie world (Mek.-2.e.; Tan. Le): but at 
te same time he did not deny toidols all divine 
power (Yalk, Ex. 369). According to R. Joslma, 
Moses purposely seut Jethro away in order tat he 
shonld not be present at tbe revelation of the Law 
(comp. Ex. xvili. 27, Hebr.) 

ns. N. Ser. 

JEW (The Word): Up to the seventeeuth con- 
tary this word was spellel in Middle English in 
us ways: “Gyn,” * Giu,” “Gyw,” “In,” Inn,” 
x,” “Jeu,® “Teun,” “Ieuz,” “Iwe,” “Tow," 
” “Teug,” “Tue” (“Ive”), *Tew,” Sjewr 


meaning “he became a Jew” 


“Tew 
All these forms were derived from tlie Old French 


“Giu,” which was enrlier written *Juien,” deriver 
from the Latio aceusative “ Judieum” with the eli- 
sion of the letter “d.” The Latin form “Judmus” 
was derived from the Greek "Iondatog; anıl this in 
turn from the Arammie NIIT, corresponding to the 
Hebrew 7°, a gentilic wdjective from the proper 
name “Judah,” seemingly never applied to mein- 
bers of the tribe, however, but to members of the 
uationaliiy inhabiting the south of Palestine (der. 
xlii. 9). Itappeurs to have been afterward extended 
to apply to Israclites (II Kings xvi. 8) in the north. 
The English word is met with in te plural form as 
early as 1175, ja the Lambert “Tomilies”; in earlier 
Euglich the form “ Tudea,” derived from tl place- 
name “ Tuden,” is fonmd in the Anglo-Saxou Gospels 
(John xviii. 35) ofabourtlie year 1000. Orinin, abaut 
1200, uses the form “Judeow,” derived from Old 
High Germun “Judeo,” from which tle modern 
German “ Jude” is also derived. 

Ta the Old Testument the term “ Jew” uppears to 
be applied to adherents of tlie wotship of Yuwıras 
conducted at Jerusulem after the Exile: it is thus 
used in the Inte Book of Esther. In more modern 
usage the word is often applied to any person of tlıe 
Hebrew race, apart from his religious creed. At one 
time during the emaneipation erathere was atend- 
eney among Jews to avold tlıe application of the 
term to tlienselves; and from 1860 onward the 
words “ Hebrew ” aud “ Israclite” were employed to 
represent persons of Jewish faitl and race, as in the 
tities * Alliauee Isralite Universelle” aud * United 
Hebrew COlarities.” At the present time the name 
“Jew ” is being more commonly employed. 

The word is sometimes used as an adjective, as in 
“Jew Bill,” *Jew boy,” ete.; freqnentiy in special 
combinations, asiu *.Jew-baiting,” corresponding to 
tbe German “Juden Hetze,” and in “Jew bail,” in. 
sufteient bail; but more often in the genitive, as 
“Jew's eye,” a proverbial expression for something 
very valuable, used by Shakespeare (* Merchant 08 
Venice,” Act IT., Scene V., line 43); * Jews’ houses,” 
remains of aneient smelting-furnaces in Cornwall; 
“Jews’ tin,” lumps of tin found in the “Jewe’ 
houses.” "Ihe term occurs in very many uames of 
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plants, as“ Jews’-apple.” the egg-plant (Solanum es 
eulontum) ; * Jew-bush ” (Pedilanthus tithymaloides) , 
“ Jews'-myrtle,” butchers’-broom; “,Jews’ frankin- 
cense,” a plautof the genus Styrax; “ Jews’-mallow ” 
(Corchorus oliterius), a plaut of the linden hunily; 
“ Jews’-Whorn,” tlie Christ’s-thorn. 

Ofthe several terms derived from the word “ Jew” 
the only derivations in common use are * Jewess,” 
“Jewieh,” and JawRy; but there are several curi- 
ous more or less obsolete forms, as “Jewheud” 
(1300), * Jewhood” (Garlyle), *Jewishness,” * Jew- 
dom,” * Jewism,” and “ Jewship,” all used for tie 
religious system of the Jews, as well as “ Jewling, ” 
used by Purchas (1613) for a small or young Jew. 
As adverbs we used “Jewishly” and “Jewiy” 
(Wyelit, 188%). Iu more modern English the adjee 
tival and adverbial derivations are from Ihe original 
Latin form—* Judaie,” “Judaical” (imre), “Judah 
ally,” radically connected with the word * Judaism.” 
The chief derivations, however, * Juduizer,” “Juda- 
ist,” and “ Judaistie,” with the verb “Judaize” and 
the 'noun * Judaizution,” refer rather to Jewish tend- 
encies in tIie Christian Church than to any speeifie- 
ally Jewish chnraeteristics. 

Speeil elasses of Jews have often specißie names; 
thus, in the Canensus, “ Bergjuden ”; those in Mugu, 
vearShemachi, “ Biki.” Those of Jamaica used to be 
aulled “Smouse Jews” (II. Adams, “ History of the 
Jows,” p. 459) ; those of northwest Africa are termed 
Daasarun und “ Rüf Jews”; while those who have 
nominally left Judaisın have often speciul names, 
such ns MARANoS, “Chuetas,” “ Anusim,” “Mai 
min,” * Jerlil al-Islanı,” aud Crvero-Jews. Sym- 
bolie epithets for the Jews are: “Chosen People, 
“People of the Book ” (supposed to bederived from 
Mohammed, who, however, used the tern “ Peoples 
of a Book” (or Seripture) as applying equally to 
Jows, Christians, and Subenos), “ Peeulinr People” 
(comp. M. K. 166), * Israel,” * Jeshurun,” * Keneset 
Yisrael,” “Dove” (comp. D. Kohan, “ Yonah,” in 
“ Ha-Asit,” 1889, v.), “The Nation,” “The Race,” 
“The Lily” (comp. Cant. v. 13). 

Siang names, given to the Jews by their oppo- 
Deuts, also oceur, as "Sheeny” in English, * Zit” iu 
Russiun, “ Youtre” in French. Among Russian 
Jews a distinetion is ade between * Yehndi,” a Jew 
of German origin, and * Yid,” one of Russian or Lith- 
unlan extraction, 


ty: Jellinek, Jüdische Stamm, 1. 19-19, ii. 
Jud, il. 1; Jewish Voice, Feb. 29, 1 
English Diet. 


I. 

JEW, THE: Jewish monthly whose avowed ob- 
jet finds expression in its subtitle as "being a 
defense of Juduism agaiust all adversaries, aud par- 
teularly against the insidious attacksof Isracl’s ad- 
vocate.” It was publishedin New York city and 
edited by Solomon H. Jackson from Murch 1, 1828, 
to March 1, 1825. “The Jew” was the first ‚Jewish 
periorlieal published in the United States, and was 
almed against Christian conversionists. 

@. AMF 

JEW BILL. Seo Exerann. 

JEW OF MALTA. Sce Baranıs. 


JEWELL, JACOB: Owner of the largest trav- 
eling eireus in England; died Sept., 1884: tenant, 


under W. Holland, of North Woolwich Gardens for 
about Äfteen years. Jewell attended te English 
and Continental] fairs for more tbun sixty years. 


BISLIOGRAPUY: Boase, Modern English Biography, ii. 97. 
J. 


JEWESSES: Anthropologically considered, 
Jewesses present certain distinctive physiognomie 
and epidermie characteristies markiug thera off from 
the male members of their race. It has been ob- 
served that as a rule they slıow the Jewish type of 
feature and expression more markediy. Investiga- 
tion appears to have developed the fact that their 
skin is darker than that of the men, wbile their hair 
is lighter (Fishberg, in “ American Anthropologist,” 
»1903, pp. 92-83). Combiuing the two factors, it ie 
found that 58.39 per cent of Jewesses are bnmettes 
as aguinst 66.89 per cent of mule Jews. On the 
other hand, Jewesses seen to be less aflicted with 
eolor-blindness (see Eyes). They are superior in 
keeoness of sight (Jacobsand Spielman, in “Journal 
of the Authropological Institute,” xix. 80), but in- 
ferior in all other anthropological measurements, 
It would also appear that the “custom of women ” 
(Gen. xxxi. 85) appears earlier among Jewesses than 
among other European femnales (scee Nivpam). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statisties, pp. 
23.2. & 


d. 
JEWISH ABEND-POST: Yiddish newspaper, 
issued daily exeept Saturday and Jewish holidays, 
established in New York Feb. 3, 1899, by Jacob 
Saphirstein and Joseph L. Rosenbaunı; now (1904) 
published by tlıe Jewish Press Publishing Company. 
Its first editor was George Selikovich; and among 
its chief collaborators have been Philip Krantz, 
Hayyim Malitz, Jacob Magidof, and M. Seifert. 
N Shaikevich, the Yiddish novelist, has writ- 
ten for it several long serial stories. Its weekly 
edition, the “Jewish Jouruul,” Arst appeared May 
26, 1890. 
© P. wi. 


JEWISH ADVANCE. Scc Lesen, Isaao; 
PERIODICALS. 
JEWISH ADVOCATE. See Prrıonicazs. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE, THE: Oldest and 
most influentia! Auglo-Jewish newspaper; published 
in London, England; next to the “ Allgemeine Zei- 
tung des Judentums,” the oldest Jewish newspaper 
in existence. It ürst appeared Nov. 12, 1841, under 
theeditorship of D. Meldolaand M. Angel, in quarto, 
which was soon clanged 10 octavo. On Oct. 28, 
1844, under the editorship of Joseph Mitchell, it 
took the title of “The Jewisin Chronicle (New 
Series) and Working Mau’s Friend”; it appeared 
only fortnightly till July 9, 1847, when it became 
a weckly; from Aüg. 18, 1854, it was edited by ML, 
MH. Bresslau, who changed the title to * The Jewistı 
Cbroniele and Hebrew Observer.” From Jan. 12, 
1855, A. Benisch assumed the editorship, wbich he 
retained till April 2, 1869, when Michael Heury took 
charge of the paper until his death. Benisch then 
resumed the editorship (June 18, 1875). which here- 
taimed yill July 21, 1878. He bequenthed the paper 
10 the Auglo-Jewish Association, which, however, 


Jewish Chronicie 
Jewish Coloniel Trust 
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sold the proprietary rights to Asher I. Myers, Syd- 
ney M. Samuel, aud Israel Davis. 

Ashıer I. Myers was the managiog editor till his 
death in 1902. Under his editorship the paper ob- 
taiued a very infuential position in the London 
eommunity by its prompt publication of news, its 
reports of important public meetings, its core- 
spondeuce from leading membersof thecommuuity, 
and by the growiug practise of publishiugalt family 
notiees in fls advertising columas. “The Jewish 
Chronicle,” under his direetion, was also one of the 
carliest Jewish newspapers to resort frequeutly to 
illustration. On his death the managing editorship 
was assumed by M. Duparc, aud the newspaper 
itself became the property of Israel Davis, wlio bad 
aurvived his {wo associate owners. 

Te newspaper Ihroughont has been conservative 
in tendeney, though admiltiog correspondence on 
variousreforms. A special ferture has bveu made of 
book-reviews, a running column of which is (1904) 
contributed by Israel Abrahanıs under the caption 
“Books and Bookmen.” On the occasion of the 
paper’s jubilee in 1891 aseparate jubilec aumber was 
issued, to which most of the prominent writers and 
authorities in the Anglo-Jewish world contributed. 
BIBLIOGRAPIY, i Jacohsand Wolf, Bidiotheea Anglo-Fudaica, 


pp. 148-140; The Jewish Chröniete, Nov. 13, 1891 (Jubiled 
Number). 5 
“ . 


JEWISH CHRONICLE (Baltimore; Boston; 
Mobile). Sce Prrtoprcaıs. 

JEWISH COLONIAL TRUST, THE (Jü- 
dische Colonialbank) : The financial instrument 
of the Zionist movement. Its establishment was 
suggested at the First Zionist Congress, held at 
Basel in 1997; the Grst definite steps toward its i 
stitution were tulken at Cologne, May, 1898. It was 
conceived by the political Ziouists as a faancial in- 
strument which should hold in Lrust the moneys of 
the Ziouists for the direct purposes of the more- 
ment, and, at the same time, slould act as a bank 
and carry on business according to tlıe methods of 
the commercial world. These siightiy conficting 
ideas rested on a basic principle of the Zionist move- 
ment, namely, that it must not serve asa charity, 
but must teach anıl foster independenee. On the 
other hand, it was recognized by the Zionists that 
Ainaneiul power is needed to support diplomatie 
negotintions. 

The idea of founding the trust met with Zionist 
sympathy from the start, and in May, 1898, the pre- 
liminary commitiee, consisting of Da- 
vid Wolfsohan and Dr. M. Boden- 
heimer of Cologne, and Dr. Rudolph 
Schauer of Mayence, issued the first 
statement ot the proposed institution and the first 
eall for subseriptions. The purposes of the trust 
were described as the economic development and 
strengthening of tlıe Jewish colonies in Palestine 
and Syria, (he purchase of lanıl for new settleiments 
on a “puhfiely and legally recoguized” basis, tie 
development of trade, industry, and eommerce in 
the colonies, the loaning of money ou bond and 
mortgage and the making of advances for coloni- 
zation, aud the estublisinent of savings-banks 
or banking-ofices iu the colonies. The statement 


Origina- 
tion. 


also referred to the purchase of concessions, ete., 
in Asin Minor, especially in Syria and Palestine, par- 
tieular consideration heiug given to railway conces- 
sions and the buikling of harbors. Other points 
mentioned were the administration of tie National 
Fund (see Zroxrsä) and the carrying on of ordinary 
bankivg and exchange business. 

It was deeiderl that the principaloilice of the bank 
should be in Londen, that it should be registered 
under the English Companies Acts, and thut the 
capital stock should be two millions sterling, issued 
io one-pound shares. Prospeetive shareholders 
were permitted to secure shares by a payment of 
10 per cent per sharc, the balance to be subseribed 
within a stated period. These preliminaries were 
terminated on July 15, 1898, and the chairman of 
{he committee was able fo submit so gratifying a 
report to the Second Zionist Congress that the estab- 
lishment of the bank was immedlintely deeideu upon. 
A numerous financial committee was appolnteil to 
represent Zionist Interests ja every country, and the 
institution wus incorporated as a limited company 
under the English Compavics Acts on March 2%, 
1899. The sum of £2,051 5s. was paid in stamp- 
duties. 

At an extraordinary general meeting heldin Aug., 
1899, the shareholders revised the first paragraph of 
le memorandum of the articles of agreement as 
follows; “To promote, develop, work, and carry on 
colopization schemes in the East, by preference in 
Palestineaud Syria, and further to promote, develop, 
work, and carry on industries and undertakings in 
Palestine, Syria, or in any other part of the world.” 

The predominance of the «ouncil of administration 
was assured by the allocation of the Ärst hundred 
shares as “ founders’ shares,” which are entitled, at 
any general meeting of te company, or at any poll, 
to as many votes as there arc ordinary shares rop- 
resented at tuat meeting or poll. 

The first governors of the trust were Dr. Schauer 
of Mayence, Leib Schalit of Riga, and Abraham 
Horustein of Kiev. ‚ 

The prospectus, which stipulated (hat the com- 
pany slould not make an allotment wol] 250,000 
shares had been subscribed, wagissued April 20, 1809, 


from the offiees in Broadlstreet, London. "The largest 
number of applications were for single shures, from 
applicants who undertook to pay for their holdingsin 
five 


stalments, ata premium of 2} percent, within 
Even the single shares were divided, 
Galieia, between from four to eight 
The applieations, which, by the end of 


persons. 
the following month, had made the establishnient 
of the trust certain, represented over 100,000 share- 
holders; and special accommodations for the register 


at Somerset House, London, were vecessary. The 
application for shares, above tie necessary minimum, 
did not proceed very rapidy, until, in 1900, a 8ys- 
tem of share clubs was invented by au independent 
organization to facilitate the purchase of holdings on 
a sull smaller allotment scheme, At the Zionist 
Congress of 1900 the deposits from various coun- 
tries having been drawn into the central office, the 
trust was dechred ready to transaet business, and 
it was decided to devote partof the eapital to the 
eventua) founding of branches iu Russia and Pales- 
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This plan wus tuken in hand in 190%, anda | resolution relating to the Russian branch. The 
idiary eorporation, tie Auglo-Palestine Com- | trust is made directly responsible to the Zionist 
any, was formed and a brauch opened in Jaffa. movement by the fact that the couneil of adminis- 

At the 1903 nunmal general meeting, held iu Basel, | tration is selected from among tlıe menıhers of the 
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{he direetors recommended, and te sharcholders | Grosses Actions Comits, and that one of them must 

approved, the payment of a dividend of five pence | report to ench Zionist Congress. The eouneil thus 

per share; aud it was decided fo fonnd branches of | directs tie policy of the trust in accordance with 

the trust in the Eust End of Lamton aud in New | Ihe resolntions of the Zionist congresses. 

York, und 10 take steps for canıying Into effect the | 2. i J. pe H. 
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JEWISH COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION 
(krown colluquially as the ICA or IKA): Society 
tounded by Baron de Hirsch Sept., 1391, aud ineer- 
porated at Londen under the Compunies’ Acıs of 
1802-90, with a capital of £2.000,000, divided into 
20,000 non-dividend-drawing shares of £100 caclı 
Barou de Hirsch subseribed for 19,993 shares; and 
Lord Rothschild, Sir Julian Goldsmid, E. Cassel, 
F. D. Mocatta, anı Benjamin S. Cohen of London, 
and 8. H. Goldschmidt anı Solomon Reinach of 
Paris for one share each. Before his death Baron 
de Hirsch divided his shares among the following 
corporations: the sogue of Brussels and tlıe 
Jewish commwnities of Berlinand Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 3.609 shares euch; tie Auglo-Tew Associ 
tion of London and the Alliance Isratlite Univer- 
sehe of Paris, 4,995 shares ench. The purpose of 
the association is statell in article 8 of its charter as 
follows: *To assist und promote the emigration of 
parts of Europe or Asia, and princi- 
wutries ja which they may for the time 

ten to any special taxer or polilicu 
erben danlhitfes, (4 Any anler parts of the world, 
and 10 fornı and establish colonies in 
various parts of North and South 
America ml other countries for agr- 
cultural, commereial, and other purposes.” "To es- 
tablish and muintain or contibure to the estahlish- 
ment anıl maintenance in any part ol the world of 
educational aud trainiug institntions, model furms, 
loan-bauks, Industries, faetories, and any other insti- 
tutions or assoelatious wbich in the juelgment of the 
eottneil ınay be enlenkaterl to fit Jewsfor emigration 
ad assist their settlement in various parts of the 
world, except in Europe, with power to contribute 
10 ıhe funds of any association or society already 
existing or herentter formed and having objects 
whieh in the opinion of tie eouneil may assist or 
Promote the carrying out of the objeets of tw asso- 
ehation.” 

Originally, the assoeiation was to be governed by 
an adnınistrative cowneil of six members, but this 
Provision was modified by the general assembly of 
1896. 'The administrative couneil now numbers 
eleven members: fire ure appointel direeuly, one 
each by the five corporatious ench holding, anprox- 
imately, oue-fifth of the cupitul ; tlıe other six are 
electerl for a period oE fire years hıy.a vote of the 
general assembly of the stockholders, convener one« 
a year. Baron de Hirsch really the sole di- 
reetor of Um associatio fter his death, 
April, 1396, di the coum istration enter 
upon its dnties. £ 

After ıhe death of his only son, Lucien, Baron 
de Hirsch conceived the iden of creating a num- 
ber of foundatious for the purpose of raising 
the moral and material status of (he Jews of east- 
ern Europe; one of these was destined 
for the Russien Jews. Statutes were 
dran upandsubmitted to the Russian 
sovernment, which was at first Fuyorably disposed; 
but it soon changed its attitude, and Baron de Hirsch 
deeidetl to Jevote the money to philantimopie work 
outside Europe for the Deneftt of the oppressed Eu- 
ropean Jews. 

It was at this time (1889) that Dr. W. Löwenthal, 


Objects. 


onty 
1 of adın 


History. 


on his return from a trip to Argentina, suggested to 
Baron de Tirsch tie kdea of fonnding a colony in 
that commtr On Aug. 20, 1890, a conference was 
held in Paris at t) idenee oÜ Baron de Hirsch, 
those present including Isilore Loeb, Michel Er- 
langer, Dr. W. Löwent ©. E. Cullen, Colonel 
Yanvinkeroy, and Dr. E. Schwarzfelt. C.. E. 
Cullen, Dr. venthal, ame Colonel Vanvinkeroy 
wereappointed asa conımission to visit bhnt conntıy ; 
six mondhs later they submitted a favorible report, 
and Dr. Löwenthal was sent to the Argentino Re- 
public as director, witl full powers to make the 
neeessary preparations for the future Jewish eolo- 
nists,. He was allowed a year's time; 
Argentine Lut he had hardly landed at Bucnos 
Colonies. Ayres wlıen the perseeutions in Rus 
sia Torced masses of Jows 10 lenve that 
country (May, 1891). Then, ut the instance of Jew- 
ish relief eommittees, Baron de Hirsch deeided to 
senda certain murmber of families to the Argentine 
Republie at once. But te Innd aequirel in tie 
provinces of Santa Fü (ehe Moiseriiio enlony) um 
Buenos Ayres (the Mauricio colony) was Iusuflicient 
for all ie immigrants. Many of tem gave up 
agrieultural life, and a ehunye of management he- 
cama necessary (Dee., 1801). The new provisional 
divector, A, Roth, had acguired land in the province 
of Entre Rios ((I1e eolony Clara), where tlıe overtlow 
wrieio and Moiseville eolonies was sont; 
but neither Roth nor his successor, Colonel Gold- 
smid, appointeil in 1892, could overcome the numer- 
ousditfeulties, especially asthe largenntd costiy stalf 
dit vot understand the manners and eustoms of (be 
immigrants; and te temporary relief whjch had 
necessarily beon given to the colonists had demorul- 
ized many families. 

Colonel Geldsmiel was succeeded March, 1803, by 
Maxim Kogun, and the latter by Sammel 1 hand 
David Cazes; the undusirable elements were elimi- 
naterl, and themontllyrelief wascutofl. Thecnun- 
eil now decided to seleet eolonists in Russiu only 
from such families as destreil to be sent 10 Argentina. 
Ten groups, of hfty fümilies ench, were aceordinely 

desiguated in the province of Bessanı 
Process of bin; some of their members went abend 
Selection. to ine the new country and pr 
Pure for he remainder: these fami 
eomstituted several gronps in the O 
the same time another group of forty Zamil 
seleeted Tu te government of Grodno, anıl was es- 
tablishbed at Motseville, which had been reducer to 
üfty fumilies in 1893 through the olimination of the 
nndesirable el 15. The colenists were subjected 
to many trials, losing all their erops through locusts, 
heavy rains, drought, and fheir own. inesperience. 
Hence Baron de Hirsch decidert not to send out any 
more coionists unlil those already in Ihe country 
were on a firm footing. 

Through the death of Baronde Hirsch the Jewish 
Colonization Association came Inte possession of 1 
fund amovuting to £6,000,000 (530,600,000). The 
cowmeil then decided to cxtend the work; colonies 
were successively Tounded in North America, the 
island of Cyprus, Asin Minor, Palestine, Russia, 
Rumanin, and Galicia, the Jewisli Colonization As 
socintion also aiding the Alliance Isratlite Uni 
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versclle and other institutions whose aimıs were the | founded there in Nov., 1900, which has now about 


same as its own. By an agreement with Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild the Jewish Colonization 
Association, since 189). has also ussumen the nınn- 
agementof the colonies fonnded byhin ja Palestine. 
The history of the colanies will be fonnd in Jew- 
Rxeye. i. &H, HEULTURAL COLONTES IN TIIB 
Ancı 
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In the United States the ICA assisıs the Baron de 
Hirsch Fand prineipaily in alling (he agrieulturat 
school at Woodbine, N. J., and the tdeschoo! at 
New York, N. Y, Lt bas been instrumental in con- 


solidating the colonies of Alllance. Car 
North wel, and Resenhayn, an has aide 
America. individual farmers in various parts of 


the comtry. It has founded, in con 

Jimetion with fe Baron de Hirsch Fund, the Jewish 
Agrioultund and Industrial Aid Society, whose 
object is to aid Jewish farmers and suhvention 
the Removul Committee ereated by this society. 
Sinee 1809 the TEA has eontributed to the fon 
of tie Hirsch eolony neur Ass, Northwest Tei 
tories; it las aided (he Baron de Hirsch Institute of 
Montreal in building and maintainiug a school for 
the chililren ot Tewish Inmigrants; and it contrib- 
utos to a fund for the ald of Immi 
Canada. Sinee 1961 Ihe Jewish 
eiatfon has contributell to the Foundation of a new 
eolony near Qu’Appelle, Assinihoia, N. W. Ter.. 
om land granted by the Canadian government 10 
Zamilies of Numanian ‚Jew 
In Brazil tie assochution has aeqeirel 34 square 
miles of territory In the province of Rio Grande do 
Sul, where ib proposes to start acolony. Since 1897 
it has cantrilmted to the foundution of a colony 
(33 persons) in Cyprus—Margo Tehillik, near Ni- 
cosin, which jt at prosent owns. The places of the 
Tormrr Russian colonists have been taken almost 
whaliy by former pnpils of te agıienftuml schoo} 
of Jultu (see Cyprus). In 1899 it acgwired, near 
Smyrna, a trat of Jand covering 3.587 hectares, ua- 
ming it"Or Yehndah.” An agrieulturaf school was 


Jewish Sanners are also cstab- 
lished there, and seventy-six additional persons take 
part in the agrieultural Jabors,. Asicde fram the oll 
colonies of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, of wbich 
it has assumad flo management, {he Jewish Coloni- 
zäation Association has contributed to 
Asia Minor the consölilation of tlw colonies Wadi 
and el-Hanin, Rehobath, Katra (Gadara), 
Palestine. Halceralı, and Mishmar la-Yarden, and 
n the 4 jet ol Tiberias it has ex- 
un agrienltura) fact, known as *Sajara,? 
enitivated eselnsively by Jewish hiborers. 
of these kiborers Imve also been estab- 
lished as petty farmers. In order to increase (lie 
number of merchants and artisans in Jerusalem 
the assoeiation bus established the following: a 
silk- and woolen-mill for purpuses of instruction, 
employing about one hundreil persons; a kuittiug 
wachine establishment, Turmishing muchines (0 
poor Fanilies, which pay-in monthly instalments: 
a dyeing establishiment, the complement of the 
wervingmill; a working men’s quarter, in which 
05, aborors, and snull traders may Purchase 
sell bouses for a moderate sum; a bank tat loans 
money on security, will moderate interest, to a- 
tisans. Inborers, mannferurers, anıl small sbop- 
keepers: schools for tenchiug girls 10 wake Ice 
and also ners for the hair, 

The toan-bauks. founderl since 1899. ennstitute the 
elief work of te Jewish Colonizution Assoeiabion 
in Galicin. There are now six of tliese jun opermtion 
at Brady. Stanishwow. Tar- 


fifty pupils. Si 


»lomea, Rzeszow. St 
wow. and Zalesezyki; and others are contemplated. 
Each of these institutions $s Managed by a eonneil, 
in conformaity with Ihe Austrian laws, 

Galieia and Byrtheendof 1902 these banks Imlalto- 
Russie. gether 3,912 sharcholders with TAN 
shares of 10 Kronen each: the Toans 

from 25 10400 kronen, repaid in snmull monthly 
instalments. Since their Tonmlation these banks 
have lonned altogether 1,197.554.96 Kronen. ‘The 
industrial work oftheassoeiution ineludes: the oper- 
ion a£ knirring-milts, fumishing work for about 
sisiy working women: the dell-lactory at Tarmow, 
sshich employs one hunde men and women, and is 
intended to introduee tbe manufaeture of dells 
nong the Galieian Jews; the eurpenter-shops at 
Stanislawow and Tarmow, for instructing boys in 
tendes. In 1899 the assoriuflon acqunire the ustrie 
of Slobadka Lesna, near Kolomea, where it has estab- 
ed un ultural school, with seventy pupils 
‚deissht ennpenter’s apprentices (1903). In Russia 
the association subventions agricultural, profes- 
siomal, and primary schools. It ds the Jewish 
Farners in the different governments, contributes 10 
the loan-banks, and has establishel at Dubrovna a 
spinniug-mill and a soeiety for providing cheap 
six agrieultunl and hor 
cultural schools, with 210 pupils, at Czestoniew, 
Minsk, Moghilef-on-the-Dnieper, Novopoltiwka, 
Orgejew, and Orsha. It supports Iwenty trade- 
schools for hoys (1.916 pupils). seven trade-schonls 
Tor girls (1.547 pupils), and two mixel schools. these 
schools being distributerl in twenty-seven different 
localities. Tlie assoeiation trains young men to as- 
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sume positions as direetors and justruetors in its 
Schools. In the interest of primary instruetion it 
aids the Hebrat Murbeh Haskalalı (Society for the 
Spread of Eulightenment) of St. Petersburg, wlich 
subrentions seventy-fve schools having a total roll 
of morg than 5,500 pupils. It aids Jewish farmers 
by instructiug and eneouraging them in employing 
imaproved mefhods in agrieultureand fruit-growing: 
it plants model gurdens, introdnces bec-culture and 
mutual loan-bankes, and distributes farners’ alın- 
mus and pamphlets on agriculture. This work also 
extends to Bessarabin and the colonies of tlıc North- 
western Zone and of Kherson. The associati 

[artliermore been jastramental in forming coopera 
tive sorieties among the Jewish artisuns at Akker- 
man, Bairamteha, Romanowka, and Tarutino, and 
advances funds ta the loan-banks founded In the 


The Örirteen banks whieh thus 
have received funds are sitnated in localities having 


aut small denlers. 


"a total Jewish populution of 240,000 persons. The 
banks have altogether 7,000 shareholders; the aver- 
age sum loaneıl is 40 rırbles, and in 190% more than 
halt a million rubles were lonned. Beginning with 
1898 the associution has institutel a statistical iu- 
quiry into Ihe Jewish population of Russia iu order 
the better to study its needs; thiscensusjsnow com- 
pleted, and the results have been published. 

‚In ortler to counteraet the disastrous results of the 
laws of 1893, by which most of the public schools 
were closed to Jewish children in Rumania, the Jew- 
ish Colonization Association subventions communi- 

ties and societies which have estab- 

lished schools, There are thirty-five 
such schools: eighteen primary schools 
for boys. thirteen for girls, two mixed schools, and 
two commercial schools, with a total attendance of 

4.953 boys and 9,945 girls. It also supports at 

Bucharest a school for the preparation of boys for 

the professions (190 pupils) and another of the same 

kind for girls (96 pupils), and as loaned money to 
about twenty communities for building school- 
houses, Since the end of 1899, when tlie eeonomic 
erisis, added to ie sestrietive kuws, forced (he Jews 
to Jeave Rumania, the association has systematically 
organized emigration. It hus a representative at 

Bucharest and correspondents in all the centers of 

entigration. It has aided abont 20,000 persons in 

leaving Rumania, a number of whom havc been sot- 
tlod as colanists in Argentiva and Canuda. 

In addition to the work mentionerl above, the as- 
soetution Ins Assist re niunber of Jewish in- 
stitations and societies in various countn 
eially such as aid emigrants and provide 


Rumania, 


‚sin Minor, 
Sound 
After the death of Baron te Hi 


work, 


h, $. H, 
Goldschmidt beenme pvesklent; in 
Organiza- Oct., 1896, he was followeil by Nar- 


on.  eisse Leven; Franz Philippson is vice- 
president. The other members of the 
first conneil were: Alfred I. Cohen of London (suc- 
ceeded by Leonard Cohen), Chief Rabbi Zadoe Kahn 
of Paris, Charles Hallyarten of Frankfort-on-the- 


Main, Georges Kolın of Paris (succeeded by Paul 


Errera of Brussels), Dr. Edmond Lachmann of Ber- 
Yin, Herbert G. Lousnda and Claude &. Montefore 
of London, Julius Plotke of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(sueeeeded hy Dr. Julius Blau), und Solomen Rei- 
nach of Paris. 

The council is assisted by tlıe directorate in Paris 
(three members and a general seeretary), where the 
work of {lie association Is concentrated. In Russia 
there is a central eommittee of ten members under 
the presideney of Baron Horace de Günzburg: it is 
appsiated by’the council of administration aud ap- 
proved by tlıe Russian governmeat. There is a gen- 
eral directorate at Buenos Aytes, with two directors 
who are in charge of its affirs in the Argentine 
Republic. Similarly, in Palestine the work is in the 
hands of n general directorate, under one chief di- 
reetor. The work in Galicie is in the hands of an 
agency. 


1894 the Jewish Colonfzation Assoelntion 
s 1 reports, under the title Happort de 
Pädmonstration Contrale au Cowell d’Administralinn: 
reports for 1893-06 fiave appeared in English. Tüere is also 
published a Bricht des Quratoriums der Baron Hirsch- 
Stiftung . . . in Galizien... - Lodumerich, . ... Krakat, 
und } 12 Bukaneino, Vienna. 
E. Sp. 


JEWISH COMMENT: A weckly published at 
Baltimore, Md., since May 29, 1895. Its first ed- 
itor was Max Myers: he was succeeded by Louis H. 
Levin. The “Comment’s” theological position is 
conservative, but it weleomes free interchange of 
opinions between Radical and Orthodox. It has 
made a special fenture of regular correspondeuee 
from England. New York cily, France, Germany, 
Italy, Australia, and Austria. It also publishes 
fvom time to time artieles of a scholarly character 
dealing with Jewish history aud Nterature. Asan 
organ it has been friendly to the Zionist propa- 
gandn. 

& AM.F 


JEWISH CRITERION, THE: American 
weekiy newspaper; established at Pittsburg, Pa., 
Feb. 8, 1895, by $. Steinßrst aud Joseph Mayer. 
Rubbi Samuel Greenßeld was its first editor. In 1899 
Charles Ii. Joseph succeeded him, and in 1900 be- 
came owner ofthe paper. In 1901 J. Leonard Levy 
was appointed editor-iu-chief, Charles H. Joseph as- 
suming the position of'associate editor. The paper 
is published in the interest of Reformed Judaism. 

@. 8 


JEWISH EXPONENT, THE: & weckly pnb 
listed in Philadelphin and Baltimore sinco 1887, 
when it was founded by the Jewish Exponent Pub- 
lisking Company. Charles Hoffman is tie editor, 
and Ephraim Lederer associate editor. Ttrepresents 
American Judaism iu its broadest sense, and is also 
the organ of the Jewish Chantanqua Society of 
America. Its theologieal position is conseryative. 
It is very srmputhetie toward the Zionist movement. 

“ ANM.F. 


JEWISH EXPOSITOR. Sce PERIODICATS. 
JEWISH FREE PRESS. 
JEWISH GAZETTE. Sce Praronicaä: 
JEWISH HERALD. See PErIODICALS. 
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JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND: After tie Anglo-Jewisli Listertcul 
Exhibition in 1887, it was proposel by Lucien Wolf 
to forma historienl society to continue (he researches 
begum by that exhibition, but notling was done 
unit six years kuter, wien a meeting was held in 
London, ab the ein oR the Maecabeus (June 3. 
189%, and the Jewish Historical Society of Eng- 
hund was coustitmed for ihe 1 HE * conduet- 


cl organ 
ish histor, 


Toralg ibrary and mus 
a course af lvetures ou general le‘ 
Lucien Wolf wasthe first presilent, and he w; 
eeuled by Hermann Adler, Joseph ‚Jacobs, F. D. 
Moeatta, and Isidore Spielmann, Ihe present (1904) 
holder of the presideney. Israel Abrahams is, anıl 
has bevn tlroughout, its honorary seeretary. Be- 
siles Tour volmmes of transactions, the society has 
published Menassch ben Israel’s pamphlets on Ihe 
Resettlement, with introduchen am noles b; u 
cien Wolf; and, together with tlie Schlen Society, a 
volume of” Seleet Plens from the ‚Jewish Exchequer," 
edited by I. M. Rigg. The society Ins underiaken, 
also. in conjunetion witli (he American Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, a series of “ Jewish Wortbies,” of 
wlrich (he first volune, on * Maimonides,” hus ap- 
pearei. Under the presideucy of Isidore Spielmann 
steps have been tulken to arrunge for a mtrserum of 
historieal relies in commetion with the society, 


JEWISH LADS’ BRIGADE: Military asso- 
eiution of English Jewish boys, formen, orgunized, 
auıl direeted by Cal. Albert 12. W. Goldsmid “to in- 
stil into the risiug genemtion from their cariiest 
yaus Imbits of orderliness, elenuliness, and honor, 
50 that in learning to sespeet themselves they will 
do credit t0 their community.” It is the first asso- 
carion of its kind. Jewish las are elizible for mem- 
berslip between tie ages of twelve and sixteen, and 
tnay remafo, up to the rank of sergenut, until thenge 
of eighteen. There isno limit to the age of superior 
oflieers. There are ut present tlıree reriments in ex- 
istenee: the London Regiment, consisting of all Ihe 
Inttalions and companies in the Londen distriet; the 
Northeru Regiment, consisting of sumikur units in 
the north and center of England; and the Co- 
tonial Regiment, consisting of companlea in Canadır 
anı South Afı Tn addition to the infantry train- 
ing there are also signaling and ambulance organi- 
zatious. Stress is hai upon the athletie elubs it 
commeetion with the orgunization. 

The brigade was founded, after a lecture by Colo- 
nel Goldsmid before tlıe Macı ns, 
held at the Jews’ Free Schoo! in Feb., 1895, When the 
first company of boys was enrolled; aud six wecks 

"the first weckly drill was held. In 1808 the 


tapielly sprung into esistenee, 
mer encumpment consistcd oT 200 
boys hater the number nf companies in 
teuce rose 10 tweny-three, including one at 


‚1898, a scconıl summer camp was formed 
in the north of England for the beneitt of the mem- 


bersof the northera eantingeut, while (he Dealcamp 
was iuspeeterl by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warten, 


who highly 
1900 a public «Hi 


use tie eilicieney of tie ads. In 
y was given in London, which 
was attendel by Maj.-Gen. Sir IIenry Trotter, the 
general olficer commandiug (ie home distriet, The 
following year use number of companies had in- 
ereasedl 10 thirty, wiile (he muster-roll showed a 
total swengtli ol between 3,000 und 4.000 inembers. 
Seventeen aficers and members of tie rigade took 
part in the Sont-Afriean wur, inchnling Colonel 
Goklsinid, bis place as commandant being ocenpied 
dy Lieut.-Col. E. Montefiore. Of theseventeen, two 
lost. their lives, of ihem being Lieni. F..M. Ra- 
phacl, who was killed at Spion Kop wiile attempt- 
ing to resene a wounder sollier. 

Tu 1901 there were 540 boysat Ile Den] eump, and 
about 250 at the camp at Lytlamn. The meniber- 
slip is uow (1904) about 3,500, anıl (here are com- 
punies existing, in addition to those in London, at 
Newcastle, Bradford, Leeds, Sheflield. Hull, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Johannesburg, 
and Montreal. That in the tast-name city has 
alvewly become a popular institution, A somewlit 
similar movement in New York has resulted in the 
formation of the Manhattan Ritles. 
nu Reports und Pocket Book of we 
Jewish Lads' Brigade. 

ER VE 

JEWISH LEDGER, THE: \Wcekly jourmal; 
founded in New Orleans, J.a., Jun. 4, 1805, by A 
Steeg, who is still (1904) its publisher. Its first erli- 
tor was Alexander Harris, who was succceded by 
Maurice Switzer, afterwind editor of “The Owt” 
absorbed by the “ Ledger” March, 1908), Rev. Dr. 
Mux Heller was editor of the * Ledger” during the 
years 1896-97, and was sneceedel by its present ctli- 
tor, Dr. M. J. Lelmnan, formerly editor of the * Jewish 
Times.” Its tendeney is toward modene Reform. 

“ P. Wi, 

JEWISH MESSENGER, THE: Weekly; pub- 
lishod in New York eity; fouuded amt elite hy IR. 
Samuel M. Isanes (Jan., 1857). Upon his death ls 
son Abram $. Isanes becume editor (May 19, 1878) 
Its editorial and Uhenlogical position was eonsorva- 
tive, first editor the paper took a con- 
spieuous abolitionist position prior to aud during 
the Ci a 

From Jan. 10 Dec., 1879, a Iiterary supptemeut, 
ned, to which such scholars as 
n, Rosin, Neudaner, and Gaster 


Ou Dee. 19, 1902, “The Jewish Messenger” was 


sokl to the proprietor of“ The Jewist Gazette" (New 
Iimı to vhe omers 
no which IE was 


TE American Hebre 


mergei Jan. 1. 1908. 
@ AN. F. 
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JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL (MOR- 
GEN JOURNAL): The first Yiddish daily morn- 
ing newspaper; established iu New York July 2, 
1901, by Jacob Saphirstein, who is sill (1904) its 
mannging eilitor; now published by the Jewish 
Press Publishing Company. Tıs stall of weiters 
ineludes Jucob Magidoll (ec eilitor), Hayyim 
Malitz, A. M. ie 
auıd Peter Wiernik. Wil 
and Zionistie, ib is the most secnlar of Ihe Yiddist 
papers in America, anıl is an ardent advocate of tie 
Americauization of the Russian immigrants who 
form uhe bullk of its readers. 

6 P. Wı. 

JEWISH NEWS. Sce Prwiovicaus. 

JEWISH PROGRESS. PrxopicaLs. 

JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA: Society for “the publication and dis- 
ntion of Krerary, scientifie, and religious works 
ng instruction In the privelpies of The Jewish 
religion H > third of its kind in the United States 
(seo Juw. Exexe. i. 310). Its heudqnarters are at 
line 16 wus founded June 3,1888, ar a 
convention held in Philadelphia. Ab the end of the 
first Aiseal year Ihe membership was 1,071; by 19083 
iv Ind veacheil 4,700. Every member of the society 
vol each publication; since Ihe so- 
5 is hoen I. cs over two Iundred thou- 
sund volnmeshave been distributed and sold. The 
society is supportel by the income derived from a 
permanent fund and from membersbip dues. 

As a rule, four, sometimes five, publientions a 
year are issued; the Arst, “ Outlises of Jewish His- 
tory,” by Tauly Magnus, appeured in 1800. The 
soclery issues two series, a “Speeiul Series ” (seven 
uumbers), appearing occasionally, und ieluding 
short works of a miscellaneous chummeter, and * The 
American Jewish Year Book,” published since 1890- 
1900 (5660). Besides the twelve volumes of these 
two series, the society has brought out thirty-oue 
works (irty-eight volumes), among then transia- 
Yons from German, French, and Hebre They in- 
elude histories, literury, religious, and ethical essays. 
pocnıs, biographies, procvedings of societies, repub- 
Tieattons of older classies, and fietion. The most 
important undertakings of the soriety are the pub- 
tieation of the English edition of Graetz's “ 1listory 
of the Jews” (six volumes), and a new translation of 
the Bible into Euglisli, first suggested at the second 
biennial meeting, June ö, 1892; only the Book of 
Psaling has appeared (1903). Other notable publi- 
catious of the soriety are: “ Children of the Ghetto” 
Gsrael Zungwill); “Studies in Jndeism” (Solomon 
Schechter); “The Ethics of Judaism ” (M. Lazarus}; 
and “Ilyls of the Gass” (Martlıa Wolfenst« 
Binuioon eportn, Tewish Pomintion, Soeietn of 

„tmertea, 159-1008: The Jewish Exponent, 1888, vol, it, 

A iS. 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW: Jour- 
nal of Jewish science; founded in London Oct., 1388; 
edital by Israel Abrahams and C. G. Montefiore. 
While contajuing for the most part scientific arti- 
des on Jewish, ve atnre and history, it Las also 


Sean tn Be ne open open 
cialiy of u Iheolagieal nature. Many of Professor 
Sehechters diseoveries fon tie genizah al Cairo, 


ineluding parts of Beclesinstieus, have appeared 
Bst in its pages, often in facskmile. Among Hose 
who havecontributed seriesof articles have been (in 
addition to the editors): E. N. Adler (Karaitica and 
Juckeo-Persiau), W. Bucher {all bianches), L. Blau 
(Stnsorah), A. Büchler (history of Heilenistie period), 

K. Cheyne (Biblica) eritieism), H. Hirschfeld 
(Arabien), D. Kaufmann (history and rabbinies), &. 
nuer (all branches), M, Steinschneider (intro- 
duction to Arabie literature), 8. Schechter (rabbinie 
theology), I. Zangwill (poems and aualyses of tend- 
encies in modern ‚Tudaism). 

©. I 

JEWISH RECORD (LONDON). Sce Prrr- 
oDICA1S. 

JEWISH RECORD, THE: Weekly; published 
in Philadelphia, Pa., from 1874 until the spring of 
1837. Alfred T. Jones was {he eıitor, and Inter 
Henry 8. Morais became associate editor, Its tlieo- 
logical position was couservative. 

©. AM.F 


JEWISH REFORMER. Sce PrmionicaLs. 

JEWISH REVIEW, THE, Sce PerIoDIcALs, 

JEWISH REVIEW AND OBSERVER, 
THE: American weckly newspaper ; foutnded under 
the name “The Jewish Review” in Nov., 1898, by 
N. Machol and bis sou Jacob Machol at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, aud coutinued under their management 
until Nov. 4, 1806, when it was purchased by Daniel 
8. Wertheimer. In Oet., 1809, Wertheimer purchased 
“The Hebrew Observer”; and the two papers were 
ten merged under the title “The Jewish Review 
and Observer.” Jessie Cohen is editor. 8 

6. E 

JEWISH SABBATH JOURNAL. Sce Pr- 
NIODICALS. 

JEWISH SCHOOLFELLOW. Sec PerIoD- 
TCALS, 

JEWISH SOUTH. See Perronıcaus. 

JEWISH SPECTATOR, THE: The first 
Jewish weckly journal in the souther® United States; 
founded in Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 19, 1885, by M. 
Samfield and edited aud published by him until 1904. 
In 1892 his son Joseph M. Samfeld assumed the posi- 
tion of business manager. Its tendeney is toward 
moderate Reform. 

@. P. wr. 

JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF 
AMERICA: labbinie seminary established in 
New York city uuder the auspices of the Jewish 
Threological Seminary Association; fonnded in 1886 
maiuly by the exertions ol Dr. Sabato Morais of 
Piriladelphia, and condueted by him till his death, 
he serving as president of its faculty, and the Hon. 
Joseph Blumenthal being president of its board of 
trustees. Dr. A. Kobnt was its professor of Talmud, 
and it jssued seven reports containing scholarly pa- 
‚pers. The position of the assoeintion having become 
precurious after their deuth, a new organization was 
projeeted in Oct., 1901, entitled * Jewish Theologieal 
Senminary of America, with which the association 


ited to incorvorate. ‚This arrangement was 
entoa neo ufreor April 14, 1002 er 


zation wasendowed witlua fund of over 8500,000, and 
was presenterl with a suitable buildiog on University 


Jewish Theologieal Seminary 
Jews’ Walk 
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Heights by Jacob H. Schiff. It obtained a charter 
from the state of New York (approved Feb. 2%, 
190%), ®Tor the perpetuation of the teneıs of Ihe 
Jewish veligion, the eultivation of Hebrew litera- 
ture, the pursuit of Biblieal and archeologicul re- 
search, (he avauement of Jewish scholarsbip, the 
ablishment of a library, aud the education and 
training of Jewish rabbis and teachers. It is em- 
powered to grant and confer the degrees of Rabbi, 
Hazan, Master und Doetor of Iebrew Literature, 
and Doctor of Divinity, and also to award certifi- 
eates of profieieney to persons qualified to teach in 
Hebrew schools.” The reorganized senniuary was 
opened on Sept. 15, 1902, in tlıe old builling of the 
Theological Seminary Asseintion, 736 Lex 
avenne, but it has since move into more conmıo- 
dious quarters at 531-335 West 123d street, 
gogue is attached which cantaius an Ark discovered 
in tie Cairo Genizalı by Prof, Schechter and pre- 
sented by hjm. 

A valuable library comprising about 7,500 printed 
volumes and 790 manuscripts, fachıding part of the 
Halberstam Library, was presented by Mayer Sulz- 
berger, raising the number of printed books in the 
possession of Ihe seminary to more than 14,500 vol- 
umes. Ttalready had tlie Hbrary of David Cassch, 
nunberiug about 3,000 volumes. 

The couıse of study extends over a periodof four 
years, aud includes inining in Bible, Talmud, Jew- 
isb history and literature, theology and homileties, 
und Semitics, The students are in most cases re- 
unired to be gradwites of a university or college be- 
fore eutering tlie seminary. In 1904, classes were 
established for the tmining of Leachers of religious 
schools. 

The alfairs of the seminary are conduetel by a 
board of diveetors, the president of which is Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, The faculty is composed of tie fol- 
towing members: Solomon Schechter, M.A., Litt.D., 
president, an Professor of Jewish theoloey Janis 
Givzberg, PluD., professor of Talmud; 
Ph.D., professor of history and rabbinieal a 
and librarian; I. Priedlünder, Pb.) ‚ professor of 
Biblical literature anıl exegesis: J.. M. Asher, M.A. 
professor of homileties; Rev, Dr. B. Drachman, in- 
structor in Hehrew and acting reuder of codes: 
Joshuu A. Tofte, instructor in Talmnd. In 1904 
there were 37 students in the tleological depart- 
ment, and 120 took the teachers’ course, Twenty. 
five students have thus far heon graduuted, and are 
oeenpying pulpits in various parts of the United 
States, Canada, and South Africa. 

Binsoaranıy 


Year Bin 
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JEWISH TIDINGS. See Pirniobrcars. 

JEWISH TIMES, LONDON. See Pinron- 
Icans. 

JEWISH TIMES, THE; A Journal of Re- 
forın and Progress: A weekly published in New 
York eity, The first number appeured on March 5, 
1889, Moritz. Eltinger heing the publisher, and from 
Nav. 10, 1871, to Feb. 22, 1972, also the editor. On 
Oet. 4. 1878, Harry H. Marks became Une oceupant 
of that position. The last number was issued Feb. 
21, 1879. During the lust two years of puhlication 


iaryz Jewish 


(vols. ) the periodieal was entitled “Che 
Times; A Journal of Progress 
in Religion, Literature, Seienee, and Art.” Is oon- 
glish and a German part in which liter- 
'y, biographien], Taimucie, and rabbinical articles 
were publishel, reprinted, and translated. Jewish 
news, correspondenee, and sometimes sermans ap- 
pened in its pages. The jourml, ihroughout its 
tence, was (he exponent of Progressive aud Re- 
form Judaisı. j 

6. AM. FR. 

JEWISH TIMES AND OBSERVER. Saw 
Pemiomicaus. 

JEWISH TRIBUNE. Sce Prnropicars. 

JEWISH VOICE: American weekly newspa- 
per; published in St. Louis, Mo., since Jan. 1, 188 
The present editor, M. Spitz, founded on Aug. 29, 
1579, the “ Jewish Tribune,” which title was changed 
to thie “Jewish Free Press,” and later to the “ Jewish 
Voice.” 


The “Jewish Voice” is a Reform paper with con- 
servative tendeneies. Jointly with $. H. Soune- 
schein the editor issued fora time, as a supplenient, 
a German monihly entitled “Sulamitl.” 


6 8. 
JEWISH WEEKLY REVIEW. See Pımı- 
onıc. 


JEWISH WOMEN. See Pı:nioprcas. 
JEWISH WORLD, THE (Die Yiddische 
Welt): Yiddish duily paper; Founded in New Yark 
eity ‚June 27, 190%, by the Lebanon Printing and 
Publishiug Company (president, H. Masliansky), 
with the purpose of furthering tie Americanization 
of Russian hunuigrants. In cach issue one page is 
printed ia English; this page has ben edited sucoes- 
'ely by Joseph Jncols, J. de Tlaas, 1. L, Brill, B. G. 
Richurds, and Samuel Mason. "Ihe general editor 
(1904) is D. MM. Hermalio. One of the principal col- 
luborators is the Yiddish poct Morris tusintel. 
E2 . 
JEWISH WORLD, THE: "lie fonrtl Jewish 
newspaper published in London, iinmerliately on the 
pussiog of the “Jewish Record.” Its first number 
was issued Feb, 14, 1803, the founders being George 
Lewis Lyon, who remained the proprietor aud yen- 
eral editor up to 1897, and M, i 
te and antiquary, who was the first editor, 
who resigned som alter the founding of the jour- 
Te sively ıo DB. 
Benny. Lucien Wolf, Ei J. de Haas, and 
$.H. Herschkowiteh. Since a change in proprietor- 
hip in Sept., 1897, the editor e been Samuel L. 
Beosusı ul Jon Raplne), Ihe present editor. 
From its fonudation to 1881 tie paper purmed 
the policy of presenting a trenchant eritieism of 
Christian doetrine and belief. Ou the mithreak of 
the Balta riots it se joner to Russia, and 
untilafter the ontbreak in 189% carnestiy eluumpioned 


the can «l Rumanian Tews. 
Itser nity brought it into contact, 


with W. E. Giadstone: and its dowht of the utilitg of 
the forty-second chuse of the Berlin Treaty brought 
it eorrespondenee frem the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Until 1897 “ The Jewish World” advocnted Ortho- 
dox Judaism, an wı ie of Anglo-Jew- 


sharp er 
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ish institutions. From 1892 to 1900 it eonsistentiy 
auvoented, in one form or another, tie Zionist idea. 
TIL 1897 ib was u quurto of cight pages, with occa- 
sioual supplements:; from 1897 jt has had sixteen 
pages with cover, and regular illustrations appro- 
o the events of the weck. 


3. or H. 


JEWNIN, ABRAHAM JONAHB.ISAIAH: 
Russian Talmudist; a alive of Paritz, government 
of Minsk; died at Groduo June 12, 1848, while sul} 
young. He was the author of novelke on the works 
of Maimonides, part oF which appeared in the edi- 
tion olthe* Sefer ha-Mizwot” known as “ Mahsheber 
Mosheh » (Wilna, 1866), and other parts in the War- 
saw edition of the “ Yad ha-Hazakah” (1982). Mi 
son Sumuel Jewnin (b, c. 1830) ivesat Wilna (1904); 
be is the autor of“ Dibre Hefez,” a collection of 
essays on Seriptural texts (Odessa, 1972); “ Nahalat 
“Olamiin,” a collection of the important inseriptions 
on the tombstones in tlıe Jewish cemetery of War- 
saw (Warsaw, 188%); and of several lesser works. 
A second son, Nate Jownin (b. r. 1835), who now 
tesides in Grodno, is the author of a work eutitled 
“Nit'e Or.” A third son, Bezalel Jewnin, born 
about 1840, is a well-known itinerant preacher in 
the United States. 


Bintioaneuv: Fisenstadt, Dar Jenhhanaa we-Soferans, H.R, 
Win, 1909: Frtedenstein, Zr Gehhorim, p. 8%, Wilna, I 


mon. P. Wi 

JEWRY (Old French, “Iuierle”); Origiually 
a designation for Juden and sometfines for the 
entire Holy and. The term was afterward ap- 
plied 10 any special. distriet inhabited by Jews; 
henen the name of “Old Jewiy” in London. The 
following referenea to a Jewry oceurs in Chaueer 
C* Prioress' Tale,” lines 37-88): 

“Ther was in Ası na great citeo 
Anionges cristene folk u Teweiye.” 

Tn Okt und Alitdle English the term was used also 
10 express The belief of the Jews. In more modern 
times it Jas beun extended to inelude the Tewish 
people, nation, iuee, or community in a elleetive 
sense, as in the proom to Zaugwill’s “Children of 
the ihetto” (1993): “That long eruelnightin Jowry 
which eolveides with the Christian era.” 
BIRLIOGRAPUY: Marray's Eng. Diet, 

“ 3. 

JEWS’ COLLEGE: Rabbinical seminary in 
Tondon, Engtund; it owes its existence to the chief 
vabbi Dr. N. IE Adler; the firststone waslaid Jan. 4, 
1852, at a public meeting presided over by Sir 
Montedore. The original design of the institution 
was threofold; the trainiug of ministers, readeı 
aud teuchers; the formation of a day-schuol; the 
establishmentof u bet ha-midrash. The third part of 
{he scheme, however, wus soon nbandaned as im- 
pragticable. On Nov. 10, 1836, Ihe enllege and col- 

vol were opened at 10 Finsbury Square, 
L. Löwe as head master, Dr. Löwe, how- 
ever, sonu resigued (Sepr., 1958), and was suereeded 
by the Rev. Barnett Abrahauns, B.A., as prineipal 
(d. 1888), At his death the Rev. Dr. N. Adler ac- 
cepteil the post provisionally, aud held it until the 
appointment of the present prineipal, Dr. M, Fried- 
länder. "The constitution of Jews’ College provides 
Haut the chief rabıt of England shall be the prosi- 


dent of the eonmeil (which is annually elected by tie 
subseribers), and the Orthodox principle is ihus, 
though indfreetly, maintxined. After having re- 
meined in Finsbury Square for twenty-hve years, 
it removed, for tie beuehit of those of its students 
that attended University College, to Taristock 
House, Tavistock Square, formerly the residenee of 
Charles Diekens; after eighteen years there it re- 
moved to Queen’s Square Mouse, bought for the 
college by Charles Samuel, 

Of the two departments, the day-school and the 
eollege, the former was not popular. For twenty- 
five years it struggled on, but ultimately it was 
elosed (1889). Its pinee was taken by “the prepara- 
tory class” for young nen intending to devote them- 
selves to te study ol (heology. In thisclass pupils 
are prepared for te college in both theologienl and 
secular subjects, to enable them to pass the uni- 
versity matriculation examination aud an examina- 
tion of a similar standard in Hebrew and religion. 
There are three examiuations, which correspond to 
the university matriculation, Intermediate, and final 
examinations; successful candidates receive certifi- 
eates entitliog them to be styled “ Probationers,” 
“Associates,” and “Fellows” of Jews’ College. 
The “Third Certificate” precedes the obtainiug of 
the Harvanır Hona’aH from thechief rabbi. The 
last provision, that thechief rabbi and not Jews’ Col. 
lege should grant the highest certificate, gave rise 
10 a prolonged agitation led by Prof. Israel Goilanez. 
Ultimntely (Feb. 11, 1908) it was decicded that ar- 
rangements should be made for Ihe granting by the 
eollege of tie diplonn of rubbi, with which should. 
be combined the hattarat hora’ah. 

The college possesses a large library, the most in- 
teresting and important part of it being the collen- 
tion ofthe Rev. A. L. Green, a zealons and intelligent 
eollector of Hebrew and Anglo-Tewish literature, 
Part of the Ramsgate College Library also is depos- 
ited in Jews’ Col inelndiug a valuable collec- 
tion of Hebrew mauuseriptsacquired for it by Dr. ML, 
Gaster. The general puhlie isallowed to rend in the 
library and to borrow books. In connection with 
the eollege there exist. a Jews’ College Literany So- 
ciety and a Jews' College Union for past and pres- 
ent pupils. 

The ® Jows’ College Journal” wasstarted by some 
of the pupils and students of Jews’ College April, 
1875: only three numbers were published, the Just 
in 1888. 

®. N. F. 

JEWS’ WALK: Name given to the southeast 
corner of the colommade in the Royal Exchange, 
London, owing to the fact that the Jewish brokers 
were accustomed to assemble there for business 
when on ’Change. It was customary at the end of 
the eighteenth century for each section of the Ex- 
change to have its special position; and to the pres 
eut day the denlers in foreign bills meet. iu the old 
Jews' Walk. 

Another Jews’ Walk existed opposite the court 
of Hustings at Guildhali. The name was attached 
to the wall there, but was removed in 1838 at tbe 
request of Sir Moses Mentefiore, 


Biutiograruy: Jewish Chronfele, Jan. 18, 1901. 
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IJEZDEGERD. See P: JEZREEL (Ösyar. “God sows”). 1. See Es- 


JEZEBEL: Dauglterof Tibinal, King of Sidon, 
and wife of Ahab, second king of the fourth dyuasty 
of Israel, foundel by Onri (l Kings avi. 31). Tis 
marriage was (he eulminalion of the friendly rela- 
tions existing berween Jsrael and Phenieia duriag 
Omri's reign, and possibly comeuted Important po- 
litieal designs of Alab. _Jezebel, like Ihe foreign 
wives of Bolomon (2. Xi. 7, 9, required facilities 
for earrying on her form of worship. So Alb 
“reared upan altar for Baal in Ihe house of Baul, 
wich he had built in Samaria, and Abab made the 
Asherah (db. xvi. 82, 33, R. V.) 

Tlie aggressive character of Jezebel went so fur 
us to require that her religion should be the national 
She organizeil and am 
prophets, 430. 0£ Banl, and 400 of Asherah 
db. 19). She also destroyeil such prophets of 
Yırwır as she could reach. Obadiah, the Faithfut 
of Abub's house, reseued one hundred of 
cave (ib. 


aversee 
the: 


 hid dhern, and secretiy fed them i 
. B). 

The violenee, bloodshed, and idolatry 
by Jezebel, and apparently ussented 10 » 
wroused Ihe indigmation oE the proplet Elijah. 
Alıab was chi, wed direed)y with the sin of follow- 
ing the Baalim (Fb, 15). The superiority of 
k Hijalı an of his Got in the test at Camel, and the 
slaughter of the 40 prophetsof Baal, fra the venge- 
avee of Fezebel. Elijuh Ned for his life to the 
wilderness, where he mournet thedevotion of Israci 
to Baal and the lack of worshipers of Isract's God. 
He was sbarply vebuked witli the words, “ Yet will 
1 leave ine seven thousand in Jsracl, all the kuees 
wilelt have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth 
which hath not kissed him” (id. 

‘The determination and unserupmounsness of Jeze- 
bel are best illustrutel by her false charges ag: 
and her murder of Nabollı and his sons (db. 
16; ST Kings ix, 26) to salisfy the wbin of Ahab, 
For this base «dewl Blijah pronounced upon Ahab 
and Jezebel and their house n ghoulish proplecy 
(I Kings xxi. 3-24) wbich was promptly fulfilled 
(ih II Kings ix. 26, 35. 30). J es in. 
Auence and religion took root in and brought dis- 
aster upon the kingdom of Judah tlrough her 
duughter Athaliah, wbo became the wife 3 Jeho- 
mm, son of ‚Tehoshaphat; so that Phenieian klolatry, 
inrrodueed by ‚Tezebel, poisoned both the norchern 
and the southern gelom of Ismel; and its results 
stretehed far down into Israel’s histor 

Jezebel survived Ahab, who was skin at tle 
battle of Ramoth-gilend. and saw two of her sons, 
Ahaziah aud Jehoram, sit on the throne of their 
father. In the insurreetion of ‚Jehu she lost her life 
in a horrible manner (see Jen). 
s. 


I.M.P. 


JEZELUS: 1. Father of Sechenias, tie chief of 
fr 


a family that returned with Bi nı enptivity (I 
Esd. viit, 3%). In Exra 5 he is called “Jaha- 
ziel.” 2. Father of Obarliah (Ananas), who was 
also one of the chiefa on the return from captiv- 
ity (I Esd. vili. 35). In Exra vili 9 he is called 
“Tehiel.” 

nn =. 


SEI. 


har, mentioned with Chesullotl 
aud Shunem (Josh. six. 18). Owing to its impor- 
tance, Jezreel gave its name 1o the whole distrist 
which was subseqnentiy included fa tie kinglon of 
Tss-nosugru (UL Sam. i But Jezreel aequired 
i ‚est fame in Ai of Alab, who chose 
is resielence (I King 45). Alb Ind o 
Palace (here (6. xxi. D. The harem was near the 
gute. forming a part oft wall ON Ki 
. 33). Close by was a watch-Lower, wii 


h por 


haps also formedla part of We royal building (di. ix. 
1m. 


Ib may be that Ahab’s Ivory palaco (1 Kings 
N 39) and Jezebel's establisliment for idolutrons 
priests (db. xvi. 83, xvii. 89; II Kings x. 11) were 
also at Jezreel 

Close to Alıab’s palace was the vineyanl of Naboth 
the Jezreclite, so much coveted by Ahab (I Kings 
xsi. betsrq.). Itwonldscem, from a comparison ol 
I Kings xxi. 19 aud axii. 38, that the assassination 
of Nuboth took place at Samaria. But with vefer- 
ence to the kuzter passage Josephus (* Ant.” will, 
15, 86) says tt Aluub’s chariot was washed in the 
foyntain of Jezreel. Besides, a confusion between 
Samaria and Jezicel is seen m Rings axi. 18 and IT 
Kings x. 1. In front of Anal's paluce wus an open 
„ce where dogs ronmei. It was there that they 
devoured Jezehel’s body (IF Kiugs in. 35-37). 

Jezreel was also the residence ol Joram, son of 
Ahab (ib. vill. 29, ix. 15); there he met his death at 
the hands of Jehu (ib. ix. 4, 235). The hends of 
Ahab's seventy sons were sent by command of Jehu 
from Samaria to Jezreel, by the guteway of which 
eity they were piled till the following morning (db. 
x Jezreet was also the scene of the massacre 
of Ahab's fümity and of all who were suspected of 
sympathy with his dyasty (db. x. 11-19). 

Jezreel was know to the Ort usuders as *Parvum 
Geriuum”; andin 1183 askirmish with Saladin took 
place near the city (Willinm of) 20). I 
was enlled even as Inte as that time *Zarin,” which 
is almost the eqnivalent of the ebrew * Yizre‘ch” 
The same ilentißcation was made by Benjamin of 
Tudela, who deseribes it as being distant a day and 
a halt from Lod, and three miles from Sepphoris, and , 
having a large fountain. He found there one Jew- 
ish inbabitunt, a ıiyer (* Itiucrary,” ed. Asher, i. 44, 
Hebr.). It was near this fountain that Saul and his 
army encamped during their war with the Philis- 
tines (I Sanı. xx ; It is enlied * Tubania” dy 
Willi of Tyre (sit. 20). 

ar'in is now a small villnge : it is situated at the 
foot of Mount Gilbon on the western side and has 
y houses (see Robinson, “ Researches,” 
163-167; Gueriu, “Samarie,” i. 811-312; Fr 
Wilken, “Gesch. der Kreuzzüge,” Il. ii. 144, I: 
sic, 1808; George Adam Smith, “Historie Geo; 
raphy,” ete., 1894, pp. 356, 381). 

3. Atown in the Mill country of Jucdalı not far 
from the Judean Carmel (Toslı. xv. 56) Ahiuoanı, 
once of David’s first two wives, was a native of this 
town (1 San. xxv. 43). 

4. A Judean; son of Etam, according to the Sep- 
tuagint (J Chron. iv. 3). 

5. Hosen’s eldest son, being so called by com- 
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mund of God in token of the divine vengeanee 
which wonld overtake Jehu for massueriog Ahab’s 
family in Jezrei (Hosen 1. &) 

8. Name used fpr Israel in IIosea fi. 24. 

BR . N. Ser. 


JHIRATKAR, SOLOMON BALLAJCT: 
Bewi-Israel soldier; enlistel in the 14th Regiment 
Bombay N. L. 3. in 1818: promotesl jenidar 
1839; subahdar Jan. 1, 1843; subahdar-maji 
1856: servert as a nalivo adjutant for five years 
ultimately became sirdar bahadur; was present at 
the siege of Mahadewghur in 1832; in the feld 


of Pwarka and Burda Ilitls agalıst the \ 5 
9 ed the first and second stars o! 
the Order of British India, 


R 3. Iv, 
JICHUS. See Yıru: 
JID. Sec Prmiopicans. 


JIDISCHE 
Seo Prittopreaue. 

JIDISCHE VOLKSBIBLIOTHEK. 
Prmonicans, 

JIDISCHER PUCK. See Prxionians. 


JOAB (am =“ Yırwur is Father”). — 1. Bib- 
lical Data: Sou of Zeruiah, Davidt’s sister (II 
Chrom. ii. 16), and cominunder hief of David's 
any, ‚Joab Ast appears after Duvid’s accession to 
tlıe throne on the occasion of the eugagement at the 
pool oE Giheon between Joab and David's servants 
om one side and Anxıer with Ihe servants of I 
nosumris on the other (II San. Hi. 18 et sog. ; see also 
Hirn Iazzerim). Abuer, defented, on tie te- 
at kills ‚Joab's youngest brother, Asaner. Vol- 
untanily giving up tie pursuit, Joab murches to 
Tlebron (dd. ii, 17-82). SUll minded to avenge his 
brother's death, Joab, upon learning of Abneır's 
visit wo and reception by David during his (Joah's) 
abseneo from Hebron. manages to hure his unsus- 
poeting enemy to retten to Hebron, where, meeting 
him in the gateway, he smites him under the Bith 
rih, David compeis Joab to attend in penitent garb 
the obsequies of his victlin. 

The ur opportunity for Joab to distinguish 
himself came with (he siege ol Jebus or Jerusalem. 
David had promised the oflice of chief to the one 
who shonld first smite the Jehusites. Jonb, aecon- 
plishing this, abtained the position (I Chron. xi. 6). 
The vague designation of “ chief” or * head” (*rosh ”} 
is supplemented by the more explieit titleof * prinee 
of the army” (IT Sam. viii. 16). Joab's strategie 

skill wus jmmediately shown in his 

Becomes lortiiention of Ile eonguered city (1 
“Prince of Chron. xi. 8). After (hat event, Jonb 
the Army.” is thyoughout sepresented ns a most 

skilful general and asa model of fidel- 
ity. David himself was conseious of Juab’s merits 
in fliese vespects, (hough he somewlat feared him 
{eomp. IL Sam. fü. 39). Owing to his rank, Joab 
had an amnor-bearer of his own (ib. x 
Chron. xi. 39) and ten servants to cur, 
ment (II Sam, xviil. 15) IEs u: 
at Jerusulem (fd. xiv. 30), but he had also a house in 
the wilderness (T Kings ii. 39). Joab was active in 


ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG. 


Sec 


all the wars of David. The most important was 
üirst in Edom, where Joal} remained six months GN 
he had extermiuuten all the males (£%. xi. 15-16) 
So great was the terror of his name in Edom .that 
Hanan venturel 10 retum to Iis native country 
only after Joab's death (#. si. 21). The second in- 
portant war in which Jonb was eugaged was that 
with the Ammonites in two campaigns. In one of 
these (he Ammos allied_ wit ans, ConI- 
pelled Joab to leave a part of the army with his 
brother Abishwi, who made an attack on the Ammon- 
ites while Joub Wimsel? attacked aud defeated the 
Syrians (IL Sam. x. 7-14). In the other, in the fol- 
lowing year, Joa) devastatel Ammon and besieged 
Rahbalı (5. xi.1). So great was Jonb's devotion to 
David that after he la eonquered the royal eity or 
he sent messengers to David 
asking him to come and complete te conquest hiim- 
28). It was during this expedition 
that David had recourse to.the services of ‚Joab iu 
his designs on alı (id 6-25). Jonb used bis in- 
finenee over David to efleet (he rehabilitation of AB- 
sarost in Jis fatlıer's favor. Knowing that David 
longed to seu Absalom, Joab instrucied a “wise 
woman from Tekoa” to induce David by a parable 
to recall his son, and finally brought about a vec- 
oneiliation between them (II Sam. xiv.). At the 
time of Absalom's sevolt, thougli Absalom’s party 
was the stronger, Joab remained with David, uc- 
companying him in his flight. David entrusted to 
Joadb only one-third of his men, while fe other two- 
thirds were led by Abishwi and Ittai the Gittite (db. 
xviii.2). The batıle terminated udversely for Absa- 
loın's party, and Joab took upon himself the ve- 
sponsibility of killiug Absalom, despite David’s 
repeaterl injunetion to spare tie young man’s life, 
Afterward he had the courage to rouse David from 
nis grief for his son's deul (ib. xvili. 5-15, Nix. 
6-8). 

Jonb'sloyalty wasstill moresiriking when David. 

yielding 10 his resentmentagniust him, imprudendy 
trausferrel the oflice of commander- 
His iu-chief from Joab to AMasa. Atthe 
Devotion to revolt of Sheba, Aması proved him- 
David. self incapable, and David appointed 
Abishai to take tlıe lead in the attack. 
ia which Joab of his own accord nevertleless tuok 
part (ib. xx. I, 44 Joab treacherously killed his 
ival, but as Amasa had previousty been commander- 
bief of the rebels (db. 3 ), Joab in slaving 
n was inspirel nor by private but by political 
motives. Joab, having eflected tlıe defeat of Sheba, 
was reinstated in tie ollice of commander-in-chief 
(b. xx. 15-3). When, later. he was commissioned 
by David 10° number the people of Israel, he tried, 
but ia vain, to dissuade the king from his desigu 
ib. ssiv. 2-4; IT Chron. 2-4), Even when tbe 
king insisted ia his purpose Joab's scruples were 
such that he did uot pumber the tribes of Levi and 
Benjamin (TI Chron. xxi. 6) 

Joab’s hust net, which proved his undoing, was 
his espousal of the cause of Anosısan (1 Kings i. 7, 
19). probably because Adanijah was tle elder son 
after Absalonı (ib. i. 6), and on the death of Adoni- 
jahı the suecession rightfully belonged to him. It 
seems that David understood tat the afair of 


Joab 
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Adonijah was not suflicient to convies Juab of trea- 
son: fur he recommended Solomon to kill Juab 
out of revenge Tor Abner and Amnsa (db. ji. 3-6). 
‚Joab, unaware of David’s special recommendation, 
thought Solomon would probably cond ii 

a tratton, al, having heanl of Adoni, 
he flat to the Tabernacle and took bukl of the altar. 
Solomon, however, ad 10 seruples wich reganl to 
che deilement of the altar; and Benuiah stew lim 
there, by tlie King's command. Joab was buriel in 
his own house in ehe willerness (@b. Hi. 33-4). 

su N. Ser. 
—— In Rabbinical Literature: Joab appears in 
the Mishnah as the ideal general (Mak. 11b). He 
anıl David supplemented euch other; he would not 
have succeeded in his wars without David's contin- 
uous study of the Torih, and David would not have 
been able to app!y hinsel? to his idenl pursuits 
without such a reliable general as Joab (San. 49). 
His generosity is indieuted by the words * his house 
in the willerness” (U Kings ii, 34), which are tuken 
to mean that Jis honse was as free asthe wilderness; 
dhat ik was open toeverybody; tateverybody e 
And thero food of all Kinds; that, ikea wilderne 
it was free from vobbery (Sanh. 4a). R. Johanan 
even deelared {hut Joub was not guilty of Alner" 
death, but Lat he brought him before Ihe Sanhe- 
dein, which, iu the gule of theeity (comp. Deut. xvi. 
18 eff), condenmwed Abner for Killing Asahel (Sau 
4a) , Wheu Joub hal smitten the mule children of 
Edom, David inquired wiy he had done so; Jonb 
answered, "Te is written, "Thou shalt bot out the 
males ["zakar”] of Amwlek’” (Deut. xxv. 19). 
David retorted, "But is is “zeker’ [remembrance]. 
ot ‘zukar]” Joabveplied that his teneher had mude 
him vend "zakar” (B. B. 2a, bj. Joub struggleil 
harıl but vainly to dissuale David From numbering 
the people. Jonb made two numberings, a com- 
plete anıl an incomplete one. He intendel 10 ren- 
der the ineomplete numbering: FE David became 
angry, he woukl give him (he complete one (Pesik 
RTL fed. Friedman, p. 43b]). After Joab ia 
fled to the Tabernacle, le was branght before the 
jndges for trial. Deelared now guilty of the murder 
of Abner, as le had only avenged the blol ot his 
brother Asahel, Te wis comlenmed for the murder 
of Amasız to Joab’s tiefense that Amnası wi trti- 
tor beeause head Faileel 10 exeente David's order 
(eump. IL Sam. xx. 4-5), the jndges objected tut 
Annas, being ocenpied with (he study of the Law, 
was nos bound to execute the kiug's order (Sanh. 
49a). When Benaiah went toexccute Joab the latter 
said: *Leb not Solomon eonelemn me to a double 
pinishment; let im either killme auıl take on Iı 
sell the eurses which his father uttered against me 
{II Sam. ii. 29] or let me live and suller from the 
curses only.” Solomon took on himself tie curses, 
all of which were falfilled in his descendants (Sanhı. 
48d). The Talmınlists do not agree as to whether 
Joab teft ason or not, us some identily the Joab of 
Eera viii. 9 {sce Joan, No. 3) with the general of 
David iB. D. 1163), 

In various nyitdrasbim Jaab is the subject of a 
number oUbero-Ules. Once, hearing Dayicl repcat, 
“Like as a futher pitierk his chikiren ” (Ps. eiii. 13), 
Joab objected that a mother had more pity for her 


ehildren than a father, David suggestel that he 
should more carefully observe the dispositions of 

parents toward their children, and 
Migrashim. to do tlıis, Joab undertwok a jour- 

ney. Ue.arrivel at the honse of a 
poor old laborer who had twelve sons and who 
worked very Iard to support his Zanily. In the 
evening theokl ınan divideil the bread which he Ind 
won by h Iabor into fonrtecn eytial pieces, 
for his ewel , his wile, und himself. 

On {he following day Joab said to ih old man: 
“You arcokl and fechle; why do yon work for your 
young sons? Take my advice and sell one of them; 
and with the mouey you will be able ww Hve with 
your fanily in comfort.” The old man tebuked 
him for such advice and went on to his work; from 
the mother, however, he succceded, after meeting 


Tu the evenig Jon, himself 
unseen, observed wlat passed between the father 
and che mother. The former, having notice that 
one ol tlıe fourteen pieces of hread renained uu- 
touched, asked after his son. His wife at fest gave 
various reasons For his absence, but her husbund re- 
amtined unsatishied, and she was obliged to tell him 
the truth. The man look He money, and, having 
found Jonb, demandet te return of his son. As 
Joab resisted. the man threatened to kill him unless 
he restored his son to him, wich Joab gladiy did, 
and acknowlelge at David was right (Mide. Rab- 
botenu, in Jellinck, “B. II.” v. 3) 

At the head of 13,000 warriors Jonb besioged Kin- 
sali, or Kiusarl, thecapitalof the Aumlekites. After 
a Tmitless siege of six months Jonb's men despaired 


and desired to return to their homes. Bat Tonb, 
having supplicl hiniself with money, and taking his 


sword, ordered them to hm] him over the wall from 
asling and wait forty days; IE nt the and od Umb 
time they saw blood Nowing under the gates they 
would Know Unt he was alive. IBs order was exe- 
euted, and he fell in the yanıl of a house where Hved 
a widow and her marricd daughter. Joab was taken 
and revived hy its inınates, meeting Leit questions 
by telling tlıem * am an Amnlckite; the Ismelites 
pture me and Ihrew me over the wall; now let 
me stay with yon and Twill pay you.” At the ond 
of ten days Joab went into one of the 140 streets of 
he city, entered a smitl’s shop, anıl ordered ihe 
smith to make asword like the one which he had, 
but which wasbroken. The first two wllich the smith, 
made ‚Jorb dl broke, but tie third one stond. 
the test. Joab asked the blacksmith who should be 
killed with such a sword, and the an- 
Siege of swer was *Jonb.” With the words 
Kinsali. “Suppose I am Joah” he slew the 
smith. Then Joab went into the prine 
palstreet, killed 500 mercenuries whom he met, and 
returneil to the house. Tu the city it was rumored 
that Asmorens had killed Ve mercenari when 
Joab was asked whether he had heard of it he said 
ie had not. Jonb paid his hostess for ten more days, 
nd at ie end of that time went to the güte of the 
eity, where he slew 1,500 men. This time his hand 
sinck to the sword, and he returned to the house 
and askaıl {he young wonan for warm water. But 
she sl 10 him, “ Yon want and driuk in our house 
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and go out to kill our people!” Juab Ihereupon ran 
her Umough with his sword, after which his hand 
healed. He then went into the street, Killed 
every one he met au his way to the gates, slew the 
guard and threw open the gutes. The Israelites 
hast seen the blood flowing under the gates and 
shouted for joy. After ordering them to send for 
il, Joa eliinbed on to a tower in order that all 
bim, and then saw the twentieth Psalm 
ten on his right foot. Joab slew all the people 
of the eity excopt the king, whom he left for David 
himself to kill. Then Joub put the skin king’s 
crown on David's heul while his troops were en- 
gagen in ing off the spoilsof Ile city (Jelinek, 
DB. IL” v. 166-143). 


ER. M. Ser. 
-——Critieal View: In tlıe Biblical account of 
Jonb’s life Ihe endenvor is pulpable to sliield David 
And Solomon, and to paint Joab as a man moved 
motives oE private revenge, and unserupulons in the 
methors ol accomplishing his designs. It is he 
who, coutary to the intentions of the king, assas- 
sinates Abner, thouglı David must Javo had an 
eqmlly strong reason for the removal of this parti- 
zun of Sanl's son and a possible rival to the tlnone. 
> a native of Absalom’s death, the same tend- 
isible, It is Jonb who, eonira 
ons. ends Ihe crown prince's life, 

Amasn was 


to Duvid’s inst 
1 Samı. xix. revanls the trug situnton. 
prohubly une 
Ins of Sheba (IE San. 3 


Y the suspicion of playing into the 
.14 


18 e2 eq.), and 
may have deemert 
a commander elleo- 


sliluhle to hut the Juken 
a ont ol Lie way. 

In Ihe mmmtive as now extant private jenlousy 
gestel us (he motive; amd ti later consis 
alduced to shjchl Solomon for Inving sacri- 
more the righr, of asyluın ja the sunetu- 
(L Kings 5. 28). It was in excention of 
hast WILL, LO mvonge the assassinatiou of Abner anıl 
Amws—thuk of Ahsalom, thouglı logicalty it should 
als In been includec, is of euwse omilted, for 
it would not do to represent Solomon as requi- 
ting the death of bis vival’s brother, wlio. lud he 
ived, would have been Ihe legitimate hei—tlat this 
outiage npon Ihe vight ol asylum is represeuted as 
having been perpetrated, Joab was aloyuland will- 
ing tool in the hands of his master Davil;a sturdy, 
unsernpulous military chieftuin, such as surronnd 
Asintie despots and Ieuders oL Sreebonters. 

EGH 


2. Son of Serniah, and descendant af Kenaz (I 
Oivon. iv. 19): prince of Gw-Harasımr. 

3. Head of an important family that returned 
with Zerubbabel from captivity, the number of 
whose deseendants together with those of Jeslma is 
given ns 2,912 (Ezra Hi. 6; Neh. vil. 11). A Jond is 
also mentioned in Ezıa viii. 9 whose deseenchwts 
numbered 218; but this may ben different person 
from tlıe preceding. 


is 


M. Ser. 
ı belongel Aaro: 


ccond half of tbe ninth ecı 
'onb” has been especially frc- 
ment sinee the tenth century in the Roman family 


Oria in Apul 
tury. The name © 


of Auaw, within which it is characteri 


branch that calls itself * Beth-el,” * Min ha-] Esel, 
or *De Synagoya” (see Juw. Exevo. ij. 566, so. 


In the Anaw family the name oreuns as 


( Joab, great-great-grandfather of Nathab, the 
author of) uk (second half of 10th cent.). 

(2 Joab b. Suloınon b. Abraham (1166), great- 
great-grandsun of Na. 1. 

(8) Joab, grandfather of Paola, 
No.1. 

(4) Joab b. Benjamin b. Solomon (1280-1204), 
grammarkın and Biblieul exegete in Rome. 
5) Joab b. Solomon b. Shabbethai b. Mattithiuh, 
father of Menahem, in Rome (about 1340). In the 
fourteenth century a synagogue of R. Joabin Rome 
is mentioned. 

‚The following isa genenlagical table of the Joab 
family: 


descendant of 


5 
Abrabumn 


Jehier 


in Rofe 


Beuja 
Jekuthiel 


Jebiel, 1200-59. uutlior of mnan mbyn 


Jekuthiet, 1230 Jon of Bere, 1309 


‚Jekutbfel of Berhet 


Jehiet Rofe of Bette, 13T 


Joab of Berhei, I09-HOL 
Jehiel Hal, 1419-45 


ı. 


Jonb rosa ın 
Benjamin Nakaan, 1281-02 
Joab noyan ya 


Abraham 


Job, 


Air 


Meshullam Ref 


Adrammn Rofe, 
Perugia, 1396 


Er Bun 100 Rei 
Meshultanı Nehemial,  Mesbullam  TORb Finzi, 1456 
Peragia, MO Abrahaun Finzt, 
b. in Recanatı? 
fived in Anco- 
mu, 1206. 
1. 
Jeniet 
Moses epn 
Benjamin 
Joab 


Bene 
Joad, b. 1851 
Benjamin, Montaleino, 1408 


Joab 
Joachimsthal 
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Most of ihe persons named in the genenlogical 
table are known werely as copiers of Hebrew man- 
useripts. Only the following arc more important: 

Benjamin b. Joab: A writer of zug poems 
(Paris MS. $14; Zunz. * Liternturgesch.* p. 365). 

Benjamin b. Joab Nakdan: hamanmarian ald 
ITe isthe author of 


Biblical eommentator in Rome, 
a inanuseript work datiog from 1294, and is men- 
tioned in auother mauuscript duted 1292, He was 
probably the teacher of the poet Immanuel b, Sol- 
omon. 

Tekuthiel b, Jehiel (dx no Dina Tan): 
No less than weise manusenpts ol his have been 
proserveil 

Foab of Bethel: Synagogul poet of the four- 
teenth ventury, Whether he is identical with tie 
religious poct attacked by Immanuel b. Solomon 
can not be determined. ZuoZ nentions tlırce poots 
ot this name. 

y : Berliner, Gexe 
sw 


der ‚Süden in Rom, ü.1, d- 
möshnth, "imunjule ha: 


sche und 
ihr. vi. 308, 
tor Tulen An 
Kieler 


en, aan eh 
Rom, #0, Berlin, 11; Zunz, 6 
idem, Literafrgesch. 1p. 01, TU. 

The following persons are known as helouging to 
the Beth-El family: 

Baruch b. Solomon b. Joab: Livul in Lar- 
rich EL, 

Bezaleel b. Baruch in Larrieia: Son of pre- 
eating; Nourisheed 1457-63, 

Ishmael Rofe b. Moses: 
1562. 

Tehiel (Hiel) of Bethel: Contemporary of In- 
manuel b. Solomon, who speuks of him as “one 
wlo is in Hades” (* Mahberot,” xxviii., ed. Berlin, 
p. 250). 

Joab b, Abraham b. Joab (nDJan p): Writer 
in Tivoli 1338. 

Joab b. Nathan b. Daniel: Writer of syna- 
gogal poctry. 

Joab Raphael b. Benjamin, of Montesanto, 
Dresideut of the synagoıue Quattro Capi iu Rome, 
1539-50, doubtiess belongs to this family. 

Mattathiah b. Jehiei, of Pisu (1dth cent.; seo 
Schorr in * e-Haluz.” Is, 50) 

Mordecai da Pisa b. Solomon da Camerino 
(1483) 

Shelumiel b. Jehiel, of Tivoli: 
1578. 

It is pröbable that tiie following Dersons also be- 
longed to the Beth-El family: 

Abraham b. Joab Eliashib (1439). 

Baruch b. Joab: Member of the rabbinical 
boarıl in Rune 1538-42. 

Benjamin b. Joab: Lived in Ravenna 1579. 

David b. Joab (1469). 

Eliezer Moses b. Joab (1463). 

Elijah b. Joab: Banker in Rome 1536. 

Elijah Melammed b. Joab: Lived in Rome 
1524. 

Ephraim b. Joab b. Moses, of Modena: Writer 
and poet (1462): lived at Abruzzo 1481. 

Jehiel b. Joab: Pupil of Shahbethai b. Solo- 
mon in Rome 1290. 


Judge in Ronie 


Lived in Rome 


JTekutbiel, of Tivoli (1416). 

Joab: Teacher of Benjamin b. Abralam Auaw 
at Rome in the first half of the tbirteenih century, 

Joab: Lived in San Miniato in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Joab b. Abraham Finzi {e. 16 

Joab b. Baruch Lampronti: 
about 1730. 

Joab (Dattilo) b. Baruch degli Piatelli: 
Teacher in Rome; supported Joshua Menaggen’s 
eiforts and defendel Ineob Zahalen’s writings. He 
wrote introduction 10 two works by the latter 
wich appeared iu Venice in 1 Jon was rabbi 
‚of Sienna ut the time of death. 

Joab b. Benjamin: Live in Rome 152 

Joab b. David: Copyist and writer of syna- 
gogal poems fe. 14% 

Joab Elijah b. Joab (1483; see R. Judalı Minz, 
Responsu, Nos. 2. 8) 

Joab Hazzan: Writer of synazogal poems, 

Joab Immanuel Finzi (1966-77). 

Joab b. Jebiel, of Modena. 

Joab b. Jekuthiel, of Tivoli (1414). 

Joab b. Joseph, of Modena (1495). 

Joab b. Mazliah de Ceprano: Son of Mazlinh 
b. Menahem Ceprano; Jived in Rome 1575. 

Joab Melammed: Livel in Rome 1539; per- 
haps identical with Joab Fattore in Rome (1539) 
and with Joab Melammed de Recanati, who 
lived in Rome 1558. 

Joab b. Menahem Joseph (1460). 

Joab b. Mordecai Trioufo: Lived iu Rome 
1339, 

Joab b. Moses. 

Joab b. Moses: Lived iu Rome 1584. 

Joab b. Obediak, of Tivoli: Lived in Rome 
1590. 

Joab della Ripa (or of Larricia 2). His widow, 
Fresca Ross, die in Rome 1565 (Berliner, “ Aus 
Schweren Tagen,” No. 32). 

JToab b. Shabbethai: J.ive« in Rome 1499, 

Joab Shemariah, of Corvegio (1503). 

Joab Valencin: Lived in Venice 1594. 

Joseph b. Joab Elijah (1461). 

Joshua b. Joab (1405). 

Mazliah b. Menahem Oeprano: 


50). 
Lived in Perrara 


Lived in 


Menahem b. Joab, of Ascoli (1479) 

Menahem b. Joab: Liveıl in Ferrara 1748, 

Mordecai b, Joab, may: Banker in Rome; 
* fastore” of the Roman congregation 1536-38. 

Mordecai b. Joah. 

Obadiah b. Joab: Prusider in Rome 1534. 

Shabbethai b. Joab Galabrese : Presider aud 
rabbi in Rome 1589-58. 

‚Jacob b. ‚Joab chen de Fano, author 
of “Shilfe ha-Gibborim,” certainly dovs not belong 
to this fanılly, nor does Joab of Salerno (about 1300). 
rutaoguarny; Derlinr, Gesch, der Auen in Ri 


Band Rieger, 
>> et pansiın, 
Literatun 


ILV. 
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JOAB BEN JEHIEL: Liturgical poet; lived 
at Rome in the lourteenth century. Hebelonged to 
he Betli-El family, and was the author ol five piy- 
yutim (mserted in the Roman Mahzar) for Passover, 
having for their subject the Cuutieles, and piyyu- 
tim for Shabu‘ot and tlıe New-Year (before “ h- 
mat”), and for tlıe Day of Atunement (before * Kad- 
dish”), In the Roman Mahzor, also, a prayer en- 
titled * Aslımurot ha-Boker” for’Chursdays on which 
the * Tahanım ” isnobrecited, issigned “ Joab”;and 
a seli ing the same signature is found io 
the selihot collection at Tripoli. Joab is believed 
to be identicn! with the young poet wlıom Imman- 
wel sntirized (* Mahberot,” vili. ne 
Bıptioan 

Eis ic 


1. Bu. 

JOACHIM, JOSEPH : Hungarian violinist; born 
at Kiutsee, near Presburg, Hungary, June 38, 1831. 
He began t study the violin when he was five years 
old, and was placed under Szervaczioski, leader of 
the orchesten at the Budapest opera-house. He ud- 
vanccı idiy that after two years he was able 
to muke his Arst appenranee in a public concert 
given at the Adels Casino, Budapest, March 17, 
1839. 

‚At thenge of nine he wassent to study with Joseph 
Böhmatthe Vienna Conservatorium, whenee, after a 
course of tlıree Yanıs, he weut to Leipsic. There 
he met Mendelssolm and played at a concert of 
Mudame Viardot's. A few months later he played 
Ernst’s * Otello Pantasia ” ata Gewandbuusconcert, 
and achieved such success that in the following 
year—that is, at tIie age of tirelve—he was invited 
to play in.a violin quartet with Ermst, Bazzini, 
and Ferdinand Davii 

‚Joachim remained in Leipsie until 1849, studying 
with Ferdinand David (violin) and Moritz IIaupt- 
mann (composition), and making oeensiona! concert 
tours tırouglı Germany and elsewhere. Ia 1844 he 
wag tuken by Mendelssohn to England, where ie 
nude hig d@but at.a beneht concert given at Drury 
Lime iv March, 1844. He revisited England in 
1847, anıl thereufter played annually at te Monday 
Popular, the Crystal Palace, and otlier concerts. In 
1849 he Spenttwo monthsat Paris, where heachieved 
his fir in an orchestral concert given by 
Hector terward he accepted the 
Position of eomeert-master at Weimar. In 1852 he 
accepted a call us solo violinist to the King ot Hau- 
over; and it was here, in 1863, that he married 
Amalie Weiss, the well-known contralto. 

After a residence of sixteen years at Hlanover, 
Joachim, in 1808, removed to Berlin, where he was 
appointed direetorol tie new)y established König- 
Hochschule für Musik, and member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts (musical section). His fa- 
mous quartet, originally established in 1569, and later 
consisting of Taae De Alına, Wirth (followed 
by Kruse and Halit), and Hausmann, has, by reason 
of its artistic charaeter anıl perfect ensemble, set 
the standard for high-class chamber-musie perform- 
auces, 

Among the compositions of Joachim. most of 
which are somewhat tingel by the induence of 


Fee 
6. 


Schumann, the Hungarian coneerio in D minor is 
geuerally regarded as Ihe most perfect as to both 
form and content. Other important compositions 
are: overture to “Hamlet,” for orchestra, op. 4; 
“Hebrew Melodies,? for viola and piano, op. 9; 
nocturae in A for violin and small orchestra, op. 12; 
“Dem Andenken Kleists,” op. 14; “Szene der 
Marta” (from Sehiller's “ Demetrius *), for contralto, 
solo and orchestra, op. 14; 3 cadenzas to Beethoven’s 
violin-concertos, ete. 
Joachim hasembraced Christiunity. 


Biniioskapuıy: Moser. Joseph Jortehtum, 1900; Labee, Famous 
Vinlinidts, pp. SH; Grove, Diet. Musie and Musiotens. 


s J. So. 


JOACHIMSEN, PHILIP 3.: American jurist 
and communal worker; born iu Breslau Nov., 1817; 
died in New York city Jan. 6, 1890. He emigrated 
to New York in 1827, and was adınitted to the har 
there in 1840. During the Civil war, he organized 
anıl commanded the Fifty-ninth New York Vohinteer 
Regiment, and was jujured at New Orleans. For his 
services he was made Lrigadier-genemi by brevet. 
After having assiduousiy praetisel law, he was 
elected jadge of tie New York Marine Court in 1870 
and acled as such up to 1877. He then resumel 
prastise. 

Joachimsen was the Arst president of the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum (185%). In 1879 he organized tlıe 
Hebrew Shelterivg Guardian Society for Children 
in New York. 
uw: 


„Isnag Markeng, Tue Hebreus in Americnp. 
16 Neie Yark Pier, du T, 1830; 

Kan few as Patriot: Sultteh and 

DH tzen, »- a, adeipbia, 186. 

EN Aa.M.F, 


JOACHIMSTHAL, FERDINAND J.: Ger- 
man mathematician; born May 9, 1818, at Goldberg, 
Silesia; died Apıll 5, 1861, at Bresinu. In ihe year 
of his sraduntion (Ph.D. Berlin. 1842) be was ap- 
polnted teacher ut a “Reuischule” ja Berlin, and in 
1846 was admitted to the philosophical fuculty of 
the uaiversity as privat-docent. In 1856 he was 
appointed professor of mathematies at Halle, and 
in 1858 at Breslau. 

‚Foachimstial contributed essays to Crelle's 
” 1846, 1850, 1854, 1801, and to Torquem’s 
“ Nonvelles Annales des Murhömatiques.” 


Binriosxarie 


JOACHIMSTHAL, GEORG: German phys 
einn; born at Stargurd, Pomerania, May 8. 1964 
He gradunted as doctor of miedieiue from the Uni- 
versity of Bui 1887 aud established himself at 
the German enpital the following year. In 1890 he 
became assistaut in ortbopelic surgery at. the uni- 
versity dispensary, where in 1898 he was appointed 
privat-docent in the medical faculty. In 1897 he 
received the Pourat prize of the French Institute 
for his essay “Etude des Changements Morpholo- 
gigues et Fonctionels qu'on Pout Produire Experi 
mentalement sur }’Appareil Locomoteur.” 

Toachinisthal has contributed several essags to the 
medical jonrnals, and since 1897 has been collabora- 
tor with J. Wolff in the orthopedic section of Vir- 
chow’s “Juhresbericht über die Leistungen und 
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Fortschritte in der Gesammten Medizin.” He is the 
author of “Die Angeborenen Verbikinngen der 
Oberen Extremitäten,” Hamburg, 1900. 


BieLiograpliv: Pagel, Biog. Ler. S.X. 
= FT.H 


JOASH (tyyyY, cantraction of um =" given by 
Yuwn"). 1. (Called also Fehoash.)—Biblical 
Data: Son of Abaziuh aud Zibinh of Beer-shein; 
eighuh kingof Judah (IE Kings sit. 1. 2). Joaslı was 
the only descendnut of the house ef David living at 


the time of Ahazinh’s deatlı tn ped slanghter 
1. the Yand of his graudmother Arıranmam. Onlya 
ar old when Ihe royal family was exterminated, 


he with his murse wus conenaled by his paternal 
aunt ‚Jehoshobn i in “the bedelamber,” where he re- 
inained six I Chron. 
10- When Me was Bovi years oll he was 
brought out from his hiling-place by Jruorana and 
place on the uhrone of Jisancesto) As Jonsh was 
the only living member of David's Fine his eorona- 
tion is purtieukirly narrated ; after he was crowned 
the eovenant was renewed between Get, the kin; 
and thenation, and alter having destroyenl thealtuı 
of Baal an killed Mattan, tie priest of Banl. the 
king was enmlneterl with greut ceremony to Ihe 
throne (IE Kings IL Chron. x 11-20). 
Tehoiada, desiring to sechre the permmnenee of tie 
throne of David, elnse wwo wives for Joasl, who 
begat sons amd danghters (II Chron. 3). 
Under the guidunce of Jehoiada the young king « 
tublished the worsbip of Yarwın, though Ihe “ 
places” continned to be user for worship (II R 
xl 8). 

The first public religiousact of Joash was toordı 
tIie vepair of tlie Temple, which had been despoilel 
by Athaliah (IE Chron. xaiv, 9). To this end the 
king entrusted to the} sts the duty of seltin 
asidle all Ihe money resulting from the sale of dedi- 
cateil things and {he money offered by the people. 
But the tweuty-third yenı of Joush’s reign saw Ihe 
Tempte sul unrepaired, so the king took away from 
the priests the charge of te money (Il Kings il. 
5-8). In IL Chron. xxiv. 5 it is statı kin 
ordered the priestsand Levites to travel tlnongl the 
eities of Judah and eolleet money, hut thut the 
Levites were slow in their mission. A chest was 
therefore placal by Jehoinda beside the altar (ac- 
corling to 1 Chron. xsiv. 8, withont the gate and 
at te command of Jans), in which the prinees 
nd alt the people placed contribntions, and when 
enough had been eolleeted the money was given to 


. tlıe death of 
Sn to perimie 


v. 8-14). 


aela preovud won une 
hiniself {0 be worshiped by Ihe princes of Judah, 
and this tumed the people from the worship of 
Yırsır. Jonsh showed his ingratitude toward Je- 
holada by slaying the latter's son Zechariah for 
consuring hist 


king's)acts (Il Chron.x 

An important event in Joasl’s Hfe is differenily 
stated in IT Kings and II Chronicles; acconliug to 
tlıe former (xii. 19-19 [A. V. 17-18]) when Iazael, 
the Sprian king. marched against Jerusalem, Toaslı 
bribed him with the gold of the roya) and saered 
treasries to tan back; in the latter (sxiv. 23-25) I 
is said that after the Syrian army had destroyed all 


the princes of Judah ül 
ment against Joash,” so thus 
discases.” Joaslı was ssinatel by his own serv- 
antsat Beth-mile, alter a reign of forty years, and 
his assassiın recorded as an act of revenge for 
tie blood of the son of Jehoiada (IT 1,21; 
II Chron. U Kings and ır Chronicles 
difler also v rd to te burial of ‚Ton ac- 
cording to the former (xil. 22), Josh was buried witl 
his fach rs in the city of David, while in the hitter 
h jris expressiy said that he was burieel im 

y of David, but “ not in the sepulchers of the 


soldiers “exeonted judg- 
„ “left him in great 


5 M. Ser. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: As tlie exter- 
mination of the nude descendants of David was a di- 
ine retribution for the extermination of the priests 
by David (comp. I Sam. xxii. 17-21), Joash escnped 
deatlı becanse g ne priest, Abiathar, 
survived (Sanlı. 95h). The hiding-pluce of Junsh 
nccording to R. Eleazar, one of Ihe chambers 
behind ie Holy of Holies; according to R. Samuel 
b. Nahnıın, one of the upper ehambers of the Ten- 
pie (Caut. R. i. 66). 

Although a king who is the son of a klug need not 
al, exception was made in tw case of 


of whom was eontested (Lev. Rx, 
mention is miule of the erown placed 
's heul (II Kings xi. 12), because it frted 
y. showing tut he was qnalified for king- 
ship (Ab. Zaruh din). 

Joash was one ot the four men who pretended to 
be gorls. Ife was persunded thereto partieularly by 
the princes, who sale 10 him. * Wert {ou nor a god 
thou ennldst not enme ont alive from the Moly ot 
Holies” (Ex R. vlt, 3). IIe was assugsinatel by wo 
6E his servanis, one ol whom was au son of an 
Ammonfte won and the other the oflspring of a 
Moabite (IE Chwon. xxiv. 20; for God said: “Let 
the descendants of the twoungrutefn] families chas- 
tise the ungrateful Joash ” (Yalk., Ex. 269. 

M. Sen. 

2. (Calle also Jehoash.) King of Israel 798- 
782 1. Ne was (he son and successor of Jehoahaz, 
and one of the greatest ol Ihe Israelitish kin, 
three signal and successive vietories heovei 
jans, and retook Irom Ihem Wie towns wlich 
Hazucl had eaptured Srom Isracl. He was also in- 
volved ina war wich Amazlah, Ring of Judah. In 
the battle at Betl-sbeinesh Jchoash defented Ama- 
ia, advanced 10 Jerusalem, broke down the wall 


of that eity fora distance of 400 enbits, and carried 
away 10 Bamarie Li arurcs of dc Terapie and nt 


the prlace (IE Rings xiv. 11-14). Althongh Jehonsh, 
like his predecessors, worshiped the galden calves, 
he held the prophet Elisa in high honor, looking 
up to him as a father. Wien Elisha was about to 
die, Jehoash repaired 10 the bedside of the praphet, 
“wept over his fuee, and said, O my father, the 
chariot of Isracl anıl the horsemen thereof” (ib. sitl. 
14). Jehoash died soon after his vietory over Anın- 
ziah, and was buried in Samarkı (2b. xiv. 16; comp. 
Ti Chron. sv. I7-2M. 

3. Father of Girenn (Indges vi. 32; IL Sam. xt 
21). Joash belongeil to Une tribe of Manassch aud 
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livedat Ophrah, where he was buried. He must have 
been a man of importanee, because an altar of Baal 
ju his house, and he had more than ten servants 
(Judges vi. 25, 27); and hie alone was able to check 
the füry of the people against his son (dd. 80-81). 
GIDEOR, M. Ser. 

4. Son Ahab. When the latter was about to 
set out 10 meet te Syrians in battle at Ramoth- 
gilead, he entrusted the prophet Micalah, whose 
propheey had been against him, to Amon, the gov- 
erwor of Samaria, and to Joash, the king's son, 
suying, “Put this fellow in the prison, and feed 
him with bread of aflietion and with water of afflie- 
tion, until I eome in peacc” (1 Kings xxfl. 26, 27). 
Is may be Int Jonsh was am underofficer of 
Sam: or, a8 Rawlinson suggests, the word trans- 
lated “ king’s son” may rofer to a state officer, such 
as is found iu Jer. xxxvi. 26. There is uo other 
wiention of this Joaslı. ILM.P. 

5. A descenduntof Shelah, theson of Judah ; one of 
the men “who had the dominion in Moab ” (I Chron. 
iv. 22), 6. Son of Shemaah the Gibenthite; one of 
David’s warriors (@. xü. 3). 7. (my) Son of 
Becher, the son of Benjamin (2. vii. 8). 8. Over- 
scor of David's cellurs of oil (üb. xxvii. 28). 
mn M. Ser. 

JOB (3v).—Biblical Data: Titular hero of 
the Book of Job. He was u nutive of Uz, rich, very 
pious, and upright, and lie had seven sons and three 
daugliters. His sons used to ınake a feast in their 
honses, one each day; and at tlıe end of the week 
Job would bring seven holocnusts, according to the 
‚number of his sons, thinking perhaps that the latter, 
while fensting, had commuitted sins (Job i. 1-5). 

One day in the heavenly couneil, ia consequence 
of a question asked by God, Job’s piety was dis- 
eussed by the accuser Satan, who maintafned that 
it Job should be stricken with ealamity he would 
certainly sin. Satan, having received permission to 
deal with Job as he pleased, first brought poverty 
on him by enusing all his cattle to be stolen; then he 
enused the death of all Job’s children. But Job did 
not sin, On the contrary, he declared God’s act to 
be just, saying, “The Lord gave, aud tlıe Lord hath 
taken away” (db. i. 6-22). 

Ata second gathering of the “sonsof God” Satan 
obtuined permission to aflliet Job’sown person. He 
accordlingly sinote him with a most painful dis- 
case (eleplantiasis 9; still Job did not eomplain. 
Even when his wife advised him to cu od and 
die, he replicd that he had to accept evil at His 
hands, just as he had received good (ib. ti. 1-10) 


Three friends came to comdlote with him. 
wir hlm seven days and sevau nights in silence (db. 


4 11-19), after which begau the colloquies between 
him and his friends that form the text of the Book 
of Joh. 

Finally, God restored Job to his former state, giv- 
ing lim twice as much as he harl before, even fowi 
teen sons. The daught: however, born to him 
alter is vestoration were only three in number. 
Job lived 140 yenrs after this and saw four genei 
tions (@d. xlii. 10-19). He is inentioned by Exzekiel 
(Ezek. siv. id, 20) with Noah and Daniel as among 
hree most sighteous men, See Jos, Boox or. 
eu M. Ser. 

vıL-ıa 


——In Rabbinical Literature: Owing to the 
importunce of the Book of Job, the 5 OCcU- 
pied theinselves frequently with its clief character. 
One of the amoraim expressern his opinion in the 
presence of Samuel b. Nahmani that Job never ex- 
isted and that the whole story was a fable (B. B, 
15a. An opinion couched in eimilar words and 
prouounced by Simeon ben Lakish was interpreted 
to mean Ihat such a person as Job existed, but that 
the narratives in the dıama are inventions (Gen. R. 
\vii.). Apart froın these utterances all of tlıe rabbis 
took it for grunted that Job existed, but they dif- 
ferel widely as to the cpochin which he livei and 
as to his nationality, two pointsof discussion close)y 
connected. Every one of the Talmudists inferred 
Job’s epoch and’nationality from au aualogy be- 
tween two Biblical words or sentences. Accord- 
ing to Bar Kappara, Job lived in the time of Abra- 
ham; according to Abba b. Kahana, in the time of 
Jacob, Iıe having married Divahı, Jacol's daughter 
(i.; B. B. 1öb; comp. additions in Targ. Yer. t 
Jobii.®). R. Levi said that Job lived in the time 
of Jacob’s sons; and he also said, in the name of 
Jose b. Halafta, that Job was bora when Jacob and 
his children entered Egyptaud that he died when 
tbe Israelites left that country. Job consequentiy 
lived 210 years (comp. Rashi on Ex. xil. 40). When 
Sutau came to accuse the Israelites of being idola- 
ters, God set him against Job, whence Job’s mis- 
fortunes (Gen. R. 1.c.). "This opinion 
Opinions is supported by the statement: that. Job 
as to Date. witlı Jethro and Balaam was consulted 
by Pharach us to Lie means of redueing 
the aumber of thechildren of Israeland that Job was 
stricken with calamity because he had remained 
silent (Sanıh. 106a: Solah 11a). Tt may be mentioned 
that this legend is narrated differently iu the “ Sefer 
ha-Yashar” (section *Shemot,”p. 10a, ed. Leghorn, 
1870) as follows: At first Job, wo was one of 
Pharaoh’s eunuchs and eonnselors, adviscd Pharaoh 
to have every male child murdered (Ex. i. 18). 
Afterward Pharach, havivg hadadream which prog- 
nosticated te birth ofa helper, again consulted Job. 
The later answered evasively: “Let the king do as 
be plenscs” (“ Sefer ba-Yasbar,” 2.c. p. 11a). Levi 
b. Lalıma also held that Job lived in the time of 
Moses, by wlıom the Book of Job was written. Some 
of the rabbis even deelare-that the one servant of 
Pharnoh who feared the word of God (Ex. ix. 20) was 
Job (Ex. R. xül. 3. Raba, specifying the time more 
aceusutely, suid Job lived in the time of thespies who 
were seut by Moses to explore the laudl of Cunnun (B. 


B. 150). Acconliug to these 
tle-au opinion which is elsewhere expressed more 


fully, ie that Job is said to have been a pious 
Gentile or one of the prophets of the Gentiles (db. 
Seder ‘Olam R. x Other tannaim place 
a of Saba, in that of the 
Chnldees, and Ahasuerus R. Jobanan 
and R. Bleazar both deelared that Job was one ot 
those who returned from the Captivity and that his 
het ha-midrash was at Tiberias (Yer. Sotah v.8: B. 
B. Le: Gew. R. 2e.). Itis said inB, B. (5.) that 
these tannnim necessarily considered Job an Israel- 
ire: but R. ITananeel (a Zoe.) has in his text, “AN 
the Tannaim amd Amoraim. with the exception of 
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the one who placed Tod in the time of Jacob, were 
of opinion that Job was an Israchite” (comp. also 
Gen. R. Le). 

Job is prominent in ha; 
perity is thns described 
Who received a “peru 
his afairs.” Jose b. H: 
that Job's goats could kill wolves 
inferred from Job j. 14 that God gave Job a fore- 
taste of the bliss of paradise (B. B. 15b). Satan, see- 
ing Job's extraordinary prosperity, was filled with 
eury and therefore began Iu the couneils of heaven 
to disparage Job’s piety. 

According to (he Targum Yerushalwi (Job i. 6, 

1) the two couneils of heaven took place respect- 
y on Rosh ha-Shanalı and Yom Kippur. When 
the messenger told Job that the Sabeans had seized 
bis oxen, he arıned his men and prepared to make 
war upon thein, But tle second messenger came, 
telling him that a fire from heaven had destroyed 
his sheep, and he then sait Now Ican do nothing” 
(Lev, R. xvii. 4). The wind that blew down his 
house was one of the three great winds whose 
power was sufficient t0 destroy the world (Gen. 
R. sxiv. 4). Jab was strieken by Satan with Afty 
different plagues (Ex. R. 10). His house was 
filed with a bad smell, and Job sat dowa on a 
dunghill. His flesh was filled wit worms which 
made holes in his body and began to quarrel with 
one another. Job thereupon pluced every worm In 
u hole, saying: “It ismy flesh, yet you quarrel about 
it” (Ab. R. N.,ed. Schechter, p. 164; comp. Kohler, 
Testament of Job, v, 6-8, in Kohut Memorial Vol- 
wine, pp. 264-295). Job’s suflerings lasted twelve 
months ("Eduy. ji. 10; comp. Testament of Job, v. 
9. where the number of years is given as seven); 
then God, yielding to tlıe prayer of the augels, 
healed him and restored to him twofold what he had 
defore (Ab. R. N. Le). Only the number of ‚Tob’s 
daughters was not double. Nevertheless their 
beauty was doubled, aud therefore their names 
(Job xlüi. 14), iudieating their extmordinnry charıns, 
are given (B. B. 160). The legendary accounts of 
Job extend also to his tlıree friends. These entered 
bis house simultancously, though they Hved 300 
miles apart. Each had a erown or, according to 
another statement, & tree on which the images of 
the tree friends were carved; and when a misfor- 
tune befell any one of them his image was altereıl 
(ib.; comp. Targ. to Job it. 10). It has been suid 
tt Job lived 210 years; this is inferred from Job 
16, where it is said that he lived 140 yenıs 
after his recovery (Gen. R. Iviii. 3, Ixi. 4; comp. 
Yalk., Rings, 243, and Testament of Job, xii. 8). 
It is said also tat the whole world mourned Job's 
death (Sotah Ida). 

But it was chietly Job’s character and piety that 
concerned the Tulmudists. He is particularly rep- 
resented as a most generous man. Like Abraham, 
he built an inn at Ihe cross- is, with four doors 

opening respectively to the four eur- 

Job’s dinal points, in order that wayfarers 
Generosity. might have no trouble jo finding au 
entrance. and his name was praised by 

all who knew him. His time was entirely occupied 
with works of charity, as visitiug tie sick and the 


Sunmel b. Isaac said: “He 
I’ from Job prospered iu 
ina inferred from Job j. 10 


like (Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, pp. 33-34, 164; 
Midrash Ma’yan Gannim, cd. Buber, p. 92; comp. 
Gen. R. xxx. 9. Still more characteristie is the 
eonelusion of Raba that Job used to take away, 
astensibly by force, a fild which belonged to 
orphans, and after making it vendy for sowing 
wonld return it to the owners (B. B. Ze). Job 
was also of exemplury piety. Like Abralum he 
reeognized God by intuition (Num. R. 7. 
Nothing in his possession had been aequired by 
tapaeity, and therefore his prayer was pure (Ex. R. 
xüi. 4). Ile, Melchizedek, and Euoch were as spot- 
less ns Abraham (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxxvil.). He 
took the greatest care to keep himself aloof from 
every unseemly deed (Ab. R. N. ch. it., Recension 
B, ed. Schechter, p. 8). According to Targ. Sheui 
to Esth. i. Job's nanıc was one of tl seven en- 
graved on the seven brauches of the golden candle- 
stick. 

But these fentures of Job’s charneter made the 
Rabbis apprehend tlıat hie might eclipse Abı 
and some of them therefore deprecialed Job’s piety. 
Johanan db. Zukkai used to say that Job’s piety 
was only the result of his fear of punishment (Sotah 
%a; Yer. Sotah v. 5). Tn Ab. R. N., Recension A, 
p. 34, where the generosity of Job is so much 
praised, ft is concluded that when he, after having 
been afllieted, complained that he was inadequately 
vewarded, God said to hin: “Thy generosity has 
not yet attained to tie half of that of Abraham.” 
R. Levi even went as far as to exculpate Satan, 
declaring thut he had the same apprehension that 
Goil misght forget the piety of Abraham (B. B. 161). 
Still even among the Tannaim Job Ind his de- 
feuders, e.9., Joshua b. Hyrenuus, whose opinion 
was that Job worshiped God: out of pure love 
(Sotalı 2.e.). This difference of opiniou existed 
with regard to Job's attitude at the time of his mis- 
fortune. R. Bliezer said that Job blasphemed God 
the Talmndie expression being “he desired to up 

set the dish”), but R. Joslua "considered that Job 
spoke harsh words aguinst Satan only (B. B. 108). 
This discussion was contiuned by Abayc and Rabe, 
of whom the forıner pleaded for Job, while Raba 
foltowed R. Eliezer's opinion. Raba’s (according to 
another text, Rab's) expression was “dust into the 
moutli of Job." He inferrel from the Passage 
“and yet Job sinneil not with his lips” (Job i. 10) 
that Job sinned in his heart (zB.). 

Ta the Fahmudie literature it is generally assumed 
that Job sinned or, as the expression is, “he rn 
behed ” (“ba‘at”; Midr. Teh. xxvi.), It is further 
said that il Job had not sinned people would reeite 
in prayer “and tie God of Job,” just as they Tecite 
“the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” but he re- 
belled (Pesik. R. Alare Mot, ed. Friedmann. pP. 
190a: comp. Ex. R. xxx. 8). Job’schief complaint 
was, according to Rah, that although man is driven 
to sin by tie seducer (* yezer ha-ra‘”), whom God 
Flimself has ereated, yet he is punished (comp. Job 
x.7). But Eliphaz answered him: “Thon cnstest 
off fear” (db. xv. 4), meaning, if God ereated the 
seducer, He also created the Torah, by which a man 
can subdue the seducer (B. B. 2.c.). Raba con- 
eluded.also that Job denierl resurreetion (2 

A more pieturesque treatment of Job’s 
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aguinst Gol is recorded by Kabluh (nevording to B. 
B. 16a), or Raba (according to Niddah 32a): dab 
blasphemed Gol by using te term “tempest” 
wlicn he said, “ For he breaketh me with a tempest” 
(Job ix. 17), which passage is Tnterpreted by tlie 
Rabbis io mean, “ Perhaps a tempest passed before 
Thee which eaused the confusion between MR [= 
“Job? and 2UN nany "]” (comp. also Ec« 
[Sirach] xtix. 9, the Hebrew, Greek, and Syriae ve 
sions, and tlw commenturies &«l loe.). God there 
auswered him out of the tempest (dd. x 
which are interpreted as a refutation of 
Sull, Rabbi’s opinion was that ‚Job 
sc of God more than Elihu did (Ex. R. 


harge) 


It has already been said that the Book of Job was 
aseribed by tlıe Rabbis to Moses, Its place in the 
canon is between Psalmıs and Proverbs (B. B. 14h). 
The high priest read the Book of Job for diversion 
before Yon Kippur (Yoma i. 4 [18b]). According 
to the Falmudists, he who sees the Book of Job in 
a dream may antieipate a misfortune (Ber. 7b). 
There was an ancient Targum to Job which was re- 
garderl by the Talmudists as a dangerous work 
{eomp. Tosef., Shab. xiv.). 

BinLiocnamsy : Israel Schwarz, Tikwat Enash, Berlin, 1868: 

Wiernikowsky, Dus Buch Hin, Breslau, 1902. 

De M. Ser. 
— Oritical View: The hero whose name has 
furnisled the title of the Book of Job appears only 
as u legendasy Danre. Its idle to jnquire whether 
the story has any historical basis, since nothing 
detiuite relatiog to Job can be ascertained. The 
story originated in the land of Edom—-a background 
that has been retained in the Hebrew poen. The 
»ames of Job and his three friends have been purtly 
Hebraized. *Iyyob,” the Hebrew form of “Job,” 
is either passive, menning “the person attacl ed 
{by Satan]” (comp. “yillod” = “the born one” 
E [: 


22; Josh. v, 5;* shilloalı” in Job ix 
ing “he attucker [.e., of the 
Das 


‚kövog), or aetive, mem 
ancient doctrine of rotribution] ” (comp. Merx, “ 
Gedicht von ITiob,” 1871, pp xvil., xxav.), 
“yissor,” Job xl. 2= “the teprover”; the Arabic 
etymologies given in Ewald, "Dus Buch 1job" (2d 
ed., 1854, pp. 19 e1 a0g. : * ıhe retuming, repenting”), 
and in Iitzig, * Das Buch Hiob” (1874, pp. six. et 
.; From the Arabie tribe * banu Awwab” = “sous 
of tie evening star,” 2.c., “of the returning one”), 
are «wubtful, 
» the Temunite (‚Job ji. 11) appears also in 
. 4, 11,15, as Esau’s eldest son. Bildad 
A it is mentioned only in the Book ‚Tob, 
wording to Nöldeke (in “Z. D. M. G.” xlii 
the name means “Bel has loved” (comp. “ Eldad ”). 
In Gen. xxv. 2 “Shuah ” is the name of a tribe, not. 
3 * Zophar ” also oecurs only inthe Book of 
His home, Naamalı, is mentioned in Josh. xv. 
41 us a city within the Fudaic *shefelah.” Jow's 
home, U2 (Xöpa Abeirıg in the Septuagint), is men- 
tioned in Lam. iv. 21 as being in Edom; according 
to Wetzstein (in Delitzsch, “ lliob,” pp. 576 et sug.) 
it was in Hauran, east of the Jordan. For other 
opinions see Budde, “Das Buch Hiob,” 1596, pp. x. 
ei seg. 


The poem of Job as found in the Old Testament 1 


is a combination from two sources. The carlier of 
these, a folk-book, comprises the prologne (Job i 
and 55.) and the epilogue (ed. xlii. 7-17). 

Composite According to this source Job was a 

Nature of rielı Edomite sheik, of irreproachable 

Book of Job. piety (ib. i. 1,8, 8), as is shown espe- 
cially by his punctifiousness in ritual 

observances (3. j. 5) according 1 the customs of 
thetime. The aceusing angel Satan (1b. i. 6) in the 
presence of God casts reflections on te causes of 
Job's piety (dd. i. 9-11), aud, in agreement with tlıe 
eonceit that theevil upon earth is not caused by God 
directly, but is brought by one or many interme- 
diary angels, reeeives permission to test Job by mis- 
fortune (Gen. xix.; I] Sam. xxiv. 16. ct seq.: Ezek. 
is. 4 et seg.; comp. xo2asrı divagırio Philo, “ Quis 
inarum Heres Sit,” & 34 fed. Mangey, 3. 
“ middat ha-din ” in the Jewish midrashı, Gen. 


2-19), ia which he is the vietor 
pt his resiguation (iD. i. 20-22). Satan de- 
elares this trial to have been insufficient, and de- 
mands another to consist in persobal bodily suffer- 
Thisalso is granted, and Job isagain victorious 
ii. 1-10). Job’s wife (db. ii. 9, 10) here shows 
how great in such cases is tie temptation to do 
wrong. That tlie friends of Job, who come to com- 
fort him (16. ii. 11-13), also sin on this oecasion is 
eridenecd in Job x. 7-10a, where Job, who alone 
remains guiltless, has to intercede for tbem when 
they bring the burnt offerings. The nature of their 
sin does not appear, since the folk-book is inter- 
rupted at tbis point by the interpolation of the 
poern of Job (id. iti. 1-xlii. 6). 

The folk-book is further differentiated from the 
poem by its employment of the name ot Yawız, 
which it naively puts into the mouth of the Edom- 
ites (db. 1. 7, 21; xlii. 7). Here aguin Job refrains 
from sioniug with his Jips (@. ii. 10), even in his 
deepest suffering, and says to YHWH only wbat is 
just (“nckonah”; 75. xlii. Tb, Sb), whereas in the 
poem he utters tlıe most offensive sentiments against 
God, beginning by eursing the day of his birth. 

In the folk-book the sins consist maiuly in un- 
seemly specches to and about God (dd. 3. 10; xlil. 7, 
8; comp. 2.1.22, “natan tiluh”). He who refrains, 
like Job, is “sar me-r'” (= "one who escheweth 
evil”) and “yere Elohim” (= * who feareth God”) 
@. 1. U). In other respects piety here, as among the 

Patriarchs (Gen, xxi. 8), is a matter of ritual, con- 
sisting in burnt offerings (Job i. 5). Job’s dress 
isthat wor by tbe Patriarehs; his flocks are remi- 
niscent of Gen. xil. 16, xxx. 5; his servants 
('abuddah”), of Gen. xxvi. 14. Aceording to 
Duhm (“Das Buch Hieb.” 1897, p. vili.) Ezek. siv. 
14 et seq. indicates that the writer of that passage 
kucw the folk-book. 

E. 6. 1. 


0.8. 
JOB, THE BOOK OF.—Biblical Date: A 
dramatie poem in forty-rwo chapters, the charaotors 
inwhich are Job. his wife (mentioned only once, it.9), 
three friends-—Elipkaz, Bildad, and Zophar— 
Elihu, aud God (see Draya, Herrew). Chi 

Prologue, deseribing Job’s prosperity, its disap- 
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penrance, and Ihe eulamities sent upon him at the 
suggestion of Satan. Ch. iüi.: Job’s complamt. 
He enrses the day ho was born; wishes he had died 
immediately after birth; thiuks death preferabie to 
alifeof misfortune. Ch.iv.-v.: Reply of Bliphaz. 
Me declares Uhnt a truly righleous man is never 
aftlicte; that a man sometinies thinks himself just, 


though he is umjust; hence his complaint. Mc ex- 
horts Job to in to Gon insincerity. who will surcly 
restore him to well-being. Ch. vi.-väi.: Job re- 


His afllietions are greater 
than he can bear: his sole desire is to dieatonce, all 
his friends having deserted him. Herelates bis sul- 
ferings, and reproaches Go, who takes delight in 
torturing him. Oh. vili.: Reply of Bildad. He 
veproaches Job for his infustice toward God, deelar- 
ing that if he were really upright, God would not 
have so aflieted hin, and that te prosperity of the 
okedl, oE which Job eowmplains, is unstable. Ch. 
ix.-x.: Job reprosents Got as a capricious tyrant, 

who lets His hand fall on both the 
Complaint just and the unjust. He maintains 

and that God knowsthathe isuot 

Rejoinders. and yet tortures him. Ch. xi. 

phar, in reply, accuses Job of wicke 
ness, for which he is being pımishied, aud exhorts 
bim io repeut. Ch. xli.-xiv.: Job dechres that 
he isas wise as is friends und that he needs not 
their eounsel, God is ruler, and therefore he com- 
pluins direetly to lim of the prosperity of tho 
wieked and of the suffering of the righteons. God, 
the Omnipoteut, ought not to bring Wder judgment 
so frail a creuturg us man. Oh, xv.: Eliphaz rc- 
plies; Job’s owu words prove his guilt. TIerepents 
the assertion that the prosperity of tlie wicked is not 


sumnes bis complaint. 


af long duration, 
Ch. xvi..xvii.: Jobagniu accuses God of injns 
üce, Ch. zvili.: Bildud confirms his friends’ as- 


sertion that Ihe wicked, ih spite of present prospe 
ity, will come to a badend. Ch.xzix.: Job acenses 
his Friends of being unjust toward him, Jaments 
that now he has noue to whom he may g0 for com- 
fort: God perseentes hin, his friends and nequnint- 
ances have abandoned him, even his wife turos 
against him. Ch. xx.: Zopluar mukes the same re- 
piy as Bildad in ch, xviit., but in other words. Ch. 
xzxi.: Job refutes his friends’ assertions, maintain- 
ing that only the wicked prosper, that they spend 
their lives in pleasure and pass swiftly to the grave. 
Even if misfortune overtakes their children, the 
wicked Imve departed, and will know it not. Ch. 
i z.asserts that God has no profit in man's 
man himself profits by it; Umt 
Job is being punished for his manifold sins. He 
agam exhorts Job to repeutance, telling him that 
the e will prasper at last. 
Ch. xzüi.-xxiv.: Jobeomplninsthat, not know- 
ing the abode of God, he can not bring his case di- 
before Him. Then, changing his theme, he 
bes the perverseness of the wicked and mar- 
vels that Gorl, who sees everything, does not check 
them. Ch. xxv.: Bildad rejoins that man Ins no 
right to complain, as he can not he perfect. Ch. 
xxvi.-xxxzi.: Job, after decharing to Bildad that 
he knows well tat Go is ommipoten: «dl ommis 
eient, eites a pamble, maintaining tt he is up- 


To: 


right. and a stranger to wiekeiness 


their great wealtl 
aud eontmsts, in Ihe two Following ehnpters, his pres- 
eut condition with his former prosperity. Formerly, 
‚he wasrespeeted and beloveil by all forhis generosity 
and his charitable deeds. and the wicked feared his 
power. Now, he is mocked by the meanest, by the 
outlawed; he ugain speaksInrshly against God. He 
describes his generosity and his uprightness, calling 
upon God to wirness it. 

Ch. xxzii.-xzxvii 


Blihu’s speeches. Seeing 
that Job's three friends remained silent, unable to 
answer him, El takes their place. He had re- 
mained silent because the others were 
Speeches of old: but being now convinced that 
Elihu. wisdom is not in yenıs, lo assumel 
the duty of replying to Job. The 
chief points of Elihu’s speoches are that God is 
never wrong, that calamity isa warning from God 
to man lo repent, that Got, who neither profits in 
vs Yighteousness nor suflers in his sius, always 
chastises the wicked and rewards the rigliteons. 
Ch. xxxviii..xwxix. are thvophanous; they prc- 
sent a cosmographical sketch and take the Torın of 
questions addressed to Job by God, wio speaks to 


himoutofthe whirlwind. They tell of the ereution 
of eartlı, sens, light, durkness, snow, huil, rain, (he 


heavens, and the eelestinl bodies; the hnbits of tie 
wild goat, the unicorn, the peacock, the ostrich, the 
horse, and the eagle are spoken of in passages of 
great beauty. Ch.xl.-xli.: Continuationof God’s 
address with a brief reply from Job, These two 
chapters deseribe the nature and hubits of the hip- 
popotamns (*behemoth”) and whale (*levin- 
than”). Ch, xtii.: Epilogue; after a short speech 
from Job declaring his repentance, an account. of 
his restoration to his former state of prosperity is 
given. The sublime grandeur of the final theoph- 
any, the simple direetness of the narrative portions, 
and the imaginative coloring of the sonl-problenis 
ralsed in the book make it, regarderl merely as liter- 
atıre, the most stiking production of the Hebraic 
genfus. See Jon, Brorzcau Dara. 


M. Ser. 
—— Critical View: The poem which is contained 
in Job iii. 1-x}ii. 6, exclusive of later interpolations, 
discusses a reitgious problem wlıfch could scarcely 
been formulatel in the early period of the 
for it presupposes a high spiritual 
development und a muturity of judgment which 
are nequired by a people only ufter great trials and 
sore tribulations. This view exclades all the garlier 
opiuions which assign the date of the composition 
of the poem either (a tie patriarchul age (so Eich- 
horn, Jahn, Bertholdt, Haneberg, and otliers), or to 
the time of Moses (B. B. 150), of David (Herder), of 
Solomon (Schlottmann, Haevernick, and Hahn), and 
even of Ioezekiah (Ewald). 

The special problem discussed in Job cöncerns 
the justiee of the divine government of the world. 
It eould have been formulated only after te prin- 
eiples of tat justice had been announeeil in Deute- 
ronamy; according to which cartıly happiness was 
promised as a reward tothe hf followers of the 
Law and of Yırwus, and carthly misfortune was held 
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up asa punishment to te recaleitrant (Deut. xxv 
xxx.). Hence the poen must have been composed 
after the promulgation of the Deuteronomie code, 
And the question as to God’s dealings with His 
world must have become parımount at a time when 
experience directly eontradieted the prineipies laid 
down iu that code. After the reforms of Josiah 
(622 n.c.) Isracl undoubtediy bad a right to unal- 
loyed huppiness, Tustead there came a succession 
of eutastrophes: the defeat of Megiddo (609), and 
the Babyloniau exile (397), by which the congrega- 
tion of the Lord in Israel in particular was most 
deeply smitten. 

Merx, Stickel, Reuss, Dillmann, Hirzel, Hitzig 
and Ley (in “ Studien und Kritiken,” 1898, pp. 34-70) 
assume the serentli century ».e. us the date of com- 
position; Gesenius, Yatke (* Biblische Theologie,” 
1. 568), and Duhm (“Das Buch Hiob,” p. ix.) place 
it. as late as the fifth contuny; while Budde (“ Das 
Buch Hiod,” p. xiv.) assigus it: even to the year 400. 
But the question involveil in the poem must have 
become imperutive, not when righteous Israel was 
pitted against the heathen evil doers (as in Hab. i. 
2-5, ii: ‘, but when the oppresscd Israclitic congre- 
galion presented a Violent contras 
pressors who were joined by traitors to te 
religion and people. This contrast is found in the 
Exile, but still more markedly perhaps at the time 
of tie Mucenbeos, when Israel was persecuted by 
Antlochus Epiphanes (21 cent. ».0.). The same 
designations are applied to him in tie Book of Job 
as are fonnd, according to advanced eritical views, 
in the Psalms. On the one hand there are the 
“resha'im” (Job Ax. det sg, xxi. 7 clseg., 16. e6seg.}; 
the “po‘ale awen” (SXKl. 9); the *urizim” (x 
12); the“ hanek” (xx vi, 8); the awwal” 
the “'aslie”" (xxvii, 19), ete.; on the other, the 
“zaddikia" (xx. 19); the “obyonim "iasiv. 4;and 
io *'aniyye aren” (xxiv. 4b): comp. “'uni we- 
ebyon” (xxiv. 14 0£ sg); "yasbar” (xxiil. 7); 
"naki” (xxvil. 19), ete. Many eatastrophes had 
been recently witnessed falling upon great nationg 
(si. 23); 6,9., wlon the Assyrians were vanquished 
by tie Babylonians, ancl the latter in turn by tlıe 
Persinus. It had indeed become n matter of daily 
occurrence to witness countries given inte the hands 
ot evil.doers, and to see Yrawir mock at the despair 
of tlio innocent (ix. 23, 24) and to beholdl the triumph 
of the wickef (xxi. 7 e& sen). The doomoftheevil- 
door (xv. 20 et329.) is ddeseribed in terms which seem 
to.allude to the fate of Alexander Janneus. The 
language of the speeches in tle Book of Job, the 
Into Hebraie words recwring in #t (comp. Barth, 
klärung des Buches IHob,” 1876, 
Lehrbuch der Hebr. Grammatik,” 


pP. 4; Stade, 
1879, p. 12. and the many Armmaisms (comp. 


Budde, “Bi ige zur Kritik des Buches ITiob,” 
1876, p. HI) and Arabisms (comp. Stade, Ze. pp. 
12 et eg.) all point (0 a compartively late time, 
From the veferenees to many Egyptian matters, 
Witzig has assumed that Egypt was the home 
of the poet; hut the passages referring to the hip- 
popotamus and erocodile may be suspected to be 
Iater interpolutious, The E; 
3-11) were known in Pal 
swift ships of the Nile 


tine, as were also the 
26), the papyrus-rolls 


11), the war-horse (XXxix. 19), 
and the pyramıids (A. V, “desolate places”; iit, 14). 
From “them that go by the way” (xsi. 29), also, 
much may have been leamed of foreiem countries. 
The poet himself may have joined caravans (vi. 15- 
19); the deseriplions of the sufferings of the pious 
in Israel indieate that he also had suffered (si. 15, 
19a; vii. 1-3), Je wrote his poeın with his heart’s 
blood (Duhm). 

Tt ind become necessary to asmil the popular doc- 
trine that obedlience to the Law would be rewarded, 
and its transgression punished. For both of these 
prineiples were interpretel in an entively external 
way: reward weaning a long and pleasant life (Ex. 
xx. 12; Lev.xxvi. 8 et sey.), and punishment misft 
tuncand an early death (Deut. . 20 eiseg.; Lev. 
#29., Gen. ii. 17 et sg.). lie leper espe- 
eially was considered to be smitten by God; hence 

the term “nega‘” “low”, Lev. 

The _xiii. 22) for leprosy. The sufferings 

Doctrine of of tlıe law-abiding Israclite or of the 

Retribu- righteous seemed therefore irreconci- 

tion. lable with Yawır’s justice aud truth- 

Tuluess; for He smote him who de- 

served praise, and punished where He had promised 
arewarl. 

The aueient doctrine of retribution is developed 
at great length by Job’s three frieuds. According to 
it God shows His anger by inflieting suffering; IIe 
turns from man as from an enemy (x. 24, 
11); looks at him angrily (vli. 19a, xiv. Ga. xvi. 9: 
smites him with His hund (xiii. 21b, xin. 21); makes 
kim aftaid by His terrors (ix. 34, siii. 21b, xxifl. 16); 

(six. 8b); stands in his 

6 ns hin with His power (ix. 
12, 13, 19a; Kai. hr pierces bim with His arrows 
(vi. 4, xvi. 14); punishes him with His scourge (ix. 
3). The poet introduces also the imagery of the 
prison ( 16), the net (xix. 6), the 
storm (ix. 17, XXX. 22), aud an army assalling an un- 
fortunute eaptive (x. 17, xvi. 18, xix. 12), who in the 
end suecumbds (xxx. 19et sg). He valuly questions 
how he may have incurred the inscrutable anger of 
God (x. 2, The buruing pain will not let 
him rest (xxx. 17). Imagery from the animal world 
is ulso used (x. 16). God's hostility calls up fear of 
further visitation (ix. 18, x. 13-15, x. 23) and de- 
wir because of the unending misery (ix. 11 ef sog, 
5 #tseg.), so that te prayer for a short res- 
) is interwoven with the 
vi. 15). 

Added to all these sufferings of the stricken one 
is the bittemess of seeing tint his euemies as well 
as his friends heartless!y ennsider him to be a sinner 
branderl by God {xvii. 6). His enemies snateh at ıhe 
opportunity to veut their mulice on him (xvi. 10 et 
809., xxx. 1-14); his servants and followers refuse 
him obedience (six. 15, 16); his wife and children, 
as well as relatives and friends, abandon him 
: 19, 21eöseg.). His guilt is assumed 
as a matter of course, and no one thluks of doubting 
it; otherwise God would have 10 be accused of in- 
jüstiee—an accusation that would be the most griev- 
ons blasphemy (iv. 7, viii. 3). Flence it becomes the 
imperative duty of the sulferer to fiad out, by a 
frank examination of his past life and thoughts, in 
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what way he has sinne. For there must be some 
gmilt (iv. 18-19, av 4-8)—this must 


be assumala pi 
(ii TI, ii. 5 else.) 
zutl. God will forgive him (v. 17- 
13-19. xxit. 21-30): but it le obstinately persists in 
deeharing chat he is innocent he adds another grie‘ 
1 to his former guilt, and I ment will 
increase accardingly (xi 4, x. 13, Xait, 3-4). 

In answer to all these arguments of his friends 
Job insists, in the first place, that che suflerer has 
the right 10 complain (vi. 5-9. ITe 
points ont the henrtlessness to which 
their doctrine lands: for instead of 
comforting the sufferer in bis pain, 
they reprove him for his alleged sius (vi. 14-22), 
But it is cheap wisdom to repent the aneient doetrine 
of divine vetribution ia all sorts of variations a 
apply these to an untortunate man (xü. 
2-5). Although the suprenie power of God 
5 it Impossible to schel agninst His blows, the 

is not thereby provel (ix. 2- 


Jobs 
Replies. 


21. W- N 
x. 30), Experience shows that in vhecatastroplies 
oConture the perfeer und the wickeil are 

5 ; and it often happens that 
rously to the end of their 
v6 32 ei seg.), being made U 
judses of right anık wrong (ix. 2), although ocen- 
siopally the ancient doetrine of retribution brought 
them to the bar of juatice (six. 20). 

But no power on enrih can take away Ihe feeling 
of innocence From the siuless sufferer. or force hin 
to dechwre himself guilty against his better conv 
tions (5 niit. 18 02 807. i. 5 
xS8i, 10189). Ic has the right to appenl to God 
Jwilgment, as being smperior to te condlemnation 
his friends pretend to see in his present misfortunes 
(sit 4, sl, 7-10, xvi. 18-20, six. 19). Teis uscless 
to say that no man is elenn in (he eyes of God (xiv 
4), for even according {0 Ihat argument it is in- 
comprehensible why the comparatively just person 
shouhl be most heavily stricken and (he worst evil- 
doers go unpimished (wii. 21, xl, 26, xiv. 17). 

The negative result reached by these arguments 
of the Book of Job may he state as follows: What 
hitherto has been oalled divine justice is merely 
display of the omnipotenee of God. His de 
are devoklof all moral qualities. and are promonnecd 
imditferently. ns blessings oras curses, upon all men, 
upon the good and the bat ulike. In the same way 
wen are prosperong or unhappy according 10 the 
fortuitous events of their Jives, quite indepententiy 
of their erhical qnalities. The gifts of Fortune and 
the strokes of enlumity are in no wise conneete 


either with God’s justice or with man's moral 
nature. 
But as these arguments deprived the divine om- 


nipotence, as manifesterl in the world. of all ethienl 
quality thedangerarse ofexchuling this quality al- 
together from the «lf actually des- 
woying the attribute of justiee in God. MHence the 
poet attempted 10 rehabilitate the lulter in a round- 
about way. suceeeding. however. only by means ofa 
postulate He deelares (hat many of the phenomena 
of naturc are indeed te manifestations of an om- 


Urt overwhelms man by the terrors ol its 
sublimity (xxvi. 6-14), bat that ıhis is not the only 
thing that nature deelares of God. The marveions 
law and order of those phenomena, of nature and 
(he multiplieity an curious modes af life of her 
erentures, are also the manifestations of a hidden 
wisdom, to which man simply must submit. 

The author of the Book of Job ineorporated the 
folk book into his work in a manner still showing 
traces of (he component parts. The use of this pre- 
existing material very eleverly pläced the problem 
outside of Palestine, therehy exeluding the possible 
objection of orthodox Iheology Ihat such n caso—a 
eetly righteous man persecuted by 

Compo- Yırwu—could not oceur in Israel. 
sition of Yırwit, moreover, did not, iutliet the 
the Book. suflering; it was inflicted by Satan 
with Yıwır's permission, The proh- 
lem is discussed in a disputation between Job—who 
like a leper sits on the dust-heap (Ar. “ mazbalah ”) 
outside the nomnd village (an the separation of lepers 
see IL Chron, 2) —and his three friends who, 
according to the folk-book, come to comfort him (fi. 
11). In {he body of the book, however, they bring 
no comfort. but heap the bitterest aceusations upon 
Job. 

Job opens the discussion with the ancient cry of 
all sulferers (füü.. Hebr.): *O, (hat 1 had never been 
born! aud since I was brought into the world, why 
could I mot, even in tlie hour of birtb, have found 
the etermal rest of Shenl” (comp Sophockes, * (Bdi- 
ps Colonens,” Iine TO y ghwa in hravra vong 
Aöya; Eeel, iv. 2-3): and in his questioningsattheend 
0£ this monologue (iii. 28 e! sg.) he formulates the 


problem as to the enuseof this inexplicable snflering, 
The friends defend the views of the ortlodox doc- 
trine of vewi 
isa punisl 


tion, according to which nit suffering 
nent for some sin; while Job defends the 
’ conscience, which knows itself to 
be | rec from sin, and dechnres his suffering t0 be in- 
explainable from the Old Testament point of view. 
The discussion is held ina threefoll series of din- 
logues (i .), In enelı of which Job alternutes 
hof the three friends. Hence arisces 
the following scheme, aside from the adılitions to be 
discussel later oa: First series of dinlogues; Bliphaz 
{iv.-v.); Job (vi Billad (vilt.); Job ( \ 
Zuphar (si); Job (x ) Second series: Eli- 
pluz (sv); Job ( 


.-xvii.); Bildad (svili): Job 
ob (ss). Thirdseries: Bil 


5-14); Job (NSvL Ic, xarli, 228, savil 
Zaphar; Job (not ia Hehrew text in the 
wraugemend), Thethinlseriesof dialoguesespecialy 
has been altered by interpolations. The beriming of 
Bildad’s speech tel Fran 
{he portion contiunin 


angremant 
5 al odl..espechally pp. 
42 0t509.. Leipsie and Balimore, 1893). 

These speeches do not present adireet, continnons 
train of thonght developing or einhorating some cen- 
lat idea. Theartand power of Semitie rhetarie enm- 
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sist rather in tlıerich elabvration of a single thought 
espressing the same iden in a varied profusion of 
imugery (comp. Evelus. [Sirach] i. 5-10; Franz 
Delitzsch, “ Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie,” pp. 21 et 
seq., Leipsic, 1830). In general it may be said that 
Eliphaz represents on the whole the proof of aurhor- 
ity, busing his arguments on a vision (iv. 12-21). 
Bildad appeals chietly 10 experience, which proves 
the truth of the doctrine of divine retribution (vii 
8 et sog, X 21). Zophar argues with all the 
fervor of religious convietion and appeals to the 
divine deeision (xi. 5 et seg.). 

It appears from Job’s specches that, overawed by 
he veneration clingiug to the old sacred doetrine of 
retribution (xii. 12), he at first does not dare to pro- 
claim his innocence, of which he is so firmly con- 
vineed, JTe begs his friends to grant him the right 
to eomplain (vi. 2-13); nottorefuse him the comfort 
hehnd expected from tem (vi. 14-21), nor to attack 
him so mereilessiy (vi. 24-27). IIe points out that 
experience shows only fat the misfortunes befalling 
men ar: manifestations of God’s omnipotenee, and 
tin beenuse His deeisions Are strong enough to over- 
come all resistance it does not neecessarily follow that 
they are just (ix. il. 7-85). He therefore boldiy 
asks tlie reason for his suffering (xi. 19-23). 

In tlie second dialogue Job develops the thought 
that while in some cases God’s jndgment is in ac- 
vonlunee with the old doctrine of vetribution (xxi 

16-21), very frequeutly just the oppo- 

Second site Imppens, as appears in the undis- 
and Tbird turbed good fortune of the wicked 
Dialogues. (xxi. 7-15, 22-34), Ho persists, more- 

over, even more strongly in decdariug 
his innocenee, appealing to the judgment of God, 
who apparently 19.50 hostile to him, but whose jus- 
tice will ultimately induce Him to become the 
avenger (go'el) of that inmocenee (xvi. 17-19, xix. 
2). 

In the third dialogne, as tlie friends begin to 

weaken in their attucks, Job emphasizes the impossi- 
bility of eontending with such nu opponent as God. 
Of eourse Job must outward)y suecmnb; but even 
agninst God he will ın Ita hisright, and is willing 
{9 prove it, if God will appear aud auswer (xxvil, 
1-6. xX8i.), The discussion is ende by Yımırs 
appenrance in the storm (xxavi six. 80, xl. 1- 
5). Vırwr veninds Job.of the Ninitations of human 
nature, and Job, hunb)y admitting them, no longer 
sceks an answer to his question. 

In the eomse of time various interpolations were 
Made in the text of the poem. These eomprise: (1) 
«number of passages that have been placed among 
the foot-notes fu the edition by Siegfried mentioned 
above: (2) the parallel texts, so called because they 
are parallel deyelopments of the corıesponding pas 

cs in the genmine tex 


Later Ad- 
ditions and xili. % 
Changes in 11-16; 
the Text. (3) corrections and revisions of Job's 

specahes made for tlıe purpose of har 
monlzing them wirh the orthorlox dectrine of retri- 
bution (these rovisions inelade xüi. 7-10 fil, 12 as 
glosses], 13-25; Si. 11; xt. 10-18; asiv. 13-22; 
. 7-23); (4) passages covtaining a polewic 


against the idensexpressed in the poem (xxviii. 1-9 
and the so-called speeches of Elihu. xxx 
Ch. xavii. rejects the eflort to fathom the di. 
vine wisdom and to discover the rule of its work- 
ings, these being regions into which human under- 
standing and empiric knowledge cau not penetrate. 
Speculation here must give way to faith. The fe. 
of Ynwn @yir'at Adonai”; x 28), that is, relig- 
ion, and {he departare from evil (“sur me-ra‘ ”), that, 
is, morality, take the place of seience, which here 
has reached the end of its resources, 

The speeches of Elihu contradiet the fundamental 
teachings of the genuine poem of Job, according to 
which it is Impossible thatthe rigbteous should suf- 
fer, all pain being a punishmeut forsomesin. Elihu, 
however, assumes that sulleriog may be decreed for 
the righteous for pedagogie reasons, as a protection 
against greater sin, and for moral betterment (xxxäll 
17 et sey.. 23-80). How little these Elihu speeches 
come into tie general scheme of the poem is shown 
by the fact that Elibu is not mentioned either in 
the prologue or ia the cpilogue, being entirely 
ignored by Yıwr in the latter. They have been 
defended as genuine by Umbreit, Stiekel, Schlott- 
mann, and Budde (1876: and in his commentar, 
[1896], especially pp. xxav.-xxavii.). On Studer 
eritieisin in “ Jabrb. für Protestantische Theologie" 
(1875, pp. 698 ei seq.: 1817, pp. 545 et seg.) and in 
“Das Buch Hiob für Geistliche und Gebitdete 
Laien” (1881) comp. Budde, “Beiträge zur Kritik 
des Buches Hiob,” pp. 77 et seg. 

The textual eritieism of Job must rest on the Maso- 
retie text (see Baer, “Liber Jobi,” 1875). As La- 
garde has pointed out (* Anmerkungen zur Griech- 
ischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien,” 1803. pp. let 
that text goes back to a single original manuı- 
seript, so that notling in regard to textual correc- 
tions is gained by a eollation of manuscripts. The 
recently discovered Babyloninn Bible manuscripts 

are important only for tho history of 

Textual Ihe vocalization and aceentuation of 
Critieism. the Biblical text (comp. Harkavy and 

Strack, “Katalog der Hebräischen 
Bibelhandschriften der K. Bibliothek in St. Peters- 
burg,” 2 parts, 1875), Jerome, wlıo in his version 
of Job closchy followed tlie Hebrew, calls for little 
notice (comp. Hupfeld, “Beleuchimg Dunkler 
Stellen in der Alttestamentlichen Textgesch.” in 
“Studien und Kritiken,” 1830, Pp. 1571 et seg.: No- 
wack, “ Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus für die Alt- 
testamentliche Textkritik,” Göttingen, 1875). 

The Septuagint version, being a very free render- 
iog of tho Book of Job (comp. Bickell, * De Indolc ac 
Ratione Versionis Alexandıinw in Interpreiando 
Libro Jobi,” 1982), must be used very cautiously; 
rer it can not be denied that it con- 
tains many traces of the correct read- 
iug (comp. A, Mers, "Das Gedicht 
von Hiob.” 1891: C. Siegfried, * The 
Book of Job,” 1893). For the Targum of Job see 
'W. Bacher ia “Monatsschrift,” xx, 208-223. Tlıe 
Syriae translation (“ Peshitin”) may also be con- 
sulted, but as it was corrected after the Septuagint, 
its agreement with the latter does not mean much 
texfually, For the Arabic translation of the poem 
by Suadia Gaon see I. Colin, Altona, 1989; “ CEuv- 
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res Compi£tes de R. Saadia Guon,” v. (ed. Bacher), 
Paris. 1598. Emendations of the poem must often 
be based on conjectur: 


FINLIAGRAPRY: Commentarie 
su hokin in Ve 
mentaries and, Introdnetions to tie (4, 

re espeelally H. Ew 


For the eurlier exegesis, Ro- 
‚stamentuum, v.; anıd fc com 
For modern 
A ed. 184: 1. Hirzel 
. Olstmasen. cu. by 

2 Ferstinand Hit R ostermann, 
Hiod, in Herzug-Hauck, Reat-Fnene, viil, 9126; KR. Budde, 
1. Dutmn. 1807. Pranslations wich eommmentartes A, Merx. 
Studer, ISL: H eu Dax site Testament, TE 
hen, Tortvay üher das meh“ Hioh, 1588 1olt- 
1801} F, Barthgen, in Kuntzsch, Dir: Heilige Schrift 
ten Testuments, Ale, item. IHab: Deutsch mit A- 
y Eywelehrtn. 180%: Frierlnien Deitzsch, Des. 
Buch lol Letpsfer IRD. Kor problems In te Book at John 
3. Mehihoi, Das Problem des Buches Mick, in Neuc Jahed. 


Für Deutsche Theologie, 188, pi. 8 et Ley. Die 
Probleme im Buche Ha, in Neue Jahr. Fir Phünlagie 
und Püldagorik. 1896, pp. For spechul questions.on 
gomposition, 1. Gril, 2 "Com position des Buch 


1. ne. Jalı and Solomon, 1587 
Dunn, us above; L. Lauc, Die Com pesition des Buches Hiob, 
1608. "For textunl erftielsun. 4. Bickeil, Kritische Bearbck 
knıy des Johdielags, in Wiener Zeitschrift für Runde des 
MHongentaneten. vi. IBT-I47, PAR, BEER: Y. 1-20, 153-108; 
idem, ‚Dichtungen der Hobriter, it., 18%} idem, Das Buch 
Job wach Anleitung der Strayhik und der Söptuaginta. 
Vienna, 1804; P. Vetter, Die Metrik dcs Buches IHob. in 
Bitiinehe Studien, ed. Dardenhewer, I1.4, Freiburg, 107: H. 
Grimme, Metrisch-Aritische ‚Emendatignen un, Buclic 
Hioh, in Theal. Quartatschrift, Ix: 

12-118, 250-277; 0. Voigt, Bin, 


Hiob, Tübingen. ISW) 


1% Bars In Stuten Jon Rrtinen, 1EOS np. DSREE ch 

lin. Ber: Hent des Buches int, Ad ie, in Stade 
Zalschrit, 1600. 307 et een. 8 
EG. 8. 


JOB, TESTAMENT OF: Greck apocryphal 
book, containing u hagsudic story of Job. Tr was 
fivst published by Angelo Mai in the seventh volume 
of Ihe “Scriptorum Veterum Nova Oollectio” (pp. 
180-191, Rome, 1833), and was transtated in Migne’s 
“Dictiounaire des Apoeryphes” (ii. 408), but vc- 
mained unnotieed by erities until Montague Riiodes 
James, in bis notes to tho “ Testament of Abraham” 
(in “Texts and Studies.” p. 155, Cambridge, 1392), 
called attention to it, Kohler, in the “ Kolut Me- 
morial Volume” (1897, pp. 264-338), vepublished 
and translated Mai's text, with introduction and 
notes, and about the same time M. R. James reodited 
the work, after a Paris ımanuseript (which gives n 
test by no Incins superior in value to Mai’s), ia 
poerypha Ancedota” (pp. 304-187, Cambridge, 
1397, with an introduetion). The hook was eon- 
emned as apoeryphal by Pope Gelasius I, about 
496, in his deerce concerning cunonical and non- 
eauonical books. In Mai's version it has u double 
utle: “Testament of Job the Blameless, the Con- 
queror io Many Contests, the Sainted ” (which seems 
to be the older title) and * The Book of Job Called 
‚Jobab, and His Life, and the Transeript of His Tes- 
tament.” For the identification of Job with Jobab 
(Gen. xxsvi, 33) see Septuagint, Job xlii.; also 
Aristcas, In Eusehius, “ Prieparatio Evaugelicn,” ix. 
comp. Kohler, Le. pp- 267 et seg., and James, 
be. D. kixar.) 

Like the Patrivrchs (camp. Test. Patr., Adam, 14, 
and Tan., Wayeli. 8, ed. Buber, and Bo, 2), Job in 

a farewell address to his children re- 
Contents of views his life, telling them that he is 
the Book. nf te generation of Abraham, a de- 

seendant of Esan (Gen. &e.), and was 
knowu as “Tobab," a rich nuler of the land of Ur 
(Ausitis), before God ealled him * Job” because of 
bis martyrdom (see Jon, Orrrrcat. Vrsw): that his 
socond wife, their mother, was Divalı, the daughter 


of Jacob (comp. B. B. 156). Like Abraham, he 
had changed from idolatry to the worship of tlıe 
true God, the Maker of heaven and carth (comp. 
Num. R. xiv.): yet as he had set out to destroy tlıe 
idols of the land, the work of Satan, he had been 
told by the archungel of God to prepare for a life- 
long battle with Satan, but at tho same timo he had 
been promised lasting renown as a great spiritual 
athlete and a crown of amarantı iu tlıe work to 
come, after the resurreetion. *1 shall from love 
‚of God endure until the end,” Job said, and receiver 
from the augel the seal af Ife (comp. Sotah v. 5, 
and Kohler, L.e. pp. 271, 216). Satan, after having 
first attempted, in the guise of n beggar, to get Jab 
into his power, but without success, secure from 
God permission (evınp. Targ. Job i. 12) to take away 
all his possessions (ch. i.-., ed. Kohler; eb. i.-vüil,, 
ed. James). Job then relates how he used his great 
wealth for the beneßt of the poor; how of the 180,- 
009 sheep he owner he separntecl 7,000 

His Wealth far the clothing of orphuns and wid- 
and  ows, of poor and sick: 800 dags 

Charity. watcheil his beep (comp. Job xxx. D), 

aud 200 hishouse. Of his 9,000 camels 
he caused 3,000 to work for the poor; and he sent. 
out ships laden witlı goods for re feebie, sick, and 
unfortunate. Of the 130,000 (340.000, Mai's text) 
wild asses In his possession he set 500 aside, and the 
offspring und all the proceeds therefrom were given 
to the needy. 

The four doors of his house were openctl to the 
ponr, who came from all parts of the country to en- 
joy his hospitality (comp. Gen. R. xtviil., Ixix 
Ab. R. N, cd. Schechter, }. 7, ii. 14), hirty tables 
loaded with all kinds of food were set for the 
straugers, twelve of them for widows, and none 
were turned away Dungry. Of his 3,500 yokes of 
oxen, 500 were for the use of the poor. He em- 
ployed fifty bakeries for the bread of the poor 
(comp. Ber. 580; Hana b. Hanilai) and assigued 
speciul slaves to serve them at. the tables. Some 
poor persons were hired for that purpose, so that 
they might support themselves; he released many 
poor from theirindebtedness. Themilk of his cows 
And ewes llowed iu such plenty that passers.by were 
invited to take a share (comp. Job xxix, 6), and the 
servants that distributed the meat among the wid- 
owsand the poor were so overburdened with their 
task that they broke out. into eursings (comp. Job 
xxxi. 31). At the table slaves played on harps and 
on other musical instruments, and he himself took 
the eithara, intoning a song of thanksgiving and 
praise to God (comp. Gen. R. xlis., Iiv., and Ab, 
R.N., ed. Schechter, Text A, vii.; Text B, xiv. 
33-34). After each feast held by his children in 
turn, to atone for any possible offeuses committed 
hy them through pride, he not only offered sacrifiees 
(dobi. 5} but also gave gifts of charity to the poor. 

These tbings, however, Satan begrudged Job, 
so he destroyed his sheep and enmels and herds by 


fire, or had tlıem taken by marauders, 
Satan’s Finding that Job in his piety still gave 
Mischief. praiseto God. instead of blaspheming, 


be came in the guise of the King of 
Persia and besieged hiseity, eapturing all the gonds 
thereof; then he overthrew ihe house of Job and 
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killed all his children, and everything he possessed 
was taken. Yet under all thesesad happenings Job 
bravely spoke the words: “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord huth taken away; biessel be the name of the 
Lord” (Job i. 21). While Job sat on his throne 
mourning over his children, Satan cume in the 
form af a grent Aurrieane (comp. “ruah kozmi- 
Ion,” Gen. R. xxiv.; Yer. Ber. ix. 13d: Mek., 
Beshallah, to Ex. xiv. 24), threw him upon the 
gromud, und smote him from head to font with lep- 
Tosy, so that his whole body was envered with sores 


and worms (comp. Ab. R. N. Le; Tischendors, 
“Apoenly pocrypha,” p. 67). Forseven yenıs 
(48 3 MS.) he sat on a dunghill outside 


of the eity, while his wite, Sitis, who had been 
brought up in royal luxury, served as water-carrier 
10 win bread for herselt aud him. Alterward (after 
15 yoaxs; Paris M8.), when she was no longer al- 
lowed to take him bread, Satan, disguised asa bread- 
seller, went to meet her, asking, as the price of tlırce 
loaves af bread for her starving husband, for the 
hair on her head; to save her husband from famish- 
ing, she consented (comp. Shab. 59a; Akiba’s wife). 
AtJast, when under te influence of Satan, her pa- 
Lienee gave way, and fu an impassiaued appeal, full 
of paulios (oontrasting her former riches and glory 
with her present stare of gloom and poverty) and 
poetie grandeur, she culled upon Job to curse God 
and die (comp. LXX. Job ii. 9). Job, however, in- 
dignnnely robnked her, and challenged Satan, who 
ul been hidden behind ler al) this while, sayin 
“Only aucoward iglits with frail woman; come forth 
and wage war with me!" Then Satan broke forth 
into tens, and said, “I yield to thee who art the 
great wrestler,” and left him, abashed (ch. iil.-vi., 
ed. Kohler; ix._xxvü., ed. James; comp. B. B. 162: 
“The grief of Satan was greater than that of Job"). 
As to Job, the great “arhlere” or “wrestler,” see 
IY Mace. vi. 10, xvil. 15-16; and Philo [where Job 
is frequently characterized as such]: comp. Heb. 
x. 32, 
The tlıree friends of Job, kings like himself, Bli- 
phuz, King of Teman (comp. Targ. to Gen. xxxvi. 
12%: “Ma’yan Gannim,” ed. Buber, p. 9), Bildnd of 
Shah (Gen. xsv. 2), and Zophar (B. 
The Three B, 13b; Yalk. i. 766), who had come 
Friends withtheir body-guards toseehim, were 
of Job. dumfounded at finding Job, who had 
exeelled them all in wealth, in such a 
state; Eliphuz offered a song of lamentation, in 
which all joined, recalling all.Job's former splendar, 
each strophe ending with the refiain “ Whither has 
thy glory gone?” Joh in his reply pointed to “the 
splendor and glory that will be minn at. the right 
hand of the Suvior in heaven among the Holy Ones 
in the imperishable world. Kings perish and their 
glory vanishes like the shadow ina mirıor, but God’s 
kingdom Tasts forever. and its glory is iu the chariot 
of my Father” (ch. vit,, ed. Kohler; xxvii._xxxii., 
ed. Jameg). The whole chapter isa most powerful 
effusion of Hasidean sentiment, and has its exact 
!lel in the penitential prayer of Asenath {sce 
. Exec. il. 193, s.r. Asexamm). 
Flipbaz, on heariug Job in his ubject state spenk 
thus contemptunusly of his friends and their glory, 
became Furious, and said, * Let us go hence!” but Bil- 


dad, pucifying him, said, *Instend of upbraiding 
a man thus afflieted, let us see whether his mind Iias 
a0t given way under bis great ordeal,” Billad ac- 
cordivgiy began arguiog with Job concerning God 
and destiny. Job, however, proved to be his su- 
Derior in wisdom, and showed that hie was initiated 
into the mysteriesof God which he (like the Essenes) 
wouldnot betray. Finally, Zopinı, stepping forth, 
suid: “We hare brought our plysieians with ns to 
eure you”; but Job declined, sayfng, “My cure 


cometh from God, te Maker of physicjans.” Here 
follows a remarkable scene, Wlile 
“The the friends were tus conversing 


Dead Shall Sitis appeared, dressed in rags, and 
Live.”  prostrated herself beforethekings, ask- 
ing them for the sake of their former 
friendship to have tlie bodies of her children taken 
out from the ruins of her house in order that tey 
miglit be given decent buriat. But Job interfered, 
saying, “My children will not be found; tley have 
been taken up to their Master in henven.” *Behold, 
he ravos!” tlie Kings exelaimer; but instantiy Job 
spelled the Ineffable Name, and all beheld the chil- 
dren of Job, with crowus on their heads, near the 
throne of God. Sitis, overcome with emotion, went, 
back to her master, Iay down in the manger of his 
eattle, and died. Tlie animals andafterward all the 
people of the city wept and mourned for her, and 
the dirge that was sung (says the writer) “is found 
iu the Chronicles” (ch. ix., ed. Kohler; xxxili.- 
x., ed. James). 

These marvelous things, however, did not pre- 
vent the friends of Job from contending that he 
must have sinned terribly to have brought upon 
himself somuch suffering, and when heresented these 
insinnations. Elihu came forward, imbued with the 
spivit of Satan, andspokehard words to Job. God 
showed Job afterward that Elihu was a wild beast 

(“serpent”), not aman (comp. Elihu 
Elihu, the asidentified with Baalam in Yer. Sotab 
Satanic v.20d). Thethrer friends fnally con- 
Beast. fessedl their error, brought to Job ani- 
mals to be offered as sin-offerings to 
tie Lord, and obtained pardon through Jod; Elihu, 
however, was not pardoned, A peculiar Iyrie song 
eloses this episode, in which the three friends offer 
praise that their sin js taken away, while Elihu, 
“tbe evil one, the son of darkness, the lover of the 
Serpent, the Northern One ["Zephoni”], and the 
‚hater of the saints,” is cast into Sheol. 

The story of Job’s restoration to healtlı is missing 
in the narrative. It contiuues witlı Job‘s return to 
the eity, where heheld a feast of tnnksgiving, ask- 
iojg the people each to give him a Inmb for the cloth- 
ing of the poor and four drachmas of gold or silver 
for their support. Thus taking upagain his former 
work of charity, he soon became rich, maried 
Disah, and became the father of ten children, as 
before. ‚Job finally admonishes his sons, summing 
up bis ethics and his religion in the following pre- 
cepts: “Forsake not the Lord! Be charitable to 
the poor and do not disregard tlıe feeble. Take not 
unto yourselves wives from strangers.” This last 
command proves beyond the: possibility of douwbt 
tat the book is Jewish in character and eoncep- 
tion, 
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Alter having distributed his property among his 
seven sons, Job gave to each of his tlıree daughters, 
out of a idden treasure-bex, three-stringed girdles 

which God had given him that by their 
Job’s Three magic power he might be cured of his 
Daughters. leprosy and be endowed with new 

physicaland spiritun strength, so thnt 
he might foreenst all the secrets of the futune. As 
soon ns his dnughters put these girdles around their 
bodies they were transfigured, and, in the voices of 
angels, archaugels (heavenly archons), aud cheru- 
bir, sang hymns echoing the mysteries of heaven. 
all of wich were written down by Naher, the 
brother of Jolı. 


| 
| 


Sam. xvit. 17; I Kings i. 9): A deep well, situated 
just below the Junction of the valley of Minnom 
with that of Jchoshnphat, the chnunel of the Kidron 
being at this point 345 feet lower tlan tlıc level of 
the Tempte platcan. The weil is of nu irregular 
quadrilateral form, walled ap with large square 
Stones—aecorling to Al-Kasim, five yards in length 
and two in height (Mujir al-Div, “ History of Jeru- 
salem,” auno 1495 r.c., published ja “ Fundgruben 
«les Orients.” it. 180). Titus Tobler (in “ Das Aus- 
land,” 1806, No. 12) reports its depih to be 38 
When Robinson (“ Bibl. Resenrches,” i. 382) 
he found 50 feet of water, which he de- 

soribes as sweet 


visited 


Job, on secng fr 
death approaeli, | 


gave a eithara 
to his first 


daughter, Day 
(* Yonimah?), a 
censer to his 
second, Kussinh 
(* Perfume”), 
and @ dimbrel 
to his third, 
Amaltheas Horn 
(* Keron ha- 
Puk"), una 
they might wel- 
eome tie holy 
angels who 


came to take 
his soul; and 
while they 


played and glo- 
vie God iu 
the holy dia- 
ect. He who 
sitteth upon the 
Great  Chariot 
came and tok 
de snul of Job 
y with 
kiss and carried 
it eastward, 
where the Heav- 
eniy Throne is 
ereeted, Ami 
Ahe singing of Br 


but not very 
cold. In the 
Tamy season the 
well fls up and 
sometimes over- 
flows at the 
mouth, theover- 
Now being con- 
sidered by the 
inhabitants of 
the adjacent 
villageofSilwun 
to be the nagury 
ota fertile yea 
Usnally,  how- 
ever, the water 
runs ol under 
the surface, fiud- 
ing an outlet 40 
yarıls below. 
Besides in 
Mujir al-Div’s 
history, “Well 
of Job” oceus 
for *En-rogel” 
in the Arabic 
version of 
Joshua in the 
Paris and Lon- 
don  polyglots 
(Josh. xv. ?). 
The well is not 
mentioned by 
the earlier his- 
torians of the 
Crusudes; but 


his daushters 
aud the great 
monming of 
te people, par- 
tienlarly the poor and the fatherless. his bady 
was taken to the grave. The dirge is given at ıh 
close of the book (ch. xh-xil., ed. Kohler; xH.-Ii.. 
ed, James). 

James (2. Introdnetion) hesitates to assign the 
whole book to Jewish sources, but the Micrashie 
leis in Kohler (}.c.) suffieiently prove that the 
s one: of (he most remarkable preductions ol 
the pre-Christiau era, explienble only when viewed 
in the Vight of ancient Hasidean practise 

". 

JOB, WELL OF itlıe modern Bir 
the Biblical En-rogel {Josh. xv. 7, In 


(Eruen a holageay 


ub and 
26; U 


Job’s Well, South of Jerusale 
ne Ameekan Chung, Jerusmtem.) 


later it 35 desig- 
mateil the “Well 
of Nehemiah,” 
identified with the * Well of Fire,” on the 


i. 19-22; Robinson, Ze. p. 381, note 5). It 
«lesigmated also the “ Well of Jeremiah ” (Tobler, 


h itinerary published by Hottinger in 
Cippi Hebraiei” gives it the name * Wall of 
Joah.” supposedlly on the strengtli of I Rings. 7, 9 
(see Schwarz, “Palästina,” pp. 238 et #eq.). But 
is designation oceurs only after the sixteenth 
eentury, * Job” in {his connection can not be, as bas 
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beun suggested, a eommption ol “ Joab,” tho reverse 
being (rue. The identificntion given by Brocardus 
with (he En-rogel of the Old Testament admits of 
no donbt, Josephusnotwithstanding (* Aut,” vil. 14, 
where Eu-rogel is described as situuted in the 
royal garde E6H 


JOBAB: 1. Son of Ioktan the Shemite (Gen. x. 
29; I Uhren. i. 23). 
2. Son of Zerah of Bozrah; second king of Edom 
(Gen. xxavi. 88, 34; I Chran. i. 44-43). In the 
Greck version of the Book of Job, at the end, there 
is the following addition: “ This man is deseribed 
in the Syriac book as living in the land of Ansis, on 
she borders of Idumaa and Arabia; and his name 
s Jobab: and he, haviug taken an Arabian 
begot a son whose name was Ennon. And he 
himself was the son of Zure, who was one of tiie 
sons of sau, und Bosorrha; so that he was the 
Art in descont from Abraham, And these were 
to Rings who reigned in Edom, which eountry he 
also ruled over: first Balak, the son of Beor, and tie 
name of his eity was Dennabn; and after Balık 
Jobab.” etc. From this it Ims been supposed that 
this Jobub was identical with Job. 

3. Cunaanitisch king of Mudon (LNX. “Maron ”), 
hose aid Jabin, King of Iazor, imvoked in ie 


strugle witli the Ismeliten (Jon 2. 
4. Bon of Sliaharılm by bis wife Hodesh (LXX. 


* Ada”); of the tribe of Benjamin, altıough appar- 
only born in Moab (TOhron. vili. 8-9). In the Sep- 
tuagint this Jobab is culled * Jolad.” 
‚A Beujamite, son of Elpaal (I Chron. viüi. 18). 
5 m. B. P. 
JOCEUS (JOCE) OF YORK: English Jew 
of the preexpulsion period; Teader of tie York com- 
munityat the time of tlie massacre in 1190. He is 
mentioned in the first English shetar, of 1176 (Ja 
obs, "Tows of Angevin England,” p. 59). He wus 
ousof thoso who attended tlie coronation of Richard 
L., doubtless as the representative of the York con- 
gregation, and escapei Ihemassaere (ib. D. 10). On 
his yetum to York, where he had a house which 
tivaled a eitadel in the seule and nıagnificence of its 
constrnetion, he was attacked by the moh, and with 
his wife and childreu joined other fugitives who 
songht refuge in Clilford’s Tower. When the de- 
eision was reached to put one another to death rather 
than fall into the hands of the enemy, Joceus was the 
first to act, slaylug bis wife. Auna, and his children ; 
he him: Jain last by Yom-Tob of Joigny 


is probable that Toceus and Samuel Hoppecole 
held the Yand in London on which the chief syna- 
gogue was built (ib. p. 234). ii 
JOCHANAN. Sce Jomaxan. 
JOCHEBED (73>%).--Biblical Data: Wife 
and amt of Amram, and mother of Auron, Moses, 
and Mirium (Ex. vi. 20). She was the daughter of 
Levi, and was born iu Egypt (Num. xsvi. 59). In 
the account of Moses’ birth, Juchebed is indieated 
ing the daughter of evt, her name not 
iD. 


bei giv 
I, 

In Rabbinical Literature: 

tilied by the Talmudists with Shiphrah, one of the 


midwives ordered by Pharach to kill the new-bora 
male children (Ex. j. 13 et sg); Ihe name is ‚eiven 
various interpretations (Sotah I1b; Ex. R. i. 1N. 
The “houses” with which God PR the 
midwives (Ex. j. 21) were those of priesthood and 
royalty, realized, in the case of Jochehed, in the 
persons of her {wo sons Auron and Moses (Ex. R. 
xlvii. 5). She is furcher identified with Jehudijah 
I Chron. iv. 18), this name, interpreted as “the 
Jewess,” being given to her because, by disobey- 
ing Pliaraoh's order, sie foundedl Ihe Jewish nation 
3 To elneidate Gen. 15, where 
n of Leah aresaid to be thirty-three, while 
only thirty-two are enumerated, the Mirdraslı names 
Jochebed as tlıe thi: ‚hird. But astbis would ap- 
pear to confliet with Nun. axvi. 59, where Jochebed. 
is said to have been born in Egypt, it is further ex- 
plained that she was born when her parents were 
entering Egypt, in the “ gateway o[ the city” (Gen. 
R. xeiv. 8; Ex. R. i. 28). 

Moses was eighty years old when the Israclites 
went out from Egypt (comp. Ex. vii. 7), and the 
Israclites were in Exypt 210 years; Jochebed there- 
fore was 130 years old when she bore Moses. An 
allusion to this is fonnd in the weight (130 shekels) 
0F the silver chargors offered hy the princes for the 
dedication ofthealtar(Ex. R. 1.23: Num. TR. xt, 10). 

The Didrash also explains why Jochebed could 


hide Moses no longer than three montlis. When 
Pharaoh had given theorder to throw the male chil- 
dien into the river, Anıram repudiated Jochebed, 
who bad been pregnant three months. But, urged 
by Miriam, he inmmediately vemarvied her, and the 
Bay pilans caleulated thetime for Moses’ birtli from 
that day (Ex. R. 1. 17). The second wedding was 
as spiendil as the first; Jochebed sat in her nuptiai 
chamber, and Miriam and Aaron dauced before her 
db. i. 23), The story of Jochebed was used by 
Rabbi (R. Judah ha-Nasi) to divert his undienes 
when they became sleepy. There wasoneea woman 
in Egypt, hie told them, wlo gave birth to 600,000 
children at once; om being asked who (hat woman 
was, he said sie was Jochebed, whose son Moses was 
worth 600,000 Istuelites (Cant. R. iv. 2). 

In the Mabzor Romi (p. 59a, Mantua, 1718) there 
is a piyyut for Simhat Toral, begiuning “ Azlat Vo- 
kebed,” the subjeet of which is Jochebed's lumen- 
tation over Moses’ death (comp. Epstein, “ Mi-Kad- 
moniyyot-ha-Yehudim,” pp. 128 and sIv. ), 


. Set. 

JOCHELSON, WALDEMAR: Kia ex- 
plorer and ethnologist: horu in Wilnn Jan. 1, 1856. 
1, aud 
became identified witl the revolutionary movement. 
Compelled to jeave Russia (1830). he went to Swit- 
zerland, where he reinnined Som stud; 
Zurich and Bern, and keeping in touch w. 
revolutionary movement as editor of the “Vyestnilk 
Narodnoi Yoli,” which had a clandestine cirenlation 
in Russia. On bis return to Russia in 1884 he was 
arrested and eoufined for three years in the Petro-Pav- 
lovsk fortıess iu St. Petersburg, and in 1887 was sen- 
tenced by order of the czur to exile for teu years in 
northeru Siberia, in the province of Yakutsk. 

In Siberia Jochelson made a special study of the 
language, manners, and folk-lore of the aboriginal 
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inhabitan peeiatly Ant ol the Tuugus, Yakıts, 
and the fast-disappeariug Yukazghirs. 1lis articles 
on those subjects began to attraet attention, and in 
1594 he an a fellow exile, Bogoras (Tan, also of 
Jowish deseent), were by speein! permissionattuchen. 
to the first expedition od the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graplıical Society (180 which had beeu sent to 
that part of Siberia at (he expense of a wealtl 
Russian promoter of artand science named Sibir; 
akov. On that expedition Jochelson discovered 
among the uatives iu the outiying regions two Yuka- 
ghirdi then considered as extinet. The Impe- 
rial Geographical Society publisheil bis diseoveriesin 
the Geld of ethnology, while the Iinguistie reports of 
ion were acquired for publication by 
the Imperit Academy of Seience, 

When tie Jessup expelition to north Asia was be- 
ing fitter out by the American Musenm of Natural 
History (New York), Ihe Russian Imperial Acudemy 
of Seienee, in answer 10 a request, recommended 
‚Jochelson anıl the above-named Boyoras as the men 
best Atted to contribute to its success by knowledge 
of the country aud of the native dialeets. After 
another two years and a half in te distant north, 
son returnel with theexpedition to the United 

and is now (1904) studying there the ma- 
terial which he and his wife, who accompaniel him. 
in the last jonrney, have collected. Jochelson's 
chief work on his special subject is * Materyaly po 
Izueheniyu Yukagirskavo Yazyka i Folklora ” a. 
terint for the Study of the Langunge and Folk- 
Lore of the Yukaghirs), published by the Imperiat 
Academy of Science (vol. 1., St. Petersburg, 1900). 
He wrote also “Ueber «die Sprache und Schrift 
der Jukagiren ” (Bern, 1900). He has contributed 
large) to scientifie jownals in various languages. 

m, P. Wwı 

JOD. See Arrıraner, Hengew; Yon. 


JOEL.—1. Biblical Data: The superseription 
of the second book of the sorcalled Minor Propbets 
names as tie author of the buok “Joel, the son of 
Petlel.” Further historical record is wanting. It 
is even impossible {0 get an idea of the prophet's 
personality Trom the contents of his book, because, 
In eorrespondence with its partly oratorical, party‘ 
visfonury style, all personal traits have been omitted. 
Only this cum be coneluded from his writing, tat 
he was a Judean and that at the time of his pro- 
phetical activity hie lived in Jerusalem. On the 
other hand, imaginative suppositions tty to prave 
from passages like Joel i. 9, 18; it. 17 that he be- 
longerl to the tribe of Levi. 

—— Critical View: The nanı Joel” was quite 
common, being borne by the first-born son of Sanıuel 
(1 Sum. viii. 2, and by prominent Levitesof (hie time 
of David (I Chron. vi. 18 e6 seq.) and of Hezekiah 
(IT Chron. ssix. 12). “Joel” means * Ynwn is God” 
(comp. Ps. 1. 1; Jen. xl. 24); it is, tlierefore, the 
transposed form of ymıbx. In theface of thisclearly 
recognizuble and wholly appropriate meaning of the 
name, it is not necessary to suppose (with Baudissin) 
Yntitis tbe jussive of burn (= “may He [z.r., God] 
prove”); nor (with Nestle) that itis the participle of 
Sys, which, corresponding fo the proper name: 
Sp Arabic,“ wa’il”) oceuning often in the Sinaitic 


inseriptions, is supposel to menu “strong-willed.” 
The fact that bye js found also asa Phenieian proper 
name (sew “C. 1.8.” 132), proves nothing agalast the 
most natural interpretation of the nanı 

What non-Biblieal sources tell of tie Prophet be- 
longs to the realmı oE Fable. According to pseudo- 
Epiphanius (i. 245), Joel was from tie town Bethor 
of the tribe of Reuben; but according to the Syr- 
jan pseudo-Epiphauius, the true rendiug is “ Bet: 
Me‘on” (to be read instead of pr MM). the place 
mentioned in the Aesha inseription (line 9) ns M 
tie, but which, according to Jash. xiü. 17, orig 
ivally belongen to Reuben. 
BIBLIOGRATIIY : See bibliograplıy under JORL, BOOX or. 

V.Rr. 

2. Eidest son of Samuel and father of Heim Ihe 
. 2; I Chron, vi. 18 1A. V. vi. 
omitted in I Chron. vi. 13 (A. V. 


nane 5 
the word Yo (= “and the second one”), cor- 
rupted into yon, is erroneousiy supposerl to be the 
name given hy the chronieler t0 the ellest som of 


3: 


Samuel. Joel amd bis younger brother Abialı, or 
Abijah, were made jndges in Beer-sheba when Sam- 
uel old aud could no longer make his nsual eir- 
emit (comp. I Sam. vii. 16, 17). They disgraced 
ineir office by takiug bribes aud perverting judg- 
ment; and their misıleeds provoken tie penple Lo 
ask for a king (dd. viii, det au For the different 
opinions of the Talmudists with respect to the 
sins of these two judges see Aussaat ıy Raupınıcar. 
ERATURE. 

83. An ancestor of Sammel who is mentioned in T 
Chron. vi. 21 (A.V. 36), and who in verse H(A.V. 24) 
is enlled * Shaw.” 4. A Simennite prince (dd. iv. 
35). 5. A Reubenite; father of Shemalah (db. v. 
4,89. 6. A Gadite chiet did. v. 1%), 7. Achiefof 
issachar (@i. vi. 3). 8. One of David’s wmighty 
men, indiented as the brother of Nuthan (id. xi. 38). 
In the parallel list of II Sam. xxili. 36 he is eulled 
“Igal, the son of Natlınn.” 9. A Gershonite Le- 
vite, a prince in the tinıe of David (I Chron 
x Nx 10. Son of Pedaiah; a A 
vi. 


2. of David (id. x 


. 12; comp. No. 2, above). 12. One of 
m wives (Ezım x. 48). 18. 
after tlıe Exile 


Chron. xxi 
those who married forei 


Son of Zichri;a Benjumite overs 
(Neh. si. 9). 
5.6.1. MS 


Data: The 
JE tie Book of Joel are divided into two 
ng sespectively (1) ch. 1. 2-H. 17 and 
@ ch. The contents of {he first purt 
may be summarized as follows: 

The prophiet at the beginning calls the attention 
of the elders and of all Use jnlabitantsof the land to 
a coming event Le like of which hasnever been seen, 
a terrible visitation by locusts (i. 2-7), which will be 
eoineident wich a famine, and wirich will together 
reduce the entire land to flıw bitterest misory (.10- 
12, 16-20). The prophet exhorts Ihe people ’to fast, 
to pray, and to mourn {i. 13 ef aeq., di. 1-12 et s00.). 
In this double visitation the prophet perceives the 
approach of the “day of the Lond” (i. 15), which 
is to be usheredl in hy a terrible aftlietion (Hi. 2-11) 
unless the people became traly repentant (i. 12-17). 
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In the second part it is first related how the peo- 
ple did acımally bring about a gracious change in 
Gad’s plans by obeying the prophet’s injunetions 
di. 18); this is followed by Yırwır's answer to tlıe 
prayer of the people (ii. 19 e£ seg.); then there is the 
pronise of relief from famine through abundant 
rains aud through a marvelous fruitfuluess, after 
wich the spirit. of propheey is to he poured out 
overall tlesb, aud Ihe day of the Lord will draw near, 
aecompanied by tersifying signsin heaven anıl cart. 
These terrors, however, are not for the Jews, who 
will be resened in the day of judgment because they 
called on the Lord, but for their enemies (li. 1-8). 
At the time of the change in the fate of Judah aud 
Jerusalem the Lord will gatber all nutions into the 
valley of Jehoshaphat (see Jenosrapnar, VALLEY 
or), there to be destroyed through the Fullilment of 
the diviug judgment of wrath (iv. 11-13), because 
they have plundered the trensuries of the Lord and 
havo soll the sons of Judah and of Jerusalem to the 
sons of the Grecians (iv. 5-8). God will be a refuge 
for His people (iv. 16); stinigers will no longer 
pass througl Jerusalem (iv. 17); the soil of Judah 
Wil Income exceedingly fruirful, and a fountain 
will even water the valley of Shittim (&.e., the un- 
fruitful Jordan valley), wherens Rgypt and Edom 
will be changed iuto a wilderness on account of the 
evil they have done to Judalı (iv. 18-19). 

— Critical View: $ 1. That Joel consists oftwo 
parts appears from ii. 18, which, if therules of lHe- 
Drew syntax are applied, must becon- 

Duplieate strucd as a marmative reporting the 
Character, chango of God’sattitude subsequentto 
tie exhortation to repentance. Only 

througl a misunderstanding of the methoil of Ife- 
brew narrative will the demand be urged, in oppo- 
sition to 4his construction, that such a report should 
necessarily inchule the story of tle actnal aecom- 
plishment of penitenee. Stylistic carelessuess ii 
very usun] fu Hebrew marrative; and theact of pe: 
tence is Jeft to be supplied by tho reader fronı the 
eontext—i.e., in {his Instance from the propletical 
eshortation to repentance {the accomplished peni- 
tence must be supplied between verses 17 aud 18}. 
On the other hand, neither the interpretation of the 
imperfects in verse 17as jussives nor even the read- 
ing of the consecutive imperfects (KP9, etc.) as 
sinple historical imperfects (X3p, ete.) Justifies the 
following translation approvadby De Wette, Baudis- 
sin, and others: “Then will Yawrz be jealous for 
His land and will proteet His people; and Ynwa 
will speak and say to His people,” etc. In this zen- 
dering, which is madmissible ou linguistie grouuds, 
the words following verse 17 appear as a promise 
comneeted with the foregeing petiion for a return 
to fvor, anıl the prophecy of Joel would tlien form 
a consecative whole. But even the acteptance of 
this theory would not remove the difliculties in the 
way of Axing the time of Joel’s prophee 
$ 2. Date of the Book: Theory of a Pre-Exilic 
Period : (a) Acconling to the formerty generalty ac- 
eptel opinion, Joel wrote in the beginning of the 
reigu of King Joash (836-797 n.c.), and was there- 
tore the oldest prophet, to leave a book of proph- 
eeies. This (heory of an early date of composition 


was, above all, strongly supportel by the fact that 
no mention is made of tlıe Assyrians. 

The beginning of the reign of Joaslı was urged in 
view of the failure of the book torefer to or to name 
, who, accnrding to II Kings 
$. E 3 “ threateved Jerusalem under 
Joaslı (comp. Hazaeı). 

In further support of this theory stress was lid on 
the absence of any reference to the king, which 

weuid point to the period of the mi- 
Reasonsfor nority of Joash. wlile tlıc predoni- 
the Time nance of the priestiy influence led to 
of Joash. the conclusion that Joash, at the be- 
gluning of hisreign, was under the in- 

finence of the high priest ‚Jehoiada. Another point 
recment in fayor of this date was the hostility 
shown to the Israelites by the nations, mentioned 
in iv. (A.V. iii.) 4, 19, wbich was made to refer to 
te rebellion of the Edomites under King Jchoram 
of Judah (849-842 2.c.), on which occasion the 
Arabs and the Philistines plundered Jerusalem (II 
Chrou. xxi. 8.el seg., 16 e£ seg.; comp. & 8, below). 

(%) König places the composition of the book at a 
much Jater date, but still in tie pre-exitic period; 
namely, in the time of King Josialı, or in the period 
immediately following. His reasons are tlese 
The form of the propheeies is too finished to date 
from the beginwiog of the prophetic style of wri- 
ting; indecd, the linguistic chmacter is that of about 
ihe seventh century 7.c. Moreover, the contents 
reflect the time of ‚Josiah, because iv was chen that 
the great famine occurred which Jeremiah (Fer. xiv. 
2-0) deseribes in a similar way to Joel. Finally, the 
mention of the Egyptians points to the last years 

of Josiah (or else those immediately 

Reasons for following), relerriog to Josiah’s cam- 
the Time paign against the Egyptians. The 

of Josieh. fact that neither the Assyrians nor the 

Babylonians are alluded to militates 
ig’s dating, since ull the other pre-exilic 
mos to Jereniah, recognize God’s 
jndgment, v is to fall on His people precisely 
in the extension of the Assyrian and, later, of the 
Babylonian empire. 

Theory of a Post-Exilic Period: This theory was 
first, aud in the beginniug rather hesitalingly. 
brought forward by Vatke; since then it has been 
adopted by Merx (who takes the book for a midrash 
written after 445 B.C.), by Stade, Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, Wildeboer. Nowack, Kautzsch, Dulım, Oort, 
Cornill, and others. The last-named scholar. hold« 
ing Ihe book to be a compendium of late Jewish 
eschatology, places it in the year 400 2.0. because 
Jerusalem at that time not only was inhabited, but 
(da temple (i 14. 5), as well as a wall (ii. 9), 
which would indicate a period after Nehemiah. 
But he overlooks the fact that the walls mentioned 
ia the text are certainly those of te houses within 
the eity. 

Of all tat has been adduced in support of the 
post-exilie theory, only passages like iv. (A. Y. iii.) 
17 really have any weight. The statement, “Then 
shall Jerusalem be holy. and there shall no strangers 
pass through her any more,” indicates a eity that 
had been destinoyed—a file that befell Jerusalem 
only under Nebucha zar (see further 88, below). 
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On the other hand, iv, (A.Y. fi.) I can not be ap- 
pealed to, since the words mat 1% do not mean, 
as was formerly believed. "ta bring back the enp- 
y’owhich would indeed lea to the presup- 
position that denortation of the inhabitants of Juden 
and Jerusalem had precedel—but more correetly "to 
turn the 

The otherre 
ory are not very plausible, act that the 
king is not mentioned is not remarkabie, since the 
king is likewise not mentioned io Nahnm and Habak- 
kulk. If silence of Ihis sort is of wei 
be considered just ns devisive against a po 
dating jE the governor and high priest were not 
mentioned ina work. Neither is theabsence of any 
mention of the high places and their cuit beside the 
Temple at Jernsalem vemarkable, since Isaiah and, 
before him, Amas recognizu only the Templcat Jern- 
sulem as the habitation ol God; and Isainh, unlike 
Amos and Hosen, even polemizes against other 
Places of worehip. When, however, Jocl iu i. Ispeaks 

of the discontinuance of the meat- and 

Objections drink-offerings as u calamity, aud in i. 

to Post-Ex- 13 ei seq. calls on the priests 10 fast in 
ilie Date. conseyquenee, this should not be cou- 

sidered as proof of any high regard 

for the ritual, an attitude so uiterly foreign 10 the 
pre-exilie period. Isafalı also mentions tie meat- 
offering (Isa. i. 18), and Amos einphasizes the ob- 
servance of the Sabbatlı (Amos viil. 5); aud when 
the pre-exilie prophets yeject the external worship of 
Gud. they du so only In so far asit tends to represent 
the whole of man's rellgions life and to displace en- 
tirely the true inner relationship to God (obedience). 

On the other hand, tie nppointment of a fast on 
tbe ocension of exceptional afllietions is found in the 
narratives of the Book of Kings (I Kings axi. dr 
comp. II Chron. xx. 9). It hus justly been pointed 
out that the way in which Joel, by dint of his pro- 
phetie ofee, gives, as It were, higher commands to 
{le priests, does not at all aygıce with the position 
which the priesthood oecnpiel dning the time of 
the Persians and later. The post-exilie composition 
of the book can lenstof all ba proverl Srom the men- 
tion of tle “elders” (see especially }. 14, where, 
however, DYpr isaccusalive, not vorative), since Joel 
does not speuk of them as oflielal persons. but con- 
notes by “old men ” only the most respected of the 
people. 

The post-exilie theory, moreover, far froin remov- 
ing difficulties, gives rise 10 various additional ones 
of a serious mature. In the first place, the accept- 
ance of the post-exilie thenry of composition necus- 
sitates the wholly improbable Iypotlesis that tie 
Prophet ini. Let say. places himself at the end of 
time audl speaks to tIie generation of the last day. 
Siuce there is no announcement oE tie final day 
the conelusion is natural that che opening ad- 
dress of the book was intended for Uhe contem- 
poraries of tie speaker: but, if so, the apoealyptic 
interpretation of the opening words becomes impos- 
sible, and this negatives one of the most weigghty 
arguments in Tavor of the Inte date of composition. 
It must be notice, moreover, that no memion of 
a future judgment is made untila 1{A. Vi 
). for which reason the nations lostile to Isracl 


re not mentionel until then (eg., in iv. [A V. 
ii.)2. 

Another diffieulty arises when, for the sake of 
the post-exilie theory, the loeusts are taken to mean 
not real but “apocalyptie locusis”; 
that is, such as {he fantasy of Ihe 
oted to illustrate the 


The 
Plague of prophet has in 
Locusts. final judgment. But the plague of 
locusts is represented as actually hav- 
ing begun; the prophet deseribes it without indi 
ting that it is to be expected in the future; and be 
therefore exlorts his coumtymen, who have suf- 
fered this afflietion with Jim, to Jamentatjon and re 
pentance. Moreover, by *loeusts” is not meant, us 
some have held, the mounted army of a human ın- 
emy, forthere is nothing in the description to indi- 
ante anything else than a real plagte of loeusts IE 
it were true {hat by them the prophet intended 
horsemen of the enemy, (er would result the iu- 
congruity ofcomparing an army of horses and riers 
to heroes and warriors {il 4. et sag) When the 
swarms of locusts are called “ vorthern ” (NY) in il. 
20, it is indee«l most natural to think of an arııy com- 
ing from (he nortli, because loeusts in Palestine al- 
ways come from thesouth. Whereas it is not unrea- 
sonable to argue that the loeusts here deseribed 
might have been driven into Palestine by a north- 
east wiud fron the Syrian desert (so Volck). this 
theory, ja face of the more natural explanation of 
ADS, appcars only anınkesbift. But Ihe difieulty 
disappears witli the hypothesis next to bo con- 
silered. 

$ 3. Theory of the Origin of Joel in Two 
Different Parts Written at Different Time: 
The theory that cl. fi.-iv. (A. V. ii. 38-i1.) are Lo Lie 
separated from ).-ii. was first hrought forward by 
Rothstein in the German trunslation of Driver's 
* Introcuetion to tlie Old Testament,” Berlin, 1896 
{p. 333). He starts out with the fact that the gen- 
oral assumptions in the 1wo parts wa wholly dif- 
ferent: iv ch. i. etseg. peopleand state(Indah) appear 
in unimpaired integrity ; the evil.of the dayisa ter- 
rible plague of locusts together with an all-devoun- 
ing droughr; in the passages where te relation 10 
other nations is characterized, there is no trace ol a 
distressing eandition brought about, in a political 
sense. by te enemy Gi. 17: comp. ib. 190). On 
the other hand, in iüi. et eg. (A. V. ii 28 et scq.) the 
whole historical background is a polilienl one; a 
reference to tlıe time of need indieated ini. Let aeg. 

is not to be discoveredl (ao more so in il 

Difference 18); moreover, Ihe people, at least a 

of Back- v large part of then, are in exile; 

ground. ihe judgment from which they are to 

besaredaccording to i. ef seg. las long 

siuce come to pass; and ‚Terusulem is already trodden 
down and descerated by Gentiles. 

Finally, it must be üdded that u large number of 
passages in iii. (ü. 28 ef seg.) are wholly lacking in 
originality (with the exeeption of iv. [Ni.] det seq., 
where probably fragments oa vigorous original 
have been preserved). Rothstein eoneludes from 
this that ch. 3. and fi. were written by Joel during 
the minority of King Joash; that, on theother hand, 
ch. ii. (ii. 28 et seq.) and iv. (ii.) date from a post- 
exilic period, anıl were written by an author who 
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was Jucking in originality, so that he conueeted 
elaboration with the older prophecy in ch. 3, and 
is the recognized ease wilh Obadiah, verses 10-21 
ion many purallels are found in Joel 
iii. e6.0g. (1. 28 eßseq.]) and 1-9. This author, how- 
ever, who for his part regards the plague of locusts 
mnouneed In ch. ji. as a symbolie references 10 the 
iproacl of hostile hordes, also wrote ii. 20, in which 
place he expressly ehose expressions which would 
Jead one 10 think of the “northern ” arıny (Ü.e., the 
army of heathen which had already entered the 
comntry) together with the swarms of loeusts which 
he interprets symbolically. In the same way Si. 10- 
J1 (or else only Ua) originated from the same hund, 
since those veises give the Impression that the au- 

tlıor meant powerful armıies rather than locusts. 
When, on Ihe other hand, it. is objected (by Bau- 
dissin, in * Einleitung in die Bücher des Alten Tes- 
taments,” 1901, p. 499) that in this way the diMcul- 
ties attendant on the tine Autermimation are by no 
means removed, since tlıc Teusons for and against a 
preexilie date apply to both halves of the book, it 
must still be recognizerl (as Baudissin himself admits) 
that (he difeulties of the pre-exilie theory are 
greater in the second part. Moreover, it can not be 
admitted that the tensons which could justify the 
aceeptance of the pre-exilic theory are found almost 
entirely iu thesecond part only. The plachng of the 
Propheey in te opening perlod of Kiug Jonsh’s 
reign, wbich rested on the identification of the hos- 
tilities mentioned in iv. (ii.} 4 ei sey. with the re- 
volt of (he Edomites under Jehorum, will, how 
ever, have to be abandoned. The difieulty arises 
that these deseriptions apply even less 


a 
Geil wi 


Reasons to a post-exilie period than to the time 
for the of King Jonsh (sce below). At any 
Division. rate the prophetie character of ch. j. 


"und #,, in contrast to tie apocalyptic 
character, whieh wetually begins with iii. 1 (il. 28), 
is alone suflieient {as is also emphasized by Ban 
sin} 10 justify the chronolngical determination of tlıe 
two parts. Furthermore, tbe oratorien! attitude, 
the vigorous langunge, and the origmality of ex- 
pression aud of illnstrations—of which the pietwre of 
being sprenel out like tie morning upon the moun- 
tain is found only in Joel (it. 2)—speak for tlıe older 
date of composition of tlıe first part. 

It is wong to suppose tt the perfection of forın 
of this propheey Indieates that it was wor written in 
the first period of prophetical composition, becunse, 
in the face of the song of Deboraliand of the elegies 
on Saul and Jonathan, the possibility of perfection 
of form in the period in which Joel wrote can not 
be denied; just. as in other liseratures also the first, 
poetieal writivgs have always been preceded by a 
longer stage of poetie development. Whether or 
not Joel really prophesied under Jonsh, or is to be 
Diaced only sharuy re Amos, elevant, if 
One scparates ch. d 
4,11, which are based on tle early theor In favor 
of the tiine shortly before Amos, Bandissin has sug- 
gested, not withont justiee, that also in Amos a 
plagne of locusts together with a draught is men- 
tioned as a divine punishmient (Amos iv. 6-9: comp. 
vil. 1-6) and that in this hook, as a in Joel iv. 
Gi) 4 e6 eg. (if this passage as well as iv. fit] 9 


i 
„and at the same time Hi. 


et se. also dates From an older prophecy), there isa 
complaiut concerning the delivery of captured slaves 
(Amos ji. 6, 9) which, ie spile of single variations, 
makes it easy to suppse that the same event is here 
meant, namely, the killing of the Judeans at the 
tinıe of the revolt of Edow against Judah under 
Jehoram (comp. Amos i. 11 aud Joel iv. [iii] 19). 
The mention of tlıe “sons of tlıe Grecians” (in iv. 
.} 6, if this still belongs to the older part) can 
hardly be taken asa proof against this theory (ai- 
tltough it has been brought forward to prove a very 
late date of composition), since there is no reason 
why Grecks should not have been mentioned in an 
early pre-exilie period. 

On the other hand, the fact tut most of the data 
pointing to a post-exilie composition are found in 

tbe second half of the bock, after ch. 

Reasons iii. (ft. 28), speuks for the later compo- 

for Later sition of ch. iii. and iv. (ii. 28-i.). 
Composi- This is assumed on tbe following 
tion.  grounds; Ouly Judah is expresiy 
mentioned, whereas the idea seems to 
be to connote both Judalı and Israel (thus ch. iv. 
[i.} 2; but not so in ii. 27); also because in the de- 
scription of the appronching day of judgment for 
the nations and the glorification of God’s people 
there is no reference to Ephraim; finally, above ull, 
because in jv. (iüi.) 17, as hasalready been remarked, 
not ouly the destruction of Jerusalem is presup 
posed, but also the dispersion of God's people, 
Israel, among the nations, and the division of Israel's 
land. 

As to the question concerning Ihe prophetie sources 
of the respective passages, it is probably ensier 
to derive the passages iii. 5 (ii. 32) from Öbadiah, 
verse 17; iv. (ii.) 18 from Ezek. xivü, I et seg.; und 
16 from Amos i. 2—all of them in a part 
which gives the Impression of a dull anıl barren 
style of writing—than to suppose these passages in 
Joel to have been original. For these reasons the 
supposition that fi. and iv. (fi. 28-üi.} were written 
iu a post-exilic period sceins [0 ofer the ensiest solu- 
tion of the ditticnity. 

$ %. Theory of the Revision of an Older Book 
in a Later Period: Te division of the book into 
two parts convinees Baucissin (Z.e, p. 499) that such 
a revision must have taken-place. He consirlere the 
deseription of the judgment of the nations with its 
reference to te scattering of Israel, the division of 
the hund of Yırwa, and the passing of stiangers 
through Jernsalemn as additions of the reviser. But 
the tlieory leuves open the pu ity that single 
parts oE the second half of the book many have be- 
longed to the origiml composition and were ineor- 
porated in the compilation of the Iater writer, di 
reetiy or else with certain changes to sult the times 
In view of this, and of the further supposition, first 
suggested by Rothsteiu, tbatihe second antlor made 
changes and additions also in the first part, there is 
little difference between the two theories. Morcover. 
it is possible to agree with Baudissin Hat the.origival 
g dlops not need to haveoriginated in the Persiau 
period. It is indeed adrisable to place its composi- 
tion as late as the time of the Ptolemies, since theu 
the mention of Egypt might refer to the war in 
Beypt. 
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Biprosraravı Comment 

Kleinen Propheten, 
wfartcs Kaugetischer PHauthuch} 
Konnnentarsded., I rei, in Stra 
gyerasster Kommentar,2d ed., JSSS: 
nen Propheten (ta wil 
arbeiten, part \.), 1892; W, Nowack, ia Hamlkommente 
187; 3. Pusey, The Minor Prophels 1888: F. W, Farrar, 
The Minor Prophets, Pheir Lives and er, in Men uf 
the Bible series, IS: A. Crednen, Der Pruphet Joe, 
Ucher tand Erkdärt, 1831: BE. ier, Der Propb ‚cl, 
Neu Ucberseizt und Brhtärt; Aug, Wünsche, DIE 
ung stcs Prnpheten Ferel, 2512 (gives a couplete bibliography 
eb to 15° Aualbert Merx, Die Prophetie des Joch rend 
Ihre „Unsteyger 9; Berk, Die Propheten Micha und Jod, 
Erktärt, ed. Lindemeyer, 18) holz, ntenter 
zum Buche des Propheten Juch, 1: ugeu VOUFEUX, 
Te Prophete Joel: Tutroduetion, Critique, Traduction, eh, 
Commentuire, 1883; W. W. L. Pearson, The Prophcen of 

Its Untiy, Its Al, and tn 0) Is Gommpaskiion, L 
Grätz, Juel, Br 572: F. U. Hirsch, The, Age 07 
Juel, in Hehraiea, Ne! 1819; Kessner, Dus Zeitalter 
des Propheten Jact, 1 Preuss, Div Pruphelie Jucte, 
1889; H. Holzinzer, Sy heharakter und Abfasungszeit 
des Buches Jacl, in Stade's Zeitschrift, ix. 9-BL; G- B. 
vrayı Die Paratiel Passagen in Jo in Their Beasiug un 
Date, in The kurposttor, 1893, Suppiement, 
>, Matthes, iu Thentoyisch Pijttscht ft, Sl. 
1) 357-388]; A. B. Davidson, in The Er 
March, 1888; Yolck, Der Prophet, Fuel, In Herzon- 
-löntenc, IX. R3h-237 ; Robertson Smih aud briver, 
‚Jucl, in Eneye. Brit, 

E61. V. Rı. 

JOEL, DAVID: German rabbi and author; 
born Jau. 1%, 1815, ut Inowrazlaw, Posen; died 
Sept. 7, 1882, at Breslau; brother of Manuel Jotl. 
His father, who went iu 1992 as chief sulbi to 
Schwerin-a-W., as wellas R. Akilm Eger of Posen, 
iustruetel him in the Talmud. In 1888, in order 10 
complete his edcution. he went 10 Berlin, where 
he attended the Talmudie lectures of Rabbis 
Oettinger and Landsberg, and, at the same Ume, 
the secnlar eoursus of Priedriel von Raumer, H. 
Steffens, and Neander at the university. After 
being ordainedl rabbi (1842) he accepted (1848) a call 
to Schwersenz, Posen. There he wıote “Midrash 
In-Zohar,” or “Die Religionsphilosophie des Sohar 
und Ihr Verbiltuiss zur Allgemeinen Theologie” 
(Leipsic, 1849). This book, wbich is at tle same 
time a entlieiem of Adolplie Franck’s “La Cabale,” 
is indispensable to every student of the Zohan. A 
year after the publication of his work he receive 
his degree as Ph.D. From 1859 to 1879 he acted ns 
rahbi at Krotoschin, Posen. In the latier year heae- 
cepted a call to the Jewish Theologieal Seminary at 
Breslau, and entered upon his duties with the be- 
giuning of the year 1880. 

During the perivd that he remnined at Bresinu— 
somesrhab less than three yaurs—he wiote his book 
“Der Aberglaube und die Stellung des Jndentiums 
zu Demselben,” only two parts of wich appeared: 
part i., aceompanying tlıe annmal report of the senui- 
nary at Breslau for 1881; part H., published after 
the death of the anthor by his brother Manuel Toil, 
anıl accompauyiag the annwal report of the semni- 
nary for 1888. 

Binuioskarıv: ‚Jahresbericht des Fildisch-Thelauischen 

Seminars zu Breslau, 1881. pp. H. et sen. 

5. BZ. 

JOEL B. ISAAC HA-LEVI: German tosafist, 
oU the twelfth century; bum prohably at Bonn; 
die at Cologne about 1200. Joel studied in his 
youth at Ratisbon under Ernnanıt m. Isaac, Isaac b. 
Mordlecai. and Moses b. Joel, with whom he later, 
Kept up a leumed eorrespondenee. I is not known 
whether he also studiel under Isaae b. Asher ha- | 


unmenten'zue den 
teiner, IS, 


Ion, Katz 
sen, Die Adei 


but as Isaac b. Mordeewi and 
‚re pupils of (his great tasafist, tley 
wonld naturaliy have communicateil to their owu 
pupils {he doctrines of their master. Joel studied 
An Mayence, where he was the 
pupit of Eriszen u. Narıran, who speaks of him 
with muclı alfection, and whose son-in lay he be- 
came. Joel taught chiefly at Bonn au Cologne, 
and at lis death was succeeded by his son Eriezen 
3. Jows as rabli and teacher in (he lalter city. 
Another son, Uri, died as a martyrattlie stake In 
aud bis friend Morpeca 2. Eriezer wrote 
a.dirge on his deanlı 

Joel, who was among tle most eininent Talmudie 
authorities of bis time, wrote tosıfot to variaus 
treatises of the Talmud. "They have not, however, 
been preserved; though they arequoted in the man- 
uscript ofthe " Mordckai,” where Joul's“ Yesod "and 
* Perishah ” are also mentioned, Its difieulkto de- 
termine the natureof these two works, buttley wure 
probably short conmentaries to tie Talmud. Many 
of Jocl’s responsa and decisions are found in the 
works of his son Eliezer; fu the * Mordekai.” whose 
author was Eliezer's great-graundson; as well us In 
Isaao ». Mosus’ “Or Zarun'” and in Assıuk B. 
Jenter's halakot. 

Foc’s relation to Eplruim b. Isune is noteworthy. 
Altiongh he was originally a pupil of this pecu- 
liar man, he subsequeutly beeame his persistent au- 
tugonist, te teacher assıumning an atlitude of exas- 
peration toward his former pupil. Joel attempied 
to uphold the authority of Inter tindition agatust 
Ephraim’s excessive independenee; his manner was 
very deeisive, though he never forgot the respeot 
due to his old master. 

Joel also wrote liturgienl pocms, of which six 
have been preserved, and wich all deul with the 
bloody perseeutions of the Jews of Germany. 
Though simple in huguage uud not very artistie in 
form, they are touching dirges on tlıe sorrows of 
Ismel. 
erg rg In, BEA 

chat b. Hiltel, u. AB-IH, 18%; Tandehath, “Anmude Tra- 

nudan, pp. 81-82: Nichael, Or ha-Hayıta, No, WB: Zunz, 

Fiteratuörgeseh, yp. 00; Gum, 2 pn. 391-292 Wöntains 

a German transl. of a selihab by Joel); idem, Z. G. Hindur, 

De 6. 


JOEL B. JUDAH SELKI HA-LEVI(LÄM. 
MEL?): Author of * Dibre In Iggeren." a desorip- 
tion of the sufferings of the Jews of Glogau when 
that town was besieged by ibe Prussiaus in the 
winter of 1740-41. Tt was published at an un- 
known place ju 1741, but became so rare that many 
of liographers did not know ofit. It was ro- 
cently veprinted by Joseph Fischer (Orarow, 1895) 
together with Nathau Hannover’s “ Yewen Mezu- 
Jah.” under tbe title “Shene Sefarim Niftahim.” 
In the * Dibre ha-Tggeret,” which is written in the 
style of piyyutin common to that period, te mune 
author veews several tines, but the simame 
never added. M the end there isa 
song hy his brother Asher Lämmel, who was a 
dayyan in Glogau; and (bis is probably the ren- 
son why the name * Lämmel ” was added by Stein- 
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JOEL, KARL: German philosophical writer; 
born March 27, 1864, at Hirschberg, Silesia; son 
of Rabbi H. Joel of that city and neplew of David 
and Manuel Joel. Edueated at the gymoasium of 
his native town and the universities of Brestau 
and Leipsie, he graduated as Ph.D. in 1896. The 
following year he went ıo Basel, where he was 
aditted to the philosophical faculty as privat- 
docent in 1993, becoming assistant professor iu 1897, 
aud professor in 1902. 

Jotl has written many philosophieal and philo- 
soplico- al essays iu speeinlist journals, as 
the * Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Philosophische 
Kritik” (vols. xovil., eix. ef se); “Archiv für die 
Gesch. der Philosophie ” (vols. viii. et seg.); “ Woch- 
enschrift für Chu ‚e Philologie”; etc. He is 
also the author of: “Zur Erkeuntnis der Geistigen 
Entwicklung und der Schriftstellerischen Motive 
Platos,” Berliv, 1887; “Der Echte und der Xeno- 
phontische Sokrates,” vol. i., 20. 1893; vol. ii., ib. 
1991; “Philosophenwege,” ib. 1901 

T. HM. 


8 

JOEL, LEWIS: British consul-general to 
Chile; born in Dublin 18%4; died iu London Feb. 
28,1999, He was cducatedat Bristol; iu May, 1861, 
wasappointed unpaid British vice-consulat Cobija; 
and from Sept.. 1868, 10 Jung, 1866, was aeting 
French consul tliere. In 1867 he was for a short 
time acting charge d’allnires at Caracas, and in the 
followiug year was named commissioner in the 
mixed British aud Venezuelan commission for the 
scktlement of British claims agaiost the government 
of Venezueln. In 1809 Joel was again actiug chara6 
d’alluives as well as consul-general at Caracas, and 
in tlg following year was promoterl to be cousul ut 
Rosario, an position which he oecupied for seven 
years, Subsequently he became consul successively 
At Brindist, Italy; Georgia, U. 8. ; and Cadiz, Spain; 
and he was theu promoted to be consul general for 
the departinents of Prnama, Bolivar, Magdalena, 
and Cauen. Later on Joel became consul-general 
10 Ohile, and had charge of the legation of Santi- 
ago, from which he retived om a peusion in Jau., 
1804. 

Jocl was the author of 
Tondon, 1879. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY 
London dafly 
J 


“A Consul’s Manual,” 


‚Jew. Chron. March 17,181; Times and other 
'apens Of same date. 5 


JOEL, MANUEL: German rabbi; born Oct. 
19, 1826, at Birnbaum, province of Posen; died at 
Breslau Nov. 8, 1890: son of Rabbi Heimann Joel 
of Birndaum. In 1949 he went to the University 
of Berlin tostudy classical philology and philosophy. 
In 1852 Jovl passod his examination as “Öberlehrer, ? 
and took the Ph.D. degree at Hallein 1854. In that 
year he accepted a eall to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Breslan, where hetaught for nine years. 
In 1864 he wus appolated successor to Abraham 
Geiger, n 


} work cons 

of he most prominent followers ot RR 

Mein, R. Simeon ben Yolai, R. Jose ben 

R. Tudah ben “Tai (* Monatsschri 

Preference, however, was for veli 
VITL—H 


ious philosophy. 


His series of 


in which he was 10 do pioneer work. 
essays on Ibn Gabirol (* Monatsschrift,” 1857; 
reprinted in bis “Beiträge zur Gesch. der Piiloso- 
phie,” 1876) was intended as a critical review of 
Solomon Munk’s langes.” Heslıows Ibn Gabi- 
rol’s “ Mekor Hayyim ” to benothing buta text-book 
of Neoplatunie philosophy, and that its author had 
no claim whatever to 
Joel then 
turned his attention to 
Maimonides, devotiug 
two papcıs to him, one 
being a comprehensive 
aceouut of Maimon- 
ides’ system (* Die Re- 
ligionsphilosophie des 
Moses ben Maimon,” 
in the Breslau Jew. 
Theol. Seminary Pro- 
gram of 1859; 1e- 
printed in “ Beiträge,” 
i.), the otlier proving 
him to be one of the 
sources of Albertus 
Magnus (“ Verhältnis 
Albert des Grossen zu 
Maimonides,” in the Breslau Jew. Theol. Seminars 
Program of 1863 ; reprinted in his  Beitrüge,” i.), 
After this Jotl devoted himself to tbe exposition 
of the systems of two almost forgotteu Jewish pbi- 
tosophers, Levi ben Gershon (“Levi b. Geishon als 
Religionsphilosoph,” in “ Beiträge,” 1.) and Hasdai 
Crescas (“Don Chasdai Crescas’ Religionsplilo- 
sophische Lehren in Ihrem Geschichtlichen Ein- 
fiusse Dargestellt,” in “Beiträge,” ii.). Inquiry Into 
the philosophy of tlie Iatter Jed Jocl to the discov- 
ery of Spinoza’s depeudence on Jewish thinkers 
(“Spinozu’s Theologisch-Politischer Tmerat anf 
Being Quellen Geprüft; zur Genesis der Lehre Spi- 
noza's,” in “Beiträge,” il.). Jo@l’sohjcet in his pub- 
lications was tw ofold: first, he wished tomakc possi- 
ble a better comprehension of the Jewish philosophy 
of the Middle Ages; secondly, hedesired to show the 
influence which had been exerted by Jewish philos- 
ophy on the Christian scholasties (" Etwas über den 
Eintluss der Jüdischen Philosophie auf die Christ- 
liche Scholastik,” in “ Beiträge.” i.) and om the non- 
Jewish world in general (* Ueber deu Wissenschaft- 
lichen Einfluss dus Jud uthums auf die Nicht-Fü- 
dische Welt, 


Mannel Joüt, 


üge," il). 
other publicatious the following may be 


Of Joel: 
meutioned: *Zur Orientinmg iu der Cultusfrage” 
(1867); _“Festpredigten” (1867); “Notizen zum 


Buche Daniel”; “Etwas über Sifra und Sifre” 
usphilosophische Zeitfragen” (1 
Gutachten über den Talmud” (177): 

fe des Heidenthums Gegen Juden und Christen 
in den Ersten Jahrhnuderten der Römischen Ciesa- 
ven” (1879; “Blicken die Religionsgesch.” (2 vols., 
1850-83), a work of prolound research and of great 
value for the student of Jewish and Christian lit- 
erature of the first and second Christian and pre- 
Christian centuries; “Gegen Giklemeister” (1989: 
“Predigten aus dem Nachlasse von Dr. M, Joul” 
@& volg.. 1892-98). The “Talırbuch für Tüdische 
Geschiehte und Litteratur,” pp. 25-90. Berlin, 1904, 
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contains a postlimmeous essıy by Joel entitled “Der 
Mosaisınus und das Heidentkum.” 


: Getenkblätterzur Rrinnernugan Dr. Man- 
hal, U ie Winsen 
des Fud. 


apıt 
Br 
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JOEL IBN SHU‘AIB. See Isy Sera, 
Jona. 

JOHANAN B. BAROKA: Teacherof the scc- 
om century (second aud third tannaitie periods); 
disciple of Joshna b. Hanaviah and collengue of 
Elcazar b. Hisma (Tosef., Sotah, vil, D; Hag 
He maintained a scholk intercourse with Jol 
vd. Nuri. Quite a considerable number of ii 
has been banded down in his name, and many of 
them, partieularly thase concerning wmarital 
civil affairs, were adopted as Inw (Br. &B.K. 
5; Kelim, xvii. 11), Heisalsoeited in 

According to him, the sayiug (Gen. 
tful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth,” implies that the duty of ımeinl propagation 
devolves upon woman as well as upon man (Yeb. 
vi. 6). He taught that whoever profanes tlıe name 
of God, even seoretly, is punished publichy, whether 
the deed is committed intentionally or unintention. 
ally (Ab. iv. 4; AL. R. N... od. Schechter, p. 350). 
Bintioanapuy ; Bacher, „ig. 

Mistnah 1, 187; Frankel, Dar 
rt. 18. 

ss SM 

JOHANAN GADI (Greek, Tasdır): Eldest of 
the five sons of Mattatlias the Maccabee (I Mace. 
ii. 2; Josephus, * Ant.” .8 1), though the least 
important. When Joxarıray took the leadership 
and was beiug hard pressed in the country cast of 
the Jordan, he sent, Johanan with the bagguge to 
the friendly Nabatwans; but another tribe, tIıe sons 
of Jambri, seized it and killed Jolunan. His death 
wos avenged by his brotliers Jonathan and Simeon 
(1 Mace. ix. 35-42; Josephus, “ Ant,” xili. 1,88 28; 
*B.7.”5.1,806). This wagie end is in strong con- 
tast to the surname “ Gadi” (133, meaning probabiy 
*the Lucky”). The rabbinieal sources ascribe more 
importance to Johanan, but these accounts arc con- 
fused (sce "R. E. I.” xxx. 215), 

. S. Er. 

JOHANAN B. GUDGADA: Scholar and 
chief gatekeeper at the Temple in the last years of 
its existence (Tosef., Sliek 14); senior of Joshua 
d. Hananiah. He surviveid the destruetion of Jeru- 
salem, and was present at: (lie mıemornble sessions of 
the Jabnch (Jam: Sunhedrin that Iaid the founda- 
tion of the Talmudie treai “Epvyor, and before 
which he gave certain “evidences” (Yeb. xiv. 2: 
Git. v. 5: comp. Bauy. vii. 9). One rabbivienl 
source makes of hin a diseiple of Gamaliel IT. and 
an expert mathenatieian (Hor. 10a): but this evi- 
dently rests on an error, Ya (=R. Jonanan D. 
Nurt) having been mistaken for "22% (= R. Johanan 
d. Gudgada). As it reads. the story is anachronis- 
tie, since Johanan was older than Joshua, wlo was 
the senior of Gamaliel. Of Johanan’s life and work 
nothing more is kuown than that he gave theabove- 
mentioned evidences (see also Hul. 55b), and that 
he was a Hazex (Ilaz. ii. 7). 


Two of Johanan’s grandsons, or nepbews, are 
said to Iavo lived in the days of Rabbi. They were 
deaf-mutes, but regulariy nttended Rahbi’s lec- 
tures, aud by tie motions of their heads aud lips 
appeared t0' follow and understand him (Hag. Ba). 
Now, as ‚Johanan had reacheil Ihe age of manhood 
prior (0 the destruction of the Temple (70 C.E.), it 
is chronologically ineredible that his nephews, or 
even his grandsons, slould have attended Rabhi’s 
leetnres in the Jast decades of tie second century. 
Tt might therefore be assumed that here also J'3% 
was wisread 3727, were jt not that another, more 
reliable source preelndes that assumption. There 
it issaid: “ The sons of Johan b. Gudgada were 
deaf-mutes; still they wersentrusted with the direu- 
in Jerusalem ” (Tosef., 
0b). They were therefore 
eontemporaries of Joshua; and aecordingly it may 
be conjeeture that in te Babylonian version the 
inivia! sign in v9 (= R. Joshun) was converted into 
the letter 3; hence the erroneons name 137 (* Rabbi”). 
Mehn ha-Misınah, 1.'9; Frankel, 
. Sederha- td 


8.M. 


JOHANAN BEN HA-HORANIT: Palestin- 
fun tan of the first genarution; disciple of Hille) 
(according to Frankel, “ Darke ha-Misimah,” p, 58, 
note 8, a disciple of Shammai) and teacher of Eleazur 
b. Zadok. Once, during a famine, his pupil Blenzur 
fonnd him eating dry brend with salt and told his 
father thereof, whercupon the latter, a disciple of 
Shammai, scot Johanan some olives. But Johanan, 
notielug that the olives were wet, and therefore, ac- 
cording to Hille, Niable to be unelean, refused to 
ent them (Tosef., Suk, i. 8; Yeb. 150). It is also 
recorded that a visit was paid to hin, on the Feast 
of Tabernacles, by Une elders of both Hillel's and 
Shammat's schools (Suk. 3a: "Er. 130). 
BIBLIOGRaBHTE Hestprin, Seder ha-Dornt, ii.; Weiss, Dor, 

s M. Sen. 


JOHANAN BEN ISAAC OF HOLLE- 
SCHAU: Rabbi of the German community of 
London at the beginning of the eighteentli century, 
He edited * Teshubot ha-Geonin,” responsa of con- 
temporary rabbis on the pronunelution of the divine 
names, with additions of hisown (Amsterdam, 1707), 
and wrote “Mwasch Rab,” in which he sharply erit- 
icized the action of a certain London mbbi in regard 
to a divoree and au exeommmnication (published 
together with the preceding work). See Haxınro' 
SYNAGOGUE. 

Biprioerapny: Fürst, Bil. Sud. sv. Holleschan, . 405; 

Steinsemeider, Cat. Rodl. col, 

E23 8. Man. 

FOHANAN BEN JEHOIADA: High jwiest 
under Artaxerxes Ochus (859-338 2.C.); perhaps 
identical with the one mentioned jo Neh. xit. 11 
(“ Fohanan ” being read instead of “Jonathan ”} and 
22. Ile murdered his younger brother Jesus iv the 
Temple. probably fearing that, supported by the Per- 
in general Bagons, whose favor hie enjoyed, Jesus 
would deprive him of the dignity of high priest 
(Josephus, * Ant.” xi. 7, & 1; see ARTAXERKES JIL; 
Basoas). The ineident is not bistorically authen- 
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tienterl, theaccount being perhaps based upon events 
that happened in the reiga of Antiochns Epiphanes. 
A sinuilar story is marnuteil in Tosef., Yona, i. 12. 
Two brothers, both priests, attempted to aseend to 
the altar at the same Line, when one stahbed the 
other to tlie heart with a dagger. The high pri 
Jadılna was the son of Johan. 

“ S. Er. 


JOHANAN BEN KARFAH (mp): General 
of the Israclites at the time of Nebuchuinezzar (ec. 
586 n.c.). Aftertlic kiugdom of Juden had been des- 
troyod by the Chaldeans, the Babylonian king ap- 
pointe Gepanza b. Ahikam governor, witl vesi- 
denee at Mizpalı, over the rerunant of the penple that 
had remained in the country. Before him, astherep- 
resentative of tlıe government, appeared the Israel- 
itish generals Ishmuel b. Nethanialı, Johanan and 
Jonathan, the sons of Karealh, and others. This is 
the reuding of the Musoretie text (Jer. xl. 8), but 
the name of Jonathan seems incorreet, and is omit- 
ted in the Septuagint, in Josephus (" Ant.” x. 9, 
8% where, furtliermore, the name "Iotdrc, hence 
“Joida," replaces * Tohanan ” in Niese’s text), and 
also in II Kings xxv. 28, 

The generals notiecd that Ishmael intended to kill 
Gedallah; and Johanan, who seems to have hadan 
espeeil Fecling of friendship for Gedaliab, vohun- 
teoreil secretly To kill Tshmael before it might be too 
late; Gedaliah, however, wonld not eousent (Jer. xl. 
15-16). Islımmel carried out his intention, and Jo- 
ann b. Kareah, at the head of the other generals. 
fouglt with Ishmael “ by the great water in Gibeon.” 
The people who had been imprisoned by Ishmael at 
mer went over to Johanan, and Ishmael had to fleo 
(Jev. xli. 11-15). Johanau then gathered about him 
the generals and all the people he had saved in the 
‚hamlet of Chimham (Jer. xli. 17; Tosephus, “ Ant.” 
x. 9, 85, has Mändpa = “hamlet,” the unme appar- 
entiy having been lost), intending to lead them into 
Egypt, beyond the reach of te Chaldeans. The 
people sought eounsel of Jereminh, who ndrised 
tbem, auldressing himself chiefly to Jolunan (Jer. 
xUf. 8), 10 stay in tie countıy. But the generals 
and the much-tried people rejected the prophet's 
advice, and emigrated to Egypt under Tohanan’'s 
leadership (Jer. xliit. 1-7). Here all trace of him is 
lost. 

6. 8. Km. 


JOHANAN BEN MERIYA: Palestinian 
amora of the Afth or sixth generation (dth and 5th 
cont.).  Johanan is Frequently mentioned in the Tal- 
mud of Jerusalem in connection with both lulakicand 
haggalic subjeets, instanoes of the latter, however, 
predomivating. In a controversy between R. Mana 
and R. Hananiah as to whether auy high place may 
temporarily be used by a prophet as au altar, Jo- 
hanan used Josh. viil. and I Sam. vii. 9 to support 
the afirmative opinion of Hananiah (Yer. Meg. i. 
14; Lev. R. si. 6; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xwviü. 6, 
where the name “Jacob” oceurs). He also trans- 
mittel a haggadah of Johanan db. Nappaha (Ver. 
Pe i.D), 


Binnosrapıy: Baenı 
Mein ha-Yeruskalm 
“8 


Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 12: Frankel, 
Fb. 
M. SeL. 


JOHANANB.NAPPAHA (HA-NAPPARH): 
Palestinian scholar; born ut Sepphoris in the last 
quarter of the second centu dierl at Tiberias 279. 
Be is generally eited as * Johanan,” but sometimes 
by cognomen only (Yer. R. H. ii. 58b; Sanh. 
%a), which he himselE uses once (Mak. 56): but he 
i eited by hoih together. He tincen his de- 
scent from the tribe of Joseph (Ber. 202), but heknew 
acither of his purents, his father having died before, 
and bis mother at, his birth: he was brought upby 
his grandfether. His first teachers were the last 
Tamnaites or < wmaites Yannai, Hanina b. 
Hana, and Hoslwiah Rahbah. For a short time he 
also attended the lectures of Judah I. (Rubbi); but, 
as he himself said, his aequnintance wit Rabbi 
was only slight (see Yer. Bezah v. 
63u.) Te mentions again his pupil- 
age under Rabbi in a reference to an 
oceasion wien he sat seventeen rows 
behind Rab (Abba Arika), aud could not compre- 
hend the discussions (Pes. 3b; Hul. 137b). But in 
the short time he sat under him he is said to have 
manjfested such aptness as 10 convince Rabbi that 
great things might reasonably be expected of him 
(Yoma 32b). Ry Hanina he was instructed in the 
homiletie interpretation of the Bible—except the 
books of Proverbs and Ecclesinstes (Yer. Hor. ii, 
48b)—and probably in medicine, in which he be- 
led (Ab. Zaruh 28a). 

had an agreeable presence aud a pleas- 
iug disposition a be was kind and eonsiderute to the 
stranger as well as to his brethren; to the non-ob- 
servant as to the pious; to the ‘am ha-arez as to the 
haber ; wherefore he was beloved by his tenchers 
and honored by all (B. M. 4a: Yer. "Ab. Zaralı i 
42c; Meg. 10b. 160; ‘Ab. Zarah 26h; Yer. Dem. ii, 
23a; Bek. 31a), For.a time hesubsisted on the pro- 
ceeds of some amble land, a vineyard, and an olive- 
orchard, which he had inherited, and which he sold 
one after another in order to obtain an education. 
AS he expressed it, he exchanged the things that 
God ereated in six days for the things the delivery 
of which required forty days (Ex. xx. 11, Xxxiv. 
28; Deut. ix. 10; Cant. R. viil. 7). But all his re- 
sources Javing been ar last exhausted, he was com- 
pelled to follow some bread-winning oceupation. 
After a short time, however, he felt iinpelled to return 
to his school, where he earned, not without a stng- 
gle, the encomiums of his masters (Ta’an. Zn; Yeb, 
5a: Yer. Yeb. vüi. 9b; Yer. R.H. ii. 58a etseq.; Shab. 
112b: ‘Eı a). t last, owing to the universal 
homage paid to the yonng master, the patrinrch ac- 
eorded him a pension, and soon a lecturer's place 
was found for him. 

Johanan began teaching at his native place, Sep- 
phoris, and quickly became very popular there, 
One day his former teacher Haniva noticed unusu- 

ally large crowds hurrying toward one 

His place. Inquirieg the reason of his at- 
Teaching. tendant, he was told that Johanan was 
to Jecture at the college lately presided 

over by R. Bannn’ah, and that the people were 
fioeking to hear him. Hanina thereupon thanked 
God for permitting him to see his life’s work bear- 
ing such blessed fruit (see Haxısa ». Has). How 
tong ‚Tohauaa continued to actas teacherat Sepphoris 


His 
Teachers. 
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They had disagreed ou two 


before Haninu’s death. 
points of ritnal, and Johuman, not wishing to oppose 
his master at bis home, removed to Tiberias (Ver. 


Bezah i. 603; Yer. Sheb. ix. 38c, where the text is 
mntilated). Ir is donbtful wherher the two ever 
met agam, With his other teachers he maintained 
intimate relations to the end of their days. This 
was particularly the ense with Floslıaiah. He, too, 
zemored from Sepphoris and settled at Cusuren, 
where he opened a college aud whither Johnnan 
often went from 'Fiberins to consult hin on Ailicule 
proulemms (Ver. Ter. X 1. 580). 
These visits to bis aged ter 
Auring the last thirteen 
they were mercly sochnl 
needing Hosbaiah'shelp: “ 
t0 hig teacher is considered as one v 
Divine Presenee” (Ver, Sanh. xi. 80). 

At Tiberias Johanau opened an acadeıny, which 
5000 drew large munbers of gifted students, native 
and foreigu, among whom were te 
grent scholars Abbalıu, Amni, Assi 
IT., Elenzar ben Pedatb, Hiyya beu 
Abba, Jose ben Havina, and Simon beu 
Abba: as many scores of his disciples accepted 
and tauglıt his decisions, aud as he himself did not 
confne his labors to the preeinets of the college, but 
visited and leetured at other places (Yeb. 64b; Ket. 
7a), his fame sprend farand wie, and hisname more 
than that of any other tencher was on the Jips of 
scholars. In the Diaspora, whither his tenchiugs 
were carried by his disciples, his authority was al- 
most as great as in his native land, aud few conten 
porary scholars in Babylouin opposed him. As for 
Johanan himself, he recognized no foreign authority 
except that of Rad (Auıa Anska), his senior school- 
imate under Judah I. With Rab, Johanan kept upa 
eorrespondenee, aud aldressed him as “our master 
in Babylonia.” After Rab's death Johanan wrote to 
Rabys colleague 8 „ but addressed him as “our 
eolleague in Babylovia.” Sanınel sent him a com- 
plete calendar covering the intercaltious for a 
period of sixty years; Johanan, however, admit- 
ted merely that Samuel was u goor mathematician. 
But when Samuel transmitted to him a mass of dis 
quisitions on the dietary Jaws, Johann exelaimed, 
"I still have a master tn Babylonia!” He even re 
solved to pay him a visit, but rumor made him be- 
lieve that Samuel had in the meantime died (Hul. 
950). 

Johanan pursucd a strictly analytical method in 
his studies of the Halakalı. Penetrating deeply into 
tlıe sense of the Mishnah, and subjecting every part 

toa thorough examination and careful 


hs life, but 
man no Jonger 
hisrespects 
og on the 


His 
Pupils. 


Halakie comparison with more or less related 
Method. laws, he soon perceived that Rabhi’s 
compilation contained contradiclory 

decisions, based in many enses on the opinions of 


individuals. These he endenvored to reconcile: but 
as that could noL always be dene, he perforce rc- 
jected many halakot adopted in the Mishuah, pre- 
ferring the authority of baraitas targht by 

former masters Hiyy& and Tloshalah. To carıy out 
his line of thought systematically and eonsistently 
he laid down certain rules for Ihe final deeision of 


cases where two or more tannaim were found to 
have entertained opposite opinions, or where halu- 
kot are ribed to recoguized authorities, but 
are in confiet with anonymous opinions given else- 
where (see CoxrLier or Ovisıos). Some rules of 
this kiod had been devised before his, but had 
prored insuflieient. Johanan therefore elaborater 
And supplemented them (see Yer. Ter. ii. 42u; Shab: 
39b; ‘Er. 46a et seg.; Yeb. 42h; Git. 75a), and most 
of his rnles are to this day authoritative for the sin- 
dent of Tahnud. AlLof them were colleeteil in the 
zeonie periodanıl embodied ja the so-called * Order of 
übe Tannalm and Amoraiın” (DINTDN) DIWIN 7705 
abridged, NND), which is ascribed to Nanshon b. 
Zadok of the ninth century (seo G' 
iv den Talınud von Tbn-Akuin,” p. 
Talmudists, seeing that Johnnan was so prolific an 
amora Lat his name is more frequently mentioned 
in the Gemara than any other, ascribed to him the 
compflation of the Palestinian Gemara (see Maimon- 
ides, * Hakdamab,” cd. Hamburger, p. 58, Berlin, 
Moderu scholars for obvious rensons deny 
it that he projected the compilation, 
which, however, was not completed till over a cen- 
tury after him (see Tanuun Vertsnanun. The 
Midrash to the Book of Psuhns also Ins been errone- 
ously aseribed to Johnnau (see Buber, *Midrash 
Tehillim,” Introduction, p. 2a). He was one of tlıe 
most proliße haggadists. 

In bis religious decisions Johanan was comparm- 
tively liberal. He aided Judah IL. in the repeal of 
the proltbition against using oil made by pagans ' 
«AD. Zarah 36a); he permitted Greek to be studied 
by men, because it enabled them to defend them- 
selves against, inforners, und by wonen because 

familiarity with that language is au 

His _attractive accomplishment in Lheirsex 
Decisions. (Ver. Peah i. 150); be allowed the 
paintiug of decorative ügures on the 
walis (Ver. “Ab. Zarah iii. 424). Wader certain 
cumstances he permitterl emigration from Palestine; 
“IE thou art mentioned [nominated by tie Romans] 
for ofliee make the Jordan thy boundary friend [es- 
eape over tie Jordan], even on a semiholiday " 

er. M. K. ii. 81h), 

Johanan is the subject of many legends (Ber, 5b; 
Yer. Ber, v. 9a; Hag. löb; BR. 17a et seg.; B, 
NM. $ta; B. B. 0), in which some further truits of 
his are preserved. His servants he treated with 
great kindness; “Did not be that made me in the 
womb make him?” (Job xxxt. 15: Yer. B. R. vi 
He was Dlessed will many children, but lost 
s said to have died by fall- 

ing ivto a caldron of boil . The bereft 
father preserved a joint of tIe vietim’s little finger, 
to mourners in order to inspire 
ignation. is a bone from tlie body of my 
tenth son,” he would suy (Ber. 5b; see Hiddushe 
Geupim «ad 2loe.). However, he himself was not 
tesigned at the death of bis brother-io-Jaw Resh 
Lakish, his fellow amora, whom he affectionately 
called “ıny connterpart” (aW—Ket. 5db, Sib). 
Te mnourned for him longand deeply, weeping olten 
and erging. “Bar Lakish, where art thou? O Bar 
Lakish?” At last he beeame melancholy, amd for 
three years and a half could not attend his college; 
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but ft seems that he finally recovered his health and 
tesumed his kubors (Yer. Meg. i. 72; B. M. Ban). 
On his death-bed he ordered that he should be 
äressed neither in white nor in black, but in scarlet, 
50 that on awaking after deatli he would not feel 
out of place in the company either of the pious or 
o£ the wieked (Yer. Ket. xil. 3a; Gen. R. xevi. 5). 

4 a, Pa anor 1. 205 ‚Fran. 
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JOHANAN B. HA-NAZUF: Friend of Ga- 
malieh LI. (ürst and seeond centuries). It is related 
that Hanıera once went to Tiberias and found Ga- 
mahiel at the honse of Johanan b. ha-Nazuf (= “tie 
excommunieate ”), reading a targum of the Book 
of Job, ıfta informed the patriarch that be had 
been prescut at Jerusalem when a targunı of the 
same hoak was kuid before bis grandfather Gamaliel 
L, and tut that patriarch had ordered it entombed 
in a wu Thereupon the second Gamalicl also 
ordereil that the targum besuppressed (Tosef., Shab. 
sl, [xiv.] 2; Shab, 11öu). This Johanan has been 
jdentitied by Levy (* Wörterbuch,” i. 470) and Ber- 
liner (* Onkelos,” ii. 90) with Johanau Sofer, scribe 
or seeretury (0 Gamaliel IT. T. Derenbourg, how- 
ever, tiuks that he was the son of Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus, and, eonseqnently, tIhenephew nf Gamaliet II. 
C Magyar Zeidö-Szönile,” ii. [1885] 484; comp. San. 
8). 


‚Frankel, Darkc 
Fe.und Respoisen in 
Dp. 5, 21, Note 29, a. 


JOHANAN B. NURT: Tanoa of the first and 
secanl ceuturies; junior of Gamaliel IL. and senior 
or Akiba (Sitra, Kedoshim, iv. 9; "Ar. 10b; comp. 
e, Deut. 1). A great halakist, always provided 
with satisfaetory answers to all questions, he was 
family called“ pedier’s basket” or “bundle of 
halakot” (Ab. R. N, xvill.: Git. 690); the number 
and diversity of halakot eitedl under his name in the 
Mishuahı alone, about forty, justify those nppella- 
tions. Besides exhaustive yabbinical knowledge, he 
acquirel fanilarity with the genonl science of his 
time, espeelully geometiy. It was said of him, as 
of his colleague Bleazar b. Hisma, that he conld ap- 
proximarely state the number of drops contained 
in the sea; Nike Bleazar, also, he was very poor. 
Through the infinence of Joshua d. Hananiıh both 
were appointed by Gamaliel to remunerative offices 
(see Engazan ». Hrssa; comp. Sifre, Deut, 16). 

‚Johanan showed himself grateful to Gamaliel, 
When, after that patriarch'sdeath, Joshua proposed 
a change in a tnle established by Gamaliel, Johanan 
opposcd. hin have olserred that the head is 
always followed by the trunk: as long as Gamaliel 
ived we observed the rule Natdl down by im, and 
uow you propose to veto his direetions. Joshua, we 
shall nor harken to tlıee” (Er. ta). Between him 
an Halafta also intimate scholarly relations existed 
(comp. Tosef., B. B. ii. 10 with B. B. 56b and 
parallel 

In his disenssiong of halakot Johanan considered 
expedieney and economy as well as law and author- 


ity. When Tarfon deelared that oniy olive-oil 
was appropriate for the Sabbath-lmp, Johanan be- 


came impatient: “And what shall the Babylonians 


do where none but sesame-oil is to be lad; and 
what shall the Medians do, who have nothing but, 
nut-oil; and the Alexandrians, wiro have nothing 
but radish-oil; or the Cappadociuns, who have only 
naphtha?” (Shab. 260). On auotlıer occnsion, when 
Akiba suggested that a married woman who has be- 


come the common talk of the “spiusters by the 
moon” ousht to be divorecd. Johanun remarkad, 
In tnar case there Is ao chance for a daugliter of 


Judalı to live witlt a husbnud! Only where infidel- 
ity is fully established by legal evidenee may a 
divoree be imposed ” (Git. 89: sce Deut, xix. 15, 
xxiv. 2). In the Hagyndalı he is not often eited. 
He was very pious, and therefore later ınbbis said 
that when one dreams of Johanan b. Nuri one may 
hope to develop a wholesome fear of sin (AD. R. N. 
sl. [ed. Schechter, p. 6b]). 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY. Bacber, Ag. Tan. i. 


Mishnah, 1, 122; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 123: Hamn« 
burger, Z&. B.T.; Weiss, Don, it. 118. 
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JOHANAN HA-SANDALAR (“the saudul- 
maker”): Tuuna of the second century: one of 
Akiba's disciples that survived tlıe Hadrianic perse- 
eutions and trausmitted the traditional law (Gen. R, 
Ixi. 3; Eecl. R. xi. 6; comp. Yeh. 62b). Wirh sev- 
oral colleagues he repaired to the Valley of Rimmon 
to institute a leap-year, and in the course of the dis- 
eussions that ensued he betrayed considerable pas- 
sion. Meir had just eited au opinion which he 
ascribed to Akiba, but the autheutichty 0? which 
Johanan denied, adding, “I have waited on R. 
Akiba standing [by his side asan advanced student] 
ger than thon didst sittiug [as a mere heauer].” 
he learneı compauy took umbrage at this deroga- 
tory renmurk, anıl murmnred, “ Johanan ha-Sandalar 
is atıne Alexandrian [given to gasconade].” The 
dent, however, ended in reconciliation, and the 
isputants did not leave the session without kiss- 
ing cach other (Yer. Hag. iii. 784; seo Rapoport, 
“Erek Mill,” p. 1020). Because he is called here 
“a true Alexandrian,” it is assınned tbat he was a 
native of Alexandria. 

Asa halaktst he is sometimes eited in the Misıvah 
(Yeb. xü. 3; Ket. v. 4; Kelim v. 5), and Simon b. 
Gamaliel II. reports two halakot from him (Tosef., 
Kelim, B.K. iv. 2,5), Toobtain anauthoritative.de- 
eision in a doubtful case he once exposed himself to 
great danger; it was during the Hadrianie perseen- 
tions, when mauy rabbis had been put to death for 
teaching Judaism, and Akiba was imprisoned and 
awaiting his doom at the command of Rufus. A mar- 
ital question agitated the eollerians, and Johanan 
undertook to procure the elosely guurded masters 
advice npon it. Disguised as a peiler, he offered 
some trifle for sale near the prison: * ho wants 
ks? How about private 
out through an aper 
= Hast thou spindles? Hast thou 
=“ valid!”— Yer. Yeb. xii. 120). At one 
time duriug te persecutions, Johanan and Eleazar 
1. (b, Shammma) left Palestine, intending to betake 
themselves to Judah b. Batbyra in Nisibis; but they 
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di nol enery our their intention, By the tine they 
ariverlat Sidon they felt 100 homesick 10 proceed 
any further, and returned (Sifre, Deut, 80). 

in the Haggadah Johanan is not mentioned, ex- 
cap as aullıor of the following maxi: ” An assem- 
biy that aimıs to lot the name of the Om 
nt will have permaneneg, but one that does not, 
aim will not ondure” (AD. iv. 11: comp. Ab. R. 
xl. [ed. Schechter, pp. 64, 6öa]). 


55. 8.M. 

JOHANAN B. TORTA : Scholar of the first 
seeonl centnries; contemporary of Akiba. 
kiba hailed Bar Kokba as the Messialı, the 
aimed, * Akiba, grass will have grown out 
ot ty jaws ere {he Son ot David appears” (Yer. 
Ta’an. viii. 094; Lam. R. 5.2). Vo a legend of a 
cow tliat vefused to work ona Sabbath, and thereby 
caused the conversion of Johanan, who had been 
a pagau, is referred Johanan’s by-name * beu 
Torta” {son of a cow; Pesik. R. xiv. 56b et 2.) 
No halakot are aseribed to him, aud only one 
haggadah benrs his name: "Shiloh was destroyed 
beenuse there snered things were treatcd contemp- 
tuously” (sce I Sam. ii, 19): "the first Jerusalem 
Temple was destoyed because at the time people 
perpetwated tho sins of idolatey, incest, aud bIood- 
shed. But we know that in the age of the Inter 
Temple people sudied the Law and curefully rithed 
{heir produee: wly then were they exiled? Because 
they love Mammon and hated one another! From 
this we may learn thrt to hate man is grievous in 
the eyes of the Omnipresent, and that it is para- 
mount to idolatry, incest, and bloodshed ” (Tosef., 
Men. stil. 22; comp. Yoma Du el se. 


Bintiograpmy: Bacher, Ay. Ton. ii. 597 ; Grütz. Gesch. 2a ed.. 
1, 190: Meilortn, Seen ha-Dorit, ii. (see ih. s.v. Hanina bi 
Torten. 
ss S.M. 


JOHANAN B. ZAKKAT: The most impor- 
tant tan in the last decade of Ihe Second Temple, 
and, after tlıe destruction of Jerusalem, the founder 
and first presicent of the academy at Jabneh. Ac- 
cording to the theory formulated in the Mishuah 
(Ab. il. 8), that traditions were handel down 
through an unbroken chain of scholars. Johanan, in 
receiving the teachings of Hillel and Shanmai, 
former the last link in that chaiu. But it is rather as 
a pupil of Hillel than of Shammai that he is known 
(Suk. 28a). Before his death Hillel is said to have 
prophetieally designated Johanun, his youngest 
pupil.as "the father of wisdon” and “the father of 
coming generutions” (Ver. Ned. v.,end, 39). Like 
that of Hillel, Johanan’s Iife was divided into 
periods of forty yoaıs each. In be first of these 
he followed a mereantile pursuit; in tlıs second he 
stndied; and in the third he taught (R. H. 30b). 
Auotlier version has it (Sifre, Dent. 857) that in the 
lust forty yeurs of his life he was a leader of Israel. 
TE tlıe last statement be accopterl as approximately 
correct, ade ib is assumed that Johanan Hved at the 
Iatest one decude after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, his pullie aetivity as the reeognized leader of 
the pharisaie seribes must live begun between the 
years 30 and 40 af the common era. 


Some data have been preserved concerning Jo 
hanan's publie activity in Jerusalem before the de- 
strnetion of ihe Temple. Together 

Activity with Simon b. Gamaliel I. he sent 
Before De- vrders to tlıe different disiricts of Pal- 
struction estine concerning the delivery of the 


of’ Temple. tithe (statement of his pupil Joshun 
b. Nelumya iu the Mekilta of Simeon 
b. Yohai; Midr. ha-Gadol to Deut. 13). Here- 


futed the objeetions of the Suddueees to the Pharisees 


(Yad. iv. 5). and oppnsed the halakah of the Sad- 
Ancees (Men DB. B. 115b). He preventeil a Sad- 
Auecan high priest from following the Sadduccan 


Nations at (hie buraing of the rel heifer (Toser., 
: comp. Parah ii. , 8). It wasJobanan’s 
activity asa teacher iu Jerusalem which was espc- 
einlly exiollel by tradition. Lis school was eulled 
tie * greur house,” alter the expression in 11 Kings 
9 (Ver. Meg. 781). It was the scene ol many 
ineidents that formed the snbjects of anecdote and 
legend (Lam. R. 1. 12, passim; Gen. R. iv.). The 
oft-repeated story concerning Johauan’s most imı- 
portaut pupil, Eliezer b. Ulyreanus, shows Johanan’s 
bet ha-midrash (academy) as the scene of a pathetic 
meeting betweeu son and father (Tan., cd. Buber, 
to Gen 1). Auold tradition (Pes, 26a) relntes 
that Johanan sat in the shadow of the Temple and 
lectured the whole day; but tlınt of couıse was not 
the permanent place for his tenching. The state- 


ments regardiug ve of his pupils, his verdies con- 
cer them, aud tie question be put to them as to 
the best roal fora person to pursue through life 


(Ab. ü. 8) are reminiscences of the period before Ihe 
Johanan’s residence in ‘Arab, a place 
in Galitee, which was perhaps his home, belongs to 

this perlod. Two questions of a legal 

Residence nature (regarding the observance of 

im the Sabbath) which he unswered while 
Galilee. there (Shab. xvi. 7, xsil. 8) gave rise 
to the statement fat he lived tbere 
for eighteea years (probably a round number) and 
that be was moved by the religious indifference of 
the inhabitants toexeluin: “O Gulilee, Galilee, thou 
hatest the Torah; heuce wilt tlıou fall into the 
hauds of robbers!” Another prophetical exelama- 
tion of asimilar nature is ascribed to Johanan. The 
gates of the Temple had ominously opened of them- 
Selves, whereupon he apostrophized tlie sanetuar, 
“O Temple, Temple, why doss thon fiighten th, 
self? I know of thee that thou shalt be destroyed; 
Zechariah the son of Iddo [Zech. xi. 1] has already 
prophesied concerniug thee: ‘Open thy door, O 
Lebanon, that the fire may devour tlıy cedars'"” 
(Yoma 39b: comp. Ab. R. N., Receusion B, vii., ed. 
Schechter, p- 31). 

Johanan's part in the hist struggle of Jerusalem 
against Rome has been immortalized jn the legends 
concerning the destruetion of that eity, which, ho 
ever, have a hisvorical kernel (Gif. 56b; Lam. Ri. 
DR. N. iv.). Ho connseled pence; aud when 
the strife of parties iu the besieged eity became un- 
bearable he had himself carried to te Roman camp 
in a coflin. Like Josephus, Johanan prophesied 
imperial honors for the general Vespasian, quoling 
‚e words of the prophet Isaiah: “Lebanon [that 
is, the sanetuary] shall fall by a mighty one” (Isa, 
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«39. Hesought und obtaineıl permission to seirle 
in Jabneh (Jamuie) and to exereise his profession of 
tencher there. In Jabuch, surronnded by bispupils, 
Johanan received tlie terrible news Ihat the Temple 
was burneu to ashes. They tore their garments, 
wept, and made Inmentation as for the dead (Ab. R. 
x. iv). But the aged master in the culustrophe 

which had befallen the Jewish people 

After the kept his vigor unimpaired. He con- 

Destrue- verted tle school at Jabnch into a 
tion. center for Judaism in Palestine. The 
college, of which he was president, 

‚sed the functions of the great law court (San- 
hedrin) of Jerusalem, and by this Institution of an 
authorized board the coutinuity of spiritunl leader- 
ship was maiptained uniuterrupted. Johanan saw 
to it that Jabneh took the place of Jerusalem as the 
Jewish religious center, He ordained'thnt certain 
privileges peculinr to Jerusalem and the sanctuary 

Should be transferred to Jabneh (R. H. iv. 1,3). 
Other regulations of bis dealt with the determina- 
tion of the exact time when the new month begins 
— a matter then 


märkabie epithets characterize the work of Johnnan 
and his importanee for Lis period. The blessing 
which just before his dent he pronounced upon his 
pupils at their desire consisted of the prayer: “May 
it be God's will that Ile fear of heaven be as strong 
in you as the fear of flesh au blood” (id.). Ilis 
last words were: * Put (he vessels out of the house, 
that they may not become unelean, and prepare a 
throne for Hezekiah, the King of Judah, who is 
coming” (d.). By this puzzling reference to Neze- 
kiah, Johanen plalnly meant the coming of the Mes- 
h, of wliich he was think in his Jast moments. 
A son of Johanan diedl before him (Ab. R. N. xi 
end). In one anecdote (B. B. 10b) bis sister's sons 
are mentioned. One of ihese nephews, Ben Batiah, 
is named as one of the Zealot leaders (Lam. R, toi, 
4; Jew. Esevc. il. 6783). 

Johanan ben Zakkai’s motto was, “If thou hast 
learned much of ıhe Torah, do not take credit for it; 
for this was the purpose of thy creation” (Ab. ii. 8). 
He found his real calling in the study of the Law. 
"The following description of him was banded down 

by tradition 


very important 
—anl with the 
acceptance of 
the testimony on 
wich such de- 
termiuation IS 
based (Ö. iv. 41; 
Bamnita, R. H. 
2b). is order 
Ihnt. aslınd been 
‚customary in the 
Temple, the 
trunıpets should 
sound in Jabneh 
on New-Year’s 
Day even when 
it fell om the 
Sabbatlı, was 
opposed, but 
unsuccesstully, by some of the members of the 
eounch (Baraita, R. H. 291). 

It is not known how long Jobanan remained at 
the head of the bet ha-midraslı and of the legal 
eouncil. lt may be accepted as certain that Johanun 
was succeeded by Gamaliel IL. while the former was 
still living, inasmuch as he did not die in Jabneh; 
itis related (Ecel. R. vii. 7; comp. Ab. R. N. 
that his pupils went to Jabneh after his death. 
furtherinore, sincea place, Berur il, is mentioned 
as the sent of a legal counecil over which Johanan 
presided (Saul. 32b; Sifre, Deut. 144), and at an- 
other time it is related that Joslua b. Hananialı 
visited his teneher in Berur Hayil (Tosef., Ma’nser 
al-Rishon, i. 1), it may be concluded that Johanan 
spent the lust yeuısof his life aud died at tlis place, 
which was near Jabnch (concerning the name eomp- 
Krauss’s conjeeture in Berliner's * Magazin,” xx. 
119; Derenbourg, in “ Monatsschrift. N 304). 
His pupils were present at his dent. The solemn 
conversatiou between the dying master aud his dis- 
eiplos (Bor. 285) begins with a question from the 
latter: *Light of Isracl, pillar of the sanetuary. 
strong hamıner, why dost thou weep?” These re- 

‘ 


Traditional Tora of Johanan ben Zakkat, veur Tibertas, with the 
Grave ot Matmonides to tbe Right. 
(From a photograph by Dr. W. Popnse.) 


(Suk. 3a): “He 
never spoke an 
idle word; he 
did not go four 
yards without 
rellecting on tie 
Toralı and with- 
out tle phylac- 
teries; no oue 
ever preceded 
bim in entering 
the bet ha-mid- 
rasb; he never 
siept in the bet, 
ha-midrash, and 
was always the 
last to leave it; 
no one ever 
found hin en- 
gaged in anything but study.” His knowledge 
was spoken of as though it incinded tbe whole of 
Jewish learning (Ab. R. N. xiv., end; 
His Suk. 281; B. B. 1341; Masseket Sofe- 
Teaching. rimxvi.8). Hendvisesa priestly fanı- 
ily in Jerusalem, the members of which 
died young, to oceupy itself with the study of the 
Toralı so as to ward olf the eurse of dying in tlie 
priine of life, wbich is ud upon Ihe descendants of 
Eli (from whonu they may have descended) in I Sam. 
{R. H. 18a). He, however, warned aga 
one-sided «devotion to study, as iu his verdiet con- 
cerning scholars and thuse free of sin: “ Whoever 
possesses botlı these characteristies at the same time 
is like au artist who has bis 100ls in his hands” (Ab. 
R.N. sit). 

In the halakie tradition Johanan is but scldom re- 
ferrel to as au originator of maxims. His halakah 
is doubtiess to be found in that of Hillel’s school 
and in the suyiogs of his pupils, especially of Elie- 
zer aud Joshua. The haggadie tradition, on the 
other hand, connects numerous and varied sayings 
with bis name. Mention may first be ade of con- 
versations between him and his pupils, or between 
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him and unbelievers who were versed in the Bible, 
in which questions of textual interpretation were 
discussed. At one time he asked his pupils what 
the words ie Prov. xiv. 34 meant (Pesik., el. Buber, 
12b; comp. B. B. 10, where the ac- 
His eountsof two conversationshave been 
Exegesis. confused). He Jimself interpreted 
themastollows: * Benevolence fhesed] 
on the part of a nation has the atoning power of 
sin-olfering ”(B. B. le). Inthesame sense he inter- 
preted (he words of the prophet (ITosen vi. 8). “Ide- 
siredl mercy [hesed], and not sacritice,” will which 
he eomforterl bis pupüs for tbe destruction of the 
Temple and the discontieuunce of the sacrifice of 
atonement (Ab. R. N. iv.). He answered several 
questions of a polemienl teudeney put by a Ronran 
commander (jzguön), Who can not be identified owing 
to the different ways in which his unme is writ- 
ten. These qnestious referred to the contradietion 
between tle Agures in Num, iii. 22, 28, 3t and the 
total sam ia verse BD of \le same clnpter (Bek. 5b), 
between Ex. xxxväi. 26 and 27 (2b), and between 
Gen. i, 20 and ii. 19 (Hul. 27b); also to the legal 
rerwlation in Ex. xxi. 29 (Yer. San. 10b), aud to 
the law concerning the red heifer (Pesik, 401). In 
connection with the kast-mentionerl question Johanan 
refers the Gentile to a Gentile analogy: Just as the 
evil spirit ishiven out of a person possessed throngh 
buming certain roots and by other meuns, so the 
process of puritication drives out the “unclean 
spirit" (Zech. xiit. 2), To his pupils, however, who 
were nor satisfed wich tlis answer, he said: “By 
your lives. death does not make impure, nor water 
elean; but it [the law concerning the red heifer] is 
a deeree of the All Haly, whose reasons we nmust not. 
question” (comp. Lazarus, "Die Ethik des Juden- 
thunıs,” 1. 189, 246). 

A special group of Johanaw’s haggadie text inter- 

pretations is given the name “omer,” which term 
is related to the designation “doreshe 
The _Iamurot,” applied to the aucient ex- 
Homer. positors of tlie Bible. In this group 
the interpretations are symbolic, seek- 

ing to penetrate into the spirit of the Bible text. 

One source (Toset., B. K. Yil. Bel 809.) puts Ore such explana- 
tions of Johanan together. They answer ine following ques- 
tions: "Why fs We enrof a Hebruw Slave bored who vohin- 
tarily refuses to de mude free?” (Fx. xx1.6; comp. Kid. 226). 
* Whyis iron exelnded from We building materint of the allar 7° 
(Ex. xx. 25; Deut. xxvil. 85 comp. Mek., Yitro, Rahodesü, 11. 
"What does the remarkable word “asher” in Loy. iv. 22 ınean 2° 
{eoup. Hor. 10b). "Why was Isruel exiled specintly to Bab- 
Ston ?”° (comp. Pes. 871). "Why Were only he ürst tables of 
the restiinong, and Not Ihe second, considered to be the work of 
God?” (Ex. xaxit. 30). 

Besides te explanatlons to these questions, Johanan gave 
orners of & ehnilar character, He explulned why a thlef is 
punishwd more severely Ihan a robber (B. K. 700}. and by ex- 
Plaining the Biblicul numbers symuuliealty he answered the 
questton: " Why does the Serinture (Ex. xsüi. 1] orunmn Nvefold 
Testitution for an 0x and only fonrfald for a seem?" (u). 
Te fortg dass of rain during Ihe Plood which destroyed sinful 
man (gem. vil. 12} eorresponded, he said, to the forty days of 
the formation of the human emdryo (ten. R. xÄxül.). Theten 
geralı (= a hail-süekel) of ıhe atonement money (Ex. xxx. 18) 


gorresvonded (0 thu Tan Commandmentz. for Ihe Lranszrussion 
Tor nich atonemene 19 10 he made (resik. 100). 


‚Among other things Johanan explained the followin; 
The exhertation to those scho are freed {rom military service 
to rerumn home (Deut. xx. 5-7):—this, he said, was givon in 
order that {he cities of Israel might not become depopubured in 
times of war (Sifre, Deut, 18%. Ine passage Gen. ii. 18:—he 


does not Aind Ibat. tie necount of tlıe creation of Ihe animnis is 
here repenied Imt thai their subjeetion to man is dewribed 
Gen. R. svii). The words “And die eyes of them both were 
opened" (Gi ‚his means lat (od opened their exesto 
be evil they had bronglr upon (uture goncraticus (Gem. R. 
Abrabanı's vision of tbe future (Gen. xy. 18:—tbis 
showed Ahrahuin the present world only, not tbe future one 
{Gen. R. h 

Johanan’s views on piety (comp. his motto given 
above) correspond to his teaching Ihat Job’s piety 
was not based on the love of God, but on the fenr of 
Himm (Job i. 1; Sotah v. 5, reported by Joshun b. 
Hanunlah). He explains the exhortation in Ecch, ix. 
8 allegorically: “White garments and costly oils 
are not mennt here,” he says (Ecel. R. ix. 6), “for 
the Gentile peoples have these in pleuty: it israther 
an exbortation to fulöl Ihe Law, to do good deeus, 
and to stıniy (he Scriptures.” 


Ina tradition conceruing the knowledge of eso- 
terie octrines (“ Ma’asch Bereshit” and “ Ma’asch 


Merkabah ”), related by Jose b. Judah, a tanna of 
the second half of the second century, it is said that 
Joshua b. Hananiah, the pupil of Jolhnnan, under 
tie eye of his master occupied himself with eso- 
terie doctrines and that Akiba learned them from 
Lin (Hag. 14b). According toanother tradition (2.), 

it was BEleazar b. ‘Aral with whom 

Esoteric Johunan studied tlıe mystie doctrines, 
Doctrines. A rcmarkuble saying of Johanan’s has 

been preserved, which is in necord. 
with his study of mystic doctrines (Hag. 1da: comp. 
Pos. 94b). In this saylng man is advised to bring 
the infinity of God, the Creator of the world, nearer 
to his own conception by imagining the space of the 
cosmos extended to untliinkable distauces. 

In conelusion may be mentioned the bistorical 
meaning which Jolanau, on a certain gad occarrence, 
gave to a verse of the Sung of Solomon (Yitro, 
Bahodesh, 1). In Ma‘on, a town of southern Juden, 
Johaman saw, probably not long after tlıe destwuc- 
tion of Jerusalem, a young Jewess pickiug out 
greins of barley fron the ordure of an Arab’s horse, 
in order to still her hunger. Johanan said to his 
pupils who were with him: “My whole life long I 
have tried to understand that sentence in the Song of 
Solomon [i. 8]: ‘If thou know not, O thou fairest 
among women,'cte. Now for the ärst thne I catch 
its meauing: “You did not wish '—s0 goes the word 
reproving Isruel—-‘ to submit to God; heuce you are 
made subject to foreign peoples. You did not wish 
to pay God a half-sheket for each person; now you 
pay 15 shekels to the goverument of yonr enemies. 
You did not wish to repair the roads and streets for 
the holiday pilgrims; you must now repair the 
road-houses aud watch-towers for your oppressors. 
And in you is fulfilied the propheey [Deut. xviil. 
47-48, R. Y.]: Because thou servedst not the Lord 
thy God with joyfulness, and with gladness of heart, 
by reason of the abundance of all things, therefore 
shalt thou serve thine enemies, wlich tlıe Lord shall 
seul against thee, in hunger and in thirst, and in 


nakedness, and in want of all things." ” 
Johanan felt the full of hie people more deep!y 
than any one else, but—and in this lies his historical 


importance--he did more than any one else to pre- 
pare the way for Israel to rise again. 


BipLiograpHv :Frankei, Mchn: Grätz, Gesch. Iii,; Weiss. Dor, 
1; Brüll, Einleitung ; Derenbonrg, Histoire; Bacher, 4g. Pal. 
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Siynaiten, ga ed. £. 32.42: 1 Lanan in Mongtsschrift.t. 
108: Juseph Spitz. 'R. Jochanan b. Zakkai., 1853; Schlatter, 
VENEN G. Bulkanl, der Zeltyenisee der Apostet 800. 


JOHANNES DE CAPUA. See ons or 
Carua. 

JOHANNES HISPALENSIS: Baptizcd Jew 
who flourished between 1135 and 1153 ; his Jewish 
name is unknown and has been corrupted into 
Avendeut,”“ Avendelnt "=" Aven Daud,” “ Aven- 
dar.” He was a native of Toledo, and hence is 
called also Johannes (David) Toletanus. He was 
one of ihe earliest translators from th Arabic. As 
Steinschneider—wlo was the first to determine his 
identity—has shown, he was for a time associated 
with the archdencon Dominieus Gundisalvi, for 
whom he probably interpreted the few transistions 
ascribed to that cl 

‚Johannes translated prineipally astrological and 
astronomical, likewise some philosophical und a few 
medical works. With Gundisalvi's assistance be 
transluted Gabirol’s “ Pons Vitie” from the Arabic 
into Latin. In 1142 Johannes compiled from Arabic 
sources his * Bpitome Totius Astrologie,” Nurem- 
berg, 1548. Johannes Hispnlensis must be distin- 
guishei from the archbishop John of Seville, who 
corresponded with Hugo a St. Victor. 


Bintioanyrur; Stensehneider, Cab; Bat. co. 1402; idem, 
Han, Üebers. Dp- Ph et sc. 380, 56, BL ct s "Co: 


TOHANNES PAULI: German humorist and 
eomvert td Christianity; born about 1455; died at 
Tham 1530. He became a «distinguisliecd preacher 
of the Wraneiscan Order at Oppenheim and Stras- 
burg, at which latter place he took notes of Geiler's 
sermons, which he edited at Schlettstadt 1517. IIe 
is known chiefly, however, for his collection of jests 
under the tille “Schimpf und Ernst” (Than, 1519), 
which went through immmmerable editions, iınitı 
tions, and explanations, making it the * Joe Miller 
of Germany, Some of his stories were taken over 
into the “Hundred Merry Tales” used by Shake- 
spaure, 

Daptinanarıry: Velıh, Ueber den B 


füne 
Yıeına, H. desterley, introdtetion 10 Sehimpf und 
RR nein, mu ig, Deutsche Btograple. 


er Johannes Pauli, 


Tomanıns (DAVID) TOLETANUS, See 
JOITANNES HIsvALENSIS. 

JOHANNESBURG: Largest city in tho Trans- 
vaal and prineipat center of Jewish life in South 
Arien. The Jewish community there is cstimnted 
at 18,000 in a total population of 120,000—the largest 
relative number, outside of Adon and Gibraltar, in 
the entire British empire. From its foundation, 
inmerlintely upon the discovery of the Witwaters- 
rand gold-Nelds at the end of 1885, Jews have 
formed about 10 per cent of the white population, 
The first attempts at religious organization took 
place July 10, 1897, when about eighty-eighht pio- 
necrs, mostly from the Barberton gold Ids, the 


Kimberley Ainmond-Nelde, the cons: tow; - 
Jand, and Austrahla, formel the Witwatersrand Gold. 


Fields’ Jewish Assoeintion. A death having vecurred 
as early as May 12, 1887, the Boer government made 
a grant of the present Jewish Cemetery., in which, 
up to the cnd of 1908, 929 burials had taken place. 


During the greater festivals of 1887 the Rev. Joel 
Rabbinowitz of Cape Town conducted the services. 
On Jan. 29, 1888, the association bought two build- 
ing-plots on President street for a synagogue, and 
at the same time changed its name io “ Witwaters- 
rand Hebrew Congregation.” The Rev. Mar 
Harris of Kimberley, who preached at tiıe la; 
the foundation-stone (Nov. 9, 1888), was el 
rabbi, retaining that post till March 31, 1898. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. W. Wolf (reader) and 
Dr. J. H. Hertz (rabbi). 

In 1891 two secessions oceurred: a small Russian 
section formel tlıe Bet ha-Midıasb, with nıik 
spnagogue, and dayyan (Rahbi Dagutzky, suce 
by Rev. M. Friedman); and a larger Anglo-German- 
Polislı seetion constituted the Johannesburg Hebrew 
Congregation. The senior body in consequence in- 
serted tie word “Old” in its name. The new con- 

‚gation obtained from the governmenta free grant, 
öf valuable ground on which it erectedasynagogus, 
which Presideot Kruger, delivering barchended a 
speech in Dutch, declared open “in the name of our 
Lord ‚Jesus Christ.” Theo Rev. P. Wolfers became 
its rabbi, and was suceeedeil by the Revs. H. Isancs, 
David Wasscrzug, 8. Manne (reader since 1899), and 
Dr. J. L. Landau (since 1908). The membership 
of the two larger synugogues is about 450 each, 
There is also a synagogne in the suburb of Jeppes- 
town (1903), as well as various “ hebrot” in Fereiras 
Towosliip and in the suburb of Fordsburg. A Re- 
form congregation—the Raud Modern Hebrew con- 
gregation—formed on seini-American lines, dissolved 
after a few months’ existence in 1898-99. 

Johannesburg has a Iadics’ benevolent society; a 
Nourisling Gemilut Husadim society for free loans 
10 deserviug poor; the Jewish Ladies’ Conmunal 
Lengue (maintains the South-Afriean Jewish Orphun- 
age); the Jewish Guild, a yonug pcople’s charitable 
and literary soctety; a Talmud Torah; religious 
elasses ja connection with the English congregntions; 
a Jewish social club; several Yiddish newspapers; 
and, intermittently, a Yiddish theater, The Wit- 
watersrand Jewish Helping Hand and Burial Soci- 
ety, founded in 1897, combines the functions of a 
hebra kaddisha with those of a “United Hebrew 
Charities,” hasa membership oftwo thousand, andan 
income (July, 1902-June, 1903) of £4,901, with an 
expenditure of £3,972. The Jewish School, with 
an attendance of 400, is subsidized by the Bri 
goverument. Johannesburg is the sent of the exec- 
utiveof the Jewish Board of Deputies for tlie Trans- 
vaal and Natal, of the South-African Zionist Feder- 
ation, and of tle Transvaal Zionist Association. 
The Jewish population hasalways forinedan htegral 
portion of the business, intellectunl, sotial, and polit- 
fcal life of the cit; Since the British oecupation, 
Johannesburg Jews have sat in;the Legislative 
Council of the Transvaal. See SOCTH ArRICA. 


BIRLIOGRAPIT: Souvenfr nf the Decennial Oelebrution. of 
tie Witicutersrand Old, Hebray On RN 1808: Joel 


en iheaten, 1 Zie- 
TER ER TER. (asone 


antes), 
. J.H.H. 


JOHLSON, JOSEPH (Asher ben Joseph 
Fulda): German Bible translator and writer on 
educational topics; born ia 1777 at Fulda; died at 
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Frankfort-ou-the-Main Jane 18, 1851. He was 
sometinzes called “Fulda,” after his native place, 
where his father was aeting rabbi. In 1813 he was 
enlled to Fraukfort as teacher at the Philanthropin, 
the recently foundedl Jewish school. He iutroduced 
‚teinatie religious instruetion, and iu 1814, devo- 
nal exereises in connection with the sehool. He 


fi 


published the Twelve Minor Prophets, Cartsruhe, 
1 


27, and “Die lleiligen Schriften der Israeliten. 
ach dem Masoretischen Texte Wortgetreu Lebe 
setzt” (Genesis to Kings, 1831-30). Jollson’s chief 
work was " Mume Yosef,” an elemenfary book for 
Jewish schools, consistiug of: («) “ Shoroshe ha-Dat,” 
lessons in Ihe Mosnic religion, 1814 (4tlı ed. 1810); (2) 
*Shire Yeshurun,” Hebrew Iıyma-book, 1816(4tlıcd., 
eonkuining 000 hymns, 1840); (e) “ Toledot Abot,”a 
ebronologiealiy arranged Bible history, 1820 (2d ed., 
1839). He wrotcalso: “ Yesod ha-Lashon,” a Hebrew 
grummar for schools (1833); “ ‘Erek Millin,” a Bib- 
lical Hebrew dietionary, with thecorresponding sy 
onyins, 1840; anıl, under the peu-name “Bar Auit- 
tai,” * Ueber die Beschneidung in Historischer wnd 
Dogmatischer Hinsicht” (1343). Several letters ad- 
dressed by him to I. Zunz lave been published hy 
8. Maybaum in the twelfth report of the * Lchran- 
stalt für die Wissenschaft des Judeuthums in Berlin.” 
v. 37; Jost, Neuere 
rst, Bih, Jude ii 
B. M.K. 
JOHN. See New Testauent. 


JOHN ALBERT (Jan Albrecht or Ol- 
bracht): King of Poland (1402-1501). Heascended 
the throne of Poland in the same year in which his 
brotber Alexander Jagellon became grand duke of 
Lithuania. The one-sided training received by John 
Albert showed itselt in his attitude toward the 
Jews. He placed Buonocorsi Callimachus at the 
hend ot his advisers, who were as unpopular as 
the king himself. The hatred of the Jews instilled 
into Dim ia his boyhood and youth by his teachers 
Buonocorsi and John Dlugosz led him to adopt re- 
pressive measures toward the Jews, althouglihe had 
ab Brst confirmed the privileges grunted them by his 
father, Casimir IV. He ratitied at the general diet 
of Petrokov (1496) the Nyeshay statute limiting 
the rights of the Jews. To him is also aseribed the 
erention of the first ghetto in Poland. In 1494 a 
conflagration destroyed tlıe greater part of Cracow, 
aud the mob availed itself of the opportunity to 
plunder the Jewish houses. In eonsequence of this 
the king ordered that the Jews, who were then scat- 
tered throughout, (he city, should move to K; 
mierz, a suburb of Cracow, aud there live alone. 
From that time Kazimierz became an isolated Jew- 
islı town, which had for centuries a life of its own, 
eonneeted with the onter world only by economic 
Interests. On the expulsion of the Jews from Lith- 
uania (1495) by ALEXANDER JAGELLON, Jolın Albert 
allowed them to settle in Ratno and its vicinity: 
later he extended their right of residence to all 
Polish towns already inhabited by Jews. 


BipLiograrny : Cromer, De Origine, etc. 
‚Kronika, Polska, p. 838: Vohmina Leg 
Gesch. der ‚Juden in Polen, p. 106, Leipsic, 1878: Dubnow, 
Yevreiskaya Istoriya, 1. 40, Odessa. 1830. 

AR. 3.0. L. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST: lssene saint and 
prencher; flourished between W aud 80 c. fore- 
rüuuer of ‚Tesus of Nazareth aud originarer of Ihe 
Christian movement. Of his life aud ehareter Jo- 
sephus (“ Ant.” xvill. 3, $ 2) says 


scho admoni 
Phartsaie yirtıre 


= He was a good ınan feomp. {b.1, 8 
Jewrsto practise nbslinence Fäperir mer 
Fishus "comp. "1.4." 1.8, 82], lea a life of vighteousness 
of piety [evrißeuar = "religious devo- 
nen join him In she rite of batling 
[vaptisun] ; for, snid he, thus wonld ba ereptudle 10 
Hin (God] if bey would use it not sttuply for the puttiog 


by rigbteonsness. 
slipred by his addresses. ei 
great haflwence Johu huc over the Jeople might be use by him 
to raise a rebellfon, sent hin) {0 the fortress of Mucherus as a 
prisoner, and bad Lin put 10 death. 

“Te people in their Indiemation over this atroeious uct beheid 
in the destruction which came soon afterward upon the nrıny of 
Hervd a divine punistunent.” 

Jolın the Baptist was made the subject of a legend- 
ary narrative cmbodied in Luke 1. 5-35, 57-80, andiüi. 
20, according to which he was the son ol Zucha- 
rius, a priest of the seetion of Abia, and of Elisa- 
beth, also of priesuly descent, and was bora in their 
old age. The angel Gabriel announeed John's 
birtli to 'harias while that priest stood at te 
altar offering incense, and told him that this child 
would be a Nazarite for life (“nezir ‘olam”; Na- 
zir ji. 2); Glled with tie Holy Spirit from his 
mother’s womb, he would be called upon to con- 
vert the ehildren of Israel to God, and with the 
power of Elijah wonid tun the hearts of the 
futhers to the children while preparing the people 
for te Lord (Mal. iii. 24 [A. V.iv.6]). Zacharias, 
besitating to believe tLe message, was struck dumb, 
and his mouth was opened again only after the 
birth of the child, when at the eircumeision a name 
was to be given him; then he answered simultune- 
ously with his wife that he shonld be called * John,” 
as the angel had foretold. Zacharias, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, blessed God for te redemption of the 
people of Israel from the hand of their enemies (the 
Romans) through the house of David (a Messianic 
view altogether at variunce with the New Testa- 
ment concoption), and prophesicd that the child 
‚John shouid be called * Prophet of the 
Highest,” one that would show how 
salvation should be.obtäined by remis- 
sion of sins (through baptism ; comp. 
Midr. Teh. to Ps. 76), so that through him a 
light from on high would be brought to “those that 
sit in darkness.” 

JTobn remained hidden in the desert until, in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberfus, the word of God came to 
hin, and he stepped forth, saying in tbe wordsof Isa. 
.2-5: “Repent ye: for tlıe kingdom of henven is 
at hand ” (Matt. iii. 2), and preaching to the people to 
undergo baptism in repentane for the remission of 
their sins, and instenl of relyiug on the merit of 
heir father Abraham like hıypocrites (“ many-col- 
ored vipers”; see Hrrockisv), to prepare for the 
coming day of judgmevt and its flery wratli by fruits 
of righteousness, sharing their enats and their meut 
witli those tlıat had none. To the publieuns also 
he preached thesame, telling Uem to exact no morc 


Legend 
of Birtb. 
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taxes than those preseribed; to the soldiers he de- 
clarel sat they should avoid violence and calumny 
(as informers) and be eontent with their wäages. 
(Thu sermon of John tie Baptist given here 
is obviously original with him, and the similar 
one of Jesus iii. 38, is based 
thereou.) When asked whether he was the M 
hie answereel that with his baptism of repentance 
be would only prepare the people for the time 
when the Messiah would come as judge to baptize 
them with fire, to winnow them and burn the chaft 
with re unguenchable (the fire of Gehennu; comp. 
Sibyliines, ii. 286; Enoch, xlv. 3, lv. 4, Ixi. 9—n 
couception of the Messiah which is widely different 
from the one which saw the Messiah in Jesus. 

Among tbe many that came to the Jordan to 
undergo the rite of baptisn in response to Lie call 
of John, was Jesus of Nazareth, and the influenee 
wrought through him eveated a new epoch in those 
cireles among which Uhristianity urose, so tlıat 
benceforth the whole lire-work of John the Baptist 
was given a new menuing—as if hu his Messianic ex- 
peetavions hend Jesus in view as the (rue Messiah 
(see Matt, jü. 14; John i. 26-36). 

Johu the Baptist was regarded by the mulsitude 
a8 a great prophet (Matt. xiv. 5; Mark xi. 32). 

His powerful appeul (see Matt. xi. 12) 
His Ap- und is whole appearunce vomiuded 
pearance. the people Loreibly of Elijah the 
Prophet; “he wore miment of eamel’s 
‚hair, aud a leathern girdle about his loins; and his 
mens was locusts and wild honey” (Matt. 
comp. Xi. 7-8). Ile stationed himself near some 
water-fountein to baptize the people, at Bethabara 
(John 4.28) or /Enon (Joa iii. 23). While he 
“preached good tidings unto the people” (Luke iil. 
18), that is, anmounced to them that the redemption 
was at hand, he made his disciples prepare for it by 
fasting (Matt. ix. 14, xi. 18, and parallel passages). 
The prayer he taught his disciples was probably 
similar to theso-called Lonn’s Prayer (Luke xi. 1). 
John, however, provoked the wrath of King ITerod 
hecause in his addresses he reproached the king for 
haviog married Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, 
andforalltbe evil tingshehad done. Herod there- 
fore sent for him and put him in prison. It was 
while in prison that John heard of tlıe work of 
preaching or healiug done by Jesus (Matt, xi. 2-19; 
Luke vl. 18-35). Herod was afraid of the multi- 
tude and would not put John to death; but Herodias, 
says the legend (Matt. xiv. 6; Mark vi. 19 et seq.), 
had plotted ı tevenge, and when on Herod’s birthday 
a feast was given at which Herodias’ daughter in- 
gratiatedl herself into his favor by her danciug, she, 
at the instigation of her mother, asked that the head 
of John the Baptist be given her on a charger, and the 
eruel petition was granted. Joln's disciples came 
and buried his badyr. 

Tiie influence and power of John continued after 
his death, and his fatne was not obseured by thar of 
Jesu, who was taken by Herod (0 be John risen 
from the dead (Matt. xiv. 1-2 aud parallel pas- 
sages). His teıching of righteousness (Matt. xxi. 32) 
and his baptism (Luke vii. 29) erented a movement. 
which by no means ended with tie appearance of 
Jesus. There were many who, like Apollos of Al- 


exandria in Ephesus, preached only the baptism of 
nd their little band gradually mergeil into 

ity (Acts avili. 25, six. 1-7). Some of the 
diseiples 4 John placed their master abuve Jesus. 
John had thiriy aposties, of whom Simon Magus 
claimed to be tlıe I (Clementine, Recognitions, 
1. 60, ii. $; i5. Homilies, ii, 28), 

No doubt along tbe Jordun the work begun by 
John tlıe Baptist was continned by his disciples, and 
later the. Mandians, called also “Sabians” (from 
"zaba‘” — “to baptize ”) und “ Christians according 
to Johu,” retained many (raditiens about him (sew 
Brandt,“ Die Mandäische Religion,” pp. 187, 218, 228; 
“ Mandüer,” in Herzog-Hauck, * Real-Encyc.”), 
Binuiogsarnv: Herzog-Kauck, Tsal-Eneye, sy. Tohunngs 


der Täufer sshere un )e Jiterature n): Soltau, in 
Wiertelinhrsehntft Jr Bibellaunde, 1003 por 37 ol set 


JOHN OF CAPUA: Italian convert to Chris- 
tianity,and trauslator; flourislied between 1262 and 
1269. He trunslated Rabbi Joel's Hebrew version 
of *Kalilalı wa-Dinmah ” into Latin under the title 
“* Direetorium Vite Humane” ; and his translation was 
the source from which that work became so widely 
spread in almost all European tongues (see Jacobs, 
“Fables of Bidpai,” Table of Versious, 1887). It 
was edited by Joseph Derenbourg (Paris, 1897). 
John of Capua translated also Maimonides’ “ Diet- 
ary” (Steinschneider, * Hcbr. Bibl.” xi. 76), and Ibn 
Zubr’$ (Avenzoar's) “ Al-Taisir,” on diseases. 
DiBLIOGRAPAY: Steinschnelden, Hebr. Lebens. pp. TI, TI2, 


= 0. J. 

JOHN CASIMIR: King of Poland (1648-68). 
He was clected to the throne wirh the aid of Chmiel- 
nieki, who after the election returned to te Ukraine. 
'Fo the commission sent to him by the king he die- 
tated that no Jew sbould be allowed on the Cos- 
sacks’ lands, When the Jews who bad escaped the 
Cossack massacres returned to the country John Casi- 
allowed tlıose who had been baptized by the 
Cossacks under fear of death to returm ww Ju- 
daism. He could do that without conscientious 
seruples, for, although he was a Jesuit, he did 
not recognize the validity of the Greek Orthodox 
faith, to which the Jews had been converted by 
force during the Cossack uprising. 'This privi- 
lege was especially songht by the Jewish women 
wlıo had been compelled 10 marry Zaporogians. 
Hundreds of Jewish children wlıo had lost their 
parents and relatives were brought back to Juda- 
ism; and in order to prevent wnarriage between neur 
relatives, the Jews took pains to ascertain the de- 
scent of such children, and supplied ihem with 
parchment-rolls containing records thereof, which. 
tbey kung around tkeir necks. In 1851 Cnsuei- 
NICKL renewed the war on the Jews. 

John Casimir coäfirmed, Feb. 17, 1649, the privi- 
legs conferred by his predecessors on the Jews 
of Wilna, Brest, Moghilef, Minsk, Grodne, Pinsk, 
Orsha, and other places. He reaffirmed the Magde- 
burg rights for Kremenetz Jan. 20, 1630; for Pinsk, 
Dee. 31, 1650; he conßrmed tlıe privileges of tle 
Jews of Kremenetz ‚Jan. 28, 1650, and of tlıe Jews 
of Pruzhany Dec. 31, 1650. On Feb. 22, 1658, he is- 
sued a decree forbidding the Jews of Wilna to keep 
Christian servauts. They were given a period of 
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weeks within which to discharge auy such 
servants, and they were t0 pay a fine om their fi 
ure to do 80. If Christian servants should again be 
hired after the payment o£ the fine, Jews employiug 
them were to pay a scconil fine, and the third time 
{ho community was to be depriveil of its synagogue, 
which was to be removed {0 @ place assigued for it 
anssidle of the city gutes. 

Bya desree dated June 23. 1059, it was ondered 
that no infriugemeut of the rights of the leascholl- 
ers of Brest should be allowed. A deeree dated 


June 16, 1861, grautel privileges to the Jews of 
Kamenetz, perinitting them to have, besides the 


n Saturday, a special market- 
day on Tuesday. imir also permitted tem to 
build a syungogne, provided it was inferior in its 
«dimensions anıl ornamentation to the Carholie and 
Greek Orthodox ehurches; and also to build a bathı- 
house and to lay outacemetery. Besides these privi- 
leges hu also granted them special rights in mading 
and in industrial oecupalions, in the purchase of 
lands, houses, ete. 

In July of the same year he ordered that the Jews 
ot Brest be relievenl for threo years from te pay- 
ment of excise «uties because of the ru of their 
houses, stores, and other bLuildiugs, and veafirmert 
the rights given to them by the Iaw of 
the land. By a deeree of ‚June 20, 
1662, Casimir ordered that the Tew: 
of Lithuania, jn consideration of their 
great poverty, be selieved from the payment of that, 
portion of {he 12,000 goll ducnts levied upon them 
by the Diet which was still unpaid. On Feb. 21, 
1863, he issued another deevce in reference to the 
employment of Christian servants by the Jews, 
and orderedl the dischnrge of servants within four 
weeks, under heavy peualties in cases of disobe- 
dience. 

Ou April 18, 1664, he decreeit that the Jewish 
butchers of Moghilef be forbidden to sell ment iu 
any other place than that adjoiuing the synagogue; 
and on June 8 of the same year he prohibited the 
Jews of Wilna from denling in non-Hebrew books. 
Oua March 18, 1666, he deercel that the Jews of 
Brest be relieved from al? military duties, in order 
to avert their entire run, and he furtber ordered the 
eommander of the garrison not to require from the 
Jews of Brest either the quartering of soldiers or 
the supply of provisions, nor to burden them with 
any other requisitions. 

The same esemption from taxation of the Jewsof 
Brest wasreullirmed by a deoree dated Warsaw, May 
. 160 For in spite of ihe expHeit orders of the 
ing, the Jews of Brest had beeu compellei to pay 
the exactions of tie military eommanders, asappears 
from the order of Hetman Patz, who also ordered the 
military not to make any levies on the Jews, and in- 
formed the oficers that they would be held respousi- 
die for any injary inficted. 
töGnarııy: Kostomarov, i 
Akt Yuzhavi i Zapadn 
ski. Ark Konıntissit, 
2U, 20; Sohramiye Gasudarstrenukh 
Pe, part ID» 
YDreon Aiyiston Iv., pp.L 
‚Rossit, | part 5. p. 38: len Trlens. 


volß, ‚Istor, Turid, Matertaty. eu, 
Akty Vilenskoi Arkhivuot Komm. ix. 5. 


Enact- 
ments. 


JOHN OF GISCALA (Johanan ben Levi): 
Native of the small Galilean city of Giscala (Wr) 
br), who tock an important part in the great war 
nst Rome (86-70). He was originally poor, 
weak in body, and uot at all enger for battle; but 
the vices that Josephus aseribes to him, sayiag that 
eovetons and bloodthirsty, a enmuing und 
ready Mar, and greedy for glory "B. J."i. 21,81; 
iv. 3, 8 1; comp. &. vi. 8, 81), may have been 
strougly coloreil by tıat writer, his mortal enemy, 
Josephus says ulso (hat John was so unwarlike and 
wiambitious that le eunlenvored to persunde his na 
tivecity to remain loyal to tie Romans; but wlıcu (he 
eity was attacker and burned by Ihe Gadarenes, tlıe 
Baragancans, and the Tyrians he called together his 

i armed them, eonquered the invadeı 


and rebuilt Giscala so Uhat it was more benutilul 
thau before. 


He.also built, walls tor futnre protection 
omp. 20. $ 88), but not. ab 


a,” 560). 


gr; “vi 
from the sule of his oil to Jewish cus- 


Gathers tomers iu Cesare Philippi; and this 
Troops. money he used in paying his soldiers 


“Vita,” $ 13). He asked permission 
of Joseplus, at that time governor of Galilee, to 
seize the grain stored Tor the emperor; and when 
Josephus, unwilling to break with the Romans, re- 
fused, Jolın took the grain will the permission of 
Josephus’ fellow ambassadors, audl built the walls 
of Giseala wich the proceeds. These coambassudors, 
therefore, who were very prominent men aucd loyal 
patriots, had eonfidence in John. "This was the be- 
ginning of the confliet, between John and Josephus, 
which grew still niore serions. 

Josephus takes false eredit for having refruiued 
from injuring Joln when the Iatter was in his power 
(@. $ 15): for at first the enmity between the two 

imen was not deep enough to enli 

Conflict for any act of violenee; and later on 

with John wusalwaysonhisgnard. Among 
Josephus. the cities of Gulilee, Tiberias and, 
later, Tarichew were especially de- 

voteel to Josephus, while Giscala and Gabara side 
with John (db. $$ 45). When John asked Jose- 
phus’ permission to use the warm baths of Tiberfus, 
Josephus not only gramtel the request, Lut also 
provider lodgings and ample food for John and his 
companions (dd. $ 16). This happenel after te 
afuirof Josephus with the youths of DADRRATI (ib. 
328; “B. J.” ii. 21,83); for it was (hen that John 
first became suspieious of him. As Joscphus wasat 
that Gme abseut, John seized the opportwity to 
persuade the people of Tiberius to se from 
Rome, and was much alarmed at Josephus’ Imex- 
pected retumm. The latter now began to exhort tlie 
people; but when he heard that John had pieken 
ont, for the purpose of ing him, tle most r 


able men from among the 1,000 that he (John) had 


witli him, he immediately led to Tarichee (* Vit 
$$ 17-18), John, seeing his scheme frustrated, rı 


turned to Giscala, and wrote te Josephus, with 
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many protestations, that ke hud not instigateil the 
attack. 

John now began an agitation against Josephus in 
Jerusalem itself. sent his brother Simon and 
Jonathan, son of Sisenna, wirh 100 armed men to 
that eity to demand the reeall of Josephus. Simon 
b. Gamaliel, the leader ol the Pharisees, was Jolm's 
Triend; Josephus, on the other haud, was supported 
by thebigl-priestly families. The priests, however, 

deeided to recall Josepbus. The lat- 
Measures ter had intercepteil letters in which 
Against John had atteinptei to incite the peo- 
Josephus. ple of Galilee against him (* Vita,” 
$46). Jobnand tie envoys of the gov- 
erninent of Jerusalem had assembled at Tiberias in 
the house of Jesus b. Sapphia, which was strongly 
fortitied, hoping to take Josephus prisoner there; 
but thisattemptalso failed; and John änally returned 
to Giscala, Acconling to Josephus’ account, the 
Galileans desired to seize John and tura him over 
to hisonemy;; but Josephus prevented them, as they 
would thereby have oceasioned a eivil war. 

Tosephus, however, was again in great danger, as 
Jolm warched against him at Tiberius with anarnıy, 
obligging Dim once more to Dy (0 Tarichex (12. $ 59), 
wherenpon John returned (0 Giscala. The latter, 
however, had sueceeded in ineiting the people of 
Tiberlas against Josephus, sending them a detach- 
ment of his men. Josephus was compelled to subdue 
Tiberias with an anmed force (ib. & 03), John’s 4,000 
Tollowers (3,000 according to *B. J.”) surrendering, 
and he himself retaining only 1,500 men (2.000 ac- 
corling to *B..J.”). Thenceforward he reinaiued at 
Giseala (* Vita,” & 66; *B. J.” ü. 21, 88 7, 8). 

John showed himself a true patriot and hero in 
open war with te Romans much more than iu the 
peliy strife with Josephus. When Josephus had 
been conguered and Galilee was in the hands of the 
Romans, Giscala still held out (*B. JS.” iv. 2, $ 1). 
Titus, commissioned by his father, Vespasian, to ro- 
Ance the eity, attacked it with 1,000 horse. John 
did not dare to engage in battle, Laving probably 
only his cowntrymen, peaceful tillers of the soil, 
about him. On the pretext that the Sabbath was 
anproaching be asked for a truce of one day, which 
Titus granted. But Johu left the eity sceretly in 
the night; and tie next day the citizeus opened Ihe 
gu Titus was so angry at this deception that 
he sent men in pursuit; but John found refuge in 
Jerusalem ("B. J.” iv. 2, 882-5). 

The second stage of Joln’s activity began at Jeru- 
salem. Hero he persunded the people that it was 
better to repulse the Romans from behind strong 

walls than (0 die to no purpose in tie 

John at smulltwownsofGalilee. His followers, 
Jerusalem. several thousnud strong, who passed 
erusalem under the name of “ Gali- 
Jeans,” distinguished themselves by wild bravery; 
more than 2,900 men from Tiberias ulone were iu the 
eity ("Vita,” 3 6%. Josephus aceuses them of 
plunder and rape. John made himself the tyrant of 
Jerusalem, tben rent by parties: and to the end he 
remained a chief porsonage of the war. His head- 
quarters were at first on Ophel{*B. J.” iv. 9, S 10); 
and from this position he foreed the Zealots back 
into ihe Temple. He was joined by the Idumeans 


that had remafned at Jerusalem. Tiie peace party 
of Jerusulem now called Simon mar GIoRa and his 
army into the city; but this was t0 their detriment, 
as they now had two tyrants over tlem (id. $ 1%; 
comp. ©. v. 13, $ 1). Auother party now arose, 
Eleazar b. Simon seceding from John's command 
and occupying the inner court of the Temple (ib. v. 
1,82; Taeitus, “Hist.” v. 12). This step must have 
materielly weakened John's power, espechally as the 
Iduneaus be had called to his all were no longer 
in thceity. Te latter had murdered the high priest 
Anan b. Anan, a deed for permitting which John 
must be blamed; and Eleazar's defection proves that 
Hikewise after that event he did net hesitate to com- 


John in seizing the dietatorship 
comp. 9, & 10). 

Tbe three parties in Jerusalem now fell upon one 
another. John fougbt botlı with Bar Giora and 
wit Eleazar. He repulsed the followers of the 
former from the colomnades of the Temple; and tbe 
missiles that tbe Eleazarites burled fron the Temple 
he stoppeil by machines, in the construction of which 
he used even the timber that bad been provided for 
alterstions to the holy house (?d. v. 1,8 5: comp. vi. 
3,$2). On the occasion of the last, Passover that 
tlıe Jews ever celebrated in the Temple Eleazar ad- 
mittel the country people into the building; but 
John’s followers pressed in among tlien with con- 
cealed weapons and attacked them (db. v. 8,81). 
When Eleazar disappeared from the scene, John 
took possession of te Temple. He now had 8,400 
followers, including 2,400 Zealots. They burued 
the part of the eity Iying between the forces of 
Jolın and those of Simon that they might be better 
able to fight; and Joim and Simon bar Giora did 
not unite until the Romans were at the gate. Then 
they so arranged ınatters that the followers of John 
defended the part of the wall at Axtoxıa and the 
nortbern stoa of the Temple, while the followers of 
Simon defended the rest (ib. 7, 83: comp. 9, 89. 

When the engines were brought, John hud from 
within undermined the space that was over against 

the tower of Antonia, as far as the 

John’s banks theinselves, and had supported 

End. the ground over the mine with beams 
laid across one another, whereby the 
Roman works stood upon an uncertaiu fonndation. 
Then he ordered such materials 10 be brought in 
as were daubed over with pitchand bitumen and set 
them on fire; and as the cross-beains (hat supported 
the bauks were burning, the ditch yielded on the sud- 
den, and the banks were shaken down and fell into 
the diteh with a prodigious noise (rd. v.11, 84) 

As the people had nothing inore of which they 
eould be robbed, John laid hands npon the vessels 
of the Temple. AI being nearly lost, Johu was 
asked to surrender; but even now he reviled Jose- 
Plus— who had been conmissionen by Titus to make 
the demand—still hoping that the city would not 
be conquered. After the Tempte fell John suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the upper city, and when 
again asked to surrender he demanded free retreat 
h his arms. As this request was not granted 
te Hehting was coutinued. In Elul, 70, the upper 
eity also fell into the hands of the Romans: the 
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net surrender, but hid im 
subterranenn passages. John was fmally forced by 
Atnger (o give himself up to the Romans. Ci 
demned to Jifeloug fetters, he was reserved for the 
Roman triumph ol Titus, and he probably died in 
a prison at Rome (id. vil. 3, $ 3). 
BinrJo@naruny: Zu addicion 10 tho sonrees eited in rhe anti 
triez, Green, seh ed. fl. HS-546 ehürer, Gesch. 
608 et pessim ; Wellbausen, 1..J. 6, dt ed. pp. 
B 
JOHN, THE GOSPEL OF. 
MENT. 

JOHN HYROANUS. Sce Incasus. 


JOHN SOBIESKI: King of Poland (1674-98). 
During his reign Poland had already lost its promi- 
nent position among Enropeun peoples, and, except 
during a few years, her lost prestige was nevar re- 
gained. With the loss of Poland's power came also 
the waniug prosperity and influence of her Jewish 
communities. The poverty of the Polish Tews at 
that time increased to such an extent that many 
sought work in Prussin, where tliey hire themselves 
out as common laborers in the fields of Catholic 
landlords (König, * Auzfen der Juden in den Preus- 
sischen Stauten,” p. 83). 

During the veign of Sobieski, King Charles XT. 
of Sweden, who was actuated b the ı ‚desire to con- 
vert tlie Jews to Christianity, commissioned Prof. 
Gustavus Perringer of Lillieublud (e. 1090) to go to 

Poland in order to study the manners 


leaders, however, did 


Sce New Tesra- 


Commis- of ıhe Kuraite Jews and to purchase 
sion t0  copies of their writings at any cost. 
Polish Perringer Ärst went to Lithnania, 

Karaites. where there were a number of Raraite 


communities. He probably failed to 
get much information or to secure many books, 
for the Lithuanian Karuites had become iguorant, 
and were of less intelligence than their brethren in 
Constantinople, in the Crimea, and ie Egypt; and 
they knew little of their own origin and history 
About this time the Pclish Karnites were ordered by 
King Sobieski 10 leave their most populous commn- 
nities, such as Troki, Lutsk, and Haliez, and 10 dis- 
perse ia the sinaller towns. The Kuraite judge 
Abraham ben Samuel of Troki, who was a fuvorite 
of Sobieski, transmitted this order, and the Karaites 
tus became distributed (Euster, 1688) as far as the 
northern provinee of Sumogitia. In (his manner 
the Polish Kamites were made to mingle more inti- 
mately with their neighbors, und gradually assumed 
the manners and cnstoms of the Polisl peusants, 
Sobieski always showed himself to be a stan 
friend of the Jews. 
leges in Lithnau 


1, endeavored to conn- 
teract the agitation of the priests against them, and 
sought to diseredit the false aceusations brought 
forward by their enemies. Atthe same 
time he often found himself unable to 
vone effectually in their behalf, 


The Jesnits 
succeeded in imbwing the 

lords and the minor nobitity (“schly- 
a”) with a spirit of intoleranee and anspieion, 
as is shown hy the charge of host-deseeration made 
in 1070 against the Jows of Mluva. The increase of 


y was favorel also by the, 
frequent absences of Sobieski in Limes of war. Still, 
the Jews found in him a powerful proteetor, Dur- 
ing his veign the Jewish communities partly re- 
gained their former prosperity, and their organiza- 
tion, including that of the Couneil of the Four 
Lands, was streugthened. 

privileges granted to the Jew- 
ish community of Zolkiev situnteil on his personah 
estate, Sohl issued about iwenty decreus in 
favor of the Jews of Lemberg, which edictsinehnded 
warniugs 10 the magistrates and priests not ta op- 
press the Jews (“ a Grodzkie i Zieımskie Minsta 
Lwowa.” vol. x.) When the four distriets of the 
Lithuanien couneil — Wilna, Grodne, Brest, und 
Pinsk—conld not agree as to spheres of influcuce, 
Sobieski ordered (Feb. 8, 1682) that, the question he 
sewled within twelve weeks (Bershadski, “Litov- 
skiye Yevrei,” p. 19). In 1682 he ordered, in v 
sponse to a petition of the Jews of Wilna, thnt they 
be relieved from the supervision of Ihe magistrates 
(Bershadski, Zr. pp. 18-19). Healso renewed the 
ll eicts by a decree dated May 6, 1672. 


BIBLIOGRAMUY: Kinezuckt, Acta Fonannis Sobinskt, Craeow, 

RES: ‚Oräuz, rrsch, Heurew, ransl. vll, nassim 
Petersburger Bibliolliek, p. 189; Mordecnk. 
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JOHN OF VALLADOLID: Jewish convert to 
Christianity; born 1885. An able speaker, and pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of rahbinienl literature, 
ho persuaded King Henry of Castile tt he could 
conviuce the Jews of the truth of Christianity if 
they were obliged to listen to him aud to answer hg 
questions. An order was nccordingly issued, com- 
pelliug the Jews to attend John’s lectures in their 
synagogues and to discuss them with him. Incom- 
pauy with another Jewish convert, Jobn traveled 
throughout the Castilian provincesand leetured and 
debated in the synagogues, but witl a signal lack 
‚of success. 

At Avila he assembled the Jews fou 
discussed with them the tenets of Christianity be- 
fore numerous Ohristianand Moslemaudiences. At 
Burgos he summoned Moses ha-Kohen of Tordesil- 
las to a religious controversy in the praseneo of 
Archbishop Gomez of Toledo. John endenvoren to 
demonstrate from the Bible the Messianie claims 
and the.divinity ol Jesus, and the truth of the dogma. 
ty and of other Christian docwrines. 
Thus, for instance, he claimeel that (he final closed 
“men” used io the word na105 (Isa. ix. 6) is un 
allusion to the immacnlate conception. Moses ha- 
Kohen had no difienity in refuting arguments of 
this kind, and the controversy was broken off in the 
middle of the fourth sitting, 


the influence of the cler 


" times and 
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JOHNSON: American lamily, mamlers of 
which have attained distinetion in Ohio, Texas, and 
New York. The family is from Englaud, the most 
iinportant members being: 

David Israel Johnson: The carliest known 
member of Ihe family; marricl Eliza Davis May 16, 
1816. Before lenving England one son wns born to 
them— Edward I. Johnson, Feb. 14, 1817. This 
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son enlistel in the Texan War of Independence, 
became lieutenant of artillery, and lost his life ut 
the Alamo, in 1836, at the ageof nineteen. 

Edgar M. Johnson: Youngest child of David 
Israel Johnson; born Nov. 5, 1836; admittel to the 
Cincinnati bar in 1854, at the age of cighteen. He 
became prosecuting attoruey of the police court of 
Cineinnati by appointient in 1857, and was elected 
to the oflice in 1859, serring one full term. Johnson 
was a member of the school board of Cincinnati 
from 1867 to 1871, and was majnly instrumental in 
Lringing into the courts the famous controversy as 
to the reading of the Bible iu the public schools, 
the controversy resulting in the discontinuance of 
ihe reading. 

In 1862 Johnson, with John P. Jackson and the 
Honorable George Holly, ten a judge of the su- 
perior eourt of Cineinuati, formed a Partnership 
under the name of *Hoadly, Jackson & Johuson.” 
In 1877 Johnson and Hoadly weut to New York city 
and assockited theruselves with Edward Lauterbach 
under the frm name of “Hoadliy, Lauterbach & 
Johnson,” which partnership continued until the 
death of Johnson on Dee. 8, 1893. In 1891 Johnson 
was nomionted as lieutenant-governor of Ohio, but 
failed of election. 

Frederic A. Johnson: Third son of David 
Israel Johnson; the Brst Jewish child born in Ohio; 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2, 1821; died Fan. 
20, 1893. He was electen justice of the peace of 
Cincinnati townsbip, Hamilton county, Ohio, in 
1969, and served continuously until 1884. In 1885 
he was elected 10 the General Assembly of Ohio as 
amember of te Houseof Representatives. In 1889 
he was aguin elceted to a justiceship, and served 
until 1892, 

Henry D. Johnson : Second son of David Israel 
‚Johnson; born at Connersville, Ind., Feb. 21, 1819. 
He was the first Jewish child born in Indiana—in 
fact, the first, so far as known, born west of the 
Alleghanies. Henry served in tlie Mexican war and 
died in California. " 

James W. Johnson: Sixth child of David Israel 
Johnson; born April 23, 1830; died Oct., 1889. He 
wrote the music and words of tlıe following songs, 
wliich were very popular for a time: “ At homethou 
art remembered still”; “ Wipe away cuch dripping 
tear”; “Awake from thy slumber.” He wrote also 
“ Attinity,” a novel, published in the “Ciucinnati 
Times” about 1867. He served as deputy treasurer 
of Hamilton county, Ohio, from 1874 to 1380. 

Selina Emma Johnson \ Fourth child of David 
Israel Johnson; born Sept. 13, 1828; still living 
(1004); the first Jewish female child born in Ohio. 
She married Elenzar Ezekiel Dec. 8, 1841, became a 
teacher in the publie schools of Cincinnati, and was 
for a tiine acting principal of the giris' department 
‚of the Center street school. Tea Ezekiel having 
died, she married Abraham Abraham Sept. 24, 185 

N 


JOLADA (yımı: in LXX. once Tudar): Son of 
Eliashib, high priest: about 430 ».c. (Neh. xl. 10-11, 
22). One of his children became a son-in-aw of 
Sanballat the Horonite, and was removed from the 
Temple by Nebeminlı (Neh. xiii. 28). 

En 8. Ku, 


JOIGNY: Chief town in the depariment of te 
Yonne (the aneient Champagne), France, situated 
on the River Yonne. It had an important Jewish 
community, which flourishe& especially in the 
twelftli century. The “notubles of Joimy” are 
mentioned in the Mahzor Vitry (No. 244). The 
tabbis of this place were reckoned among the most 
importantof France; «.9., Menahem ben Perez (died 
toward the end of the twelfih century) and 
Tob bea Isaac, surnamed “the Holy,” de, 
martyr, who diedat York, England, in 1190. 
BiBLIOORADIIY: Gross, Gallia Tudaica, p.20. 

D. 


ER 

JOINT OWNERS: In the Mislnah joist own- 
ers arc kuownas “shuttaßn.” When the jointown- 
ers are coheirs the Mishnah speaks of them as “the 
brothers”; but the relation arises apurt from com- 
mon descent, as when two or more people make a 
purchase in common, or wlıen a sole owner sells 
shares in his land or chattels to another. 

I. For cases in which some of the joint owners 
desire a division, against (he wish of the otLers, 
the Mishnah (B. B. i. 6) Inys down this principle: 
“Whcnever tie several parts, after division, are 
‚great enough, so that cuch of them can bearthe name 
of the whole, any part-owner is entitled to claim 
a division; otherwise not; buta sacred book can 
not be divided, though all the owners be willing.” 
Thus a courtyard for two.or more houses should not 
be divided unless large enough to leave four eubits 
square for each part. The smallest feld deserving 
of the name would be sown with nine cabs of grain, 
which, according to the commentators, would mean 
an area of 8,750 square cubits, 07 6,8664 square feet; 
a garden must have for cach share an area enough 
for half a cab of seed; similarly a dining-hall, 
or @ dove-cot, or a bath-house, or an irrigution. 
sluice, or an oil-press, ora sbawl. In the Gemara 
(B. B. 1%a) the mioimum of an orchard (* pardes”) 

is fixed at tlıe area for three cabs of 
Limits of sced. But all thesemeasurements are 
Division. meant for Palestine; in Babylonia a 
"feld for each part-owner must be large 
enough for one day’s plowing, and an orchard or 
vineyard must be suflicient for thirty-sis trees or 
vines—as many as one man can dress in a day: and 
these greater limits were generally recognized in the 
countries of the Diaspora (Shulhan ‘Arık, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 171, 8). 

It is the opinion of some zubbis (6. 171, 4-5) that, 
if a part-owner has kund adjoluing the Jand held in 
common, Iıc can be compelled to divide, though his 
share of the latter by itself wonld be below the min- 
imum; also that the part-owner can not be com- 
pelled to take a share which has no other outlet. than 
over the share of a companion. \Vhen the rule of 
partition applies as above any joint owner can call 
for its enforcenient, no matter how the joint owner- 
ship arose. Where the land is all of the same qual- 
ity and can be partitioned by measurement alone, a, 
part-owner who has an adjoining field may ask that 
his share be Ind ofE next to tlınt field, and it must 
be done; but if there are countervailing qualities 
(e.9., one part being nearer iv the river, anotlıer 
having better soil) each owner must be satisfied with 
what the lot gives hin, and vone has a right to 
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choose. Accordiug to later uuthorities, in case of 
veed a division in which the quality of the land is 
taken into acconnt may be made by three umlenrned 
men, provided they are kuown to be men of inleg- 
riry and well aoquainted with lund-values. 

The ürst-horn son gets his double share in one 
continuous tract, and so docs one of several pur- 
ehusers of land who hasa share twiee as large as 

any of the others. But one who has 


Assign- bought out avother part-owncer must 
ment by be satisfieil to have the old and the 
Lot.”  uewly bouszht share bot assigner by 


lot, au] talie the chance of their being 
together or apart. $o the “yabanı ” (a brother who 
has taken his childless brother's widow to wife, and 
whose eldest son by her is beir to tlie dead brother's 
share) must draw separately for his own and for his 
son’s share. 

When the land is lauked on two sides by a river, 
and on the other siles by roads, it should be eut 
dingoually so as to give, as fur ns possible, to each 
part-owner accoss to the river as weilas to (he roads 
(Maimonides, * Yad,” Shekenim, xl. 1-3, folowing 
B.B.1.6). Where there are two parcels, such as 
two houses, of like uses and of nearly the same 
value, held jointiy by two owners, the court should 
ruther Jisten to bim who proposes to assigu one to 
euch part-owner than to divide enclı separately; but 
where two things jolnlly owned have different uses, 
such as wo women slavcs, one being a spinner and 
the other a cook, or two pieces of land, one a vine- 
ya and tie other a com-Held, neither of theowneıs 
can demand a division by assigument of one to 
each. 

IL. Where, by the above principles, a partition in 
kind can not be adjudger, the next alternative, 
when there are only two part-ownens, fs for either 

of them tosay “zud o.agud” (buy, or 


Division Ishall buy ; B. B. 18), of course at 
by Com- the same price. The price so named 
pulsory may be far above tlıe appraisement or 
Purchase. trueyaluc. But one who isunwilling 


to buy can not, compel his conpanions 
to buy, even at the lowest price. However, if of 
thetwoowners, say the two cobeirs, of something in- 
divisible, as a bath-house or a wine-Press, one is 
100 poor to buy out his companion and is unable to 
borrow the money for tlıe purpose, he may sell his 
half witli the ineidentrightof saylng“ gud 0 agud,” 
to a third person. Tt is the better opinion that this 
offer must always be made on a caslı basis. “Buy 
thou on time payments or T will buy on time pay- 
ments!” might be very unfuir where one part-owaer 
is amply solveut aud the other is irresponsible. In 
the case of two articles used for different purposes, 
instanced above, the "gud o ngud ” propasition may 
be made for bot jeintly. Where one of the joint 
owners is an infant the proposition cannot be made, 
for the guardian appointed for the inkunt has uo 
power to sell reul estate. 

III. When neithera division in kind nor the “buy 
or sell” alternative is possible, the parties can, of 
course, sell the krnd, or whatever thing is held in 
enınmon, to others; or the cowr cam order such a 
sale on the application of any one of them (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 171. 7); in such a euse the uw of Ar- 


ISEMENT, of valuation and advertisenent, ap- 
plies, and the proceeds in money can be divided. 

IV. But when for any reason none of the parties 
will ask for a settlement by sale, they must: enjoy 
thıe thing in common; And Ihis com- 
mon enjoyment is also regulated by 
law. When they are cobeirıs of a 
former owver who Ins leased the prop- 
erty. they divide the rent as it comes in. 

R. Moses Teserles (ou Hoshen Mislıpat, 171, 9) 
thinks that in leasing the plan of *gud 0 agud” 
should be irieul before a lense is made to a stranger; 
that is, each of the {wo part-owners can offer to buy 
or sell hulf of the rights fora year, But if the place 
is not futeuded for renting, and the owners can not 
or do not wish to oceupy it jeintly, they should 
alternate in occupation by years; and if One owns 
two-thirdsand the other ouc-third, the former shonld 
occupy for two years and the other for one year at 
atime. Abath-house, however, can be used by two 
or more owners successively every day; and so iu 
the case of otlıer indivisible things. 

V. When a division ia kind Ius been made, new 
änties between the former joint owners arise. 
Where a courtyard is divided, and each part-owner 
takes a house and part of the yard, each can eluim 

the right of privacy (i.c., that his new 
Results of neighbor shall not look over into his 
Division. ground), and jusist on the building, 
, at the common expense, of a partition 
wall foureubits in height, to be placed In the middle 
(@&.e., onc-balf on the ground of each). The Mishnahı 
(B. B.i.1,4) prescribes the thickness of the wall au- 
cording to the material, which, after the custom of 
the several parts of Palestine, was either of rubblo- 
stone, or cut stoug, orhalf-baked brick, or full-baked 
brich wall of the last-named materlal having: ut 
least tie Usickness of three palms’ breudth (id. 1. 2). 
In dividing a garden a stone fence can be required, 
unless the custom is to tlıe contrary; and custom 
may require such a fence fu a divided Neld also (B. 
B. 4a). Should the wall or fence fall the place and 
stones belong fu both incommön. In tlnt case each 
must contribute one-half 10 rebuild it to the height 
of four eubits. So in any division of a count for 
which a watehman is kept, cach of (he new owners 
must contribute toward building a gate-house. 

YI Whar the Tahnad in this connection (B. B. 
13b ct seq.) about the division of sucredl bools 
is not a matter of jurisprudence but of vitual, for 
a bodily division is unlawful with or without the 
cousent of the owners. The duties of part-owuers 
often run iuto comanunal dities toward their fel- 
low eitizens, in a town, a community, or among the 
dAwellers of some court or alley 

The term *shuttaßin,” which in the Talmud stands 
for “ part-owner,” is ja the later kuw literature uD- 
plied also to “ partuers” (see Pamsensue). For 
other aspects of joint ownership sec BERERAIL. 


Biyzsoonapnv: Malmonsdes, Tag, Shekenim; Sudkan ‘Aral, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 58 1-14. 5 
LND. 


JOINVILLE (Old French, Joanville): French 
town in Ihe department of Haute-Marne; in the 
Tosafot oceur bızan, ba, abanı, spranın. and 
| other variants (Yoma 81; ‘Er. 24; Ber. &: Bek. 


Common 
User. 
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92;ote.). The connts of Champagne drew abundant 
rovenue from the Jews of Joinvilie, who were prac- 
tically their serfs. In 1284, when Philip the Fair 
t00k possession of Champagne, they had to contrib- 
ute 25,000 livres asa gil, “on his happy advent.” 
Among tbe Jewish scholars of Joinville were the 
following: R. Bonet or Benoit (y32) ot Kbray 
(Gross, *Gallia Judaica,” p. 255); Samuel ben Auron, 
the tosast; Simeon ben Samuel, son of the prece- 
ding aud himself an eıninent tosafist and Bible com- 
mentator, 
Bin 


" [es Rahbins Frangais, D. 
1, Yaurıe Grnfral des Jo 
: Depping, Les Fuifs 

jallia Judatca, pp. 234.259 


“ KR. 
JOKTAN (op). —Biblical Data: Younger 
son of Jiber and progenitor of thirteen Arabie tribes 


(Ge 29; I Chron. i. 19-93), many of which 
—as Hazarmaveth, Shebalı, Ophir, and Havilah— 
have been identified. The name seems tomcan “the 
youuger” or “the smaller,” but iu Gen. R. xxxvil, 
10 it is interpreted as “he who humbles himself,” 
and for his humility Joktan was rewarded by being 
made the aucestor of thirteen tribes. The place of 
settlement of Joktan’s descendants is givenas “ from 
Meosha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the 
east” (den. x. 30). The district indieuted is in Ara- 
bia, but Pargum pseudo-Jonatlıan identifies Sephar 
with Sepharvalm. Josephus (“Ant." i. 6,8 N as- 
serts that (heir dwelling was “from Coplien, an 
Indian river, and in part of Asia adjoining it.” 

M. SeL. 
——In Arabic Literature: Joktan in Arabie Hit- 
erulure bears the name “Kuhtan.” In Gen. x. 
Joktan is described as the ancestor of several south- 
Arabian tribes. In accordance with tliis statement 
Arab genealogists hold Fahıtan to be the Arst king 
of Yemen, and his son and suceessor Ya'rub the ürst 
person who spoke Arabic. Thisis but tlie legendary 
forın of the tradition that Kahtan was the progeni- 
tor of ihe southern Aral, or Arabs proper, whlle 
the Ismmelite Arabs were originally of non-Arab 
stock; but, preteuding to be Arabs, they adopted 
Arab eustoms and intermarried with genuine Arabs, 
being therefore called *Musta‘rabs.” Another son 
ot Kalıtau, who was called Jurhum, emigrated to 
nortbwest Arabia, and founded a kingdom in the 
Hijaz. This tradition was probably invented at a 
date in order to establish a close relationship 
between the vorthern aud sonthern Arubs, because 
tb isadded that Ishmael married a woman of the tribe 
hum and beeame a member thercof. 
u. H. Hın. 


JOLLES, ZECHARIAH ISAIAH B. MOR- 
DECAI: Rabbinieal scholar and author; born at 
Lemberg about 1814; died at Minsk, Russia, May 
14, 1852. In 1834, after having married tie daugh- 
ter of Jacob Dokshitzer, one of the wenlthiest Jews 
of Minsk, he settled in that city. Jolles sympa- 
thized with the Hasxanan or progressive movement, 
and is said to have sided with Lilienthal when the 
hatter visited Minsk in 1844 Tor the purpose of in- 
dueing the Jews to establish schools in accordunce 
with The governmental progr 

Jolles’ published work: 

VIL—15 


“Dober Mesharim ” 


(Lemberg, 1831), on the emendations of the Tal- 
mudical text by Mordecai Jaffe, surnamed “Le- 
bush”; “*Et le-Dabber” (ib. 1884), an epistle 10 
eandidutes for the vabbinate, in which various 
pliuscs of contemporary Jewish life are discussed in 
the spirit then prevailing among the progressists; 
“Zeker Yeshayahu” (Wilna, 1882), noveile on the 
code of Maimonides, and responsa, published pos- 
thumously by his son Büssman Jolles. He is said to 
have written more than twenty-üve other works on 
rabbinical and seientifie subjects. It is understand 
that R. Akiba Eyger’s responsum No. 176 isaddressed 
to Jolles. 


BiBLioGRAPRY; Eisenstadt. Rahbane Minsk wa-Hakamena, 
PP. 29-30, 46, Wilna, 1898; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. ÖL. 
K P. Wı. 


JOLOWICZ, HEYMANN (HAYYIM BEN 
ABRAHAM): German preacher and author; born 
Aug. 23, 1816, at Santomischl, province of Posen; 
died at Königsberg, Prussia, Jau. 31, 1875, Heat. 
tended the University of Berlin and then filled the 
bosition of preacher in Marienwerder, Kulm, and 
Soally in Ki He belonged to the ultra-Reform 
party and always expressed bis views fearlesaly. 
After he retired from his office, he settied at Königs- 
berg, where he delivered a series of Tectures (1864- 
1865) on the history and development of Judaism 
and on {he history of tlıe Synagogue service. He 
established a radical Reform congregation, with 
Sunday services and German liturgy, which, how- 
ever. was of short duration. 

Jolowicz was very active as au author, beginning 
in his studeut years. The following is a list of bis 
publientions: 


Die Fortschreitenge Entwicklung der Kultur der Juden. 
Reprinted (rom “Orient, Lit.” Berlin. 1841. 

Das Buch Kusari Ueberseizt und Commentirt (together with 
D. Cassel, parts j. und It.). Leipsic, 1BN-4B. 

Rutionalismus und Suprunaturafismus, Ihr Verhältnis und 
Ihre Bezichung zur Austegung der Bibel. Königsberg, 18H. 

Harfenklänge der Heiligen Vorzeit. Leipsie, 1846. 

Geist und Wesen der Israelitischen Religion, Köslin, 3817. 

Moses Mendeissohn’s Allgemeine Rinleitung in die Fünf 
Büchern Moses. Köslit, 1817. 

Zwei Bücher Rabbinischer Weisheit, 2d ed. Thorn, 1840. 

Poiyglotte der Orientalischen Poesie.“ Leipsie, 1858. 

Die Himmelfahrt und Vision des Propheten Jesias (traus- 
lated from the Etbiopfan). ID. 1854. 

Die Germanische Weit in Tbrer Berührung mit dem Christen- 
thume. Tb. 1854. 

Te First Epistie of Paruch (translated from the Syriac). 
London, 1855. 

Sharpe's History of Egypt, German transl. Leipste, 1857. 

Bibliotbeca Aegyptiaca. Leipsic, 1888; supplemenr, fh. 18 

Blüthenkranz Morgenländischer Dichtung. Breslau, 1860. 

Gesch. der Juden fu Königsberg. Posen, 1867, 

German translation of Lecky's ' History of the Rise and In- 
#uenee of the Spirit of Rationalism.” Leipsie and Heidelberg, 
188. 


Bintiograrny: Jolowiz, Gesch. der Juden in Köntgeberg, 
my. 180 CL seq.: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. axzix. 168. M.x 
s M.K 


JONADAB. 


JONAH.—Biblical Data: Prophet in the days 
of Jeroboam II: son of Amittei of Gatb-hepher. 
He is a historien! personage; for, according to II 
Kings xiv. 25, he predieted in Yaww’s name the 
estent to which Jeroboam II. would restore the 
boundaries of the Northern Kingdom, “from the en- 
tering oF Hamath unto the sea of the plain." The 


See JENONADAR, 
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wording of Ihe pa 
propheey was ucte befove Jeroboam IL 
perhaps in the time of Jehonhaz (tlims Klostermaum 
{IL Kings xifi. 4. Tu any case Jonah is one of tlıe 
Prophets who advised the house of Jehu, and it is 
not unlikely that with him the series of prophets 
tbat began with Blijah eamy to a close, The next 
suceeeding prophet, Amos of Tekon, whose activity 
fell in the reign of Jeroboam IL, begias an entirely 
new series, as resmrels not only his position toward 
the king and the people, but also his merhod of 
communication, iu that he resortel to writing in- 
stend of the spoken word. 

Jonalı belongs only seemingly tothe prophets who 
were also w Tor the book beuring bis nume 
does not aflord the least evidence of having been writ- 
ten by the prophet himself. Is merely tells his his- 
tory, as ie Books of tlie Kings tellof Elijah, Tlisha, 
Micatah, or Yimlah ben Zimiah. The book, however, 
doubtiess refers to the same prophet Jonuh as is 
mentioned in II Kin, for the name of böth 
is Jonalı ben Amittai. This identity has recently 
been denied by Iugo Winckler (* Altorientulische 
Forschungen,” 1900, ii. 260 ct »ey. ; see also Cheyne 
in“ Eneye. Bjbl.” ji. 2570), but ckler’sieasoning, 
however Ingenious, dovs not sullice to make his the- 
ory more than possible. Ir is one and the same 
prophet that is mentioned in botl places: in the 
superscriptiou to the Book of Jonah, with the nume 
of his father; in the historical narıntive, with tlıe 
name of his home also. Indeed, the account in 
the Book of Jomah depends on that in the Book 
of Kings; nor has it been proved, as some have held, 
tat tho Book of Jonah was written to account for 
the non-fuliment of the predietions against Nine- 
yeh contained in the propheey of Naıust, and that 
the Jonah of Kings aud theJonah of tlıe Prophet- 
ical book can eonsequently not be klentical. Winck- 
ler vermusud ie opinion fu "Allgemeines Evanac- 
lisel- ‚sche Kirchenzeitung,” 1908, p. 1223. 
B. 6. KB. 
—— In Rabbinicel Literature: The tribal attini- 
ties of Jonah eonstitute a point of controversy; 
generally assiened to Asher, he is eluimed for Zebu- 
fun by R. Jobanan on the strength of his place of 
resience (IT Kings xiv. 24); tliese opinions were 
harmonized by the assumption that his mother wasof 
Asher while his father was of Zebulun (Ver. Suk. v 
1; Gen. R. seviii. 11; Yalk., Jonah, 550; Abravanel’s 

ty to Jonulı). According to another au- 
motlıer was the woman of Zurephath that 
‚ed Elijah (ib. ; Pirk .). As 
this prophet, who was also of priestiy descent, 
would Iave profaned bimself if he had tonched the 
corpse of a ‚Tew, it was coneluded that tlıls woman, 
whose son (Jonab) he “took to his bosom” and re- 
vived, was u uon-Jew (Gen. R. 2. He receiver 
his propheticappointment from Elisha, under whose 
orders he auoimted Jehn (IF Kings ix.; Kimhi, ad 
loc. ; and Zemah Dawid). He is said to haveattainel 
a very advanced age (more than 320 yes accord- 
ing to Seder ‘Olam: 130 accorling to Sefer Yuhasin), 
while Ecelesiastes Rabiah 19 holds that the 
son (Jonah) of the Zarephath widow never died. 
The “holy spirit” descended on him while Ie par- 
teipated in the festivities of the last day of Sukkot 


thority h 


nply ihat Jonah’s | (Yer. Buk.v.1,55u. His 


fe is adduced as au ex- 
ample ofa wonmn voluntarily assuming «duties not 
ineumbent on her, for she is remembereil as having 
ade the pilgrimuge to Jerusulen on the “regel” 
(holiday ; Yı Erubin x. 1. 261; * Seder ba-Dorot”; 
and “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalalı”). 

Jonah was inducel to flee because, after having 
won his reputation asa tric proplet (MON 

whose words always came 
Reason for the fultilment of Aiis predi 
Flight. days of Jeroboam II. (EI Kin; 
be had come tobe distrusted and to 
enlted & false prophet, the reason being N 
sent to Jerusalem to foretell its doomits 
repented and the disaster did not come, Kuowing 
tt the Ninevites also were on the point of Tu- 
penting (“kerobe teshubah”), he anuieipated that, 
among tlien, t00, he would car (he yeputation of 
being a false prophet; he therefore resolved 10 flec 
to a place where the glory oT Gosl, or His Shekinal, 
coukl not be found (Pirke R. EI. x. ; but comp. Ibn 
Eziw’scomunentary). Die phrase in.Tonah ii. 2, “und 
the word of God came unto Jonal the second time,” 
is interprotel Iıy Akiba, however, to imply Umb 
God spake only twice to hin; therefore tie * word 
ot Yıwır? to him in IL Kings xiv. 25 las no refer- 
once {0 a propheey which Jonah delivered in the 
days of Jeroboam IT., but must be taken in thesense 
that as at Nineveh Jonal’s words change evil 
10 good, so under Jeroboanı Isracl experience a 
elmmge of fortuue (Veh. 98). 

When Jonah went to Joppa he found no ship, for 
the vessel on which he had intended taking passage 
had sale ‘8 before; but God enused a con- 
trany a ud the ship was driven back tc 
port (Zohav, Hayye Sarah). At (his Jouah rejoicel, 
regarding i dienting tat bis plan would suc- 


ceod, und In his joy he paid is passage-money in aul- 
vance. conmary to the ueual emumn, wich did man 
require fs paymen until the copeluston of Lhe Vny- 


age. Accorling tosome he even paid the full value 
0 the ship, amonnting to 4,000 gold denarii (Yalk., 
%.e.; Ned. 38a). Butall this happened to teach him 
the fallacy of his conchusion that God could be evadenl 
(Yalk., Le. ; and Rashi, ad loe.), for the contrary wind 
affected his ship only; all otlıers on the sea at thaf 
time proceeded uninterruptedly ou their courses. 
"Tlie storm which overtook Jonalı is quoted as one 
of three most noteworthy storms (Ecel. R, i. 6). 
Alter the sailors’ prayers to their idols, as well as 
their efforts to turn about and lighten the ship, had 
proved futile, the erew finally was 
The Ship. compelled to believe Jonah’s stat 
ment that this calamily had befallen 
their eraft on his account, and assentel to his peti- 
tion to be tlrown overboard. Praying. that they 
might not be held accountable for bis dent, they 
first lowered bim fur enongh for the waters to 
touch his koees. Seeing that the storm subsied, 
they drew him back into the ship, whereupon tlie 
sea at once rose again. They repeate this experi- 
ment several times, each time Jowering hin deeper, 
but takiog bim out again, and each tine with the 
same result, until fipally they threw him into the 
sca (Yalk.. Le). 
The fish which swallowod Jonah had been erento 
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in the very beginning of the world in order to per- 
form this work (Zohar, Wayakhel; Pirke R. El. 
seo also Gen. R. v5). Therefore this üsh had so 
Iarge a mouth and thrvat that Jonah found it as 
easy to pass into fıs beily as be wouid Iave found it 
10 enter the portals of a very large synagagne (2b.). 
It bad eyes which were as large as windows, and 
Jamps lit up its interior, Accorling to another opin- 

ion, agreat pearl suspendedin uhe en- 
The Fish. Lrails ol thefist enabled Jonah tosceall 

that was in tlıe sca and in the abyss. 
The fish informed Jona that I was to be devourenl 
by Leviatlum. Jon asked 10 be taken totbe mou- 
ster, when he would save botlı his owz life and that 
of the fish. Mestiug Leviathan, he exbibited the 
seul of Abraham,” wherenpon te mouster shot 
away a distunce oF two days. To rewurd him for 
this service the fish showed Jovah all the wondrous 
{hings in Ihe ocean (e.g., {he patlı of the Israclites 
across the Red Sen; the pillars upon which the earth 
tests). Thus he spent three days anıl tree nights 
in ihe beily of the fish, but would not pray. God 
then resolved 10 put Wim into auother fish where he 
would be Jess comfortable. A female fish quick 
wish young approached the male fish in which 
Jomah was, Ihreatening 10 devour both unless ‚Jonah 
were wansfervel to her, and annouueing her di- 
vine orders to (hat eilect. Leviathan eonfirmed her 
story at the request of bot Ashes, and then Jonu 
was ejeeted From one fish into the over-tilled beily of 
be other. Cramped for room and otherwise nude 
miserable, Jonah Aualiy prayed, acknowledging tie 
futility of his eforts to escape from God (Ps. 
EXXÄIN.). But he was not answeredl until he had 
promisen to redcem his pledge tocapture Leviatlinn, 
As soon as God had his pronise, He beekonetl to tlıe 


fish and ib spat ont Jomalı upon Ihe dry land, a dis- 
tancu af 008 purmuungn. When tue oraw of shonkim 
Su HS Ley immediately threw away their idols, 


sale back to Toppa, went to Jerusalem, and sub- 
misterl to circumelsion, becomiug Jews (Yalk., L.e.; 
Tau., Wayikra, ei. Stettin, 1865, pp. 870 et «eg. ; sec. 
also Pirke R. El. x.). 

In the Zobar (Wayalhel) it is related that the Hish 
diedl as soon as Jonalı entered, but was vevived after 
threedays, When Jonalı wasthrown into the sen his 
soul immediately left his body and soared up to God’s 
thırone, where it was judgedund sent back. Assoou 
as it tonched the mouth of (he fish on its way Duck 
to the body, the Gsh died, but was luter restored 
to life, The üsh’s name is given in “Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah” as gıy (£.e., “cetos” =" wlale”), The 
füte of,Jonah isallegorizedin the Zohar (Wayakhel)as 
illustrative of the son!’s relation to the body andıo 
denth. In the assumption that Jonah is identical 
with the Messıam, the son of Joseph, the influence 
of Christian thought is discernible (comp. Matt. xii. 
3. 

The gourd of Jonah wasenormous. Before its ap- 
pearince Jonah was tortured by the hent aud hy 
sects of all Kinds, his elothes having been burned by 
the heat of the beily of the fish; he was tortured again 
after the wor bad caused the gourd bo wither. This 
brought Jonah to pray that God should be a mereiful 
raleı, not a striet judge(Pirke R. El.x.: Yalk. 551). 

a8 RE. G. H. 


JONAH, BOOK OF, — Biblical Data: The 
Book of Jonah stands unique in the prophetical 
eauon, in that it. does not contain any predictions, 
} hut simply relates tlıe story of its hero, beginning 
for that reason with “wa-yehi,” Hke a passage 
taken fron history. The contents may be summa- 
tized as follow. 

Ch. ;.: Jonah is commanded by Yırwu to prophesy against 
Ninveh.  Hopibz 10 escame from (his «umnission by WIgLT Into 
another country, he goes down to Jonpa to take ship for Tar- 
shish (Tartessus al). Yarwı then sends 2 terrible storm, 
j amd tbe pious heutken inariners, after all Ubeir labors 10 Nehten 
te ship and all their prayers prove valn, cast luts to find outon 
whose acewunt Li Wisfortune has come upon Wein (comp. 
Achan in Josh. vil. and Jonathan in 1 San. xiv.). The bob 
fals upon Jonatı, and upon being questioned he unswers Ihnt he 
is a Hebvew and worships YınWın, ie (od of Menven: he ad- 
ults bis gußlt and ceyuests that he be Mhrown Snio Ihe sen. 
After having prayed to Yawı tbe nariners comply with ls 
wish, and wben the storm has subsiden they give ıhalıks 10 
Yıncu with sueriles and yvons. 

Ch. YirwWIt prepares a great Ilsh to swallow Jonah, who 
pemains for Uspee days and three nights in the monster's beilg ; 
after having there praised Yınwır, Joneh is cast up by the fish 
Avon Ihe dry 
Yırwu's command being repented, Jonnh goes 10 

announces to the city that it shall be destroved 
within forly da) Then all ıhe dubabitants, following the 
example oT the king nm) Ie nubles, repent in sackeloch and 
ushes; even Un Socks and herds fast and are covered with suck- 
‚edoth. YIIWIL repenting of te punisbment Me bad intended 
for them, permits üie Ninevites 10 KO freu. 

Ch. iv.: Twins action dispieiises Jonalt exceedingiy; he 
prays Yırwar to let Ilm die. Yıarwat comforis him by prenar- 
ing a " kikuyon ” (eastor-olt plant) to spring np beside his 
bootlı, wülich gives Jonuh great pleasure. But Yawn prepares 
a worm t0 snute the plant, so thar it witbers; tbe na beutiog 
upon ro head of Jonalı eauses Ihn to faint: and agalı he ber 
for desth. Yıwir then says that if Jouah is sorty for the 
xourd, wich sprang up of itself in one night, and wirherent also 
in one night, how much more must YırWH feel sorrow for Ihe 
j mighty elty wich contains more than Lwelve myriads of Inno- 

cent people besides unıch cattle. = 

2. cn. KB. 
—-Critioal View: The text on the whole has 
becu falrly wei piuservod. Ne Tolowing variants 
of the Septungint deserve notice: 5. 2: DAY NPYS, 
probably a combination of two varianıs, Dnpyy 
being placed side by side with Any (comp. Gen. 
svill, 21, six. 18); 1.4: mb is lacking and not: 
needed; verse 16: D’nAr instend of mat: iii. 2: ward 
Khpuyu 7d Bunpooher 5 &% &zdäyca, equivalent to 
IT DON OR NN ANDI, probably correct, 
since only absolute obedience to tlie first command 
world agree with the context; Hl. 4: mob insteud 
of DIYIIN. but probably only an error following 
yerse 3, end; iii. 7: DyD instend of Dyym; iii. 9: mr 
is lacking, probably correetly so in view of the fol- 
lowing zen; iv. 2: by is lacking; iv. 6: und bym 
. 11: yayrı instead of er—hardiy the original 
but a possible one. 

FT. Winckler (* Altorientalische Forschungen.” i. 
260 et se2.), especially, has proposed important emen- 
dations of the text that areall worthy of eareful ex- 
tion. He trausposes i. 18 to come direetly 
after. 4, which makes a better comvection at both 
places. Again, he transposes i. 30 to follow immie- 
diately i. 7, at the same time striking out in verse 8 
the words Yoy ON" and (like many ollser emenda- 
tors and erities) TOD to 19b. besides 106 eutirely. 
This will not. do, however, as verse 10a, depieting 
the fright.of tiemen, with their exelamation, * Why 
hast (hou done this?” is intelligible only after Jonalı 
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has told tlie men why he was on the ship. Stillthis 
explanation shoukl not have been given in 10b, but 
rather either in $be (which would then read 395m 
II N Dysen ynbs mn) or asan addition to verse 
v ma on vaabım). If this phrase be inserted 
here itis necessury merely to delete the corresponding 
phrase in verse 10 (£.c., 10b), and to amit also Saß, 
which disturbs Ihe context, Winckleralso transposes 
iv. 5 to follow Ih isat the Örst glauce a sim- 
ple and entirely obvions emendation. The vorse 
could follow ch. iii. only wilh the introduction A 
NS, and even then would haveto precede iv. 1. Ch 
Must be stricken ont (as Böhme as proposed), 
being a poor repetition ofiv. 9, which probably came 
in with the erroneons Interpolation of Ch. iv.8 
eonnects elosely with iv. 6. In the latter verse Well- 
hausen, and after hin Nowack, strike out 35 bynb 
ynyan: Winkler strikes out instead ac by by nn 
because Jonah was protected by tlıe booth (iv. 5). 
Winekler furthermore says that the sum conld not 
have stricken Jonah if he had been protected by the 
booth; he therefore proposes to insert the statement 
in verse 8 that the east wind blew down tlıe boot. 
This is a happy coujeeture; for WIDNK DAMm 
could huvo ensily been corrupted to form the euig 
matienl npır (even Cheyne’sn%2, “Encyc. Bibl.” 
ü, 2566, is unsatisfactory). It must be remarked, 
however, that this would duplicate the motive, 
while verse 9 mentions the gourd only. It may be 
questioned therefore whetber the mention of the 
boot is not a later interpolation, in which case iv. 
5 should not be transposed after iii. 4, but shonid 
be simply strieken out together with iv. d and 
the mention of the east wind in iv. 8, so tlat the 
text would read simply: m Ban na mm 
amwn. Verse 6 would then remain unchanged. 
The Inst-named considerations, which were touched 
upon by Hitzig and Böhme, leud 10 the question 
whether Böhme (in Stade's * Zeitschrift,” vil. 224 et 
seg.; for eurlier atteınpts sce Cheyae, l.e. p. 2505, 
note) is correct in atteınpting to trace the Book of 
Jonah to various sources. Since his attempt the 
question has been auswered everywhere in (he nega- 
tive, probably correetly. This popular story, in its 
present state, rather creates the impression tlat ex 
traneous matter has been added heroand there, as in 
the cnses of the Book of Daniel and that of Esther, 
or that such additions were transferred to tlıe Maso- 
retie text from manusceripts going more into detail 
To this might be due the grotesque detail in ch. fü. 
that even the flocks and herds should take part in 
Nineveh’s general peniteuce, by fasting in sack- 
cloth. aud perhaps also by uttering loud 
®). Yet the words manam om (Hi. 8 must not be 
simply stricken out as an addition, us Böhme, Well- 
hausen, and Nowack propose; for they now fit in 
admirably with the legendary tone of the whole, 
Cheyne rightly refers to what Herodotus (ix. 24) re- 
eounts of the Persians. The psalm (ü. 3-10) was in 
any case added to the ariginal composition later 
(comp. Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” 1892, p. 49). Asa 
Prayer of thanks it is undeniably in the wrong place, 
since Jonah is still in the beily of the fish. That it 
was added at this point is probably dne to the fact 


that the words 377 90 man na Sarn (verse 


3) olfered a convenient connection, the jnterpolator 
wisbing to give tlie exact words of (he prayer, 
Originally verse 2 was immeriately followed by 
verse 11 thus: “Then Jopah prayed to the Lord his 
God ont of the fisb’s belly; and tlıe Lord spake unto 
the fish, and it vomited out Jonalı upon the dıy 
land.” The psalnı certain)y seemed appropriate, he- 
cause it speaks, even if only metaphorically, of 
Jonah being cast into the midst of the seas, and of 
the salvation which isof the Lord. And it was per- 
haps added also partly because the book container 
no connected speech of the prophet. The time at 
which this interpolution was added can be eonjec- 
turally fixed only after the sources and the origin 
of the book have beeu discussed. 

The book doos not bear the lcast evidence of hav- 
ing been written by the prophet or even during his 
time; and its age must be gathered from different 
indieations. It has long since been held that it is 
one of Ihe Jatest books of the Hebrew canon. Tl 
is proved in the first place by tie language, as con- 
sidered lexically, grammatically, and stylisucally 

(comp. on this point tbe commentaries, 
Ageand and books like $. R. Driver’s “ Intro- 
Origin. duction”). Oniy Esther, Chroniches, 
and Daniel are of later date. Again, 
the way in which Nineveh is referred to shows that 
the He had loug since vanisbed from the face of the 
th and had faded into legend (comp. ii. 3). The 
King of Ninevch, also (iii. 6), could have been referred 
to only in a hute myth; and the legendary utmos- 
phere of the whole story, from beginning to end, is 
in aceord with the length of time that had elapsed 
since tlıe events recounted took place. This ba 
comes evident both in the episode of the fish which 
swullows a man and then cnsts him up alive after 
three days, and in that of the plant which in one 
night grows high enongh to overshadow Jonah. 
These th g5 might, it is true, be considered us 
divine miracles; butsuch an ‚explanation cun not be 
offered for the three days’ time that it takes to 
pass througlı Nivevch (ill, 8), vor for the Tasting, 
sackeloth, and penitent eries of the animals (iii. 7 et 
seq.), much less for the conception that an Israelitish 
prophet could preach penitence to the city of Nine- 
veh, and that tie king and the eitizens would listen 
to him. Everytbing about the story is, and was 
intended to be, miraculous and legendary. 

The Book of Jonalı isa midrash. The book must 
undoubtedly be placed in this class; and it remains 
only to seo whether a more detinite position can be 
assigned to it in the Midrasbie literature. The writer 
of this article has attempted to do this (in Stade’s 
“Zeitschrift,” 1892, pp. 40 et seq.), suggesting that 
the Book of Jonalı is a section from the Midraslı of 
the Book of the Kings mentioned iu I Chron. asiv, 
%, which in all probability was the chief source used 
by tbe author of the Chronicles. The suggestion is 
supported by the simple fact tbat the prophet Jonah 
ben Amittai is veferred to in noother place except in 
Kings xiv.25. Furthermore, itis highly improba- 
blethatat the time.of Ihe carliest Midrashic Hterature 
any other notice of him could have existed; and, 
finally, since the Book of Jonah begins without any 
superseription—it begins not simply wit the word 
rayehi,” which introduces a period of time (eonp. 
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Ruth i. 1; Esth. 1. 1), dut with the phrase 127 m 
“ga na be min, which certainly assumes a pre- 
vious meolion of Jonah—the suggestion proposed 
is the most, natura! one. If this be correct, then 
Chronicles of course omitted the passage found in 
its source and mentioning the prophet, a eircum- 
stance that is explained by the fact that the scene is 
taid in the Nortbern Kingdom, with which Chroni- 
les has nothing to do. 

Tho suggestion would be invalid if Winckler (see, 
however, Jonan, BreLicar. Data, end) and Cbeyne 
were correct in maintaining that the Jonah of the 
story is.a different person from that mentioned in the 
Book of Kings. It is impossible, however, to refute 
the suggestion by Teferring to the distinetive char- 
acterof that midrash, as König (Introduction, p. 379) 
and Smend (“ Alttestamentliche Religionsgesch.” Ist 
ed., p. 409) have done. If extensive stories of per- 
sonal events happening to Elijah have been included 
in the Book of Rings(e.g., I Kings xvii., xix.), why 
should not the same have occurred (against König) 
in tlıe case of Jonah? And Smend’s assertion that, 
compared with tlıe Book of Jonah the Midraslı of the 
Book of the Kings was “a work of such a different 
character that its (Jonah’s) author would not have 
buried his book therein,” can not be substantiated. 

On the contrary, just the passage in the mid- 
raslı referring to Jona seems to be closely related 
to the Book of Jonah as regards the contents. The 
author of the Book of Kings puts into Ynwr’s 
mouth warm words of mercy toward the sinful 
Northern Kingdom (II Kings xiv. 26er seg.). Iris 
easy to see how a midrash could be added show. 
ing that this meroy was extended even to an alien, 
heathen empire. If there were any rcasons for as- 
suming the existence of another Midrash of the Book 
of the Kings than tlıe one mentioned in Chronicles, 
the Book of Jonah might have been taken from the 
Iatter; but at present the writer of this article does 
not see what reasons could be brought forward in 
support of suchatheory, Inany case theconnection 
of tie book with II Kings xiv, 25 must be insisted 
upon. In agreement with the view here expressed, 
tlıe date of the book would fall some time toward 
the end of the fourth or in the fifth century; such a 
date is supported by other considerations. 

The inelusion of the Book of Jonah among the 
Minor Prophets is paralleled by the inclusion of II 
Kings xvili.-xx. in the Book of Isaiah (ch. xxxvi.- 


AX ), but with this exception that 
Inclusion in the latter (as also in Jer. 1.) his- 
in Canon. torical passages are added to an al- 


ready existing prophetical book, while 
an entirely new personality and an entirely new 
book are added to the canon of the Propheis with 
the Book of Jonah. How may this have happened? 
Smend’s assumption (2.e.), that the author wrote the 
book with the intention of adding it to ihe “Twelve 
Minor Prophets,” may be set aside, for the styles of 
the two differ too widely, as noted above; nor, if 
that had been the Intention, would it have been nec- 
essary to introduce a psalm in order to make the 
book ft into its surroundings: there are numerous 
examples to show that the writers of later periods 
knew how to reproduce the style of the Prophets 
when they desired to do so. On the other hand, it 


can not have been the intention of inserting stories 
of the Prophets in the books of the Prophets; for if 
it had been, the “ Earlier Prophets” would have of- 
fered tle right place therefor. This is provel in the 
case of I Kings xiii., a story, relating to a prophet, 
which las many points of similwrity to the story of 
Jonah and is of about the same length. It likewise 
is probably derived from tle Midrash of te Book 
of tie Kings (comp. Stade's “ Zeitschrift,” 1892, xii. 
49 et seg.) aud was added Iater to the canonienl Book 
of Kings. The reasons for the inelusion of Jonalı in 
the “ Twelve Minor Proplicts” must be sought in the 
book itself. The fixing of thenumber of the“ Minor 
Prophets” at iwelve was certainly intentional, and 
tiie Book of Jonahı must have been included in order 
tomake up that number, althougk it does not harmo- 
nize with the other books, and originally belonged 
elsewhere, The necessity for including it arose, 
perhaps, only in later times; for tlıe enumeration 
(without Jonah) of preeisely eleven books in the 
canon is not entirely self-evident. It need only be 
pointed out that Zech. ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv. are added 
very loosely to Zechariah, and may equally well 
have been regarded as independent books; that Mala- 
chi, on the contrery, at first probably had no super- 
seription (comp. Mal. iii. 1), and might have beeu 
added as an appendix to Zechariah. According as 
these matters were arranged, it might occur that 
there were only eleven books found where formerly 
twelve lıad been counted. The passagein Num. R. 
xvii. seems in fact to refer to a time when the Book 
of Jonah was not included in tbe twelve Prophets. 

It becomes necessary to inquire into the purpose 
anıl teaching of the book, because of the fact that it 
is not a historicul narratjve, but a midrasb, and also 
because of its conclusion. The whole story ends 
with the lesson received by Jonah, the purpose of 
the book having thus been accomplished; and as 

one can not follow the effects of this 

Purpose lesson on Jonah’s further career (un- 

and like the story of Elijah in I Kings 

Teachings. xix.), the lesson itself is in reality ad- 

dressed to the rcader, i.e., to the Jew- 

ish congregation. It is not probable that the story 

was carried on further in its original place in the 
Midrash of the Book of the Kings. 

This short story, as Wellhausen has best expressed 
it, is directed “against the impatience of the Jewish 
believers, who are frattiug because, notwitlistanding 
all predictions, the antitheoeratic world-empire has 
‚n0t yet been destroyed;—beeause YHWE is stil! post- 
poning His judgment of the heathen, giving them 
further time for repentauce. Yırwıa, it is hinted, is 
hoping tat they will turn from their sins in the 
eleventh hour; and He bas compassion for the inno- 
cent ones, who would perish with the guilty.” In 
agreement witb this synopsis of the purpose, the 
book is elosely akin to and emphasizes the basic 
passage, II Kings xiv. 26 ef seg., which also shows, 
and as it were esplains, how it is possible that 
Yırwın can grant a prophecy of good things to come 
to the disloyat Northern Kingdom and: to a king 
wbo, according to verse 24, persists in all the sins of 
alt his predecessors, and can then fulfil what He has 
promised. Tiiis purpose harmonizes perfeetly with 
tbe idealized description of te piety of the henthen 
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mariners (ch. i.) and of the king and the inhabitants 
of Nineveh (ch. Hi). The book is therefore in a 
way tie negative pole to the positive pole in the 
Book of Rutb. The first shows wly Yawır does 
not destroy (he heathen; the second, why and how 
He can even accept them among His people und 
bring them to high honor. Both tliese tendencies 
became apparent Tu Ismel after the puristie reforms 
of Ezea and Nehemixh, which rigorousty drew a 
sharp line between Israeland the pagan world. TI 
opposition to this dominaling doetrine was clotled 
in the unassunning but all the more ellective garb 
of pwetry and ol story, us has happened time and 
agatn in similar cases. Cheynerightly points 10 te 
parable of the guod Sammitan in the New Test 
ment anıl to the story of the three rings in Lessivg's 
than der Wet 
AU the dewmils of Ihe book are suborlinaterl and 
made subserviene to this one purpose; anıl there is 
every probability that it was invented only for Unt 
purpose, whereby of eowse appenk 10 other, well- 
kuown motives also is nor. exeluder, The story of 
lijah on lToreb (T Kings six.) fur- 
Details of nished the model for the; general out- 
the Story. line, and for the lesson tanght the 
Prophet. who was Aller with doubıs 

and was weary nf hisoffiee. No scarch wus nece 
sary Tor the name of the hero, which was given in 
I Rings xiv. 3. The fact that *Jomih” nıeans 
“love” is a colneidence which must. not be inte 
proral allegorieally, as Cheyne hasdene. Nor must 
te fuer that Israel is spoken of as a prophet in 
Deutero-Isaiah amd is enlled “ Servant of Yırwır" 
be used in order fo attenunte the Personality of 
Jona to au allegory of the people of Israel; nor 
{hat he was swallewed by the sea, to an allegory 
of the Exile. AI these are comparisons, it is truc, 
which may eusily bemadeand which are fully justi- 
fied us secondury eonsiderutions, but they must not 
te allowed to confuse Ihe simplieity of the orig 
st 


er 
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Nor must mythological molives, nlthougk they 
inay easily be deluced from the story, be regardeıl 
as constitutive elements that were iutroduced con- 
sciousiy. This applies to (he Audromeda mytli as 
well as to that of Oanmes, of Ninevel as the 
ish City? (“num”), ete., and to thechnotie lrngon 
Tiamat, which has recently become a 
with scholars (comp. Cheyne, 2.c., s.v. “,Jonah,” 
details). Theauthor of thestory wasof course famıil- 
jar wich all the ewrent concoptions reganling the 
sen; and he probably had in mind, whether conscious- 
Iyor not, the mytbs and sagas euging to it. (comp. 
the rich collection of material relating to these 
tytbs in IIermann Usener, “Die SintAutbsagen, 
1899). It was probably the intention of the author, 
however, to confiue himself to the narralion of a 
story which, dealing with the prophet Jonah known 
to tradition, should be a vehicle for the lesson he 
meant to tenelı. 

In the New Testament Jesus (Luke xi. 29-42) 
makes use of the hnok in itsoriginal sense, referring 
to the people of Nineveh as examples of the Eaitlı 
al vepentance £hat he missed amangg his eonteinpo- 
yaries, while refusing them the mimcle tlınr they 
wereaskiug at his hands. The endeavor to find more 


than this simple referenee in the “sign of Jonas.” 
2 is akin (0 the tendeney of the artificial inter- 
pretatious mentioned above, las lecl in 
Later Uses he paralicl passage (Matt. xii. 39-41) 
and Inter- tn the interpolation (verse 40), accord- 
pretation. ing to wich Jonah’s three duys iu the 
belly of (he fish are a propheey of the 
Ureo days (hat Jesus would spend in the grave. 
The early Christian Church more correetiy elevates 
onah's reseue from the beliy of the fslı into the 
standing type of the resurreetion from Ihe grave, 
a type which is found in all the plastic representa- 
tions tim decorate the early Christinn sarcophag 
amd other monuments. 
As faras can be seen, the anmonicity of the book 
has never ben seriousiy double. One mightrather 
find in (he Midrash ba-Midbar and perhaps also in 
ferenee toa time when the book 
htbe * Nebiim,” but wit tlie 
I that place ib would at least find a 
suleient eonnterpart in Ru, This, however, is 
only remote probability. und «does mob (uch the 
question of Ile origin of Ihe work. 
Beine RAPITY: be eoimmentaries eontnined in Langre's ie 
K Ankiner am in the „Kirrzgefünten Eeecfrstlsehea 


Brunner of 3 Welhnusen, DI 
Cal, 1808; nd of, Nawa in his 
Kicine Propheten, 18%, 24 ed. 1904; Kaliseh, Bilte 
HT. KR. Cheyne, fin T' opel Reeton®, 1877, pp. 21 
HH. Wright, Böblieut Stwetes, 180 Bloch, Stuten zur 
Gesch, der Sammlung der Allhehräischen Litteratur 18 
ar. KB 


JONAH: Palestinian amora of the fourth cen- 
Y ing zubbinical authority in the fonıth 
amoraie generation. With Jose IT., his aurly schoo]- 
mate and Nifelong colleague and business partner, 
he studied nader Ze‘era I. and Ela (Bel. 80n; Yer, 
Ter. ii. td); and when, as young men, they enlled 
on Ablulsu to express their sympatby with him 
in his bereavement, he treated (hem as prominent 
scholars (Ver. Sunh. vi. 28d). But Jonah’s special 
master was Jeremiah (Vor. Hal. i. 57e, Hi. 58b), 
Prom these masters and others the yonths acquired 
a thorough familiarity with the twaditions, and 
graduaily rose from pupils to fellows. Thus, it 
is said, “Haggai opener the discourse and Jonah 
and Jose closed it” (Ver. R. H. ii. 58b). Finally 
they succeeded to the rectorate of the academy at 
"Tiberias. In his oflice Jonah was distioguisbed by 
his paternal care for his pupils, to whom he gare 
both advice and material support (Yer. Bezah i. 
Ge). According to the Biblical and rabbinical re- 
quirement he gave away the tithe of his Income, 
but t0 those who studierl tie Law, not to priests or 
Levites, deriving his authority from II Chron. x: 
4 (Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. v. 5b). When he diseovered a 
worthy mau who was poor, be would aid him in 
such a way ns not to hurt his self-respeet. “Tun 
derstaud,” he would say to him, “that yon have 
fallen heir to an estate” or “that your debtors 
will soon pay you; borrow some money of me, which 
you may repay when yon come into possession of 
your fortune.” As soon as the proffered Joan had 
been accepted he would zelieve the borrower from 
his promise by telling him, “This money is thine 
asa gift.” This procedure be regardei us snggested 
by the Psulmist: *Blessed is he that considereth 
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{Hebr. bowm = “dealeth prudentiy with”) the 
poor” (Ps. li. 2 [A. V. 1]; Yer. Peah vili. 21b; 
Midr. 'Teh. t0 passage). 

Jonah also enjoyed a certain respeot among the 
Rowans (Yer. Ber. v. 9a; Ta’an. 23b). He was in- 
eluded among those styled Ina KyIRT Yapn 
(“the nigbty ones of the land of Israel”), because, 
he-Rubbis explained, of tlıe eflicacy of his prayers 
in Uimos of drought. Tlie following wirucle is re- 
laed of him: Once, ou a Sabbath, fire broke out on 
is premises, A Nabatiean whose property ad- 
joinel Jonuh’sattempted to extinguish it, but Jonalı 
Would not permit him thus 10 profane the Sabbath. 
*Dost ihou rely on ty good luck?” mockingly 
asked tie Nabatwan; to which Jonah replied, 
#Yog”; wherenpon the fire was quenched (Yer 
Yoma viüi, 45b). As rectors of the academy at Ti- 
berins, Jonah and ‚Jose had many disciples, some 
of whom became leaders in the next generation, 
and spread and perpetunted their master's doc- 
irines. Jonah left a worthy son aud successor in 
tlıo person of Maul II. 


eh 
Dorint. 
Ss. 
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JANAH). See Ipy Janatı. 

JONAH BEN JUDAH GERSHON: Rabbi 
andanthor; died in Wilna 1808. He was dayyan 
of that city, and devoted his time to tbe study of 
the Tosefta, which he covsidered indispensable to a 
berter understanding of the Mishnah and Gemara. 
But, finding the text corrupt, he undertook the 
work of preparing & critical edition of it and of 
providing it with a commentary by the aid of the 
eitutions from the Tosefta in the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds and their carly commentaries. 
Hunde uso also of theannotationsof Rlijah Wilna, 
in mannseript. Only the first part of Jonah’s work, 
on * Zera‘im,” was published (Wilna, 1799). Thocom- 
wmentary on the part “Mo‘ed” is still in manuscript, 
in the possession of his grandson Jonalı Gerstein 


Bınzzoonyeuv: Fuenn, Kiryah Ng’omanah, p. 206; ide, 
Kenesct Yisracl, d- 
ss N.T.L 


JONAH LANDSOPHER. See Laxpsornen, 
Josam, 

JONAS, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Amer- 
ican Iwyer, soldier, and statesmun; bora in Wül- 
jamstowo, Grant county, Kentucky, July 19, 1834. 
In carly youth hie removed to Adanıs county, Mi- 
wois, where he received his education. Tu 1859 he 
weut to New Orleans, wlıere he took up the study 
of law, receiving his diploma from the law depart- 
ment: of the University of Louisiana in 1855. 
Tirougbout the Civil wur Jonas fought on the 
Gonfederate side, asa private of artillery, and subse- 
queutly us actiug adjutant of artillery, in LTood's 
corps of the Armıy of Tennessee. 

From 1865 until the cousummation of reconstruc- 
tion Jonas was a member of the Louisiana legisla- 
tue: and in the Democratie National Convention 
of 1868 he was chnirman of the Lowisiana del 
ton. Tomas was Ihe Democratic candidate 
for ie ofice OF lieutenant-governor of Low 


but resigned in favor of the Fusion nomincee. 

same year he was elected stale senator. 

In 1874 Jonas was elected to the office of city at- 
torney of New Orleans, and was reelested in 1876. 
In the latter year he became n member of the 
National Flouse of Representatives, serving up to 
tbe end of {he session of 1877. In Congress Jonas 
chairman of the judiciary committee. During 
this period he was te Democratic national com- 
mitteeman from hisownstate, From March 18, 1879, 
to March 3, 1885, Jonas was United States senator 
frosn Louis in suceession to James B. Eustis. 
On the expiration of his term of office President 
Cleveland appeintel him surveyor of tlıe port of 
New Orleans. 

BiBLtoGRapuy: The American Jewish Year Book, pn. 518, 
"538, Philadelphia, 1900; Paeifte Jewish Annual, p. U, San 
Frauciseo, 1398. 

Ey A.MF 

JONAS, EMIL (JACOB; pseudonym, Graf 
Löwenbalk v, Hohenthal): German writer and 
publieist; born July 14, 1824, at Schwerin, Meck- 
lenburg; educated at the gyınnaslunn of his native 
eity and at Heidelberg. In 1845 he became editor 
of the “ Flensburger Zeitung.” This paper took the 
part of the Danish government, which had emanci- 
pated the Jews in Denmark as early as 1836, while 
in the duchies of Sieswick and Holstein Jews were 
merely tolerated. Wenty of the lengtliy political 
struggles, Jonas went to Copenhagen in 1847, where 
he engaged in teaching. A pamphlet that he wrote 
on tlie political conditions in Denmark and in the 
two duchies attracted the attention of the crown 
prince, who on his accession 10 the throne in 1848 as 
King Frederick VIT. called Jonas to the Ministay of 
Foreign Affairs, and entrusted kim with several im- 
portant missions. In 1849, when a liberal con- 
E ion was under discussion, Jonas published a 
pamphlet entitled “Das Ein- und Zweikammersys- 
tem,” which met with theapproval of the king, who 
in 1851 appointed Jonas “ Kammer-Assessor” and 
private sccretary. In 1952 he was transferred as 
“Kammer-Rath” to the ministey of Holstein. He 
resigned in 1854 for political reasons, although he 
remained conneeted wit the court down to the 
king’s death. 

After the war of 1863-ß4 Jonas went to Berlin, 
where he engaged in literature, devoting himself 
chielly to the translation of Scandinavian works and 
to the publishing of travelers’ guide-books, among 
which may be mentioned: * Reise- und Skizzenbuch 
für Schweden,” 1875; “Iilustrirtes Reisebuch für 
Norwegen,” 1876; “Reisehandbuch für Kopenha- 
gen,” 10 editions, 1896. His works include alsoa 
history of tie Franco-Prussian war, a text-book for 
instruction in Swedish according 10 the Tous- 
saint-Laugenscheidt system, a German-Danish lex- 
icon, and also “König Oscars Gedichte und Prosa- 
Schriften,” 1872-94, and “ Anthologie Hervorragen- 
der Skaudinawischer Dichter,” 1903. 8. 

French musician; born at 
He entered the Conservatoire 
in 1$#1, where he took the first prize in harmony in 
1847 aud the Grand Prix de Rome in 1848, Two 
overtnres by him were played in tIıe Conservatoire in 
1851 and 1352 respectively. He later devoted him- 
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self prineipally to the composition of comic oper- 
ettas in the suyle of Offenbach’s, his prineipal pro- 
duerions being: *Le Duel de Benjamin ” (Boufles 
Parisiens, 1850); * La Parade ” (1836); “ Le Roi Boit” 
and * Les Petits Prodiges ” (1857); * Jober Sou Chien” 
(1883); “ Avant la Noce” (1805); “Deux Arlequins” 
(1865); “ Le Canard A Trois Bees ” (1869); “ Javotte” 
(1971; afterward given in London as * Cinderella”); 
“Le Premier Baiser” (1883). 

From 1847 to 1866 Jonas was professor of sol- 
foggio at the Conservatoire, where healso coudueted 
aclass in harmony for students of military music. TIe 
was musical director at the Portuguese synagogue 
of Paris, and has published a work entitied “ Recueil 
de Chants Hebraiqnes” (1854). 

BipLiogRarnY: Baker, Biog. Diet. of Musicians, s.Y. 
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JONAS, MOSES. See Bonn, Josas BEN 
Moses. 

JONATHAN, JEHONATHAN (nn, innm): 
1. Son or descendant of Gershom, son of Moses. 
He oflieiated as a priest to the idol of Micah—a 
service continued in bis family till tie Israelites were 
driven from their country (Judgesxviii. 30). In the 
Passage in which Jonathau's parentage is mentioned 
“Moses” is written with a suspended 3, so that it 
may be read“ Manasseh” ;and this reading is given by 
the Septuagint. On the other hund, the only son of 
Gershom, son of Moses, is called “Shebuel” in I 
Chrop. xxil, 16, Still, aceording to the Talmudists 
aud to Jerome, Jonathan was the descendaut of 
Moses. The Talmudists declare (B. B. 109b) that 
the “nun ” was inserted in the name of this Moses out, 
of respect. to the great lawgiver, and that the former’s 
name waschanged to “ Manasseh ” because the wick- 
ediness of Jonathan resemibled that of Kivg Manasseh. 
They identity Jonathan with the above-mentioned 
Shebuel (tb. 10a), saying that he was so named be- 
cause he repented (X Y2% = “ he returned to God”). 
The same interpretation is given by the Targıun to 
I Chron. xxiit. 16. 

The adventure of Jonathan is narrated as follows: 
A young Levite of Beth-lebem-judah, in search of 
a home, happened to come to the house of Micah, 
and he was appointed by the latter to be his private 
priest, He was afterward recognizel by the five 
Danite spies wlio were sent by their Lribe to select 
aterritory. When, later, the spies eaıne that way 
witli the warriors of their tribe, they attacked 
Micah’s house, aud carried of the godsand the young 
Levite. The Dauites couqnered Laish, established 
there the idol of Micah, and appointed Jonathan to 
be their priest (Judges xvii. T-xvili. 80). 

26H. M. SEL. 

2. Biblical Data: Eldest son of Sarıl (I Chron. 
83). Soon after his father’s accession (I Saı 
. 2) Jonathan is representel as sharing his 
father's perilsand enterprises, as tlie leader ofa thou- 
sanıl men--one-third of the force kept under arms by 


Saul. Like Saul, Jonathan possessed great strength 
and agility, and, as becomiug in a Benjamite, was a 
elever nrcher (II Sam. i. 22-23; I Chron. xil, 2). It 


was Jonathan who put to the sword the garrison of 
the Philistines in Geba, and thereby gave the signal 
for a general rising of the Israelites (1 Sam. xl. 3). 
This led to the complete overrunuing of the land by 


The 1wo amies, Jermelitish und 

of Michmash, und 
ides of the ravine (I 

:companied by his 
armor-bearer, sealed te opposite rock anıl surprised 
the Philistines, having previausly decided to take an 
omen from the concduct of Une eneiny: if the euemy, 
im, shonid make a move as though about 
him, he would wait in theravine; Dut if the 
enemy dared ascend, he woulddoso. Thelat- 
ter took place, and the daring act of Jonathan put 
Uhe Philistines to flight (I Sam, xiv. 6-23). On thut 
occasion Jonathan warrowly escaped death at the 
hands of bis father. Before pursuing the Philistines 
Suul had pronounced a curse upon any one who 
should cat before the evening; Jouatlan, unaware 
of this, ate some honey, and Saul sentenced Lim to 
deatjı; the people, however, interfered on his behalf 
and saved bin (I Sam. xiv. 24-45). 

Jonathan’s attachınent to David began soon after 
the latter’s victory over Goliath; “the soul of Jona- 
than was kpit with the soul of David, aı onathan 
loved him as his own soul” (I Sanı. x 2). The 

latter expression is repeuted in I Sam, 
Jonathen xx. 17, their love being further de- 
and David. scribed in II Sam, i. 26 as “passing 
Ihe love of women.” The friendship 
wasconirmed by a covenant, Jonathan giving David 
his garments, sword, aud bow, and on several occa- 
sions David escaped death at the hands of Saul 
through the intervention of Jonatlian. Their part- 
ing was full of pathos, and was markeıl by passion- 
ate embraces and teurs (I Sam. xviüi. 8-4; xix. 1-/ 
xx. 1-34, 41-42), 

The disinterestedness of ‚Jonathan’s aflection for 
David is empbasized in the faet that Saul himself 
veninded him that while he had nothing to gain 
through David be bad much to lose. It seems that 
Jonathan fully understood that popular feeling was 
ruuning toward David, and that his futher's insan- 
jty was wenkening the probability that Ihe Lhnone 
would reınain with his family. Jonathan himself 
said to David at their last meeting, * Thou wiltreigu 
over Istuch and Fwill be tlıy second” (I Sam. x 
30-31, i. 17; comp. xviii. 5). In fact, theircov- 
enant stipulaten that David should not 
Jonntban’s posterity (I Sam. xx. 15, 4 

The greatest affeelion is said to have 
tween Jonathan and Saul; and when Ton: 
dertook the dangerous attack on the enemy he had 
to conceal his intention from his father (I Sam. x 
1). Saul'swords, “thongh it be... . Jonathan ıny 
son, he shall surely die” (I Sam. xiv. 39), show the 
father’s love for his son. When Saul deeided on 
the death of David he consulted Jonathan, who in- 
Auced hin to abandon his intention (I Sam. xix. 1, 
4-6). Jonatlian was ineredulous when told that: his 
father, without revealing to him his deeision, had 


tie Philistines. 


again decided to slay David (I Samı. xx. 2). Dur- 
ing Sanl’s growing iusanity the mutual attachment 


Saul 
ar 


of father and son seems to have weakened. 
on one occasion rebuked Jonathan, and cast li 
at him, wherenpon Jonatlıan left the table (I 


xx. 30-39). Jonathan fell with his father und two 
younger brotlierson Mount Gilboa (I Sam. xxxi.2, 6). 
M. Ser. 
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— In Rabbinical Literature: Jonathan’s omen 
(see Bipnıcan. Dara, above) is considered by Rab to 
be the typical omen (Hul. 950). When it became 
known that Jonathan had transgressed Saul’s vow 
(comp. I Sam, xiv. 45), Saut would have slain him 
with the sword, but the people argued that Jona- 
than did it through ignorance, and redeemed him 
with a burnt offering (Pirke R. El. xxxviüi.). In 
Midrası Shemuel (xvii, 3) the incident is stated 
differently. According to R. Bleazar, Ihe people 
gave to the sucred treasury Jonathan’s weight in 
gohl; according to R. Johanan, the people merely 
mgued that Saul cursed only him who would eat 
bread, wherens Jonathan ate honey; R. Simeon b. 
Lakish assumed that Jonathau tasted, but did not 
eat. 

According to the Rabbis, when the virtues of 
David were enumerated before Saul (I Sam. xvi. 
18), tho latter in his jealonsy exclaimed, “My son 
Jonathan possesses tlem too” (Saul. 986). The 
battle between Jonathan and the Philistines (I Sam. 
xiv, 13) was one of the three in which the heathen 
combined against tlıe children of Israel, but were 
hinderel by God from achieving theirevil intentions 
(Gen. R. Ixxxi. 4). Jonathan’s love for David is 
considered the type of disinterestedness (Ab. v. 17). 
Jonathan is rauked by R. Judah the Saint among 
tho great self-denying characters of Jewish history, 
though one of the rabbis remarked that his love for 
Duvid may have been a result of his convicrion that 
David’s grent popularity was certain to place him 
on te throne in the end (B. M. 83a). Jonathan is 
deolared guilty of the destruction of Nob (f Sam. 
xxiil. 18-10), and of its consequences, which he 
could have prevented by lending Duvid two loaves 
of bread (Sanh. 1048). 

8. 


M. Ser. 


3. Son of Shimeah and nephew of David, who 
slew a gient of Gath (II Sam. xxi. 20-21; I Chron. 
xx. 6-7): perbaps identical with the Jonathan, uncle 
ot David, who is styled “a wise man, aud a seribe” 
(IL Chron, xxvii. 32). 4. Son of Abiathar the priest, 
and Inst descendant of Eli. As a courier, he ren- 
dered great services to David during Absalom’s re- 
bellion (II Sanı. xv. 27, 86; xvit. 17, 20), He also 
brought to Adonijah the news of Solomon’s acces- 
sion (I Kingsi. d2 et seg.). 5. Son of Shage tIı 
Hararite; one of David’s mighty men (I Chron. x 
3b. The parallel list gives “Shammah the Har- 
rite” (IT Sam. xxiüi, 83), 6 (Jehomathan). Son 
of Uzziah; one of David's treasurers (] Chron. xxvii. 
25). 7 (Ichonathan). Seribe in whose house Jere- 
miah imprisoned (Jer. xxxvil. 15,20). 8. Son 
of Kureah and brother of Johauan; one of the cap- 
tains after the fall of Jerusalem (Jer. xl. 9). In the 
Septuagint his name is omitted. 9. Father of 
Ebed, who returned from captivity at the head of 
fifty mnles of the children of Adin (Rzra vi. 8), 
10. Son of Joinda. See Jomawan BEN Jenorana. 

‘ 11. Son of Asalıel; he opposed (R. V.) or assisted (A. 
v) a in regarıl to nu with foreign women 
(Ezıa x. 15). 12. Fatherof Zechartah the priest, who 
was one of the inusicians in the time of Nehemiah 
{Neh. xil, 85). 

mom. 
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JONATHAN (NATHAN): Tanna of the sec- 
ond century; schoolfellow of Jostau, apart from 
whom lie is rarely quoted. Jonathan is generally so 
eited without further desigvation; but there isample 
reason for identifyiug him with the less frequently 
oceurring Jonatlian (or Natlıan) b, Joseph {or Jose; 
comp. Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 10, with Sifre, Deut. 
32; Mek., Ki Tissa, 1, with Yoma 85) 3 
dah, ii. 2, Ket. 60b, and Yer. Sotah vi. 
sequence of the Hadrianie religious persecutions he 
determined to emigrate from Palestine, aud- with 
several other scholars started ou a journey to for- 
eign parts. But his patriotisın und innate love for 
the Holy Land would not permit him 10 remain 
abroad (Sifre, Deut. 80). Jonathan and Josiah were 
educated together at the academy of Ishmael b. 
Elisha (Men. 57b), whose dialectic system, as op- 
posed to that of Akiba, they acquired, It is even 
reported that Jonathunall but converted Ben ‘Azzai, 
a “ fellow student” of Akiba, to Islunael’s system, 
and ınade him deeply regret his failure to study it 
more closely. Ben ‘Azzai then exclaimed, “Wo is 
me that I have not waited on Ishmael” (Hul. 70b 
et seg.). Nevertheless, in later years, probably after 
Ishrnael’s death, both Jonathan and Josiah adopted 
some of Akiba’s principles. Of Jonathan it isex- 
piessly stated (hat “be followed te system of his 
teacher Akiba” (Yer. Ma‘as. v. 51d). 

Together, Jonathan and Josiah devoted their an- 
alytical minds to halakic midrashim, interpreting 
laws as they understood tlıem from the correspond- 
ing Seriptural texts, but not suggesting them. Only 
one halakah unconnected with a Seripturul text 
bears theirnames. Their argumentations are mostly 
embodied in the Mekilta (about thirty) and in the 
Sifre to Numbers (over forty; see Hoffmann, “ Zur 
Einleitung in die Halachischen Midraschim,” p. 38). 
Neither Jonathan nor Josiah appenrs in Rabbi’s 
eompilation of the Mishnah, with the exception of 
a singie sentence, ju the name of Jonathan, in Abot 
v. 9: “ Whoso observes the Law in poverty shall 
live to observe it in aflluence; and whoso neglects 
tlie Law in aftluence shall at last be compelled to 
neglect it because of poverty” (comp. Ab. R.N. 
xxx. 1[ed. Schechter, pp. 41b, 45a]). Of other a 
eient compilations, tlıe Tosefta cites these scholars 
once (Tosef., Sheb.i. 7: tbe text has “ Nathan,” but 
the context shows unmistakably that “Jonathan” 
is meaut), while the Sifrm mentions them twiee 
(Sifra, Kedoshim, 11) by their names; once 
(Sifra, Behar, i. 9; comp. Ket. 600) “Jonathan b. 
Joseph” oceurs; and some of Josiah’s midraslim 
are eited, but anonymously (comp. Sifra, Wayikra, 
Hobal . with B. M. 54a; Sifra, Ahare, iv. 9, 
with Yoma 7b). 

Jonathan was the author of mäny aphorisms, 
among which is the following: “Consoling the 
moutver, visiting the sick, and practical beneficence 
bring heavenly grace into the world” (Ab. R. N. 
xxx. 1). Contary to the astrologieal views of his 
times, Jonathan taught the Seriptural iden of nat- 
urat pbenomena; quotiog Jer. x. 2, he added: 
* Eclipses may frighten Gentiles, but they have no 
sigaiücance for Jews” (Mck,, Bo, 1; comp. Yalk., 
Ex. 189). To the question as to the permissibility 
of profauing tlıe Sabbatlı to save human life he an- 
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swered, “The Law says i. 16), ‘The chil- 
dren of Isracl shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the 
Sabbath througliout their generations’; but one 
may profane one Sabbath iu order to preserve aman 
that he may observe many Sabbuths” (Mek., Ki 

issa: comp. Yona 5b). Avcordiug to him an “Ayc 
ua-Arrz is one who has children and does not train 
them In the knowledge of the Law (Sotalı 22a; 
comp. Ber, 7b), Jonathan coutiadieted the gen- 
eral oplıion of earlier and of contemporaneons rabDis 
that a “rebellious son ” as defined by the tea: 
traditional law never was and never will be exe- 
anted, and that communa apostasy never did and 
never will oeeur (see Carrrar, PexisitMEst); he de 
elareıl that he Iimsolf Imd sat on the 
exeouted prodigal and hal sceu the ruins of a city 
which had been razal to the ground for general 
apostasy (Sanh. Tin) 


JONATHAN BEN ABSALOM: General of 
Simon Maceabeus. At the command of the Latter 
he took possession of Foppn, and drove ont Ihe in- 
habftants in order that they might not be able to 
surzender the eity to 'Farton (L Mace. xili. 11; Jo- 
sephus, * Ant.” xili. 6, 89). 

®. Ss. Kn. 


JONATHAN B. ‘AKMAI: Pilestiniau amon 
of the Ihird generation. According to Yer. Ter. Xi 
he was one of the teachers of Abbahn. It is proba- 
ble that he wasa descendant of the ‘Akmal family of 
Jerusalem, in which thure were many high priests 
(Yeb. 150). 

Bintapanarııy Fake, Mebo, D- @. 

De 

JONATHAN (NATHAN) B. 
Semi-tanun of {ho second aud rhird conturi 
ple of Juchah I. anıl senior of Jannai, who consulted 
him concerning ritual questions (Hag. 201; ‘Ab. 
Zurah 26). Relnctunce to make the possession of 
learning «u means of material gain, 0 insistently in- 
eulented by the Rabbis (Ab. $v. 5 et al.), was charac- 
teristie of him. When there was a famine in the 
Tand, Judah I. offered food to any needy ones who 
were possessed of somelearning. Jonathan, forced 
by want, applied for aid, but not on the ground of 
scholarship. Hedeniei his identity, and when asked 
what entitled him to Judah’s bounties, he replied, 
“Nothing more than being an animal and feeling 
the waut of sustenanee.” Tlis plea was adınitted; 
and wlıien Judah’s son discovered the dissimulation 
and brought it to the notice of the patriarch, Ihe 
condition was removenl, and reliet was thereafter 
granteil to all applicants indiseriminately (B. B. 8a). 

8.8 8.M. 


JONATHAN B. ANAN: Son of tie high priest 
Ananı was appeinterl by Vitellius high priest in the 
of Joseph Caiaphas, at the time of the Pass- 
in the year 38 (Jasephus, * Ant.” xvil. 4, 83. 
For rensons wnlınown he was deposed by Viteilius 
when Ihe Iatter was in Jerusalem the second time, 
and his brother Theophilus wasappointedl in his place 
When King Agrippa I. deposel Simon 


Cantheras (ec. 49) he wished to appoint Jonathan 
agabı as higlı priestı but the latter rofused the office, 
saying he was satishieil to have once woru the high- 
priestiy garments. He recommended his brother 
Matthias for theoflice: aud the latter was appointed 
(W. six. 6,84). 

During the sangninary confliet between the 
Judeans and the Sannritans, under the procurator 
Jowatlıan together with several nobles 
ropresenred the cause of the Juleans before the 
Syrian legate at Pyre, and he also went in the same 
apaeity 10 the emperor Chudius ar Rome. Ile 
brought about theappointment of Felix a8 procnra- 
tor in the year 52 (Josephus, “B. J.” ft. 12, $$ 5, 6; 
comp. “Ant.” sx ‚Jonathan often exhorted 
Felix to mend in order that Uhe people 
might not repronel 


him (Jonathan) Tor Imving 
brought the procurator into the eonnbıy 


As Jona. 
than was hutel by Ihe Sicarii also, this just and 
peacenble man was trencherously assassinated at the 
instigation of Felix ("B. J.” ii. 13, 8 
ERS N 

a 

JONATHAN (NATHAN) OF BET GUB- 
RIN (= Elentheropolis; Rapopart, *‘Erek Mil- 
Hin,” pp. 58 .e2 309): Palestinian scholar of the Lhird 
century: junior oL Joshua b. Levi and senior of 
Simon b. Pazzi (Cant. R. i. 1). He confined his 
labors to the Haggadah, aud contributed 10 the Mid- 
rash several homilies, some oF which, however, are 
given undeı oreut names in otlier compilntions. 
Owe of his sayings was: “Four great Inngunges 
havc been given to the world: Greak for song, Ara- 
mai for dirges, Hebrew for conversation, Lalin for 
” Meg. i. 7Ib; comp. Esth. R. iv. 6; Midr. 
21) 
; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. fit. 302. 


s.M. 


JONATHAN BEN DAVID HA-KOHEN 
OF LUNEL: French plhilosopher; Slourished in 
the twelfth and thirteentl centuries. He defended 
Maimonides against the severe attacks of Abraham 
ben David of Posquiöres (RABaD), and ut Jona- 
than’s instance Maimonicdes sent to Lunel his “ Moreh 
Nebukim,” wlich Samuel ibn Tibbon translated into 
Hebrew. Jonathan is the author of a commentary 
on u work by Alfasi. About 1210, shortly before 
his departure for Palestinc, whither he went with 
Tobiah and Samuel bea Simson, he eorresponded 
with Isuuc ben Abraham of Dawmpierre, who had 
sent him a Talmudie responsum on a subject con- 
cerning the Holy Land. 


1. Lattes, Sha’ure Ziyyon, D, # 
Fi I: Steipschneider, He 


Ss.K 


JONATHAN BEN ELEAZAR: Palestinian 
scholar of the third century; contemporary of Ha- 
tina b. Hua (Shab. 49a ei s27.); diseiple of Simon b. 
Jose b. Lakonya. Rabbatı h. Hana twice reports com- 
munications which he had witlı Jonatbau in which 
tiie Iatter speaks of his intereourse with Simon (Pes. 
ön; sce Rabbinowiez, “Dikduke Soferhm,” «ed lor.; 
Bek. 38). Te is also rehted that Jonathan onee 
propounded to Simon a rituulistie question, and that 
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the tencher misunderstood it and ehided Lim. But 
when Jouathan respeetfully correeted his teacher, 
explainiug his problem more elvarly, Simon Found 
it too dilfeult for hinı to solve, and fuvited bis puj 
to follow Lim t6 anotlıer school in quest ot tie 
meer solution, which they obtained froma buraita 
tanght hy Hezekiuh (Ver. Hor. ii. Ad; comp. Sheb. 
18b}. Sömetimes he is eited as “Jonathan b. Elea- 
zur Sar [Ish] ha-Birah (Csstellan],” or as “ Jonathan 
Ish ha-Biral” (Tan. Wayiggash, 12, ed. Buher; Gen. 
R. xev. 3). Generally, however, he is eited without 
either patronymie or coguomen, and his name ap- 
peursin this form quite Frequently in both Palnınds. 
‚Sonatlan was Babylonian by birth, and his fi 
assoelates in Palestine were The foremost Pabylonian 
immigrants, Iiyya Rabbah and Haniua db. Hama 
(Hl, du; Yer. Der. v. 9a; Yer. Pes. vi. 390). In 
company with the latter and Joslna b. Levi he once 
mule a Wlgrimage to Jerusniem (Ver. Ma'as. Sh. ii. 
54h). Io was very elmritable; when a prominent 
olliehul eune 10 his oity he would wuke hin costly 
presents, in order, as hie said, to pave the way for 
eventim intercession on behalf of a widow or au 
orphan whose snit might be subjcet to the decision 
oF that official (Ver. “Ad. Zarah Hi. 4id). To him is 
also aseribed the halakah tt a son may be com- 
pelled to support his parent: and it is related tat 
ec, while Je was jun the company of Yanuni, be 
humbly kissed by a strunger. Yannai asked 
whether be kıew the man, and Jonathan juformed 
him that the man harl once appeuled to him against 
his hard-hearted son, who would not support hin 
and (hat he bad forced the san to do his duty toward 
his father (Ver. Peah i. 151; comp.Ket. 49b). 
Asa halakist he puid due regard to expedienc, 
‚Acconling to him, one may do anpthiug or use au 
thing (otherwise forbidden) as a remedy against dis- 
ease-tlolatrous objects, lawless colmbitation, and 
bloodshed exeepted (Ver. Shab. xiv. 14d; comp. Pes. 
251). He taught that “ One must appear justified be- 
fore men as well as before God.” He based this doc- 


x Hi, 22: 

“Yesbalt. . . be guiltless before the Lord, and be- 

force Israel? (Yer. Shek. ill. {Te}. 

Biplio@naptıy: Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amar. 1. 58-8: Frankel, 
Meba, P Ak; Hulevy, Dorot Ta-Rishonin, ii. M9a: Weiss, 


Don ii 
s.M. 


De 


JONATHAN BEN HORKINAS (ARCHI- 
NAS): Palestinian scholur of the first century; 
confempornty of Bienzar b. Azariah and a diseiple 
of the school of Shammai. He wus teputed for his 
acutoness, in recognition of which he was styled 
“bekor satan” (= *first-boru as. adversary 
Nierce disputant; Yer. Yeh. 1. 6: Yeb. Ibn; comp. 
Rashi ad lor., and rabbinie dietionaries, 5.0. * Be- 
kor”), R. Zemah, however, nmends the rending to 
“ bekor shoteh” (lit. “ Fonlish Arst-born son” ; applied 
to a son first-boru to the mother—but not to the 
father; Zacuto, “ Vnlasin,” ed. Pilipowski, p. 11). 
Although the school of Hillel was the standard au- 
thority in halakie matters, Jonathan prevailed upon 
some of the Rabbis to permit, in aerontlance with the 
school of Shammai, marringe between a m 
brotker's widow, where she was ihe eo-wife of his 


daughter. The Jerusalenı Talmud (Yeb. Le.) relates 
concerning Ibis the following ineident: The disciples 
of Hillel, having heard that a son of ITorkinas had 
granteil {his permission, credited it to Dosu b. Hoıki- 
was, Jonatlan’solder brother, of the schaolof Hille, 
and consequently went to Dosa for au explanation. 
Dosa referred them to his brother Jonathan, who, 
he said, had ihree hundred arguments in favor of 
such a marriage. Tlie Rabbis ten went to Jona- 
than, whom Dosa had warned by letter to prepare 
for a visiv from the wise men of Isr Jonatiinn, 
accordinely, explained to tlıe Rabbis Lisarguments, 
but they could zot. understand them. Becoming 
impaticht, he cast clods of cartlı at them and drove 
them ont througli three different doors. Then hie 
wrote to his brother: “Tlou hast informed me of 
the visit. of Ihe wise men of Israel, but those tunt 
came to me arc in meed of learning.” Meeting 
“Ton art lucky to 
such reuowu while thou hast. not yet 


have acgni 
acquirel the knowledge of a cowherd ” (Yeb. 2. 


J N. Ser, 


JONATHAN BEN JACOB: Hungarian Tal- 
mndist and author; Hourishediat Buda (Ofen) toward 
che ed of the seventeenth century. In 1688, when 
Buda was taken by the imperial troops, Jonathan 
was among the eaptives, but he was ransomed hy 
the Jews of Nikolsburg. Jonathan wrote: “Ke- 
set Yehonatan” (Dyhernfurtl, 1797), a treatise on 
worals and asceticism taken from the “Shene Lu- 
hot ha-Berit”; “Sefer Hasidim,” and other caba- 
listic works; “Neu Ma’asch-Buch ” (6, 1797), a col- 
leetion of Judwo-German stories, Hehad previonsiy 
edited the “N nar ha-Ittim " of Menahem Aza- 
riah di Iauo (dd. 1698). 


BIPLIOERAPRY; Fürst, Bidl. Jud. 1.105: Steinschneider, Cat. 
Boch. col. 1432, 
M. Ser. 


JONATHAN BEN JOSEPH: Litlwanian 
rabbi and astrouomer; Hved at Risenoi, government 
of Grodno, iu the seventeenth and eighteentli cen- 
tnries. In addition to his Talmudical acquirements 
Jonathan was proficient in astronomy and mathe- 
matics. In 1710 a terrible plague visited tlıe town 
of Risenoi, and Jonathan and his family lived an 
entire year in the fields. He then vowed that, 
should he be spared, be would disseminate astıo- 
nomienl knowledge among his coreligionists. To 
full this vow Jonathan, although he became blind, 
went to Germany, where the bibliograpker Wolf 
met him in 1725. Jonathau was the author of 
“ Yesln‘ah be-Yisrael,” an astronomicai conmentary 
on Maimonides’ jaws on the neomenia (Fraukfort- 
on-the-Main, 1720), and “Bi’ur,” a commentary on 
Abraham ben Hiyya’s astronomical work “Zurat 
ha-Arez ” (Öltenbach, 1720). 

BIRLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bihlintheea Hebraa, fü., No. Site: 


‚Nepi-Gbirondi, Tofrdot Gedats Yisvagt, p. 184; Steinsehneider, 
Cat, Bodl. co. 433; Fuenn, Keneset Fisradl, p. 428. 


©. I Br. 


JONATHAN LEVI ZION: Representative 
of the Jewish community of Fraukfort-on-the-Main 
in its defense against the attacks of John Pfeffer- 
korn. When tbe latter had obtained from Emperor 


Jonathan Maccabeus 
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Maximilian I. an ediet ondering the confiscation of 


all Hebrew books (Aug. 19, 1509), Jonathan Levi | “Aut.” x 


Zion went to Worms to obtain its suspension by 
the imperial eourt. Failing in tliis, be was seut to 
Italy to plead before Ihe emperor personally. When 
he reached the einperor's heudquarters at Verona, 
‚he niet (here Isaac of Triest, (nough whose inliu- 
ence he obtained an audienee with the emperor, who 
prowised that he would send them his decision. A 
week later the Margrave of Baden, whon the em- 
peror appointed procurator, promised Tonatban to 
do everything in his power in favor of the Jews. 
But Pfefferkorn’s arrival (Oct. 29, 1509) frustrated 
the hopes of the Jewish delegate. Whenever he 
met Jonathau in the streets of Verona he intinn 
dAnted him by threats and insults, Fearing for his 
persona) safety, Jonathan threw himself at the feet 
of tlıe emperor and asked for protection. For a 
time Maximilian was inelined to submit the affair to 
u comnittes of princes. But the two Jewish dele- 
gates asked for a postponenient in the hope of find- 
ing substitutesmoreable 10 plead their cause against 
their opponent, 

A letter from Archbishop Uriel of Mayence, ex- 
posing Pfellerkorn’s ignorance, aud a renewed up- 
peal of the Jews made some Impression upon the 


emperor. At the berinning of November he issued 
© deoreu wuthorising the archbishop to exnınine cha 


confisented books; ina second deeree he enjoined 
the magistrate of Frankfort to submit to the deci- 
sion of the archbishop. Through Erwin Hutten, 


Jonathan had knowledge of these decrees before | 


they were sent, anrl reported to Frankfort this favor- 

able turn of uffairs. But on Nov. 10 the eınperor 

modified the first deerce aud ordere the continu- 

ance of We confiscation. After vainly protesting 

Jonathan retumed to Frankfort. 

BißLiograpny : Grätz, Gesch, ix. 9-0, 323 ct seq.; Kracnuer, 
in Zeitschrift für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, 1 


TO et scq. 
D. 8. Max. 


JONATHAN MACCABEUS: Son of Matta- 
tbias; leader of the Jews in the Maccabean wars 
trom 161 t0 143 2.c. He is calleıl also Apphus 
(Anvois [Syriae, wrom the dissembler,” 
diplomat,” in allusion to a trait prominent in hin; 
IM 5). With his brother Judilı, Jonathan 
had taken an active part in the huttles against the 
Syriaos, and although he displayed less bravery 
than Judah, his conruge had been frequently tried, 
and he gave brilliant proof of it on many sious 
in his career. After Judah’s death the Syrian gen- 
eral Bacchides proceeded with erushing rigor against 
the Maccabean party; and at thesame timea famine 

broke out in the land. In this ex- 
Leader of tremity the Jews chose Jonachan for 
the Jews. their leader. Noticing that Baechides 

was ttyiug to entrap him, he retired 
with his brother Simeon and his followersto a .desert 
region in the country cast of the Jordan, camping 
near a morass by the nameofAsphar. As Bacchides 
followed him even there, overtaking him on a Sab- 
bath, Jonathan gave all the baggage into the hands 
of his brother Johanan. Johann went to the 
friendly Nabateans; but a hostile tribe, the sons of 
Jambri of Medaba, killed him and his companions 


! and seizei thebaggage (I Mace. ix. 32-86; Josephus, 


1.1.52). Jonathansubsequentiy avenged 
this treacheı 


ubbath Jonathan and his companions 
were forced to engage in battle with Bacchides. 
Jonatlıau had encounrered and had raised his hand 
to slay Bacchides, when the latter evaded the Lion 
the Jews, defented, sought refuge by swimming 
througli tie Jordan to the western bank. Tu this 
first eueounter Bacchicdes lostabout 1,000 men. Soon 
after this event, informed that one of the sons of 
Jambri was leuding home a noble bride in great 
pomp.the Maceabcan brothers proceeded to Medaba, 
ambushed the bridal procession, killed the entire 
party, to the number of 300, and seized all the treas- 
ure (I Mace. ix. 87-49; Josephus, d.e. 1,8832. 
They remainerl, however, in the swamp in the coun- 
try east of the Jordan, aud Bacchides tLlought them 
so insiguificant tlınt, after tlie death of the high 
priest Aleimus, his crenture, he left the country. 
Two years afterwards the Hellenisiio Jews in the 
Acra, wlıom Jonathan had certaiuly endeavored Lo 
injure, went, as in the time of Judah, to King 
Demetrius and asked to have Bacchides sent back, 
tıinking that Jonathan and his followers could be 
destroyed in a night. But this proved impossible, 


as Jonathan was ou bis guard, and Bacchides in hi 
auzer killed Hifey of the leaders of the Hellenlat. 


Jonathan and ‚eon thought it well to retreat far- 
ther, and accordingly fortified in the desert a place 
called Betli-hogla (“Bet Hoglah” for Byögdeya in 
Josephus; I Macc. has Baiößaol, perhaps = Bet 
Bosenı or Bet Bassinı [" spice-house ”], near Jericho); 
there they were besieged several days by Baechides. 
Jonatlan left his brother Simeon in charge of the 
defense, while be himself made inroads into the 
neighboring country, fonght with a certain Odares 
and his brothers, and witl the sons of Phasiron, and 
uttacked the rear of the army of Bacchides, who, 
compelled to rotire, again punished the Hellenists nt 
Jerusalem. 

When Jonathan perceived that Bacchides re- 
gretted having set out, he asked for pence and an 
xchungeof prisouers. Bacchidesreadily consented, 
swore that he would nevermore ınuke war upon 
Jonathan, and then rerurnedl home. Jonatlmm now 
took up his residence in the old eity of Michmash, 
and celeared the land of the godless and the apostate 
(1 Mace. ix. 55-73; Josephus, Le. xili. 1, &8 5-6). 
The chief source, the First Book of the Maceabe« 
says that with this “the sword ceased in Israel”; and 
in fact nothing is reported for the five following 
‚years (188-153). 

But ‚Jonatlan must have used this period to good 
advantage, for he was soon in possession of great 
power. An important event brought the design of 
the Maccabeans to fruition. Demetrius I., Soter, lost 
the friendsbip of the kingsof Pergamus and Egypt, 
who set up against him an adventurer, Alexander 
Balas, as rival king. Demetrius was now forced to 
recall tie garrisons of Juden, except those in the 
Acra and at Beth-zur; he also made a bid for the 
loyalty of Jonathan, whom be permitted to recruit 
an arıny and to take the host Kept in tie Acra. 
Jonathan gladly accepted these terms, and took 
np his residence at Jerusalem, whiel he began to 
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fortify (158). Balas, however, oflered Jonathan still 
more Tavorable terns, even appointing him high 
priest; Jonathan thereby became the 

Jonathan official leader of his people, and the 
High Hellenistic party could no longer at- 
Priest. tack him. On tlie Feast of Taber- 
nacles in 153 Jonathan put on tlıe high 

Priest’s garments and oflieiated for the first time. 
He had determined to side with Balas, not trusting 
Demetrius, who in a second Jetter made promises 
that he could hardly have kept and couceded pre- 
es that were almost impossible (I Mace. x. 
1-48; Josephus, “ Ant.” xiil.2, 88 1-4). The events 
justified Jonatuan’s action; Demetrius lost his 
throne and life, und Balas became King of Syria. 
The Egyptian king, Ptolemy Philometor, gave 
Balas his daughter Cleopatra to wife, taking her as 
far as Prolemais to meet bim, After the wedding, 
Jonathan was invited to that city. He appeared 
witli presents for both kings, aud was permitted to 
sit berween them as their equal; Balas even clothed 
him with his own royal garment and otherwise ac- 
corded bim high honor. He would not listen to the 
Hellenistic party that still aceused Jonathan, but 
appointed Jonathan as strategus and “ meridarch ” 
(.e., civil governor of a province; details not found 


in Josephus), and sent him back with hanors to ‚To 
ulcan (I Maco. %, 51-06; Josophun, " Ant.” ll. 


an, 
Jonathan proved grateful. Demetrius IT. tried 
to win back his father’s throne (147), and Apollonius 
Taos, governor of Omle-Syria, who 
Victory probably had joined Demetrius, chal- 


over Ap- icnged Jonathan to baitle, saying that 
ollonius. the Jews might for once leave the 
mountains and venture out into the 

pluiu, Thereupon Jonathan and Simeon appeared, 


with 10.000 ınen, before Joppa, where the forces of 
Apollonius lay, and the gates of wbich wereopened 
to ıhem out. of fear. But reenforced from Azotus, 
Apollonius appeared with 3,000 men in the plain, 
ing on his cavalry, and forced Jonathan to en- 
gage in battle. The missiles of the horsemen re- 
bounded from the shields of Simeon's men, who suc- 
cesstully resisteil tie enemy’sonslaughts. ‚Jonathan 
iu the meantime vangnished the infantry, scattered 
it in wild fight, and pursucd it to Azotus, which 
eity he took by assault, burning it anıl its villages, 
ineluding the Temple of Dugon. In reward, Balas 
gave bim the city of Ekron with the outlying terri- 
tory. The people of Azotus valnly complained to 
King Ptolemy Pbilometor, wo had come to make 
war upon his son-in-Inw Balas, that Jonathan had 
destroyed their eity and temple. Jonathan met 
Ptolemy at Joppa, aecompanied him as far as the 
River Bleuthenus, and then returned to Jerusalem (I 
Mace. x. 67-88, xi. 1-7; Josephus, Le. xtii. 4,88 
3-3). 

Balas was vanquished by Ptolemy, and Demetrins 
II. ascended the throne of the Seleucids (145). Jon- 
athan took this opportunity to conquer the Acra, 
still garisoned by a Syrian force and inhabited by 
the “ ish IIellenists (T Mace. 20; Josephus, 2. 
89. The king was greatly incensed ; heap- 
Ponrcd with an army at Ptolemais and ordereil Jon- 
athan to come before him. Without raisiug thesiege 


Jonathan, accompanied by the elders and priests, 
went to the king, and pacified him with presents, 

so that the king not only contirmed 
Under De- him in his oflice of high priest, but 
metrius II. gavetohim the three Samaritan topar- 

chies of Ephraim, Lydda, and Rama- 
thaim. In consideration of a present of 300 talents 
the entire country was exempted from taxes, the ex- 
emption being confirmed in writing. Jonathan in 
return left tlıe Acra in Syrian bauds. A new pre- 
tender to the tbrone appeared in the person of the 
young Antiochus VL., son of Balas, in tlıe care ofa 
eertain Trypho, who himself had designs on the 
throne. In face of this new enemy, Demetrius not 
only promised to withdraw tue garrison from the 
Acra, but also called Jonathan Lisallyand requested 
him to send troops. The 8,000 men ‘of Jonathan 
protected Demetrius in his capital, Antioch, against 
his own subjects (I Mace. xi. 21-52; Josephus, d.c. 
xl. 4, 89; 5, 882-3; “R. E. J.” xiv. 34), 

As Demetrius did not keep his promise, Jonathan 
thought it better to support the new king when Try- 
pho and Antiochns seized the capital, especially as 
he Jast-named confirmed all his rights and appointed 
his brother Simeon strategus of te seacoast, from 
the “ Ladder of Tyre” to the frontierof Egypt. Jon- 


.eon were now entitied to make con. 
ou submitted voluntarüy, aud Gaza 


was foreibiy taken. Jonatban vanquished even the 
strategi of Demetrius far to tlıe north, in the plain 
of Hazar, aud Simeon at the same time took tlıe 
strong fortressof Beth-zuron the pretext that ithar- 
bored Demetrians (I Macc. xi. 68-74; Josephus, 2.c, 
3,5, 883-7. Like Judahin former 

Friendship years, Jonathan sought alliances with 
with Rome foreign peoples, He renewed the 
and treaty with Rome, and exchangel 

Sparta. friendly messages with Sparta and 

other places. (It sbould be added 
that this point and tle docunents referring to it 
are opeu to question.) The followers of Demetrius 
eollected at Hamath, but scattered again at tie ap- 
proach of Jonathan. The lutter vanquished an Ara- 
bian tribe, the Zabadeans, entered Damascus, and 
went through the whole country. On his return to 
‚Jerusalem he bad a conference with the elders, for- 
titied the eity, and cut oft all intereourse with the 
Acra (I Mace. xii. 1-22. 4-37: Jose- 
phas, Ze, xili.5, 88 8, 10-11). Even 
before this, Simeon had sent a Jewish 
garrison to Joppa and fortified the eity of Hadid in 
the west of Judea. This made Trypho suspicious; 
he went with an army to Judea, invited Jonathan 
to Scythopolis for a friendly conference, and per- 
suaded him to dismiss his army of 40,000 men, 
promising to givehim Ptolemaisand other fortresses. 
Jonathan fell into tlie trap; he took with him to 
Ptolemais 1,000 men, all of whom were skin: he 
himself was taken prisouer (I Mace. xi. 38-88, 41- 
53; Josephus, Z.e. xtül. 5, 810; 6, $$ 1-3). 

When Trypho was abont to enter Jndenat Hadid, 
he was canfronteil by the new Jewish Jeader, Simeon, 
rendy for battle. "Trypho, avoiding an enga, 
ment, demanded one hundred talents and Jonathan’s 
two sons as hostages, in return for which he 
promiscd to liberate Jonathan. Although Simeon 


Trypho. 


Jonathan the Sadducee 
Jose, Abba 
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did not; trust Urypho. hie enmpliel with the reqwest 
in order that he might moi be accuscıl of the death of 
his brother. But 'Trypho di} not Hberate his pris- 
oner; angry that Simeon blockel his way every- 
where and that he could accomplish nothing, he 
killed Jonatlon at Baskama, in the country enstof the 


his danghters was tlıe ancestress of Flavius Jose- 
Pns (Josephus, “Vita,” &)). Seo Junas 
BEUs. 


S. En. 
TONATHAN THE SADDUOCEE: Fhieni ot 
the Hasmonean prince John Eyreanus (135-104 1.0.) 
As the Pharisees belittled the prinee’s Iltness for the 
office of high priest, Jonatlmn ineitel the prince 
agaiust them, with the intention ef driving them 
out of otliee. Te succeedut in doing so, for towanl 
the end of his Kfe John Hyreanus turned from the 
Piprisees aud favored the Sadılucees (Josephus, 
“Aut.” 36. Josephus calls Jonathan 
"Torättg. In the eorresponding Talmudlie account 
(Kid, 661) Elenzar b, Po'eru is mentioned ns having 

worked for a same object, 

; Deteubouns Mist, DD, Paris, 1807 
Schmen, Gesch. u ed 
S. Ex. 


Sce Joxa- 


FERRSV. RO, 


JONATHAN SAR HA-BIRAH. 
HAN DEN ERBAZAR, 

JONATHAN BEN UZZIEL: JTillel’s most dis- 
tingnished pupil (Suk. u; B. B. 1$4n). No hala 
kot. of his have bern preserved, though a tradition 
makes him the author of a halakah which, if au- 
theutie, proves him to have possesseit the quality of 
unselfishness in a marke degree. A man whose 
children had misconductel themselves had be- 
qnenihed to Jonathan Ihe whole of his proper: 
Jonathun, however, kept only one-thixd, giving one 
thirel to the sanctuary, and one-tbird 10 the chil- 
dren of tie decensed (B. B. 13a). According to 
anotber version, Jonathan’s farher, Uzziel, disin- 
herited him and left his estate to Shanmai, who, 
however, declined to receive it(Yer. Ned. v. 6). Ac- 
cording to Meg. 3a, Jonathan wrote a targım to the 
Prophets to remove all impediments to the under- 
standing of the Seriptures. It is, however, gener- 
ally conceded to be doubtful whether tie targum 
to tlıe Prophets that has been preserved is his. He 
is said to have desired ta translate the Ketubim also. 
BiBLIOGRAPIN : Weiss, Don, i. 17. 

® J. 2. L. 

JONATHANSON, AARON B. ZEBI: Rus- 
sian Hebiaist and poet; born about 1815; died in 
Kovno July 27, 1868. His father, » grent-grandson 
of Jonathan Fybeschittz, settleel in Wilna, and there 
aron followed the profession of teacher until about 
, when he removed to Yanova, near Kovno. 
He corresponded with Isaae Erter: aud Judah Löb 
Gordon, who was one of his pupils, remembered him 
with grent affeetion and thouglıt weil of his poetry. 
Tonathanson was the antlıor of “ Shir” (Wilna, 
1864), a collection of poemıs aud epigrams. 

His son Zebi Jonathanson (born in Wilna 1841) 
is the autlior of *Slire Ziyyon” (Warsaw, 1808), a 


Another som, Jonathan Jona- 
Wilma July 5, 1858), now (1904) 
eontribntor to the Y 


volume of poctty. 
thanson (bo, 
tesiding in New York, is 


ish periodical press under ine nom de plume “ Kal 
wa-Homer.” 


.22: Ha-Mcliz, 
: Eisenstadt, Hakme Yisrael be-Amerika, v. 3, 
urk, BE, 

P. wı. 


MR. 


„No. 
New 


JONES, ALFRED T.: American editor and 
communal workers bom in Boston July 4, 182%; 
dieil at Philndelphin Oct. 3.1898. In 1812 he be- 
«une a resident of Philadelphia, and was sı 
sively engagel in the wholesale clotliing and pr 
ing Dasine: he established the “Ten 
ieh remaiued in existence 


til 1886. 
‚Jones w; 


, president of the 
4} of tlie Hebrew Soci 
cty for the hsitatton of "ine Sielk and Muwuat As- 
sistanee, manager of the Hebrew Relief Society, seo- 
retany of the Fuel Soeiety, director of the Uniteil 
Hebrew Charities, meinber of the advisory bonn 
of the Jewish Foster lIome, seeretary and viee- 
president of the Hebrew Euncation Society, past: 
m of the hı Lodge of Masons, and for 
over thirty yauıs its secretary, besides being promi- 
dent in other Jodges. Jones was first president of 
the Jewish Hospital Association, Ärst president of 
the Jewish Immizrants’ All Society, and president 
of the Congregation Beth-El-Emeth, all of Phila- 
delphin. 
a D. Su, 


JONES, THOMAS: English publisher; con- 
vert to ‚Judaism; born in 1791; died in Jondon 
May 25, 1832. By birth a Roman Catholie, his 
chauge of faitlı was the result OF deep study and 
eonviction. Jones, who for many years pursued the 
business of publisher and bookseller in Paternoster 
row, was well versed in Biblical Fiterature, and was 
& frequent attendaut at the Spanishand Portuguese 
syuagogue, beiug specialy sernpulons in his ob- 
servance of the sacred festivals. Later, by renson 
of ill health and reduced eircumstances, he resided 
wit his daughter, who was a Sister of Mercy at the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. Here he re- 
mained steudfast to his adopted failh. 


Tew. Chron. June 2, 1882. 


Biniosraruy: 


1. eL 
JOPPA. Sec Jarıra, 
JORAM. Sce JEuoRam. 


JORDAN, THE (171°): Prineipal river of’Pales 
tine, formed by the confluence of tlıree streams ri 
sing respeetively at (1) Baniyas (Paueas), (2) Tell al- 
Kadi (Dan), and (3) Hagbeyalı (Baal Gad) at the foot, 
of Mt. Hormon. The Jordan flows south through 
the Bahr al-Hutalı (Lake Merom) and Bahr al-Ta- 
bariyyalı (Lake of Tiberins or Gennesaret) and emp- 
ties into te Dend Sen at its nortbernmost point, 
137 miles iu a struight line from the river's source. 
The Jordan’s course is so winding that between Ti- 
berias and the Dead Sen, u direet distance of 65 
miles, it measures 200. At Tiberias the water is 
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clear, but fartler down it becomes yellow. The 
stream is very rapid, for it has a full of 3,009 feet 
from its source 10 its montl. The Jordan valtey 
(in Arabie * Al-Glior”) is geologically remarkable as 
compared with the remaivder of Palestine. Tlie 
lower portion lies für below the level of Ihe sea, 
and it is furthermore Jined on both sides by cliffs 
which rise preeipitousiy above it in abrupt terraces 
and shut it ofl from all breezes. Its climate is there- 
foro tropical, the temperature being rarely below 
77° and sometimes as high as 130°. In flora and 
faung it is Lo a corresponding degree distinet: plants 
characteristic of Nubia, Abyssinia, and the Sahara 
grow iu rank luxurianee; fishes proper to Luke 
Tanganyika are found in the Sen of Galilee; and 
birds which belong naturaliy in Geylon and India 
are scen throughout the valley. 

—Biblical Date: Except in Ps. xlii. 7 (A. V. 
6) and Job xl. 23, * Jordan” oceurs with the deti- 
nite article, its meauing being “the deseender.” 
The Jordan is pointed out as the sonice of fertility 
to a large plain (“ Kikker ha-Yarden ”), called on 
account of its Inxwiant vegelation “the garden of 
God” (Gen. xili. 10), There is no rogular deserip- 
tion of te Jordun in the Bible; only seattered and 
indefinite reforonces to ib are given. Jacob crossel 
it and its tributary, the Jabbok (the modern Al- 
Zarka), in order to reach Haran (Gen. xxsüi. 11, 23- 
22. Ibis partieular)y noted as the line of demarcn- 
tion between (he “wo bribesand the half tribe” set- 
tel to tlie east (Nm. xxxiv. 15) and the “nine 
tribes and the half tribe od Manasseh ” that, led by 
Joshua, settledt to the west (Josh. si. 7, passim). 

Pie sonrees ol the ‚Torlan are not mentioned; and 
only in the short deseription of the easteru boundary 
of the latter wibes (Num, xxxiv. 10-12) is the Jor- 
dam mentioned fu connection with Chiuneretli (Gen- 
vesaret) and the Dead Sea, the latter being the 
sowthern end of the boundary-line. Opposite Jeri- 
cho it was called "the Jordan of Jericho” (Num, 
xaxiv. 15, xaxv. 1, pas). The Jordan in gen- 
eral is very deep (comp. I Maec. ix. 48), but it has 
a number of fords, and one of them is famous as the 
place where 42,000 Ephraimites were slain by Jeph- 
thalı (Judges -6). Te seems that these are the 
same fords mentionel as being ncar Beth-barah, 
where Gideon Iuy in wait. for the Midiauites (Judges 
vi. 2%). In the plain of the Jordan, between Suc- 
eoth and Zarthan, is the elay ground where Solomon 
had his brass-foundries (I Kings vüi. 40). 

In Biblical history the Jordan appearsas thescene 
of several miracles, the first taking place when the 
Jordun, near Jericho, was crossed by the Israelites 
under Joshua (Josh. iii. 15-17). Laterthe two tribes 
and the half tibe that settied east of the Jordan 
built a large altar on jls banks as “a witness” be- 
tween them and the otlıer tribes (Josh. xxit. 10, 26 et 
«09.). The Jordan was erossetl Ary-slod by Elijah 
and Blisha, each of whom divided te waters with a 
stroke of the mantle (II Kings ii. 8, 14). Elisha 
performed two otlier miracles at the Jardan: he 
henled Naaman by having him bathe seven times in 
its waters, and he made the ax of one of te children 
of the prophets Nloat by throwing a piece of wood 
into the water (II Kings v. 14, vi. 6). The Jordan 
was crossed by Judas Muecabens and his brother 


Jonathan during their war with the Nabatwans 
(I Mace. v. 23). Alittie later the Jordan was the 
seene of the battie between Jonathanand Bucchides, 
in which the hatter was defeated (I Mace. ix. 42-49). 
2.6.1. MN. Ser. 
-—-In Rabbinical Literature: According tothe 
Talmud 7% is a compound, (= “which de- 
scended from Dau”}, aud the river was ealled tlus 
because it takes its source in the grotto of Pancas, 
in the eity of Dan (the Biblical Leshem; Bek. 
comp. Joseplns, “B. J.” ii. 10,8%). The Jordan 
is one dag’smarch from Jerusalem Ma'as. Sh. v. 2). 
It traverses hıkes Samko (Samachonitis) and Tibe- 
rias, the Dead Sea, falls into the Mediterranean, and 
there flows into the mouth of Leviathan (Bek. bin; 
B.B. 74b). However, by a miracle, the water of 
the Jordan, the use of which in the Temple was 
prohibited on account of its impurity (Parah 
9), does not mingle with tlie waters of the Lake of 
Tiberias (Gen. R. i The river bears the name 
“Jordan” only below Bet Jericho (Bet Jerah, ac- 
cordiug to the reading proposed by Neubauer, “G. 
T.” p. 30), on the Lake of Tiberius (Bek Its 
eurrent is 30 strong that boats can not ascend it, but 
can only cross from one shore to the other (Ver. 
Shab. iv. 2). 
When the Ismelites came to the Jordan the water 
piled itself iatoa pillar twelve miles in height, Jeuv- 
ing dry a space equivalent to that oceupied Lıy the 
Israelitislı camp, so (hat the whnle people cauld 
«ross together. According to Eleazar ben Simeon 
the water formed itself into arches more than three 
hundred miles in height, which were seen by all the 
kings of the East and West (Sotah 34a; Yer. Sotah 
. 31b). The hornet which fought for the Jews 
stopped at the Jordan, but did not cross it (Sotah 
36a). 
BRLIOGRAPS : Neubauer, La Geographie du Zalmud, pp. 
et 809. 


3.8. L Br, 


JOSE (Joseph), ABBA, BEN DOSITAI (Do- 
sai; Derosai; Dose): Palestinian tanna of te 
second century; mentioned as both halıkist and 
haggadist. He wansmitted a halakah of R. Jose the 
Galilean (Tosef., Ta’an. fi. 6). His haggadot con- 
sist chiefiy of reconciliatious between contradietory 
Biblical passages, almost all of them being trans- 
imitted by Rabbi (Judah 1.). A series of them is in 
the Sifre to Num. 42; they are reproduced in Num. 
R. xi. 19, and single haggadot occur in Sanı. 32a, 
Yoma 22a, Zeb. 116b, and elsewhere. Lev. R. xsiv. 
3 and Tan., Kedoshim, 9, preserve a demon-story 
h is called Jose of Zitor; while 
according to Midr. Teh. to Ps. xx. 7, where te same 
story occurs, the hero is Abba Jose b. Dositai. 


: Bacher, Ag, Tan. fi. 388; idem, Ag. Pal. 
Keilprin, Scder ha-Dorot, I. 
M. SeL. 


JOSE, ABBA, BEN HANIN: Palestinian 
tauma of the Jast decades before the destruction of 
the Temple; contemporary of ELIEZER ». JACOB 
and of HAxıxa B. AnTioxus, with both of whom 
he is mentioned in a halakie discussion (Tosef., Suk. 
iv. 15). His name occurs also as “Abba Jose b. 
Havan,” or “b. Johanan” (which is ersoneously fol- 
lowed by “ish Yerusbalayin ”), “ Abba Joseph,” and 
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Tose’s Inlakoı are also mentioned in 
i. 8, and Sotalı Wb. He trans. 
Burdehı (Sifre, 
1 (Derek Erez 


“Abba Isst.” 
Sifre, Num. 8, Mid. 
mittel a haggadah of Abba Cohe 
Deut. 2) and une of Samuel ha-F 


Zuta ix). A sentence of Jose’s, vebuking the 
priestiy families that acted violentiy toward the 
people, trausmitted by Abba Saul b. Botnit, reads 


as follows: * Wo unto me for the bouse of Baithus 
and its rods; wo unto me for the house of Manin 
and its calunmious wlispering; wo unto me for the 
house of Katros and its pens; wo unto me for the 
house of Is », Puragı and its fists” (Pes. 57a, 
where he is called * Abba Joseph”). 

lu Yeb, 336 un “Abba Jose b. Johann” (*b. 
Hanan "iu Rashi) is mentioned asharing trauswittel 
a Ialakah of R. Meir, who lived a century later. 
Bacher (" Ag Tan.” i. 46, note 2) therefore supposes 
that the author of the sentenee quote above was 
Abba Saul b. Botuit, and that it was transmitted by 
the Abba Jose of Yebamot (comp. Büchler, * Die 
Priester und der Cultus,” p. 80). 


BipLiograruv: Bacher, iu R. B.J. 
y ha=Dovat, il. 


vll. 200: Heilprin, Sc- 
M. SEL. 


JOSE, ABBA, OF MAHUZA: Scholar of the 
third (%) century; mentioned once only (Mek., Be- 
shallab, Wayeht. 3), a Iagyadah of his being traus- 
witted by R. Nuthau. la Mek., Bo, 17, there is 
mentioned au Abba Jose together with R. Jonathan; 
and as the above-inentionenl haggadah of Abba Jose 
is ascribed in Men. (87) to R. Jose hu-Horem, Weiss 
(introduction to his editiou of the Mekilta, p. x.) 
conjectures that “ha-Horem” may be amended to 
“ba-Mahnzi.” 

s M. Sen. 


JOSE B. ABIN (called also Jose b. Abun 
aud Jose b. R. Bun): Palestinian amora of tlıe 
fifth generation (dt cent.); son of R. Abin I. 
(Bacher, * Ag. Pal. „” iii. 724) and the teacher 
of R, Abin II. (Ver. Ned. 8). He was at first the 
pupit of R. Jose of Yodkart, but the latter's indif- 
ference to his own family euused Jose to leave him 
and follow R. Assi or Jose II. (Ta’an. 23h; Weiss, 
“Dorn,” ii. 119). Jose was tle most important, 
among the last halıkists of the Palestinian amo- 
raim. He bad a thorugh knowledge not only of 
the Palestinian customs and hulakot, but of the 
Babyloniau, a fact that has led some scholns to 
mahrtain that Jose must lave resided at some time 
in Buabylonia. It is probable, however, tat he de- 
rived his knowledge of Babylonian teuching Irom 
his fatlıer, who had traveled in Babylonfa. 

Jose’s chief work in the field of tlie Halakah was 
the expounding of the Mislınah anıl the halakot of 
the Amoraim, though some halakot are ereditei to 
lim. In Haggadalı he excellel in the transmission 
and elucidation of the sayings of Lis predecessors, 
espeeially those of R. Hiyya, Joshua b. Levi, R. 
Johanan. and R. Simeon b. Lakish. 

is ehlef halakie opponents were R. Ma 


a and 


Jose b, Zebida. 

BiBuogRapıly ; Bacher, Ay. Pal. .imor. il. T2i ct ses: Weiss, 
Bor, Si. 107 cF 30q.; Heitprin. Seiler ha-Dorat, ; Fran 
kel, Mel, 102u ; Dorot ha-Kishunim. ii. 12 t sau. 
58 A.S.W. 


JOSE (ISI, ISSI)BEN AKABYA (AKIBA): 
Yanaa of the begianing of the third cenumy, The 
name “ Issi” or “ Assı ” jsderived from “Jose,” and 
was borne by many tannaim andameraim; hence the 
confusion tbat prevails in the Talmmıd concerning 
the identity of each of them, the same Iulakic or 
haggadie saying being autributed sometinies Lo one 
and sometimes to another of that name. Thus the 
prohibition au iding on a mule is reported in 
3te) in the name of Issi ben 
Akabya, while iu the Posefta (Kil. v. 6) it is uttrib- 
uted to Issi ha-Babli, who is undoubtedly identical 
with Issi ben Judah. Bacher supposes that Issi ben 
Alkahya was the brother of Hananiıh ben Akabya, 
the interpreter (*meturgeman ”) of R. Judah. Issi 
was a diligeut student of the Bible, and some of his 
interpretations have beca preserved iu the midrasbie 
literature. From I Kings vili. 64 be infers tlıat the 
Expression MITK III (Ex. xx. 24) means an altar of 
copper filled witlı earth (Mekilta to Ex. xx. 24). In 
reference to Ex. xxi. 14 he says that though the 
murderer of a heatlien can not be convieted by a 
Jewish tribunal, he mustanswer for his crime to God 
(Mekilta, «ad Zoe. 30). The permission expresscıl in 
De: ii. 25 is, according to Issi, extended to 
everyhody and not only to the workers iu the old; 
but the permission appiies only to tlıe harvest-time 
(Yer. Ma’as. 500). 

BinLiognapuv: Neilprin, Seder ha-Dorot.41.2%5; Bacher, Ag, 


an Mt. 
De 1. En. 


JOSE THE GALILEAN: Tanna;lived in the 
first and second centuries of the common era. Jose 
wns a conteniporary and colleagueof R. Akiba, R. 
Tarfon, and R. Elenzar b. Azariah. Nejther the 
name uf his father nor the circumstances of his youth 
are koown, though his name (“ba-Gelili ") indientes 
that he was a native of Galilee. Te suflered From 
the prejudiee eommonly held against the Galilenns 
by tie Judeans; om one oecasion a woman whom he 
had met on ıhe street and had requested to direct 
him to Lydda called Iim a, “stupid Galilenu ” 
Gehili shote”; "Er. 530), When he entered the 
academy at Jabueh, he was entirely unknown. It 
is also noted that he was extremely wmodest and ad- 
dressed R. Tarfon as “my master” ("rabbi”; Zeb. 
). He was, nevertheless, a thorongh scholar 
even then, and ments nonplused both R. 
Tarfonand R. Al first appearunce at Jabnch 
thus obtained for him general recognition, and the 
two rabbis eonsidered him not us a pupil, but as 
a colleague. Akiba was obliged to endure more 
{han one sharp eritieism from Jose, who once said 
to him: “Though thou expound the whole duy I 
shall not listen to thee” (Zeb. 8%), R. Tarfon ex: 
pressed hishigh esteem of Jose by interpreting Dan. 
viii. 4-7 as though it contained an allusion to hin: 
“I saw the ram, that is, R. Akiba, and saw that no 
beast might stand before him; and I beheld the he- 
goat, that is, Jose the Galilean, come, and cast him 
down to the ground” (Tosef., Mik. vii. 11; Sifte, 
Num. jed. Friedmann, p. 44a]. Asa matter of fact, 
Tose was the only one who opposed Akiba success- 
fully, and the latter frequentiy abandoned his own 
interpretation in fuvor ol Lis opponent's (Hag. 142; 
Pes. 361). 
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Fose frequently showed a tendency to revert to the 
older Halnkab (sce Minxasır Haranaı), explaining 
the text accordiug to its literal meaning (Mek., Bo 
Iud. Weiss, pp. 4b, 9b]; Mek., Beshallalı [ed. Weiss, 

; Sifre, Deut. (ed. Friedmann, p. 97h]; "Ab. 
ara 45a; etal.). But generaliy his halukie exegesis 
dilfered Hülle from that of Akiba, and botlı often em- 
ployed the same rules of interpretation (comp. Ket. 
44; Kid. 32; Pes. 3a, 36a; Bezuh la, b). Only 
two ofhis halakot neeel beeiteilhere, Hetaugshtihat 
poultry may be cooked iu milk and eaten (Hul. 1130), 
as was done in his own native towu (dd. 1164); also 
thatat the Passover one may enjoy anything that is 
lenvened, except as Tood (Pes. 286). Of his hag- 
gadie opinions the two Sollowing may be mentioned: 
The command of the Torah that the “face of the 
old man” shall be honored (Lev. xix. 32) ineindes, 
by implication, tlıe young man wbo has acquired 
wisdom (Kid. 82b). The words “He shall vule over 
thee” (Gen. ii. 16) do not refer to power of every 
description (Gen. R. xx.) 

Jose’s murried }ife was unhappy. His wife was 
malicions and qnarrelsome, and frequently insulted 
him in tho presence of his pupils and friends; su the 
advice of the latter hedivorceil her. When she mar- 
ried aguin and was in straitened cireumstances, he 
was magnanimous enough to support her and her 
Iusband (Gen, R. xvül.). 

Jose was famed, moreover, for his piety. An 
amora of {he third century says: “ Wlıeu, for their 
sing, there is dronght in Israel, and such a one us 
Jose ihe Galilenn prays for rain, the rain eometlı 
stenightway” (Ver. Ber. 9b). The popular invo- 
ention, *O Jose ha-Gelili, heal me!” survived even 
10 the teutheentury. Thisinvocation is justly con- 
demned by ihe Kuraite Sahal b. Mazliah (comp. 
Pinsker, * Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” p. 32). 
Bınuiocnanın; Franken, Hadegetico in Brbelnam, Dı 

AT. Leipsie, 189%: Brüll, Minteitung u die Misei 


sic, 
Ira, Frinkfortontne'yalı, 1616: Bücher, a 1 
232-205; Weiss, Dor, ii. 119-1, 


8 J.Z. L 


JOSE BEN HALAFTA (called also simply 
Jose): Palestinian tanın of te fonrth generation 
(2d cent.). Of his life only tlıe following few de- 
tails are known: We was born at Scepphoris; but 
his family was of Babylontun orig (Yomn 660). 
‚According to u genenlogical chart found at Jeru- 
salem, he was a desceudant of Jonadab b. Rechab 
(Ver. Ta'an. iv. 8; Gen. R. xeviii. 13). He was one 
of Akiba’sfive prineipal pupils, called * the restoreı 
of the Law” (Yeb, 636), who were afterward 
dafned by Judah b. Baba (Sanh, 140). He was, be- 
sides, a pupil of Johann b. Nuri, whose halakot he 


pp. 15- 


trausmitled (Tosef., Keliin, B. K. Insait. 7: BB. 
Ixxxvii,), and of Eutolemus (Er. R. H. 15a). 


it is very likely tlınt he studied much ynder his 
fatlier, Halafta, whose authority he iv. in sev- 
erai instances (B. K. 70a; Me‘. 17b). Buthis prin 
pal teacher was Akibu, whose system he followed 
in bis interpretation of she Law (Pes. 18n; Ye. 
2b). After having been ordained in ion of 


a Roman cdiet (Sanb, Le), Jose Ned to Asia Minor 
(B. M. $4b), where he sta 
gated. Later 


el till the edict was abro- 
he settled at Usba, then the sent of 
As he remaimed silent when his 


fellow pupil Simeon b. Yohai once attacked the 
Roman government in his presence, he was for 
dy the Romans to returu to Sepphoris (Shab. 
wbich he found in a decaying siute(B. B. 75h). 
establislied there a Hourisling school; and it 


that Le died there (Sanlı. 1090; comp. Yeı 
Zureh iii. 2). Jose's great leaming attracted so many 


pupils that the words “that which is altogether jnst 
shalt thou follow” (Deut. xvi. 20} were iuterpreted 
to mean in part “follow Jose to Sepphoris” (Sanlı. 
32b). He was highly estolled after his death. His 
pupil Judah ha-NasiT. said: “ Thedifterence between 
Tose's generntion and ours is like the difference be- 
tween the Holy of Holies aud the most profune ” 
(Xer. Git. vi. 9). 

His halakot are mentioned througbout the greater 
part of the Misbnah, as well as iu the Baraita and 


Sifra. His teuchiug was very systen- 
His atic. He was opposcil to coutroversy, 
Halekot. declaring that the autagonism be. 


tween the schools of Sbammai an 
Hille} made it scem as if there were two Torahs 
(Saul. 88b). For the most part, Jose adopted u 
compromise bene two contending halakists 
(comp. Ter, (= 8a]; Yona iv. 
. Like his master Akiba, Jose occupied 
itb the dots which sometimes accompany 
the words in the Bible, oceasionally basing his balakot, 
on such dots (Pes. ix. 2[=03b]; Men. 87b). He 
was geuerally liberal in his halakie deeisions, espe- 
eially in iuterpretiug the laws concerning fusıs 
(Ta’an. 22b) au vows (Ned. 21b, 283). In those 
cases where there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween Jose and bis contemporaries, it was Jose's 
decision tliut was adopted us the norın for tlıe prac- 
tise (Ver. Ter. ill. 1; 1a). 

Jose was also a prominent haggadist; and the con- 
versation wliich he had with a Roman matron, re- 
sulting in her convietion of the superiorit of the 
Jewish religion (Gen. R. Ixviit. 4), shows his grent 

skill in interpretiag Biblical verses. 

Bible Chro- Jose is cousidered to be the author nf 

nology. the Scder ‘Olam Rabbah, a chroniele 

from the Creation to the time of Ha- 

driau, for which reason it is called also * Baraita de 

R. Jose b. Halafta” (Veh. 82b; Niddah 46b: comp. 

Shab. 8a). This work, though incomplete and too 

coneise, shows Jose’s system of arranging material 
in chronological order. 

‚Jose is known for hisethical dieta, which are char- 
stic, and ju which he laid special stress on the 
study of the Torah (comp. Ab. iv. 6). He exem- 
plited Abtalion's dietum, *Love the handierafts” 
@. 1.9: forhe was a tauner by trade (Shab. 498), 
and followed a eraft then commonly held in con- 
tempt (Pes. 630). A series of Jose’s ethical ayiogs 
in Shab. 118b shows his tendeney toward Esseuism. 
As las been said abore, Jose was opposed to dis- 
putation. When his companion Judah desired 10 
exclude Meir's disciples from his school, Jose dis- 
suaded him (Kid. Nazir 50a), One of his char- 
acteristic sayings is, “ He who indicates the coming 
of the Messiah [pn A8 jni2m]. ie wlio hates scholars 
and their disciples, and the false Prophet and the 
sianderer, will have no part in the future world” 
(Derek Erey R. si). According to Bacher, in 
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“ Monatsschrift,” xlii. 505-507, this was directeil 
against the Hebrew Christians. 

Owing to Jose’s fame as a saint, Jegend deseribes 
him as having met Elijah (Ber. 3a; Sanh. 1130). 
‚Tose, complying with (he Law, warried the wife of 
Dis brother'who had died childless; she bore him 
five sons: Ishmael, Elcazar, Menahem, Halafta (who 
died in his Iifotime), and Eudemus (Yer. Yeb. 1. 1). 


JOSE B. JACOB B. IDI: Palestinian amora of 
ne fonrth generation (di cent.). He was the col- 
league of R. Judan of Magdala (Ver. Taran. i. 3), 
and one of the expounders of the haggadot of R. 
Ahathe Lydian. He has also some original sayiugs, 
in one of Ih be makes the statement—based on 
IK 7, aud with reference lo Deut. i 
11—that Jeroboam was eleeted king iu the Sabbat- 
ical year, when the head of the nation was required 
to read publiely in the Templeat Jerusalem te pre- 
scribed portiou of the Law; and that, in order to 
avoid celebratiug the festival in the Holy City, where 
he woukl have had the morrißcation of- sceing Ihe 
King of Judea read the Iaw, he (Jeroboam) set np 
another place of worship with the golden calve: 
(Yer. "Ab. Zarah 396), Onlyone hulakahı of Jose's 
has been preserved (Yer. Yeb. 10d). 

Bipssoongeity: Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amor. ül. 729: Frankel, 


., B. DR. 
®. A.S.W 


JOSE BEN JOEZER OF ZEREDAH: Rabbi 
of the early Macenbean period; possibly.a disciple of 
Antigouus of Soko, though (his is not certain. He 
belonged to a priestly family. With him and Jose 
ben Johanan of Jerusalem, his colleague, begius the 
period known in Jewish history as (hat of tlıe *zu- 
got” (duumvirate), which ends with Ailel aud Sham- 
mai. According to an old tradition, the menıber of 
she #2ugot” mentioned rat oecupierl the office of 
president of the Sanhedrin, while the one mentioned 
second served in (he eapaeity of vice-president. Jose 
belonged to tie party of the Hasidim, aud was a de- 
cided adversary of Hellenism. To prevant Jews 
rom seitling beyond Palestine he dechared all bea- 
then countries “ uneleau ” (Shab. 46a). He declared 
also glass utensils “unclean,” probably because 
they were manufacturel iu heathen countries. In 
other respects, however, he was very liberal, and ne- 
eeivarl tie surname “Sharaya” (“one who permits”) 
for having rendereil three Hiberal deeisions on certain 
rituul questions (’Eduy. vili. 4; Pes. 154). 

‘The Airst halakie eontroversy known in the Tal- 
mud was that between Jose ben Joezer and his col- 
lengue Joseben Johanun. Itarose over the question 
whether tle layiog of hands on the heads of the 
sacrißiees is permitted on fenst-days (Hag. il. 2). 
Jose ben Joezer was distinguished for his piety, and 
is called “the pious of the priesthood ” (“hasid she- 
bi-kehunnah ”; Hag. il. 7). Ile professed great ven- 
eration for scholars, one of his sayings being: “Let 
thy house be a meeting-place for the wise; powder 
thyself in the dust of their fect, and drink their 


words witb engerness” (Abot iv. 4). Jose was 
probably among the sixty pious men who, at tlıe 
instigation of the higlı priest Aleimus, the son of his 
sister, were erueified by the Syrian general Bac- 
ehides (I Mace. vül. 16). 

“Une Midrash reports the following dinlogue be- 
tween Alcimus and Jose ben Joezer while the latter 
was on the way to execution: 

Aleimns: "See the profit au bonors tlınt bare fallen (0 my 
tot In eonsequence ol wLat I have done, whllst Kou, for thy ob- 
stinacy, hast the misfortune to dieasacriminal.” Jose, quietiyz 
® 1 such is tlıe 106 Of those who anger God, what shall be the lot 
ot rose wo wecomplish His will?”" Alchnns: "Ts there any 
one who aceomptished His will more than thou?” Jose: "If 
this is (he end of tliose Who aceoinplish His will, wbat awalts 
those who auger Hin 

On this Aleimus was seized with remorse and 
committed suieide (Gen, R. 1.63; conıp. ALcımuR). 
Jose ben Joezer Jeft a son whom he had disinherited 
for bad conduct (B. B. 1380). Sce Auerxus, 
Binuiograruv: Yihasin, p. Wa, ed. Königsberg: Heilprin, 

Seder ‚ha-Doralı 2ıl. eu, Warsaw; Weiss, Dor, 1. W 

Braunschweiger, Die Lehrer der Mishnah, p, 168, Vranktor 

on-the-Mait, 16; Z. Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnch, pp, 3 

Grätz, Gesch. 34 ed., Mi. 3: Schürer, Gusch, Hi, BU DORL 


IL, Br. 


JOSE (JOSEPH) BEN JOHANAN: Pıesi- 
dent of the Suuhedrin in the second century 3.0.5 4 
native of Jerusulein. He and Jose b. Joezer were 
the successors and, it is said, the disciples of Antigo- 
nusof Soko(Ab. i. 4-5), and the two together formed 
thefirst ofa series of duummvirates that trausmitted 
rditional kuw; in each pair one, according to 
tradition, was prince-president (“nasi”), and the 
other vice-presideut, of the Banhedrin ("ab betdin”; 
Hug. ii. 2 [162]). One of Jose’s saylogs was: “Let 
tlıy house be opened wide; aud lot the needy de thy 
houschold; and prolong not converse with woran” 
(Aboti. 5). A disagreement between the two col- 
leagnes in vegurd to halakic deeisions gave rise 10 
the formation of two different schools (see Jose u. 
Jorzen). Botlı men were opposcd to Hellenism, 
and both belonged to the Hasidim. Jose b. Jouzer 
anıl Jose b. Johanan were the last of the “ eshkolot” 

by some from eyoAh; Rapoport, “Erek 
p. 287) (Sotah ix. 9 [47a]; comp. Tosct.,B. K. 
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JOSE BEN JOSE: The carliest payyetun 
known by name; flourished, at the Intest, about the 
end of the sixth century in Palestine. He is called 
“pa-yatom ” (theorphan), probably because, benring 
his father's name, it was assumed that the Jatter 
died either before his son’s birth or before his cir- 


cumeision. Earlier sources state that Jose was a 
Priest, even a high priest, but this assertion is not 
supported. As a poet Jose deserves the recognition 


and appreeiation which have been accorded him. 
ls style is raised above tlie level of mere prose by 
his use of new though not diieult words and para- 
Phrases, and by Trequent archaie expressions. He 
employs no rime, nor is he ennversant with the 
other self-imposed restrietions of payyetanic poctry. 
The use of acrosties constitutes tie only external 
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ornamentation of his compositions, wbich are dis- 
tinguished by depth of thought, coneiseness of ex- 
pression, imagination, and tenderness. The paral- 
lelism characteristic of his verse lends it additional 
charm. Ta one of his poems (No. 2, below) he em- 
ploys the refrain, 

The following ‚poems of his are known: (1) 
my men no born, an interealation in the Musaf 
r for New-Year’s Day designated by the term 
‘ata,” a term which js found already in the 
Talmud. The “teki‘ata” is recited on the second 
day of the New-Year in the Polish and Gerinan vit- 
uuls. (2) WSPIIMDEN DION, a sort of confession of 
sins (* wiedui ”) For the evening ot Llıe Day of Atone- 
ment (Kol Nidre), witiı quadruple alphabet und two 
altervating refratus, included in the Polis and Ger- 
man rituals, although in most communities only 
& part ol it is recited. (8) MIX Mm Wars, an 
“‘ubodah” for the Day of Atonement, jucluding the 
alplabet ten times fa acrostics, while (he letter n 
occurs eighteen times. Suadia has included the poenı 
in his Siddur (Oxford MS8.), au Rosenberg has re- 
printed it in “ Kobez Ma‘ase Yede Ge’ouim Rad” 
(Berlin, 1856). (4) 1oma12 Dip man mn, au- 
other 'abodah that has been assignei to Jose. Zunz 
quotes many passages t0 show that it frequent- 
1y corresponds in phraseology with the “ Azkir.” 
The initinl letters of its verses form a quadruple 
alphabet, which is followed by a second qundruple 
alphabet. Is was formerly reeited in Burgundy 
and France, and is still use in the communities of 
‚Asti, Fossano, and Moncalvo, ia Piedmnat, Luz- 
zavto has printed it in Rosenderg’s “Kobez” (pp. 
111 et seq.), and as an appendix to the Italian Mah- 
207 (ed. Leghors, 1861, fi. 212 c2 s09.); it is als 
printed in the separate edition of Luzzatto’s “ Mebo.” 
The intraduetion Porn INN (reprinted in Zunz’s 
“Liternburgesch.” p. 646) by an unknown author 
sail to be the apostie Peter—belongs to (his 'abo- 
dah, The ‘abodah wenn DI1p N392 INS, ineluded 
in Spauislı rituals, was written before Jose's time, 
and has been aseribed to him only through being 
sonfounded with Ais pocm dealiug with the same 
subject aud beginning in the same way. (5) A 
piyyut, of which ouly one verse has been preserved. 

Day MN has also been aseribed to him, though its 
authorship is doubtful. It isa short fragment of 
the carliest. known “ Yozer,” which originally con- 
tained probably the eutire alphabet quadrnpled in 
acvostics. In the Polislı and German rituals it pre- 
eedes the “ Yozer” ou fenst-days; in the Roman 
Yitual it precedes the Sabbath prayers also. 
BINLIOARAPILY: Rupoport, Pikkı 

Rosenberg’s Kubrz, 
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He is principally known throngh 
es with R. Judalı 1. As specimens 
ses, te following may be given here. 
pression PIy rn (Ler. 36) he com- 
Let ihy yea be yca and thy nay may” (Sifre 
the verse; B. M. 49a comp. Matt. v. 37). Deut. 
he explains thus: “ Dear to God are the afilie- 


tions destined for man. for on whomsoever they 
eoine, the glory of God reposes, as it is said, ‘Ttis 
the Lord thy God who chastiseth tce”” (Sifre, 
Deut. vi. As characteristic of his poetical mind, 
the following may be cited as his view on the re- 
poscand peacefulnessof the Sabbath: “Twoungels, 
a good and a bad one, accompany man ou the Sab- 
bat eve Irom tlıe synagogue intolis house. When 
the man finds tIıe lanıp lit, the table iaid, and the 
bed made, the good angel prays, "May it be Thy 
will, O Lord, that it be the same next Sabbath!’ 
to which the evil augel, against his will, responds 
‘Amen!’ If, however, the man finds his house in 
disorder, the wicked angel says, ' May it be the same 
next Sabbatlı!” to which the good angel is forcerl to 
respond ‘Amen !”” (Slud. 119b), 

Of a eontroversial nature is probably the saying 
in which Jose insists that the proselyte mustshow his 
readiness to accept even the precepis of thesages in 
their capacity as interpreters of the Law (see Tosef.., 
Demui, ii. 3: Sifra, Lev. . 34). Jose, like his 
father, Judah b. 'Ilai, and through the teachings of 
his father, was the depositary of many old traditions, 
which appear in his name. 

Biptioranııy:; Weiss, Dor; Bacher, Ag. Tan. Hi. {1r-421. 

u: 8. Lev. 


JOSE B. KAZRATA (Kuzira; Kazra): 
Palestinian amora of the ärst amoraic generation; 
son-in-law oE R. Jose. Kohut is of te opinion that 
the summame is derived from * Kazzara ” (washer); 
but io Tan., Wayehi, the name *Kazıa" is found. 
Two other amoraim with this patronymie are men- 
tioned in the Talmud—R. Johanau b. Kazrata und 
R. Isaac b. Kazrata; but as both of them cite R. 
Jona, an amora of the third generation, they can not 
have been Jose’s brothers. Jose b. Kazıata taught 
that the Creutor chose ie Anest earth with wbich 
to make the first man (Gen.R. xiv.). In Yer. B. B. 
x. 17 Jose diseussesa halakah concerning marsiage in 
which he maintains the interests of wonan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin. Seder ha-Durot, s.v.; Frankel, 
Mebn; Konut, „Aruch Cimptetum ı Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor! 
De AH.R. 


JOSE HA-KOHEN (“the Pions”): Tanna 
of the second generation; Nourished in the first and 
second centuries; pupil of Johanau beu Zukkai. It 
is said of him that he never allowed any writing of 
his to remin in the hauds of a heatlen, lest he 
should carıy it on Sabbatlı (Tosef., Shab. xvii. 18: 
Shab. 19a). Jose valued friendship above all wonldiy 
goods. “The good a man should cleave to is a 
good friend, aud the evil a man should shun 0 
evil neighbor” (Ab. ii. 12). His maxim was: “Let 
the property of thıy friend be preeious unto Ihee as 
thine own; setthyself to Jearn the Torah, for it is not 
au heirioom unto thee, amd let all hy actimus be 
taken in the name of Heaven” (3). Jose's name is 
associated in the Halakah with that of Zechariah ha- 
Kazzab (Ket. 27a). Tlie Haggadah has preserved 
two sayiugs of Jose. One is connected with the 
death of the son of Johanan ben Zakkai. ‚lose en- 
deavored to console the father by reminding him 
that the high priest Aaron lost two sons in one day 
and yet he continued his services io the Tabernacie 
without interruption (Ab. R.N. xiv.). The other 
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n address 


was in answer ton que 


proselyte to (he patriarch concerning the secming | hu-Nasi 


contradiction between Deut. x, 17 aud Num. vi. 26. 
Ihustrating his auswer by a parble, Jose said (hat 
e ainst man that can 
not be forgiven, while Num. vi. 26 refers 10 ollenses 
aguinst God that are always forgiven (R. H. Ib). 
Jose is said to have been devoted ro mystieal studies 
(Ver. Hug. 3.) 


Bipurosragny ; Heil 


211; Weiss, Don, 
1. 192, il. 795 Bacher, dig. Tan. 1. 
8. 
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JOSE OF MALLAHAYA: Palestinian amora 
of the fourtb generation. According to his expluna- 
tion of Ps, Ivii. 5 the disasters that overtook the 
Jews were caused by their inclination to siauder, com- 
mon among them even in the time of David (Lev. 
R. xxvi). There are two halakot emanating from 
him, one referring to the transfer of kind (Ver. Kid, 
606), the other preseribing the rules governing the 
pwitication of ureusils that have been used by Gen- 
tiles (Ver. ‘Ab. Zarılı 4ie). 
BiBLio@kapigy: Bucher. du. Pal, Ampr. üt, 721; Heilprin, 
‚der haDorot; Kot. Aruieh Conplettom. 

; AR. 

JOSE OF MAON: Popular preacher of the be- 
giuning of the third century: delivered his ad- 
drosses in a synagogue at Tiberias which bore the 
name of the loeality—“Maon” (NY), whence 
probably his surmame 822 of Maon”). He 
is snid to have been aggressive in his specches and 
to imve been no respeeter of persons; he attacked 
even the house of the putriarch (Yer. Sunh. ii. ; Gen. 
1). See Jupau IL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heuprin, Seder ha-Dorat. ie Erapken 


p. 1b: Bacher, note 5: 
60. 


in, Seıter ha-Duvat, 
te 
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JOSE B. NEHORAI: Palestinian aınora of the 
first generation; halakot are transmitted iu his 
by Johanan (Rashi, B. M. 4a), Of his hag; 
explanations the following may be cite: W 
roferenco to Eech. fü. 15 he explains the word 971 
to mean *the perseeuted,” “the hunted,” and gives 
the passage the meaning tlnt God will always assist 
the persecuted, and that even wlien a righieons mau 
persecutes a wicked man God will assist the latter. 
Jose gives various Scriptural instances iu support 
of this view (Lev. R. xsvil. 5). As to the religions 
rites which children are required to perform R. Jose 
thonght that they have an educational purpose, but 
are not obligatory (Ver. Ber. iii. 6b). Hetaught also 
that, exeopt in the case of Laxes for maintaini 
schools, the tax-colleetors must not be harslı ju their 
dealings (L.ev. R. xax. 1) 
BIBLIOGKAPHY : Buchen 1 Pat. Amen, Heilprin. 

Seder ha-Dorat ; Fran he. 

8 A.SUR. 

JOSE B. SAUL: Palestinian amora of the füst 
generation (Al vent.). Me is known chiefiy asa 
transmitter of the sayings and traditions of the 
patwiarch Judah I.. whnse disciple he was. These 
as well as his own sayings ure further transmitterl 
by R. Joshua b. Leviaud by Hiyya ben Gamda. 
In one place the following order is given: Simon b. 
in the name of R. Joshua b. Levi in tie 


f 
al bya female | name of R. Jose b. Saul in the name of .R. Judalı 


1 the name of Lie holy ussembly of Jeru- 
salem (Bezah 14b, 2a; Tamid 7b}. The Palestin- 
jan Talmud has preservel only one anecriote of his 
in the Aramaie (Ab. Zaruhii. 3). is brothers were 
Johanan and Halafta, with the former of wliom he 
used to hell halakie eoutroversies (Shab. 125b1. 

595; Leilprin, 


A.Ss.W. 


ns. 
JOSEFFY, RAFAEL: American piano virtu- 


050; bom in I in Hunfalı, Hungary. In the 
following year the family moved to Miskolez, where 
he spent his childhood nnd received his Brst musical 
iustruetion. At the age of ten hu made his first 
public appearance at a concert iu Budapest; and 
such was its promise that in 1964 his father took 
In to te Couservatorinm at Leipsie, where he stud- 
ied under Wenzel and Moscheles. Thence he went 
in 1886 to the Berlin Conservatorium, where Tor ihree 
years he was (wught by Carl Tausig. After two 
summers (1869-70) with Liszt in Weimar, and cou- 
siderable practise and study, he made successful 
concert, tours through Enrope, making Vienna his 
home until 1879, when Herman Colell 10k him to 
America. His New York debut at Chickering Hall 
was successful. He became domiciled in the United 
States, au in 1900 took the oath of eitizenship, 

Joseity Nives at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, and 
devotes Iimsolf to music, occusionully siving pub- 
tie coucerts. He has written a “Schule des Höheren 
Clavierspieles” Tor advanced players, In addition to 
a great uunıber of composttions for the piano. He 
is the head of the department of plana in the 
Nationul Conservatory of Music in New York. 

a BL 


JOSEL (JOSELMANN, JOSELIN) OF 
ROSHEIM (JOSEPH BEN GERSHON 
LOANZ): Tlie great advocnte (* shtadlan ”) of the 
German Jews during tbe reigns of the emperors 
Maximilian 1. and Charles V.: bom about 1480; 
died March, 1554, at Rosheim, Alsuce. 

While still young he workeil for the welfare of 

his coreligionists, and probahly was jostrumental 
in thwartiug the Jostile plans of Pfeilerkom. In 
1510 he was made by the Jewish eommmnities of 
Tower Alsace their “ purmas n-man- 
Yigg” (sworn guide and Iender). As 
such he had *to keep his eyes open 
in special care of the enmmunity,” 
and possessed the tight to issue 
enaotments For the Jews of his dis- 
wie and to put under the ba 
€“herem”}refractory members. Ou 
the other band, he had to defend in- 
Aividnals and commmnities against 
oppression, and, if neces to appeal to the gov- 
eroment and to the emperor. During the first 
years of Iis public activity Josel Hved in the town 
of Mittelbergheim. In 1514 he witlı other Tews of 
this place was acensed of having profaned the enn- 
secrateil host, and was put in prison for several 
months, until his innecence was established. Soon 
afterward Josel moved to Rosheim, iu which place 
he remained until his death. 


EL3a) 
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In 1515-16 he aided his oppressed brethren in 
Oberelmheim by briugiug their complaints person- 
ally before the eimperor Muxbnilian I and obtaining 
a special Imperial safe-conduet for tem. Duriog 
the peasants’ war in 1525 Josel succeeded in proteet- 
ing the Alsattau Jews agalust oppression and in in- 
dueing the army of tlie peaswats, already dArawn up 
at the gates of Rosheim, to leave the town in peace, 

Josel was the advocate of all the Jews in the Ger- 
man empire. Soon after Charles V. Id ascended 
the throne (1520) Josel procured a letter of protec- 

tion from hin for the whole German 


Advocate Jewry; ten years later he obtained 
of the its ronewal, Several times he int 
German ceded successfully with King Ferdi- 
Jews, nand, brother of (heemperor, in Favor 


ot the Jews of Bohemia and Moru- 
vin, In 1530, in presence of the emperor and his 
court at Augsburg, Josel had a public dispura- 
tion with the baptized Jew Antonius Margarita, 
who had published a pamphlet full of Hbelous ac- 
ensntions against Judeism. The dispntalion ter- 
minated Ina deckled vietory for Josel, who obtained 
Margarita’s expulsion from Augsburg. At this 
same Reichstag Josel <defended the Jews against 
the strunge accusation tt they had been the cause 
of the apostasy of the Lutherans. Josel’s most im- 
Portaut netion at the Reichstag of Augsburg was 
die setlomment of rules for business tmnsactions of 
the Jews, They were forbidden to exaet tov high a 
rate of juterest, to all a negligent debtor before a 
foreign courtof jnstice, ete. Josel announced these 
articles to tie German Jews as “governor of the 
Jewish community in Cermuny.” 

While sull ocanpied with tle Augsburg articles 
Fosel had to hurry to the court of Charles V. of Bra- 
bantand Flanders iu order to defend the ealumniated 
Gerimm Jews there (1531). In this to him most, 
inlwspitable couutry—lor no Jews were living there 
tben—he spent, three months, oecupying himself, 
when he was not offieially eugaged, with Hebrew 
studies, Thongb his life was once in danger, hesne- 
ceecled in aktuining the objeet of his joumey. At 
the Reichstag of Regensburg (1532) he tried in vain 
to dissunde the proselyte Solomon MoLxo from 
sarryinge out his fantaslie plan to arıı {he German 
Tews and to offer them as a help to tie emperor in 
his wars witlı the Turks. Molko did not follow 
Josel’s advice, and soon after was burned as a here- 

tic. In 1534 Josel went to Bohemia 

In to make peace between the Jews of 

Bohemia. Prague and those of the small Bohe- 

mim town of Horowitz. He suc- 

scedled in his mission, but the Jews of Morowitz 

plotted against his life, and he had to seek refuge 
in the casıle of Prague. 

In 5 Joscl iraveled t0 Brandenburg-Ansbach 
t0 intereede with the margrave Georg in or of 
the Jews of Jügerndorf, who had been falsely ac- 
used and thrown into prison: aud he ebtainerl their 
freedom. Two years kuter Josel tried to help (he 
Saxon Jews, who were threntened with expulsion 
by the elector ‚John Frederick. He went to Saxony 
with letters of high recommendation to that prince 
from the magistrate of Strasbnrg, and to Luther 
from Capito, the Alsatian reformer. But Luther 


had hecome embittered against the Jews on account 
of their faithfulness to their ereed, and he refused 
every intercessivn, so (hat Josel did not obtain even 
an audience with the eleetor. But at a meeting in 
Frankfort (1539) hie found occasion to speak to the 
Prince, whose attention he attracted by refuting, in 
a public dispute with the reformer Butzer, some 
spiteful assertions about the Jews. In the same 
Reichstag Melanclıthon proved the innocence of the 
thirty-eight Jews who had been burned in Berlin in 
1510, and this helped toinduce Kurfürst Joachim. of 
Brandenburg to grant Josel’s request. The Elector 
of Saxony then also repenled his order of expulsion. 

The same ycar Josel heard Ihat the Hessian Jews 
had tosuffer many persecutions because of a pam- 
phlet by Butzer. He tlıerefore wrote a defense of 
Judaism in Hebrew, to be read in synagogue every 
Sabbatlı for the comfort of his coreligionists. Thie 
magistrate ol Strasburg havingexpressed the belief 
that attacks ou Christianity were eontained in the 
defeuse, Josel hd a verbatim translation made and 
sent to him. Soon Josel had to defend tlıe Jews 
against theattacks of Luther himself, who in 1548 had 
published a very spiteful pampktet 
entitied “ Vonden Juden und Ihren 
Zügen,” which had Jed to harslı treat- 
ment of Jews in dilfereut Protestaut 
distriets. Toselrefuted Lither’s asser- 
tions in a voluminous petition to the magistinte of 
Strasburg, and the latter thereupon inhibited a new 
edition of Luther’sbook. In 1541 Josel appeured as 
*chicfofthe Jewsin the German lands” at the Reichs- 
tag of Regensburg, and succeeded in averting a dan- 
gerous ediet which would have forbidden the Jews 
to engage inany monetary transaction. Hesucceeded 
at tlıe Reichstag of Speyer in 1544 in obtaining a 
new letter of protcerion for the German Jews from 
the emperor, wherelu they were expressiy allowed 
to charge a much higher rate ol interest than the 
Christians, ou the ground that they had to pay much 
higher taxcs than the Jatter, though all handierafts 
and the eultivation of land were prohibited to them. 
At the sıme time Josel paid to the emperor in the 
name of the German Jews a contribution of 3,000 
forins toward the expenses of the French war. In 
the Speyer letter of protection, referred to above, 
the emperor disapproved of the acensation of rit- 
ual murder, aud be ordained that no Jew should be 
put in prison or sentenced for this crime witbont 
suihicient proof. Josel was auxious to obtain this 
order beennse in 1343 at Würzburg five Jews ac- 
cused of ritual murder had been imprisoned and tor- 
tured. After having personally intereeded in favor 
0£ these prisoners Josel at length obtained their par- 
don from the emperor. 

In 1546 Josel was called upon to interfere in be- 
half of the whole hody of German Jews, who suf- 
fered much during the Smalkaldie war. Through 
Granvelfa, the influential counselor of the emperor, 
Jose obtained an inperial order to the army anda 
mandate to the Christian population in favor of the 
Jews, so that they were not molested ie the course 
of the war. As a proof of their gratitinde Josel 
caused the Jews to provide the imperial army with 
vietuals wherever it passed. In recognition of the 
great services rendered by Josel to the emperor on 
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Luthers 
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this occasion and previously, Charles V. renewed at 
Augsburg in 1548 the safe-conducs for Jasel anıl his 
family, which thereby received the right of free pas- 
suge Ihroughout tle German empire and free 1esi- 
denee wlierever Jews were allowed to hive. Josehs 
life as well as all of his belongings was thns pro- 


keateit By apansal imperinl order.  Favem in ale Just 


years of his life Josel was able to make himself use- 
Ful to Charles V. In 1552 Iie sent to the emperor at 
Innsbruck by a special inessenger a warning that 
Blector Moritz of Saxony intended (0 invade Tyrol, 
and the emperor was thus enablel at Ihe last m 
ment 1o effect his escupe 

Josel worked for the welfare of his people to the 
last, dying suddenly iv March, 1554. In his active 
life he always found time to stuc 
religious literature, and besides his 
apologetic pamphlets he wrote several 
reli 
partare still extant. 


Literary 
Activity. 


His most important booksure: 
(1) * Derek ha-Kodesh,” written 1331 in Brabaut, con- 


wong rules 


add”: “The Lord shall add to me another son,” It 
scems probable, however, from Ps. Ixxxi. 6, that, like 
all other Hebrew names beginning with tlıe syllable 
*,Jo,"it has Yawı as its first element, and is a con- 
traetion, the original formı beiug “ Jebosoph,” whilein 


x. 23 there is an allusion to the connection of 
Sieh nos (vo muke war”). Upon Josepk 


entered thelove of his farker, Jacob, who showered 
upon “the son of hisoldage ” many Lokens of special 
favorand arrayed him iu a “coat of many colors.” 
This favoritism, however, exeited te envy of bis 
older brothers, and Joseph increased their envy by 
telling them of two dreams which prognosticated 
his ruling over them (Gen. axxvil. 2-11). When a 
jad of seventeen, Joseph was scnt by bis Zatler to 
inquire after his brotbers, who were pasturiug the 
tlocks in Shechem. He found them at Dothan, and 
when hi brotlierssaw him approaching they planned 
to kill ı Reuben, however, took his part, and, 
in order to remove him from the fury of the oilers, 
adviged them to throw Joseph into a pit (Gen. 


Ditlerent ac- 


tor a pious life, 
especially in 
enses where a 
Jew has 10 bear 
wartyrdom, 
Two frag- 
ments of this 
work, other- 
wise lost, are re- 
tained in the 
book “Wosik 
Omez,” by Jo- 
sepl Huhn, 
Frankfort - on - 
tbe-Maiu, 1728. 
(@) "Sofer 
Miknah,” fin- 
ished 1546, the 
first part of 
which contains 
words of admo- 
uition against traitors in the midst of Israel, tie 
sccond part being cabnlistie. A manuseript in the } 
Bodleiau Library, Oxford (Neubauer, “Cat, Bodl, 
Hebr. MSS.” No. 2240), contains tlıe greater part 
of this work, Josel’s memotrs (printed in tlıe He- 
brew original with a Freuch translation iu“ Rev. 
itudes ‚Auives," xvi. 84) contain reports (incom- 
plete) of some important events in his Hife until 
1547, especially some relating to his publica 
v seem to have been written down soon afte 


Traditional Tomd of Jos 
(Fronn a park 


NOTE 
tides Fefees, Si 
8; ı. ix., passt 
Joselmann von Roskein, Frankfokt-on-ihe- 
Main.1879; Ludwig Feilehenfeid, Rabbi Focel van Roshetn : 
tg zur Gesch. der Deutschen Jwlen tm Reforma- 
tionszeitel isbun, 1898, were (he earlier bibliogru- 
vhy is to be fohnd. 
A. Fir. 


D. 

JOSEPH (gpy; npım in Ps. Issxi. 0.—Bib- | 
lical Data: Eleventh son of Jacob anıl the elder of 
the two sons of Rachel; horn at Maran (Gen. xxx. 
24), The meaniug given to the name (2.c.) is “shall | 


oplı near 


counts are giv- 
en of the sule of 
Joseph, which 
immedintely 


followed;  ac- 
cording to one, 
the brothers, 
while eating atı 
some distance 
from the. pit, 
sighted a cara- 
van of Ishmael- 
ites, to whom 
tliey deeided, at 
Judah’s advice, 
to sell Joseph. 


In the mean- 
time some Mill- 
ar aß ianite mer- 


chauts passing 
the pit drew Joseph ont and sold him for twenty 
pieces of silver to the Ishnaelites, who took Joseplı 
to Egypt (Gen. xaxvil. 25-28). The 
Inst statement is repeuted in Gen. 
sssix. 1, while in Gen. xxxvil. 36 it 
is sail that the Midiunites (Hebr. 
“Merdlanites”) sold him to Poriphar in Egypt. 

In Potiphar's house Joseph fared well, for, see- 
ing tlıat he prospered in all that ho did, his master 
appointed bim superintendent of his houschold. 
But Joseph was “a goodiy person and weil favned.” 
and his master’s wife conceived a passion for him. 
Her repeated alvances being repulsed, she finally 
attempted eompulsion; still failing, she brought 
a false accusation against Iıim before her husband, 
and Joseph was thrown iuto prison. There, too, 
Yıreı was with Joseph; the keeper of the prison, 


Sold as 
Slave. 


secing thar he could place conädence 
Cast into in him, committed the other prisoners 
Prison. to his charge (Gen. xsxix.). Soon 


afterward two of Plıaraoh’s officers, 
the chief cupbearer and the chief baker, having 
offended the king, were thrown into the prison where 
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Joseph was, and Joseph wasappointed toserve them. 
One morning botlı olieers told Joseph their dreams of 
te previous night, which they themselves were 
unabie to Interpret. Joseph eoneluded from their 


dreams that the chief cupbearer would be reinstated ; 


within tree days and that the chief baker would be 


hauged. Joseph requiested the chief cupbearer to 
eos ulm ep Phasnoı und scoure Lie nölenae srom 


prison, but that officer, reinstalled iu oflice, forget 
Joseph (Gen. xl.). 

Josepl vemained two years longer in prison, at 
the eud of which period Pharaolı had a dream of 
seven lean king devouring seven fat kine and of 
seven wilhered ears devouring seven full cars. Great 
importance was attached to dreams in Egypt, and 
Phorach was much troubled when his magieiuns 
proved unable to interpret them sutisfactorily. Then 
the chief cupbearer remembered Joseph and spoke 
ofhis skill to Pharaob. Accordingly he wassent for, 
and be interpret- 
cd Pharnoh’s 
ıream as fore- 
telling that 
sovon years of 
abundance 
would be fol- 
lowed by seven 
yeaıs of faine 
and advised the 
king to appoiut 
some able man 
to store the sur- 
plus gruin dur- 
ing the period 
of abundance. 
Pleased with his 
interpretation, 
Phuamoh made 
him vicoroy over 
Beypt, giviug 

‚ him the Lgyp- 
tan name of 
Zaphnatlı - pna- 
neah and con- 
ferring on him 
other marksofroyal faror. Joseph was then thirty 
ycus of age. Pliarach married him to Asenath, the 
daughter of Potiphera, priest of On, through whom 
he had two sons, Mannssch aud Ephrain (Gen. xli. 
1-59). 

During the seven years of abundauce Joseph 
amassed for the king a great supply of corn, wlich 
be sokl to both Egyptiaus and foreigners (Gen. x! 


48-49, 54-57). The famine having «. 
As  tended to all the neighboriog coun- 
Viceroy tries, Joseph's brothers, with the e: 
of Egypt. ception of Benjamin, went tn Egypt 


to buy com. Joseph recognized 1 
brothers, who prostrated themselves before him and 
therein fulfilled, in part, his dreams. He received 
tem roughly and accused them of being spies, 
thereby compelling them to give him information 
about their family. Desiring to see Benjamin, Jo- 
seph demanded that they substantiate their state- 
ments by sending one 0 Uheir number fer Benjanii 
while tie others remained behind. 1Ie accordingiy 


Joseph and His Brothers. 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah, Ya 


imprisoned them for three days, aud then sent them 
away with corn, retaining Simeon as a hostage 
(Gen. xlii. 1-25). The faminein Capaanı continuing. 
Jacob was again obliged to send his sons to Egypt 
for corn. As Joseph had eommanded them not to 
appear before him again without Benjamin, Jacob 
was compeiled to let Beujamia go with them. He 


Sort sale present 10 Joteph {m order wo win Me 
favor, together with the money wich had been, by 
Joseph’s orders, put into their sacks. 

The second time Joseph received them very 
kindly and prepared a feast for then, but paid spe- 
Cialattention to Benjamin (Gen. xliii.). Desiring to 
know wbat his brothers would do if under some 
pretext he retained Benjamin, Joseph gave orders 
to All their sucks with corn, put their money into 
their sacks, and put his silver goblet in Benjamin’s 
On the following moruiug the brothers departed, 
but before they had gone far a messenger overtool 
the, accusing 
tlıem of stealing 
the goblet. 
The messenger 
searched their 
sacks and found 
the goblet in 
Benjuamin’s 
sack; this com- 
pelled them to 
retum. Joseph 
reproached them 
for wbat they 
had done, and 
Judab, speakiug 
on behalf of his 
brothers, ex- 
pressed their 
willingness to 
remain as slaves 
to Joseph. The 
latter, however, 
declined their 
offer, declaring 
that he would 
retain Benjamin 
oniy (Gen. stiv. 1-17). Overeome by Juduh’s elo- 
quent appeal (Gen. xliv. 18-34)and convinced of his 

brothers’ repentence, Joseph disclosed 


wur) 


Makes himself to them. Ffe inquired after 

Himself his füther, but as they were t00 much 
Known amazed and startled to answer him, 

to His he assured them that in treating Lim 

Brothers. asthey did they had been carying out 
the wilt ot God. Be then urged them 


to return home quickly, londed them with presents 
for his father, and supplied thern with vebicles for 
the transportation of the whole family (Gen. xIv.). 
Joseph met his father ia the Jund of Goshen. Me 
Tecomniendeil his brothers to represent themselves as 
shepherds so that they might remain in Gashen un- 
molested. Then he presented Nveof his brothers to 
Pharach, who granted them a domain in Goshen: 
and. after having introduced Jacob to Pharaoh, Jo- 
seph domieiled the whole family, at Pharaoh’s com- 
mand, “in the land of Ranıeses,” where he supplied 
them with all they needed (Gen. xlvi, 29-xIvii. 12). 


Foseph 
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As a ruler, Joseph chauged Ihe system of land- 
tenure in Egypt. The fünine being severe, the 
people first expended all their money in the pur- 
case of cora, then they sold their cattle, and finally 
gave up their kund. 
pt, except that of the priests, became the Prop- 
Y of te crowu. and the people famıcd it. for Ihe 
ing, giving him one-ifth of the produce (Gen. 
sivit, . &08 his father's sickness, ‚lo- 
seph went to him with his two sous, wlion Jacoh 
blasser, canlerring upon Joseph at the 

one portion more tm Ihe portions of his brotkers 
(Gen. xivii.). Joseph curied Tacob’s remains to 
the land of Camnan, where he gave them stately 
burith. His brothers, fenring (hat hie would avenge 
himself upon 
them, then sent 
to implore his 
forgiveness. ‚To- 


seph altayed 
their Tears nd 
promisel mt 
be world con- 


tinue to provide 
for their wants. 
He Hved to Ihe 
age ol one hun- 
dred and ten, 
and saw his 
great-grandehil- 
dren grow up. 
Before his death 
he made thechil- 
dren of Israel 
taken aatlı that 
when they left 
the land of 
Egypt they 


aa 


IRESSSSSTE 


would take his 
with 


bones 


a. 
——In Rabbinical Literature : 
very important place in the II 


Toseph oceupies 
adalı, and no 
Midrasbic leg. 
As Rachel was visited by the Lord on Rosh 
a-Shanalı (R. TI. 100), Joseph was born in due 
cowse on the Ist of Tammuz, 2199 (Book of ‚Ju 

lees, axvüil. 32). He is represented as a perfect] 
rhehteous man (*zackdik gamur”) and as the eoun- 
terpart of his father; mot only did Joseph resennhle 
bis father in appearance and in having been hom 


eirenmeised, but the main ineidentsof 
Like His their lives were parallel. Both were 
Father. born after their muthers had been bar- 


ven for n long time; both were hated 
by their brothers: botlı were met by angels at vari- 
ous times (Gen. R. Ixxiv. 6; Num. R. xiv. 16). 
Joseph is extollel hy the Rabbis for being well 
versed in the Torah, for, being a Prophet, and for 
supporting Iıis brothers (Tan., Wayesheb, 20). Ac- 
sording ta R. Phinchas, Ihe Holy Spirit Aweit in 
Joseph from his childhood until his death (Pirke R. 


Pins alk the enltivated land in ! 


me time | 


ildren came into the 


| Jacab's other € 

| Joseph's sake: the Red Sca and the 

cl dry-shod by the children of Isracl 

| through the virtue of Joseph (Gen. R. I: 4; 
Leah Tab to Gen. xssvil. 9. When Joseph and 

| his mother Dowed to Esau (Gen. xxxii. 7), Joseph 


vifi.), 
world only for 
Jordan were pr 


shiclded his mother with his figure (Targ. Pseudo- 
Jonathan. ad loe.), protecting her from the luscivious 
eyes of Esau, for which he was vewarded throuch 
the exemption of his descendants front the spell 
of the esil eye (Gen. R. Ixxviii. 18; comp. Ber. Wa; 
5 


1 360) 
When Joseph reported to his father the evil do- 
ings of his brothers (Gen. xxxvü. 2), his design was 

| mereiy that his father might correct: them (Lekalh 
Tob, ad Im). 
Die nature of 
1ho “evil report" 
is varionsly giv- 
em by the Kab- 
bis, According 
to Piko R, El. 
xaxviii,, Joseph 
spoke ouly 
against the sons 
of DBilhah and 


UN EHZ 
> Sei LER: 4 


IR 


Zilpah, (nut ihey 
ate ment which 
Icl 


they not, 
skaghtered in 
accordlanee with 
the Law (comp. 
Targ.  pseulo- 
Jonatlun, ad 
Zoe.). According 
to.R. Judah, Jo- 
seph reported 
that the sons of 
Leah slighied 
the sons of the 
emenbines by calling them siaves. R. Simeon’s 
opinion was tlnt Joseph spokc against them all, nc- 
eusing them of “looking at the daushters of the 
1d” (Gen. R.Ixxsiy. 7). The reason for Jacob’s 
special love toward Joseph was, according to R. 
Judah, tut Joseph ıescmbled Jacob in nppear- 
;; but according to R. Nehemiah it was that be 
ted 10 Joseph all the halakot he had studied 
in tie school of Shem and Eber (ib. Ixxxiv. 9). 
Joseph is repıesented as an exemplar of Nliul re- 
spect, for wien his father requested him to go and 
sce how his brothers farcl, he weut promptly and 
with glacuess of beart, although he knew that they 
hate him (Mek., Besballah, Waychi, 1; Gen. R. 
Ixssiv. 12,15). When he went to his brothers, he 
was accompauied to Dothan by three angels (zb. 
Ixx 13; comp. Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. 
xxxvil. 15, and “Sefer ha-Yashar,” section “ Waye- 
sheb"). When the biotlerssaw Joseph 
Sent t0  approaching from a distance, they de- 
Brothers. cided 10 set the dogs upou him (2.e.). 
After being beaten by his brethren, 
Joseph was thrown by Simmeon into a pit, among 
serpents and scorpions; but Joseph prayad to God 
and the reptiles retired to their holes (d&. Ixxxiv. 15; 
Targ. pseudo-Jonathan, adloe.). Afterward, Simeon 
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ordere«l stanes thrown into the pit (Tan., Wayesheb, 
13; Yalk., Gen. 142). The brothers encamperl at a 
distance from the pit that they might not hear Jo- 
scph’s eries, and while they were eating a company 
of Midianites passed by ihe pit, heard Joseph cali- 
ing for help, and drew him up. A struggle then 
ensued between the brothers and the Midianites. 
The former declared that Joseph was their rebel- 
Housslave; Ihelatier regarded their statements with 
suspieion; but tlıe difference was settled by the stie 
of Joseph to the Midianites (“ Seferha-Yashar,” 2.e.). 
The brothers theu divided among themselves the 
purchase-money —twenty pleees of silver (Gen. 
xxxvii. 28), each taking two pieces, with which they 
bouglit shoes (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.). As Joseph 
had been thrown naked into the pit, the Midianites 
would have eompelled him to accompany thein so, 
but God, not willing that so ighteous a man shonll 
travel in an unseemly manner, sent Gabriel to trans- 
form into along garment the amulet Joseph wore 
on his neck. The brothers, however, on sceing the 
garment, demanded it of the Midinnites, anying ulmt 
they had sold them a naked siave, but, after some 
ltereation, consente«l to take four pairs of shoes in 
exchange. Joseph wore the same garment when he 
was Potiphar's slave, when he was in prison, and 
when he became the viceroy of Egypt (Jelinek, “B. 
1.” v. 157, vi. 120). 

Wien the Midianites noticed the nobility of Jo- 
soph’s conntenance, they understood that he was not 
a slavo and vogretted having bought bim. They 
would have taken him back 10 his father hadnotihe 
distance been (00 great; but when they met, soon 
alter, & company of Ishmnelites they sold Joseph to 
them. Passiug his motler's grave, Joseph pros- 

trated himself upou it, weeping bit- 
Joseph in teriy and imploriug her assistance; 
Captivity. from her grave she answered that she 

was afflicted by his troubles, but that 
he must hope and await the iutervention of God. 
The Ishmaelites violently dragged Joseph away, beat 
him eruelly, and continued (heir jonrney. They final- 
Iymetfour merchants, descendantsof Medan, to wlom 
they sold Joseph; and the Medanites in turn sold Jo- 
seph to Potiphar for fonr bundred pieces of silver 
(*Befer ha-Yashar,” Le. ; comp. Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 20.) 

Joseph was sold by his brothers on Yom Kinpur 
(Book of Jubilees, xxxiv. 15). In reward for his 
righteonsness, tlıe Ishmaclites, who generally denlt 
in jll-smelliag articles, were ou that vecasion tullu- 
need by Providence to carry fragmmatspicesin order 
that Joseph’s journey to Egypt might be more 
agreenble (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 16). When Jacob's sons 
renched hone, affirming that Joseph had been de- 
voured by a wild beast (comp. Gen. xxxvi, 88), 
Jacob ordered them to arm themselves aud capture 
the benst. They accordingly went forth and ro- 
tumed with a wolf; but when Jacob begau to re- 
proach tlıe beast for its eruelty, the wolf answered, 
in human language, that it had not committed the 
erime of devouring Josepli, and that it was itself 
searching forits lost cub; Jacob therefore let the wolf 
80 (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” 2.c.). 

‚Jacob did not wholly believe that Joseph was 
det, becanse he could not forget him, while the 
dead are soon forgotten. He therefore hewed out 


twelve stones and placed them in a row, after wıi- 
ting on them tlie names of his twelvessons with their 
corresponding months and zodiacal signs. Then he 
«ommanded them to bow to the stone of Reuben, 
but no stone moved; then he commanded tlıem to 
bow {0 Simeon’s stone, with the same result; but 
when he came to the stone of Joseph, all tlıo other 
stones bowed to jt. Even then Jacob was not sure 
that Joseph was alive, and repeated the same ex- 
periment with sheaves, getting the same result, with- 
out, however, reachiugaconviction. He wasfinally 
convinced by a vision which he had of tie future 
priestly organization, interpreting the names of 
Bliushib, chief of a division of the sons of Aaron 


(I Chron. xsiv. 12), and Elkanah, a noted Levite 
(I Samı. i. ), as signifying respectively “God will 
bring him back” aud “he was bought by Potiphar” 


(Soferim xxi. 9). 

The prosperity of Joseph in Potiphar's house 
is described by the Rabhis us follows: “The wishes 
of Potiphar were executed in an instaut; when 
he desired that the cup which ‚Joseph handed him 
sbould be warm, it was warm; and if he desired 
that jt should be cold, it was cold” (Tan., Waye- 
sheb, 16; Gen. R. Ixxxvi. 6). At first Potiphar 
was of the opinion tlıat Joseph was a magicinn, 
and he wondered, saying, “Is there a luck of 
magicians in Egypt?” bırt afterward lie saw that 
the Shekinah dwelt in Joseph (Gen. R. L.o.: Lekalı 
Tob ta Gen. xxxix. 3). Joseph’s character was anti- 
thetical to the characters of all the other slaves; the 
latter were rapacious, while Joseph never enjoyed 
anything that was not his (Zeb. 118); the other 
slaves were given over to lust, while Joseph was 
chaste; the others ate the priest!y portions because 
they were slavesof the priests(see Lev. xsil.11), while 
Toseph, through his riglteousness. caused to de- 
scendants of Iis master, who were his own descend- 


Like all 
hteons men, Joseph was tried by God (Gen. 
AXXvil. 3; comp. Test. Patr., Joseph, 2). Fe 
was one of te three men who successfully resisted. 
temptation; for this he was rewarded by having the 
letter (one of tlıe letterscomposing the Tetragram- 

maton) added to bis unme (Lev. R. 


Joseph’s xxili. 10; comp. Ps. Ixxxi. 6). The 
Tempta- day on which Joseph at into the 
tion.  housetodo his work” (Gen. ll- 


12) was the Babbatlı day, and the work 
consisted in repenting tle Torah, wbich he had 
learned from his father (Midrash Adkir, quoted in 
Yalk., Gen. 146). Some rabbis, however, charged 
Joseph with vanity, saying that, even before being 
sold, he took too much pains witl his personal ap- 
pearance (Gen. R.!xxxiv. 7),and that he continuedto 
do so as ruler over Potiphar’s house, forgetting his 
father, who was mourning over his disappenrance. 
God punished I ctting against him 
Potiphar’s wife (Gen. R. Ix 2 Certain rabbis 
declared even that Joseph was ready to yield to his 
mistress, but that, his futher’s image suddenly ap- 
peared to him aud called him to his duty (Sof 
Gen. R. Ixxxvii. 9; comp. Pirke R. El. 

The story of Joseph and Zelikah (Zulai 


he), the 


Tosepk 
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wife of Potiphar, is narrated in the “Sefer ha- 
Yashar" (.c., following Arabic sources, as the very 
name * Zelikah ” shows) as follows: Zelikah at first 
attempted to seduce Joseph by arrayiag him in fiue 
garments, putting before him the most delicious 
Yiands, auıl spenking to him in amorous terms. 
These means failing, she used threats, but without 
eilect, for Joscph remained infiexible (comp. Test. 
Patr., Joseph, 3). The vehemence of herunrequited 
passion soon impafted her health. On one oerasion, 
when some noble Indies of Egypt lad come to see 
ber, she told her maid to give tlıem orangesanıl sent 
Joseph in to wait upon them; the women, nmable 
to tum their eyes from Joseph, eut their fingers 
while peeling the oranges, aud when Zelikalı asked 
them the cause, they auswered that they could not 
help lookiug at Joseph. She then said: “What 
would you do if, like myself, you had him every 
day before your eyes?” Accordiug to Gen. R. 
iIxxxvii. Sand Test. Patr., Joseph, 4-5, Zelikah told 
Joseph that she was ready to kill her husband so 
tbat he might marey her legally. But Joseph 
elaimed: “After indueing me (o commit adultery, 
thou desirest me to become a murderer!” Zelikah 
promiserl tat, if he would yield to her, she would 
embrace his religion and indneeatl the Esyptians to 
do the same, Joseph unswered tut the God of tlie 
Hebrews does not desire unchaste worshipers. She 
next bronght Joseph into her chamber in the inuer 
paxt of the house and placed him on her bed, over 
which was the image of her Exyptian god. Then” 
she covered her fuce with a veil, and Joseph suid: 
“Thon art afraid of an idol; shall I not fear Yırwız, 
rho sees all things?” (Gen. R. 7.e.). 

It happened that, at the Nile festival, all the peo- 
pe of the house except Josephand Zelikah had gone 
to seo the ceremonies; Zelikah feigned illness as her 
renson for not attendiag the festival (comp. Sofahı 
36b). With one hand she grasped a swordand with 
the other caught Joseph’s garment, and when he 
Attempted to release himself a rent was made in tlıe 
garment. Afterward, when Joseph was brought be- 
fore the priests for judgment, and while they were 
deliberatiog, Zelikah’s clild of eleven months sud- 
denly hegan to speak, accusing its mother and de- 
elaring Joseph’sinnocence. The prieststhen ordered 
the garınent to be brought; in order that they might 
sce on which side it had been rent: seeing that it 
was vent in the back, they declaren Joseph innocent. 
Joseph was nevertlieless thrown into prison by Po 
phar, who was anxious thus to save his wife a pub- 
lie exposure (*Sefer ha-Yashar,” comp. Gen. 


R. Ixeavil. 10). According to Midrash Abkir 
(Talk., Gen. 148), Zelikah requesied 
Joseph her female friends to testify that Jo- 


in Prison. seph hadassailed them also. Potiphar 
was going to kill him, but his wife 
prevailed on him to imprison himand then sell him, 


So as to recover the mouey he had puid for Joseph. 
According to the saıne Midrash, it was Ascoath who 


told Potiphar of her mother’s false accusation. 

Josepli’sduties took hin every day to hi 
house, and this gave Zelikah opportnnities to renew 
her antreaties and threats. As Josepli continued to 
look downward, she put an iron spear hinder his 
chin io force hlın to look at her, but still Joseph | 


averted his gaze (Gen. R. Ixxxvil. 11; comp. “Sefer 
ha-Yashar,” .c.). There is a disngreement among 
rabbinical writers as to the length of time Joseph 
speut in Potiphar’s houseandin prison. Aceording 
to Seder ‘Olam (Neubauer, “M. d. C.” ii. 28) and 
Gen. R. (ixsxvi. 7, after the eorrection of “ Mattenot 
Kehunnah”), Joseph was one year in Potiphar's 
house and twelve yearsin prison;nccordingto Pike 
R. El. (.e.), he was io prison ten years; according to 
the Book of Jubilees (xlvi. 7), he wos fen years In 
the house and three years in prison. The last 


opinion seems to be supported by Gen. R. Ixsxix. 
2’aud Tan., Mikkez, 2, where jt is said that Joseph 
reimained two years longer in prison as a punish- 
ment for having trusted in the promises of man 
When the chief butler told 


ter to Josoph’s name (comp. Num. R. xiv. 10). 
‚Joseph was relasol from prison on Rosh ha-Shanalı 
{R. H. 100). 

When Joseph interpreted Pharach’s dreams, the 
king asked hin for a sign by which he might kuow 
that his interpretation was true. Joseph then told 
him that the queen, who was about to be delivered 
of a child, would give birth to ason, but tınt at the 
Same time another son, two years of age, would die; 
and it so hnppened. As a viecroy, Joseph built 
himself a magnificeut pulace, placing iu ita great 
number of slaves. He equipped also a considerable 
avıny, with wluch he marched to help the Ishmaelites 
against the Tarshishites, wiuning a great vietory 
{“Sefer ha-Yashar,” section “ Mikkez ”). 

Joseph showed great discernment in preserving 
the graiu which he gathered, by storing In euch dis- 
jctouly theamoung which had grown there (Gen. R. 
5). Later, when the famine waxei sore and the 
Egyptiaus went to Joseph for grain, he compelled 
{han t0 undergo cireumeision, refusing food to un- 
eireumeised people (ib. xc. 6, xci. 5). Ho stored up 
in Egypt all the gold aud silver of the world, and it 
was urried away by the Israelites when they left 
pt. According toanother opinion, Joseph placed 
the gold aud silver in three hidden treasuries, of 
wbich one was discovered by Koralı, one by Anto- 
ninns, son of Severus, and one is being kept for the 
vighteous in the future world (Pes. 19a; comp. 
*Sefer ha-Yashar,” section “ Wayiggash ”). 

Toseph always kept iu mind his father and broth- 
ers, and during the Lwenty-two years he was away 
from home he drank no wine (Shadb. 139; Gen. R. 

5; Test. Patr., Joseph, 3). Iris said also that 


joth und fasted much (Gen. R 
. Le). He is ropresented as 


very modest, so that though viceroy of Egypt he 
was not vain of his power (Ex. R. 1. 7), Knowing 
that his brothers would come to buy grain, Joseph 
save orders that nobody should be permitted to 
enter until he had given in writivg his owu and his 
fatlıer's naunes. His brothers, fearing the evil eye, 
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eutered the eity at ten different gates, and in tlıe 
evening te gütckeepers brought their names to 
Joseph. Three days passed, and the brothers had 
not appcared before Joseph; so Joseph sent seventy 
strong men to search for them. The brotliers were 
found in the street of the harlots, whither they had 
‚gone with Ihe object of looking for Joseph. When 
ihey were brought into Joseph’s house, Joseph, 
feigning divination through his goblet, enumerated 
all their decds, how they had destroyed Shechem, 
how they had sold their brother; and the fact of 
being found in the street of the harlots proved, he 
said, that they were spies. A struggle ensued be- 

tween ‚Joseph’s men and his brothers, 


Joseph who were on the point of destroying 
and His Egypt, but they were subdued by 


Brethren. Manassch, who jmprisoned Simeon 
(Gen. R. xei. 6; comp. *Sefer ha- 
shar,” Le). Later, when, under the pretext of his 
having stolen the goblet, Benjamin was detained by 
Joseph (Gen. xliv.), another violent struggle ensued 
between Joseph and his brothers, who would have 
eanried Benjamin off by force. Seeing that his 
brothers, especially Judah, were again becoming 
{nrions, Joseph, wich his foot, struck a marble pil- 
lar on which he was sitting, shättering it into frag- 
ments (Gen. R. xeili. 7). 

Accordiug to the “Sefer ha-Yashar” (section 
*Waylggash”), where the whole strüggle is nar- 
rated at great length, Manasseh was tlıe hero of tlınt 
exploit, (see Targ. Yer. to Gen. xliv. 10). Joseph 
allowed himself to be recognized by his brothers for 
feur they might destroy Egypt (Gen. R. Le). Cer- 
tain rabbis underrated Tosepl’s merit by decluring 
that hedied before his brothers because he had made 
them feel his authority (Ber. 55a; comp. Tan., 

Wayiggaslı, 8). Accordiug to other 
Why _ opinions, Joseph died before tlıem be- 
He Died cause he embalmed his father’s body 
Before His iustead of relying on God to keep the 
Brothers. body from decay ; or because he heard 
Judah say “hy servant my father” 
several times without correeting lim (Pine R. El. 
sxxix.; Gen. R. c. 4). Joseph’ssolieitude on behalt 
of his brothers is pointed out by Pesik. R. 8 (ed. 
Friedmann, p. 10b) as follows: Although hehonored 
his father greatly, he always avoided mecting him, 
hat he would not have koown that his father was 
sick had not a messenger beon sent to him (Gen. xlviii. 
1); Joseph apprehended, perhaps, that his father 
would ask him how he came to be sold by his 
brotli and would eurse them. When Jacob pre- 
parcd himself to bless Joseph’s two sons. tlıe Holy 
Spirit had left him, but it returned to him through 
‚Joseph’s prayer (Pesik. Le. p. 122). Joseph is said to 
haye hinself superintended his father's barial, al- 
though he had so many slaves; he was rewarded in 
that Moses himself enrried his bones (Sotah 9b: comp. 
Ex. xiii. 19), and in that his cofin was carried in 
te wiklerness side by side with tie Ark of the Cov- 
enant, (Mek., Le). 

‚According to most rabbinical authorities, Joseph’s 
<offin was sunk in tie Nile (Targ. pseudo-Jonathan 
t0 Gen. 1. 26; Mek., Beshallah, Wayyebi, 1: Ex. R. 
xx. 17); but according to R. Nathan, Joseph was 
buried in the royal palnce. Tn the time of the Exo- 


dus, Serahı, daugliter of Asher, showed Moses where 
the coflin was sunk. Moses threw a pebble into the 
water there and eried out: “Joseph! Joseph! the 
time has come for the Israelites to be rescued from 
their oppressors; come up and do not cause us any 
further delay!” The coffin thereupon tloated up 
(Mek., Le.; Ex. R. Le). Itmay be added that (he 
piyyut beginning “Arze ha-Lebanon” and reeited 
ou Yom Kippur is based on the legend that Joseph 
was bartered for shoes (comp. Amos H. 6). 

BIBLIOGRAPAY: Adolf Kurrein, Traum und Wahrheit, Le- 

benshild 


Füsephs nach der Agada, Regensburg, 1 
M. Ser. 


Er 


—— Critical View: The narratives concerning 
Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. and .-1.) are composed 
of two principal strata: a Jahvistie stratum and an 
Elohistie one, with a few details hereand there from 
the compiler of the Priestiy Code (for details see 
J. E. Carpenter aud G. Harford-Battersby, “Hexa- 
teuch,” pp. 59-79). According to tlıe Jahvistic nar- 
rative, Joseph is rescued by Judah when his breth- 
ren plot against Lim, and is afterward sold to 
Tshmaelites, who in tum sell him to an Egyptian of 
high position whose name is not given. The wife 
of this Egyptian brings an accusation against Joseph, 
aud he is cast into prison; but te juiler makes him 
overseer of tlıe other prisoners. The Jahvistie ac- 
count of his escape from prison has been oimitted; 
and in the sequel nothing is said about Simeon’s be- 
coming a hostage. The brethren open their sacks 
ata halting-place and find theirmoney‘; Judalı offers 
to become surety to his father for Benjamin’s re- 
turn; the Israclites settie in tlıe Jand of Goshen; and 
Jacob's life closes with his poetie blessing. “ 

In the Blobistic portions Joseph is rescued from 
his otber bretren by Reuben and thrown intoa pit, 
from which he is taken and sold to the Midianites; 
they in turn sell him to Potiphar, captain of the 
guard, who makes him ruler over tie prisoners con- 
fined in his house. Afterward, when his brethren 
are accused of being spies, they volunteer (he infor- 
mation about tlıe younger brother. Simeon is left 
in Egyptasa hostage; tlie otliers open their sacks 
attheend of theirhomeward journey ; Renben offers 
to become security for Benjamin'sreturn; and there 
is no meation of Goshen. Inother respects the nar- 
ratives seem to have been closely parallel. The 
Priestly Code adds a few statisties and gives a list 
of the people who went down to Egypt. 

Modern crities have made various estimates of the 
historical worth of these narratives of Joseph. As 
the reputed ancestor of tie tribes of Ephraim and 
Manassch, he is regarded by some as altogether 
legendary or even mytbieal. Thus Wiuckler held 
the so of Joseph to be a sunmyth (“Gesch. 
h* pp. 78-77; sec, however, his “ Abra- 

Ylonier, Joseph der Egypter,” 1903); 
while the fact that “ Jacob-ei” and “Joseph-el ” ap- 


pear in a list o£ Thounnes III. as the names of places 
in Palestine (W. Max Dluller, “ Asien und Europa,” 


pp. 163 0£809.), lendstotholegendary view some prob- 
ability. Still, even if Ihese narratives should prove 
to be legendary, not every legend is a sun-myth. 
On the other hand, archeological evidence has 
been urged in favor of the histerieal churacter of 
Joseph. Two of the El-Amarna tablets (Schrader, 
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“KB” v., Nos. 44, 45) show that a Semite beld a 
position in Exypt quite analogons to kat ateribute 
to Joseph. The Egyptian " Tale ot Two Brothers” 
shows that such situatious as tat in which Joseph 
found himself with the wife of his master were not 
unknown jo Eeypt (comp. Sayce, * Verdiet of the 
Monnments,” pp, WI-AD. 

The Egyptians attached great signitieanee 10 
dreans, as they are salıl to have done in the Biblical 
parralive (comp. Brugseh, * History of Exypt,” pp. 
200. 314, 406); faminesofloug duration were also not 
infrequent, being produced by Che failure of the Kile 
overflow. One sueh. from 1064 10 1071, is attested 
by the Arabic historian AI-Makrizi (comp. Stanley, 

Jewish Church, 1.79). Such instaneesof the cor- 
rectness oU the portraiture fiom an Egyptian stand- 
point might be greatly multiplied. At the most. 
however, thoy do not nrove tlıe Listen) 
of the narrarive, but that, IE it is fietion, it is very 
realistie Hetion. Im either case the narratives were 
not wristen tl) after the ninsh cent for 
such names as “ Potiplur” (Gen. 1) and 
“ Zaphenath-pancah ” (Gen. xii. 45) do not oceur in 
Exyption before that century (comp. Brugsel in 
“Old Testament, Student,” xi. 481). 

Those who regard the Joseph stories as bistorical 
generally hold that the Pharaoh by wlom Joseph 
was made (he praetfeal ruler of Egypt was one of 
the ITyksos Kings. This result is vaached partly by 
reckoning back from Ramesex II., who is regardel 
a5 he Pharanlı of the oppression, and partly by as- 
suming that Üte Hyksos were Seiniticor Asiatic, and 
that such a situation wus more possible under 
them, The El-Amarna tablets eited above make it 
elcar, however, that it wonld bave been equally 
possible under the kings of the eighreenth dynasty, 
such as Amenophis III. or Amenophis IV. (about 
1400 3.C.). 

Biprionrapuy: Inaddieion to the literature cited above, see 
the fonmentartes of Dinmann and Gunketon Genesis, nnd 
Driver {n Hogarıh, „Luthority and rcheolagy, pp. 36 
zo @GA.D. 


——In Arabie Literature: The story of Joseph 
or Yusufas it is told in Arabte Hterarure has the 
same general outlines as te Biblical narrati but 
in the Arabic account there isa wealth of necessory 
detail and ineident. Some of these amplifications 
have been borrowed by Jewish writers (as in the 
"Sefer Ia-Vashar”; see Grünbaum, “Zu ‘ Yussuf 
une Suleicha,’” in “Z. D. M. G.” xliii, 1.06 seq.). 
Joseph is regarded by the Arabs as a prophet 
(Koran, suras vi. 84, x). 36). le is also a type of 
manly beauty; 80 that oneoften Gndsthe expression 
“a second Joseph,” meaniug one extraordinarily 
beauliful. He is Hikewise called the “ Moon of Ca- 
naan.” A great many public works in Egypt have 
been attributer to him. Sone believe that he built 
the eity ol Memphis, and that he was instrumental 
in building Ihe obelisks and pyramids. TIe also in- 
strueted the Egyptians in seienee. In the Koran a 
whole chapter (sura si.) is devoted to Joseph; and 
the vonmentators adıl many details to this “best of 
as Mohammed culls it (sura xü. 3). 

of Yusufanıd Zulaikha isa favorite love- 
song in the East, and the Persian poet. Firdnsi has 
written on tlie subject an epie which begins with 


Jacob’s suit for Rachel (published by Schlechta- 


Wsschrd, una, 1889). The narrative, however, 
among the Mohammedans is more than 
Joseph and a simple love-tale, "TI I thcologians 
Zuleikah. use it to symbotize the spiritual love 
between Gedand tnesanf(D’Herbelot 
“ Biblioth&gne Orientale,.” iii. 371). Zukeilkhaor Rail 


is the wife of Ki 


fir or Air (the Biblieal Potiphar), 
through whose aceusations, althougli ihey are 
proved to be false, Josepl is thrown into prison. 
Alter bis plieuomenat rise {o power, as he is passing 
through te street one day his attention is attructed 
by a beggar womau wliose benring shows Lraces of 
Tormer greatness. Upon stopping to speak to her 
‚he discovers Zulaikha, who has been leftin misery at 
the death of her husband. Joseph euuses her to bo 
taken to th © ofa relative of the king, and soon 
ion to marıy her, she nving lostmone 
‚of her former benuty nor any of her first love for him. 

Other features in the Arbic history of Joseph 
which are lacking in te Old Testament narrative, 
are the stories ol Jacob and the wolf and of Joseph 
at his mother's tomb (contained in a mannseript ab 
Madrid). After Josepl's brothers lad returmen to 
their father with the coat dippeil in blood, Jacob 
was so prostrated that for several days he was as 
one dead. Then he began to wonder that the gar- 
ment Im no rents or marks of elaws and teeth, and 
suspieions of the truth arose in his mind. To allay 
his doubts the brothers scoured the countey and 
eaught in a net a wolf, which tley brought alive to 
their father. Jacob, after reproaching tie wolf for 
i elty, asked it to relate how it eume to com- 
mit so wickeil a dee; whereupon Allah opened the 
moutlı of Ihe dAunıb beast and it talked, dischiming, 
any commeeti h the death of Joseph. It evan 
espressel sympiulhy for the grieving father, saying 
that it had itself Jost jtsown dear child. The pa- 
triarch was much afleeteil by tlıis tule, and enter- 
taiued the wolf hospitably before sending it on its 
way with his blessing. 

The story of Joseph at his mother's tomb shows 
the boy’s piety and forgiving mature. As the cara- 
van beuriog him to Egypt passed neu his mother's 
grave Joseph slipped away unnatieed aud fell upon 
the tomb in an agony of tenrs and prayer. For this 
he was severely abused, whereupon a storm sud- 
denly arose, making further progress hinpossible. 
Only when Josepli had forgiven theoffender did the 
storm disappear (Tickuor, * list. of Spanish Litera- 
ture,” 31 American ed. 85 et sey., Boston, 1864). 
Tiis * Poema de Jos&” was written in Spanish with 
Arahic characters by a Morisco, who had forgotten 
the language of his forefathers. but still tomen- 
beredl their traditions. These stories are found in 
the “Sefer ha-Yasbar” also; but tlieir origin is eer- 
tainly Arabic (see Grünbanm, Ze). 

There arecertain minor pointsin which tlı 
story differs from the Biblieal. In tlıe Korn the 

brothers ask ‚Jacob to let Toseph go 

Differences with them. Tn the Arabie story the 
of Pit inte which Joseph is thrown isa 
Tradition. well with water in it, and Joseph es- 
capes by elimbing upon a rock. Jo- 

seph’s face possessed such a peculiar brillinney that 
his brothers noticed the different light in the sky as 
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soon us he appcared above the edge of the well, and 
they came back to elalm him as their slave. This 
same peculisrity was noticeuble when they went to 
Egypt: although it was evenlag when they entered 
the eity, his face diffuse suchn light that the aston- 
isbed inlabitants came out to sew the cause of it. 
In the Bible Joseph discloses hiniselt to bis brethren 
before they return (0 their father the second time 
after buying con. In the Arabic story they are 
compelled to retum to Jacob without Benjamin, 
and the former weeps himself blind. He remains so 
until the sons have retumed from Egypt a third 
time, brigiug with thein ‚Joseph's garment which 
oricl had given him in the well, and which, hav- 
ing came from paradise, healed the putriarch’s eyes 
as soon as he put it to his face. 

‚Joseph was buried iu the Nile, as there was some 
dispute as to which province should be honored 
dy having his tomb within its boundaries. Moses 
was able by a nitnele to raise the sarcophagus 
and to take ft with him at the time of the Exodus, 
BipLioarariv: Koran, sun Xi. and its comımentators, 

Baldayı,, Zuunkistuun, Talack, nd, oe, D’Eerbeion 

Bißiotiiegue Ortentale, ih. DS et seq., Parts, KB: A, 

Geiper, Way Hat Muhammed aus den Jutenthume Auf- 

gexyvennga ? Nonn, 183; Schlechta-Wsehrd, Aus Firdusi's 

tomır und Suleicha,” In 2. D, N. @, xl: G. Welt, 

Blick Leyends of the Mussilmans, Bag. täusl., New 

York, 1516. 

8. M.Ww.M. 

JOSEPH (High Priest): 1. Son of Ellem 
(obiy) of Scpphoris; justulled by Herod for one day 
(Vom Kippw)as a substitute Tor the high priest, 
who had become unclean (Tosef., Yoma ji. 4; Yer. 
Yomu i, 1; Yer. Hor. ill, 3; Hor. 12b; et ad.). Jo- 
sephus, who tells tlıe same story (* Ant.” i. 6, 
$ 4), says that “ Mattathias, son of Theophilus” (4 
2.c.) was the name of tlıe priest for whom he sub- 
stituted. The Rabbis forbade him afterward to ofi- 
eiate, even as a common priest (Yoma 12b; Hor 
120). 2. Son ot Kimhit. (Kawhit); ho became u 
substitute for his brother Ishmael, or Simeon, when 
the latter had beeome unelean (Woman 47a). Jose 
phus (“ Ant.” xx. 5, 82), calling him “Joseph, son 
of Kamythus” (Käufe), speaks of him as having 
been remoyed from te high-priesthood by Heron 
IL 8. Son of Simeon Kabi (61-62 c.w. ; Josephus, 
“Ant.” 8,8 11); installed in the high-priesthood 
by Agrippa IL Grätz (* Gesch.” dt ed., iii. 739) 


eonelwles Umt this Joseph was the son of Simeon 
Kamithus, 


See Istimarn Ben Kısaim. 


‚FTist, p. 10: Grätz, iv Monats- 
ih. 210 ct »eg. 


M. Sen. 
JOSEPH II: German emperor; boru March 13, 
Tr4t; die Feb. 20, 1790, at Vienua. As German 
eimperor his sovereiguty was one in nume only, but 
as ruler of Austria in succession to his mother, Maria 
Theresa (d. Nov. 29, 1780), his activities were as 
manifold as they were beneficent. Joseph was a 
believer in the prineiples of humanitariauism as 
taughit by the philosophers of his time, and while he 
remained a striet, Romanist ia matters of dogma, 
he opposed the Churelı strongly in its poliey (oward 
the adherents of other creeds. This change of pol- 
icy alfeeted the Jews almost from the moment that 
be ascended the throne. He abolished the poll-tax 
and the Jew's badge (1781) and issued the “ Tole- 


ranzpatent” (Jan. 2, 1782), in which the prineiples 
were laid down that the restrietions on the Jews 
should be gradualiy removed and that the Jews 
should be enconraged in taking up handicrafts aud 
agrioulture; the schools were expressly declared to 
be open to them, and special Jew -hools were to 
be established. In individual questions, such as the 
frequent cases of baptismn of infants by midwives 
contrary to the will of tle parents, he strongly de- 
ıwanded that justice should be done, that the chil- 
dren should be returned to their parents, and that 
ınidwives should not be permitted to baptize Jew- 
ish childreu (Wolf, “Judentaufen,” p. 97, Vienna, 
1863). When a Jew made a bid for tie renting of a 
brewery on the Imperial family estate at Güding, 
auıl the administration rejected the bid on the 
ground that Jewshad been expelled from thattown, 
te emperor said: “The only reason for the ex 
pulsion of the Jews is that tlıey are not Christians; 
to me they are Iuman beings, cohsumers, and tax- 
payers, aud consequentiy useful, if properly kept in 
check” (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1844, p. 655). 

Of great Importance was tlıe Jaw of 1787 requir- 
ing tlıe Jews to serve in the army, tbe Ärst enact- 
ment to tlıat effect in history. Many Jewsobjected, 
anıl sent petitions to the enperor, but he would not 
repeal it. Upon the request of the community of 
Presburg he repeuled the Jaw demanding that the 
Jews should shave of their beards, the object of 
which was to oblige them to relinquisl a distinetion 
that warked tbem oft from their Christian fellow 
snbjects. Consistent!y witli his prineiples he abo)- 
ished the aunual collective tax upon the Jews, aud 
substituted for it the “ Familientaxe,” which the 
conımunity paid for every member wlo Ind con- 
tracteda legal marriage (see FAMTLIANTEN GESETZ), 
and u tax on every article of food, the nbject of the 
chauge being to.abolish the use of the invidions word 
“Sehutzgeld,” impiying that the Jews were merely 
tolerated. From the surplus of these taxes over the 
amount of the former “ Toleranzsteuer ” tie Jewish 
fund in Moravia (“ Laudenunssafonds ”) wasaccumu- 
lated. However, most of the disabilities remainen, 
as the restrietion upon martiage, the confinemment to 
‚ghettos, and the inability to hold oflice. "See Aus- 
TRIA. 


Adam Wolf, Oesterreich Unter Maria The- 
vesi@ und Juse/ TI, Beriin, 1884; Fournier, Jose? I, 
Pragne. 1885; Mandl, Das Jüdische Schulrcesen in Ungarı) 
IT, Frankforton-tbe-Main, 10. A, disest uf 

'oseph 1}. concerning the Jews of Hungary 
it. der Jud. 1840, P. Wi 5 


JOSEPH: Promincut Jewish family which set- 
tled in Canada toward the close of the eighteentli 
eeutury. It wasdescended from Naphtali Joseph, 
of an Änglo-Jewich family whiel had come from the 
Netherlands, 

1. Abraham Joseph: A brother of Henry Jo 
seph (No. 4); followed the latter to Canada some 
ycars after hie had settled in the countıy. He be- 
came prominent iu public affairs. 

2. Abraham Joseph: Born in Berthier. 
ada, in 1815; died in Quchee in 1886; son of Henry 
Toseplı (No. 4). He removed to the harter eity in 
1832. and became a member of the eity couneil. He 
was a candidate for the mayoralty. During the re- 
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-1838 he served in the Quebee Light 
ning (le rauk of major. 

Joseph was presideut of the Dominion and the 
Quebec boards of trade, president of the Stadacona 
Bunk, one of the fonuders of the Banque Nationale, 
and a director of the Quebec and Gulf Ports Steanı- 
ship Company. 

3. Gershom Joseph: Born in 1821; yonngest 
son of Henry Joseph (No. ); studied jurisprudenee 
at Toronto Üniversity (M.A. and B.C.L.). He prac- 
tised uw in Montreal, but abandonell the profes- 
sion in 1849 to embark in gold-miniug in Califor- 
uia. In 1863 he retmined to Montreal, and resumed 
his law praetisc. Ta 1892 Joseph was appointed a 
queen’s counsel, being the first Canadian Israelite 
to attain that distinetion. At the time of his death 
‚Joseph was president of the Spanishand Portuguese 
synagogue. 

4. Henry Joseph: Born in London, England, 
in 1775; sou of Naphtali Joseph. Hismother was a 
sister of Comwissary Aarou HART, seiguior of Böcan- 
court. Joseph moved to Canada in 1790, being the 
first member of the family to settie there, and be- 
came connected with the commissariat of the gari- 
son as Fort William Henry, at the mouth of the 
Richelien Riv Afterward he established a chain 
of trading-posts from Hudson's Bay to Berthier, Mon- 
treal, anıl Quebec, and he graduelly became an 
portans factor in the development of Canadian 
commerce, He was the first to build and charter 
Canadian ships for the transatlantic trade, and was 
one of the founders of Canada’s merchant marine. 

During the war between Great Britain and the 
United States (1812-14) Joseph took part in several 
engagemeuts. After the war his business Interests 
centered in Montreal, where he eventually took up 
his residence. Here he became deeply interested in 
Hebrew communul affairs, and was one of the most 
active members of tle Spanish and Portuguese 
synagogue. Ile also generousiy aided a nunber of 
non-scetarian institutions. In 1882 he and his eldest 
son, Sammel, fell vietims on the same day to the 
cholera epidemic, Joseph was married to Rachel 
Solomons and was the father of a very large family, 
ineludiug four sons, Jacob Henry, Abraham, 
Jesse, and Gershom, and fonr dauglters, Cath- 
erine, Rebekah, Sarah, aud Esther. Catherine 
imarried Dr. Aaron Hart David, aud Esther became 
the wifeof Dr. Abraham de Sola. 

5. Jacob Henry Joseph: Born in Berthier in 
1814; eldest son of Henry Joseph (No. 4); mar- 
ried Sara Gratz Moses, a niece of Rebekah Gratz of 
Philadelphi He took up his residenee in Montreal 
in 1830. He was prominent in the estublishment of 
test telegraph-Iine beiween Caunda and the 
«d States, and was associated wit the New- 
foundland Telegraph Company. Healso took an act- 
ive interest in Canadian raillways and was prominent 
in financial efreles, helping to found the Union Bank, 
tie Ontario Bank, and the Provident Savings Bank, 
besides being for many years the president anıl eon- 
trolling stockholder of the Montreal Elevator Com- 
pau 

During the Canadian rebellion of 1837-38 Joseph 
serve as an oflicer in a loyulist resiment sent to 
Appose the rehels advnneine from Lacolie. 


Joseph was for some years treasurer of the Spun- 
ish and Portuguese synagogue in Montreal. 

8. Jesse Joseph: Boru in Berthier in 1817; died 
ia Montrent Feb. 24, 1904; son of Henry Joseph 
(No. &. He was the first 10 establish a dircet line 
of ships between Antwerp and Montreal. In 1850 
he was appointed consu) for Belgium at Montrenl, 
and in revognition of his eminent services in estab- 
lishing trade relations between Belgium and Canada 
was twice deeoratel by the King of the Belginos. 
He also maintained very extensive commercial zch- 
tious between England and Canada, 

In 1864 Joseph retired from business and became 
identitied with the promotion of many public un- 
dertakiugs. Hlc was for thirty years president or 
director oftlie Montreal Gas Company, afterward the 
Lightand Heat Power Company. He was eleeted 
president.of the Montreal Street Railway Company in 
1884, and was also for many years a director of dif- 
ferent telegraph companiesand financial institutions, 

In 1893 Joseph became president of the Corpora- 
tion of Spanish aud Portuguese Jews of Montıeal. 
Ue was also a governor of the Montreal General 
Hospital, aud was un uctive supporter of many 
other charities. 

7. Judah Joseph: A son of Naphtali Joseph. 
With his brother Abraham (No. 1) he joined Henry 
Joseph some years after te Jatter had settled in 
Canada. He was a member of tlie board of the 
Montreal symngogue, and an active commmnul 
worker. After aequiring considerable weutlı he 1o- 
turned 10 England. 

BIRLIOGRADUY; ecorda uf the Joscph Tamäly: Minutes 
te Corporakianuf Spantch aid Partien Fiir, Sheart 
Israel, Montreal; Oyelopelia of Canadian. Biograply 
Toronto, 1858; Clarenee I.de Soln, contributions t0J. D. Borthı- 


yes History anıl Ziopraphisat Gazeitecr of Montreat, 


Montreal, 1 
A ©. Ines. 


JOSEPH BEN ABBA: Gaon of Pumbedita for 
a period of two years; died in $16 (Sherira Gaon; 
Neubauer, “M. J. C.” f. 37). Abrabam ibn Dand 
(“Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” «2, }. 64) calls hin Joseph b. 
Judah aud places his death in 624. After the death 
of the preceding gaoa (R. Alumai, or, according to 
Abraham ibn Daud, Ahinai) in 814 or 823, Joseph 
was preferred to Mar Aaron, who, though a greater 
Talnudist, did not possess the former’s miraculons 
powers. Joseph was believed to have converscd 
with Elijulı, and once, wben he was on tlıe point of 
beginning a lecture before a numerous audienee, ho 
exchaimed: “ Make room for teoll man who is now 
entering!” he old au, who was invisible to all 
save Joseph, was believed to be Elijah. On the.day 
of Joseph’s denth there was an earthqnake (Sherim, 
Gaon, Le). Judah Gaon, Sherira’s grandfuther, was 
Toseph’s secretary, according to Sheriru Gaon and 
Abraham ibn Daud (2.c.). These two authorities 
mention furtlier that Joseph as a boy diligently 
stndieil tbe Talmud, and that his teacher, Mar Shinat 
Gaon, biessed him, dechıring that he would become 
the head of the people. See GaoN. 
BiRLIOGRAPRY: Grätz, Gesch. 34 ed., v. 108, 388, 

ss 


JOSEPH IBN ABITUR. 
Josspıt. 


M. Ser. 


See Anrrun, 
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JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM: Liturgical poet. 
Seven prüyers bearing the name “Joseph hen 
Abrallam” are fonnd in the Siddur of Avignon. 
Zunz identifles this Joseph with Joseph of Mon- 
selice, whose selihah for the seventeenth of Tuin- 
muz is inserted in the rituel 0? Carpentras (Amster- 
dam ed., 176%. Ik is possible that the liturgical 
poet Saul ben Joseph, whose poem is found in the 
same ritun], was a son of this Joseph. 

. p.469; Landshuth, "Ammude ha- 


I. Br. 


JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM ISSACHAR 
BÄRMAN MINKDAM: Dutch scholar of the 
seventeeuth and eighteenth centuries. He trans- 
lated into Judiro-German the Targum to Canticles 
(Amsterdam, #711); the translation was inserted 
in Jacob b. Isaac’'s * Ze’cnah u-Re’cnab,” the well- 
kuaown homiletic paraphrase of tie Pentateuch, 


BinLjognarmy;; Steinschnekter, Cat, Bodl, col. 130; Zeiner, 
Öat. Hebr. Booka Brit. Mus. pı 54, 
Do M. Ser. 


JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN 
HA-RO’EH (Arabic, Abu Ya'kub al-Basir): 
Karatte philosopher and theologian; Aourished ia 
Baubylouia or Persia in the first half of the eleventh 
century; teacher of Josliun ben Judalı (Abual-Faraj 
Furkan ibn Asad). By way of enphemism he 
was summamed “Ia-Ro’eh” (= “the seer”), on ac- 
connt of bis blindness. This jußrmity, however, 
did not prevent him from undertaking long jour- 
neys, probably as n Kuraite missionary. In the 
course of his travels he frequented the religio-philo- 
sophical schools of the Motazilites, whose teachings 
he defended in bis works. Of these tlıe most im- 
portant is tle “Mubtawi,” translated from the 
Arbie into Hebrew, perhaps by Tobiah ben Moses, 

under tlıc title *Sefer ha-Ne‘imot,” or 

His “Muh- “Zikron ha-Datot.” Itis divided into 
te.wi.”  forty chapters, in which all the main 
prineiples of the Motazilite “kalam ” 

areapplicd to the Karalte dogmas: the five principles 
oftlie unity of God; thenecessity of admittingatoms 
and accidents; the existence of a Creator; theneces- 
sity of admitking certain attributes and rejecting 
others; God’s justice and its relation to free will; 
teward and punishment; ete. The author often 
argues against the Christians, the Dualists, the 
Magians, the Epieureans, and various other sects, 


Bintiognarty; Zunz, Z. @. 
“Abadan, p. 8. 
a 


will whose tenets heshows himself wellacquainted. 
He cites the fonuders of the Motazilite sects of Al- 
Jabaiyah and Al-Bahshamiyyah, Abu ‘Ali Mo- 


hamımed bon “Abd al-Wahhab al-Jabai, and his son 
Haslim ‘Abd al-Salam, whose tenchings he closely 
follows. The “Mnhtawi” is still extant in manu- 
script, both iu the Ambie.original and in its Hebrew 
translation; the former in the David Kaufmann 
Library, the Iatter in the libraries of Leyden, Paris, 
and St, Petersburg. 

Another extant work of his is “Al-Tamyiz,” 
called also * Al-Manguri” (Brit. Mus. Or. No. 2508). 
It was trauslated into Hebrew, with someadaitions, 
by Tobiah ben Moses under the title * Mahkinat 
Peti” (Oxford, Loyden, Paris, St. Petersburg). Itis 
ivided into thirty.threo chapters, and trents in 
abridged forn all tie non-polemical subjects con- 


tained in the “ Muhtawi.” In the fourteenth chap- 
ter the author critieizes the “Shitur Komah,” and 
refutes the iheory of Bepjamin ben Mo- 

His “Al- ses Nahawandi, who, holding God too 

Tamyiz.” sublime to concern Hinself directly 

with the material world, believed that 
it wasereated by an angel acting as God’s represent- 
ative, From the similarity between some passayes 
of the “ Malıkimat Peti” and ofthe *Emunot w 
De‘ot”itmay be inferred that Joseph knew Saadia’s 
work and often used it. The “Mahkimat Peti” 
(sxüil.) is quoted, under its Arabie title * Al-Man- 
suri,” by Joseph ibn Zaddik in referenee to God’s 
sufficieuey ; Ibn Zaddik critieizes also the Motazilite 
theory adopted by Joseph ben Abrahum (xxvil.) con- 
cerning the reward reserved in the next world for 
animals and children in return for the sufferings in- 
Sicted upon them in this world (*‘Olam Katan,” ed. 
Jeilinek, pp. 46, 70). 

Joseph quotes in the“ Muhtawi "and “ Al-Tamyiz ” 
the following works of his, which are no longer in 
existence: “Bihat al-Istidlal bi-al-Shahd (Shabr) ‘ala 
al-Ghaib,” probably on the proofs of the existence of 
a Creator; “ Ahwal al-Fa‘il”;“ Al-Muhit,” in He- 
brew, “Shefot ha-Shofetim ”; a writing on, perhaps 
against, Abu Glalib Thabit; “Melizat Ikre al- 
Lubad ” (2); * Al-Isti‘auah ”; “ Al-Istibsar,” on the 
precepts (“ Sefer ha-Mizwot ”), a fragment of which, 
comprising the laws of iuheritnnee and purity, is 
still extant (Brit. Mus. Or. 2567). The laws con- 
cerning the festivals were trauslated into Hebrew by 
Tobialı ben Moses, under the title “Sefer ha-Mo'a- 
dim.” They ure divided into eight chapters, in 
wiich Joseph discusses thearguments used by Samı- 
ucl ben Hofai against tie Karaites in regard to tlıe 
ncomenis and the celebration of the Feast of the 
First Fruits. Harkavy supposes that these argu- 
ments were discussed also in another work of Josepb’s 
entitled “Kitab al-Hidayah.” Joseph is supposed 
to have been the autbor also of: “ Zidduk ha-Din,” 
on eschatology; “She’elot n-Teshubot” (Arabie, 
“Mas’eil wi va'ib”), containing tbirteen philo- 
sophical questions addressed to Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish scholars; “ Pert Zaddik,” a chapter on theodiey. 

Joseph was considered one of te greatest authori- 
ties among the Karaites. To him was due tbe re- 
form iutroduced in the laws of jucest (* 'arayot.”), he 

having been the first to protest against; 


His In- exaggerations of the scope of tie her- 
fuence on meneutie rule of analogy (*hekesh”) 
Karalsm. by which the suecessors of Anan had 


prohibited intermarringe between the 
most distant relatives. His phllosophical system 
was adopted by all his Kurite suecessors down to 
Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia, who, in bis “Ez 
Hayyim,” cites him often. In this field, however, 
Joseph has no claim to originality, for lie only re- 
produced the “kalam” of the Motazilites, aud his 
main work, the “Muhtawi,” but for the few Biblical 
quotationscontained therein, might have been signed 
by auy Moslem. 

Joseph discussed only the general questions of 
monotheisın, which are the common ground of hoth 
Jews and Mohammedans, and carefully avoided 
those on which Jews and Mohammedansaare divided, 
as, for iustance, the question wbether the Mosaie 
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law has beeu abrogated. The valuc of his works 
ties only in (ie information they fürnish concerning 
the * Kalam ” o£ tlie Motazilites. Itisprobable that 
in representing the Kareite theologians as Muta- 
kallanin (* Morch,” Ixsi.) Maimonides alluded to 
Joseplı 
SpupanAPHy: 
Zeit, Pd, Ten, u. 
107 {al ser " 
4; Jun a ‚Judenihums und Seiner Se 
Neubauer, hun der I ’terstneryer Billinthck, p. 7 
Prankl, ie Menctsschrift, xx.L1; ide, Bin Mutnsabitisch 
Kalanı im 10. Jahrlunde 
ner „Akaden der Wiss: 
sopkische Klasse, 1518, vol, 
Magazin, v. 22: idem, ‚Zikke la-; 
35: dem, {u Uuhmer's Jid. Lit.“ ET ss 
in stade's Zeitschrift, 1851, Steilschncider, 
Catalogue, pp. 14) et’scg.; ide, Hebr. Ursere, PD- 
8eq.; den, Die Arabische Lit: ur.der Juden, 


RE. 1 Br. 

JOSEPH BEN AHMAD IBN HASDAI: 
Egyptian physician and medical writer; lived In 
Cairo at the beginning of the wwelfth century, Al- 
though his biographer, Ibn Abi (h, does not 
aftirm his Jewish descent, there is no dowbt that 
Joseph belonged to the Judwo-Spanisl family of 
Hasdai. Enrly in He he went to Esypt, where he 
found a protector in the vizier Ma'man Abu “Abet 
Allah ibn Nur al-Dawlah al-‘Amiri. Joseph earried 
on aseleutifie eorrespondence with tie Arabic philos- 
opher Avempace (Ibn Baja). He was the antlıor 
ot the following works: * Al-Sharlı al-Ma’muni,” 
commentary on Mippocrates' work on the oatlı 
(* Kitab al-iman”); “Sharh al-Fusul,” commentary 
on the Ärst book of Hippocrates' * Aphorisms 
“Taralik”; “ Fawwid,” extraeis from Al ibn Rid- 
wan’s commentary on Gulen’s work on natıne; 
“Al-Kaul “al Awwal al-Sinwah al Saglıirah,” on 
Galen’s first book of * Ars Parva”; “ÄI- -Ajmal,” on 
logie, with not« 


BiBLiosrarnty: Tom Abi Ugalbl’ah, it. 51; Mamner-Purgstal, 
Literalungesch. der Avader, YI4S1, No. 615: vil. 305: Slein- 
schneider, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, CN. 

6. I. Bu. 

JOSEPH THE APOSTATE: Jewisiı convert 
to Christianity in the first half of the fonrtli cen- 
tury. He was oue of the assessors of the rubbinienl 


Ci Sttzwngsherichte, der I 
chuften, Phftolpisch-Phitu- 


school of the patriareh Judah III. at Tiberias, and 


in this capacity was sent as delegate to the Jew; 
communities of Cilieia. There he associated with 
the Christian bishop, by whom he was induced to 
cn the New Testament. While euguged in rend- 
ing he was surprised by some Cilieian Jews who 
suspected his orthodloxy. Josepli Ihen publiely ac- 


knowledged his conversion to Christianity. On his 
return to Palestine his zeal for his new faith took the 
form of peiseenting his former coreligionists. He 


thereby won tlıe favor of theecelesiastieal dignitaries, 
such as Epiphaniusand Eusebfus. They were espe: 
cially impressed by tlie wonderful tales he related 
concerning the progress Christianity was making 
among the Jews. According to him, all the.enlight- 
ened Jews nourished a seeret predileetion for Ch 
tianity; te Patriarch himself, under the pretext of 
obtaining medical advice. had invited to lis house a 
bishop of the neighborhood of Tiherias. Toseph’s 
zeal diel not remain without reward. At the recon- 
menclation of Eusebius the emperor Co: e ele- 
vated Joseph to the rank of comes, a digaity which 


eonferred upon its holder an inmunity from pun- 
ishment for any vielution of tlıe law 


Binuiogkaray: Bpiphanius, Hisres, ook 1, t.ii. 4,16: Grätz, 
Gesch. (5. 3W et sg. 
@. I Bu, 


JOSEPH BEN ARDUT, 


JOSEPH OF ARIMATHZA: Wealthıy Jew 
{probably a member of the Essene fraternity) who, 
out oF sympathy will Jesus, gave him burial in 
one of the tombs eut in the rocks near tbe city of 
Jerusalem. The story is told with some varlations 
in all the Gospels, but in the simplest form in Mark 
(sv. 4%et 809.) Accordiug to Mark, Joseph was & 
member of the Sauherlrin, of noble birth, und be- 
louged to those who “ waited Tor the Kingdom of 
God” (or for the Messiah): that is to 
ome of the Essenes (comp. Luke ii. 35,39; Pesik. 
R. xsxiv.-xxwvii.). IIe askeı Pilate for the body 
of Jesus, wlıich he placed in a tomb newly hewu in 
the rocks near the city of Jerusalem. Luke axiii. 
50 et seg. veprescnts him as having been a member of 
ehe Sanhedrin which, under the presidency of Cui 
Phas, eondenned Jesus, but as not Imving given his 
eousent to the convicrion. Iu Matt. xxvii, 57 atseq. 
his (Essene) hope for the Messiah is transformeal 
into a diseipleship of Jesus, and the toınb in which 
he buries Jesus is represented as having been his 
owu ucw tomb, hewn out for himself. In John 
six. 38 Joseph is represented as acting in conjunc- 
on witli Nıcopuus, another preminent and pious 
Jew, aud eniled “u ruler of the Jews,” the two to- 
gether burying Jesus in a tomb just hewu out in the 
place where Jesus had been crucified. 

Arimatheen, the birtlipiace of Joseph (enllad 
“Ramatlem” in I Mace. xi. 84), is the same as tlic 
Ramathalın-zophim of I Sam. i. 1, spoken of in Tar- 
gum Yerushalni: “Ramata, where tle pupils of 
the propheis [seers] reside” (comp. Meg. 14u). In 
fact, Ramah, or Bet Ramuta, was, according to Ab, 
R.N. xii. (see ed. Schechter, p. 58), to seat of a 
Hasidwan colony. Like Simeon and Anna (Take 
25, 36), Joseph (perhaps the lender of an Rssene col- 
ony near Jerusalem) was claimed for nascent Chris- 
tianity, as was Nieodemus (comp. * Nicodemus” ia 
Cheyne and Black, “ Eneye. Bibl.”). Possibly the 
weli-kuown passage Isa. liil. 9—“ He made his grave 
witlı the wicked, and with the rich in his deatlı ”. 
led to Matthew's story of Jusus’ buriel in the tomb 
of the wenltiy Joseph (see Weiss, “Das Leben 
Jesu,” ii. 592). 

Aceording tothe luter Gospel of Nieodemus (xit.), 
Joseph was Imprisoned by the Jows on Friday eve- 
ning shortly before the Sabbath; but when they went 
to release him, he was gone, though the gute Imd 
been sealel and the key was in the possession ol 
Cajaphas. Another legen sendshim 10 Great Brit- 
alu as one of tlıe Seventy Aposties, to ereet there the 
ürst oratory; audout of tlıe staff which stück In the 
ground as he stopped to rest himself on the hilltop 
there grow, ihey say, a mimmenlous thorn, said still 
to grow and bud every Christmas-Day. Out of 
these Jegends grew another, comecting Joseph of 
Arimathaea with the legen of the Holy Grail. The 
vessel from which Jesns hal eaten at the Last Sup- 
per Joseph is said to have bekl in his band when he 


See Nası, JoSEPN. 
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took down Jesns’ Dady; and drops of tlıe blood that 
was still running from his wounds fell into the ves- 
scl aud endowed it with transcendent thaumaturgie 
properties. Ib sustained Joseph’s life in prison dur- 
ing forty-two years and instructed him fu heavenly 
knowledge. 
BInLIOoRAPIT : 

Heiinant’s Chromiel 

" ä 
JOSEPH OF ARLES: French Talmudist and 
exbalist of the sixteuuth century, A letter signed 
“Joseph 9” (= "of Arles”)istound among the ha- 
lakic deeistons of Menabern Carmi, written in 1584 
(Almanzi collection). Joseph is jdentical with Jo- 
seph ‘9x, who, In a letter addressed about 1560 to 
Timmanuel di Cropulo, compliius of the publication 
oL the Zohar, on the ground tat those who are 
hardly able to explain a Biblical verse allow them- 
selves to draw conelusions which are haraful to re- 
ligion. According to him the Zohar made its ap- 
pcaranee in the eleventh century. Josepb’s letter 
was inelnded by Judah Modena in his “ Ari Nohenn” 
{ch. xxx.) Joseph was tlıe author of a work on 
‚gemtfriot, fragments of which are found in the 
Almauzi collection (No. 149, 4). 


Buuutonnarny ; Luguntio, In Medr Ru. v- 42; Zuuz, Litern“ 
turgasch. p 4225 Gross, Galli Judai 


K. I. Br. 

JOSEPH THE ASTRONOMER. Sce Vr- 
IS, JOSErIL. 

JOSEPH DE AVILA. Sce Zosan. 

JOSEPH BEN BARUCH: Tosafist of the 
twelfth and thirteenth eenturies. Gross identifies 
him witl Joseph of Clisson. Josepli resided for 
‚sone time in Paris, where he associated with Judah 
Sir Leon and instructed Samuel of Falaise in spe- 
‚cinl subjects. 

In 1211 he emigrated with his brother Meir to 
Palestine by way ol Egypt. It was probably Jo- 
seph who took to England the IIchrew translatiou 
of the “Cuzari” which had been made by Judah 
Canpısarn. Judah al-Harizi met Joseph and his 
brother as heads of the new congregation of Jeru- 
salom (*Tahkemopi,” xlvi.). Josepl is cited u the 
Tosafot as “Joseph of Jerusalem” (Pes. 15a), * Jo- 
seph, inhabitant of Jerusalem ” (Meg. sa), and “R. 
Joseph of Palestine” (Kid. 34a). Explanations 
‚of his are quoted by Bezaleel Ashkenazi in his 
“Shittah Mekubbezet,” and in various conmentaries 
on the Pentateuch, To Joseph of Clisson are at- 
tributed consultations (“ Maimoniyyot,” j"1p. No. 31) 
. divers vitwal deeisions (Mordecat on Hul. 5ii., 
No. 695; idem on Git. iv., No. 465). Joseph was 
also the author of liturgical poems; a confession of 
sins for the Day of Atonemeut written by him, be- 
gloning with parna AXIS, has been preserved in 
the ritual, 

He is referred to as "Joseph N'np” in a manu- 
seript tosafist commentary to the Pentateuch be- 
longing to E. N. Adler; but in the parallel passages 
in “Minhat Yehudah,” 21b, “Da‘at Zekenim,” 20b, 
and “Hadar Zekenim,” 18a, hie is cited as “the man 
of Jerusulem.” Berliner (“ Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl 
iv. 148) identified him with Joseph b. Johanan the 
senenlniie (sce Gross io “Monatsschrift,” xlv. 

0) 


winer, B, R.; Smtih, Diet. of the Bine: 
in Migne's Patrulogie, ccxül. 


VIL—17 


jden. 0 Asher's Benjamin 
ilem, Literaturgesch, in 
n, Galli Pudaica, p.503; Fusun. Köne- 


I. Br 

JOSEPH AL-BASIR. Soc Joseru nen Apta- 
nası 1a-Kours. 

JOSEPH BEKOR SHOR. See JosEPH LEN 
Isaac BEROR Suon. 

JOSEPH BEı. BERECHIAH: Rabbi of Kair- 
wu and a pupil 01 Jucob bar Nissim; flourished in 
the tenth century. He carried on a scientifie eorrc- 
spondence with Hai Gaon, wLom he consulted on 
halakie decisions, among which was tlıat on the 
Tetragrammaton published among Ihe Gaon’s re- 
sponsa by Eiiezer of Tunis in te“ Ta'am Zekenim ” 
(p. 4b). Joseph is mentioned in the letter of 
Hushiel ben Hauancel published by S. Schechter in 
the “Jewish Quarterly Review” (1899, p. 643). 


BiRLIOGRAPLY: Harkavy, in Grätz, Gesell. Hebr. Lransl. fü. 
329, note. 
58. 1. Bm. 


JOSEPH CASPI. See Casrı, Josern. 


JOSEPH OF CHARTRES (called also Joseph 
b. Asher): French elegiac poet; born in thesecond 
half of the twelfth century (Zunz [* Literaturgesch.” 
p- 470] says tat he flourished about 1200-10); 
brother-iu-law of Joseph b. Nathan of Etampes, aud 
great-uncle of the author of * Joseph le Zelateur.” 
latter reports in that work (No. 24) a discussion 
which Joseph bad with an ecelesinstic. “A monk 
asked R. Joseph of Chartres why God had mani- 
fested Himself io a buslı ratlıertban ina tree, Joseph 
auswered: ‘Because jt is Impossible to make an 
image (erueißix] thereof.”” 

‚Joseph was a disciple of R. Tamand of Rashbam. 
He is cited in the “Semag” of Moses of Couey 
(Prohibition 113) in connection with the ordinauce 
forbiddiug the descendants of Ammon and of Moab 
to enter the Jewish community. Le re an 
ddegy commeneing with tie words 11bya Dinbx. on 
the massacre of the Jews of Yon k, England, in 1191. 
doubtless identieal with the Bible <ommen- 
tator Joseph mıe-Rarteslı, erroneously called.“ Jı oscph 
pentras” (of Carpentras) in the “Semag” 
(>) and the “NMinhat Yehudalı” (p. 78b). Accord- 
ing to a happy eonfeeture by Gross (“Gallin Ju- 
daiea,” p. 604), the mathematieian Joseph papn, 
mentioned in the * Minhat Yehudah ”(p. 4a), isiden- 
tical with Joseph of Chartres; Hp desienating not 
thıe locality of Charon, as Zunz (“Z. @.” p. 98) and 
Renan (“Les Rabbins Frangais,” p. 441) believe, 
but that of Chartres, being u corruption which 
her NDYP, 1.6, 
” the ancient name of the county of 


; Zunz, 
s Füd, 


JOSEPH OF CHINON: French Talmudis: 
!ived about tlie middle of the thirteenth century 
According to Zunz, Joseph was a son of Nathanael 
the Holy, but Gross points out that. this was not the 
case. He is quoted in *Minhat Yehudah ” (Renan- 

Seubauer,“Les Rabbins Francais,” p. 411) and in 
the respousa of Solomon ben Adret. 


Joseph of Clisson 
Joseph ben Gorion 
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the reputation of 


‚Joseph is berter known thrı 
his three sons than through pwu, These threw, 
Eliezer, Nathumacl, and Jacob, it has been upposeil, 
suffered mariyrdom at the same time in Chinon:; 
but this, according to Gr is not probab) 
thanael did nor live in Chinon at ihat time. 


Literaturgexeh. p. 
Piteion, It. 305 Gros. Gullia Ju 


A. Pe. 
See Joseru BEN 


JOSEPH OF CLISSON. 
Banven 

JOSEPH, DAVID: German architeet:; 
July 4, 1863. ut Königsberg, eastern Pr 
cated at the gynmasium of his native town und ut 
and the Uni- 
of eidel- 


born 
elu- 


yot Berl 
sing his examination 
me year he established himself as architeet 
in Berlin. In 1804 he received «degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Heidelberg University, und was 
admitted to the Humboldt Akademie in Berlin as 
privat-docent, Two years later he received the 
* venin legend ” at. the University of Ghent, aud be- 
came professor of archeology and (he history of art 
at the New University and Polytechnie School at 
Brussels. He resigned hischair in 1898, and, rerum- 
ing to Berlin, resume the profession of architeet, 
He also became chief editor of the “ Juternationale 
Revue für Kunst, Kunstgewerbe und Technik ” in 
Berlin, 

Joseph is a proliie writer, He has conrributed 
many essays to “Literrischer Merkur” (1885 and 
1880); "Der Bau” (vols. ii. e£ se); * Deutsche 
Bauzeitung” (vols. xxix. et seg.); “Der Bär” (vols. 
xxi. et seq.); * Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft” 
(vols. xvill. et #2.) * Centralblatt der Buuverwal- 
tung” (vols. xv. et seg.), He is tie autlior also of: 
“Die Paltiste des Homerischen Epos, mit Rücksicht 
auf die Ausgrabungen Heinrich Schliemanns,? Ber- 
lin, 1895 (2d ed. 1895); * Architektonische Meister- 
werke in Deutschland, Belgien, Holland, und der 
Schweiz,” i6. 1896; “Bibliographie de 1’Histoire de 
T'Art. de la Premiere Renaissance (Trecento et Quat- 
trocento) en Italie,” Brussels, 1898; “Stiftshütte, 
Tempel- und Synagogen-Bauten,” Berlin, 1902; 


“Geschichte der Baukunst vom Altertum bis zur 
it,” 2 vols., Berlin, 1902; * Architekturdenk- 
er von Rom, Florenz, Venedig,” Leipsie, 1904. 


8. P.T.H. 


JOSEPH DAVID: Rabbi of Saloniea; Nour- 
ished in the first half of the eighteenth century; 
contemporary of Solomon Amani 
Covo. According to Azulai ("3 
1), Joseph David, “the Saint," was the chief rahbi 
of Salonica; Hs, he must have officiatedl between 
Amarillo and Covo. IIe was tle author of: “Bet 
Dawid,” halakie novelle on the four Turin (Salo- 
nica, 1740-46); “ Yekkara de-Shikbe,” sermons (ib. 
1774); “ Zemah Dawid,” a homiletie commenta 
the Peutateuch, with rules for preaching (ib. 1785- 


1811); “Batte Abot,” a commentary on Abot (dd. 

1825). 

BIBLIOGRAPNY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 354. 
“. Ser. 


JOSEPH BEN DAVID HEILBRONN OF 
ESCHAU: German Masorite; Mved at The Hague 
in the eighteenth century. He was the author of 
“Sefer Mebin Hidot” (Amsterdam, 1765}, an impor- 
tant work on the Masorah, with an appendix con- 
taining a reply to a eritieism of Asher Wonns, Jo- 
seph edited, under the title *Seder Tefillot li-Yeme 
Sinhat Tora” (ib. 1769), prayers for the feast of 
Simbat Tora and other o 


Books Brit. Mu. D, 288, Fücnn, Keitenct Ms 


1. Ba. 


JOSEPH BEN DAVID HA-YEWANI (= 
“the Greek”): Greek grammarian and lexicogru- 
pher; Hourished at the end of the thirteenth or about 
the middle of the fourteeuth century. He was the 
author of a still unpublished work entitled * Meno- 
rat ha-Ma’or," a Hebrew lexicon precaled by a 
short grammmar, the latter being dediented to a cor- 
ijah b. Hanuneel ha-Levi. Vlielexicon reached 
au the root an. Joseph often quotes 
j, Ibn Janah, Rashi, Kiuhi, Abrahanı 
ibn Ezra, ancl others; but Saadia, Sherira, and IIai 
are quoted Jess Frequently. He quntes also the 
as Moses ihn Ezra and Judah ha-Levi. giving 
jonally some of their verse. In his grammar 
Joseph exphuins alleworically the forms of the He- 
drew leiters, using chiefly Judah jbn Matkkah’s 
“ Micrash ha-Hokmah ”; and be complains of the in- 
itfereneewith which Hebrew grammarwasregarde 
by the.Jews. Extiaets from the lexicon were pub- 
tished by Dukes in “Orient, Lit.” (xi. 118, 198, 215), 
bur Dukes erroneously placed Joseph at the begin- 
aing of the thirteench centmy, though the “Ali 

a-Hokmah” quote by Joseph was rat wr 
ten in Arabic in the middle of the thirteentli century 
u) N 


. Hei 
Ferch, pe 1. 
D. 


no further 


e-contract at. the head of 
br. MS8,” 
337 Cıb.). 
Ban Benjacod (“Ozar ha-Sefarion,” p. 338. No. 
1442) and Fürst (“Bihl. Jud.” ji. 168) eonfounded 
tie author of the “Menorat ha-Ma’or ” with Joseph 
b. Moses Kalti, a Greek of the second half of tle 
‚ and author of a treatise on logie 
“Minbat Yehudah” (still unpublished; 
nz, Notes to Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 


Cat. Boll. 


fifteenth centu 
entitled 


inkes, in Orient, Lit 
Jcieish Literature, p. 140 


JOSEPH DAVID BEN ZEBI: Russian rabbi 
and autbor; born iu Zeril, goverament, of Groduo, 
1787; died in Mir, government of Minsk, 1846. He 
was the grandson of the zabbi of Zetil and son-in- 
law of R. Moses of Kletzk. At an early age he was 
appointed rabbi of his nutive city, and ab twenty- 
six bereceiveda ealltotherabbinateof Mir. Young 
men came from many places to attend his yeshibah, 
and Iundreds of them were ordained by him as 
rabbis. 

Joseph David wrote novellie, some of which are 
incorporated in the book “ Nir Dawid ” by his pupil 
R. Mordecai Rabinowitz, while a responsum by him 
is to be found in “Galya Masseket” by R. David of 
Novogrodek. 
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Bivuiocrarmy: Eisenstadt- Wiener. De’at Keitoshtm, p. 23: M. 
Rabmowitz, Toledot Zuddig, in Gen Perakin, Dart 1, 


a ET.L 

JOSRPH OF DREUX: French Talmudist of 
te first halt of the thirtecuth century. His name 
occws in a ınanuseript in the British Muscunm collee- 
tion of commentaries on the Pentatench (MS. Brit. 
Mus. Add. No. 22,09%; seo Geiger’s *Jüd. Zeit.” ix. 
231). Gross takes him to be a son of Solomon of 
Draus, in the prosent department of Eure-et-Loire, 
und identical with the Bible commentator Joseph of 
DıTn (which is a misspelling of DI17 = “ Dreux”), 
who is mentioned in a manuscript of “ Minhut Yehu- 
dal” (Renau-Neubauer, “Les Rabbins Francais, 
p. 441). Gross states also that this Joseph ben Sol- 
omon corresponded with Isaac ben Abraham of 
Dreus. 
Bibuoonaruy: 

Be A. PE. 


JOSEPH BEN ELIMELECH OF TORBIN: 
Polish scholar of the seventeenth century. He was 
the author of “Ben Ziyyon” (Amsterdam, 1690), 
containjug muemonie terms for the precepts, formu- 
las of liendings of letters, explanations of the accent 
“zarka,” ethicnl «lissertations, and hymns for sea- 
farers, merchants, etc. 


Bintoßnapny; Steinschuekder, Cat, Rod. cl. HT; Zedmer, 
at. Hebr. Bools Brit. Mus. p 
K I. Bi. 


JOSEPH OF GAMALA: Son of a midwife 
(Josephus, * Vita,” 337). With Chares he ineitel 
the inhabitants of Gamala to revolt against Agrippa, 
and hence also against the Romans, in 66 c.e. (Jose- 
plus, “BJ” iv. 1,84). When the Romans took 
the eity, Joseph was killed (66 c.E.). 

Ammnioarapııy : Grälz, Gesch. dl ed., Di. 481, 500. 

CR S. En. 

JOSEPH BEN GORION (JOSEPHUS GO- 
RIONIDES; veferred to also as Yosippon and 
Pseudo-Tosephus): Author of the “Sefer Yosip- 
Pon,” a history of the Jews from the time of the de- 
struction of Babylon (539 1.0.) to the downfall of 
the Jewish state (70 c.e.), with bistorical accounts 
of Babyloniu, Greece, Rome, and other countries, 
In thecurrent text the author professes to be the old 
Greek historian Flavius Josephus, giving to the 
name * Joseph ” tie Greek ending “on” (“ Josephon,” 
“Joseppon,” or “Josippon” [naar]. His Arabic 
name * Yusibus” is, according to Wellhausen, iden- 
tien) with “gesippus”). A gloss gives tie form 
vr. from the Italian “Giuseppe.” Down to 

the eighteentli century, his work was 

Date ofthe universally known as the * Hebrew,” 
“ Yosip- or the “smaller, Josephus” as con- 
pon.”  timsted with the work now commonly 
knowa under the name of Josephus 

and written in Greek. 1t is generally held tat the 
work was composed by a Jew living in southern 
Italy. Sealiger and Zunz believed that he lived in 
the middie of the niuth century; but Zunz later 
modified his view, placing the date at 90. The 
Mohammedan writer Ibn Hazm (d. 1068) was ac- 
quaintcd with the Arabic translation of the * Yosip- 
made by a Yemen Jew, and Chwolson believes 


Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 13. 


therefore that the author of the * Yosippon ” lived at 
the beginning of the vinth century. No Jewish 
autbor mentons this chroniele before Dunasb ibn 
Tamim (10th ceut.), and even the passage in Dunash 
supposed to refer to the * Yosippon ” docs not cer- 
tainly do so. Trieber holds the siogular view that 
tbe author lived in the fourth century. 
Commeneing witlı Adam and the geographical 
conditions of tie first millennium, the author passes 
to tlıe legendary history of Rome and Babylon, to 
the aceounts of Daniel, Zerubbabel {according to the 
Apocrypha), the Second Temple, and Cyrus, and to 
ve histories of Alexander the Great and his suc- 


cessors. He then gives the history oL the Jews 
down to the destruction of the Temple. The Inst 
part contains, among other things, a briel history of 


Hannibal and an account of the coronation of an 
emperor, which, according to Basnage (“ Histoire des 
Juifs,” vii. 89, Paris, 1710), refers to that of Otto the 
Great (cvowned 962); this would be the only anda 
most valuable source of information eouceruiug this 
event. If Basnage's conjecture is correct, the date 
of the composition of te “ Yosippon ” may be placed 
at the en of the tenth century. The “ Yosippon ” 
is written in compuratively pure Biblical Hebrew, 
showsa predileetion for certain Biblical phrases and 
urchaisms, and is rich in poetical Passages and in 
maxims and philosoplicnl speculations. 

By the Jows of the Middle Ages the * Yosippon ? 
was much read and was highly respected as a his- 
torieat souree. Scaliger in his * Eleuchus Triheresüi 
Nicolai Serarii” was the first to doubt its worth; 
Jan Drusius (d. 1609} held it to be historically val- 
ueless on account of its many chronologienl mis- 
takes; Zunz aud Delitzsch have branded the author 
as an impostor. In fact, botlı the manuscripts and. 
printed editions are full of Listorical errors, miscon- 
veptions of its sources, and extravagant outbursts 
of vanity on the part of the antlor. But, there is 
scarcely any book in Jewish literature that has under- 
‚gone more changesat the hands of copyists and com- 
pilers; Judah Mosconi knew ofno less than four differ- 
ent compilations or abridgmeuts. The later printed, 
editious are one-third larger than the editio princeps 
of Mantun. 

It was perhaps due to Jerahmeel ben Solomon 
that the work received its traditional title “ Yosip- 
pon.” IIe supplemented his copy from Josephus, 
whom he designates as “the great Joseph,” or, ac- 
cording ton loss, “the Gentile Joseph ” (narpm 
meer: Wolf, “ Bibl. Hebr.” i, 521; Neubauer, I. 
3. 6.1.20); a copyist, however, considered the He- 
brew work (M3yn 1o0Dm)from which he copied 
an abridged Josephus (N naoW). The ori; 
title of the work, according to Trieber, was probably 
“History of Jerusalem ” {as in ed. Mantua, p. 188), 
or, as a manuseript suggests, “History and Wars of 
the Jews.” It is quoted in the Hebrew-Persian 
dictionary of Solomon ben Samuel (14tlı cent.), un- 
der the title “ History of the Second Teniple ” (127 
sv ma Dorn: see Bacher in Stade’s “ Zeitschrift,” 

242; idem in “R. E. 3.” 148 et sog; 
“ Monatsschrift,” xiiil. 523). 

Sebastian Müuster's edition (Base), 1541) omits as 
not gennine the legendary introduetion (ch. i.-iii.) 
with its genealogical list (which addition, however, 
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see Abra- 
*Sefer 


was made as early as the twelfth century 
ham ibn Ezra on Psalm ex.ö; David Künl 


ha-Shorashim, &.r. Toms), and also ch. 

Literary Ixvil. t0 the end, narrating the expe- 
Critieisem dition of Vespusian and Titus against 
of the Jerusalem. Azurlah dei Rossi also 
Work. recognized thatthe Alexanderromance 


of Pseudokallistheues in a Hebrew 
translation had been smuggled into the first edition; 
aud, following David Kimi, Rapoport showed that 
the Jast chapter belonged 10 Abraham ibm Dand(see 
Kimbi on Zech. xi. 14; also “Sefer In-Shorashim,” 
6. dam). Zunz has shown many otlıer porlious of 
the work to be Spauish additions, made in the 
twelfth cenwury. Almost the whole account of Al- 
exander and Iis successors has een proved hy 
Trieber to be of Iater origin. Accordiug to that 
eritie, (he part of the work original with its author 
ended wir ch. Iv. (the dedicution of Herod’s Tan- 
DIe), more or less of the rennuinder being taken from 
Heyesippus, and perhaps added as early as the Kfth 
century. Tiis would explain tie mumerous contra- 
dietions and style-differeuees between these two 
parts. There remuins, as the nuclens of the whole 
ehronlele, a history of the Second Temple, beginning 
with the apoeryplul stories concerning Daniel, Ze- 
tubbubel, etc., and finishing with 1 sestoration of 
the Temple under Herod. A copyist of Hecrsm- 
pres, however, identified the “Joseph ben Gorion ” 
(Josepluum Gorione Genitum), a prefeet of Jerusa- 
lem, mentioned in ii. 3, 2 ci seg., wilh the listoriun 
Tosephus ben Mattithiuh, at this time govemor of 


the troops in Gulilee. This may necount for the fact 
thus the chronicle was asertbed to Juscph b. Gorion. 
Wellhausen, agreeiug with Trieber, denies that Ihe 
genuine part has any historienl value wInteven 

Trieber eontends that the author did not draw his 
information direct)y from Joseplns or from tlıe Sec- 
ond Book of Maccahees, as is usually believed, and 
as Wellhausen still inaintatus, He believes that 
both IE Macenbees and the * Yosippon” used the 
work of Jason of Cyrene, aud Josephus und the 
* Yosippon” that of Nicholas of Damasens. A 
study of tbe * Yosippon ” would revenl the manner 
in which Josephns and II Maceabees used their 
sources. Apart from the Chrouiele of Panodorus, 
vhieh was largely used by the interpolators, the 
work in its original, as weil as in its Inter form, 
seoms to bare heen influenced by otlier sources. 
hitherto unascertainel. Further Tight ınay in the 
£uture be thrown upon the subject by a more ex- 
tendel eriticism of the text. 

Epımons: (I The Orst edition of the " Yosipnon "' was pub- 
Yishert in Mantoa by Abraham Conat (1470-79), Whoalsu wrote a 
prefuce go it. Other editlons are: (2) Constantinople. 1510; 
arranged and enlarged, with a preface by Tamı ihn Yalya ben 
Duvid. It is borrowed to a great extent fronı that of Jude 
Leon ben Moses Moseont {b. 132%), published in "Ozar Tab, 
IS, 1. Mr el 80g. (see Bertiners " Maguzia,” 1870, p. 139). 
phe text in this edition Is dlviged inta ninery-seven chapters. 
(8) Busch, J54L; with a Latin preface, and a translation from 1be 
af ınE editio princeps. h 
however. contains auly ehupter: 
hapters have becn trauslated I 
Histo "in De ta Bigaie‘ 
ron,“ Paris). (4) Veniee, 1344: reprinten frmm Bio Constanti- 
nopte enition. as were all the Tmlloweinz enlitins. 

138 amd 15M. (m Frankfortonhediain. HS. 
3707 and ITIU; wich Münsters preface 


© Gotha. 
Latin transhation 


and notes by Friedrich Breithaupt, 
Atusterdam (1723). Prague (1 
omir (151), and Lemberg (1855 
Bibt.” Si. 62). 

TRANSLATIONS AND COMPILATIONS: A Judwo-German trans- 
with excellent illuswations, was published by Michael 
‚Adaın (Zurich, 1543; Prague, 1007; Amsterdam, 1001) ; i6 was 
Nater rerised by Menabein ben Solomon Ia-Levi, and published 
under tve sine Torah” (Austerdanı, 1743). Another 
Yatin translation, will Tam Jun Yalıya’s preface, was published 
by Jusepli Gagnter (Oxford, 1,05): a French translation of Ky- 
berus' Latin Supplement by F. de Beieforest was published in 
iencbrard's French (ransiation of Pl. Josepins (Paris, JGUN. 
TI oldest extant abstract was made in suuthern Jniy, about 
1150, by Jeralmnee) ben Solomon {sce Ile Nmgmeuts published by 
Neubauer—" M. 3.0.1. 105°. Q.R." xt, 3H-und the wans- 
Nation of a portion by N. Gaster—" The Chronieles of Jeralt- 
meel,” London, 1839). Another abstract, made I) 1I61by Abra- 
Im ibm Daud and used as ie third book of his " Befer Seder 
ha-Kabbalal,” was published (Manta, 1513: Venien, 148; 
Nasel, 13:0, ete.), wit Münster's Latin translation, at Warms 
(1529) and Basel (155). An English translation of thls abstruck 
was made hy Peter Morvyn (London, 1358, 1561, Lars, 1009). A 
Indaoo-Gernian coapendin by Edel bat Moses was published 
in Cracow in 1070; tue oldest Gerwman extract, under the cine 
* Joseppi Jüdische Historien ” (author not kuown) fs deseribcd 
in Wolf, “Bibi. Iebr.” (ii. 880). Some short extracts, I 
Germun, ae given in Zedner, "Auswahl aus Mebräischen 
Schriftstellern” (pp. 13 et sez.), and in Winter an Wünsche, 
* Die Jüdisebe Litteratur ” (il. 910 ed seg.). For ho Arubie amd 
‚enfte transiations, fu which the autor is called ” Yasul 
ibn Karsun.”" S&G ZECHANIAN NDS SAID, 

Bipıtararın : Buber. Midrash Leah Tob. Introduetion, 1. 
ta; Carmoly. in Jost's Auiadch, (, 10; Chwolsen, In the 
Irtze Nirdamim Sammelband, IT, p.d; Frauz Deitzsch, 
Gesch. der Jüdischen Pocgie, Ip, DE 89a; Duki 
Ehreusänden, p. 1; Franke, in Z. DM. G. 1, 48 ct.seu. 
Grätz. Gesen.'v. 28, 295: Giidemann, Gesch 11. 41; Dayldde 
Gunzboui E. Barkayy, Sinza- 


Other editions appenred nt 
aw (1845 and ID), „it 
see Steiusehneider, " Hebr. 


Karin R. 
WER 
ulm, p. 


N 157; Rapoport, Saucia Gaon, 
ide, Kali, p 10% uote 7, and Supplement. D. denn, 
Natan ben Yehiel, p. 44; idem, in Pariom’s Arıtoh, D. xa 
De Rossi, ıluniten Tebrwu-Tupagruphic, vp. II4 ct od. 
Parına, 1795: Steinsrhneider, Jewish Literdtiue, pp. 77,835 
idern, Cat, Badt, col. 1547 et Sg. idenı, ehr, Lebens. p. BUS 
ideu. Hebr, 3A. 1x. 18 cı sg. item, Die Geschiehtsittte 
tur der Juden, pp. 28 et ner ddem, in. J. 0. Rt. avi. 308 
Trieher, hu Nachrichten der Königlichen Gesclschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu GAttFngeN. 1805. pi, DSL et sei; N. Vogel, 
De Heycsipmn Qui Dieitur Joscnhi Fnterpreie, Erlangen, 
18817 Vogelstein and Iterer, "Gesch. der Juden in Ram, tı 
185 et seq.; Weiss, Dur, iv. 2% te 5; Winter and Wüu- 
sche, Die ‚Kitdische Fritterutun, ii. 202 Ct sog. 1. Wellhan- 
sen. Der Arabische Josippus, in ANhanatngen der König 
Hieen Gesellschaft der Wisenschaft zu Cröltingen, vol, 
1., Berlin, 1897 ; Zunz, Zeitschrift für die Wissenschuftdes 
Judenthuns, py. 304 ct seq.: Idem, ?. V. m. 154 et seu,; 
idem, 2. G. p. 12, passint ; idem, in Benjamin of Tudela’ 
Attnorary, ed. Aslier, fi. 240. 

6 M. Sc. 


JOSEPH IBN HASAN: Arabie author of the 
fifteench century or earlier. In 1467 he wrote “ Muh- 
sin al-Adab,” on culture, in ffty kasidahs. Ju was 
adapted from the “Sefer ha-Musar” ot Isune ibn 
Crispin, according 10 Steinschneider (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1220, 4). 
BinLoGRaPuT ; Steinsehneider, Die Arulische Literetun, ps 

2. 

Er M. Sc. 

JOSEPH HAZZAN BEN JUDAH OF 
TROYES: French Talmulist and hazzan: Nour- 
ished at Troyes abont Ihe middle of the thirteenth 
century. From quotatious ia *Minbat Yehndah” 
(pp. ib, 19), 4a, 28a, 88a} itis known that be wrote 
aecommentary on Be tesanda grannnar, “Seler 
Yedidot.” Ina Pentateneh manuseript (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl.” No. 25) are contained a few of his Mas- 
oretie notes. He wrote also a treatise on the calen- 
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dar (Halberstam MS. No. 321). Another. simihu 
treatise on the ealendar, under the title * Mozne Ze- 
del” (Hamburg MS. No. 346), written by a " gaon of 


Troyes,” may perhaps also be aseribeil to Josepl. 
Zunz furthermore aseribes 10 him the anon: 
graimmar pww (so the utle is given; probably an 
error for Dip or rer; comp. “ Minhat Yehudan,” 
p. 281. 

Dip IGORAEUT: Zu. 2 G, pp-S% 125 Steinsenneider. Zichr, 

Bi, item, in Bertiner's Wagaztn. xi 
chen Handschriften in Mionbung, p- Bd, 
Gattia Judaica, p. 234. 
A. Pr. 


JOSEPH, HENRY SAMUEL: Engiisl con- 
vert to Christianity:; born in 1801; die at Strasburg, 
Alsace, Jan, 23, 1864, At first a preacher in Ihe 
magogue at Bedford, be became covverted to 
Christianity and was ordained in 1839 as a Hiterate in 
te Churel of England, auıl afterward he became 
traveliug seoretary to the London Society for Pro- 
woting Christianity Among the Jews. Fron 1847 to 
1856 he acted as chaplıin to Chester Castle. 

Joseph was the author of *Reasons for Embra- 
oing Christianity ” (1834) aud * Memoirs of Convietel 
Prisoners ” (Chester, 1958) 

Bintocraruv: De le Rot, Fuden-Mission, 2u ei, il 

Bonse. Modern Englieh Biograpn. SS. 

E23 GL. 

JOSEPH BAR HIYYA: Gaon of Pumbedita 
from 8230333. In tle controversy between Daniel 
and the exilnreh David ben Judah, the gaon & 
ham ben Sherim seomis to have beeu deposer hy 
party and Joseph bar Hiyya, the “ab Det di 
poiuted gaon of Pumbedita. Abraham, however, 
by means of influential Friends, regaineıl his posi- 
tion, and Joseph wus eompelled to recognize Abra- 
ham’s authority Both nevertheless continned ns 
geonim of the same school until. on tlıe oceasion of 
au aunual meeting at Bagdad in the synagogue of 
Bur Naslı, Joseph, moved by the weeping of the 
eongregation because of the disseusions between (Ne 
hends of the school, rose and deelared: “I herewith 
roluntarity renounce (he ofice ol gaoı anıl resume 
that of ab bet din.” Therenpon Abrabnım rose and 
blessed him, saying: “May God give you a share iu 
the world to come.” After Abraham ’s death (828) 
Joseph bar Hiyya became his legal snecessor and 
retained the ofice nutil his death in 833 {Letter 
of Sherira, in Neuhnuer, “M. J. 0.” 1.89. See 
GioX. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.; Grätz. Geseh, v. 187; Halevy, Darot ha-Ri- 
shonim, Hl.ch. AL; Weiss. Dor iv. 28. 
M. Sc. 


JOSEPH BEN IBRAHIM IBN WAKAR. 
See Ins Waran, Joswri BEN ADRAMAN. 

JOSEPH BEN ISAAC BEKOR SHOR OF 
ORLEANS: French tosafist, exegete, and poe 
fiourished in Ihe second half of the twelfth century 
pupil of Jacob Tamı, Joseph Onro, and Sumuel ben 
Meir (RaSHBaM), The identity of Joseph Bekor 
Shor und the tosafist Joseph ben Isauc oL Orleans 
has been sufficienily demonstrated by Gross, who 
showed that the same explanations given in the Tosa- 
Tot (Hul. 112; Yeb. 25b, 306) in the u 
seph ben Isauc, are quoted in he © 
205) and in Meir of Rothenburg's Responsa (ed. 
Prague, No. 863) as those of Joseph Bekor Shor. 


Joseph was on very friendly terms with his teacher 
Jncob Tam, wir whom he carried on a lcarned cor- 
tespondeuce (*Sefer ha-Yaskar,” p. Tla). Besides 
1osalot on the greater part oL the Talmud, he wrote 
a Biblieal commentary marked by considerable acu- 
men. Even more than Rashi, io whose exugetical 
school he belonged, he confined himself to literal in- 
terpretations(“ peshag ”). Antieipating Inter Biblical 
erivieism, he assumed the presence of duplieate nar- 
ratives in (lie Bible; and he strove fo give rational 
explanations to the imiraculons stories. Tlus he in- 
terprets “ tree of life” (Gen. ii. 9) as “true of heal- 
ing,” explaining that the frult of the tree possessed 
the virtue ol heuling the sick, withont, however, 

In regard to the transfo 


bestowing eternal Hife. 
mation of Lovs wife into a pillar of salt (Gen. 
28) he explains that, disbelieving in ıhe destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorralı, slie liugered on the rond, 
and was overtaken by the raiı of brimstonc and fire, 
wbich are usually mixed with sult. 

Well acquainted with the Vulgate and Christian 
Biblica) exegesis, Joseph, in commenting on Psalm 
ii., eites Jerome, whose explanution of Ihe word 73 
he eritieizes. His commentary on the Pentateuch is 
still extaut in manuseript in the Jibraries of Leyden 
and Muni Part ol it, ou Genesis and Exodus, 
was published by Jellinek (Leipsic, 1855). Ex- 
tracls from the remaluing books were published by 
Berliner in “ Pelerat Soferim ” (1872). 

Joseph was the author also of a number of litur- 
gical poums. Besides the short Iynıns in the style 
of Ibn Ezra with which le conelutles each section of 
the eommentary, he wrote the following selihot; 
ae op TOR 7. belioved Iy Zunz to have hean 
writien ou tlıe martyrs of Bloisand Bray: npr12 DIN 
319 (fourteen strophes); nbbyn a7 po (with two 
refnuins—aum and MN); 1931 ma2b px (fifteen 
strophes, endiug with mımdom Dann ynbs nl: 
samt Dinban nos Öx (fourteon strophes): DON 
AM I (Lwenty-six stroples). 

Pury : Carmoly. in Unizers Terelite, 1858, 9.305; Get- 
"sed; Zunz hiterntirgisch. 


schandatha, pp. 
Yen. Z. cinschneider, Cat. Bat, 
sröse Ju Derliner's 


Siyaznı, 1,30% Idea: Cullia Fldattın 
x I Bi. 


JOSEPH B. ISAAC OF CHINON: French 
tosatist ; lived in the second half of the twelfth and 
at the beginniug of the thirteenth century. Ile is 
mentioned as a prominent Talmudist in * Ha-Te- 
rumah” (ed. Zolkiev, No. 44) und in *“Rokenlı ” 
(ed. Lemberg, p.475). IIeisquoted in the Tosafotun- 
der the name of “Joseph” (Ab. Zamulı 67h). Joseph 
corresponded with Ihe somewhat younger Judah Sir 
Leon of Paris, Some of his Talmudie deeisions are 
quoted in “Or Zarua‘” (ed. Jitomir, Hi. 11öa, 116n: 
ed. Jerusalem, 111) 103. B. 34. The last-cited de- 
eision. which is also included in the responsa of 
Meir of Rothenburg, is arldressed to Isaac b. Samuel 
of Dampierre, or Isane the Eldeı 


Biuiograrıiv: Zuuz, Z.G. p- 52 Gross, Galliu Judaica, 
vn 
8 A. Pe. 


JOSEPH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI: Lithun- 
nian philasopher of the sixteenth and soventeenth 
eenturies. He was well versed ia Pphilosophicul 


a  B Pameor 
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ugus was asked by Yom- 
plain to him the “Morch 
"Gibfat ha-Moreh,” 


works, aud when in P: 
Tob Lipman Heller to e 
Nebukim.” He then wrote 
eontaining eritieisnis on the “Moreh,” published 
with aunotations by Yom-Tob Lipman Heller, 
Prague, 161. Thework is dividel into Lırce parts: 
the tiwst eritieizing Maimonides’ proofs of the exist- 
ence of God; the second, on tle negation ol autlno- 
Pomorphisms ; and the third, ou Matnonides’ proo 
of the unity of God. Itis quoted by Joseph Del- 
medigo in his “Miktab Almız,” and was approved 
ad Mordecai 
In auother work, entitled * Ketonet Passim ” 


by Ephraim Lentschutz, Isuae K: 
Jatfe. 


Ais, in Ziyipan, I, 78; Zunz, Z. @. 0.285, 
steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl, col. 1473; Fürst, Bibl. 
5. 

R. 1. Bir. 

JOSEPH ISRAEL. See Jacos Ben Joseru 
Israsr. 

JOSEPH, JACOB: Russian-American rabbi 
born at Krozle, sovernmeut of Kovno, Russia, 
1848; died at New York July 28, 19092. He studie 
ib the yeshibah at Volozhie under Hirsch Leib Ber- 
lin and Israel Salanter, and his aptness as a student 
won him the title “barif” (= *“sharp-wittel”). He 
became successively rabbi of Vilon (1868), Yurburg 
(1870), aud Zhagory, Kovoo, und his fame as a 
prencher spread, so that iu 1883 the community of 
Wilnn selected him as its " magic” (preacher). 

In response to a call from a number of cougı 
tions jan New York Joseph emigrated to the United 
States, and on July 3, 1838, was chosen chief vabbi 
of the Russian Orthodox communities of New York. 
His funeral (July 30, 190%), wlich was attended b 
more than 50,000 Jews, was ed by a publie dis. 
turbance in which a mumber of persons wı 
jured. He published “Le-Bet Yarakob” (Wilna, 
1598), a collection of homilies and novellv. 


Biptiograrin; Eisenstadt, Hahkme Yissael be- Amerika, np. 
30. 57. New York, 108: Fe Zaren Journal, Aug. 1. 180 
New York Times and New York Herald, July 2 ad 3 
1002} Der Jude, Uracow, pp. 9. 10, Aug. 21, 1002: Tnterna- 
tonal Yearbaok, New York, 1002; american Reic of 
‚Revtews, Aug. 1802, 
Ev LaD. 
JOSEPH BEN JACOB (known also as Ber 

Satya [N%D]): Gaon of Sura about 930-986 and 

942-948. He was chosen hy the exilarch David ben 

Zakkai to fill the place of Snadia (c. 980) wien the 

latter was deposed. Ta 936, however, when the 

exilarch became reconeiled to Saadia, Joseph wus 
deprived of his position, though the incomeattached 

10 it continuer to be paid to him. After Saadia’s 

death (94%) Joseph was reappointed gaon, wäich 

office he held until 948, wien, on account of the 
impoverishmentand general deendence of the Acad- 
emy of Sura, he left for Bassora, where he died. 

See Gaox 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AU 
letter uf Sheri 
Gesch. v. & 
er 


JOSEPH B. JACOB ISAAC: 
pol. Russia, later at Zamos 


in- 


Rabbi at Yam- 
died in 1807. He 
was the author of * Mishonat Hakamim.” on varions 
subjeets, ineludiug Maimonides’ *Madda‘” (Lem- 


berg, 179%). Appended to the book are some no- 
y_ his son Isuac, rabbi of Chelm, IIe refers 
also to his son’s responsa on the laws of Subbatlı 
and festivals, entitled * Otot le-Mo’adim.” 
Binnlagraruy; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Deal Kedoxhim, pp. 0% 

0: Füewn. Kencseı Fiarach p. 40. 

® N.TL 

JOSEPH BEN JACOB OF PINCZOW 
Lithuanian Talmudist of the seventeentli century 
He was a pupil of Zobi ITirsch, rabbi in Lublin. In 
1687 be was mbbi at Kosowi, Russia, wheuce he 
was called to Syeltzy. In 1702, compelled to leave 
Syeltzy on accanut of the perscention of the Jews 
under {he temporary rule of the Swedes, he went to 
Hamburg, where he remained until 1706, Te ve- 
turned to Syeltzy in that year, but in 1710 was 
eompelled again to Jeuve il by the outbreak of au 
epiden This time he went to Berlin, where he 
publishel his “ Rosh Yosel,” notes on various Tal- 
madie treatises. 
Bipuogsarmv: Pucan, Kiryalı Ne'cntanak, p. W. 

De A. Pe. 

JOSEPH BEN JACOB IBN ZADDIK (Ar- 
bie, Abu Omar): Spanish rabbi, poet, and philos- 
opher; died at Cordova 1149. A Taimudist of 
high repute, he was appointed in 1188 dayyan at 
Cordova, whieh office be held conjointly wirh Mui- 
mon, father of Maimonides, until hisdeath. Joseph 
was also a highly gifted poet, as is attested by Al- 
Harizi (Kämpf, “ Nichtaudalusische Poesie,” i. 18). 
Several of Josepl’s religious pocms are found in the 
Sephardic aud Afvican mahzorim; aud a poen ad- 
dresscdl (0 Judah ba-Levi, on his visit to Cordova en 
route to Palestine, is included in tbe latter's diwan, 

‚Toseph’s reputation rests, however, not on his 
rabbinical kuowledge or his poetical abilities, but 
ou his activity in the field of religious philosophy. 
In a short treatise written in Arabie (the title being 
probably “ Al-Alum al-Saglıir ”) and, according to 
Steinschneider, transiated by Nalnun ha-Ma’arabi 
into Hebrew under the title *‘Olam Katan,” he 
expounds bis views on the most important prob- 
lems of thenlogy. Though not an original thiuker 
he shows himself {0 be thoroughiy familiar with 
the philosophienl and seientitic literature of the 
Arabs, and imposes the stamp of his own indi- 
viduality on the subjects trented. The *‘Oluun 
» comprises four main «livisions, 
ed into sections. After st 
ting the elementary and primary prin- 
eipfes of tlıe knowledge of God, the 
acquisition of which isthe highest duty of man, anıl 
explaining how the human soul builds up its con- 
ception of things, Joseph Lrents, in the manner of 
the Arabic Aristotelians, of matter and form, of 
substance and aceident. and of the composition of 
the various parts of tle world. He coucludes the 
first division with the central idea from which the 
book is evolved, namely, the comparison between 
tie outer workl (macrocosm) and man (microcosm), 
already hintel at by Plato (“Timmus,” 470), and 
greatiy developed by the Arabian eneyclopedists 
koownas“the Brethren of Sincerity,” by whom Jo- 
sepl was greatly influenced. 

Coneeptions of the higher rerities are to be at- 
taived by man through che study of bimself, who 


cosmus. 
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Joseph Israel 
Joseph ben Johanan 


sums up iu his owu being the outer world. Jeseph 
therefore devotes the second division of bis w. 10 
thestuly of physienl and psychoiogical man. There 
is nothing in the world, he hoids, that does not And 
aparallet in man, Ta him are found tbe four cle- 
ments aud their characteristics; for he passes from 
heat to coll, from moisture to dryness. He parti 
pates in the nature of minerals, vegetables, and aui- 
mals: hie comes into being amd passes out of being 
like the minerals; nourishes aud reproduces himself 
like the plants; has feeling aud life like the animals. 
Further, he presents analogies to the characteris- 
ties of things: his ercet flgnre resembles that of the 
terebinth; bis hair, grass and vegetation; his veins 
and arteries, rivers and canals; and his bones, (he 
monutains. Indeed, Le possesses the characteristies 
of the animals: he is brave like a lion, timid ikea 
bare, patient like a Jamb, and cunning like a fi 
From the physieal, Joseph passes on to deal with 
the psyehical man. Man, he says, is made up of 
three souls, vegetative, animal, and ratio: of 
these the rattomal soul is tlic highest in quality: it 
is of a spiritual substance; au its aceidents are 
«qually spiritunl, as, for instance, conception, jus- 
tice, benevolence, ete. Tmbecility, injustice, malice, 
ete., are nob aceldents, but are negations ot the ac- 
eidents of eonceptiou, justice, and beuevolence, 
Pius from the knowledge of his physical being 
man derives his conception of the material workd; 
from that of his soul he acqnires bis concoption of 
the spiritual world; aud both of then lead to the 

coguizugce of tie Creator. 
The third division deals with the doetrine of God, 
the divine aktributes, and similar theological prob- 
Noms. Like Sandia and Bahya, though 


His The- more precisely and more systematic- 
ological ally, Joseph proves the erention of the 
Views.  worll (and consequently the existenee 


of a Creator) from its finiteness. He 
eritielzes the theory of the Motekallamin (as ex 
pouuded in the “Mahkiwat Peti” of Joseph ba- 
Ro‘ch}, who asgert that the world was produced by 
the created will of God. For him the will of d 
has existed from all eternity, and can not be sepa- 
tatel From the essence of God. He elnims that ere- 
ation is timeless, and that before the production of 
the spheres time did not exist. 

From tie notion of tlie existence of God results the 
eonception of the uniqueness of God; for tho sup- 
position of a plurality in His esseuce would nullify 
the notion of His existenee, What the unit is to 
other numbers—forniing and embraeing them, yet 
still differing from them in essenee—God is to the 
created beiugs. With the doctrine of the unity of 
God is connected the dactrine of the livine attıl- 
butes. Here Toseph is in advance of predeces- 
sors Saadta and Bahya: and, like Maimonides, he 
eoneludes that no positive attributes, whetheressen- 
tal or unessentiul, can be posited of God, wio is 
indefinable. 

The fourth division deals with the duties of man. 
reward and punisliment, aud resurreetion, 
must serve God with all his heart, and carry out all 
His precopte, thougl, owing to the weakness of his 
intellect, he may not grasp the reason for some of 
them, With Plato, Joseph says that man onght to 


know three thiugs: (1) that there is a Creator who 
protects all and disposes of everything; (2) that 
nothing can be hidden from God; (9) that man can 
not win the favor of God by sacrifiees, but must. 
gain it by good deeds. Joseph asserts man's free 
Wil, witlont which there could be no reward or 
ponishment (see FREE WILL); and he 
His Ethics. follows Saadia in the solution of the 
problem of God’s prescience, The in- 
in the distribution of worldiy goods, tlır 
transitoriuess of the world, the relativeness of 
the happiness procured by worläiy goods, are for 
Joseph so many proofs that reward and punfsliment, 
can take place only in the next world. Heargues 
against the doctrine oZ bodily resurection in the 
Messiunic time. Though not himself u Motazilite, 
Joseph accepted a number of Motazilite theorie 
and views (Schreiner, * Der Kalam,” p. 27). 

The *‘Olam Katan” was littlestudied in the Mid- 
die Ages, and is very rarely quoted. Altbough 
paying a bigltribute to Joseph’s learning, Maimon- 
ides, in his letter adresse to Samuel ibn Tibbon 
(@ Pe’er ha-Dor,” p. 28b), acknowledges that he hus 
never sven tle work, in Which, he believes, are ex 
pounded the teachings of “the Bretiren of Since: 
ity.” The *Olam Katan” is cited by David Kinhi, 
Jedaiah Bedersi, Meir ibn Aldadl, Isaac ibn Latif, 
and by the author of “ Ma'amar Haskel.” It was 
ed for the Brst time by, A. Jellinck at Leipsie iu 
A critical edition was published by 8. Horo- 


1854. 
vitz in the “Jahresbericht des Jiücl.-Theol. Se- 
minars,” Breskeu, 1903. Joseph was the autloralso 
of an Arabie work on logie, entitied “Al-Uyun 
wal-Mudbakaraz,” quoted iu the * Olam Katan.” 


BIRLIOGRAPIY 


‚ed, Filipowskl, 
Kerem Hemed, vüll, 


{Beer PRO) ter der 
Jügen, B. 70} facm, in Mo: Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. p. 
in Spanien, D.289 
Breslau, 18 
Eisler, 

Niaz Doctor. Die Phosophie der Imeph Lion) Zaduik 
Münster, 1885. 


. I. Br, 


JOSEPH BEN JOHANAN: French rabbi of 
the fourteeuth century. He was native of Treves 
(end, read by Carmoly “ Troyes”), and seems to 
have been the first to adopt “Treves” asa fumily 
name. He is calleıl also “tie Great” (“ha-Gadol ”), 
owing to his erudition. He emigrated to France in 
1306, aud in 1343 be was rabbi of Marseilles, where 
he was prominent in a decision concerning the mar- 
ringe law (Isaac de Lattes, Responsa, ed. Vienna, 
pP. 88). Isaac b. Sheshet (Responsa, Nos, 71-272) 
speaks of Joseph as “ the ornament of the wise men, 
the erown of the ancients,” 

Joseph’s wife, also, was very learned in the Tal- 
mud: and a decision by her has been preserved by 
Simeon b. Zeınal Duran (Responsa, fü.. No. 78). In 
1363, when as a widow she was living in Paris, 
where her son Mattithiah was rabbi, she was excuscd 


aograrıy: Brült, Jahrb. 1. 0-91: Carmoig, in Arch. Tor, 
syil 202; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 282, 381. 
©. M. SEL, 
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JOSEPH B. JOSHUA B. LEVI: Amora of 
the third eentu, educated by his father (Shab. 
68a; Ber. Sb; Yeb. iu). He was the son-in-law of 
Judah ha-Nasi: and therefore his father, Joshua b. 
Levi, diel him the honor to rise at his approach, in 
order ta show bis (Joshun's) esteem for the honse of 
the patriarch (Rid. 33b) 

Once Joseph was at te point of deatı, and fün- 
eier he hal a glimpse of the mysteries of the world 
beyond. When he awoke from his vision he de- 
elared he had seen the highest abaseıl aml the low- 
est exalted, implying tlıe existence of a world in 
which men are Judge according to stamlards far 
different from earthiy ones. There Iie had also 
heard the greeting: “ Blessed is te man who came 
here with his Tahnud [that is. wir the proof of hi 
devotion to the study of the Toralı] in his hands ” 
(Pes, 50n). 

BIDLIOGRAPUT: Bacher, Ag. Pat. Amar. ii. 105. 

E J.Z.L. 

JOSEPH BEN JOSHUA BEN MEIR HA- 
KOHEN : Historian aud physieian of the sixteenth 
centwy: bom at Avignon Dec. 20, 1496: died at 
Genoa in 1575 or shortly after. ITis family orig- 
inally lived at Cuenca. then at Chuete, Spain; wheu 
the Jews were expelled from Spain it settled at 
Avignon. At the age of five Joseph left Avignon 
with bis father and went to Genoa, where they ve- 
maine wmtil 1516; «lriven from thateity, they went 
to Novi, but, returneil to Geuon in 1538, where Jo- 
seph practised medicine for twelve years. Ou June 
3, 1550, he and all his coreligionists there were 
Ayiven from Genon as a comsequenee of the rivalıy 
of the non-Fewish physieians. Joseph then set- 
tled ar Voltaggio, at the request of the cilizeus 
of that small town. praetising there down to 1567. 
When the Tews were driven out of the territory of 
Genoa, he went to Costeletto (Montferrat), where 
he was very well received; in 1571 he wusa 
tablished at Genon, where he died. 

Joseph Ia-Koben bad three sons (Toslna, Isaac, 
Judah) aud two danghters. He was highly 1e- 
garded, not only as historian and physieian, but also 
for the interest he took in all Jew matters. Oue 
of his chiet concerns was the release of the many 
Jewish captives taken by the vessels of the Mali 
republies and by tie Corsairs; as in 1532, when 
Andıö Doria captured mauy Tews on taking Co- 
ron. Patras, and Zante; in 1535, when the emperor 
Charles V. took Tunis; in 1542, wben te galleys 
of Cogala Viseonti had imprisonel a number of 
Jew: 

In Hebrew literature Joseph ha-Kohen achieved 
prominence by two great historieul works. Thetirst 
of these, *Dibre ha-Yamim le-Malke Zarfat we- 
“Otoman,” is in the nature of a history of the 
world, in the form of aunals, in which he repre- 
sents the seunence of events usa confliet between 
Asia and Europe, between Islam and Christiauity, 
the protagonist for Islam being the mighty Turkish 
ernpire, and for Chr ity, France. With these two 
greut gronps he eonuects European history, begin- 
ai with the downfall of the Roman empire. The 
work was completed Nov., 1533, printed the next 
year at Venice, and reprintel at Amsterdam in 1733: 
Parts were transkıted into German and French: te 


entire work was issuerl in English, but badly trans- 
Iated, by Bialloblotzky. 

Joseph was a careful historian. Ic gathered his 
facts from all possible sources, made notes, kept 
registers, and eondueteda wideeorrespondenee, Te 
added continualiy to the irstredaction of his works, 
enrefully dating each one. Of the *"Emek” he 
made, or caused to be made, at least nine copies; of 
the * Book of Tudia,” at least: five, His work is 
uabl Pr 
cellent charmeterization, and fine Bib] 
Having livel in Taly from his chikdhood 
come acquaiuted with persons prominent politienlly 
he isa valnable sonree for (he history of Iis time; 
concerning events, he had closely examined 

Ife also mnentions a number 
noreıl by other historia 
happy fu the treatment of aucient history, 
I he often was oblized 10 consult untrust- 
wortby sources. 

I ing his annals Joseph Ia-Kohen at first in- 
tended to devote a special work (0 the great Jewirli 
persecutions, with wlich he had become aequainted 
through then unnsed sonrees, and neconnts of wlilcl 

he inserted in the aunals. This iden be 
His Jew- camied ont, drawing upon Samuel 
ish Annals, Usque's “Consolacam as Tribulago- 
ens de Ysraet” (1557), in his *Eimelk 
1” in which hedwellsupon the sorrows and 
endured in various countries in 
the course of centnries. The book, which is. a mar- 
tyrology from beginning to end. closes with tlıe 
24tı of Tammnz, 5335 (1575). The author's mod- 
eralion and self-control areadmirable. ITe docs not 
make use either of the chronicle of Abraham Ibn 
Daud or of those written by any of the other Juckwo 
Spanish chronielers. Varjants to the printed text 
will be found in “R. E. 4.” x. 248, avi. d. 

Joseph ha-Kohen began this work in 1558, at 
Voltazgio, and coneluded it, in its initial form, 
toward theend ol 1563, the book eireulating in Italy 
in manuser It was finally camied by the author 
down to N. Letteris has edited jt with notes 
(Vienna, 1552), and M. Wiener has issued a German 
translation (Leipsic, 1859). 

Joseph ben Joshua wrote also a Flebrew version, 
with the title “Mekiz Nhrlamim,” of Meir Algun- 
dez's Spanish medical work giving preseriptions for 
the healivg of varions diseases; to these preserip- 
tions he added some of his owu (comp. Wolf, * Bibl. 
[Iebr.” iv. 853 ef seg.; Steinschneider, in Berliner's 
Magazin,” x. 166; ädem, “Iebr. Uebers.” p. 775; 


ha-Bu 
suflen 


idem, T.Q. R.” xv. 137). 
Less known is his k npon the New World 


“Dilne ha-Yanıim”). It contains a reference to 
Columbus (whom, however, he confonnds with Ame- 
rigo); the-work is very meager in its information 
in “Contralblatt für Bibli- 
ekswesen,” 1888, p. 130). After 
writing it he became acquainted with 
Francisco T.opez de Goman’s “ Histo- 
ria Geueral de las Indlins” and Joan Boemus’ "Ont- 
ninm Gentinm Mores Legeset Ritus.” From those, in 
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coveries of Columbus. A small work of a dillerent 
kind was his “ Peles ha-Shemot,” written in HB1. 
containing an alplmberical list of Hebrew nouns, 
with Seripture illustrations of their oeeurrence given 
for the purpose of fix geuder—u matter iu 
which (as he su iters in Hebrew erred.” 
Ho also compiled, in 1567, a book of polite Tormulıs 
to be used in addressing letters, and a large number 
‚of verses, which are found, written in his own hand, 
at the end of his works. A large number of letters, 
widentiy meant to serve as models, arc Found in the 
MSS. Rabbinowiez, No, 129 (now in the library of 
tie Alliance Isradlite Vaiverselle at Paris); two- 
tiirds of these are hy Joseph ha-Kolien; they give 
a good insight into hs private life. 


M, Letteris, introdsetion to the Hebr. edition 
jakah; Wiener, introduction 10 tbe 


BinLIOGRAPNY; 
ot "Eimek ha- 
eaition ot he er; 
Seil Il es Ohemianzuns 
aufs, in Dt. N et ser. talso „ublished separätchy). 
Bee abo N. Golıheik, Coltumbuy in Jewish Literature, in 
Pusl. Am. Jew. Hist. Se. i. 120 et sey. 

B..N.-6. 


JOSEPH BEN JUDAH IBN ‘AKNIN (in 
Arabic, Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf ibn Yahya ibn 
Sham'un al-Sabti [ie., “of Ceuta”) el-Magh- 
rabi): Disciple of Moses Maimonides; born about 
1160; died 1220. For the first twenty-five years of 
bis life he lived with his father, who was an artisan 
at Oeuta iu Maghreb, Flis youth fell in the period 
of the religious persecution of the Jews by the fa- 
natie “Abd al-Mu'min; and he had probably, Jike- 
Muimonides and other.Jews, to.abetain from publichy 
pinctisiog any Jewish rite. He may have been 
compelled to feuu the Koran; but he certaiuly wus 
instrneted in the Bible and in Hebrew literature. 
This contruchietion belweeu the outward appenrance 
ad the Inner conviction ceasel as soon as circum- 
shmcees permittel him to leave the countıy. He 

must tlıen have been about twenty- 
Physician five yeurs old, as he was already en- 
and Poet. angel in the practise of medieine 
(Munk, "Notice sur Joseph b. Jehu- 
dal,” in "Tour. Asiatique,” 1842, p. 14). When 
not vceupied with professional work he wrote IIe- 
brew _poenis, which were known to Al-Harizi, and in 
his “Tahkemoni ” (xviii.) the later speaks highly of 
them. Maimonides, to whom Joseph sent. his poews 
togelher with other compositions from Alexandria, 
was not so Javish with his praise. He appreeinted 
only the great longing for higher studies which 
found expression in Joseph’s pocms. 

To satisty this longiug Joseph went from Alex- 
andrin to Fustat (Cairo) and studied logic, mathe- 
maties, andastronomy under Maimonides' direction. 
Maimonides likewise expounded the writings of te 
Propheis, because Joseph seemeil perplexed us to the 
possibility of reconciling the tenchings of the Proph- 
it the results of metaphysieal research. Mai- 
Monides advised patience and systemarie study; but 
the disciple left Fustat before Maimonides had com- 
pleted his course of leetures on the Prophets (Mai- 
monides, “Morch Nebukim,” Introduction). His 
stay with Maimonides was short (Munk, Le. p. 34) 
—less tban two years. ]Te went furtler east aud 
seitled in Aleppo. Here he established himself as a 
medical practitioner. married, aud made a success- 


füul commercial joumey which enabled Lim to live 
henceforth iudependently and free from care, It 
was probably in the course of this journey that he 
witnessed at Bagdad the burning of the works of the 
Philosopher ‘Abd al-Salam (119%). 
After the departureof Joseph from Fustat the in- 
tercourse between master and diseiple 
Correspond- was contioued in writing. Maimon- 
ence with ides' *Moreh Nebukim” (Guide for 

Maimon- the Perplexed} was written for Joseph 

ides. and for (hose like him who found 

iv difieult to harmonize the results 

of philosophical research with the Leachings of the 
Prophets. 

Joseph, however, wasnotconvinced; for he writes 
allegoricaliy to bis master as follows: “ Flıy daughter 
Kimah (r.e., Maimonides’ method of reconciling the- 
ology and philosophy‘; the most dithcult point in his 
theory seems to have becu (hie explauation of proph- 
ecy], whom I loved and marriel according to law 
and custom, in the presence oftwo witnesses, "Abd 
Allah and Ibn Kushd, turned her face from me to fol- 
low other men. There must be something wrong in 
her education. Restore the wifeto ber husband, “for 
heis a prophet.’” Maimenides replies in thesame 
style, declaring the innocence ol his daughter and 
the guilt of (he husband; aud he advises his dischple 
tohave fait in God, and to be more modest aud more 
reful iu bis utteranees lest be bring evil upon 
himself. 

Joseph remained, however, a true diseiple of his 
muast, He abaudoned his other pursuitsund wished 
to open a school. Maimowides dissuaded bin from 
the undertakiug, unless he should do it witbout 
seekiog material profit from Is teaching. When, 
thirty years later, Al-Marizi visited Aleppo (1217) 
le found Joseph in tie zeuith of his glory. He 
praised him as the “ Western light,” and applied to 
him the words of Seripture, “and Joseph was ruler 
over the whole laud; he supplied food for al” 
(* Tahkemoni,” xlvi., 1). He must indecd have had 
great authority when he defended his master and 
Silence the opposition expressed by some rabbis in 
Bagdad against the works of Maimonides. The lat- 
ter. true to his chamıeter, exhorted Joseph to mod- 
eration, beggiug him, being young in years, not 
to oppose an old rabbi whose authority recog- 
nized in the congregation (see “ Birkar Abrabam,” 
Lyck, 1859; “ Zikronot,” üi.: uletter written by Mai- 
monides in 1192). 

Joseph was twice married: by the first wife he 
had two daughters; by the second, several sons. 

His poenıs are all lost except one in praise of Mai- 
monjdes (sce Maimonides, * Kobez,” ed. A. Lichten- 


erg, ii. 29, Leipsic, 1839), and ihe be- 

His _ ginning of anotlier preserved by Al- 
Works. Harizi (“Tahkemoni,” xviii.: Munk, 
Le. p. 49). He wrote alsoa treutise ou 


three problems: (1) the nature of the Absolute; 
(&) the derivation of all things from the Alsolute; 
and (3) “ereatio ex nihilo.” Not satished with his 
master’s explanation, he submits to tlie consider- 
ation of Maimonides a new solution of hisown. The 
treatise was written in Arabie. but it is known only 
in the Hebrew translation published by M. Levy, 
“Drei Abhandiungen,” Berliu, 1879. Either this es- 
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say musthave been written before Maimonides wrote 
the *Guide,” or the “unsatisfactory explanntions” 
veferred to are those giveu by Maimonides in that 
work, 

Ibn ‘Aknin wrote also an allegorical commentary 
ou Cantieles (Salteld, “IIohelied.” pp. 81-85, Berlin, 
1879). Two of his writings on Talmudical subjeets 
are veferred to by himselfand are probably identicat 
with an introduerion (edited by Grütz, Breslau, 
1871), and a treatise on Talmudie weightsand mens“ 
res, extans in Hebrewr 


aments 
been pnb- 
Nshed by Güdemann in his “Das Jüdische Unter- 
richtswesen,” pp. 42et seg. (Vieama, 1873). Theiden- 
tity of the author of “Tabb al-Nufus” with Ion 
‚Akniu has been qu 
BinLiosraen: 
in Ersch and Gruber, Ei 
Nenbauer, in Mondtssch) . 
läuder, Gute oftho Perpl uf ktimonides, we l..nntel. 
RK. MF. 
JOSEPH BEN KALONYMUS HA-NAK- 
DAN: German Masorite and liturgieal poct; Hour- 
ished in the first half of the thirteenth ceniury. He 
was tbe author of a long acrostic poem on the nc- 
ceuts, with a commentary. Joseph composel aiso 
Niturgienl poens, among which were: DIMI TIN 
and my ve found in the French manuseript Mah- 
z0r ot 1278; a dirge begiuning with 932 IYON and 
a sclibah beginning with MMp Dom PUR, on the 
martyrs of Fulda. 


Birnoguarnv: Zung, Lileratu 
{Bl} Tandshath, lmmnde Ra- 
der, Jewish Literature, p. 130, 


jsch, y. 335: kdew. Z. G. p- 
Ahodeh, p. 5} Steinschnei- 


6 T. Bu, 
JOSEPH KARA, See Kaxı, JosEPIE BEN 
SInEon. 


JOSEPH, KING OF THE CHAZARS. See 
Onazans. 

JOSEPH (JOSE) B.KISMA: Tanuaofthe Arst 
and second centuries; contemporary and senior of 
Hananiah b. Teradion. He is never cited in connec- 
tion with halakot, but some eihical and eschntolog- 
feal sayingsof his are preserved in the Talmınd. He 
prized assoeintion with scholars more than geld: 
and when a rich man once offered him great weulth 
as an inducemens to follow him to a place where no 
sagesiived, hedeclinedit: “Tfall the precious nierals 
of the world were offeral me, I would not live but 
in the atmosphere of the Toralı; as David has said, 
‘The Law of Thy month is better unte me than 
thonsandsof gold und silver ”” (Ps, exix. 72. 
extheless, when, in disregand of the Roman prohibi- 
tion against teaching the Law, Hananiah b. Teradion 
held public assemiblies and taught, Jose endenvored 
to dissnade him from pursuing that dangerous 
course (see Haxası m. TenaDIox). This came to 
the cars of the Romaus, and when Jose die the 
foremast among them attended his funeral (Ab. 
Zarah 18a). On one ocension at the bet hu-midrash 
of Tiberias, he witnessel a warm controversy be- 
tiween Jose b. Halafta and Elenzar b. Shammun‘, in 
which the debaters became so exeited that they rent 
a seroll between them; thercupon he severely repri- 
manded them, and predicted that the bet ha-midraslı 
eventually would be converted into a pagan tenipie. 


Is is seid that his predietion was fulfilled (Ver. 
47a). Asked by his pupile * When will the 

aeted from them a promise 
not to call for signs to satisfy them of the acenraey 
tion before he answered their question; 
: "When 
ave twiee fallen and been restored, 
and fallen again, then, before it shall be restened 
the third time, the Messiah will come.” Before his 
derth he orderel that his eoflin be placed deep in 
the ground; for, said he, “a time will come when to 
every palm in Babylonia a Persian horse will be 
tetherod, and ont af every coflin in Palestiug Median 
horses will fced ” (Sanl. 98a ct se4.). 

‚1 * Kiemalı ” is a locative noun, probably 
identieal with “ Kesum,” by which Targ. Yer. (Num. 
4 renders “ Azmon.” Neubauer (CC. T.” p. 
its identity with “Kusmeya,” name of 
Upper Galiler. 

: Bacher, Ay. Tan. i. 401; Grütz, Gesch. Ated., 


5s.M. 

JOSEPH HA-KOHEN. Seo Joserit LEN 
Josnua Des Mel Ja-Komen a-SmrARDr. 

JOSEPH DE LAMEGO. © ÜATATEINO, 
Josent, 

JOSEPH (B. JACOB) OF MANDEVILLR 
{MORELL): Freuch exegete; pupil of Abrabamı 
ibn Ezra. He wrote n supercommentary on that 
scholar's commentary on Exodus (Neubauer, * Cut. 
Bodl. Helm. MSS.” No. 1234, 9). It is probable that 


he is identieal with the Joseph db. Jacob to whon 
Abraha 


‚ya dedieated his “ Yesod Mora.” 


narıy: Grätz, Gesch. v1. 4157 Jacobs, Jeres of Ange» 
‚naland, pp. U, 30 203. E 


JOSEPH BEN MEIR: Liturgienl poet of the 
thirteeuth ceutury; perlaps unele of Mir of Ro- 
theoburg. He was the author of a dirge beginning 
with the words NO Any a1 MOIN, which is be- 
lieved to have been written on the oceasion. of ıhe 
burning of the Talmud at Paris. It is possible that 
‚Joseplı is identical with Joseph’ben Meit of Saulieu, 
whom Meir of Rothenburg eites as having been his " 
master (comp. Gross, “ Gallia Juduiea,” p. 575) 
BIRLIOGRAPHY ; Zupz, Literaturgesch. p. 482; Fnenn, Koneset 
I. Bu. 

JOSEPH BEN MEIR TE’OMIM. See r'o- 

arear, loser ven Mein. 
« JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI GERSHON 
HA-KOHEN: Polish Yalmudist; born at Cracow 
1510; died 1591. He began his studies in the Til- 
mud at an early age, au became the hen of a 
yeshibah founded for him by Dis father-in-law. The 
many pupäls who attended this school soon made 
him Famous for his scholarship; and his views on 
religions questions were widely sought. Solomon 
Luria was one of his correspondents. 

Toseph was the anthor of “She’erit Yosef ” (Cra- 
cow, 1590), containiug responsa and disenssions on 
various rabbinical subjects, as well as a commentary 
on the * Mordekai,” trenting Nezikin, Berakot, aud 
Mo‘ed. In the preface the author states that he 
puhlisherl this work at the request of his sons, Tan- 
| buma and Aaron Moses, who were members of the 


n in 
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Jewish community of Gracow. He also corected 
the manuseript from which was printed the * Aggu- 
dah” of Alexander Suslin ha-Kohen of Frankfort. 
era: 1. M, ung. Yr Ae-Beach, 
2 Nabinowitz, Ha'arot we-1 


lan Relitet OR, pi. One. 8: B. Präbern. 
Pa er ehr ihachen ryphgraplie in Krakau,» B1B: 


Fr B. Fr, 


JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI HA-KOHEN: 
Turkislı rabbi and liturgist of the seventeenth and 
eighteonth centuries; born in Jerusalem. He wasa 
pupil of Moses Galante (the younger), whose * Zehalı 
ha-Shelamim” he brought to Amsterdam, where it 
was printed in 1708. Joseph wrote “ Dibre Yosef” 
(Venice, 1751), a collection of homilies, and “ Sha‘are 
ushalayim” (2. 1707), lıymms and songs to be 
reeited on the weck-days in praise of Jerusalem, 
partly of hisown composition and partiy by other 
authors. 


Bipergpnartig; Für, ZEN. Juc i.106; 
Bandt. cl, 


Steinschneider, Cat. 


x. M. Ser. 

JOSEPH B. MORDECAI TROKI. See 
Troxt, ‚foserm B, MonDEcaAt 

JOSEPH, MORRIS: English rabbi; born ju 


London May 28, 1848; educated at Jews’ Col) 
that city. Ho was appointed rabbi of te 
London Symagogue in 1868, and in 1974 went to the 
Old Hebrew Cougregation of Liverpool, where he 
oflieinted as preacher until 1892. He became dele- 
‚gate senior minister of the West London Synagogue 
in 1893, when Professor Marks retired from active 
service, Joseph has published a collection of ser- 
mons, “The Ideal in Judaism,” London, 1893, aud a 
valunble popular work on Jewish Iheology. entitled 
"Judaism as Creed and Life,” ib. 1903. His posi- 
tion is conservative, inidway between Reform und 
striet Orthodox 
Binnogranmy: Jewict Tea Bock. London, 1009. 


I. 


JOSEPH (JOSLEIN) BEN MOSES: Bava- 
rim Talmudist; born at TTöchstädt about 1420: 
diedl after 1488. A few details of Joseplrs Nife are 
known through his * Leket Yosher,” of which only 
one copy is extaut in manuscript (Munich MSS., 
‚Nos, 404, 405), Having studied for five years under 
Israel Isserlein, Josepu traveled to the Rhine prov- 
inces, but returned to his teacher, whose de 
at bhe request of his fellow students, he com 
to mannsctipt, subjeet to Isserlein’scorreetions. In 
1463, three years after Isserlein’s death, Joseph be- 
gan to armınge the material for publication, continu- 
ing the task at Cremona (1474) and finishing it in 
1488. It is arranged in the order of (he four Purlı 
The work, besides its halıkic valne, is historically 
interesting, containing as it does many passages 
beaving on the lives of Isserlein anıl his students aud 
illustrating (he manners and customs of rabbinical 
aendenvies in that period. Judah ineorporated in 
the “ Lelset Yosher” tie decisions of a pupit of Sha- 
Jom of Austria, for which he was praised by Isser 
Jein; he included also some of the colleetanea of Iu- 
duh Obemil 


Pißttockarı 
Steinschneider 
Es 


JOSEPH (JOSEL) BEN MOSES FRANK- 
FURT: Dayyan at Fürth in the first half of the 
eiglteenth century; born at Fraukfort-on-ihe-Muin; 
author of “Torat Yosef,” masorab ou the Penta- 
teuch, with a commentary (Wilmersdorf, 1725). 
BIBLIOGRAFHY: Fürst, Bibl. Fud. ii. 114: Bteinschneider, Cat. 

Boal. eo). 

D. 5. Max. 

JOSEPH B. MOSES PHINEHAS (surnamed 
Ha-Zaddik): Polish rabbi; born 1726; died at Po- 
sen 1801. He wasa man of wealth and infincnee, 
and of greatpiety. His father-iu-aw, R. Ezekiel Lan- 
dau of Prague, Frequently cites him in his *Noda‘ bi- 
Yehudalı.” Joseph was successively rabbi of 
worow, Sokoli, and Posen. He was the author of 
“Zikron She’erit Yosef” (Kolomca, 1881), novelle 
ou tie Babylonian Tal 

Joseph was suceeeded in te mbbinate of Posen 
by bis brother Samuel, author of “Bet Shemuel 
Abaron,” who had been rabbi ol Tarnopol. Samuel 
died at Posen in 1806. 


BIDLIOGRAPIY: Perles, Gesch. der Juden in Posen, ia_Ma- 
yelsachrüt, Ti BIER BOLERS: Eisenstadt-Wiener, DI ai 

en raschun, Likkuge Shoshannint, P. 
x, 186: Bazar noben, Kant Senn p- Sr Leni er: 


[3 P. Wı. 


JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF TRANI. 
Trası, Joseru 8. Moses DI. 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF FROYES: French 
Talmudist of the first half of the twelfth century. 
Isaac ben Samuel the Eider quotes in his 1esponsa 
Talmudie explanations which be received orally 

rom Josephof Troyes. The latter is probably iden- 
tical with Joseph ben Moses, who wasan elder con- 
teraporary of Rabbenu Tam. The latter addresses 
Joseph in a letter as “my honored teacher"; while 
Joseph desiguates R. Tam as one of his most inti- 
mate ds, and regrets thnt he bus been obliged 
to leave the pluce (Troyes) where R. Tam is stay- 
ing. It is doubtful whether this Joseph is identieal 
with the tosafist Joseph ben Moses who is quote 
in the earlier tosalot to Yoma 20b and in Judah Sir 
Leon's tosafot to Ber. 2%b. 

Tunuganarun: Gros, Gallia Fudatca, D.28: Zunz, Z. 6, 


A. Pr, 


JOSEPH HA-NAGID. See NasneLa (Nas- 
RELA), Any Husas Joseru BY. 

JOSEPH NASI OF NAXOS. 
Joserut (Joäo Mrsves), 

JOSEPH BEN NATHAN OFFICIAL {sur- 
named ha-Mekanne = “the Zealot”): French con- 
.d, probably at Sens, in the thir- 
teenth century. He was a descendunt of Todros 
Nasi of Narbonue. His father held a public oflice 
to which Joseph probably snececded; whence the 
surmane “ON thus in eonaer with 


See 


See Nası, 


Accounts of these controversies, togetlier 
with those of his father and of some French rabbis, 
were collected by Joseph in n work entitled “ Yosef 
ha-Mekanne” or “ Teshubot ha-Alinim,” which is still 
extant in manuseript (Paris, Bibliothöque Nationale, 
Hebr. MS. No. 712; Steinschneider, “ Cat. Hamburg 
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Hebr. MSS.” No. 187, 7). The Christian personages 
who ägure in the discussions are: Pape Gregory 
(probably Gregory X.); the bishops of Sens, Mans, 
Meaux, Vannes, Aujou, Poitiers, Angouläme, and St. 
Malo; the bishop of the king (St. Louis); tie con- 
fessor of the queen (probably Guillaume of Au- 
vergne); the chancellor; friars of the Cordelier and 
Jacobite orders; and some Jewish eonyerts. Allthe 
Christian dogmas which are derived from Seriprural 
texts, such as tlie inunaculate eonception, the divin- 
ity of Jesus, his mission on cartlı, bis 

Controver- birth, «death, auel resurreetion, are ana- 
sies with Iyzedand discussed; aud there oecur 

Officials. vrefutations of some attacks on Juda- 


isn, nun na cha nnaumarion nf rieuml 
wmurder, which tie ebancellor endeavored to base 
upon Num. xsill, 4. 

The chamereristie feature of these controversies, 
which in the main have no claim to great originality 
as regards the arguments used, is the freedom of 
speech and boldness displayed by the Jewish partie- 
ipauts, who do not content tliernselves with stand- 
ing upon the defeusive, but very often attack their 
opponents not with dialeeties, but with elever repar- 
tee. Of this kind of controversy the following muy 
serve as examples: 

Nathan ben Meshullam was asked to gives reason 
for the duration of die present exile, while that of 
Babylon, wbich was inflieted upon the Jews as a 
pünishment for the worst of crimies, idolatry, Insted 
only seventy years. He auswered: “ Because in the 
time of the First Temple the Jews used to make stone 
images of Astarte aud statues which had vo chance 

of duration, while in the time of the 
Examples. Second Temple they deifield one of 

themselves, Jesus, to whom they ap- 
plied the holy prophecies, and thus created a durable 
idol which attracted many worsbipers. The grav- 
ity of the fault, therefore, occasioned equal severity 
in the punishment.” 

Nathan was also asked why the usual expression 
“And God saw that it was good” is lacking in the 
account of the second day of the Oreation, to which 
he replied: *Becnuse among the thingsdone on tlıat 
day was the division of the waters, which God bad 
foreseen would be used for idolatrous purposes 
[baptism}.” 

Elijah, Joseph ben Nathan’s brother, was asked 
by tie chancellor why the Mosaic law deelared 
contact with, or being in the presence or neighbor- 
haod of, a dead body to be a cause of impurity. 
* Because,” answered he, “ God foresaw that a time 
would come when a nation would pretend that 
Ho had voluntarily subinitted Himself to death; 
therefore He,showed Himself so severe against tlıe 
impurities of death.” 

Joseph's compilation furnishes much valnable in- 
formation eoncerning the condition of the French 
Jews in the twelfth and ihirteenth ceuturies. The 
numerous accusations brought against them by the 
Christian population, such as ritual murder and the 
erueifixion of Jesus, found an echo in the discus- 
sions. Inan explauation of a text may very often 
be detected an expression of Ihe anguish of the per- 
secuted. 

Although tlıe* Yosef ha-Mekanue ” 


isnowhereex- 


pressiy quoted, it may be assumed tm it was nscd 
dy the polemists. The “Niyznhon Yaslan,” pub- 
Hished by Wagenseil, and ibe "N 

Inäuence. hon” of Lipwmann of Mülhnusen have 
some analogical pussnges. A rent 

number of the answers of Joseph are roproduced 
almost verbatim in many Bible commentaries of 
Freuch origin. Speeimens of such commentar 
in which many passages can thus be traced, weı 
published by Berliner ia his * Peletat So 
by Neubauer in Geiger's “ Zeitschrift” (1871). 
Joseph seems to have been tlie author also of a 
tary on the Peutateuch, and of the Hebrew 
y of Jehiel of Pari 


Dakes. in rient, Lit. 18yr, 1,81; Carol) 
Lu France Isa 
Grütz, Gesch. vi. Ja 
ii 


v 
Zadoe Ki 


3 „et Seq.; Gross, 
Galtia Fudatca, p. 32, 
I. Br 


JOSEPH NAZIR BEN HAYYIM MOSES 
HA-LEVI: Pulestinian rabbi; borm au Hebron 
about 1650: died probably at Cairo 1719. Hestudied 
under Moses Gulante aud became rubbi at Hebron, 
from which eommunity he was seut to Enrope to 
solicitalms. Zebi Aslıkenazi mer him in this capacity 
at Belgrade in 1679, and states that (he name * Nazir" 
was given him asa Nazarite (“ Hakam Zebi,” No. 
168). Joseph ha-Levi wrote two volumes of re- 
sponsa under the title “ Mattch Yosck” (Constnnti- 
nople, 1717-26), edited Dy his son-in-law, Jeshun 
pr (Shababo). Joseph also edited the response 
(“Ginnat Weradim,” is. 1717-19) of his friend Abra- 
ham ben Morileeai ha-Levi, whom he succeeded as 
zabbi of Cairo. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim: Bonjucob, Orar 
hacserarin inschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 11505° Wolt, 
Bibl. Hebr. in. 300. 

D. L. Gwü, 

JOSEPH BEN NOAH HA-BASRI (Abu 
Ya‘kub Yusuf ibn Nuh): Kamitescholar of the 
eighthaand ninth venturies; brotber of Nissim ben 
oul. He trauslated the Pentateuch into Arabic, 
with a conumentary, an abridgment (* taulklig”) of 
wbich was made by Abual-Faraj Harun, and excerpts 
from which,on Numbersand Deuteronomy,,are give 
by ‘Ali ben Sulaiman ie his Pentateuch commentary 
Hadassi says that Joseph recognized only two canons 
for religious law: Seripture (33) and harmany in 
the torality (7129) 08 the laws; and that he rejected 
logical deduetion (wpn; “ Eshkol ha-Kofer.” $ 168). 
confounded Joseph ben Noah with Joseph 
ii nd attributerl to the forıner the “ Sefer. 
h really belonged totbelatter (“ Dort 
R p. 1ib). 


Bıpnioonapury: Dinsker, Lite 
. der Ki 


KR 1. 
18; Bi 


Eicene. section ji. 
Zeitschrift, SE]. 
Steinschneider. Hebr.. Uchers, 230: idem, Die Arabische 
Literatur der Juden, 
x I. Br. 
JOSEPH (MAESTRO) DE NOVES: French 

Physieian of Avignon who lived in the middie of 

the fifteenth century, and was higlıly esteemed 

throughout the south of France (Joseph Colon, Re- 
sponsu, No. 181). During the first part of the seveu- 


arı 
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teenth century a rabbi of the same name, Joseph de 
Noves, lived at Nicopolis, Bulgaria; he wrote pref- 
aces 10 Abraham di Boton’s “ Lehem Mishneh ” and 
Abraham ibn Asus’ “ Lehem Abbirim.” 
BinLioonaruv: Grass, Gallıa Judaiea. p. 3. 

6 


S.K. 


JOSEPH B. PETROS: Palestinian amora of 
tbe first generation ($d cent.). He was the father 

£ Joshua b, Levi’s Drst wife (Yer. M. K. iii. 5). 
He stood in friendly relations with Bar Kapparaand 
had a discussion with lim iu regardl to tie exposi- 
tion of a certain Biblieal verse (Gen. R. xeiv.). He 
is mentioued also as having had an argument with 


Zubrlai b ion a point of Biblieal exegesis. 
SEIREBONGE jagpen 1. Pet. Amer. sa: mern. 


. AS. W. 

JOSEPH B. PHINEHAS. See Fransrort- 
Ox-tin-MAIN. 

JOSEPH IBN PLAT (wbp, rarely uxbp; not 
“Pilat,” as Grütz deduces from the form ANDI, 0C- 
curringoncein “ Temim De‘in,” p. 40; and notiden- 
tical wich Ibn Bulat, or Bolat, ofEstella): Rabbinical 
authority of the twelfth century; born presumably 
in sonthera Spaiu, wbence he went to Provence and 
settled in Lunel, though Epstein is of opinion that 
he was born in the Byzantine empire. IF this is so, 
‚he may be identleal with the Joseph ibn nxbp whom 
Beujumin of Tudela met in Damascus (* Itinerary,” 
ed. Ashıer, 1. 48), He also spent some time in Rome, 
and may have traveled in Frunce, Lorraine, Lom- 
bardy, and Spain. According to Joseph ibn Zaddik, 
he ws Nourishiog in the year 12U5; according to 
Abruhnm b. Solomon of Torrutiel, he died in 1225; 
but according to others he died before 1198. Abra- 
ham b. David, Asher b. Meslullam, and Zerahjiah 
bu-Levi Gerondi, all of Lunel, received oral instruc- 
tion from him, and he corresponded with Zerahiah, 
and also with Abraham b. David of Posquieres, 
Maimonicdes, and Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne. 
He wrote a trealise on the prayers entitled “ Tikkun 
Soferim,” of which a fragment is extant, His haln- 
kie treatises, commentaries on various Talmudie 
books, such as Nedarim and Hullin, are quoted in 
the “Itpur” (it. 18e), te “Kol Bo” (No. 106), and 
*Shittalh Mekubbezet” to Nedarim (fol. %d), and ex- 
traets are to be found iu the Pardes; his name, how- 
ever, is cited in the last-named only in onc long 
eitation on the Benedictions (ed. Constantinople, fol. 
30-410). 
Bipnioamanıı 


it 
non 


1,287: @ 


Gross, Ga 
. Epsteit, in Monatsschrift, xl, 


M. R.—6. 
JOSEPH PORAT BEN MOSES (French, 
DON BENDIT): Tosafst of the thirteenth cen- 


try. "Che suruame “ Porat” is an allusion to Gen. 
.22. According to Gross, Joseph Porat is iden- 
tienl with Joseph of Cuen. who is cited by Samuel 
of Falnise as a rabbinical authority; but he can not, 
as supposed by Dembitzer (“ Ha-Hoker,” ii. 48 et 
329), be identitied with Joseph ben Moses of Troyes, 
the codisciple and opponent of Jacob Tam. Joseph 
Porat was the pupil, and perhaps the grandson, of 


Samuel ben Meir (RASHBaN), but certainiy was not 
his son, as erroneously given by Zacuto (“ Sefer ha- 
Yuhasin,” ed. Lovdon, p. 18). Joseph Porat wrore 
acommentary on the Tahnud, fragments of whichure 
found ja the Tosafot to Shabbat (52a) and Yoma (37, 
462). According to Dembitzer (..c.), all the passages 
eited in the Tosafot in the name of Joseph without 
any further indication are to be attributed to Joseph 
Porat, who is probablyalso the author ofa matbemat- 
ical work found in the Oppenheim collection under 
the name of Joseph ben Moses Zarfati. Probablyitis 
Joseph Porat whoisdesiguated as“ Joseph, grandson. 
of Samuel ben Meir,” in the manuseript commentary 


on the Pentateuch in the Bodleian Library (Neu- 
bauer, “Cut, Modi. Hebr. MSS.N : a0, ow- 
‚ever, Neubauer in Geiger's * Z . 216). 


BIBLIOGRAPRY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 348, 
& 8, 


I. Br. 


JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL. See Boxrıs, Jo- 
SEPIT BEN SAMUEL, 

JOSEPH, SAMUEL A.: Australian pioneerand 
politician; bora in London 1824; dierl in Sydney, New 
South Wales, Sopt. 25, 1809. At the age of eight- 
een heemigrated to New Zealand, and there acquired 
so thorouglıa knowledge of thenative language that 
he acted as interpreter to Sir George Grey when the 
latter undertook hisexpedition to pacify te Maoris. 
In 1855 Joseph removed to Sydney, where he becanıe 
associated in business with Jacob Levi BIontefiore, 
He was a member first of the lower and then of the 
upper house of the legislative assembly, besides 
filling the offices of president of the chamber of 
commerce and chairman of the City Bank. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Sept. 30, 1898. 
£3 GL. 


JOSEPH SAMUEL BEN ABRAHAM BEN 
JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM BARUCH BEN 
NERIAH: French rabbi; born at Aix, Provence; 
fourisbed at Avignon toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Like his father, Abraham ben Jo- 
seph of Aix, he was an adherent of Abba Mari of 
Lunel. During the religious controversy of 1303- 
1306, which great)y exeited the whole of southern 
France, hessent assurances of hissupport to Solomon 
ben Adret of Barcelona, who calls him, in tlıe cor- 
respondence between the two, “Joseph ben Samuel 
ben Abrahaın.” 


BiBLIOGRAPRY de Lattes, Rcsponsa, pp. 41, 4, 45; 
Renan-Neubauer, Les Rahbins Frangais, Dp. dl, 6j5, 


e. S.KR. 

JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL HA-HAZZAN 
(alsocalled Joseph ha-Mashbir): Karaite hakam 
of Haliez, Galiein; died in 1700; pupil of R. Nissim. 
He was the author of the following works, none of 
which has been published: “Porat Yosef,” on He- 
brew grammar and on the excellence of the Hebrew 
language; “Sheber Yosef,” on religious philosophy’; 
“Birke Yosef,” the subject of which is not known; 
a commentary on the ten Karaite articles of faith; 
“Ner Hokmah” or “Perush Seder ha-Teüillah,” a 
commentary on the prayer-book. Tlie last-numed 
work remained unfinisbed at the time of the death 
of the author. Joseph composed also numerous 
liturgiea! poems, which have been inserted in the 
Karaite prayer-book. A funeral oration was pro- 
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nownced over kim by Mordeeai, author of“ Dod Mor- 
dekai,” who had consulted him on the auswer he was 
to give wJacob Triglaud about the originof Karaisın. 
TıpLiognaniiy: Fürst, Qasch. des Karägyt. il. 8; Neubauer, 

Aus dor Petersburger Bibliothek, D- 33. 

KR. 1 Bu. 

JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL IBN REY: Ital- 
jun rabbi; died prumaturely in Venice April 2, 1608. 
is epitaphı (Wolf, *Bibl. Hebr.” iv. 1213) leaves 
it to be supposed that his surname was an equiva- 
jent for *son of a king.” Wolf, however (2), 
spellsit I Dei”), IIowastleauthorof a work 
entitled * Sefer Massoret,” a treatise on the Masorah, 
in which he endeavored to prove that there are no 
vcasonless or unjustitied repetitions in the Bible. 
Joseph is mentioned by Samuel Aboab im his re- 
sponsa * Debar Shemuel ” (No. 56). 


Bipnograrun: Pucun, Koneset Yiracl, D. 
‚Indliee, p. 34: Steinschneider, Cat. ut. col. 


D. M. SeL. 

JOSEPH SHALLIT BEN ELIEZER RI- 
CHETTI (RIQUETI): Italian scholar; born at 
Safed, Palestine; lived in the second half of the 
seventeenth century at Verona, where he direeted 
a Talmudical school. He was the author of “Hox 
mat ha-Mislkau ” or “ Iggerei Melcket ba-Mishk: 
(Mantua, 1676), on the construction of the First 
Temple. He also published a map of Palestine 
which Zuuz supposes to have been prepared as one 
of the illustrations of a Passover Hargadah. Be- 
sides his own works Joseph edited “ Hibbur Ma’asiy- 
‚yot” (Venice, 1646), a collection of moral tales, and 
Gershon ben Asher's “ Yihus ha-Zaddikim,” to which 
he added notes of his own (Mansua, 1676). 
Bipuockapny: Nepl-Ghlrondi. Toledat Gedole Yisracl p- 

»13; Zunz, in Asher's edition öf Benjamin of Tudela's Mas- 


saot, Mi. 388; Steinschneider, Cat, Bowl, col. 15%; Morcara, 
Tnätee, p. 3. 
@. I. Br 


JOSEPH BEN SHESHET LATIMI: Span- 
ish liturgical poet; lived at Leridu ia tbe thirteenth 
and fourteenth eenturies. In 1308 he wroteu prayer 
entitled “Elef Alfin” (comp. Dan. vii. 10), consist- 
ing of one thousand words, each word beginning 
with the letter X, and euch verse with the last word 
of the preceding, The “ Elef Alfin” was included 
in the collection “Kobez Wikkuhim,” published 
first at Constantinople, later at Breslau (1344). 
Biptioorapnv:, Zunz, Literaturgeseh. p. 409; Landshuth, 

"Ummue ha bla, D- 98. 

G 1. Bir. 

JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON (JOSEPH DAR- 
SHAN OF POSEN): German preacher; born at 
Posen io 1601; died there in 1696. When a youth 
Joseph studied at Byelaya Tzerkov, Russia, where 
he seems to have seltled, for in 1648 lie was an eye- 
itness of the Clmiielnicki massacres. Josepli suc- 
ceecled in eseaping to his native town, where he was 
appointed preacher in 1676, helding the office till 
his death. The following three works of his ap- 
peared at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1679: “ Yesud 
Yosef,” a denuncintion of certain sins; "Sedeh Bo- 

i tic commentary ou Perck Shiralı; auıl 
t," aeollection of psahnsand prayers. 
Among his many unpublished works Ihe following 
iwo may be mentioned: * Wa-Yekatkel Yosef.” ser- 
mons arranged iu the order of the parasbiyyot. and 


309; Martara, 


“ Wa-Yelaklket Yosef,” colleetanen of cabalistic and 
midrashie works, in the same order. 


Dintaosnarıy; Fucnn, Koneset Tisrm 
Monatsschrift, xiv. BL; Steinschneideı 
ss M. Sen. 
JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON OF CARCAS- 

SONNE: French liturgical poet of the eleventh 
century. Hewrotea Hanukkahı * yozer” beginni 
*Odeka ki auafta,” wlıich is mentioned by Rı 
his commentary ou Eze) 1.18, Joseph took the 
material fortlis yozer from varionshhaggadot, work- 
ing it over in a payyetaniestyle. Iris composed of 
verses o[ three lines euch, arranged in alphabetical 
order. 


BipLiograruy; Landshuth, “Ammude, ha-'Ahadah. v. Mi 
Zunz. Literaturgesch. p. 123} Gross, Gallia Judaica, D. 64. 


ss, A. Pr. 

JOSEPH SOLOMON DELMEDIGO. See 
DELNEDIGO, JOSErH SoLoMoN. 

JOSEPH TAITAZAR. Sce Tarrazax, Jossen. 


JOSEPH TOB ELEM. Sce BoxfsıLs, Josern 
u». BANUEL. 

JOSEPH BEN TOBIAH: Farmer ofthe Egyp- 
tian royal revenues from about R0 to 188 m.C. ; 
nephew, on bis mother's side, of the high priest 
Onias 1I.; founder of tie Tobiade family, which 
held an important place iu (he polities of Juden 
until the exeeution of jts last member, Menelaus 
(162 2.c.). When Oxras wilhheld the tribute at the 
time of Ptolemy IY., Philopator, Athenion wassent 
to Juden to insist upon its payment. Onias, how- 
ever, persisted in his attitude, and when matters 
came to a crisis Joseph hastened from his native vil- 
lage Plicola to Jerusalein, remonstruted with his 
uncle for thus eudangering the welfure of the Jews, 
and succeeded in obtuining permission to go to Al- 
esandria to settle the matter with Ptolemy himself, 
He then eonvoked the peopfe in the enurt of the 
Temple, trauquilized them in regard to the issue of 
the contliet, and caused hiwself to be proclaimed 
leader. As such he received Ptolemy’s ambussador 
with the greatest honors, made him costly presents, 
aud persuaded Jim to return to Alexandria, whither 
hie promised to follow soon afterward. 

Having no menus of his own, Joseph borrowed 
money from friends in Samarin so as 10 appear with 
dignity at the Egyptian eourt, and proceeded to Al- 
‚xandria. Already predisposed in his favor through 
the recommendations of Alhenion, Ptolemy was 

charımed with Josepl'sbumorund wit, 


p. 464; Pertos 
4 Boat. col. 1 


m. 


Visits and asked him to consider himself a 
Egypt as guest during his stay in the Bgyptian 
Eavoy capital, Tlie offense given by Onias 
Extraor- was attributed to his great age, 
dinary. Joseph was recoguiz. 


leader of Juden. Tlis vieto 
followed by another: he ckeverly managed to ob 
the oflee of chief tax-colleetorof Phenieiaand Cwie- 
Syria. A force of two thousand solliers was given 
10 him by Prolemy, aud he did not scruple to use 
the greutest severity in levyiug tuxes. Thus in 
Ascnlon and Seythopolis he Vehraded, and then confis- 
ated 10 the erown the possessions ol, Lwenty of the 
most distinguished eitizens for refusiag 10 pay their 
taxcs, 
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Joseph oecupied the position of Inx-colleetor, or 
rather of governor, for twenty-two years, and ac- 
cumnlated immense riches, the infiuence of which 
was felt throughout Judea. But though Joseph’s 
administration was materially benefieial to Judea, it 
was ethically pernicious; he and the members of 
is family introduced that corruption and dissolute- 
ness which were characteristic of the Hellenie conrt 
of Alexandria. The poor Jewish agrieulturists, be- 
coming suddenly rich, began to copy degenerate 
customs,. To these evils were added the dis- 
sensions that arose between theseven sonsof Joseph 
by his first marriage and Hyrcanus, his son by his 
second wife, which dissensions divided Judeu into 
two hostile camps—Oniadces and Tobiades. 


BinLiOGRAPHY: Josoplus, Ant, xü. 4; Ew 
Kierzfeid, Gesch. des Folie Tiyraet, 1 
IB etseq.; Sci 
Büchler, 
Weilhausen, Israclitische und Jüdische 


6. 


JOSEPH BEN URI SHERAGA: Rus 
Yiturgist of the seventeenth century; bom iu Ko- 
briu, government of Grodno. He was the author 
of “ Ma’arukalı Hadushah ” (Frankfort-on-the-Maiv, 
1899), contsining three selihot in commemoration of 
the persecutions of the Jews of Kaidan and Zaus- 
mer in 1698. The first, beginning *Allut batuah,” 
is unique in that not only are the verses arranged in 
alpimbetical order, but each verse begios with the 
name of the corresponding letter, This selihah is 
provided with a commentary written by the author 
himself. 


Biplioskanny: Fürst, BIDR. Sud, % 81: Steinschneider, Jeu- 
ist Dilerature, ». 30; Zunz, Literatürgesch. p. 4: 
K 3 


. Ser. 


JOSEPH BEN UZZIEL: Supposed autlıor of 
acabulistie work which is often quoted by Recanati, 
in his commentary on the Pentateuch, under the 
titie of *Baraita de-R. Yosef b. “Uzziel,” which 
is entilled “Mishnat Yosef db. ‘Uzziel” in Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MS$.” (No. 1947, 3a) 
Neubauer deseribes this work as a commentary on 
the *Sefer Yeyirah,” but it seems from Oppenheim 
(“ Kohelet Dawid,” p. 352, No, 965) that it isa sup- 
plement to it. Under the title “Shorashim” a 
copy is found in the Parma Library (De Rossi, No. 
1138, 12). Joseph b, Uzzielisoften eited in the com- 
ınentary to the Alphabet of Ben Sira, where he is 
called Ben Sira’s grandson and where his opinion 
sometimes differs from that held by hisfather. Stei 
schneider (in Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 84) 
identifies this Joseph b. Uzziel witl the author of 
the eabalistic work, Apparently Oppenheim was of 
the same opinion, for he appended to the name of 
Joseph b. Uzziel Ihe words “a diseiple of Jereminh.” 
Some marginal notes ou a Mahzor (Neubauer, Ze, 


No. 1039) are headed buny ja mov nem. 
6. 


M. SEL. 


JOSEPH ZABARA (Joseph ben Meir Za- 
bara): Spanish physiciau. satirist, aud poet of (he 
begiuniug of the thirteenth century; born and died 
io Barcelona. He studied in Narboune under Jo- 
seph Kimbi, wo twice quotes Zabara on Proverbs, 
The only work kuown to be his is the “ Sefer Sha‘a- 
shu‘im,” published by Isauc Arish, Constantinople, 
VIL—18 


1577, and republished in 1865 in “ Ha-Lebanon," and 
agafı by Senior Sachs (" Yeu Lebanon,” Paris, 1866). 
The Constantinople edition contains three othe: 
tions, probably of the same work. It isa book of 
stories and fables, after the model of the “ Kalilah 
wa-Dimoah,” which arc supposed 10 be communi- 
eated to the author by a giaut munel “Enan Mana- 
taslı” during. series of visits. Many of them relate 
10 tbe wickedness and guile of women, including a 
purallel to the * Widow of Ephesus.” Another is 
a variant of“ the clever girl” (eoınp. Jacobs, “ Indian 
Fairy Tales,” p. 251), while an abstract of the story 
of Tobit forms the subject of another tale. The 
book eoneludes with the return of the author to Bar- 
celona, “where dwells the great prince R. Sheshet 
Benveniste.” 


BiBLIOORATUT: Steinschneider. in Ersch and Gruber, Aucıg, 
i., part 31, p. 98; Abrahaıns, in 4. Q. R. v 3 

Telın an afmast Conipiede Kugiist tansl.): ©. Sachs. Intro 

Auction to Yen Lebanon. 5 

6 B 

JOSEPH B. ZACHARIAH: Jewish general of 
the Maccabean period. He, together with Azariah, 
was left in charge of the forces when tlıe Maecabean 
brothers Judah, Jonatban, and Simon were obliged 
to go to Gilead and Galilee for the protection of the 
Jews there {I Mace. v, 18; Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 
8,82). Although Judah bad expressiy commauded 
Joseph and Azuriah to fight no battles, they, beiny 
ambitious to make a name for themselves, attacked 
the city of Jubneb. The Syrinns under Gorgias re- 
pulsed them with a loss of 2,000 men, and pursted 
them into Juden {I Mace. v. 56-62; Josephus, Le, 
80). 

© 8. En. 

JOSEPH BEN ZADDIK: Rabbi in Arevalo, 
Spain, during the fifteenth century; author of a 
trentise entitled * Zeker Zaddik,” on ritual matters, 
in fty chapters, stil in manuscript. The last 
chapter contains a chronicle of Jewish worthies 
from the Creation down to the day of the writer; 
the last entry being dated 1497. A few of the 
events near or in bis own £ime are treated somewhat 
fully. The rest is made up of names and dates 
which are ofteu sadly «istorted, both by the author 
and by the writer 0f te manuseript. Nenrly all 
the data given in the historical chapter are found 
in the “ Yuhasin” of Abraham Zacuto. According 
to Neubauer (who has printed tie chapter in his 
“M. J. C.” i. 85-100), the {wo authors drew from a 
common source. 


BIBLIOGRAPAY idem, Cat, 
Bodt. Hebi e Lo wi. 
22 eu. (where Gorreetiäns of ie toxLanuy be Lound)! Michach 


Or ha. -Hayyim, No. 1W5l. @ 

JOSEPH ZARFATI (so called because he be- 
longed tothe Freuch synagogue): Convert to Chris- 
tianity and missionary tothe Jewsat Rome; died be- 
fore 1597. He accepted Christianity in 1552, taking 
the name of Andrea (Filippo?) di Monti (mare 
correctly del Monte) in honor of JuliusIII. He 
was born in Fez, and hence is sometimes called 
“Joseph Moro.” Beginning with 1576, he delivered 
sermons haviog for their object the conversion of 
the Jews, which the latter were compelied to attend. 
He also wrote, ia Italian, works agalust the Jews, 
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as “ Confusione dei Gindei.” which he publisbed iu 
Hehrew under the title Hmmm nam. Tlie Roman 
Jews thereupon protestel to the Curia, and refused 
to listen to his sermons. Nor was he more success- 
ful with his * Lettera di Pace” (abw nnas), which 
he issuerl in 1591. As censor ol Hebrew works in 
Spoleto aud later in Rome he did much harın to 
tie Jews. He was snspected of having enbezzled 
money and of having accepted bribes. 

Margulies belicves bim to be identical with the Jo- 
scph Moro mentioned by Joseph ha-Kohen (* Emek 
ha-Bakah,” pp. 111, 119) as having on the Day 
of Atönement, 158, force his way into the syna- 
gogue at Recauati witha erucifix in his hand, which 
De pluced in the Ark. Joseph ha-Kohen says that, 
Zarfati’s Christian name was“ Filippo,” which name 
hie may have taken in addition to “ Andrea. 


Rınuoarapny:, Berliner, 
idem, Gesch, der Jud 
aud Rieger, Gesch 
schrift, 1508, Pr; R 
Comarsuip of Hebreio Bunlis, pp. 
gulies, In Berliner Fortschrift, pp. 


£ 


LE- 

JOSEPH (Josel) BEN ZEEB WOLF LEVI: 
Rabbi in Lesin during tbe first half of the cigbt- 
eenth century. He was the author of a nper- 
commentary on Rashi to te Pentateuch entitied 
“Til’erer Yosef” (Prague, 1724); it deals with the 
first threu Looks of the Pentateuch. 


BinrivoRariry: Zunz, Zeitschrift, p. 363; 8 
Zoult. No. 08, 


inschneider, Cat. 


6. 

JOSEPHS, MICHAEL (known ulsoas Myer 
Königsberg): English Hebraist and commuaal 
worker; boru in Königsberg Oct. 8, 1763; die in 
London Feb. 9, 1949. He left his native town in 
his thirteenth year for Berlin, where he attended the 
Talmudical colleges and met Moses Meidelssohn. 
In 1781 he went to London, where wiile engagiag 
in commercial pursuits he retained his attachment 
to Hebrew literature. He contributed to Hebrew 
periodienls; and his poetical writings appenred in 
the *Hebrew Review," the * Voice of Jacob,” and 
the *Jewislı Ohroniele.” In conjunction with Chief 
Rabbi Herschell and Dr. Van Oven, he established 
in 1818 the Jews’ Free School, which became tliere- 
after the chief object of his devotion, he himself in- 
structing and examining both pupils and teachers. 
He served also as life-governor of tlıe Jews’ Hos- 
pital. 

Asa Hebruist Josephs exeelled all his conteinpo- 
raries in England. He edited an English-Hebrew 
dictionary under the title “ Midrash Millin. 
BIBLIOGRATHY: Jcw. Chron. Feb. 16, )849; May 1, 1008; Mo- 

rais, Eminent Teracliten 3.7. 

S. GL. 

JOSEPHS, WALTER: English edicationist 
and communal worker; horm in London Nov. 22, 
1804; died Jan. 24, 1898. He was closely connected 
with the management of the following institutions: 
Jews’ Free School: Jews’ Infant School (honorary 
secretary from ts foundation in 1840): West Metro- 
politan Jews’ School; Jews’ Emigration Society; 
Jews’ Hospital; and the Anglo-Jewish Assoeiation. 
In Jan.. 1877, he was presented with a testimonial in 


Tecognition of his long services in the cause of Jewish 
ednention. 


Josephs was a frequent contributer to tie Jewish 
press on questions of ritun! medifieation: and in 
1874 he formed the Association [or Eifectiog a Modi- 
ücalion in the Liturgy of (he German Jews. In 
3887 he had becn presented with Ihe Freedom of the 
city of London; and he was the first Jew (0 be ad- 
mitted a member of the Drapers' Company. 


Biptiocnarav: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Jav.. 1808. 
=. GL. 


JOSEPHSTADT. Sce Pracve. 


JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS: General and histo- 
Yian; born in 37.0789; diedafter 100. He boasts of 
belongiug to tie Hasmonean race on his mother's 
side (* Vita,"&1). His greut-grandfather was Simon 
“the Stammerer.” Asa boy Josephus was distin- 
guished for bis g004 memory and his case in karn- 
ing. IIe passed tluwough the schools of the Phar 
sers, the Saddueces, aud the Essenes in turn, and 
then spent three years in the desert with a certain 
Buuus. When nineteen ycars old he attached him- 
self finally to the party of the Plarisces (fd. $ 2), 
In his twenty-sixth year he had ocension to journey 
to Rome in the interests of certain priests who had 
beeu seut thither in chains by the procnrator Felix. 
Here he obtained the favor of the empress Poppiea. 

Shortly after the return of Josephus to Jerusalem 
(66) the great Jewish war broke out, and the de- 
feuse of Galilee was entrusted to lim by the Sun- 


hedria in Jerusalem (“B. J.” ii, 0,84; * Vita,” 
&7). Whythis most important post wus allotteil to 
him is not known. In his autobiographıy he states 
that he was sent there iu order to tranquilize the 


province anıl to keep it faithful to the Romans, for 
ouly part of it had revolted (“ Vita,” $ 7; comp. 


814). This is plafaly a distartion of 
Appointed ıhe facts, since Galilee was always 
Governor most inclined to war. He was ac- 


of Galilee. companied by two ınen lenrned in the 
Law, Jonzur and Judas, sent by the 
Sanlıedrin to watch over his actions. He sent them 
back to Jerusalem (dd. 88 7, 12, 14), and then 
proceeded to orgunize the administration of the 
province; justituting a sanhedrin of seventy mem- 
bers, aud governiug the cities through a council 
of seven men, an Institution afterward extended 
throughout Palestine under the title “The Seven 
Best of the City.” He naintained striet discipline 
among the troops, which numbered abont 100,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalıy ; he surrounded himself 
with 500 guards; and he fortified and provisioned a 
(erablc number of cities (db. &8 12-14; “B. I.” 
5-8). 

Though a striet adherent of te Law, he was ac- 
eused of treachery by some of the zealous patriots 
and especiully by.Tonx or GiscaLa. But the deeds 
of which Josephus was accused may be interpreted 
to his honor. Young men from the village of Daba- 
Hitta had stolen trensure from the governor of King 
Agrippa. Josephus had taken it with the intention 
of rostoring it to the king. The report was sprend 
that he was a tinitor, and the people were incited 
against him by Jolm of Giscalaand Jesus b. Zuppha 
iu Tarichren. He was in danger of being killed, 


but he sueeeeded in making tlıe Taricheans believe 
hat he intended to use the treusure forthe fortißien- 
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tions of their eity. People from Tiberias, however, 
surrouncded his house with the Intention of setting 
it on fire, Their leaders were enticed within and 
there wbipped and mutilated; and the Tiberians 
thereupon took to fight ("B. J.” ü. 21, 88 8-5: 
somewhat differently, “ Vita,” $$ 26-30). Not long 
afterward John went to Tiberias witli the intention 
of murdering Josephus; but the latter fled to Tari- 
cha, which city was so devotet to him that war 
would have ensued between itand Tiberias had he 
not restrained the Inbabitants (“B. J.” ii. 21,8 6; 
“Vita,” &3 16-18). 

John’s next scheme was to have Josephus ac- 
used before the Sanhedrinat Jerusalem. The most 
infinential members, being convinced of Josephus’ 
guilt, sent fonr of their number with a force of 2,500 
men to depose him. He, however, pretended to be 
vecupied with preparations for war; and the delc- 

gatescould notsce him. Several Gal- 
Antagonism ileaus went voluntarily to Jerusalem 
of John to demand the recall of the envoys. 
of Giscala. ’The latter then ordained a day for 
general fasting and prayer in Tiberias, 
but ‚Josephus fell upon his opponents with his 
armed gunrds. A few days afterward messengers 
from Jerusulem brought letters in which the leaders 
of (he people confirined Lim in his position as gov- 
eımor of Galilee. Ho sont the Sanhedrin delegates 
back to Jerusalem in chains, and subdued Ly force 
the inhabitants of erias, who were in revolt 
against him ("B. I.” ii. 21, 87; “ Vita,” 88 38-64) 
They, however, still refuscd to recognize Josephus: 
but by aruse he again overcame tem (* B. J.” ib. 
&8.8-10; © Vita,” 88 32-84; comp. $$.08, 69). 

Sepphorisnow asked foranılreceiveda Roman gar- 
rison in order to be safe from tlierebels. Josephus, 
who was obliged to hecd the iusistence of his follow- 
ers, tricd to punisli the city before the Romans ar- 
rived; but hearing tbat the last-named were on the 
way he beat a retvent, When the troop sent by Ces- 
tius Gallus had entered Sepphonis, it was no longer 
possible for Josephus to stormtheeity. A few days 
huter the Romans made a sortie, and Josephus was 
dofeated (* Vita,” 88 67-71). He was more success- 
ful against Sylla, a lieutenant of Kiug Agrippa, 
wlom he put to Night. beyond the Jordan (ib. 88 
73,18). 

In the spring of 67 the Romans under Vespasian 
and Titus began the war. Josephus was eneamped 
near ‚the village of Garis, not far from Sepphoris; 
but he was forced to draw back upon Tiberias be- 
enuse his men had fied at the approach of the Ro- 
mans (B.$71; °B. J.” iii, 6,88 2-3). Hedemanded 
of Jerusalem whether or not he should treat with 
Vespasian, and asked for reenforcements. The San- 
hedrin was unable to comply with his request; and 
Josephus entrenched his troops at Jorarara (May, 
67), which place was besieged by Vespasian on the 
following day. Josephus had reeonrse to all passi- 
be stiatagems; but in spite of these and of marvel- 
ous (leeds of valor performed by the defenders, the 
Romans, afterasiege of forty-seven days, forced their 
way into the city, which with the fortidentions was 
tazed to the ground (July, 61. Josephus escaped 


into a cistern couneeted with a cave in which he 
found forty solliers. Their hiding-pluce was dis- 


covered; and Josephus, whose life had been ussured. 
to him by the Romans through the Intervention of 
a friend numed Nicanor, escaped ouly by playinga 
trick on his companions. He persusded them to 
kii} each other after drawing lots, but arranged to 
be the last, and then surrendered to the Romans with 
one companiou (“B. J. 8,88 1-8). Led before 
Vespasian, Josephus, asserting earnestly that he pos- 
sessed the prophetie gift, prophesied that that gen- 
eral would become emperor (62. $9). According to 
the Talmad, Johanan b. Zakkai had made the same 
Ppropheey, and heathen priests bad foretold the ac- 
cession of Vespasian and Titus to theimperial throne 
{see Schürer, “Gesch.” i. 618). Josephus’ actions 
from this time on do not cover bim witlı glory; and 
the suspieion of treachery rests beavily upon him. 
Jogephus, when Vespasian gave him his frcedam 
@B. J.” iv. 10,8 7), acwordiug to custom adopted 
Vespasian’s family name, “ Flavius”; and when Ves- 
pasian became emperor, Josephus ac- 
Wins companied him to Alexandria (“ Vita,” 
Favor of &75). While still a prisoner he mar- 
Vespasian. ried, at Vespasian’s command, a Jew- 
ish captive from Cxsaren. She, how- 
ever, did not remain with him long, but left him when 
he was in Alexandria. It seems, however, that he 
had already beeu married some time before, and that 
bis first wife, as weil as his mother and all hisaristo- 
cratic relatives, remained in Jerusalem during the 
siege (“B. 4.” v.9. 4). Josepbusreturned to Pales- 
tine in thesuiteof Titus (* Vita,” 875: “ Contra Ap.” 
i. 9); and during the siege of the capital he was conı- 
isk o£hislife, to call upon the rebellious 
On the one hand, tie Jewsdesired 
to captureand punisl: bim; on the other, the Romans, 
whenever they were beaten, held him for a traitor, 
Titus, however, paid »o heed 10 the accusations of 
the soldiers (* Vita,” 875). After the capture of 
Jerusalem, he gave Josephus permission to take 
wbatsoever be chose. The latter took a few sucred 
books and asked only for the freedom of certain 
persons. He rescued 190 women and children who 
had been sbut up iu the sanetuary. He also begged 
Titus to rescue three persons whom he found eruci- 
fied; and one of them actually recovered by careful 
nursing (ö2.). AsaRoman garrison wastobe placed 
üpon Josephns’ estate near Jerusalem, Titus gave 
him other land ia the plain. He retumed with 
Titus to Rome, and there received high honors 
from Vespasiau, including Roman citizenship and a 
yearly pension. He received also a fine estate in 
Judea, so that he was able to devote himself to 
writing without pecuniary anxiety. Josephus was 
oceasionally calumniated by hiscoreligionists, Thus 
a certain Jonathan, who had raised a rebellion in 
Cyrene, claimed that he had received arms and 
money from Tosephns; but Vespasian was not mis 
led by the falschond (@. & 76; “B. J.” vi. 11, 
1-3). The emperor Domitian punished certain Jews 
who had siandered Josephus; and he freed the 
‚Judean estate of his favorite from taxes. Josephus 
was also in favor witlı the empress Domitin. 
The woman married by Josephus in Al 
bore him three sons, of whom only one, Hy 


was living at the time that the “ Vita” was written. 
He divorced ber and married a Jewess from Creie, 
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who bore him twosons, Justus, in the 
Vespasian, and Simonitles, sumamed \eripp: " 

years Inter. Josephus’ antobiograpby was written 
after the death of Agrippu IL. ” 365), which 
oceanred in the third year of Trajan (.e., 100). The 
date of Josephus’ death isuneertain. Ir issatd that 

a statue of him was erecteil I Rome after his death 
(Ensehtus, “Hist, Bocl.” ifi. 9; Jerome, “De 
Ulustribus,” $ 18). 

‚Josephus’ numerons and comprelicnsive writings 
ar of value not only for the historieul data which 
they contain, but also as au apology of Judatsm, 
His works are: 

(1) “Coneerning the Jewish War” (Greck, 
Hy reis "Iowdaisod Tloruov), usually eited as * Bellum 
Judalcum,” in seven books (" Ant.” xx. 11; © Vita,” 
& 74); in some mavuseripts aud Dı Stephan Byzant 
(6.7. Yaoayig), Torupia Iordainot: ToAtpmv Tlpos "Popaiowg, 
which Niese holds to be correct. Vou Gutschmid. 
however (* Kleine Schriften,” iv. 348), accepts Ihe 
title TEepl'A>.&oeug (“ Oouceruing the Capture ”), found 
in most manuseripts: but (his title probably orig- 
‚ated in Christian circles. The division juto seven 


ü 
twoks belongs to Josephus himself (* Ant.” xiüi, 10, 


&6; xviil, 1,82), and was known to Porphyry (“ Peri 
Apoches," iv. 11, p. 70). Iu addition to a long in- 
troduction, they cover the period from Antiochus 
Epiphaues to the miuor events that followed the 
war. Josephus wrote f] allyin Ara- 
mei tie Jews in 
Parthia, Babylonia, Adiabene, Arabia, ete. (*B. I.” 
Preface, 3%. Ata later time ho deeided to publish 
the history of the war in Greek also, and for this he 
had to receive help froın others in the matter of style 
(“Contra Ap.”i.&9). The supposition is possible 
that the original, which is entirely lost, was not as 
favorable to the ‚Romaus as was he Greck versi 


tory the Contradictorg. 
flatter the Romans or to.disparage the Jews (11.8 


2). 
Ho himself pretends not to have flattered the Ro- 


maus, though he is distinetly partial to them. He 
emphasizes his exactuess (e.g., “ Vita,” $4); but his 
elaitn thereto is justified only when he states bare 
facts. He writes partly asaueye-witness and partiy 
from reports obtained from eye-witnesses (* Contra 
Ap.” 3.89); andhe had alrcady begun to Inake notes 
during the siege of Jerusalem. Both Vespasian and 
Titns, to w] ‚om the work was submitied, praised bis 
accuracy. The latter even wrote on 
The Works the manuscript (hat it oughtto bepub- 
of lished (* Yita,” 8 65). King Agrippa 
Josephus. I1.testißed in no less than sixty-twolet- 
tersthat he found the account accurate 
(6); and similar praise was given by relatives of 
the king (Contra Ap.”i.$9). His rival, Justus of 
Tiberias, wrote his history twenty years later, while 
Josephus deseribed the war immediately alter the 
events (* Vita,” & 65). 

The work was presented to Vespasian. and must 
therefore have been completed before the year ’D. 
Tiie last events mentioned arc of the year 78; but 
the account must have beeu written after the yeur 
75: for Josephus refers to he Temple of Peace as 
being alvendy Anisbed (“B. I.” vi, 5,8 n. I is 
necessary 10 assume a period ol a few years between 


the end of the war and the final composition, other 
works ou the war having alrendy been published, 
as the introduetions to the “Bellum Judaicum” 
and to the * Antiquitates Judaic®” show. For the 
eveuts preceding the war the sume sources must be 
assumeil as for the “ Antiquities.” Tlie events of 
the war itself Le knew exactly except flo occur- 
reuces in the belengucred eity of Jerusalem, which 
facts he could get only From deserters. For the 
eveuts within the Roman camp he doubtless nıade 
use of Vespasian’s “ Memorabilia.” The statement 
of Sulpieias Severus (" Chron.” ii. 30, & 6), that the 
"Vemple was burued at the express command of 
Titus, has not the credence possessed by Josephus’ 
account (*B. J.” vi. 4, $8 5-7), which is to the effect 
that this happened eontrary to the will of Titus, 
Schlatter's supposition, that Joseplius is less credit- 
able than Juliauus Antonius, is unfounded. 

(2) “The Antiquitiesofthe Jews” (Greck, 'Iov- 
das; "Apxwokoyla; Latiu, * Antiquitates ‚Tudaicre”). 
This is the most important of his works, and, indeed, 
one of the greatest of all antiquity. Tt comprises 
twenty books, and is so arranged that it might be 
placed side by side with te Roman history of Dio- 
nysius of Halicaruassus, wlich ikewise consisted of 
twenty books. It was the purpose of Josophus to 
glorify the Jewish people, so often misunderstood, 
in the eyes of tie Greco-Roman world. Te wrote it 
in the thirteenth ycar of Domitian (95) aud iu the 
Afty-sisth yeur of his life. It commences with the 
creation ol the world, and carries the history ot the 
Jews down to the outbreak of ihe war in 66. In 
this stupeudous work the individual books are pre- 
ceded by au introduction which briefly iudientes 
their contents; but it isdoubtf£ul whether these orig- 
inated with Josephus. The work falls into the fol- 
lowing di DEH 

(a) Books. ch. 7 to Book xi. ch. 6, parallel with the 
books of tlıe Bible from Ihe creation of the world to 
the rescue of the Jews under Artaxerxes in Persia. 
Here Josephus desires only to reproduce in Greek 
wbat may be read in the Hebrew Seriptures (* Ant.” 
Preface, &3; x. 10,$6). He has, however, omitted 
or endenvorel to exeuse whnterer might give of- 
fense. The story of the Golden Calf is wholly lack- 
ing; and exeuses are found for (he murmuriug of 
the children of Israel. The Septungint is used 
throughout, und even its style is imitated, though 
at times he deviates from this sonree (comp. “ Ant.” 
vi. 4,81, with Sam, ix. 2%. Asa learned Phar- 
isee, Joseplus must have known enougli Hebrew to 
make use of the original: this is shown by his ex- 
plainiog numerous Hebrew proper names, as the 
Hellenist Eupolemus had done before him; see, for 
example, “Ant.” i. 1,82 (comp. ge iii. 20) 
: 3.7, 8 3 (comp. Ex. 
1.12, 83 (comp. Gen. 
xxv. 10); vili. 5, 83 (comp. I Rings ix. 18, LXX.). 

The mythsand legendsseautered through this nar- 
rative deserve special attention. Fusebius (* De- 
monstratio Evangelica,” vi. 30) had already noticed 
that the traditions (devrepöozıg) ol the Rahbis are to 
be fonnd in Josephus’ work: and it is from him 
that many haggadot came to the Church Fatheis. 
‚Tosephus vemurks (see B. M. 86h) that every one of 
the three angels who appeared 10 Abraham had a 
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special mission. This is also found in Philo (“De 
Abrabamo,” £$ 22, 28) and in Justin Martyr (“ Dial. 
cam Tryph.”$ 56). The story of tlıe Patriarchs 
and of Moses is especially rich in such legends. He 
extolsthe beauty of Mosesand relates how even asa 
child the latter frightened Pharach; and he gives 
+ho name of Pharaoh’s daughter, all of which is to 
be found in Talmud and Midrash, Thehaggadot are 
told in an uttractive manner; and their appearance 
bere shows their antiquity. 

Altbough Josephus’ treatment of Biblical data is 
very free, it is of importance for the history of Bib- 
ienlexegesis, Hegives the number ofbooksin theBi- 
bleastwenty-two, whereas the Rabbis count twenty- 
four. He makes use of Hellenistie allegory; aud his 
symboltzation of Lie Tubernacle and of the priest!y 
(ments is similar to that of Philo (* Aut.” iii. 7). He 
isvery carefultocmphasizethehungaityandthehigh 
moral contentsof the Law (40. xvi.2,$ 4). Heisusu- 
ally in harmony with the rabbinical Halakah. . The 

blasphemer against God, after having 
Importance been stoned, is hanged (ib. iv. 8, &6; 
for comp. Sanlı. 4öb). The Iaw concern- 

Biblical inginjury done to a woman with child 

Exegesis. (E i. 29) makes a second fine ob- 
satory, besides the one paid to the 
woman's husband, because the population has been 
diminished (* Ant.” iv. 8, $ 83)—a point of view not 
taken inte Halakah. Wishing to represent Jewish 
law as favorably as possible, lie states that a judge 
who accepts a bribe is to be punished witl deatlı 
(“Contra Ap.” ii. 27), which is not at all the case. 
The eommand in Ex. xxil. 23is used by Josephus 
for the following excellent doctrine: “Let no one 
blaspheme those gods which other cities esteem 
such; nor may any one steal what belongs to stiange 
temples nor take away the gifts that are dedicated 
to any god” (*Ant.” iv. 8, $ 10), which was not in 
the spirit of the Pharisces toward idolatry. Hesays 
that the whole eity was interdicted to leprous per- 
sons (*B. J.” v. 5,86), whereas it was only the Tem- 
ple which they might not enter. Josephus goes 
farther than Ihe Bible, in order to destroy the fable 
that Moses was aflieted with leprosy. He teaches 
that the first-born, not only of an ass, but ofall un- 
elean animals, is to be redeemeil (“ Ant.” iv. 4, $ 4), 
in order to remove all grounds for the idea that this 
animal oeenpied a peculiar position in Jewisli huw 
(see Ass-Wonrstrir), an elaboration of the lew found 
also in Plilo, Tu other respeets Josephus presents 
an older stratum than does the rabbinical Halakah ; 
«.9., when he interprets Lev. xxii. 28 to menn that 
an animal may mot be sacrificed on the same day 
with jts mother (Ö. xii. 9, 84), having in view an 
older period when penple ate only the ment of sac- 
vißices. This is also held by Geiger, who sees in it 
traces of the Sadducean standpoint. In other cases 
Josephus givesthe pragtise as it obtained in his day ; 
namely, that the high priest, and nat the king, read 
the Law on the Fenst of Tabernacles in the seventli 
year (* Ant” iv. 8,819). 

‚That Josephus wrote wholly from a Jewish point 
of view may be seen from his misunderstanding of 
the use of terms bynon-Jewish authorities, This 
was the cause, for instauce, of his placiug the eap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Pompey upon the Day of Atone- 


ment (* Ant.” xiv.4,$3), wherereally a Sabbatlı was 
intended; he does not secm to have known that the 
Gentile authorities were in the habit of calling 
the Sabbath a fast-day. Josephus shows himself 
perfeetly familiar with Jewish practical life, and it 
is wrong to suppose tlıat his knowledge is faulty, or 
that with the Japse o£ time he had forgotten much 
(Olitzki, “Flavius Josephus und die Haluchn,” pp. 
25,27). Hehad intended to write a separate work 
on the laws; and therefore he treats some briefiy, 
while others he does not mention at all. 

Josephus wished to confrm the Biblical data 
wherever they came in touch with the history of 
other peoples. Ta the first eleven books the follow- 

ing non-Biblical authors are cited: 


Non- Berosus, Hieronyms the Egyptian, 
Biblical Moascas, Nicholas of Damascus (1.8, & 
Authors 6); Manetho, Berosus, Mochus, Hos- 

Cited. tieus, Hieronymus, Hesiod, Hecate- 


us, Hellanieus, Acusilaus, Ephorus, 
Nicholas (id. &9); the * Siby] ” (apparently ihe pagan 
Sihyl, as the term vi #eoi shows: see Stade’s * Zeit- 
schrift,” 1895, xv. 161), Iestieus (i. 4, 8 8); Bero- 
sus, Hecateus, Nicholas (i. 7, 2); Malchus, after 
a quotation from Alexander Polyhistor {i. 1); 


Homer (vii.3,$ 2); Nicholas (vi. 5, 8 2); Menander, 
Dion (viii. 5, $2); Herodotns (ib. 6,82; 10,88 2, 8): 


Menander (2.18, 5 2: ix. 14, 82); Herodotus, Bero- 
sus (x. 1, $4); Berosus (dd. 2, 8 2); Berosus, Megas- 
thenes, Diocles, Philostratus (2. 11,81). Josephus 
had not read all these authors; but he probably ob- 
tained his eitations from the great works of Alex- 
ander Polybistor, Nicholas of Damascus, and Strabo 
(the citations have been coliected by Th. Reinach, 
“Textes d’Auteurs Grecs,” Paris, 1895). It may 
here be noted that just as frequently as in the early 
parts of his “ Antiquities,” Josephus vefers to an- 
eient authors in his “Contra Apionem”; indeed he 


sephus follows Herodotus in Egyptian matters 
only, and that he uses Manetho from a secondary 
source. This is denied by Sethe (“ Sesostris,” pp. 
3, 5, 19), but is justly afirmed by A. Wiedemann 
(in * Theologische Litteratur-Zeitung,” 1001, p. 186). 
Ia the “Contra Ap.,” however, Josephus has un- 
donbtedly made use of Manethıo. His familiarity 
witb ancient history is evidenced by his information 
concerning Shalmaneser EV. (Lehmann, “Beiträge 
zur Alten Gesch.” 1902, ii. 125-140). 

(6) Book xi. ch. 7:10 Book zii. ch. 7, coveriug tlıe 
period from Ezra and Nehemiah to the denih of 
Simon Maecabeus. Here Josephus is very poorly 
informed. In addition to the canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah he had before him an apoeryphal Ezra. 
He uses the Septuagint to Esther together with 
its addenda, and, for the history of Alexander the 
Great, some Hellenic account containing legendary 
material. This is followed bya longer extract from 
psendo-Aristeas (x. 2), and by the history of the 
Tobiads. which has been variously estimated. On 
account of the chronologieal dificulties, St has been 
held by many to be purely iegendary; wherens 
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&. Büchler holds at least the kernel to be historical 
(see Tograns). Joseplnus certainly had it froma writ- 
ten source, For the period 173-133 2.c. Josephus 
has a reliable autkority inl Maccabees. Hedoes not 
seem to have been acquainted with IE Maccabees. 
He uses Polybius (see xfi. 9, 81) where Jewish his- 
tory touches thatof neighboring peoples: and where 
Poiybins ceases (143 2.0.) he uses other historians. 
He must also have had access to the geneulogy of 
the high priest: it is kuown that such gencalogies 
were kept by the Jews. 

(c) Book ch. 8 to Book vi. ch. 12, from the 

death of Simon to the accessiou of Archelaus. For 
the beginning of this period Joscphus must have 
used a Jewisli source—probably the chrouiele men- 
tioned at the end of I Maceabees—ontaiving much 
legendary material, because he praises Hyreanus 
highly aud eredits him witl the gift of propheey 
(“Aut.” xiv. 10, $ %). Ile relates similar legends 
concerning Aristobulusl.; and only for the period 
beginning with Alexander Januteus did he make use 
of a good authority. Here a Talmudic narrative 
(IXid. 66a) makes it possible to control Josephus 
(“ Ant.” 10, 88 5, . E. I.” xxav. 29). 
For the years 137-135 2.0. Josephus lınd good au- 
thorities in Strabo, whom he often quotes, aud 
Nicholas of Damascus, not only where he cites 
them by name, but also for the general narrative 
(B. Niese, in “ Hermes,” xi. 470, and II. Bloch, * 
Quellen des Flavius Josephus,” p. 92, to the con- 
trary). Both Strabo and Nicholas go back 10 Po- 
sidonins, whom Josephus ouce names explieitiy 
(“Contra Apı” ii. $ 7). He also vites Tinagenes 
(Ant." ill. 11,8 3; 12,35), Asinius Pollio, and 
Hypsierates (xiv. 3, $ 3), the lattertwoin quotations 
from Strabo. Livy is mentioned once (siv. 4, $3). 
For the story of Herodl, Nicholas is the chief source; 
perhaps also the “Memorabilia” of Herod (xv. 6, 
23). 
(d) Book zvii, ch. 13 to Book xx. ch. 11 (ch. 12 is 
an epilogue of the whole work), divided into three 
gronps: (1) a menger history of the suecessors of 
Herod: (2) a description of events in Rome under 
Caligula and Olaudius, given in much detail, for 
which Josephus’ authority seems to have been Clu- 
vius Rufus (* Ant.” xix. 1,819); also the history 
of Agrippa I. from verbal information; and (8) the 
chroniele of the high priests (@D, xx. 10). 

"Yhronghout divisions (2), (c), and (d) Greco-Roman 
deerees in favor of the Jews are iuterspersed, which 
Von Gutschmid (Le. iv. 351) believes to be tlie most 
valuable reeords tliut writers have handed down 
tomautiquity. Josephus clalıns tohave scen them 
in the state archives at the Capitol at Rome (“ Ant.” 
xiv. 10,820). These, however, can have been only 


M 28) 


the records of Ihe deliberatious of the Senate. The 
deerees of the eities in Asian Minor must have come 
from the archives of the Jewish commumities there. 


They are so lnosely connected with the malo work 
that Ritschl {in “ Rheinisches Museum,” x . 599) 
and Mendelssohn (“ Seuatus Cousulta Romauorum.” 
ete., pp. 112, 156) believe that tlie later part of the 
“ Antiquities” contains merely a collection of mate- 
rial. Niese, however (in “Hermes,” xi. 466), holds 
that the work is uniform and tmt the deerees are 
those eolleeted by Nicholas of Damaseus. Willrich 


 Judnica,” p. 40) cousiders tem to be the decrces 
eolleeted by Agrippa. iu defense of the Jews (Philo, 
“Legatio.ad Calum,”$ 28). The following correc- 
tions must be made in the dates: “Ant.” xül. 0, 82, 
year 122 (not 183); xiv. 8,35, year 128 (not 139); 
xiv. 10,822, ycar 112 (not 133) (Unger, in * Sitzungs- 
berichte der Münchener Akademie," 1895, p- 551). 

Josephus uses throughout the Macedonian names 
of the months (Niese, ju * ITermes,” 1898, p.197), com- 
meneing with Nisan 10f the year 311-310 (Unger, .e. 
1896, p. 360). In dating the Maccabean princes, Jose- 
phus uses the Egyptian system, in which the gov- 
ernmental and calendrie years were harmonized by 
making the two begin with every first of the month 
Totlı. Tho Mishnah shows that thissystemm ol dating 
was in use among the Jews (R. H, 1. 1). Josephus 
had taken the system either from Nicholas or from 
Strabo; with Agrippa I. he censcs to use it. Olym- 
Piads and consular dates are found only in acenunts 
which go back to Nicholas and Strabo; the Seleueid 
era in tat period is based upon T Maccabees. Not 
one of the dates of the Persian kings mentioned in 
theOld Testament has becu converted into its corr 
sponding Olympiad ycar (Unger, in “Sitzungsbe- 
richte,” 1898, pp. 300-364). 

(3) ** Autobiography ” (Bior; * Vita”), chiefy a 
description of the author’s uclivity as govemor of 
Galilec, written because Justus of Tiberias had 
placed the blame for therevolt on Josephu From 
the beginning theauthor represents himself as a Par- 
tizan of the Romans, and therefore a traitor to tie 
interests of his people. He thereby Nlatly eontım- 
diets many thiags said in tie “Jewish War,” which 
latter is more trustworthy. The “ Vita” must have 
beeu written after the death of Agrippa IL. (100 0.0.). 
From the conclusion of the “ Antiquities” itappenrs 
that the “ Vita” pretends to be merely anappendi: 
and Eusebins (“ Hist. Reel.” iii. 10, $ 8) cites a pas- 
sage from it, desiguaring it as oceurring at (he end 
of the * Antiquitics,” which was written in 08 c.x. 
It seems that Josephus had the plan of the * Vita” 
in mind when he wrote the conchuling words of the 
“ Antiquities,” but did not publish it until after the 
denth of Agrippa, when he inserted the remark that 
Justus hud not dared to appear with his history 
while Agrippa was yet alive. 

(4) «Against Apion,” or “The Great Age 
of the Jewish People,” directel against the calum- 
nies which were eirculated at that time against the 
Jews, and therefore n valunble apology even to-day. 
The author’s chief aim is to prove the antiquity of 
the Jewish people; and the real titie was therefore 
Depl re röw "Iowdalov "Apyauörprog (“ Concerning the 
Antiquity of the Jows”); TIpür tuig "EAApvag or ward 
*FZAjvo» (* Against the Helleues ”). The present title, 
“Contra Apionem,” is first found iu Jerome (*De 
Yiris INust.” ch. xiil). The two books are-found 
intact only in the Latin translation. The work 
must have been written later than 95 c.m., since the 
“ Antiquities” is cited (“Contra Ap.” i. 1, & 10) 
Like the “ Antiquities,” the “Contra Apionem” is 
dclieuted 10 Epaphroditus, who was either a freed- 
man and seeretary of Nero or a grammarian in 
Rome. 

A few other works are incorreetly attributed to 
| Josephus; e.g., the so-called “ Fourtli Book of Mac- 
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eabees,” or a work entitled “Concerning the All,” 
eited by Photius (* Bibliotheca,” Codex 48). 
At the conclusion of the “ Antiquities” Josephus 
says that Le proposes t0 write “ Concerning our [the 
Jewish] doctrive, in four books: concerning God, 
is nature, aud concerning the Jaws, why, accord- 
ing to them, certain things are permitted and others 
are forbidden.” He refers at times to his Intention 
more fully of some of the laws (“ Ant.” i. 10, 
&5; iii. 11,89), which is partially carried out in thıe 
“Contra Apionem.” This would then stand in the 

* same relation to the * Antiquities” as the * Vita” 
does to the “Jewish War.” He refers also to a 
more extensive hi ical work in such terms as 
“ As has alrcady been stated in other works,” or “we 
Iuve stated.” "Most of these references are in the 
*Antiquities”; but some are found in the “Jewish 
War,” which can not therefore be the work referred 
to. Destinon (“Die Quellen des Josephus,” p. 21) 
supposes that Josephus simply copied this formula 
{rom his original, perhaps froin Nicholas of Damas- 
ens (A. Büchler, in“J. Q. R.”ix. 318). Unger, how- 
ever, more properly coneludes that Josephus re- 
{ers tou large work, now lost, and dealing with the 
history of Syrin from the time of Alexander the Grent 
to its jncorporation in the Roman enıpire. 

When his people in Galilee wished to compel two 
Gentiles, who had eome to them, to enter tbe Abra- 
Mumie covenant, Josephus would not permit it, say- 
ing, * Every one ought to worship Godaccordiug to 
is own inclinations, and ouglıtnotto be constrained 
by force” (* Vita,” 428). The Jews were to baveone 
holy eity, one temple, aud one altar (* Ant.” iv. 8, 
35), That he interprets even Biblical 'subjecis 
freuly only to please his Greek readers is seen in his 
meution of the destruction of Bodom as though it 
were only a mere ineident that people would casıt- 
ally relate *B. J.” iv. 8,8 4). Othierwise, he mat- 

wrally holds that the Biblical books 
His Biblical “are truly reliable” (“Contra Ap.” i. 
Interpre- 8). Heassertsthattke Prophets wrote 
tation.  allthe old historical Jewish writings, 
and he aseribed the gift of prophecy 
to John Ilyreanus and claimed it for himself. He 
fraguently refers to the Divine Providenee watch- 
ing over Israel: but he also knows of the “ Fatum” 
of the Greeks and Romans; and he himself inclines 
to theteachingsof the Ston (* Vita,”$2). He shows 
familiarity with the teachiugs'of Plato in regard to 
the soul aud the Pythagorean doetriue of its pre- 
istence (*B. J.” vi, 8,87). A new and beiter 
life beyond the grave is assured to those who pre- 
serve the kuws and are enpable of dying for them 
(* Contra Ap.” ü. 31). He often speaks of the Mes- 
sianie idea as having caused tie revolution; but he 
never expres own opinion in regard to the 
Messiah, doubtless out of consideration for the 
Romans, The godless zeälots are to blame for the 
destruchion of the Temple (“ B. J.” iv. 6,89); but 
the people will come again to its senses during its 
servitude (“ Ant.” xx. 8,85; BJ.” v. 1,88); and 
the reestablishnent of the sanetuary may be hoped 
for (“B. J.” Le; * Ant.” iv. 8,8 46) 

Josephus’ orthodosy and piety are thus beyond 
doubt; but his conduct during te grent Jewish war 
shows him in a vory doubtkul light. Justus of 


Tiberias and John of Giscala accuse him of treach- 
ery, hypocrisy, and of the perversion of facts. The 
other witnesses of his deeds, the Rabbis, are silent 
concerning bim. Josephus lost bis importauce for 
following generations, which practically ignored him, 
yet some references to him exist. Although it has 
not been proved that the Joseph ha-Koben mentioned 
in Hallalı iv. 11 and M. K. 23a is really Josephus, the 
story of the four wise men of Jerusalem who sought 
out a philosopher in Rome (Derek Erez R. v.) may. 
however, refer to him (Vogelstein and Rieger, 
“Gesch, der Juden iu Rom,” i. 39). In place of Jo- 
sephusthere appeared in the tenth century a Hebrew 
pseudo-Fosephus (see JOSEPU BEN GoRIoN)., The 
idea which the later Jewish chronielers had of Jose- 
phus is wholly false (sec “Scder ha-Dorot,” i. 128, 
'Warsaw, 1903). Isaac Abravanel complains of his 
distortion of the Biblical narratives in order to curry 
favor with the Romans. Azarialı dei Rossi is the 
first Jew to value him at his real worth. 

The works of Josephus were reseuel by the Chris- 
tion Church, for whom, like Philo, tlie author oc- 
cupies the rank of a Church father. The * Antig- 
uities” was of importance because it illuminates 

the history of the New Testament and 
Importance on account of tlıe few notes which it 
for the contains dealing with Christendom. 

Christian Josephus mentions John the Baptist; 

Church. James, the brother of Jesus: and Jesus 

himself (“Aut.” xviii. 3,53). In its 
present form, this passuge can not have originater 
vith Josephus (see Jrstis). Eusebius (* List. Ecel.” 
jü. 9, 82) considers Josephus to have been the most 
learned man of his day; and Jerome (* Ep. xxö, ad 
Eustachium ”) enlls him “ the Greek Livy.” TbeBy- 
zantine chroniclers based their writingslargely upon 
Tosephus; and his “Antiquities” was tuken over 
into many works (see Hesesıprus). It can not be 
denied that he possessed extraordinary literary tal- 
ents; and his desire to glorify his people onght not 
to be accounted to his dishonor. It is true that be 
was disingenuous in his dealings with his people; 
but he wrote au exemplary apology for then. 
He was vain aud self-secking; but be also fought 
and worked much; and his condemnation by such 
historiaus as J. Salvador and Graetz is certainly too 
severe. 2 

Editions and Translations of Josephus’ 
Works: In the Öccideut Josephus has become 
known chiely through a Latin translation of all 
his works, with the exception of the “Vita,” and 
througlı a free Latin redaction of the “ Jewish War.” 
Jerome (“Ep. Issi. ad Lucinium”) says that he 
could not accomplish the diffcult task of trausla- 
tion, but that it was genermlly recognized that a 
Latin translation was necessary. Cnssiodorus (“De 
Institutione Divinarum Literarum.” ch. xvii.) caused 
a translation of the “ Antiquities” aud *Contra Api- 
onem” to be made in the sixth century; but one of 
the “Jewish War,” generally ascribed to Rußnus. 
had existed from about the fourtli century. A free 
Latin translation was made under the name of 
Hesesirrus or Egeosippus. Hegesippus com- 
presses tlıe seven books of the “Jewish War” into 
Give; he stiows himself throughont to be a Chris- 
tan: and has inserted extraucous matter (e.9., con- 
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“BJ.” ji. 2), especially ofa 
geograpkical mature. The nuthor, therefore, was 
probably a pilgrim to Palestine. The fıst edition 
of Hegesippus appenred in Paris in 1510, and the 
% bus often been republished, The best edition 
is that of Weber and Cxsar, Marburg, 1864. 

A eorreot Latin translation appeured Kst in 
‚burg in 1470: the best edition is that of Basct, 

A erirically correct text of the “ Verus Lati- 
esists as yet only fortthe two books of “Contra 


ceruing Simon Mazus, 


aus 
Apjonem” (ed. ©. Boysen in "Corpus Seriptorum 


Ecelesinstieorum Latimor um,” vol, ienpa, 
4898). Concerning (he character of the translation, 
Boysen observes (p. sl.) that the translator has 
neither grasped the meaning of Josephus nor been 
able to accommodate himself to his style; nor has he 
understood how to translate the diflieult Greek 
words. 

A Syriac translation of book vi. of the * Jewish 
War” is containcd in the Peshitta manuseript of the 
Ambvosiımus in Milan, in which it is called “ The 
Fifth Book of Maceabees.” Thie beginning of it was 
published by Ceriani in 1971; the complete text—a 
photographic reprodnetion of the manuseript—was 
issucd by him at Milan in 1876-88, und was vepub- 
lished with German translation by H. Kotiek, Ber- 
lin, 1886 (sce R. Gottheil in * Hebrafea,” ill. 3, 136, 
New Haven, 1887). 

In consequence of the apologetie character of the 
“Contra Apionem,” a Hebrew trausiation of it ex- 

ists, printed together with Abraham 
Syriac and Zacuto's “ Yuhasıı” (Constantinople, 
Hebrew. 1566; London, 1857) and also sepa- 
rately under the title “Kadmut ha- 
Yehndim” (Lyck, 1858). The translation was not 
made by Zacuto, though he often made use of Jose- 
phus in his chronicle, but was appended to the 
“Yuhasin ” by its first publisher, Samuel Shnllam. 
This Hebrew translation is very free, whole plırases 
of the text being omitted, and wus probably made 
with the aid of (he Lutin translation. 

New Latin translations of most of the works are 
contained in the editions by Hudson, Havercamp, 
Oberthtir, and Dindorf. A German translation made 
from the Latin (Strasburg, 1531) appeared even be- 
fore the first Greek editions, and was later revised 
after the Greek (12. 1561). Mention should also be 
made of the German trausiations of all the works, 
by Ott (Zurich, 1735-86), Cotta (Tübingen, 1736) 
and ©, R. Demme (fth ed. Philadelphia, 1868-69); 
of the translation of the “ Antiquities” by K. Martin 
(Cologne, 1852-53: 2d and 34 eds. by Kaulen) and 
by Glementz (Halle, 1900). German translations 
have been made by Jews as follows: books xi. and 
xüi. of the * Autiquities” by lorschetzky (Prague, 
1826); book . by the same (Gross-Kanizsa, 
1848); the “ Vita” by M. Jost); “Contra Apionem ” 
by the same, both in the “Bibliothek der Gric- 
chischen und Römischen Schriftsteller iiber Juden- 

thum und Juden,” Leipsie, 1867; 

In Modern “Contra Apionem,” abridged by Z. 
Lan- Frankel (in * Monatsschrift,” 1851-52). 
guages. In Englisiı may bementioned the traus- 
lation of the * Vita” and of the “ Jew- 

ish War” by R. Traill (ed. J. Taylor, London, 
1869), especially prized on account ol its valuable 


supplements; and Whiston’s translation of the entire 
works, revised by Shilleto (3 vols., Loton, 1890). 
In French: “C@Euvres Complttes de Flavius Jo- 
sephe,” by Buchon, Paris, 1894. Of anew French 
translation there have appeareil to date: “The Au- 
tiquities,” by Julien Weil), and * Contra Apionem,” 
by Leon Blum, both under the direetion of Th. 
Reinach. A Hungarian transtution ol the * Jewish 
War” from the Latin was made by V. Ist Buda- 
pest, 1900. In Italian, the complete works were 
translate by Frater Angiolini (Verona, 1779; 2d ed. 
Roma, 17: There are also Spanish, Portugucse, 
Dutch, Dauist, Bohenyian, and Russian translations 
of Josephus. 

The editio princeps of the Greek text of the en- 
tire works appeured at Basel in 1544, It was fol- 
loweıd by the Geneva editions of 1611 and 1634, and 
by Ittig’s, with learned prolegoinena, Leipsie, 1691. 
The edition by Bernard, Oxford, 1700, based upon 
manuseripts, remained incomplete. Tora long time 
Hudson's edition (Oxford, 1720), corrected after Ihe 
manuscripts, was held with that of Havercanıp 
(Amsterdam, 1726) to be the best. The editions of 
Oberthür (Leipsie, 1782-85) and of Richter (id. 1826- 
1827) followed Havercamp’s; also that 
by Dindorf, which is still used (Paris, 
1345-47), Bekker’s edition (6 vols., 
Leipsie, 1855-6) was also much used in its day. 
The * Jewish War,” corrected after the manuscripts 
by Cardwell, appearedat Oxford in 1837. Themost 
paiustakingand valuable work hns been done by Bon- 
dic Niese, who has published the text of Joseplus” 
works in a large edition (Berlin, 1887-94) and also in 
a small one (tb. 1888-95). The review by Naher 
(Leipsie, 1899-6) was base upon Niese’s works. 
Niese's Jabors have done much but by no menns all 
that is necessary for Ihe purifieation of the tı 
He committed ihe mistake of correcting the text. in- 
dependently of any manuseript authoriiy; so that, 
Josephus’ works still await philological treatment 
by a master, 
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JOSHUA (JEHOSHUA): Namcofseveral Bib- 
lical personnges. 


heiped by Yıtwa,” (he shorter form being Fu 
or “one who heiped” (Num. ii. . 44; bere 
Prohally an error for JWYNY). The Saptungint has Insods; 
ine Yulgate, usually " Josue,'” but " Jesus" in Rechus. (Sirach) 
lvl. 1:1 Maec, Hl. 55: IE Mncc. xl. 15, identical with 210%, 
the post-oxille form of the name. 

1, Biblical Data: The son of Nun: servant and 
successor of Moses. An Ephrainite (Num, xii. $), 
the graudson of Elishama, he is described as the 
chief of his tribe (I Chron. vii. 26, 27). At first 
anme« “Hoshen” (Num. xiü. 8 [A. V, “Oshea”]:; 
Deut. i. 44), he was called by Moses “ Jehoshun” 
(Num. sit. 16). Joshua first Jeaps into notice iu the 
accountof the defeatof the Amalekites in the desert, 
where he leads the picked troops of the Ismelites 
(Ex. xvüi. 8-19). _ Afterward heappears successively 
as the side of Moses as his servant (db. xxiv. 18; 
17,18); as the guardian of the Tabernacle 
db. xssih. 11); and as the zealons defender of 
Moses’ prestige on the oecasion of Eldad’s and 
Medad’s prophesying in the camp (Num, xi. 27-29). 
Te is one of the spies sent to explore Cannan (id. 
9,17). Retuming from thiserrand, it is he who 
with aleb allays the apprebension of the exeited 
people, bravely taking the risk of being stoned to 
death (dd. xiv. 6-10). For this fidelity he and Caieh, 
alone of all the Istnelites twenty years old and up- 
ward at the time of this episode, are to enter the 
promised land (&d. xiv. 30-88, xxvi. 65, xxxil. 19). 

Nevertheless, during the followiug thirty-eight 
years of the desert migration no further mention is 
made of him. But when Moses isapprised of hisown 
impending death, Joshua is pointeel out as the one 
man fo carry to completion ihe grent lcader's unfin- 
ished ta Moses is Diclden to lay his hand upon 
him—*a man in wbom is the spirit "—and thus to 
give bim charge as his successor; which command 
58 carried ont (id. 1601 5e9.). Joshua is to pre- 

side over the division of the land (#2. 
Appointed xxxiv. 17), but must keepthecompact 

Moses’ entered into with Reuben, Gad, and 

Successor, the half of Mnnasseh (#. xxxit. 28). 

God assures Joshua of success in the 
leadership (Deut. xxxi. 14, 22); and he as the des- 
ignated successor is with Moses when the great 
prophet addresses his last counsel to the people 
Gb. xxxii. 4b), 


"peip® 


At Moses’ deatiı Joshua was filled with the 
spirit of wisdom” (ib. xsxiv. 9. Upon him (de- 
volved a twofold duty: to conquer the and, and ta 
apportion jt among the tribes (Josh. 1.1-5). Yırwar 
Himself eneouraged him to bestrong and tocling to 
tbe Law, which was never to “depart out af his 
mouth.” After enlisting the cooperation of (he kin- 
red east-Jordanie tribes (2. i. 6-18}, his Grst concern 
was to spy out Jericho (#2. ji. 2). On receiving tho 
report of his emissaries (2d. li, 23, 24) he gare the nec- 
essary instructions for the crossing by the Israelites 
of the Jordan (id. ii, 1-13), With the Ark of the 
Covenaut carried by the priests ia the van, on tlıe 
tentlı day of the first month of the forty-Arst year 
after the Exodus the Israelites set out to conquer 
the land. The river, miraculously divided as long 
as the priests with the Ark remained in its bed, was 
erossed nortli of Adam; and in memory of this oc- 
eurreuce Joshua erected over the place where the 
priests had been stationed a monument of twelve 
stones (2. iv. 9). He also ordered that one man from 
each tribe should take cach another stoue from that 
spot and deposit it on the western bank as a memo- 
rial (dd. iv. 1-8, xx. 24). Herc, at GraaL, Joshua 
pitched his camp and remained for some time; and 
in order that all might be able to participate in the 
Passover, he directed that every Hebrew that had 
been born in the desert should be eircumeised (id. v. 
28). 

Jericho was the Arst city eaptured. After explor- 
log it by spies Joshua invested it, finally captwring 
it io a miraculous ınanner (ö. v. 18-vi.). The ban 
was pronounced over tlıe ruins, and all the inhab- 
itants were destroyed save Raıran and her paternal 
family; they being spured because she had shown 
hospitality to the spies. Jashua became famous by 

this vietory, but met a reverseat Ai in 

Conquest consequence of Achan’sinisdeed ; how- 
of Jericho, ever,after visitingeondign punishment 

upon the offender he made himself 
master of the town, wbich was the key to the moun- 
tains rising west of tle pluin of Jericho, The 
Gibeonites made tlieir peace with him, gaining ad- 
vantageous terms by means of a elever ruse (ix. Bet 
se9.). On Ebul and Gerizim he caused the bieseings 
and the curscs to be rend (comp. Deut, xxvil.). 

While Joshua was thus engaged iu the north, 
ve of the southern rulers made an alliance to pun- 
ish Gibeon; but they were completely route at 
Makkedah by Joshna, who had hastened to the as- 
sistance of the Gibeovites. It was during this batıle 
that a furious hail-storm set in, Proving more deadly 
tlau the sword (Josh. x. 11), and on this ocension 
also, at Joshua’s command, the sun stood stil] npon 
Gibeon and the moon in the valley of Ajalon (id. x. 
12-13), The fugitive five kings were discovered 
hidiug in a cave at Makkedah. By Joshua’s orders 
the cave was closed with huge stones until the 
Pursuit was over, when it was reopened and the 
kings, after having been thoronghly humiliated, 
were slain, their bodies being hanged on trees until 
the evening, when they were taken down and cast 
into the cave. Then followed the conquest of Lib- 
vah, Lachish, Eglon, Hebron, aud Debir. In the 
south Joshua penetrated as faras Kadesh-barnen; in 
the west as far as Gaza (ib. x. 29 et ueg.). Later on 
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he routed the allied kings of the nortlı at Lake Me- 
rom —Hazor being the head of these kingdoms— 
killing theinhabitautsand burming theeity of Hazor 
(üb. Si). 

In this manner Joshua within a few yeaıs (22. siv. 
7; comp. verse 10) had made himself master of the 
whole country with the exception of the Philistine 
and Phenician coasts. SUN he continued to guard 
in Gilgal his fortified camp; thence he governed the 
land (dd. xiv. 6), and there he hegan to allot the dis- 
tiets to the various tribes. Judah, Ephraim, and 

the half of Manasseh were the first to 
Division of besettied, Caleb being allowed totake 
the Land. Iebron ( ‚12, xv.-xvil). After 

this, Joshun removed the Tabernacle 
and the Ark from Gilgalto Shiloh,aud took up hisres- 
idence there (dd. xvili.). Here heeontinued the work 
of apportioning the rest of tlie land by lor according 
to the families (&d. xviii.-, Cities of refuge. 
accordance with the Law, were appointed (db. xx.). 
Joshua himself received the city of Timnath-serah 
in Ephraim for an iuheritance (id. xix. 49, 50; xxiv. 
30). Having thus completed his task, he gave Reu- 
ben, Gad, and the half of Manassch perinission to 
return to their east-Jordanic territory (Fb. NxÜl, 
1-9). 

When he was "old and stricken in age” Josima 
convened the eiders and chiefs of the Israelites and 
exhorted them to have no fellowship with thenative 
population (26 Ata geucıal assembly of the 
clous at Slechem he took leave of the people, ad- 
monishing them to be loyal to their God, who had 
been so mightily manifested in the midst of them 
(D. sxiv.). Asa witness of their promiso to serve 
Yırwır, Joshua set up a great stone under an oak 
by the sanetuary of Yırwu (id. xaiv. 20-38). Soon 
afterward he died, at the age of 110, aud was 
buried in Tinmath-serah (id. xxiv. 29-30). 

E.G.H 

——In Rabbinical Literature: Joshua is re- 
garded as the type of the faithful, humble, deserv- 
ing, wise man. Biblical verses illustrative of these 
qualities and of their reward are applied to him 
“He that weiteth on his master shall be honored ” 
(Prov. xxvii, 18) is construed asa reference to Joshua 
(Sum. R. sii.), as is also the first part of the same 
verse, * Whoso keepeth the äg-tree shall eas the £rnit. 
thereof? (Yalk., Josh. 2; Num. R. xii. 2 That 

honor shall uphold the humble in spirit” (Prov. 


29) is proved by Joslun's victory over Ama- 
asa wise man; heuce 


5,“ With me [wisdom] 


ick (Num. R.xiti.). Joshun 
in him was verißed the sayi 
kings shall rule” (Prov. vill. 15, Hebr.). Not the 
sons of? Moses—as Moses himself had expeered— 
but JJoshun was appointeil suceessor to the son of 
Arm (Num. R. xit.). Moses shown Io) 
Joshua reproved Othniel (Yalk., Num. 776). Josl 
\a’s manliness recommended him for this high post. 
Duvid referred t0 him in Ps. Ixxwvil. 25, though 
without mentioning the name, lest dissenstousshould 
arise between his sons and those of his brothers 
(Yalk., quoting Sifre, Le.) " 

Joshua wasalwaysat the frontofthearmy, anddid 
not, as other generals, remain {n the rear (20.) or in 
his tent. Moses in his lifetime appointed Joshua us 
bis jnterpreter,(* meturgeman ”), in order to forestall 


© | teprusented by the Rabbi 


the possibility of his being looked upon as an up- 
startafter Moses’ deatlı (Yalk., 40.) Yet Moses’ face 
was like the sun, and that of Joshua 
like the moon (t2.). Joshua had de- 
servedthehonor by hisfaithfulservice. 
the momingand 

set in order the chairs in the house of 
assembly. Therefore, according to some, Moses 
taised up Joshua from the ground and took him on 
bis knees, aud be and the whole of Israel would lift 
up their heads to hear Joshua’s words; but Joshua 
in his modesty exchiimed: “Blessed be Yıneı, who 
‚gave the Torah to Jsracl through Moses, our master ” 
(Yalk., Le, quotiog the Midrash Yelanmedenu). 
The wisdom of Joshua is eınphasized also in other 
connestions (Ex. R. xi. aud parallels). The predic- 
tion (Deut. x; 17) in the blessing of Moses is 
held to have come to pass in Joshun (Sifre, ad loe.). 
Moses possessedl * hod” (spiender), but Joshua, only 
“hadar” (a lesser degree of Tume; according to 
Friedmann, Sifre, 146b, uote 11, this has reference 
to the fact that kingship was denied to Joshua); for 
if the former had been Joshua’s portion he would 
have been absolutely istible. Joshua was given 
thestrength oE tlreox but the beauty of the“ re'em” 
(Sifre, L.e.; Yalk., Deut. 959). Wlıcn Josliua upon 
his returu h the spies found the people ungrate- 
£ul, he was the only one tlat was shocked to the 
extent of both falling on his face, Jike Moses and 
Aavon, and rending his garments, like Caleb (Yalk., 
Num. 744). 

Moses addeıl the letter * to the name * Hoshea ” 
(Nur. xüii. 16) because ie had prayed that God 
(m) would keep Joshua from joiniug 
de conspiraey of the Spies, and also 
because, as Caleb's reward was a por- 
tion of theland, Joshus’scompensation 
was to be his own allotment aud that 
of the other ten (= “ yod”) spies (Botah 34b; Tan. 
ad loe.; Num. R. xv According to Yer, Sheb. vi. 
1, tbename “ Hoshea” was changed as soon as Joshua 
entered tlie service of Moses, or at the latest after 
the vietory over Amaick. 

Joshua was among those who, too modest to call 
themselves “ ‘ehed,” were so dignified by God Him- 
seif (Sifre, Wa’ethanan, cite in Yalk., Josh, 1) 
The spies whom Joshua sent to Jericho were Phine- 
hasand Caleb (Yalk.,Ze.). When Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still he used the phrase Di (= "be 
still”; Josh.x. 12); for the sun kept on siuging asong 
of praise as loug as it was moving. The sun would 
uot obey Joshun until he had assnred it that he 
would sing God’s praises himself (Yalk., Ze. 22). 
Joshua led and goverued the people during thirt 
‚ht years (Seder ‘OlamR.: Yalk., Le. 35). Israel is 
as not very enger to pay 
him honor at his obsequies (Yalk., Le). 

Rahab is said to have become Joshua’s wife. 
They had deugkters but no son. From this union 
many prophets descended, and Hammalı was Ruhab 

reinenrnation. Rahab was ten yon 

Married old wlıeu Israel lefi Egypt, audduring 
to Rahab, the forty years intervening she wasa 

greatsinner; butwhen the spiesvisited 
her she became a proselyte. There is some donbt 
as to her having Imd only dnughters by Joslıua 


The 
Change in 
His Name. 
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(see Zeb. 116b; Mek,, Yitro [beginning]; Raslıi to 
Josh. ü.; Yalk., Josh, 9; Meg. 148; Gedaliak ibn 
Yahys, “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” p. 14a). 

According to Pirke R. El. xlii., when Joslıua was 
fighting for the Gibeonites the’Sabbath was about 
to set in. Seeing the disinclination of his people to 
eontiuue the battie at the risk of deseerating the 
Sabbatlı, and perceiving that the magicians of the 
heathen were inciting the constellations t0 help the 
cause of Israel’s enemics, he spread ous his hand 
toward the Jight of the sun and of the mwon and 
“remembered upon them” the Ineffable Name, 
wen bot sun and moon stood still for thirty-six 
hours (Xalk., Gen. Lek Leka). The song intoned by 
Joshua after his victory is given in Zul) in the “Sefer 
ha-Yashar” (chapter on Joslun). Joshua had ap- 
pealed to Israel before crossing the Jordan not, as 
be text has it in the Jiteral sense, to prepare provi- 
sions Tor the journey—tbut was not necessary, since 
tie manna had not yet ceased falliug—but torepent 
(Pike R. El. vi.). 

Joshua’s name is associated with many “talka- 
Bot,” 0.9., the benediction upon entering the holy 
land (Ber. 480); the license 10 graze on the plowed 
field of others without liability to a charge of rob- 
bery (B. K. 600): the permission to gather wood in 
a neighbor's field (tb. 61b); the permission to gather 
grass anywbere (iD.); aud seven other measures 
enumeraäted in Maimonides (* Yad,” Nizike Mamon, 
viii. 5), regulating eertain privileges, permitting cer- 
tal natural or necessary acts (in open Beids or when 
walkingthrough vineyurds), and assuring to the un 
known dead buried by the community the undi 
turbed possession of his grave (see Dean, Durv 
ou; Bloch, “ Die Institutionen des Judentums,” 
1. 54-68, Vienna, 1879). 

E.G.H. 


—— Critical View: Joshus’s historical reality has 
been doubted by advanced erities, who regard him 
either as a mythological solar figure (Winckler, 
“Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” ii. 96-122; Schrader, 
“K. A. T.” 8d ed., p. 225) or as the personification 
‚of tribal reminiscences erystallized around a semi- 
mythical hero of Timnath-serah (= “ Timuat He- 
res”). Eduard Meyer, denying the historicity of 
the material in tie Book of Joshun, naturally dis- 
putes also the aetuality of its eponymous hero 
(Stude's * Zeitschrift,” i.). These extreme theories 
must be dismissed. But, on tlie other hand, it is 
certain that Joshua could not have performed all 
the deeds recorded of him. Comparison with the 
Book of Judges shows that the conquest of the lund 
was not a concerted movement of the nation under 
‚one leader; and the data concerning the oeeupation 
of the various distriets by the tribes present so many 
varlants that (he allotment fu orderly and purposed 
sequence, which is ascribed to Joshua, las to be 
abandoned as unhistorical, 

Yet this does not confliet with the view that 
Josua was the leader of a section of the later nation, 
and that heas such had a prominent part in the con- 
Qtest of (he distriets Iyiug around Mount Ephraim. 
The eonquest of the land as a whole was not at- 
tempted; this final achievement was the result of 
several successive movenents of invasion that with 
varied success, and often with serious reverses, 


afıned at securing.a foothold for the Israelites in the 
trans-Jordanic territories. Joshua wasat ihe head of 
the Josephite (Leah) tribes (comp. Judges i. 22, ac- 
cording to Budde; Joshua dies at the age of 110, as 
does Joseph), for wlıom the possessiou of the hill- 
country of Ephraim--Gibeon in the south and Ebal 
in the narth—was the objective point. This inva- 
sion on the part of the Josepbites was probably pre- 
ceded by others that had met with but little success 
(comp. tlie story of the spies, Num. xiv.). But tlıe 
very fact that while earlier expedi- 
Leader of tions had failed this one succeeded im- 
Josephites. pressed for centuries the imagination 
of the people 10 such an extent that 
the leader of this invasion (Joshua) became the hero 
of folk-lore; and in course of time tbe plan of tlıe 
conquest of tbe whole land and its execution were 
aseribed to him. He thus grew to be in tradition 
the leader of the united people—especially in view 
0£ the supremacy enjoyed by the tribe of Joseph, 
in whose possession was the Ark at Sliloh—and 
therefore the successor of Moses, and as such the 
chief in authority when tlie land wasdivided among 
the tribes. 

Recollections of valorous feats performed in the 
days of these fierce wars with the aboriginal kings 
were transferred to Joshua and his time; battles re- 
membered in fable and in song were connected with 
his name; natural phenomena (the blocking of tie 
waters of Jordan by rocks, the earthquake at Jeri- 
cho, the hail-storm before Gibeon) which bad in- 
spired semi-mytlological versions were utilized 10 
ce bis fame, all the more since they heiped to 
vindicate his dignity asa second Moses. Suatches 
of popular songs, no longer understond because 
their original mytliology had become unintelligible, 
were applied to his fents, and in turu gave rise to 
new accounts of his marvelous accomplishments 
(e.g., at Ajalon). This process is porfectly natural, 
and has its analogues in the stories concerning other 
heroes; in fact parallels between his biography and 
that of Jucob have been discovered (Steuernagel, 
=Joshua,” p. 150). But all this makes the historieal 
teality of Joshua as the chief of a successful army 
of invasion all the more strongly assured. The 
chapters dealing with the division of the Jand must 
be dismissed as theoretical speculation, dating from 
a period when the tribal organization had ceased to 
exist; that is, from the Exile and perhaps later. 
The epilogues (the story of Joshun’s gatheriug the 
elders or the whole people at Shecheni before his 

xxiv. 28) are elearly the work of 
nceived 
in imstation of Jncob's bieseing (Gen. xlix.) or of 
Moses taking leave of the people and admonishiug 
them before his trausition, The eruelty imputed to 
Josliua—ihe ban against Jericho, for instance—is 
& trait: corroborative of the historical kernel of the 
military ineidents of his biography. 

Accordiug to tie Biblical accounts, Joshua had 
nowhere to meet a non-Canaanite power, The 
‚Fiinders Petrie inseriptiou recording Me(rmeptah’'s 
battle with Israel, located in Palestine (before 1200 
2.0. ; see Exopes), is thus not to be referred to this 
period. Exypt's claim to suzerinty had become 
merely nominal after 1250 B.c. The empire of the 
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Hittites (e. 1200) had become disruptel into a num- 
ber of small prineipalities. This would indicate that 
the ineursion of Joseph-Isracl must have taken place 
about 1230-1200 B.c. E. 6. H. 


2. Son of Jozadak or Josedech; high priest when 
the Jewsroturned under Zerubbabel from the Baby- 
lonian exile. 


His father lad died iu exile, and on 


Joshun was therefore born during the Exile. 
the arrivalof the caravan at Jerusalem, he naturally 
took part iu erecting the altar of burnt offeriug and 
in laying the foundations of the Femple (Bzra fü, 
2.6 59). With Zerubbabel he opposed the mach- 
inations of the Samaritans (d. iv. 3). Several of 
Haggat's utterances are addressed to Joshua (Hag. 
i. 1, #. 2), and his name occurs in two of the 
symbokical prophecies of Zechariah (ii. 1-10, 
41-15). He is eulogized in Eeelus. (Sirach) xli 
in the Kst of worthies, as one wo “builded the 
house and exulted a people holy to tlıe Lord, prepared 
for everlasting glory.” In Erra (i., ii, iv, vo, x.) 
and Nehemiah (vil. 7; xü. 1, 7, 10, 26) be is called 
*Jesima.” 
E6HM. BP. 
JOSHUA, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data: The 
Srst look of tlie second greater division in the He. 
brew canon, the *Nebi’im,” aud therefore also the 
first of the first part of this division, the “ Nebi’im 
Rishouim.” It beurs in Hebrew the superseription 
yenns; in the Septungint, using the post- form 
of the name (9; Neh. viii. 17), "Incoic (in some 
manuscripis with the addition of viös Navp); in the 
Peshiftn, * Ketuba de-Yeshu‘ bar-Nun Talnideh de- 
Mushe ” (Book of Joshun, son of Nun, the Diseiple 
of Moses). It belongs to the historical books of the 
Old Testament, its theme being the in vasion and con- 
quest under Joshua of west-Jordanie Palestine and 
its apportionment among the tribes, with an account 
of the closing days and death of the gueat leader. 
The book, which comprises twenty-four chapters, 
readily falls into two main parts and an appendix, 
which may be summarized thus: (1) the events fol- 
lowing Moses’ death; the Invasion and capture of 
the land; (2) the division of the country; (8) the con- 
duet of the Reubenites, etc. ; two hortatory addresses 


by Joshua short]y before his death, followed by a 
bitet zioss om his burial-place and the disposition 


mare of the bones of Joseph. Indetail the contents 
are as follows: 
Part I, ch. i.-xii, 
After Moses’ death, Joshua, by virtue of his 
previons appointment as Moses’ successor, receives 
from Yırwrn the command to eross the Jordan. In 
execution of this order Joshua issues the requisite 
instrnetions to the stewards of the people for the 
erossing of the Jordan ; and he rerinds the Reu- 
Gadites, and the half of Manassch of their 
given to Moses to help their brethreu. 
.: Joshua sends ont from Shittim two spies to 
explore tie city of Jeriche. They are saved from 
falling into the hands of the king by the shrewd 
tacties of Rahab. The spies return and report. 
ih.-iv.: Camp is broken at Shittim. A halt is 
made at the Jordan. Joshua addresses the people; 


assuring them that Yırwır, the Hving God, is in the 
midst of (hen, that He will drive out the Canaun- 
ites, and that the Ark will cross tlıe Jordan, where- 
upon a miraculous change will be worked in the 
waters of the river. The predieted miraele takes 
place as soon as the priests with the Ark wale into 
the water. In commemoration of the event, Joshua 
orders two mouuments to be erecteil: one in Lie 
river-bed; the other on the west bank, at Gilgal, 

The Reubenites, the Gadites, und. the 

Crossing half of Manassch number 40,000 w 

of Jordan. riors. The priests are bidden to come 

up out of the river's bed after (he 
People havecrassedover. Thishappens on the tenih 
day of the first month; and the camp is pitched at 
GILsan. 

v.: Joshua is bidden to muke fliut kuives where- 

with to eircumeise the Israelites, for those bon in 
the desert had not been eircumeised. This is done; 
Pesahı is celebrated; aud the mauna ceases. Joshua 
in front of Tericho receives the visit of a “captain 
0£ the host of the Lord ” iu the guise of a man, wlıo 
declares that the soil on wbich Joshua is standing 
is holy ground. 
Ne sicgeund capture of Jericho; after thirteen 
eircults—one every day for six days, aud seven cir- 
euitson theseventh day-—with seven priests blowing 
seven ranıs’ horus aud Ihe people shouting, the 
walls cave in. Jericho is put under the bau; but 
Raıan is excepted. A curse is pronounced against 
any one who should rebuild the city. Joshua be- 
comes Famous throughout the whole land. 

vii.: The miscarriage of tbe expedition against 
Ai, undertaken, upon the counsel of spies, with a 
very small foree, strikes terror into te heart of the 
people and briugs Joshua to the verge of despair, 
But Yınyır aunouuces that the people have sinned. 
As stated in the first verse, Achan has not respectedl 
the ban. The people must be reconsecrated. The 
sinner must be discovered by Ihe casting of Ynwur's 
lot. This is done, By a process of elinination tho 
guilt is limited to the tribe of Judah, then to the 
clan of the Zurhites, then to the sept of Zabdi; tie 
individual members of Zabdi are then brought for- 
ward, man by man, and finally Achan is detected 
as the culprit. He admits having taken a costly 


Dadylonian garment, besides säver and gold; aud 
hin confossion is veriäad by tha Andioz of the tren 
ure buried in his tent. Achan is inken into tha val- 


ley of Achor, and there stoned to death. 

viii.: Expedition against Ai, tliis time with the 
whole arıny. The city is takca by clever suntegy, 
30,000 men being placed overnight in an anıbush. 
The attacking force feigning flight, the King of 
At is drawn far away from the eity; Joshua points 
with his lance toward the city; whereupon the men 
in ambush rush into it, while Joshua and the 
arıny with him face about. Thus Ihe pursuing 
enemy is taken between tlie two sections of Isract's 
array. Not one man escapes; the city is burnei; 
12,000 inhabitants are killed, and the spoils are 
taken. The King of Ai is hanged to a tree until 
nightfall, when his body is thrown into a pit, where- 
on a stone heap is raised. Joshua ereets an altar on 
Mount Thal as Moses had commanded, oflering to 
Yuwır holocausts and sacrifieing pence-offerings. 
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On the stones of the altar he engraves a copy ol the 
law of Moses; the people being ranged in two sec- 
tions—one facing Ebal; ine other, Gerizim— while 
the Liessings aud eurses are read as orduinel by 
Moses. 

ix 


Coufederaey of the native kings to Night 


Joshua. The Giheonites by craft ob- 
The Con- taina trcaty from (he Israclites, which 
foderaey even after tie detection of the Sraud 
Against practised upon tle Invaders is not 
Joshua. abrogated. They are, however, de- 


graded to be “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” for the allar of Yırwır. 

x.: Adoni-zelek briggs about an alliauce between 
the kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon, and they (*the five kings of the Amor- 
ites”) besiege Gibeon. In their distress the Gibeon- 
ites implore Toshua’s help. Joshua, assurel by 
Ya of vietory, comes up from Gilgal bya forced 
night march and attacks the allies suddeniy. 
Thrown into confusion, the Amorites fiee as far as 
tlıe agcent of Beth-horon. To this battle is referred 
a song from the Book of Jashat, commanding the 
sun to be still at Gibeon and the moon in the valley 
of Ajalon. The five kings are captured, fhrst being 
incareerated in the cave where they had hidden for 
safety, then, after thepursuit had been discontinued, 
senrcely one of the enemies escaping—being by 
orler of Joshua huiniliated aud hanged, Then 
follows a detailed enumeration of the eitiescaptured 
and put under ban. Joshua becomes master of the 
whole land—the hill-country, the southland, the low- 
laud, aud the slopes—leaving not.one king alive, and 
banning all men from Kadesh-barnea unto Gaza, and 
all (he district of Goshen unto Gibeon. After this 
expedition he returns to Gilgal, 

xt.: Jabin, King of Hazor, and his allies rendez- 
vous at Merom, Joshua is assured by Yawa of 
their total defent, wich in fact is brought about by 
& sudden attack on the part of Joshua. Pursuing 
them to a grent distance (the cities are named), he 
hamstrings their horses and burns their chariots, 
eapturing Hazor, killing all of its people, aud burn- 
ing the town. Other royal residences he takes by 
tie sword, putting them under the ban. The spoils 
are taken, and the men are put to death. The eities 


ou the hill are allowed to stand. Joshua drives the 
Analsim from the nountuius, Trom Hebrou, and front 


other places. Only in Gaza some remain. Finally 
tie Iand has peace. 

Recnpitulution of Joshua's conquests, with 
statistien] details of the number of tle kings (30) 
aptured and subdued. 

Part IL, ch. xiü.-xxi. 

xiil.: After an enumeration of the.places still un- 
conuuered (waiuly the const districts of the Philis- 
tines) Joshua is bidden to apportion tie land, the un- 
conqnered as well as the conquered (verse 6b), among 
ine and one-helf tribes of Israel, tlıe other vwo and 
‚one-half tribes having under Moses been given their 
Portion on the enst of the Jordan (verses 14b-32). 

siv.: Rösum& of the foregoing reference to Reu- 
ben, Gad, and the half of Manassch, with a gloss 
concerning Levi’s non-inheritance save as reganls 
detached eities, while Joseph receivesa double herit- 
age (verses 1-5). Caleb’schaim to Hebron is allowed. 


xv.: The “lot” of Judah (verses 1-12). Caleb’s 
share (13). Expulsion by him of the three Anakim 
(14). Story of Kirjath-seplier (18). Othniel takes it 
aud wins, as promised, Cateb's daughter fur wife (17). 
Her successful plea for the gift of wells (18). Cata- 
logue of le heritage of Judah (20 ct seg.). Gloss 
on the continued dwelling of the Jebusites in Jeru- 
salem (03). 

xvi.: Lot of the Josephites (1-9. The Ephraim- 

ites own eities in the territory of Manassch (9). 
Gloss to the effect that the Canaanites dwelling in 
Gezer had not been driven out, but had been rc- 
dueed 10 slaveıy (10). 
Lot.of Mauasseh, Machir asa warrior taking 
is prize Gilead and Baslan (1). Delimitation 
of Manassch (7). Manassch’sassiguments in Issachar 
and Asher (11). Gloss stating tlıat these cities had 
uot been capturel (12). Protest of the JosepLites 
agalıst receiving one share only (14). Joshua ad- 
5 tlem to eonquer tbe wooded Nill-iand (15). 
Plea on their part tbat tbe mountain isnot extensive 
enough, while the plains are held by Canaanites 
equipped with iron chariots (16). Joslua’s consola- 
tory enconragement (1). 

xväi.: Ereetion of the Tabernacle at Shiloh (1). 
Seven tribes without allotment. Joshua urges these 
to appoiut commissions of threc men out of each 
tribe 10 go and take the land and to report to bim, 
when, after dividing it into seven portions, he will 
east the lot (2-7). The commissions carry out the 
errand and lay their book of record before Joshua, 
who then casts the lot (8-10). Benjamin’s share 
(1). The boundaries (12-20). List of the cities 
1-23). 

xix.: Simeon's share, in the territory of Juduh. 
List of the cities (1-8). Renson why Simeon’s lot 
wus in Judean tenitory (9). Zebulun’s share; its 
boundaries (16-14). Twelve cities not specißed 
(15b). Issachar’s share: its cities and boundaries 
(17-23). Asher’s lot; its boundaries; summary 
gives twenty-two as the number of its cities (24- 
31). Naphtali’s share; its boundaries and fortitied 
cities (32-89). Dan’s share; its cities enumerated 
(40-48). Why the Danites took Leshem = Dan (4%). 
Joshua receives as his own slıare Timmnath-serah 
(49-30). Eleazur and Joshua Ind assigned the lots 


before Yıryır atthe anteof the Tabernucleat Shiloh 
@ı. Cities of sefuge established (DIL-xX 


: The Levites’ assienment (1-8). Concluding 
paragraph, emphasizing God’s Zuliliment of His 
promise to the fathers (48-45). 

ch. zxil,-xxiv. 

Er 1 to their homes of Renben, Gad, 
andl tlıe half of Manassch witl Joshua’s blessingand 
an admonition to take heed of Yırwar’s Law ascom- 
mauded by Moses. Now ihat they have become 
rich in enttle, silver, gold, iron, uud garments they 
are to divide the Looty with their brethren (1-8). 
Return of the east-Jordanie tribes; they build au 
altar at tlıe stoue-heap on the bank of tlıe Jordan; 
the Israclites desire to punish them for tbis act; but 
they first send Plıinehas aud ten princes to the Reu- 
benites, ete,, to ceunsure them, recalling the Peor 
episode and advisinug them to remove to Palestine. 
The Reubenites explain that in building the altar 
their intention was to show their fidelity to YHWB, 


for 
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that their descendants might not be taunted with 
being untruc to Him, The delegation rejoives at 
the explanation, and upon their report the Israclites 
don the projected punitive expeditton (9-34). 
ssili.: Joshua, now old, calls an assembly of all 
Israel, at which he admonishes the people to remain 
loyal to the Torah of Moses. 
siv.: An account of a gathering of Tsracl at 
Shechem, at which Joshua delivers an impressivead- 
dress, reviewing Ihe past, and makes the people vow 
to remain faichful. He erectsa great stone as a wit- 


ness to the promise (1-28). Joshun dies (29). Jo- 
seph's bones are buried in Shechem (32). Eleazur 
dies and is buried (33) 2.GH 


——Critical View: The Rabbis aseribe the au- 
thorship of thıe book, as of the last eight verses of 
Deuteronomy, to Joshua (B. B. 14b); the account 
of Joshua’s death (Josh. . 89-32) was uded, 
according to them, by Elcazar, the son of Aaron 
(B. B. 13a), and that of Bleazar’s demise (Josh. 
v. 33) by Phinehas (B. B. 2.e.). But this view 
has been rejected by Isaac Abravanel (see preface 
10 his commentary on the Earlier Prophes), who 
correctly observes that the use of the phrase Iy 
am Din = "unto this day” (Josh. iv. 9, vii. 26, ix. 
27, xiv. 14, xv. 02, xvi. 10) coutroverts (his assunp- 
tion, and that certain events mentioned in the Book 
of Joshua are recorded in the Book of Judges (xi 
45) as occurring "long after tie death of Joshua” 
(Abravanel, “Comm. in Prophetas Priores,” pp. 2 
col. 2; 3a, col. 1; Leipsic, 1680). 

Christian commentators have for similar rensons 
contended that te book was by a later author, who 
hal access to documents composed by Joshua or by 
contemporaries of his(Pheodoret, “ In Josue Queest.” 
siv.). Tu the “Synopsis Saere Scriplure ” (xxviil,, 
eol, 909), attributed to St. Arhanasius, the title of 
the book is explaiued not as the name of the author, 
but as indicating the hero of the events. Alphon- 
sus Tostat (“Opera,” Cologne, 1613; “In Josue I. 

Quest.” xüi.) rejeets the authorship 

Views as of Joshua, and advances the theory 

to Author- that tlie book is the work of Kin 
ship. Solomon, while Maes (* Josue Impera- 
toris Historia,” Autwerp, 1574) as- 

eribes it to Bzra, who had access to aacient Hebrew 
archives. These and modern Catholie erities also 
(Cardinal Meiguan, “De Moiseä David,” Paris, 1896) 
thus make the book posterior to the time of Joshua, 
but, for the greater part, pre-exilicand always based 
om documents cocval with the events reported. 

Among modern Jewish erities L. Wogne (“ Hi: 
soire de la Bible,” Paris, 1881} defends the traditional 
view, with reference to B. B. 14b and 13a. More 
recently the passage in Ecelns. (Sirach) xIvi. 1 has 
beeu invokerl in proof of the authorship of Joshua; 
Tpmogreise in Ecelesiasticus ıneans “ Looks,” so tat 
Joshun being desisnated (24.} as drddoyo; Muich Er 
Fpooyreiarg would imply that he was the “author” 
of the “book,” The Iehrew text. however, has 
MN1232 ne mE (sec Israel I« "L’Eeclesias- 
tique,” Paris, 1998), but this has also been construted, 
with refereuce to II Chron. ix. 29, where 10122 
means * Look,” as supporting the traditional view. 

Keil in bis commentary has endoavoren to defend 
this view by urging the force of Y2Y 19 = “until 


we bad passed over” (Josh. v. 1)as demonstrating 
that the narrative must harc been written by an eye- 
wituess; but the ancient versions sbow this reading 
to be erroneous. Nor is xvili. 9 couclusive: at the 
utinost it proves that the catalogue of cities (xvüi. 
11-xix. 46) was abstracted from a document coutem- 
porary with Joshua. In thesame way xxiv. 26 may 
be taken as evidence only that xxiv. 1-25 is by him, 
though upon closer inspoetion even tlıis Passage is 
seen to be merely the honest opinion of a later writen, 
The objections by Alravanel have not beeu an- 
swered. 

Later Biblical books exhibit ineidents which de- 
monstrate that the situation assumed in Joshua could 
uot have been thatof the period of invasion. For in- 
stance, Jerichn, ropresented in Joshua as completely 
overtbrown and upon the rebuilding of whicha sol- 
cmn curse is juvoked, is found to exist ata much 
later date, even as a city of the Prophets (sce 
Evı comp. Josh. vi. %-27, xvi. 1; Judges iii. 
12-30; II Sam. x. 5: II Kiugs ii. 5, v. 19-33; 

I Chron. xix. 5; for the curse see I Kings xvi. 34). 
Ai, reported burned, is known to Isalalı (as * Alatı ”; 
Isa. x. 28). Gezer (Josh. xvi. 10), described ns being 
reduced to vassaluge, is not rendered tributary mutil 

the time of Solomon (I Rings ix. 16). 

Compar- But a comparison with the Book of 

ison with Jupeessuflices to diseredit the theory 

Judges. that the Book of Joshua is an auto- 

biography ofitseponymoushero. The 
narrative in Judges revenls the fact that the inva- 
sion was not directed by a general-in-chief, nor un- 
dertaken at one time by the tribes united under a 
national commander, nor accomplished in the life- 
time of one man, much less in two deendes. 

Nor is the book the work of one man, Contradie- . 
tions abound, «.g., in te chronology: ju ili. 1 the 
crossing is set for (he next day; iii. 8, three days in- 
terveng; ji. 5, the start is again delayed one day; 
comp. v. 10 with iv. 19 and v. 2-9. In xi. 21 the 
Auakim are expelled by Joslua, while in xv. 13 
Caleb is reported as having performed this feat. 
Double and variant versions are given, as, for in- 
stance, the explanation of the name GTLean. (iv. 20; 
conıp. v. Hand xiv. Bet seg. with xv. 18 ei seg.). 

The Book of Joshua must be regarded as a com- 
Pilation; and awalysis of its contents makes it cer- 
taio that its sources are of the same character as 
those of the Pentateuch. This, to a certain degree, 
was the impression of the Rabbis. According to 
Mak. 11a, the chapter (xx.) concerning the cities of 
refuge was taken from the Pentateuch. The Book 
of Joshua was regarded by them as written in the 
light of the Denteronomic legislation (Gen. R. vi. 14). 
Atallevents, Joshua aud the Pentateuch are treated 
as ofone character in thesaying that thesinsof Israel 
alone necessitateld the adding of other bouks to 
these (Ned. 22b}. Joshun is often compared with 
Moses (Ta‘an. 202; Sotalı 362; B. B. 753; Sanh. 20a; 


's generally areagrecd that the 
Book of Joshua is a compilation from sonrees that 
have been utilizel in the Peutateuch (J, E, JE, D, , 
and P), with additions by theeditor(R = Redactor), 
they difler very widely as regards (be details. Ac- 
cording to Steuern: Joshua,” in Nowack's 
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“Hand-Kommentar”), Albers’ attempt in his “Die 
Quelleuberichte iu Josun,” j,-xil., 189 
the components ol J from E in part 

satisfactory. In fact, Steuernagel assumes that J 
and E combined as JE never were accessible-to the 
compiler of Joshug, the two being then still uncom- 
bined. A few fragments from J (after Budde, in 
, parallel with passages 
ınewhat more humerous 


from E, arc all that he finds in Joshua. He insists 
that for another work, D, was the main 


source, D is not ilentical with tie author of 
Denteronomy, but is rather D? (=ihe author of 
Deut. i.-iü.), and is on the whole an independent 
elaboration of E. The few fragments of J aud E 
in ‚Joshua he coneedes were added by R, anıl ouly 
after D° had been combined with P (mostly in 
part ii.) 

Steuernagel's analysis has not been accepted by 
Holzinger (* Josua,” in Marti’s“K. H. C.”), who re- 
jeets D’ and works out a scheme on the basis of J, E, 
and JE; with a pronouneed Deuterouomie coloring: 
Deuteronomist, Priestly Code, and Redaetor. Con- 
trary to tie Pentateuchel R, wLo makes P the orig- 
inal’ document, in Joshua JED is the basis, supple- 
mented by extracts from P. Still later additions are 
notieeable as well us changes in phraseology (e.9., the 
useof base ynbx in vi, 18, 19.ct eg. ; vili, 30: ix 
20;x.40, si. 14,33; xiv. 14 16,24; 
xxiv. 2,28) For u detailed analysis on this basis 
see Holzinger, “ Das Buch Josua,” pp. xv 

Steuernagel in his translation prints the different 
sources in.different types. W. H. Bennett in “The 
Book of Joshua” (in “8. B. O. T.” 1895) indicates 
the various documents by the use of different colors. 

Summing up, these Various analyses have cer- 
tainly demonstrated thnt, on the whole, in the narra- 
tive portion of the book (i.-xÄi.) the introduction (.) 
is Deuteronomie, ns is the eonclusion of the whole 

book (xxi. 43-xxit, 6, xili.), and that 
Redaction. Deuterouomie eoloring is to be found 

in both parts, naturally in a greater 
degree in the narrative chupters. Tlıe basis of the 
book was Deuteronomie history of Joshua, founded 
on material from J and E perhaps not. as yet com- 
bined as JE, thusexcluding Rje(=Redactor of TE), 
The main current of the narrative is not origi- 
nally Deuterononuic, the Deuteronomic editor height- 
euing its coloring, and dwelling on the moral and 
religions implications of the story. The narrative 
is not always consistent. Tu xill.-xix. many frag- 
ments are for the most part parallels to Judges i., 
which make it appear tat the conquest was.a slow, 
laborious process, the tribes acting without con- 
verted plan and nowhere under united ceutral com- 
mand. These belong to J. 

Bnt even in the narative portion, strietly so- 
enlled, as distinet from tlıe statistical, u twofold ac- 
count is almost always discernible: one apparentiy 
older and more prosy; the other, with a clear tend- 
ency to maguify the importance oftlıewventsand the 
absolute amnihilation of te inbaditants (though this 
inay be set down as by Rd), and to cmphasize the 
miraculous. The older recalls tie method of .J in 
ve Pentateuch; the younger, that af E. P's share 
in the narrative scetion is very limited. Additions 


of a few verses may be ascribed to it. In xüt. 
the contributions from P are much more extensi 
The boundaries and the lists of the cities of refuge 
and ol the Levitical towns belong to it. The com- 
bining of the Deuteronomic Joshua (Rd, J, E, per 
haps JE [Rje]) with P was the work of R, who 
made verbal changes to suit his ends. But even 
after this additions were made, e.g., xxil. 9-24 
(comp. Num. xyxil,-xxsill.; Judgesxx.). Ch. xvi. 
and xvii, have comedown in mutilated form. When 
they were abridged can not be determined, The 
duplication of Joshua’s farewell also is by a later 
hand; or it is possible that one account of it (xxiv.) 
is from E, while the other is elearly Deuteronomis- 
tie, resembling Deut. iv. 29-30. 

After climinating the pragmatic elements and 
toning down the Denteronomie coloring, the eritical 
study ofthe Book of Joshua penetrates 
to a bed of traditions that in a more or 
less confused way reflect actual occur- 
rences; but these did not take place 
in the sequence here assumed, nor in 
the mapner detailed. The division of 
the land is, on the whole, the work ofa theorist who 
utilizes actual conditions to a certain extent, but al- 
ways to bring into prominence his priestly program. 
Local legends, snatehes of folk-lore and Tolk-songs, 
the tendeney 10 concentration in one man of the cx- 
periences of tribes and generations (always charac- 
teristic of legend), have had a decisive share in the 
shaping of the original material. Explanations of 
names (Achor, Gilgal), old local shrines, and reminis- 
cences of former religious usages are also detectable 
as the raw data upon which popular fancy had been 
at work long before the various Fiterary sources had 
leaped iotoexistenee. Todeny in toto, with Eduard 
Meyer (in Stade's * Zeitschrift,” i.), te historical 
character of tlıe book is dogmatic. It may, how- 
ever, be noticed that, in contrast witlı Judges, the 
Book of Joshua has no chronologicul scheme (comp. 
si. 18, xiv. 10, xxii. 1, sxiv. 31). 

In view of the identity of its sources, and also of 
tie fact tar tbroughout the Pentateuch the con- 
quest of the land is presupposed and 
emphasized as tie goal (Gen. xi 


Historical 
Character 
of the 
Book. 


The 
Hexateuch. 17, xv. 18-16, x 
Ex. iii. 8, 19; x 

Num. xüi. 17 e£ seq., xi ß 
21, xxxi. 3-6: P Gen. xvii x 3; Num, 
XXYH. 18-23, xxsiii. 50-54, wuxiv., xaav.; Deut. 
9), eritics have held that Josliun at one time 
vwwed with the Pentateuch the so-ealled HExa- 
If this was the case. it must have been at a 
time anterior to the sepamtion of tbe Samaritans 
from the Jews, asthe Samaritans have only tie Pen- 
tateuch; but the books of Ezra and Nebemiah give 
no intimation of the existenee of a hexateuch. In 
all probability the sontces J, E, as well as D aud P, 
carried Ihe narrative 10 the eongquest of the land; 
but iu their present forms the Pentateuch and ‚Joshun 
were never combined. Volck (in Herzog-Hauck, 
“Real-Eneye.” ix. 890), assuming that P is older 
than JE and D, argues that before D was incorpo- 
rated into tlıe present Pentateuch, Joshua {i. v.) 
formed a part of a work composed of P, JE, and 
Deut. xxxi. 14-98, sysil. 1-44, siil., auaiv. 


; Deut. 1. 88, 
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1-9, and that it was wlıen Deut. v. 
corporuted that Toshua was made a separate bool 
This theory, while not convineing, heips to make 
plain that the sources must have contained the 
story of the conquest. That Hosca, Amos, and Ni- 
calı kuew this Hexateuch (minus Deuteronomy) is 
not proved by such passagesas Mieah vi. 5 etseg. (or 
Hosea ix. 10, xüi. 4 e2 seq., aud Amos ii. 10, v. 25, 
vi. 9. The traditions at the base of the histories 
were koowu {0 these early prophets. More than 
this can not be inferred from their references to 
Sbittim aud Gilgul (e.g., in Micah vi. 5 ef seq., 

The fact that in Joshua Ihe Pentnteuchal archaic 
forms (19) for 11y3 or an for sen) are not found 
not evidenee against the Hexateuchal hypothesis. 
This eircumstance merely indieates that at the time 
(post-exilie) wien the cousonantal text 
was fixed Joshua was not one wor 
wit the Pentateuch. Jericho is 
poiuted im" for Peut. $my. The text is in fairly 
good condition. The Septuagiut is without someof 
tie glosses (v. 4-7, vi. 3-5. xx. 4-0). The omissious 
iu the Hebrew (iu xv. 59, names of eleven cities; 
in ssi., a passage between rerses 35 and 86) are 
supplied in tbe Greek. At the end of xxiv. the Sep- 
tuugint presents additions of interest, 

The Sumaritan Book of Joshua, an extracnnonical 
book written in Arabic, pretends to Le a translation 
[rom theHebrew (* Chronicon Samarktanum Oni Titu- 
lus Est Liber Josuw,” ed. Juynbell, Leyien, 1818). 

It relates the conseeration of Joshu 


xxvili. was in- 


The Text. 


The (Deut. .), tie Bainam episode, 
Samaritan aud the war under Joshun as general 
Book of against the Midianiees; Ihen, with a 
Joshua. new tille (“Book of Joshun the Som 


of Kun”), the eonquest or the land 
and its division, continuing the story from Joshun's 
demise to Eli’sdeath. Interpolations(xxvi.-NNXvil.) 
deal with other personages, and iu the coneluding 
chapters Nebuchudnezzar, Alexander, and Hadrian 
are the heroes. This book isa medieval compilation 
of the time when the Samaritans were under Moham- 
medan rule, but, contains also old huggadie mate- 
via] (see Sronacı). 

Buradaraeny; The introduetions of Driver, Cornilt, Köntg, 
Pundissin, Reuss, Bleek-Wellhausen. Schrader-De Wette, and 
Kuenen ; the histories of Ist ’y Gntbe, Stade, Piepenbring, 
Kittel. Winckler: the Bible lierionarles uf Chesne and Black, 

nes, Riem (2d eil.), Schenekel, Hamburger, Winer (41 

Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eneye, vll; VIgOUronss Äit.r Le 

test, Stuetien, I; hlem, Die Authentic des Buches 

J 1835: Keil, Rommenter Über das Buch Jorva, 

Friaugeen, 1847; J. Hollenberg, Die Deuteronomischen Be- 

standtheile des Buches Josua, in Theolmjische Studien 

un Kritiken, Wh: idem, Die Alcrundrinische Ucher- 
setzung des Buches Josua, Meurs, 1876: Wellbansen, Die 

Komposition des Hercfeuchs (originaty in Jahrbuch der 

Tneolnpie, ; Budlde, Richter wıd Josua, in Stade's 

Zeitschrift Pb, Mel ver: 3. 5. Black, The Rank of 

Josh, Camhridee, 1891; E. Albers, Die Queltenberichte in 

Jesua (Jost. . Bonn, 1891: Dilimann, Nırmert, Deu- 

teronnmium, md Josiea, in the Anrzgeiassies burruelisches 

Handbuch, Leipsie, 1886; Oettit. commentary to the book in 

Deuteromomium, Jnsue, Richter (Stra ler. Kun- 

ment, zum 4. T. 18%); Wellbausen, Prulegninena, dh ed. 

Holzingen, Einleitung in den Heratench, 18%: iden, Das 

Buch Josıea n and Leijste, 1901; Steuernagel, Ders 

Buch Josta, 1900: W. U. Bennett, The Book of Jusima, in 

8. B. ©. T. Lelpste and Baltimore, 1595. 

E.G.H 


JOSHUA, THE SAMARITAN BOOK OF: 
Samaritun chroniche, written in Arabie: so termeil 
because the grenter part, of it is devored to tie 
tory of Joshua. Ft was published from an Arabic 


manuscript written in Samaritan characters, with 
a Latin translation and a long preface by Juynboll 
(Leyden, 1848). Thougk based ou the Mebrew ca- 
nonical Book of Joslun. it differs greatly from the 
latter in both form and vontent. “he author, who, 
aswill beshown, was ofa much later period, anpli- 
fied the Biblical narratives by weuving into Ihem 
legends of a later date and developing Ihe narra- 
tiyes themselves, at the same time altering certain 
statements jun aceordance with Samaritan views on 
history. It is divided into fifiy chapters, and con- 
taius, after the account of Joshua, a brief deserip- 
tion of the periof following Joshua, agreeing to 
thınt extent with the Book of Judges. Thieu follow 
histories of Nebuchaduezzar, Alexander tlıe Great, 
and (le revolt against Jladriun; it ends with an 
ineomplete account of Baba Rabbah. "The Tollow- 
ing is a synopsis of its contents: 

Ch. i.-viii. : Introduetion: Ch, j.: Theauthor 
claims to have translated the followiug narratives 
from the Hebrew. Ch. il.: Moses appoints Joshun 
as his successor, investing him with royal power, 
Ch. ili.: Account of Balaam and the King of Moab 
(comp. Num. xxii, 2-41), Ch. iv.: Balaaım advises 
the King of Moab to draw the Isracfites into lust 
ud thus cause their destruction (comp. Nnm. R. 
xx. 22). Ch. v.: Moses sends Joshua and Pliiuchas 
to the war with tbe Midianites (comp. Num, xsxi. 
2 et s0g.). Following the account of 
the fall of Jericho (Josh. vi.), the au- 
thor relates that the walls of Midian’s 
stronghold fell at the blast of the trumpets. Ba- 
laam, found in the Midianite templespeechless from 
terror, was killed by {lie soldieis in spite of Jushua’s 
desire to take him alive before Moses. Ch. vi.-viii.: 
Moses’ denth; his testament; the mourning of the 
Israelites over him. 

Ch. ix.-xliii.: Main Part of the Book: Ch. 
ix.-xit. (written iu the same stınia as the first chap- 
ter of tlıe ennonical Book of Josbua): Joshun's 
ity;; his organization of the army and prepara- 
tions for the war. Ch. xüi.: The sending of the 
spies to Jericho. Tmitating the Biblical account of 
the Gibconites (comp. Josh. ix. 4 et seg.), the writer 
says that the spies, wlıo kuew several languages, 
disguised themselves as travelers, telling those tlıey 
met that, having heard of the exploits of Joslua, 
they had eome from a distant land for’ the sake of 
further iuformation about bim. At Jericho, sus- 
pected of being spies, they hid themselves iu the 
house of Rahab. The remainder of the chapter fol- 
lows the canonical version. Oh. xiv.-xvil.: Tle 
Israelites cross the Jordan (as in ‚Toslı. ii.): Joshun’s 
song, an imitation of the song of Moses in Ex. xy. 
1-19; account of the fall of Jericho. Oh, xvil.: 
Achau is discoverel to have taken possession of 
some of tlıe aceursed things. Here the account dif- 
fers from that in Josh. vil.; there is no mention of 

the Israelites being defented at Ai; but 
Variations ihe gem in the high priest's brenst- 


Contents. 


from plate that bore the name ol Judah 
Biblieel Iuving berome dim, it was known 


Accounts. ihatoncof thattribehadsiuned, The 

wedge of gold stolen by Achan is said 
to have weighed 2,250 shekels. Ch. xix.: An ac- 
csunt of the Gibeonites, similar to that in Josh. 
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except that only three Gibeonite citiesare mentioned, 
Chephirahı beingomitted. Gl. The con- 
tinuation of the war and the partition of the land. 
Joshua senda surveyors to divide the land into ten 
parts, assigning to the Levites forty-eight cities, 
which are to be taken from the other tribes. Joshua 
dismisses the two and a half tribes whose allotment 
wuseast.of the Jordan, appeinting Nabih (* Nobah” 
in Num, xxxil. 42), son o? Gilend, king over them; 
they number 110,580. Ch. xxiv.: The surveyors 
having retnmed, Joshua assigns to the tribes their 
respective lots. Hethen founds Ihe eity oI Sanaria 
and builds a temple on Mount Gerizim (comp. Josh. 
viii, 80), Ch. xxv.: Description of the prosperous 
state of the Israelites alter the partition of the land, 
‚over which peace veigns for twenty yenıs. 

Ch, xxvi.-xaxvil. give a loug accomnt of the war 
between Joshuaand the leagne formed by Shaubak 
(Shobach), King of Peısin. Shaubak, desiring to 

avenge the death of his father, Ham- 
Additions, mam, wlo has been killed iu battle 

with the Istaelites, enters Iıto a league 
with all the neighboring kings. who decide to wage 
war with Joshua. Shanbak first sendsan ambassador 
with a minatory letter to Joslua, who thercupon 
consults the senate as to the steps to be taken. The 
ambassador is amazed at the splendor with which 
Joshun is surrounded aud at the digoity and order 
with wbich Joshua administers justice. IIe retums 
with Tosbua’s answer, that tbe Israelites are p 
pared for the war, and atteımpts to dissunde Shau- 
bak from his design. Shaubak, however, eneonr- 
üged by his mother and by the Magi. marches to the 
wur with an immense army. Joshua, arrived with 
his army at ‘Ajlun, one of tie enemy’s cities, is 
‚enclosed by seven iron walls, called into existenee 
hy magic. At Joshua’s prayer a dove appears, and 
by it he sends a letter to Nabih, who marches witl 
a great army against Shaubak, The latter is de- 
feated. At the shouting of Nabih’s soldiers the 
walls about Joshun disappear. Ch. xxsvili._xliii 
After a reigu of forty-five yenıs Joshua dies, and is 
buried at Kafır Ghawiralı (comp. Josh. xsiv. 80); 
account of his appointment of his snccessors and of 
the prosperons state of Ismel during the ensulug 
puriod of 260 yenrs—the “days of satisfuction ” 
(ayyam alıida” or “yeme ha-razen”). For the 
original legeud concerning Shaubak, see Sofalı v 
1, 42b, with reference to II San. x. 16, 18. 

Ch. xliv.-1.: Ch. xliv. contains au account of 
the division under Eli and of the period of sin (*al- 
dalıl” or “fa 1. give necounts of 
Nebuchadnezzar, R {Mosul), Alexan- 
der the Great, the revolt against HHadrian, the high 
priests ‘Akbon aud Nathanael, and Baba Rabhah 
(2e0 SAMARTTASS). 

Die manuseript from which Juynboll prepared 
his edition was the property of Sealiger, who. it is 

supposed, obtainerl it rom tlıe Egyp- 

The Manu- tian Samarttaus in 15%. Later, it 
script. studied by Jolamn Heinrich Hot- 
tinger, who deseribed it in his * Exer- 

eitationes auti-Moriniange” (1644, pp. 109-116) and 
in his “Smegma Orieutale” (1657). Tiro other manıı- 
seripts (in the British Museum and at Trini 
lege, Cambridge) have since come to Europe. 

YIL-19 


English translation of Juynboil’s text has been made 
by ©, T. Crane (“The Samaritan Cbronicle or Book 
of Joshua,” New York, 1890). Contrary io Relaod, 
Juynboll (preface to bis edition) conehuded that the 
Samaritan Joshua was (he work of one author, who 
did not live later than the thirteenth centnry, basing 
bis coneinsion on the fact that Alu al-Fath, who 
wrote in 1355, drew from it much material for his 
own chroniele, It is also quoted by Makrizi (d. 
1441). Juyuboll further eoneluded that the author 
compiled the work from four sourees—one Hehrew- 
Samaritan (the basis of te first twenty-four chap- 
ters) and tırce Arabic. The Hebrew-Samaritan 
source is based upon the Scptuagint translation of 


Joshun. A Hebrew resumd of tlıo story of Shaubak 
(ch. xx xvi.) was inserted in Zacuto’s “ Sefer 
Yuhasin® by Samuel Shullam, who dechured that 


he found it in a Samaritan chroniele (“ Sefer Zikro- 
notshel Kutim ”), wbere it is said to have been taken 
from a Jewish Midrash. It is evident that Shullam 
saw it in an Arabie work, probably tlie Samaritan 
Book of Joshun, for Iıe rends * Yaniah” instead of 
* Nabih,” a change possible only if the original was 
in Arabic characters. Samuel Shullam’s resume 
was copied afterward by Ibu Yahya, in his “Shal- 
shelet In-Kabbalah,” and by Reuben Hoshke, in his 
* Yalkut Re'ubeni ” (section “ Debarim”), 


BiBLtosRAiPHY; Juyadoil, 7hc Samaritan Book af Foster, 
Preface: X. Kirchheim, Kanne Shoneron, pp. 55-91. Frank- 
fort-on-tbe-Main. 1851: Nutt, A Sketch 07 Samaritan His 
tar, pp. 119-124, London, 1874. 

MN. SEL. 


6. 

JOSHUA (BRUNO): Plıysiciau and scholar of 
Treves; lived in the eleventlı and twelfth centuries. 
He treated Bruno, Archbishop of Treves (1102°-4), 
who granted him the privilege to wear kuightiy 
rments. The archbishop had frequent religious 
diseussions with his Jewish physichn, which ve- 
sulted ia Joshuw’s aeceptance of Christianity. At 
baptism he received the name “Bruno.” 
BisLiOGRAPR' ronfus. Regesten, Nüblinsr, Div Zu- 

dcngemeinden des Miltelalters. D. 3. 

6 M. Ser. 

JOSHUA B. ABIN: Palestinian amora of the 
fonrth century whose name is associated chicfly‘ 
with baggadot. He transmitted a haggadah of 
Levi and a halakah of "Anani b. Sason. Tiere are 
also extant some of Lisown haggadie sayings, and 
some paraphrases by him of Biblica verses (Bacher. 
“Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 731; Heilpriu, “Seder ha- 
Dorot.” ii. 195). 

58 a8 W. 

JOSHUA (Jesus) BEN DAMNAI: Higl 
priest about 62-68 c.E. He was appointed by King 
Agripps IL, after Anan, son of Anan, Imd been de- 
posed (Josephus, * Aut.” xx. 9, $ 1). Joshua also 
was soon deposel by theking, aud in his place Jesus 
(Foshua) b. Gamaliel (Gamia) received the high- 
priestly dignity. A strife ensued between the de- 
posed amd tie new high priest; they insulted each 
other in the publie streets and even threw stunes at 
each other gi. $ 4), but Tesus b. Gamaliel remained 
(he vietor. 


Bipgiagnarın 
ii. 2. 


chen Volkes, Bd ed.. 
S. Kr. 


JOSHUA (Jesus) BEN GAMLA: A high 
Priest who oftieiated about 64 ce. Ile married the 


Schürer. Gesch. des Jud 
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rich widow Martha of the high-priestly family Boc- 
thos (Yeb. vi. 4), and she by bribing Agrippa IL. 
(not Jannai, as Talmudic sources say) secured for 
Jim the office of high priest (Yeb. Gfa; Yoma 18a: 
comp. Ant." xx. 9,9 2. Althougk Joshua hin- 
self was not a scholar, he was solicitous for the in- 
struetion of the young, and provided schools in 
ry town [or children over five years of age, earn- 
thereby the praises of posterity (B.B. Ya). Tlie 
lots nsod on the Day of Atonement, hitherto of 
boxwood, he made of gold (Yo: ii, 9). 

Joshua did not remain long in ollice, being forced, 
after a year, to give way to Matthias beu Theophil 
Ant." xx. 9,87). Together with the former high 
priest Anau and other meu of rauk, he opposed, but 
without success, the election of Phiuehas b. Samuel 
(63) ashigh priest @B.J.”iv. 3,29). Heattempted 
Peaceably to prevent the fanatie and pugnacious 
Idumeans from eutering Jerusulem, then tom by 
internal disseusions. After they had come into pos- 
session of the eity, these fauntics took bloody venge- 
.anee on him, by executing him, as well as Anan, as 
traiters to their country (08) ("B. J.” iv. 5,82%). 
BIBLIOGRAPRT: In addition to the authorities mentioned 

above, Derenbonrg, Hislotrs de la Patestine, p. 28; Grü 

in MHonatssehrift, 39: Strmssburger. (esch, der E 

zighung bei den Bracliten, p.20; Schürer, Gesch. der Juden, 

3. 551, 618: I. 201, 924, 

© 8. Eu. 

JOSHUA B. HANANIAH: A leading tanna 
of the fürst half-century following the destruetion 
of the Temple. He wasof Levitieal descent (Ma‘as. 
Sh. v. D), aud served in the sanetuary asa member 
oftlie eluss ofsingers('Ar. 11b). His mother intended 
him for a life of study, and, as an older contempo- 
rary, Dosa b. Harkinas, relates (Yer. Yeb. 3a), she 
carıted the child in his eradle into the synagogue, 
s0 that his ears might become accustomed to the 
sounds of the words of tie Torah. It was probably 
with reference to his pious mother that Johanan 
b. Zakkai thus expressed himsell concerning Joshua 
ben Hanaviah: “ Hail to theo who gave him birth” 
(Ab. ii. 8). According to another tradition (Ab. R. 
N. xiv.) Johauue b. Zakkai praised him in the 
words from Eccl. iv. 12: “And a threefold cord is 
not quickly broken.” Perhaps he ıneant that in 
Joshua the three branches of traditional learning, 
Midrash, Halakah, and Haggadah, were united in 
a firm whole: or possibly he used the passuge in the 
sense in which it was employed later (Eect. R. iv. 
14; B. B. 59a), to show that Joshua belonged to a 
family of scholars even to the third generation. 

Joshua ben Hananiah was one of the five who 
formed the inner eirele of Johanan’s pupils (Al. ii. 
8). Inenumerating them tradition places himat the 
head together with Bliezer b. Hyrea- 
nus. Tradition also fregnently men- 
tions these two together as npliolders 
of. opposite views They were both 
present at the celebration of the cir- 
cumeision of Blisha b. Abuyalı (Aher), in Jerusalem, 
and diverted themselves by connecting passages in 
the Pentateuch with others in the Prophets and the 
Iagiographa (Yer. Hag.Tib). It wasalso Eliezerand 
Joshua whorescucd Johanan ben Zakkai from the be- 
sieged city and brought him into the camp of Ves- 
Pasian. 


Pupil of 
Johanan b. 
Zakkai. 


After the destruction of the Temple Joshua op- 
pused tlıe exaggernted ascetieism wich wbich many 
wished to show their grief, #.9., in going without 
meat and wine because t tar on which they had 
sucrificed animals and poured libations of wine had 
been destroyet. He representel to them that to be 
consistent Ley onght to eut no Ägs or grapes, since 


va of drawing water (Joshua deseribes this festi- 
valin Yer. Suk. 5b) lad been discontinued, and the 
sbowbread as wellas the two loaves of the fenst of 
first-fruits coukl no longer be sacrificed (Tosef., 
Sotah, end; B. B. 60b;. With such argumenis 
Joshua supported theeilorts of his teacher to make 
the grief at the loss of the Temple, which until then 
had beeu (he cen! jous life, less bitter, His 
opposition to nsceti as dusalso to his 
wild aud temperate nature, which caused him 10 
say in regard to the severe regulations 
An Oppo- wirich had been adopted by the 
zent of school of Sharımai shortly before the 
Ascetieism. destruction of the mactnary: “On that 
day they overstepped the boundary.” 
As he declared in a dispute on this subjcet with ] his 
colleugue Eliezer, “they have poureml water into a 
vessel full of oil, tlıns causing the costly oil to run 
to waste ” (Ver. Shab, 3e; comp. Shab. 153b). 
Joshua saw tie greatest, dauger to the community 
in the sickly offshoots of piety. The following he 
calls *enemies of general prosperity ”: the Toolishly 
pious (pious at the wrong time); sly sinners; the 
woman who shows an overpious bearing; and the 
“ plague of the Pharisees,” the Iypocrites who pre- 
tend to be saints (Sofah iii. 4, 21b; Yer. Sofa 
21b). In his motro of life (Ab. ii. 11) he recom- 
mends temperance and tho love of mankind as a se- 
eurity for individual happiness, An eviloyc (grudg- 
ing), evil inclination (passion), and hatred ofmankind, 
he says, briug people out of theworlid. In thesame 
spirit he answers the question put by Johanan ben 
Zakkai to his pupils as to the best standard of con- 
Auer. Hedeclares that one should seck association 
witlı a good companion and avoid a bad one (Ab. il. 
11). Various aueedotes illustrate the opposition be- 
tween Joshua, who represented the teachings of 
Hillel, and his colleague Bliezer, who represented the 
teachings of Shammai, much in the same way as the 
opposition between Hillel and Shammsi is depicted. 
elsewhere (Gen. R. Ixx., beginning; Eecl. R. i. 8; 
Kid. 31a). 
Joshua’s permanent residence was in Bekiin, a 
place between Jabuch and Lydda (Sauh. 3b), where 
he followed the trade of anecdler (Yer. 
He Works Ber. id). This oceupation did not in 
at a Trade. any degree diminish the respect paid 
to hin as one ol the inDuential mem- 
bers of tlıe academy at Jabneh. After the death of 
Johanan b. Zakkai, he was the heartiest supporter 
of Gamaliel's efforts to bring about the predomi- 
nauce of tlıe views of Hillel’s followeıs over those 
of Shammai’s, and thus 10 end the discord which 
had so loug existed between the schools. But he 
was the very one whom Gamaliel humiliatel on a 
certain occasion when the authority of the presi- 
dent was in questioa (R. H. 25a; Yer. R. H. 58b). 
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Joshuu’s plant disposition diel not shield him from 
humiliation by Gamaliel 2 second time; and the 
wrong done to tlis highly estecmed schohr was 
the cause of Gamaliel's removal from ollice. He 
500n obtained Joshun’s forgiveness, and this opened 
the way [or bis reinstatement; buthewasnowubliged 
to share his oflice with Eleazur b. Azariah, who 
had originally been appointed his successor (Ber. 
28a). 

hen esteemerl Eleazar very highly, and on one 
occasion enlled out in his emphatie manner: “Hail 
to thec, Father Abraham, for Eleazar b. Azarlab 
came torth from thy loins!” (Tosef., Sofah, vii.; 
3; Yer. Hag., begfuning). When it became 
n 1y to present the case of the Palestinian Jews 
ar Rome, the two presidents, Gamalicl and Rleuzar, 
went as (heir representatives, and Joshua b. Hana- 
wiah and Akiba aceompaniel them. This journey 
of the “elders” to Kome, and their stay in the Im- 
perin! City, furnisiied material for many narratives. 
In one of these the Romans call on Joshua b. Hana- 
hlah 10 give proofs from the Bible of the resurrec- 
tion of the dend aud of the forcknowledge of God 
(Sauh. 90b). In another, Joshua comes to the aid of 
Gamaliel when the lutter is wmable to answer the 
anestion of a “ plilosopher"” (Gen. R. xx.). In one 
anecdote, concerning a sea voyage nndertaken by 
Gamaliel and Joslina, the astronomical kuowledge 
of the latter is put to use. He is said to have eal- 
ewlated that a comet would appear in the course of 
the voyage (Hor. 10a). 

After Gamaliel’s death (comp. M. K. 27a; Ver. 
N. K. 83a), the fıst place among the scholars fell to 
Joshua, since Eliezer b. Hyreanus was under a ban. 
Joshua wished to do away with a regulation of 
Gumaliel's, but met with Opposition on the part of 
the couneil (Er. 44a). Joshua stood by the death- 
bed of his colleague Eliezer b. Hyreanus and called 
to him: *O master, thou art of more value to Israel 
than God’s gift of the rain; since the rain gives life 
in this world only, wherens tloou givest. life both in 
this world and in the world to come” (Mek., Yitro, 
Buhodesh, 10; Sifre, Deut. 32, comp. Sanlı. 1010). 
When, after Rliezer’s deatlı, (he other Iuw scholars, 
Eleazar b. Azariah, Tarfon, and Akiba, contested 
some of his opinions, Joshua said to then: “One 
should not oppose a lion after he is dead” (Git. 3a: 
Yer, Git. 50a). Blenzar, also, seems to have died 
some time before Joshua. 

In the beginning of Hadrian’s rule Joshuaappears 
as leader of the Jewish people. When the permis- 
sion to rebwild the Temple was again 
refused, he turned the exeited people 
from thoughts of revolt against Rome 
dy a speech io which he skilfully 
made use of a fable of Esop's coneeming the Non 
and the erane (Gen. R. Ixiv., end). About the same 
time Joshua by his eloquence prevented the whole 
arca of the Temple from being pronounced m- 
elean because one human bone had been found 
in it (Tosef., ‘Eduy. iii, 13; Zeb. 113). Joshuz 
Hiyeil to witness Hadriau’s visit to Palestine; and 
he followed the emperor to Alexandria (180). The 
couversations between Joshua and Hadrian, as they 
have been preserved in the Babylonian Talmud anıl 
the Palestinian Midrash, have been greatly modified 


Under 
Hadrian, 


and exaggerated by tradition; but they nevertheless 
present in general a just Picture of the intercourse 
between the witty Jewish scholar and the activ 
ioquisitive emperor, the “curiositatum omnium ex- 
plorator,” as Tervullian calls him. In Palestinian 
sources Joshua answers various questions of Ihe 
emperor: how God created the world (Gen. R. 
x.); concerning the angels (dd. Ixsvili., beginning; 
Lam. R. iii. 21); as to the resurrection of the body 
(Gen. R. xxviii.; Ecei. R. xii. nd with refer 
10 the Deenlogue (Pesik. R. 21). In the Babylonian 
Talmıd thres onversations are related, wLich re- 
semble that on the Decalogue, in that Joshua silences 
the einperor’s mockery of the Jewish eonception of 
God by proving to him God’s incomparable great- 
ness aud majesty (Hul. 59b, 601). Toshua also 1e- 
bukes the emperor's danghier when she mocks at 
the God of the Jews (2. 60a); in another place she 
is made to repent for having ınocked Joslua’s 
appearance (Ta’an. on Ned. 50b). The emperor’s 
question concerving tbe odor of Sub- 
bat food is a mocking one (Shab. 
118a). Once Joshua told the emperor 
that he would dream of the Parthiaus 
(Ber. 564). As another time he e 
used his owu non-ap nee at a meeting by cle 
erly deseribing the at mities of his old age (Shah. 
52a). In one conversation, preserved by a ‚later au- 
y (Jelinek, “B. H.” v. 132), Joshua defended 
tice of God, wDich was doubted by the em- 
Once a dispute in pantomime took place in 
the emperor" palace between Joshun aud a Judwo- 
Christiau (“Min”), in which Joshua mwintained that 
God’s protective hand was still stretched over Israel 
(Hag.5b). In another couversation Joshuadefended 
ihe honor of Israel against a heretic, who had at- 
tacked it, by quotiag from Micah vii. 4 (’Er. 1014). 
Some of the questions addressed to Joshua by the 
Athenian wise men, fouad in a long story in the 
Babyloniau Talmud (Bek. 8b et seq.), contain polenı- 
ical expressions coneerniug Christianity (Güdemann, 
“Religionsgeschichtliche Studien,” pp. 89, 186 ct 
329.) Tiie historical basis for thisremarkabie tradi- 
tion is found in Radrian’s association with Joshun 
b. Hananiah, in Joshua’s visit to Athens, and in his 
intercourse with Atheniau scholarsund philosophers. 
Its conelusion isan echo of the mıytk of the Daua- 
ides; and it is supposed to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of the * wise men of the Jews” over the *eld- 
ers of Athens.” Einbodied in this tradition are the 
stories in which the wit of Athens is conquered by 
the cleverness of the men of Jerusalem (Lam. R. i.1, 
. “Rabba In one of these the pupils of Jo- 
hanan b. Zukkai make sport of an Athenian, That 
the tradition contains in parts polemies agalust 
Christianity is explained by the fact that Joshua b. 
Hananiah fougbt the heresy of tlıe Judeo-Christians. 
The same spirit is manifested in the story concerning 
his nephew Hananialı (Ecel. R. i. 23). 
Opposes It is related that when Joshua ben 
Judeo- Hananiah was about to die, the schol- 
Christians. ars standing round his bed mourned, 
saying: “How shall we maintain our- 
selves against the unbelievers?” Joshua comforted 
them with words from Jer. xlix. 7: *T£ counsel has 
been tuken away from the children [of God, %.e., 


Relations 
with the 
Emperor. 


peror, 
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Israel], the wisdom of these [the enemy] has also | end). Joshun expiains the end of verse 18 of Ps, 


perished” (Hag. 5b). 
After his death Joshua’s importance was extolled 
in the words: “Since Rabbi Joshua died, good eoun- 
sel has coascıl in Israel” (Buratta, Bofal, end). Not 
long after Joshan's death the thinkers were super- 
saded by the men of action; and Bar Kokba, enthu- 
siastically greeted by Joshna’s nost infncntial pupil, 


Akiba b. Joseph, raised the Sag of rebellion against 
Rome. That this step had not been taken earlier i 


was due to Toshua’s jutluence. 

In the haygadie tradition Joshun b. Hananiah’s 
exegetienl controversies with two ol his most prom- 
iuent coutenporaries ocenpy an important place, 
"These two are his collengue Bliezer ben Hyrcanus, 
who is frequeutly mentioned in te Halakalı also 
as holding an opposite opinion, anıl Eleazar of Mo- 
«diim, who belonged to the sehool of Jabueh and 
wus especially knowu as the author of haggadie ex- 
positions of the Bible. The controversies between 
Eliezer and Josluu refer to cosmology ; to eschatol- 
ogy, eomprising views ou the Messianie period as 
well as on the furure workl and the resurreetion : 
and to the interpretation of various Biblical pussages. 
“The controversies between Joshua b. Hananiah and 
Elenzar of Modi“im are found in the tannaitie mid- 
tnsh to Rxodus; and they form at te same time a 
continuous double commentary on the sections can- 
cerning the stay of the Israclites at Maralı (Ex. xv. 
22-37), the miracle of the mannn (2. xvi.). the fight 
witlı Amalek (id. xvii.), aud the visit of ‚Jethro (ib, 
. In these controversies ‚Joshun, as u rule, 
stands for the literal meaning of tie words and the 
historical interpretation of the contents, putting em- 
Phasis on the meaning demanded by 
the contest, The Alexandrian Jews 
addresscıl twelve questions 10 Joshua 
(Niddatı 896). They fall into four 


His 
Exogesi 


groups: (1) tliree halakic, (9) three haggudie, (3) 
three Foolishly iguoraut questions (a sort of par- 
ensnistey), and (4) 
Eleven 


odly ou the questions of halı 
three questions taken from practienl life. 
questionsalso were addressed Lo him concen 
special position of woman in physical, 
social, aud religious matters (Geu. R. xvii., 
Some of these with his answers are: “ Why isa man 
eusy, a woman difficult, to persuude?” "MN 
ereated ont of earih, which easily dissolves in water 
woman was oreuted fronı bone, w) not affecteil 
by water. Ylıy dous a man have is head un- 
eoveral while a woman has herscovered?” * Who- 
ever has committcd a sin is ashamed before people; 
thus woman is ashamed on account ol Eve’s sin, 
and eonsequently covers her head.” — “Why do 
women taka precedenee in funeral processions 
* Because ihey have broaght death into tle world.” 

Joshua ben Hananlıh was regarded by posterity 
asa man always rendy with an answer, and as the 
vietorjons tepresentative of Jewish wit and wisdom. 
This is shown in the accounts of his conversation 
with heathens and in other naryatives. Te himself 
tells of three encornters in which he had to yield 
the palm to the wit ol a woman and a child. ITe | 
introduces the story in these words: “No one ever 
nvoreame me except a woman, a boy, and n maid” 
1; comp. Lam. R. i, 1, scetion “ Rabbati,” 


| Jerusalem; 


ix. to mean that there are even among the Gentiles 

pious people who will have n share 
the life everlasting (Tosef., Sanh. 
. 2; comp. Sauh. 104). “The 
Psalms,” he also saill, “do uot refer to the personal 
lfairs of David, but (o the affairs of all Israel ” (Pes, 
117b). If a man learus a halakie senutence in the 
morning and two sentences in the evening, aud he 
is busy tbe whole day at his trade, it will be ac- 
counted to him as thourlı he had fulfilled the whole 
TVoralı (Meck., Beshallah, Wayassa‘, 2). Holidays are 
iutended to be employed oue-half for worldiy en- 
joyment, one-halt for study (Pes. 68b; Bezuh 15b) 
From Ruth ii. 19 it may be conelnded that the poor 
person who receivas does more for the eiver than 
the giver does for the reeipient (Lev. R. xssiv.; 
Ratlı R. ad loc.). 
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JOSHUA HÖSCHEL BEN JOSEPH: Polish 
rabbi; born in Wilna about 1578; died at Oracow 


Aug. 16, 1648. In his boyhood he journeyed to 
Przemysl, Galiein, to study the Talmud under 


Rabbi Samuel ben Phoebus of Oracow. TIeretumnel 
to his native conmtry, and eontinued his Talmudie 
studies in tlıe eity of Lodmir (Vladmir, Volhyuin) 
under Rabbi Josua Falk. After his mariage to 
the daughter of Rabbi Sumuel of Brest-Litovsk he 
became rabbi of the eity of Grodno, wlienee he wus 
called to the rabbinate of Tiktin (Tykotzin), aud 
later to that of Pızemyst. In 1639 he became rabbi 
of Lemberg, aud in the following year ho was 
appointed hend of the yeshibah of Cracow. At 
Cracow Joshua devoted all his time to matters per- 
taining to the yeshibah, “din” (law), and religions 
decisions. As he wasa man of wenlth, he accepted 
no salary for all Ihe Taborious serviees he rendered 
to the Jewish community of Oracow, 

Joshua was one of the most eminent Taimundical 
analysts of hisage, Like many of his leurned con- 
temporaries, Josua had also a taste for tie Cabala; 
but he did not allow mystical teachings to influence 
his Inlakie deeisious. On account of his extensive 
eroditton in Talmudie Itterature, the munıber of his 
pupäis at the yeshibalı constantly inereased. Many 
of them became noted rabbis. 

JosInu’s puhlishied worksare: (1) “ Maginne Shelo- 
woh” (Amsterdam, 1715}, uovellw on various tract- 
ates of the Talmud, in which (he author attempts 
to refute the strietures made by tlıe schools of the 
Tosaßsts on the commentaries of Rasl 2) She’ 
lot a-Teshubot Pene Yehoshua‘,” Amsterdanı, 17 
Lemberg. 1860. Other ‚works of his arc still in 


manuscript. 
Bintiognapı N. Deanbitzer, ‚Kelilet Faß, 1. 109. St. 1, 
Cracow, 18 sr. dr hasZetgn, 
“u » 


2 
A, Keter Kehunnah, 
1. S Crow, 185 
N Rabinowitz, ext n-' « 

Hurwitz, Reholot ‘Ir, p. 10, Wilna, 1890. 

Ss 

JOSHUA HÖSCHEL BEN MEIR: 
ical author; lived in the eighteenth century 
a contemporary of Elijah Wilna. 


B. Fr. 


Rabbin- 
; die at 
He 
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wrote “ Mazımiah Yeshu'ah” (Nowydwor, 1782), in 
two parts: the first consists of a commentary on the 
" Mordekai” of R. Mordecai b. Iillel; and the sce- 
ond, entitled * Yeshu‘ot Ya’akob,” comprises objec- 
tions 10 the eritical notes written on the “Bet Ya’a- 
kob," besides novellm on Babe Kanıma. Joshua was 
also the author of“ Yeshua‘ be-Roslı ” (Sliklov, 1788), 
acommentary ou Rosh to Baba Kanıma, Baba Mezi‘a, 
and Baba Batra. 

Bıpsronnaru; ‚Fuonm, Rencset Tisch, m; 239; Wolden, 
Geäner Cut, Heb, Boss Bit, 

5 PL 


TOsHUA HÖSCHEL BEN SAUL: Polish rab- 
bi; died in Wilna at an advanced age Sept. 9, 1749. 
He was named after bis grandfather, R. Höschel of 
Lublin, Brest-Litovsk, and Cracow (d. 1663), and is 
teferred to iu a doeument «late 1745 as beiug very 
old. He became rabbi of Wilua in 1712 and held 
that position until Iiis death. He is mentionerl with 
great revercnee by contemporancous writers; and 
there are approbations by him in *Geon Zebi” by 
Zebi Horwitz (Prague, 1736) aud in the Jerusalem 
Talmud with (he commentary “Korban ha-‘Edalı” 
by his brother-in-Jaw David ot Dessau (Dessau, 
1743; Shiklov, 1812), A letter written from Padua 
(1729) to R. Höschel by the physician Jekuthiel of 
Wilna, who studied in Italy, deseribing the writer’s 
enthusiasn for Moses Hayyiın Luzzatto, is published 
in Jacob Emden’s * Torat hu-Kena'ot” (Amsterdam, 
1752), The letter on cabalistic questions, presu- 
mably written to the subject of tlis article by Ben- 
‚mmin Cohen Vitali of Reggio in 1691, was probably 
ronlly addressed to the cabalist Joshua Höschel den 
Joseph Zoref of Wilna, who died at Cracow in 1720. 


BIREIOGRAPY; Fusan, Krach Neicmanah, pp, 10, 1, 20, 
Win, 180; jdemn, ahnt t hloract D. 300. Warsäw, I8e0; 
onahnehntft, IL. 700-708; x. 88, 2 

Wr. 


JOSHUA JOSEPH BEN DAVID HA- 
LEVI: Rabbi of Venice and Febrew poet; lived 
in the seventeeuth century, He conposei elegies 
(“ kinot”) on the deaths of Samuel Aboab and Moses 
Zacuto (Venice, 1694), and one, entitled * Kos Tan- 
lumin,” on the deuth of Moses Levi Msjo, rabbi of 
Venice (ib. 1707). 

Biptiogkarınn: Nepl-übirondt, Tut 
steinsehmeider, Cat. Bodl, col. 


Gedole Yisracı, p. 
M. Ser. 


JOSHUA B. KARHA: Tanna of the secnnd 
century; gontemporary of the patriarch Simeon b. 
Gamaliel I. Some regard him as the son of A 
who wasnamed * Kerenl ” = “bald” (Rashion Bek. 
38a; Rashıbanı on Pes. 11%). Thisisincorreet (comp. 
Tosef., Pes, 1124), for he never mentious Akiba, and 
would have done so had Akiba been his father. 
Only a few halakot of his have becn preserved, his 
utteranges having been mostly haggadic. 
ua was bald; and once in a dispute with & 
ie wlıo taunted him on this score, hie refuted 
his opponent with remarkable rendiness of wit 
(Shab. 132). His affection for his people is shown 
by the indignation with which he rebuked Eleazar b. 
Simon, who had delivererl the Jewish freebooters 
over to tie Romans, upbraiding him with the words: 


“Thou vinegar son of wine [= “ Degenerate sciou of | 


a noble father”), how lung wilt tlwu give tlıe people 
of our God unto death?” (B. M. 83b}. 

He lived 0 a great age: and when he Dlessed 
Judah la-Nasi he added the wish that the latter 
might live half as long as himself (Meg. 38), 

Frankel, Findeyelica in Mischnam, p. 178, 
roll, Einleitung tn die Mischna, p.2UR, Frank- 

Bacher, „da. Tan. Hi. 38-3: Heilprin, 

‚Seder ha-Dorot, pp. I 

E3 J. 2. L. 

JOSHUA B. LEVI: Palestinian amora of tlıe 
ürst half ofthe third century. Ile wagthe head of the 
school of Lydda in southern Palestine, and an elder 
eonteinporary of Tohanan bar Nappaha and Simeon 
b. Lakish, who presided over the school iu Tiberias 
(Gen. R. xeiv.). With the former, Joshua often 
engaged in haggadic discussions (B. B. 1162; Meg. 
270; hebu. 18b). It is doubtful whether the words 
“ben Levi” mean the son of Levi, whom some ideu- 
tify with Levi ben Sisi, or a descendant of the 
tribe of Levi (Grütz, “Gesch.” iv. 208; Frankel, 
“ Mebo,” p. 9b; Weiss, “ Dor,” iii, 60; Bacher, “ Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” j. 124). 

Joshua b. Levi was a pupil of Bar Kappara, whom 
hie often quotes; but he consideıs his greatest in- 
debteduessus being due toR. Judalı b. Pedaiah, from 
wlom he learned a great number of balakot (Ex. R. 
vi.; Eecl. R. vi. 7; Gen. R. l.e.). Another ot his 
teachers was R. Phinchas ben Jair, whose piery and 
sineerity must bave exerted a powerful influence 
upon the character of Joshua. Joshua himself was 
ofa very gentledisposition. He was known for lis 
modesty and piety ; and whenever he iostituted pub- 
tie fastiug and pruyer, it was said tat his appeals 
were answereil (Ver. Ta’an. 66e). 

His love of peace likewise preveuted him from 
making uny attacks ngainst te “Christian heresy ” 
(“minut”) that was tlıen gaining ground. He was 
tolerant even to the Jewisli Christians, though they 
often annoyed him; aud he forbore cursing oue of 
them, pronouneing rather Ps. cxlv. 9, “ God’s mer- 
cies extenl nver all IIis creatures ® (Ber. Ta; "Ab. 
Zarah 4b). His love of justice and his fear lest the 
iunocent should suller on account of the guilty 
(Xoma 19) led hin to prouounce against the cus- 
tom then prevailing of romoving Irom officen render 
wlo, by omitting certain benedietions, had aroused 
the suspieion of heresy (Yer. Ber. 9e) 

Joshua wasa public-spirited man and devoted a 
considerable portion of bis time to furthering the 

public welfare (Ecel. R. vii. %). Hig 
Represent- wealth, and the additional cirenm- 
ative stance of his being allieu to the patri- 

Position. archul fanıily through tlıe marriuge 

of his son Joseph (Kid. 33b), nıust 
have added to his autho Re was recognized 
as a representative of Palestinian Jewsy, for he 
is found in company with his friend R. Hanina 
interceding on behalf of his people before the pro- 
consul in Cesarea, who accorded Joshua and his 
eolleagne much honor and respeet (Ver. Ber. In). 
On mother occasion, when the eity of Lydda was 
besieged because a political fugitive had found ref- 
uge there, Joshua saved the eity and its inhubitants 
by surrendering the refugee (Yer. Ter. 40b; Gen. 
R.Le.). Healso made a jonruey to R: 
what mission is not knowa (Gen. R. 


Joshua b. Levi 
Tosiah 
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Joshua b. Levi was connected 
ties with the patriarelml house, and 
sted his high esteem tor its members 
y «due to him that the 
ndship Between (he southennr yeclılbot and tie 
patriarchal how: imi e uch friendslip 
existed see ‘Er. 63b; Yer. For Joshua 
was the first to orduin fully his own papils in all 
cases where ordination was reqwisite (Ned. 2b}, 
thus assuming a power ihat hithorto hal lain in the 
hands of the nasi alone. 

In the field of Hulakah Joslma was of consider- 
able importance, his decisious being generally de- 
elired valid even when disputed hy his contempo- 
R. Johanan and Simeon ben Lakish. He 
was Jenient, especially iu cases where cleanliness 
aud the preservation of health were involverl (Shab. 
121b; Yer. Yoma did). Joslıua devoted himself to 
tie elueidation of tlie Misimah; and bisown halakot 
resemible in their form and brevity the mishnayot 
of the Tannaim. 

Tu the Baggadah, however, he is even of greater 
importance. Of tut study he entertained 0 high 
opinion, and he explained Ps the works 
of God,” as referring to tie Haggndah (Midr. Tel, 
it, d, Similrly in Prov. xxi. 21 he identifies 
“wlory” (kabod”) with Magsadal (B. B. Ob). 


There 3 ira u reference to u book (+ jpinkas "> by 
Joshun ben Levi which is presumed by some to 
have presentel haggadie themes (Weiss, “Dor,” p 
60); bur this can not be well reconeiled witl 
fact that Joshua disparagel greatiy the wri 
down of hargader (Ver. Shab. 15c; Midr. Te 
4: Bacher, Le. p. 129, against Weiss, L.e., who ns 
sumes that the *piukes” was tie work of another 
rabbi of the same name). 

It is beyond doubt, however, that the IHaggadah 
oreupied a very important place in the tenchiue of 
Joshua b. Levi; this is evident from the many hag- 


Although R 
through fanı 


d. 380), 


gadot quoted in Jis name directly or given in his 
name by his diseiples and contemporaries. 

As an exegete Joshna b. Levi is of some impor- 
tance, his interpretations often enabling him to de- 
dnce halakot, 


Some of his explanations have hen 
\ Yater commentators (e.g., Iba Ein and 


Joshua b. Levi was an "enrnest student, and his 
emphasis of study is scen when he spenks of God 
as saying to David (Ps. Ixxsiv. 11) 


His that “better” in His sight is “one 
Maxims. day” of study in the Law “than a 
thonsand ” scrifices (Mak. 10x; Midr. 

Teh. exxii. 9. Though leaming is of paramount 


importauce (Meg. 2a), stil] he also insists on pietyr. 
He who attends morning and evening thesynagognie 
service wil have his days prolonged (Ber. 8a), and 
be who moves his lips in prayer will surely be heard 
(Lev. R. xvi., eud; Yer. Ber. 9d). He iustituted a 
number of rules regulating the reading of the Law 
in the synagogue on weck-days (Bor. Sa) and other 
matters relating ta (he service, many of which are 
to tlis day in force in the ssnagogue (Sotah 39). 
Some of Joshua’s piilosophieal and theolagicat 
opinions are recorded. Speaking of the attributes 
of God, he represcnts Him (Yoma 69h; Yer. Ber. 
lie; Yer. Mex 


Te) as “great, mighty. and awe- | 


inspiring ® (Deut. x. 17). He conceives the relation 
betwecn Israel and God as most intimate, and he ex- 
presses it in (he words, “Not even a wall of iron 
could separate Israel from his Father in heaven” + 
{Pes. Sb; Sotah 38b}. In his doetrino of Tutwere- 
ward and punishment, paradise receives those tat 
have performed the will of God, while the werher 
world becomes the habitation of te wicked ('Rr. 
10a). In Ps. Ixssiv. 5 le finds Biblical authority 
for the resurreetion of the dead (Saul. 91b), and in 
Gen. R. xxvi. he expresses the liberal view hat 
immortality is the portion not only of Israel, but of 
all other nations as well. Inalegend (Saul. 98a) 
Joshua is represented as inquiring of the Messiuh the 
timeof his advent, which Elijah answers willbe the 
time when Tsracl shall harken unto Godl’s voice (Ps. 
scv. 7). Tu another conncetion he speaks of the 
futility of estimating te time of tlıe coming of the 
Messiah (Midr. Teh, ix. 1; Lev. R. xix.) 
In legend, Joshua b. Levi isa favorite hero. He 
is often made to be the enmpanion of Elijah the 
Prophet in tlıe latter's wunderings on 
In Legend. cart (Pesik. Wa): he likewise las 
dealings with the Angel ol Deal (Ber. 
51a). While yet alive, he is permitted ta visit para- 
dise and the nether world; and he sends thenco a 
description of wlınt he sees to R. Gamnliel througli 


eine ansaı 02 Dual Dune Mic Aut 
i., end).- Many of those interesting legends vela- 
ting 10 Toslna have been colectedl in separate small 
works entitled “Mn’usch de-Rabbi Yeboshua' beu 
and “Masseket Gan Tden we-Gehinnom.” 


her, Ag, Pat, Amor, 181-108; Franken, 
rw. 3: Hamburger, A. BT. I. 
Iueider, Cal. Boot, ol. S0- 


H. An. 


TOSHUA (FALK) LISSER BEN JUDAH 
LÖB: German almudist; born in Lissa, Posen. 
He was schoolmaster at Hamburg towurd the end 
of the seventeentl ‚geatuy, and was (ie autor of 
“Emeik Yehosma‘” (Praukfort-on-the-Oder, 1099), 
anuotations 10 the Pentatench and to novella of 
other rabbis arranged in the form of questions and 
answers. In the edition of Offenbach (1722), Joseplt 
Yosbel of Fürth added to this work some notes tuken 
from his “ ‘Emek ba-Shawch.” 


BinuoGRapmy; Fürst, Bibl, Jun. 1.2594 Steinschneider, Cat. 
Badt. col. 158. 


©. M. Sıer, 


JOSHUA BEN MORDECAI FALK HA- 
KOHEN: American Talmudist; borm at Brest- 
Kuyavsk, government of Warsaw, in 1799; dieıl at 
Keokuk, Iowa, in 1864. Wlile stilla young man 
he settled in Kurnik, Prussia, and eonsequently he 
sometimes called himselt “ Joshun of Kurnik.” In 
1854 he emigrated to Amerien, and was appointed 
rabbi first at Newburgh, and later at Ponghkeepsie, 
after which he retired from the rabbinate. Toshun 
has justly been called “the father of American He- 
brew literature.” He wns the author of “Ahne 
Yehoshna‘” (New York, 1860), a commentary on 
Pirke Abot. Joshua wrote also “Binyan Yeho- 
shun‘,” novelle on the Talnıud, and “ Homat Yelo- 
shua‘,” a colleetion of homilies. 


BisLiocnarun: Lebrecht, in Hebr, Bibl. iv. 2. 
A. M. Sen. 
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JOSHUA (HA-KOHEN) BEN NEHE- 
MIAH: Palestinian amora of the fourth century. 
He seems to have devoted himself almost entirely to 
the Hayyadah, for 110 halukie opinion of hisis known 
In the Tahnud he is tnentioned in one passage only 


(Shek. it. 4), but his name oceurs frequeuzly in mid- 
rashie liter: is haggadie saylagshave 


TJosima Frequently nude use of 
“A king wasaugry wi hisqueen. The 
kiog nevertheless went Lo.a goldsmithand purchased 
for her au ommument. Hs did thus after she had 
angered him; what woull he have done had she not. 
angeredhim! In like manner God wronght miracles 
for Israel, even though he (Istacl) had angered Him 
by suyiug, Is the Lord among us, or not? [EX. xvil. 
7,1236]. How much more would God have blesscd 
him hasl he done according to His will!” (Pesik. R. 
No. 12 (cd. Friedmaon, p. 50b). Some of Joshun’s 
haggadie interpretations are based on thesyimbolism 
of numbers (see Tan,, Yitro, 19). In addition to 
his own haggadat he trausmitted those of others, 
especially Eleazur IL., Samuel b. Isaac, Hanina b. 
Isane, and Aha. 


Binuioeraptiv: Bacher, Ay. Pal, 
13 zZ. L. 


JOSHUA B. PERAHYAH: President (“nasi”) 
0? the Sanhedrin in she Iatter half of.thesecond cen- 


wars mer Mo und aim vollengun Nittat ur „Arbeia 
were the second of the five palrs of scholars who re- 
ceiverd and trausmitted the tradition (Ab. i. 6: Hug. 
16a; seo Zuson). At the time of the persecution of 
Alıc Pharisees by Jolm Hyrcanus, Joshun was de- 
posed—u disgrace to which his word Men. 1096 
apparentiy allude. To escape Hyreanus, he Ned 
to Mesandria; but he was recalled to Jerusalem 
wlien the persecutious ceased and the Plurisves 
again triumphedl over the Saddncees (Sotah 47a, 
'Talmıded., Amsterdam and Berlin, 1865). Thesame 
passuge refers to a pupit of Joshun’s who aceord- 
ing to many may have been ‚Jesus (comp. Krauss, 
"Das Leben Jesu,” p. 192, Berlin, 1902). Only a 
single halakah of Joslua’s has been preserved 
(Tosef., Makshı. iii. 4), besides the following ethical 
maxin which shows his gentle judgment of his fel- 
low men and his eagerness to spread koowledge 
among the people: “Get thee a tencher; win thee a 
friend; and in judging incline toward the side of 
innocence” (Ab. 


been pie 
parables, 


Amor. ii, wu, 


"Pitens AR. OL 8% 1 Leine, 168. 

8 

JOSHUA PHABI. See J) 

JOSHUA OF SHIKNIN: Amora of the third 
eentury; known especially asa trausinitter of Leyi’s 
Haggadah. He also quotes a haggadic sentence b; 
Aha (Lev. R.axsi.5). Ofhisowu work oulyahag 
gadie sentence, quoted by Yusta b. Shunam, is 
known: “The death of sinners exehudes then from 
heaven and earth, whilst te death of the right- 
eousestablishes them in both” (Tan., Wayeze, 6 [ed. 
Buben, i. 148]). 


BibLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, „Ag. Pat. Amor. Hit. 730. 
8 


. Kr. 
JOSIAH (me, ver =" Yırw supports”) 
Kivg of Judalı from 639 to 608 2.c. 
smecessor of Amon and grandson of Manasseh, 
His mother was Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah of 


son aud | 


Boscath (IT Kings xxü. 1 e& seg). His father, 
| Amon, fell a victim to a conspiracy and was mur- 
dered by his own servants. According to II Kings 
xxi. 24, the “people of the land ”—that is to say, 
the eitizens of Jerusalem and Judah as distinet, 
probably, from the court party to which the enn- 
spirators heionged—slew the murderers of King 
Amon and made son Josiah king. Josialı, ton 
eight years old, veigned Uirty-one years. 
fthe firsteighicen years of his reign tlıe Book or 
Kings tells nothing. Tu 626 ».c. Jeremiah began 
his notable work, The influence of tbis great 
Prophet, und possibly of Nabum and Zephaniah, 
inade itself felt, and Josiah inaugura- 
Reform of teil in his eighteenth year that great 
Worship. veformation which marks an cpoch in 
the religious history of Israel. He 
first undertook the repair of tie Tempie, with the 
cooperation of his high priest Hilkiah. During the 
progress of this work “tle book of the law” was 
fonnd in tlıe house of the Lord. The king was 
greatiy alarmed lest the calamities threntened in the 
book for non-observance of its commands should 
come upon him and his people. He sent to con- 
sultthe prophetess Huldah, who assured bim that 
the evil foretold would indeed come, but not 
in his day; “because,” she suid, “thine heart was 


eintor wo Yu diaht humBio thyscit botore che 
Lord.” An assembly of the elders of Judah and 
Jerusalem and of all the people was called, and the 
ancient covenant with Yrwir was renewed. 

The king tlıen set himself to tlie task of eleunsing 
the lund from ilolatıy. First, the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was purged by te removal of the instruments 
and emblems of the worship of Baal and * the host 
of heaven,” introducel by Manasseh. Tlen the 
corrupt local sanetuaries, or Hrem Pr.aces, wi 
destroyed, from Beer-slhieba in the soutl to Beth-el 
and the cities of Samaria in the north. Te priests 
of the high placeshe brought to Jerusalem, providing 
for their sustenance ont of the priestiy revenues (IL 
Kings xx. $-9). The slanghter of some of the 
priests and the desecration of their alrars with their 
ones gives n glimpse of the durker side of this eru- 
sade of reform (id. 19-20). Finully, a great Pass- 
over celebration occurred in Jerusalem, sich as had 
u0ot been known since the days of the Tudges. 

The evidence is very strong that “the book of 
the law” referred to was DEUTERONONMY, and tle 
measures taken by Josiah are quite in harmony 
with this view. In one respect, however, it scems 
to have been impossible or impracticable to canı 
out the Deuteronomie law. The priests of the high 
places were not put on an equality with those of the 
Temple, probably because of the opposition of the 
Temple hir {eomp. II Kings xsiti. 9and Deut. 
xvii, 6-8; see also Ezek. xliv. 10-16). The most 
important of the results which followed this reforma- 
tion were the centralization of religious worsbip at 
the Temple in Jerusalem and the aceeptance of a 
sacrel book of spiritual and ethical teaching as 
canonjcal and authori 

Of tlıe remainder of Josiah’s veign very little is 
kuowu. It would appear (hat: be exereised some 
authority over at least a portion of the former 
 kingdom of Israel, which had been an Assyılan 
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proviuce (II Kiugs 15-20), When in 608 | tie miniug-school in Freiberg, Germany, On hisre 


attacked by the Medes and Bab- 


2.0. Nineveh wu 


Flonins, the young and anıbitious 
Foreign ruler of Egypt, Necho IT, marcheud 
Relations. northiward toward the Euphrates to 


take possession of Syriu. Whether 
througlı ehivalrous loyalty to his Assyrian suzerain 
or ihrough fear of Egyptian domination, Josial 
gave battle to Necho at Megiddo, in the valley of 
Esdraclou, but was defeated aud elain. Zech. sil. 
11 is probably a referenes to the great monruing in 
Jerusalem w) hieh followed this disaster (comp. I 
. 23; sce Haan). The story of 


Iyr inaccord withthatiu IT Kings xait. 
It makes, however, Josinh's work of reforın begin in 
twelfth instead of in his cighteenth year, and 
attributes his defent aud death to wilful disregard 
0£ the divine warning received through Necho him- 
self, wlo claime to have the command of God to 
go with haste upon this experlition, and who assured 
Josiah tat be had no quarrel with him. 
The chameter of Josich is highly pruised by the 
2, 
os 19). Ti one oxtols his zenl 
fr hie nen of religion, aud the other his im- 
partial administration ot Justice. 


Binuiognaeny: istories of Israel hy Stade, Gurhe. R; 
Amen, Dleponbrings Birald, Mecurdy: Anenen. De G 
dienst aan, Iraft commentaries 1 Dewteromiın. JErC- 
mal, King, 

EG. I.F.M. 

JOSIAH: Tanua of the second century; the 
most distinguished pupil of R. Islumael. he is 
not mentioned in the Mishmah, perhaps because he 
lived in the south (Bank. Sb), and his aching: 
were conscquentiy unknown to the compiler of 
the Misbuah, Judah ha-Nasi, who lived at Tiberias 
aud Betl-she'arim in northern Palestine. This is 
the explanation proposed by Frankel and Brüll: 
but the fact may have been that the Mishnah of 

Meiv, which served as the basis of Rabbi’s Mislmah, 

«lid not accept the development of the teachings of 

Ishmael as forınulated by Josiäh and R. Jonatlıan, 

and they were consequently omitted by Rabbi from 

his Mistnal (Hoffmann, in Berliaer's “Magazin,” 

1884, pp. 20 et seq.). 

in ihe Mekilta together with Jonathan, AI their 

differences concerned only interpretations of Biblical 

passages, never halakot. Duriag Hadrian's perse- 
cution Josinh seems to have fled from Palestiue; for 
hie was at Nisibis, where he delivered precepts in 

the college of Judah b. Bathyıa (Sifre, Num. 133; 

iD. Deut. 218). 

Riptiogkapuy.: Weiss, Dor. li. 11 
rgigiam. pp. 36-0, Leiste, 1 
= J. 2. L. 
JOSIAH HAZZAN. Sce Exızanch. 
TOSIPPON. Sce Joserit uEx GonIoN. 
JOSSA, GRIGORI ANDREIYEVICH: Rus- 

sian mining engineer; born about 1800; died in St. 

Petersburg 1874. Jossa graduated from the St. 

Petersburg school of mines in 1839, and, after a short 

term of service at the Ural iron-works, was sent by 

the Russian government to enmplete his studies at 


4; Fraukel, Hodegericn ii 
; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 


‚Josiah is frequently mentioned \wiehod him to become a preacher; for Jost believed 


| At tle age of ten he 


| Aueted in the style of 


turn to St. Petersburg he wus appointed professor 
of metallurgy aud miuing engineering in his alına 
mater, which position he held for twenty-Ave years. 

The most noteil of Jossu's writingsare: “O Doby- 
5,” St. Petersburg, 1856, and “ Kamenny 
Ugol, Ogneupormaya Glina i Syeruy Kolchedan 
Novgorodskoi Gub,” i2. 1855. Jossa wus a cunvert 
to Christianity 


; Entziktopedi- 
L. Lr. 


JOST, ISAAC MARCUS: German histori 
born at Beruburg Feb. 22, 1793; died at: Fraukfon‘ 
on-the-Miin Nov. 22. 1800. Jost was one of a poor 
fumily of eleven, most 
of wLom died in in- 
faney; and when his 
father became blind, 
the duty of guiding 
him fell upon Isane. 


lost bis father aud was 
taken to Wolfenbüttel; 
there he attendel the 
Sanısonschule, which 
at (hat time was cou- 


an old-faslijoned heder. 
This condition im- 
proved, however, when 
8. M. Ehreuberg (1807) 
took charge of the 
school: under him Jost 
began to study the Ger- 
man language. An intimate friendship conneeted 
him with Zunz, wlio was also a pupil in tat school, 
and together they prepared themselves for the en- 
trance examination of the eywnasium. Jostentered 
the gyumasium at Brunswick, supportiog himself 
during the years 1809-13 as a tntor in the family of 
oue of the trustees of tie Samsonschule; then, sup- 
ported by Israel Jacobson, he entered tlc University 
of Göttingen, removing a year later to that of Ber- 
liv. He graduated in 1816, and took up the profes- 
sion of teaching, refusing an offer of Jacobson, wlo 


Isaac Mareus Jost, 


tlıat the task of moderaTudnism Iay not in any reform 
of thesservices, but rather in au improvement of elu- 
cation. His first. charge was the Bock school, where, 
in accordunce with the system then advocnted Ly 
Jewish and Christian humanitarians, Jewish and 
Christian pupils wereeduented together. The renc- 
onary government of Prussin, however, in 1819, 
prohibited the reception of Christian children: vis 
severely injured the school, as a great muny Jewish 
parents had sent their children to it solely because 
they desired them to come into contact with Chri 
tians. Nevertheless, Jost remained at his post until 
1885, when he was called to Frankfort-on-the-Main 
as teacher in tbe “ Philauthropin,” which position 
he held up to his deuth. 
If sulfered from the lack of system 
that characterized the yeshibah, Jast took the great- 
est interest in periagogies, and his earliest literary 
ting oftext-books, among 
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which may be mentioned a grammar of tie English 

language (“Lehrbuch der Englischen Sprache”), 
which went through tree editions 
(Berlin, 1826, 1832, and 1843), and a 
dietionary to Shakespeare’s plays 
(Berlin, 1980). He wrote also *Theo- 
relisch-Praktisches Handbuch zum Unterricht im 
Deutschen Stil” (Berlin, 1835; the title of the 21 ed. 
being “ Lehrbuch des Hochdeutschen Ausiruckesin 
Wort und Schrift,” 1852). To the same class be- 
longs his Biblieal history, “Neue Jugendbibel, 
Enthaltend die Religiösen und Geschichtlichen 
Urkunden der Hebräer, mit Sorgfältiger Auswahl 
für die Jugend Uebersetzt und Erläutert: Erster 
Theil, die Fünf Bücher Mosis” (Berlin, 1823). In 
spite of his duties as a teacher an of his varied in- 
terests Jost never neglected Jewish literature, espe- 
ially Jewish history. His first work in this line was 
the “Gesch. der Isrueliten Seit der Zeit der Makka- 
Diter bis auf Unsere Tage” (9 vols., Berlin, 1920-28), 
which was followed by a small compendium under 
the tille “Gesch. des Israelitischen Volkes . . . für 
Wissenschaftlich-Gebildete Leser” (2 vols., Berlin, 
183%). Tlie work, which ended with the Napoleonic 
era, was continued in his “ Neuere Gesch. der Israe- 
liten ” (Berlin, 1846-47), bringing it down tothedate 
of its publication. Toward the end of his life he 
wrote another historical work, “Gesch. des Juden- 
hums und Seiner Sekten” (3 vols., Leipsic, 1857-59), 
which deals with the whole of Jewish history down 
to 1858. Of other literary works of Jewish interest 
his edition of the Mishnah with vocalized text, Ger- 
man translation in Hebrew characters, and Hebrew 
commentary, deserves special mention (6 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1832-36) 

Jost appearcd repcatedly as au apologist of Juda- 
ism against political reactionaries aud detractors of 
rabbinical Yiterature; his “ Was Hat Herr Chiarini in 
Angelegenheit der Europäischen Juden Geleistet?” 
Berlin, 1830) was directed against Abb& Chiarini’s 
“Thöorie du Judaisme”; and his “Offenes Send- 
schreiben an den Geheiimen Oberregierungsratli 
Streckfuss ” (Berlin, 1833), against Streckfuss’ * Ver- 
hituts der Juden zu den Christlichen Staaten.” 
When in the beginning of the reign of Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia the rumor was spread that 
the king contemplated an alteration of the legal posi- 
tion of ihe Jews in a reaetionary sense, Jost wrote 
* Legistative Fragen Betreitend die Juden im Preus- 
sischen Staxte” (Berlin, 1942) and “Nachträge zu 
den Legislativen Fragen” (ib. 132). He edited 
(1889-41) the “Israclitische Annalen,” a weekly 
chiely devoted to the collection of historical mate- 
rial, and (1841-42) tlıe Hebrew periodical “Zion ” (in 
collaboration with his friend and colleague Michael 
Cnerzexacm). He was also u frequent contributor 
to the Jewisli press, to almanacs, and to year-books. 

When Jost. published his first historieal work 
Jewish historiograplıy was still in its infancy. Of 
older works, that, of Basuage was the 
best in existence: the sources hud not 
yet been coileeted; and for the relig- 

jous history the unsystematie and un- 
eritical works of the chronielers were the only guide 
and source. It was mevitable that, with thenppear- 
auccof Zunz’s monagraphısand the numerons similar 


Literary 
Activity. 


As 
Historian. 


works, published cither independently or in maga- 
zines, the work of Jost should soon become anti- 
quated. He recognized this himself at the end of 
his Hle by taking up the work again. Another 
shorteoming is his rationalistic attitude toward the 
varratives in Talmndie sources, which leads hin to 
see in many of the Talmudie authors shrewd im- 
postors wlıo played on the credulity of their con- 
temporaries by feigning mıiracles (see lis prescnta- 
tion of Eliezer ben Hyreanus in his “ Allgemeine 
Gesch.” ii. 108). His earlier works lack to a great 
extent the striet]y historical interest, aud evidence 
too much of Jewish sentiment (2. il. 887). His 
rationalisın is found also in the bitterness with which 
he speaks of Judso-German (* Jahrbuch,” ii. 
His best work is in the presentation of modera Jew- 
ish history, iu which he is singularly exact and 
conscientious, and 10 which he gives an exhaustive 
literature of sources; bere he ts not oulya 
fine discernment of. what is historically important, 
but a spirit of fairness which is the more ereditable 
because he wrote in tbe midst of the struggle for 
Reform. 

Jost endeavors to do justice to Samson R, Hirsch’s 
mysticism as well as to Aaron Ohorin’s rationalisın ; 
he recognizes the importance of M. A. Günzburg 
and of Isaac Bär Lewinsohn, while Grätz, wbo wrote 
on this period a quarter of a century later. ignores 
Günzburg and Lewinsohn and speaks of Chorin with 
the bitterness of a partizan. It is undoubtedly due 
to that impartiality thai Jost’s work suffered by 
comparison with the warm Jewish spirit which per- 
meates Grütz’s work (see Grätz, * Gesch.” xi. 456). 

While not a man of public life, Jost devoted him- 
self to the cause of orplians, and to his Initiative 
was due the establishwent in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main of a girls’ orphan 
asylum (1859). He was instrumental 
also ju fonnding a society (Permissio- 
nistenverein, 1843) for ıhe aid of those who, aceord- 
ing to the law then in existence, had no claim on tlie 
Frankfort charitable institutions, not being freemen 
of the eity; he founded the Creizenach Stiftung, 
for the aid of aged teachers and their families (1842), 
uud he often assisted young students and ponr 
authors witl both advice and influence. While ad- 
vanceı in bis views, he was indifferent to Reform, 
and for years never attended a religious service 
(Zirndorf, “Isaak Markus Jost und Seine Freunde,” 
p. 130). He married in 1816 a Miss Wolf, niece of 
Isaae Euchel. She died in 184%. He devoted bim- 
self with paternal affection to the pupils of the or- 
phan asylum, whom he liked to call his children. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Tost'e autoblographe.; For Einem Hatben 
yahılundert in Pas a In 
13; ja Jahrb. Gase 


188; r 
Tomate Vortekatenden and Jahn 

Tsracliten, 14-61; Brill, in Allg. Deutsche Biographie 
Ins Jost und Seine Frewde, Cinein- 
yapby fs given by Fürst, Diht, Jid., and 


i D. 

JOST LIEBMANN: Court Jew and conrt 
jeweler of Eleetor Frederick III. of Brandenburg 
{King Frederick I. of Prussia), and one of the elders 
of the Jewish congregation of Berlin; died 1701. 
As comt ‚Jew Jost sucoceiled Israel Aaron, wluse 
widow be maried. His weatth and standing at the 


His Per- 
sonality. 


Totangta 
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great Intluenee in | 
Heac- 


eourt enabled him to exereise a 
the early period of the Te 
quired Ihe privilege of having 
which he appointed as 
law, Axnox nen Bexaasus Wour. By his quare 
with Marcus Magnus, court.Tew ol the erown prince, 
{he eongregation was split Into two faetions, and 
alter his denth the quarrel war eontinuel by his 
widow and hissons Ismmel_and Liebmann Jost (sec 
Jew, Esese. fü. TI. iv. 317). Among his numerous 
descendants are (he brothers Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
Michael Beer, and Wilhelm leer. 
BIpzADERAPI. 
2, Berlin, 
inann, 


ser 


} erineinen, 1 
iden, Vertreibung der Juden mies W 
Letunan, Berened Lehmann 

Tandshut, Toledut Anshe ha 


D. 


JOTAPATA (Tor 
lee 10 the north of Bepphon 
Josephus (‚Tose- 
phus, 
s 37. In 
Mishnah (Ar, 
ix. 6, 38a) this 
city is called 
Nam. styled 
“we Anelent,” 
and is supposed 
to have been for- 
tierl by Joshua. 
The bi snanı 
mas mentionel 
inGen. R.xe 
16 is identitied 
by KReland 
(“ Palüstina, " 
816) with Jota- 
pam. There was 
a Menahem sur- 
name NEM? 
(Zeb. 110b), 
which probably 
mens "a native 


Nisown synagogne, to | 
abbi his nephew and sou-in- ' 


eitadel was razed-and the fortifieations burnel on 
the first of Tnmaz. 67 (ib. 7, S$ 33-80). 

The site oF Jnt con identified with the 
modern Tell Jafı ot Sopphoris (B. G. 


in ® 49 et s01.), 


M. Ser. 


JOTHAM: 1. Youngest son of Gideon or Jei 
ubbaal. On the death of Gideon (Judges vi 
33) the children of Israel fell back into the slough 
of idolaty, from tie results of which he had so 
er them by the battle against Midian 
.). Abimelech, tie son of one of Gideon’s 
$ a6 Shechem, conspired with the She- 
ehemites, for a given sum ofmıoney, to have his sev- 
enty brathers skin at Ophrah, Gidcon’s home (vb. ix 

AU were killed exeept Jotlum, who hid himselr, 
Wile t mbiy of Shechemites was erowning 
Abimelech at a 
given place in 
Shechem, Jo- 
tham suddenly 
uppenrel on a 
Point of rock on 
Mount Gerzim 
and äaddressed to 
the men of She- 
chem a parable 
(Ö. ix. 7-21), the 
construction and 
applieation of 
which are naten- 
tirely plain, The 
trees of the 
forest conkd nob 
persunde either 
the  olive-tree, 
the Ag-tree, or 
the vine to rule 
over them, The 
worthless bram- 
bl proposed it- 


of Jotapata.” 
Sonbauer (*G. 
Tern28 
thinks Uhat the plain called na% (Tosef., Niddah, iii. 
1% is the plain of Jotapat 

The eity is famous in Jewish history for {he long 
siege which it sustained in the war with the Roinaı 
s the fortress was strong, being built on a 
rock snrronnded by steep hills, and accessible ou 
the northern side only, Jose; s tel thither with 
his armıy (Tosephus, ©B. I 7,83). Ves N 
arrived there after many Aifieuities anı pitched his 
camp on the northern side of Ihe eity (b.84). The 
Jews fought desp Iy: especially Bleuzar 1. 
Sameas of Saab, Netiv, and Philip of Ruma. Ves- 


Cave ontne Topaf 
(Fran a ıind 


pusian himself was wounded. The siege eontinued } 
for forty-seven days (7, $33;8, 89), and might 


have lasted stil} longer hatl not a deserter betrayed 
the Jews. The Romans spared nobody; and many 
of the Jews kilterl themselves. Forty thousand of 
them lost their lives during the siegı 
1,000 women and children were sold as slaves. The 


fat, Site of Anı 


and about ; 


i offered incense in tlıe 


self as king, 
threnteniug de- 
struetion if the 
tv rejeeteil it. In other words, “this bramble, 
‚Abimelceli, has proposed his own promotion, If 
you crown him aud trust in him, then rejoice anıl 
let him rejoice in you; but if not, Jet fire come ont 
from Abimelech and devour the men of Shechem, 
and from the house oF Aillo and devour Abimelech.” 
Jotham then Ned; but within three yenrs his parable 
or eurse was completely fuilled (b. ix.). 

nn lograrisv: Moore, rrdges, ad loc. 

2. Son of Uzziah or Azariah; tenth king of Ju- 
dah (751 to 735 ac). His father sacrilegionsiy 
Temple (II Chrou. xsvi. 
16-21) and was smitten with leprosy. He was thus 
eompelled to dwell apart from the people, and for 
acarly fourteen yenıs Jotham was regent, or, in 
tenlity, king over Judah. He inherited a strong 
overnment, weil olieered sind administered. He 
elf is said to have built the upper gate ol the 
avolded the raslıness 


Dr. W. Punger) 


hi 
house of Yırwir and 10 have 
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which allowed his father to enter the Temple (IT 
Chron. xxvii, 9. “He built cities in the mountains 
of Judah, and in the forests he built castles and 
towers.” He also defeared the Ammonites, who 
paid him an immense aunual tribute. His might is 
attibutel by the Chronicler (2 6) to his hav- 
ing “ordered his ways before Yuwı, his God.” 
ut the inereasing corruption of tle Nortkeru 
Kingdom began to permeate Judah, as isseen in the 
words of Isniah and Mienh. Hosen's references to 
Judah indiente also a lack of purity of life and wor- 
slip under Jotham’s reign. 
3. One of the sons of Jahdai, 
Calcb (I Chron. ii. 47) 
1. 6m. E3E;P. 
JOURNAL SCIENTIFIQUE DELA THEO- 
LOGIE JUIVE. Sec Piiniovicaus. 
JOURNALS, JEWISH. Sce PERIODICALS. 
JOY (Hebrow, “simhal,” “sason,” “hedwah,” 
* gil,” and “rimah ”): The feeling of gladness and 
rejvieing.—Biblieal Data: Cant. R. i. 4 euumer- 
ates ten different terms for joy, and Wünsche (“ 
Freude in den Schriften des Alten Bundes,” 1896) 
states that no language possesses as man} rds 
for joy as does the Hebrew; which fact indicates 
the cheerful disposition of the Jewish people and 
the oplimism predominuut iu Juduism (see Orrı- 
us). Often the Hebrew poet or prophet trausfers 
the joy of his soul to the surroundling ercation ; and 
so henven and earth, mountains and valleys, fields 
and wees, arg pietnred as breakiug forth into joy 
(Ps. xevi. 11-12, xovii. 1, xevit. 4; Isa. xxxv. 1-2, 
sliv. 28. N 
The Bible couples joy with the enrnestness of life, 
in striking contrast to puganism, which at times en- 
eourages wanton indulgence in gensuul pleasures by 
renlering wild orgies of passion features of the wor- 
siiip of its lustful deities, and at other times turns to 
the opposite exiwome of absolute world-eontemptand 
avoldauee of every healthful enfoyment (* Rejoice 
not, O Israel, in the joy of the henthen nations”; 
1, Hebr. ; see Pacaszur). The Bible can- 
inst pleasures which leave behind them 
d want (Prov. xiv. 18, xv. 21, 
4); but it regards lwful and 
ıl enjoyınents us comnendable inasmuch as 
they ings from God (Deut. xii. 7, xxiv. 11: 
P a , xi. 0). To some extent, 
rejoieing ih or before. "God, the Dispenser of all 
g00d, becomes an obligation (Deut. xit. 12, 
; sxvi. I; xavi 9. Pure joy is the joy of 
> God, or the joy in God and in ITis 
help (Lev ; Joel fi. 
23; Ps. vi ‚iD. God 
Tlimself is a God of joy, who rejoices in His works 
(Ps. eiv. 31). So do His statutes rejofce the heurt 
db. six. 9 {A, V, S]). “In uprighiness of heart 


descended from 


there is gladness, wherefore tlıe righteous will re- 
<ı is joy to the 


joice ” (ib. xevii. 11-12, Hebr.). 
just to do judgment” (Prov. 
note of the old Hebrew cult was joy, because it was 
a communion of man with is God” (Smend, “Re- 
ligionsgesch.” p. 125, Freiburg, 1893). Fuluess of 
joy is promised for the soul when in Ihe presence of 
God (Ps. xvi. 11). Moreover, tie Law conswerated 


joy, for it was destined to impart joy 10 Ihose 
deprived of joy by poverty and privation, The 
festivals of thanksgiving were orduineil to be ocen- 
sions ef beneficeuee to the homeless and fatherless 
(Deut. xvi. 9-11). The worship of God slould be 
offered in joy (Ps. c. 2; and ihe house of prayer 
should be joyful (Isa. Ivi. 9). Au enemy's full 
should not cause joy (Prov. xsiv. In) 

——In Rabbinical Literature: The same spirit 
08 joyfulness, moderated by the consciousness of 
duty, pervades rabbinienl literature. *Simhah shel 


mizwah” (= *joy emanatiug from sacred duty well 
performed”) is regarded as the only state of tlie soul 


in which the Shekivahı rests on mau (Sab. 30b), and 
in which communion with God by ıneans of pruyer 
should be sought (Ber. 31a). This joy the Rabbis 
find commended in Eccl. viii. 15, aud the profane 
form repudiated in Eccl. #.2 (Shab. L.e.). To cheer 
is a meritorious net which may obtain 
est mau a share in the world to come 


(Ta'an. 


22). 
Against the ascetic view of the Essenes, Rab de- 


elared that ınan at the Fudgment Day will have to 
give accont for every luwful enjoyment offered to 
Dim by Providence and refused by him (Xer. Kid, 
iv. to end). Botlı ke and Samuel quote sayings 
even of a somewhat hedonistic character in order to 
the spirit of ascetie world-contenpt (Er. 
Tu a similar sense ınust be taken the saying 


54a) 
of R. Eleazar, “He who lives without a wife lives 
without joy” (Yeb. 634), und that of Eliezer hu- 
Kappar, “He who denies himself wine is a siuner” 
(Tu'an. 11a). But the Rabbis made joy, aboveall, the 
characteristic feature of the Sabbath and of the holy 


seusops of the year. The words “call the Bahbath 
& delight” (Isa, Ivili. 18) were 0 interpreted as to 
render the Sabbath the gem of days and the joy of 
the Jewish home (Shab. 11$a, b; see SanDarn); 
and similarly every festivat wag' invested with te 
elaracter of joy (Pes. 1090; Meg. 16b), Even the 
Days of Penitence should have nut an austere char- 
acter like the Leuten days of the Christians but 
‚eiminentiy one of checrfulness (Ver. R. FM. 3. 57b). 
Bot more powerful thmn all rabbinienl precepts 
as an incentive to joy was life itselt. In spite of 
the gloom cast upon the Jew ever since the destruc- 
vion of the Temple (Ber. 31a; ‘Ab. Zarah 3b), in 
spite of all the persecutionsand oppressions endured 
by him, there js a wondrous outburst of joy notice- 
able in the Jewish liturgy, in every moruing and 
eveuing prayer (see GE’crLAN), in the prayers for 
Sabbath and holy days, and in the songs and bene- 
dietions reeited at tie tuble. Cheerfulness is the 
key-note of the Jew’s character in his domestie life 
and hu his religious devotion, because it is founded 
upon optimism, upon faith in God, and upon hope 
in the final triumph of justiee aud truth. 
ce, Optinten But Possimien, pp; 
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JUAN DE ABADIA. 
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JUAN RODRIGO DE CASTEL-BRANCO 
(surnamed Amatus Lusitanus) : Portuguese phy- 
sieian; born at Castel-Branco, Portugal, in 151 


Juan Rodrigo 
Jubilees, Book of 
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died at Salonica in 1568. 
Marauo family salled Habib (= Amu 
brought up in the Jewish faith. After 1 
uated with honors as M.D. from the University of 
Salamanca, he left his native country in fear of the 
Inquisition. He went to Antwerp for a time and 
then traveled through Holland and France, finally 
settling in Italy. His reputation as one of the most 
skilful physicians of bis time preeeded him there, 
and during his short sojourm at Venice, where he 
came in contact with the physieian and philosopher 
Jacob Mantino, he attended the niece of Pope u- 
lius III. aud other dis he personag: 
In 1546 Ai var, deliveriug lectures 
on anatomy and mediciual plants, At one of his 
leetures he dissceted twelve cudavers—a great inno- 
vation a6 tut time—in tlıe presence of many schol- 
ars, among wliom was tie anatomist Jean Baptiste 
Cananus, who through his experience on this ocea- 
sion discovered the function of the valves in the 
eireulation of tlie blood. During his sojoum in 
Ferrara, which lastal for six years, Amatus Lusi 
sanusreceivedan invitation from the King of Poland 
to remove to that country, which lie declined, pre- 
ferriug to settle in Ancona, where religious toler- 
ance existed 
Mean while hisreputation grew higheraud higlıer. 
Jacoba del Monte, sister of Pope Julius IL, was 
one of his patients; and he prescribed also for Julius 
‚himself, to whose sick-bed he was later summoned. 
With the necession ol Paul IV., Amatus undeı 
went all thesuflerings which the Maranosof Ancona 
had to endure from this pope. He took refuge in 
Pesaro, leaving behind him all his possessions, in- 
cluding several manuseript works, the loss of which 
he greatly deplored. One of these manuscripts, 
however, the fifth part of his “Centuriw,” we 
later restored to him and pnhlished. During his 
sojourm ab Pesaro he receiver an invitation from the 
münfeipality of Ragusa to settle there. Tlris he 
accepted, but after staying for some months he Teft 
tlie city for Sulonica, where he openly professed tw 
Jewish faith. 
Amatus enriched medical literature with several 
valuable works which for a long time enjoyerl tlıe 
highest reputation, Among these the most impor- 
tant was his “Genturie,” fu which he published 
accounts of his cases and their treatment. This 
work, in seven volumes, entitled “ Curationum Medi- 
einahum Centurie Septem,” passed through.a num- 
ber of editions (Florence, 1551; Venice, 1552, 1557, 
1560, 1653; Basel, 1556; Leyden, 1560, 1570; Paris, 
1620; Bordeaux, 1620; Barceloua, 1638). His other 
works were: *Enegemata iu Duos Priores Dioscori- 
dis de Arte Medica Läbros,” Antwerp, 1586: *Com- 
mentatio.de Introitu Medici ad Egrotantem,” Ven- 


ice, 1557; * De Crisi et Diebus Decretoriis,” 1557; 
“In Dioscoridis Anazarbei de Medica Materie Libros 
Quinque,” id. ; *Enarrationes 


Eruditissimz,” Venice, 152 
Pio” (Eutropius translated into Spanish); commen- 
tary on the first book of Avicennn’s Canon, which, 
as he velates in the prefce to the seventh “Cen- 
turia,” he lost among his possessionsat Ancona. 


wolf, Bill. Febr. 1.200: Carmolx, in Revue 
Ernest David, in Archives Ieretilifes, 180: 


BinLioGraray 
Orientale, Di. 


He was a descendant de a 


la, Zeit; es Zud, 1880, pp GR 584, 730: Steinsehneid 


Hebr. Vehers. 'p. ‚geistein and Rieger. Gesch. « 
Juden in Romı, I 
D. L Br. 


JUAN DE SEVILLA: Representative of Un 
Maranos in 1483, and a wealtliy tax-farmer; live 
in Jerez de la Frontera. In 1481, when ordered ww 
auswer to the charge of Judaism before the hjnisi- 
tors Miguel de Morillo and Fra Juan de 8. Martin, 
he Ned, together with Pedro Gongales Pichon, his 
brothers Alonso aud Stephen Pichon (probably relu- 
tivesof D. Jucaf Pichon), Martin Sanches Monte- 
sino, Rodrigo Dios Ayuda (Ifelp-of-God Eliezer), 
and Pedro de Prieto—all tax-farmers and his co- 
relig: Juan settied in Evora. Proceedings 
were instituted against him and the above-named 
Marauos, who owed large suns to the city of Jerez 
aud to various chapters: and their houses, vi 
yards, aud other properties were confiseuted by tlıe 
fiscal authorities. Through his efforts Pope Sixtus 
IV. issued on Aug. 2, 1483, the bull * Ad Futuranı 
Rei Memoriam,” in which hie admitted Marauos out- 
side Spain to reconciintion. 

Juan de Sevilla induced the Bishop of Evora, 
Garein de Meneses, to acknowledge the bull as gen- 
wine on Jan. 7, 1484; this Kept tle Inquisition in 
Seville io check forten yents, ‚Tuau never returned 
to Spain. With the Maranos wlıo fed wirh him he 
was burned iu eigy. 

Bus iograemy : Liorente, Histaire Critique de PInquisition 

@Espagne, iv. 357 ef seq. (where, the bull is 


given); Boictin cut, Hit, ey, SEl et sea. ART er en; Pitch 
Hta, La Eopatia Heliren, 1.1 ci un: Grüz, Gesch. Vi, 


“ M.K 


JUAN DE VALLADOLID (called also Juan 
Poeta): Spanish poetaud Maranoof lowiy station; 
born about 1420 in Valladolid. TIe lived at the 
conrts of Naples, Mantua, and Milan asimprovisator 
and astrologer. On his retum to Spain he was cap- 
tured by Moorish pirates and taken to Fez, but was 
soon releused. After having married a Jewessname«l 
Jamila, and, as some maintain,.also a Christian, he 
married a Moorish woman in Fez. He spent some 
years at the court of the kings of Navurre and later 
settled in Cordova, where he received a large hon- 
orarium from the city couneil and exchanged satir- 
ieal poenıs with Autou de Montoro, Montoro, after 
tendering soineaulvice to his“ goodand great friend,” 
concluded with the words: “ We both belong to one 
and the same race—wc.are both Jews; the insults 
offered to you wound me also, and the injury which 
you suffer [ suffer t00.” Contemporary poetsinvari- 
ably refer to Tuan as * Tudio” (the Jew). With the 
great,even witlı Queeı: Isabella, he wasin high favor. 
His poems are seattered through various colleetions 
of,songs, both printed and in manuseript. Several 
are found in *Coneionero de Auton de Montoro” 
(Nos. 197, 161, etc.). 

BIBLIOGRAFIT: Emil Ontarelo y Nori, Coneionrro de Anton 
© ‚Montorn, pp. 13, 31 et sey. MK 


JUBAL (63%): Son of Lamech; “the father of 
all such as handle the harp and pipe” (Gen. iv. 
19-21, R. V.}: that is, be was tlıc “ father” or the 
first of the class of musieians, the founder of 


innsie, the inventor of the “kinnor” or Iyre and ©) 
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the “‘ugab” or reed-pipe. It is noteworthy that 
though (he three names “ Jabal,” “ Jubal,” and * Tu- 
Dal” may be derived from the same root (72 = “to 
lead ” or “bring forth,” “to be Fruitful”), Ihe name 
“Tubal” suggests likewise 921° (“ the ram’s horn ”), 
and hence “music.” 

B.6.H. I. FM. 


JUBILEE. See SaBBATIcaL YEAR. 

JUBILEES, BOOK OF (Tü "Iwßniaia , known 
alsoas Littie Genesis ['H Käsıwy Tiveoc= * Bereshit 
Zuta”]; Apocalypse of Moses; Life of Adam) : 
Midrashie commentary ontbe Book of Genesisandon 
pavt of the Book of Exodus, in the form of an apoc- 
alypse, containing the views, legends, and religious 
practises of the most rigid Pharisaic (or Hasideeau) 
school of te timeof John Hyrcanus, in whose reign 
it was written, between 135 and 105 2.0. Origi- 
ally composed in Hebrew, tlıe book was translated 
into Greek (in which form it was known to the 
Church Fathers down to the sixtlı century), and 
from Greek into Latin and Bthiopfe. The Latin 
version, published“ Sirst by Cerlanf (in “ Monumenta 
Sacra et, Profuua,” Fasc. I., 1861), later by Rünsch 
(“Das Buch der Jubilten Unter Beifüguug der La 
teivischen Fragmente,” 1874), is incompiete. The 
Ethiopie version was published by Dillmana in 
1859; it was translatedinto Gerntan by himia Ewald’s 
* Jahrbücher der Biblischen Wissenschaft,” 1850-51, 
and then by Littmaun in Kautzsch’s “ Apoeryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen,” fi. 1900; the Ethiopie text 
was published in revised form by Charlesiu 1895, and 
was translated by him into English io the “ Jewish 
Quarterly Review,” 1808-95; in 1902 it appenred 
separately in au edition vendered valuable by exten- 
sivenotes. Epstein is inclined to believe (*R. E. 
J." 80 EL seq., let seqg.) tlıat though the 
work was scareely known in Talmndie times, many 
Inggadot peculiar to the Book of Jubilees fonnd 
their echo in Midrash Tadshe aud Pirke R. Elitezer. 
Possibly Jelinek is nearer the truth in elaiming an 
Esseue origin for the book (*B. H.” iti. 9 et eg); 
whereas Beer (“Das Buch der Jubilien und Sein 
Verhältuiss zu den Midraschim,” 1956; * Noch ein 
"Wort über das Buch der Jubilücn,” 1859), with argu- 
ments that are extensive aud erudite but not con- 
vincug, aseribes it to a Samaritau author. Singer 
(“Das Buch der Jubilüen oder die Leptogenesis.” 
1898), following a few suggestious of Röusch, en- 
Jeavors t0 prove tat the book was written bya 
‚Tudwo-Christian, a contemporary of Panl, for the 
purpose of diserediting tle Jatter's doctrine of the 
abrogation of tlie Law. Clurles, however, in the 
notes 10 his translation, has established beyond doubt 
the origin and character of the work, and, therefore, 
his views are, in tlıe mafu, here followed. 

'Tlie author of the Book of Jubilees rewrote the 
Aistory of the Protoplasts, of the Patriarchs, and of 
the Exodus wirh the view ol inculeatiug certain 
Principles that. found noacceptance afterward in the 
rabbinienl schools; foremost amoug these are the 
rules concerning tlıe regulation of the calendar 
and the festivals, Tu place of the interealated cal- 
endar, which he sondemns in the strongest terms. 
he proposes a solar enlendar consisting of a eivil 
year of 12 months. 3of 30 days andd of 31 days, and 


» 


an ecelesiastical year of 13 months of 28 days cach, 
50 asto make all festivals, except the Day of Atone- 
ment, fall ou Sunday, and make the 

Chrono- Feast of Weeks fall on the 1ötlı of 

logical Siwan (Book uf Jubilees, i. 1, 26; vi. 
System of 22 c0 seg., 88 14; see Epstein 

Jubilees. in “R. 0 et seg.; Charles, 

“The Book ot Jubilees,” pp. ööet seg.). 
His leading idea seems to be that the divine plan of 
Ihe Messiuuic kingdom rests upon theexact calcula- 
tion of tie weck, the common year, and the “Tubi- 
ice” year (ü.e.. the Jast year of acycle of 7X 7, or40 
years), each being based upon the saered number 
seven, and the entire history of Israel and tie world 
being divided into *jubilee” periods (see vi. 35; 
comp. Lev. xxvi. 84-48 and Targ. Yer. ad lw.; 
"Ar. 10b; Seder ‘Olam R. ‚ssumptio Mosis, 
“Samaritun Chroniele,” in “Joumal Asiatique,” 
1869, pp. 421 KR As in the Book uf Enoch 
(slvii. 8, In: 2) and the Testaments of Ihe 
Twelve Patriarchs (Levi, 5; Asber, H. 5), evary 
eveut, every statute of the Law, and every custom 
is, for the author, written down on the tablets of 
heaven (Jubilees, iii. 10,31; vi. 17; xxil}. 3%; xxvill. 
6; 9; el @d.); dns social custom and human 
destiny are alike determined by God’s decree. Jo- 
sephus, “Ant.” xiii, 5, $9, calls this "Elkappeun. 

The Book ot Jubilees, presenting itself as “the 
history of the division of the days of tlıe Law, of 
the events of the yenıs, tlıe year-weeks, and the 
jubilees of the world” (i. 1, 26, 29; }. 18), claims to 
be a revelation of God to Moses, given tlırouglı the 
Angel of the Presenee (i. 3-29 [probably Michael]) 
in addition to (he written Law received by Moses 

on Monnt Sinai (Ex. axiv. 12); and, 
Cheracter while the written Law was to be im- 
and Objeet. parted to all, this was to be the “Cab- 
ala,” the secret tadition entimsted 
only to the saints nf each generation, to Enoch, 
Methuselah, Noah, and Shem (ch. vii. 88, x. 14, xxi. 
10), then to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, aud Levi, and 
üinally to the priests aud of tbe latter times 
MT, xsi. x. 6, xlv. 16). 

Ob: ons), the chief object 0f the work is to exalt 
the Law (aud Hasideean practisc) as divinely or- 
dained and fixed from eternity, to extol the institu- 
tions of the Sabbath and eircumeision as heavenly 
signs distiaguishing Israel from the rest of the na- 
tions, and, finally, to draw the sharpest possible 
lines of demareation between Israel and Ihe Gentiles 
—in striking contrast to the practise of the Hellenist 
party. As does the Book of Chronicles regarding 
tlıe kings of Judah, the Beok of Jubilees onitsovery 
Biblieal narrauive which suggests any blemish in the 
Patriarchs (sce Charles, Z.c. Introduction, p. xlviil.), 
and trausfers to Satan aud his hosts those ncts of 
God which seem unworthy of Him—such as the 
tempting of Abraham, the attempt on Moses’ life, 
the hardeuing of the heart of Pharuoh, and the slay- 
jug of the Kirst-born (ch. xvil. 16: 3 2.17; 
9. The Patriarchs are represented as saint)y exem- 
plars of religion aud of Ailial affection. Abraham 
kuew God from his yonth, and did not leave his 
father, Terah, withont his consent and blessing (ch, 
xi. 16 et seg.: xüi. 1, 28-31): he married Keturak 
only after Hagar's death (elı. xix. 11). Jacob, like- 
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wise, waitenl for Isaae’s blessing and Is represeutei 
asbehig thespiritnal heit to Abraham and promptedl 
iu all his doings by filin] piety and regard (eh. xsül. 
vd, R 9-12); nordoes 
be directly deceive his blind fater ( am thy son,” 
xaxvi. 18 [the word * Esuu ” being omitted]). 

Israel, the people, stands in closest relation to 
God, the Father. the Israchites being His beloved 
children (ch. 1. 24 et sog. While all other 
nations are subject to angels or spirits appofute 
by Him as tie Ruler of the world, Israel is subjeet 
only to Go (comp. LXX. an Targ. Yer. to Deut. 
xxx, 9). Asa sign of its union with God, both 
the Sabbath and eireumeision have been given to 
it, privileges which it shares with the angels (ch. 
ii. 18-21, xv. 26-27: ® The two highest augelic or- 
ders have been created thus from (he day of their 
creation ”; comp. the passage concerning Adam and 
the rest of the world’ssaiurs [fifteen in number] hav- 
jug been born eircumeised, derived from Gen. i. 27 
—* God erented aan in Dis own image” [Ab. R.N. 
ed. Schechter, p. 158)). Upon Jacob, as the end, 
the whole Creation is centered (ch. ii. 28, x 4-2), 
and the worll’s renewal is efleeted through tie 
Messianie kingdom in Jerusalem (ch. i. 29, iv 
Accordingly, the twenty-two works of the si 
of Creation are enumerated (ch. ii. 2-22) 
Ürst day—beaven, erst, wuter, the sphits, the 
abyss, darkuess, aud Night: ou the secund—the fir- 

mament; on the third—the land, the 
The Twen- seas, vegetation, and paradise; on the 
ty-two  fonrth—sun, moon, anıl stars; on the 

Works of tifih--thesea-monsters (Behemoth and 

Oreation. Leviathan, “tie first things of flesh 

ereateil by His hands”), the fish, and 
the birds; on the sixth—the wild and te tame ani- 
mals, the ercepiug Ihings, and man; these twenty- 
two works correspond to tlıe twenty-two generations 
trom Aclam to Jacob, as well as to the twenty-two 
letters of the alphabet anıl the twwenty-two books of 
Holy Seripture (ch. fi. 23; comp. Midr. Tadshe 
Epstein, “Mi-Kadmoniyyot ba-Yehndim,” 1887, p. 
and Charles, Le. pp. 11, 18). 

Especially signißcant is it that, writing in a time 
when the Abrahamic rite was spurned by Jews who 
desired to be one in the arena with the Greeks (ch, 
xv. 35-34; I Mace. i. 13-15; “Ant.” xü. 5, $ 1; As- 
sumptio Mosis, viil. 3; Abot iii. 11), the Hasidan 
author represents eircumeision asordained in heaven 
from the beginning of Creation (ch. xv. 25-27), as 
well as the law regarding the covering of the loins 
(* gillwi “erwah ”) as given to Adam and prescribed 
on the heavenly tables (ch. iüi. 91: * notasthe Gentiles 
uncover themselves"), The Sabbath tlıat comes at 
the close of the tweuty-two generations (ch. ii. 28) 
was also ordaived ju beaven, and was, therefore, 
given to no otlier uation but Israel, to celebrate as 
it is celebruted by tie angels in heaven {cb. i. 30- 
31; comp. Sanlı. 58b). 

Separation from the Gentiles (“perishut” 
TI Mace. xiv. 89) is tendered the fundamental prio- 
cipie of Jewish law and custom. Israel is forbidden 
to eat, or associate, or intermarry with tem, be- 
cause “they sacrifiee to the dead, worship evil 
spirits, and eat over the graves; because all their 
ways are unelean, and they will be destroyed from 


änıfia, 


the earth, nor will they be saved on the Day of 
Judgment” (ch. 7-10). Espe- 
Gnlly singled out as cursed aud doomed forever Ir 
the heaventy tables are those nations with which Ihe 
Jews came into contact In the time of the Mucca- 
bees: the Phi s(ch. x 82; comp. IMacc. 
. 80, 84, 89; i. 10); the Idu- 
meaus or {he sons of ; 1: 
comp. “ Ant.’ si. 9, $ 1; 15,84); the Amorites (ch. 
ix. 11,88 comp. the notes on Charl 

ke. 79.200 et 509). The molive of the writer, how. 
ever, is not, as Charles says (Le. Introduction, p- 
Iv.), “hatred and contempt of the Geutiles,” but is 
expressed in the words of the Rabbis(‘Ab. Zarah 2b): 
“God saw that the Gentiles would not observe the 

Noachian laws, wherefore He outlawed them.” 
According to Jubilees, vi. 20-29 (comp. Laws, 
Nosenzas), Noah enjoined his sons to observe jus- 
tice, to cover the shame of their Nesli, to bless tliehr 
Orentor, to honor father and mother, 10 love their 
neiglibors, aud to refrain from fornication, unelean- 
ness, and all iniquity, for becanse of 


The these hast threc thiugs the Flood came 
Noachian upon the enrth. Possibly the sevun 
Laws. Nonchian laws enumerated in Sanh. 


56a and Tosck., “Ab. Zuab,viii, 4, were 

partly misunderstood by the Greek trunslavor. 
These iaws pohibit the following: (1) Injustice: 
@) blasphemy against God (“birkat hashem,” u 
rabbinicnl euphemism 
of *blaspheny ”): (3) iucest (* gillui ‘crwah ”); 
idolatry ; (5) murder (comp. Gen. R. xxx. 6: 
mas” [violence] in Gen. vi. 11 inc] dos murder, 
idolatry, and incest; comp. Tanna debe Bliyahu 
Zuta x.); (6) eating feslı cut from living animals 
probably included in the Biblicul prohlbition in 
Ge . +against ontiog Nesh from which the blood 
has not been drained; comp. Jubilees, vii. 29); (7) 
stenling. (For tlıe statement that the nen ol the 
Flood were guilty of fornieation sce Gen. R. xxxi.; 
anıl in regard to their going about uncovered see 
Yalk., Job, xxiv. 7.) According to the author, Ca- 
naan, the son of Ham, seized by violenee the land 
of Palestine, which belonged, by lot and by mutuul 
agreement senled by onth, to the sons of Shem;; there- 
fore Caruan was eursed by his father, Ham, and hy 
his brothers Cush and Mizyaim (ch. x. 29-34), and the 
Israelites in conquering the land of Canaan simply 
reclaimed their inheritance. The Garden of Eden, 
as the dwelling-piace of tho Lord, fell to Shem (ch. 
viil. 18-19, with reference to Gen. 26-27), und 
the rest of the earth was divided by Noah among 
his tlıree suns for generatious to coine (ch. vili.-ix.). 
The author aims to tnce all religious and social 
institutions anıl customs to tlıe most ancient times, 
in order to give them the highest possible sanction; 
it may often be inferred that certaia practises he 
mentions were observed in bis own time. Tlus the 
law distinguisbing between the male and the female 
in regard to tlie days of uncleanness for a woman 
after the birth of a child (Lev. xil. 2-5) is attributed 
to the fact that Adam was created in the first week 
and brought into Eden on the fortieth day, wlerens 
Eve was created in the seeond weck and brought 
into Eden on the eightieth day (ch, i 
Midr. Tadshe xv.; Jellinck, “B, I.” 
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When Adam wcat forth {rom Eden with his naked- 
ness covered, be offered incense to God as a thunk- 
elfering at the rising of Ehe sun (obviousiya custom 
praetised by tlıe parents when their child thus left 
the state of infancp). 

Until Adam left paradise, alt crentures, both avi- 
mals and mau, spoke Hebrew, the languuge of 
heaven (ch. iit. 28; comp. Targ. Yer. to Gen 
aud Shab. 12b). After the overthrow of tlıe Tower 
of Babel, Hebrew was forgotten on carth until Abra- 
ham was taught it again by the angels (ch. x 
%). After be murder by Cain, it was announced 
and written down on tlıe heavenly tables that both 

he that committel nmurder, and he 
Hebrew the that wituessed it aud diel not deelare 
Language it before tle tribumal 0? justiee for 
of Heaven. punishment, should be eursed; where- 

fore even theangels must deelare every 
sin committed by man (ch. iv Enoch, who was 
tlie first man inikinted Dy the augels into tlıe art of 
writing, and who aceorlingly wrote down all tle 
secrets of astronomy, of chronology, and of the 
world’s epochs to the end of time, testified against 
the angels that fell by Iusting after the daughters of 
men; and ever since he was taken to heaven he has 
been recording the good deeds and the sins of men, 
and will continue to record them until the Indg- 
ment Day (ch. iv. 21-24; comp. Lev. R. xxxiv. 9). 
Thus all the iniquities of men from tlie time of the 
Flood, and all that is done in heaven, earth, or 
Sheol, are written on the tablets of heaven for final 
judgment onthe Last Day. Butinregard to Israel, 
and Iemael only, it was Ordained that they should 
obtain pardon by repenting of their sins once each 
year—on the Day of Atoncinent (ch. v, 13-18), 

The secret of astrology, divulged by the Heavenly 
Watchers to men and carved by tlıe Jatter on rocks, 
was deciphered by Kainan tlıe son of Arphaxad, 
wlom his father had taught the art of wı 
viii, 2-4 [“ Nahor” in ch. xi. 8]; comp. * 
%3). The distribution of laud by lots, that is, by 
“wiitiogs taken out of the bosom,” is ascribed to 
Noah (ch, viif. 11; comp. Prov. xvi. 38): so also is the 
book on healing herbs and various kinds of medicine 
for the treatment: of sickness, discases being caused 
by evil spirits, the host of Satan (ch. x. 7-14; comp. 
‚Jelinek, “B. H. ifi,, pp. xxx. and 155 et sep). To 
marıy the daugbter of the fathor’s brother or sister, 
or song other kinswoman, while not enjoined by a 


law, at least secms to be recommended, to judge., 


from the fact that all the pfous men mentioned in 
the Book of Jubilees are represented as following 
the practise (ch. iv. 1 i. 7, et al.; comp. 
Tobit iy, 12; Judith vi. 1; Gen. R. xvili.; “I. Q, 

> v.406). The command not to give the yonnger 
Gans in marriage before tie elder is declared to 
be written on the heavenly tubles (ch. xaviil. 6; 
comp. Gen. xxix. 26), as is also the command not to 
give one’s daughter to a Gentile (oh. xxx. 9) or to 
commit incost (ch. xxxilf. 10). 

The festive seasons of the year, with the rites 
comnected therewith, are represeuted as having been 
instinted either by Noah or by te Patriurehs, 
though they were written from the beginning in 
the heaveniy tables (ch. vi. 17, 31,85). There are, 
first ofall, the new ınoons, notof every month, since 


tbe lunar year is denounced by the author, but of 
the four * tekufot,” or seasons of thesolar year, namc- 
iy,the vernal eguinox—thie Ist of Nisan; the sum- 
mer salstiec—the 1st of Tammuz ; the 
antumn equinc the 1st of Tishri; 
the winter solstice—the 1st of Shebat 
‚comp. v. 28-80, xiü. 8, 
.omp. Enoch, Ixxxv. 2, and 

the four New-Year’s days of the year 
in R. H. i. 1: the ist of Nisan, of Elul [perlaps 
originally Tammuz?], of Tishri, and of Shebat). 
“On the Ist of Tishri, Abraham observed the st: 
to forecast the zains of the coming scasons ” (ch. 
16; comp. Lev. R. xx. 4 with regard to the Day of 
Atopement). On the Ist of Siwen, after the Flood 
t for the earth 


and other k ds of Deusts, w ith ti libation of wine 
and oil and with frankineense (ch. vi. 1-8). Then 
God made a double covenant with Lim—Ärst, that 
blond should no longer be enten nor the blood of 
man sled, while tlıe blood of animals should be of- 
fered twice daily on the altar for tbe pardon of men’s 
sins (ch. vi. 4-16; comp. Gen. ix. 4-6; Num. xxviil. 
3-8); secondly, that the seasons and festivals of the 
year should be fixed acconling to the course of the 
sun (ch. vi. 23-38; comp. Gen, viüi, R 

But it is especially upon the right observance 
of the Feast of Weeks that tle Book of Jubilees 
lays stress, following the Sadducean praetise in in- 
sisting that it be celebruted each year on the first 
day of the weck in literal conformity with the 
words “the morrow after Sabbath” (ch. vi. 17-22; 

see Lev. xsilt. 15-16). It was to take 

Feast of place on the iSth of Siwan. It was 

Weeks. celebrated in heaven from the days of 

Creation until God ordained it to Noah, 
On that day God made the covenunt with Abraham 
between pieces of sacrificial beasts, as mentioned in 
Gen. xv., while Abraham offered the Airst-fmits of 
his tillage with other sacrifices (ch. xiv. 10-20, xv. 
1-9; see Charles, 2.c. p. 106, notes). Üelebrated, 
also, by Abralam, as the Feast of tie Covenant of 
Civenmeision (ch. xv. 8), and by Isaac (who was 
boru on the 15th of Siwan; ch. xvi. 18) and Jacob 
(eh. xxit, 1, xsix. 6, xiiv. 8), the Fenst of Wecks 
was renewed by "Moses for all generations us the 
Feast of the Covenant of Sinai (ch. vi. 19). 

The Feast of Tabernacles was first celebrated by 
Abraham, in booths; it was maintained during seven 
days, and each day he brought seven rams, seven 
he-goats, seven kids, aud seven sheep, with seven 
kinds of fragrant snbstances, rejoicing in the com- 
pany of his own houschold and allowing no stranger 
nor any uncircumeisei to partake of his feast; aud 
he made each day seven cireuits around the altar, 
carrying branches of palm-trees and the fruit of 
golden trees in his band (thus the Israelites after- 
ward, as evidently in the time of tlie author of 
Tubilees, celebrated the fenst, wearing wreaths upon 
their heads; ch. xvi. 1-31;- comp. Lev. xxifi. 39- 
but see Suk. iv. ö, and Crown). Jacob, too, cele- 
brated the Feast of Tabernaclesin great pomp and 
with many sacrißees(ch. xxxii. 4);anıl after the 22d 
of Tishri had become for him a day of glad tidings, he 
added the eighth day, Hag ha-“Azeret (xxxil. 16-29). 
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The Book of Jubilees states also that the Day of 
Atonement originatedl iu tlıe Lime of the Patriarchs. 
16 was on the 10th of Tishri that the sons of Jacob 

sold their brother Joseph and deceived 


Taber- their father by sending him Joseph’s 
nacles and cont stamed with the bloo of a kid; 
Atone- and both Bilhah and Dinah died of 
ment. griel on hearing of the death of Jo- 
sepl, so that ‚Jacob mourned three 

deuths. Theuceforth it was ordained that the chil- 


Aven of Israel shoull affier theniselves on this day 
each year and bring a young goat as an atoning sac- 
their sins (ch 2 

Reganling the Passover night, ealled “Tel shim- 
murim” = “the night oE watehiug” or “of protec- 
tion” (Bx. xil, 43 [A. V., incorrectly, “a night to 
be much observed®]), it is stated (ch. xlvili. 13, 
slix. 5; comp. Mek. to Ex, sit. 42) that on (hat night, 
when all the powers of Satau (Mastema) had been 
let loose to slay the Egyprians, the angels olheuven 
bound him (NMustema) and kept him imprisoned 
wuril the Israclites reached the Red Sen, in order 
tat he might not accuse tem before God for 
having taken the golden and silver vessels of the 
Bayptians as pagment for their seryitude. Tiat 
might "all Israel was engagel in enting the Pesahı 
and in drinking wine while praisiug aud blessing 
the Lord, the God of their fathers,” therein antici- 
patiag (lie Seder evening of later times, which must 
have been celebrated in this manner in the time of 
the author. The meaning of “between the eve- 
nings” (Rx. si. 0) Is stated to be “from the Uhird 
part of the day to the third part of tie night” (cl 
xlix. 9-1 nt comp. Pes. v. 1, aud ‚Josephus, “B. 
IN 9, RB 

Most striking and valuable, as throwing light on 
ancient pmactise. are the observatious concerning tlıc 
Sabhach (eh. xlix. 8-18; comp. ii. 29-30). Doing 
any of the following things ou the Sabhatlı entails 
the penalty of death: traveling, by land or sen; 
buping or selling: drwiog water; carrying bur- 
deus out of tlie house; killing or st ; suaring 
Iheasts, birds, or fish; fusting or making war; huv- 
ing marital intereourse. AI these yigid ordinauces 
of Jubilecs (comp. Sanlı. 46a) have been observed by 
the Falashas (see the work on the Sabhathı translated 
by Halövy, “ Taazaze Sanhat,” in “Bibliothöqne de 
V’Evole des Hautes Etudes.” j: 137, Paris, 1902), th 
Samaritans (De Sacy, *Notiees et Extraits.” 
175), and the Karaites (see Singer, Ze. pp. 199-199: 
Charles The origin of the saying of 
‚grace after menla ‚el to Abraham (el. xvi. 
26) anıl 10 Jacob (ch. iv. 5). 

Wiile the angelotogy and demonology, as well as 
other Teatures, of the book point to te same date 
as tat of tie Book of Enoch and of the Testaments 

of tie Twelve Patriarch. there are 


The Date certain facts presented by the book 
ofthe which warnt the assertion, made D 
Book. Charles (2.e. Introduetion, pm. Ivii, 


Ixvi.), that it was written under Joli 
Hyreanus. It refers (0 tie subjeetion of the Tdu- 
means (Esan) to the islı people as still existin 
(eh. sxxvil, 19. und 10 Hellenistie Jewsendeavoring 
to pass as heather: in the athletie games (ch. fi. 30- 
31, sv. 33-34. Pe hatred lowand the Genfiles and 


{he bitter opposiiien to intermarriage with them, 
the legend of Ihe war with the Amorites, Idumeuus, 
7-17, xxsiv. 1-9, xanvih, 
vading lie boolk 
S mpression of the great 
events ol the Muccabean wars. On tlıe other band, 
the haggadie amplifications and, at times, alterations 
of the Biblical history, as in the narrative of the war 
with (he Shechemites (ch. xxx.) and the attachment 
of the death-penalty to infriugements of Babbatical 
Taws, conform to the halakalı of theaustere Hasidim, 
and are explicable only upon te assnmption that 
Uıcy emanated not from the Inte rabhinienl schonls, 
hut from the leaders of he ancient Pharisces or 
Serihes. 

Espeeially noteworthy in ts connection is the 
reseryation of the Jofty position of high priest and 
ruler to the tribe of Levi, in reward for its destruc- 
tion of Shechem (ch. xxx. 14-17, axail. 1-8), The 
Tevites are represonted as the keepers of the sacred 
books, aud oL the secret lore entrustel 10 them by 
the saints rom of yore (ch. xlv. 16; comp. x. 4). 
“This indicates that the priests and Levires stil in- 
elnded among themselves. as in the days of the 
authorof the Book of Chronicles, the men of Ican- 
ing, the masters of (he schools, and that these Posi- 
tions were not filled by men from among the peo- 
ple, as was the case in tie time of Shammni and 
ITillet. Nor is the fact to bu overlooked that the 
nlendrie system proposel by the muhor of the Book 
of Jubileus (comp. noch, Ixxii.-Ixxxüi.) suggests a 
time when the enlendar and the entire religious life 
of the Jews was as yet In an unsettled condition, 
au not fixed by rabbinical aurhorities. 
Biyesocnarmy ; Charles, The Bonkt of ‚Tuhitecs, London, 1002 


here Ihe entire Iterature is given): Littmunn, Dax Frclt 
0 Kautzsch, Apakryphen; Schürer, Gexch. 


der Jubiläen, 
led. 
w K. 


JUDACARIA. See Gmwero. 


JUDZEANS, THE: Asocieiy organizeil in New 
York Jan. 2, 1897, upon lines similar to those 
of the Maccabwuns in London, England. It was 
forıned “for Ihe purpose of promoring and further- 
ing the intellectunl and spiritual Interests of Tows.” 
According to ils constitution, “at least thren- 
fonrthsof its meinbersshall beenguged in literature, 
the arts, or seience, or be members of a recognizcd 
profession.” Iıs fist oficers were: Flenıy N. Teip- 


ziger, president; Richard J. H. Gottheil, first vice- 
president; Isaac $. Isnacs, second vice-president: 


Philip Cowen, secretary; and Albert Ulmann, trens- 
rer. The society holdssocial and literary meetings 
from time to time; and jt has publisher. under tIıe 
title “The Judwans, 1897-1899” (New York, 1809), 
a detailel report eovering its proceelings during the 
first. two years of its existence. a 

x a. 

JUDZEO-CHRISTIANS. See Ent 


JUDFEO-GERMAN: Tlıe auguage spok 
ihe German Jewsin Russia, former Poland, Aı 
Ramada, and Iately in Amerjen and South Africa. 
It is spoken also by many Jews in Germany, where, 
however, it is fast dying ent. Before the end of 
the filteenth eentury (he LIehrew transliteratiou of 
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Judzo-German 


German is sporadieally met with in the responsa of I ud 
eretie treatises, and | 


tlıe Rabbis, iin glosses und ex 
occasionally in works of profane literature. In these 
the langnnge In no way differs from the eurrent 
idiom of Middle High German; an there Ss no evi- 
dence of the existenee of a dlinleetic form of German 
among tie Jews of central and eastern Europe pre- 
vions to te invention of printing. The large zum- 
ber ol Juleo-Germau books issued in die first 
eentury of the printing-press, and the wide-spread 
dissemination of such works in Germany, led in the 
seventeenth cenfury to tlıe writing of a series of 
zrammatical sketehes the missionaries and by 
the scholars Buxtorf, Wagenseil, aud Pfeffer. Ac- 


cording to them, the Jews spoke a German dialect 
which differed fron the literary norm in thatit made 
use of antiquntel words and of a large number of 
Germanized Hebrew ones, Its chief distinetion, 
however, lay in its use of the Hebrew charmeters. 
The German spoken by tho Jews of Moravin, Po- 
land, and Balıeınia these scholars stigmatize as cor- 
aupt, which goes to prove Hat the origiu of Tudzeo- 
German must be assigued to a period much earlier 
than that of which they treat, 

It is hard to ascertain what led 10 this peculiar 
development of the German Iannguage. The most 
Pluusible explanation is the one given by Güde- 
mann, that it was due to the spread of German to 
Slavie countries, where the Jews were isolated from 
the parifying infinenee of the mother tongue; and 
tt Juter, in the sixteench century, the modified lan- 
guage was carried to Germany Dy Polislı teacheıs 
and rabbis, who monopolized almost completely the 
Jearnedt profossions during the next three Inmelred 
years. There were Jews in Slavie countries before 
the eleventh century; but it scems that they spoke 
Shvie. After the devastation of Galicia by the 
Tatars, however, Daniel of Galitch (1215-66) invited 
strnugers, anıong them German Jews. to settie in 
his wasted province. After that, Polish kiugs fre- 
quently invited them to form town settlements 
among tie agrienltural Poles. Their solidarity 
aud privileged self-government were fuvorable to 
the preservation of the Jangunge which they had 
brought from their German homes; but their isola- 
tion and their predileetion for Talmudie aud exegetie 
studies introduced a large number of Hebrew and 
Aramale words into the vocabulary of the leumed 
and theuce Into tlıat of daily life, while their Slavie 
suromdings furnished them with” many others 
denoting familiar objeets. In their present state, 
the various Judeo-German (dialeets contain about 
70 per ceut E German, 20 per ceut of Hebrew, and 
10 per cent of Slavic words. Tlie construction is 
ehiefly German, though here and there Polish and 
Russian influences are patent 

Originally the Jows spoke of their language as 
“Tentsch,” d.e., German, from which it did not dif- 
fer in any way. This is evidenced ja tlıe verb 
“ verteutschen ” *to translate,” 7.e.. to render into 
German) and in the conımon expression “steussch” 

(= What do you mean? ”), eontracted 


Name. from “is teutsch,” for some such 
phrase as * Wie ist das auf Deutsch?” 
(= "What does that mean in German?”). In the 


sixteenth century, when the written form of the 
VIT- 


.0-German differed considerably from the iter- 
ary German, mainly ia tlie presenee of Hebrew 
words, the common designation was“ Iwre-Teutsch,” 
or “ Jüdisch-Teutsch.” The early Bible translations 
anılethical worksare written in that * Iwre-Tentsch”; 
and down to the present time all ethical works and 
prayer-books huve imitatel the style found in the 
older prodnetions. Such a procedure was made 
necessary by the fact (hut the "Ze’ena u-Re’ena” 
and similar works had become household books, ap- 
pearing in an ahnost unchangetl form and in count- 
less editions for more than three eenturies. Thisstage 
of the huuguage is kuown under the name of “ Tel 
nes-Teutsch,” 3.0., "Prayer German,” or “Ko 


ben-Minehe-Teutsch,” and “Sidder-Tentsch,” &.e., 
“Prayer-book German,” anıl is frequently used by 


modern writersin scmiliturgie works, as by Abramo- 
witsch in bis hymnsand Saturday prayers, Con- 
formably to its ancient origin, it is comparatively 
tree from Hebrew words. 

For the spoken idiom there was no special term, 
though such words as “ mame-loshen,” 2.e,, "matlı- 
er tongue,” and “ prost-Jüdisch,” 1.e., *siniple Jew- 
islı,” were used by writers of the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century; indeed, they are ocensionally 
heard even now. The Mendelssohniau reform cast a 
slar on the “ simple Jewish,” audscornfully ealledita 
“jargou.” This contemptunusappellation has becu 
adopted by Tudxo-German writers in Russia, and is 
now tlie most current name forthe language as used 
for literary purposes. The other common naıne, 
“Jüdisch,” de, “Jewish,” has been carried by 
Jewish emigrauts to English-speaking countries, 
where it has given rise to tlıe forın * Yiddish,” 

Judieo-German is nota uniform language; theterm 
is. a generic name for a oumber of diulects that differ 
considerably among themselves. Rumanian, Hun- 
garian, and Lithuanian Jews speak varieties sufli- 
ıtly intelligible to one another, just as Bavarians, 
Silesians, and Alsntiaus understand one another; 
but their dialects are distinet, and owe their origin 
to the different localities in Germany from which 
the Jews emigrated. Fon linguistic evidence, it 
may be assumed tlıat a small territory, with Prank- 
fort-an-the-Main for its center, represents all the 
variations eurrentin tlie eastern part. Thisassunp- 
tion is sustainel by the survival of town names, 

such as Mainz, Speyer, Worms, as 
Southern, the family names of Russian and Po- 

Polish, ish Jews. Originally, no donbt, the 
and Lithu- various colonies spoke tleir separate 

anien. dialects; but freynent migrations 

brought them into competition. and 
either a fusion took place or tie more prominent 
caused the others to disappear. The dialeets of 
Judio-German may be conveniently gronped in 
three divisions: (1) thesoutliern, spoken in the south 
of Russia, in parts of Galicin, and in Rumanin, and 
corresponding more closely to a variety of Bavarian: 
(2) the Polish, the dinleet of Poland and parts of 
Tithnania aud Galiein; and (3) the Lithuanian, the 
dialeet spoken in the greater part of Lithuania and 
bearing strong resemblances to tlıe dialects ot Hen- 
neberg and of parts of Saxony. The most charae- 
teristie difference is in the vocalism, the Lithuanian 
haviag almost entirely lost its long vowels, the 
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Polish abounding in diphtbengs, while the soutleru 
variety has proceeded farthest in the vowel-nu- 
tation, 

There are many indiextions of the antiquity of 
Jucwo-Geriman. Many Middle High German forms 
have been preserved here that have disappeared 
from the modern German, The long *i” has given 

”ju the Lithuanian ind “a” in the Polish, 
whereas Middle lliglh German “ei” has become 
“ey” in the Litnanian and “ay” in the southeru 
dialeeis. The “u” in “kummen” has not mutated 
to “o” in the Lithuanian, but has gone over to “i” 
in the Polish and ibe southern varieties. Siavic 
words huve frequentiy andergone the same muta- 
tions as German words; and similar mutalions have 
taken place in the Hebrew element of Indwo-Ger- 
man, It is due to this adaptation of the Helrew to 
the changed German langunge that the Polish pro- 
muneiation of Hebrew differs so much from the 
Sephardie. 

The grammar has remained strietly Germanie, 
though much simplified in forms. The genitive has 
almost entirely disappeared from the declension; tIie 

plural formation has been enriched by 
Grammar. the Hebrew “im,” the German dia- 

lectic “ech,” and the Hebrew “es,” 
which last, however, is found also in German dia- 
lects. Judeo-German is exeeedingly rich in dimin- 
utiveg; audl this part of its surneture is the only one 
that bus been well investigated (by A. Landan). 
The verb has lost the imperfect tense; andallthe 
prepositlous govemn the dative ensc. The order of 
words is much simpler than in modern German, 
being very much like that in English. Thie struc- 
ture of lie sentenee is grently influeneed by the 
SInvie idioms; and Hebrew las left a few traces iu 
the periodie arrangement of the parts. 

Tudeo-German as used for literary purposes is 
even more varied than the spoken dialects. The 
Writers attempt to use the native dinlect; but, being 
unhampered by au established grammar, and being 
nceustomed to }ook upon Judio-German as a cor- 
ruption of literary German, they make more or less 
near approaches to the Intter. The pure vernaculur 

- was first written in the beginning of tlıe nineteenth 
eentury by Phinehus Mendel Lefin, a Galician; and 
varieties of the sontliern dinlect have since been used 
by most of the writers of Judlwo-German, from Et- 
tinger to Abramowitsch. At first the Lithuanian 
dielcot was but rarely used in literature, Dick being 
te most prominent writer In the Lithuanian half a 
century ago. Ar present, however, tie northeru 
idiom seems to bein the ascendent. This is par- 
tienlarly the case with the periodical literature 
Ameriea, where hardly any other form is met with. 
The Polish vernacular has a few adherents, and has 
been used with espeeial vigor by Perez 

The scant Jiterary development of Judıeo-German 
previous to the middle of the nineteenth century 
has left the vocalmlary poor; uud various means 
hare been need to supply its needs. Some have 
freeiy introduced the common terms ol te other 
European languages, while others persist in colning 
new words from Hebrew stems. Others, again, have 
adopterl the current words of the country; so that 
one may find Russian, Polish, Bohenian, Stovenian, 


Huvgarlan u elements in the Indieo- 
German of lie warion In Ameriea the lit- 
erury dinleet is made to approach German more 
but there is also a large Infusion of Buglish 


words. 

"The following series of extraets, representing four 
centuries and most ol the conutries in which Jndaeo- 
Germun is spoken, gives but an imperfect iden of 
all the shades of the veroncular; an investigation 
0 the history of the language from its ineipfeney to 


the present time basnotyet been made. The exam- 
plesare given in the transcriptions In wLich they are 
fownd ja recent works. 


SrECIMENS OP JUDAOIERMAN. 


Got knnig ohenster Got er wont Im himel, er ist starkt Im 
himel, sterk seines gewalt sie wert derhecht, Eavig un" aumer 
er wert kunigen. Wen as dein namen Gob.aso ist Kein lob, du 
bischert zu derzornen un’ dit bist senft zu wiligen un’ nit A 
begerst au zu töten der «a isı schuldir zu Tüten um sein sund 
wenn uenert das er wIder kert yon seinen tods, du Wartest zu 
ihm ob er wider kert un’ ut ich zu hant du onpfangst 
ihn, wen du Got du bist ir beschefer un? drum dn weist un! 
kenst: wol ir geleknis, wou sie sein vleisch un’ hit. (Of the 
fteentli century ; in Grünbaumn, "Chrestomathte."") 


Zu dem Ubersiger zu Knceht Gets zu 17 dus cr hol gere zu 
ot, Red des Gesang dus dosig, am Tag «hut beschirms iu Cat. 
von tener al sein veinden un? von haut Sınz', Un’ ur sprach, 
ich wil liben dich Got mein Sterk, Got niein Velsen un! mein 
Gehex mn’ mein Ontrinner, mein Got moin Sterk, {ch beschuz 
nich an in, mein Sehilt un" Horu meiner Hulf, mein Sterk, 
st; 1b.) 

Wor dem man der nit in der Syn rat per, un! in weg der 


sünder nit er stet, in gesces der, spetor nit en alzt, meiert anf 
peeht der nphn gibt er sein si ae’ Wiz. Die recht der nyin halt 
er in groser acht, da inen lernt er tag um“ macht, der selbig‘ 
wert sein as ein baum der vnn wasser mitstet Weil, welchen sein 
ups gibt in seiner zeit. (1586: ID.) 


Ps Is ein zeit zunı schweigen, os IR auch ein zeik zum vedn. 
ale ding Lot seine zeit, schweigen 1z wol gut, reden vil bexser 
wen es not ihut; es Is nit ale wol wol getan wen Man schweiel, 
den wen dieh einer au deiner ern un’ 1125 antast, Leisst dich 
ein 517 232 oder der gieichen, mm’ du woltest derzu schweigen, 
so thusta nit wol dran. (1015: ib.) 


Ann der Yater von 971ax hat verkanft aebs, Un’ onan is 
in mal derbei gestanden, un’ wenn einer is gekomnien un’ hat 
gewolt kaufen nA nm2z, da fragt aTIan: wie alt histu ? Da 
entferl er fufzig oder sechzig jar, da sugt eu wieder: du bist 
aus alt sechzig jar um’ dn wilst. dieh bucken zu einen das da 
ein tag alt ist? Da hat sich der selbigger geschent: un'is aaa 
weg gegangen. 1018; U.) = 


Kımt her Iibe nıanen un“ frauen, un" tut das schen 19 AD 
anseianen, mit drei hundert und etliche Sveya die da seinen 
ale aus die x722 gemacht, un’ ach aus dem 13% um’ wn2 Ba- 
inacht. (Arası 404 


SPECINENS OF THE NISETRESINH CENTUNT, 


Der dales iz mit dem Yl'n wi gfif mit a n$öme, Der id, hi- 
könt cox mit dein dales wen er !z nox La der manen in boüfx. 
In dales wer der id gibor'n. ujfgitiödewet, hot xussene, dernox 
kinder, lebe an’ Ktarbt. (Litnania; "Amı Urquell," 11.) 


De brumfn iz tajer. de müs iz klejn, ax nit trinken iz fx nit 
ein: dyn ix gegangn inter den tr. hob {x getriukn on aBlr. 
{Polund; Lubtio, in“ Mitiheitungen." 11.) 

Jajnkete mainer. Swarzereigujner, wi bisti giwein? Af jener 
weit, Wushosti gizen? A bajıl' mit gelt. Farwus ost mist 
ziuimen? gt iber di hent. (Soutlı; Odessa; #b.) 


Ojwaj! Gimer täjt_ TAj iz biter, gimer eikor! Gfker ia zis, 
Fis iz füt, Lajg mex in bät. (Galichn : 1b.) 


Schloit Kindele schloif. dort In jenem Hoif, steon zwa Schü 
Wloube, wöllen mei Kindele hoube. kümmt der Halter 
üt de Schäfeloch zusammen treiben. (Nora- 
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Willst de wohin führen, nimm drei Kokijakes auf: auer sagt 
dir auf, aneın sagst du auf, ınit'm dritten Zöhrst de. (Slavo- 
nla; iD) 


E wppelcer Rülch Lome hot sich on ihm medabbek gewesen, 
un dos geht Dei {hm a wie bei e Brunn mit zıa Emmern 
Kumt der gute Rüch herauf. Hicht der Böse unten raus, nu e 
su anch umgekelnt. (Hungary: Reb Simmel Andrichan.) 


Haiszt ü Geschäft! Den ganzen geschlogenen Tag steih ich 
erimm, und kain 3lensch brauebt ä pcar Hoisen, a lumpige West, 
ehötschik bin ich uischt fu Stande Jos zu werden. (Berlin: 
" Tatimes ans der Liliengass.'*) 

The western European Innguages were early used 
by tho Jews in Ilchrow transliteration. There are 
in existence various documentsin Spanish, Proven- 

gal, French, aud German tlat reach 

Trans- Duck into the thirteenth, and probably 
literation. into the twelfth, century. Tlie oldest 

German speeimen is a benediction of 
the womb, The spelling differs little from that cur- 
tens in the other western dialeets, and seems to be 
a direct evolution from the one in vogue in Spnin 
and France, %,71,1,. 8 do duty forall vowelcombina- 
tions, while y is almost entively absent. The devia- 
tions, if any, from tlıe standard German are slight 
yb= “leg dich”; K9=" buche”; mb=* lagen”; 
Mon = “rechte”; um=“visch”: unbenm= 
“meuschlichs "; 097 = “drie”; pw" = “instet”;, 
won =" willus.” A similar ortlography is fol- 
lower in the glosses of R. Moses ha-Darshan of the 
thirteenth centwy. Explieit rules for spelling are 
giveo by Issorlein (d. 1460) in the appendix to bis 
*Sittenbuch.” The main change from the earlier 
practise consists in tie use of X to represent “a” 
and *0,” wlerens “0” was previously expresscd as 
in Spauish and Freuch by}. This important change 
indicates the early mutation of the German “a” to 
the Judwo-German “0.” No material deviations 
from the spelling established by Isserlein are met 
with before the middle of the nineteeuth century. 


SPECTMENS OF SPELLING. 
mar Br Mon PR HUN DUB TS DU NE anna pin 
ANSH IT RH NM INT, DD SD DBD INT DT ann Di 
ER BTpR PO Ba I 9 DEPWMETI NE Po N amd 
ON DIN NIE PR EN IN en Jona wyeT DIN Opa 7 
BON 757 mau PD TR DNS LEW Din oxer wm 
„1 JENS AT AND IT N an ji man 
“16tn cent.; Buxtorf.) 


NOT Owen Non aaa JOEB NOS DSB N ann zus Aid 9% 
BOT DDTRNE BMA DUM TEE HN ZN PD DINDD Na ZN 
Rn 7opam IN Pimp ana Dame SD Je SbpE TOR An 
Frvp Yon a made ganz /px gas uppmenn Cm ma 
HI NSNE T R ga0T pa19a Joymyp oo ZN anna jan 

: "Sefer Ma’ase ha-Shem.”) 


18 pp one nn 
DEBEYN 


In the beginning of the niveteenth century x 
found fully established as “a” aud “0,” and is’silent 
at the end of words after vowels and in the begin- 
ing before yandY; Yis universally tonie *e,” and 
at present also atonic “e,” for which at first » was 
used; Yis “u”; »stands for “cj"and Sag"; nis 


“ou”and “oj.” This istrue in the Litliuanlan dia- 
leet. But since in tie southand in Poland German 
“3” bas mutated through *0” to “u,” x represents 
such “u”; similarly ) stands there for #1,” m for 
“oy,” “ey,” etc, As mentioned above, the so-called 
Polish pronunciation of Hebrew is nothing else than 
the mutated German pronunciation, on parallel lines 
with the changes in German words. Consequencdiy 
it is not always possible to speuk of 
tie pronuneiation, but te pronnneia- 
tions, of Hebrew words; for Ihey vary 
from place to place. Hebrew words 
in Judwo-German have sulfered st} further hange 
owing to the fact that closed syliables are treated 
dilferently from open ones, that freguently te con- 
struct state or a similar form is the origin of the 
form in use, and that analogies of various kinds 
have produced still further deviation from the orig- 
inal Hebrew. AI other foreign words are spelled. 
phonetically und offer no diffeulty; they have not 
mutated together with tle native German words. 

The greatest obstacles to reading Judwo-German 
are the compownd words in which thestem is Hebrew 
while the suffixes are German and Slavic; here the 
etymologicai Hebrew, the semihistorical German, and 
the plonetie Slavic spellings ineet in one and the 
same word. Only those texts which are pointed, 
and this is now frequently the case, offer a safe 
guide. Here pathah = “u,” kumez = *o,” segol = 
“e,” zere= “ey,” shurek = “u,” hirck=*i,” The 
shewas arc all silent in Lithuanian, but the other dia- 
leets prouounce them according to the mutations of 
the Gerniun vowels. The transliteration of the con- 
sonants has uudergone fewer changes and is conse- 
quently inuch simpler. In modern times Y and not 
2is used for *w,” henee only one letter ocems with 
zafeh, namely D for “£.” In printed books 3 stands 
generally for “p.” while 5 is *f.” The Slavic 
sound “zZ” is rendered by 7, and English *j” by 
vr, und so forth. Tlie chaos of spelling is best il- 
lustrated by the rules laid down and followed by 
the “Jüdische Volksbibliothek”: (1) Write Judo- 
German as you speak. (2) Write so that the Polish 
aud the Lithuanian reader alike ınay understand ya, 
(8) Remember that you are writiug for tbe common 
people. (4) The German words are to be spelled 
as in German. (5) Spell differentiy words of the 
same sound but different signification; for e: 
ple: joy “Stein,” au jnyow, “stehn” 
“zehn,” and jnsy, “ Zühne ”: etc. 


Pronun- 
eiation. 


SPECINENS OF PRESENT-DAY SPELLISG. 

DM 8 wınp aan AN ana MDp pam N DE 
an 57 98 abge] pimmer prag When men am Tuanpn 
MOV ENd LO Ep pTa as ag Dun Syn Dr Das ana ppm 
EM Oh Ant 8 Op, an ab gi 
Lemberg.) 


aom 


28 pıngp3 Anz ar ON 
28 ehbna 5; 


An BONIPSEB DR 
rima.) 


ES EEE NS ZEN 
: DEE 
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(Klev; “Jüdische Volksbibliothek.") 


KApTOR RE DDIP SD Syn nn 7PST SS TRFENNDIER DR OD 
yDIT pn, ann aupa abym pr AR WENEAN Tyan TRT 22 
WEPEIIGTN RIP NETUN 0 15 Bunza Paar yon) 
ao pw wo Dyyanınad gm 

(Jitowir; Läfschitz’s " Dietimary.”) | 


= NOSO HB NONDERRIT TNND— NPORYIPT 15 NAD RT 

an pa Sonn 1 a8 257 Ta BIT TR mn 

ya sn tom bva RD TTERTT 

I ayhpopa aan PN Inn aNmapanno 

S poln An onpas men gap emanba Tayak, 

SORSÄRIFON a PER IN ORT yandapma JPTNEET 
(Amertea.) 


The wide-spread dissemination of the German Jews 
in the central au enstern parts of Europe has not 
been without an influence on the languuges of the 
nationsamong whlom they havelived. The German, 
Russian, and Polish Ianguages have ineorporated a 
certain number of Judwo-German words into their 
vocabularies. The number of such words in Rus- 
sian is naturally small; in Polish it is not always 
possible to ascortain whether a given word of Ger- 
mau origin has eoine in directly or 
through the medium of the Jndaeo-Ger- 
man; the erymologist has to confine 
Lan- himself, therefore, to those of He- 

guages. Drew origin in which the changed 

vocalism points ummistakably to a 
borrowing from the living dialect of the Jews. A 
thorough investigation will, probably, prove a 
greater indebtedness to tho Jews tlıan has heretofore 
been imagined. In German the Jndiwo-German ele- 
ment is, muturally, confined to the Hebrew stems; 
such words are: *acbeln,” “begeru,” “betuches,” 
® bocher,” * alles.” * dallinger,” * dibbern,” “dokes,” 
“donfes,” “Nöten,” *ganfen,” “gauner,” “gol,” 
“ kafter,” *kapores,” “kuassen,” “koll,” “ koscher,” 
“matze,? “mauschel,” “meschuge,” “moos,” 
“schabbes,” *schacher,” “schächten,” “sch 
* schicker,” “ schicksel, ”* schlammasse],"“ schmus: 
#schofel,” “schote,” * stusz,” “trefe,” “zores.” The 
remarkable thing in this collection is that many of 
these words have come in through the *thieves' 
slang,” in which tlıe Hebrew element is not incon- 
siderable. Steinschneider dissents from the suppo- 
sition that the vagabonds aequired these terıns from 
their Jewish comrades, on the ground that the num- 
ber of such Jewish rogues in the Middie Ages was 
ineonsiderable. However this may have beeu, the 
thieves found the less-understood Jewish words con- 
ventent for their purposes; and thence the words 
passe Ihrough the students’ slaug into the conver- 


sational German. 
Indwo-German has faxed vers badiy with scientific 
scholars. While every unimportant dialect of Eu- 


rope, spoken it may be by but & few thousand people, 
has found its investigator, Juckeo-German, spoken by 
more than 4,000,000 people, has lad a small narmber 
o£ apologists and seneoly any investigators. A 
large amount of work remaios to be done before 
anything likea history of the langungecan be written. 
From the standpoint not only of Judxo-German, but 
of German itself, a thorough study will vepay the | 


Influence 
on Other 


philologist. A Jarge wumber of Middle High Ger- 
ınan words has becu preserved here that have dis- 

appeared from modern German. Such 
History of are: “onweren.” for “alıne werden ” 

Inves- “to Jose”; “lajlach,” Middle Miglı 

tigation. German “lach ? = *aspread ”; *der- 
Middle Higlı Gern: 
aber”; “gewinnen "= 
sterday”; “gich,” Middle 
High German “5 * quick ?; etc, 

Öne of tie most erying needs is a study of the 
subiialects. Saineanu, in his *Buudiu ” 
aplıy below), Ras subjected tlie Ruma- 
ton general review, while A. Landau, 
in the “Deutsche Mundarten” (vol. i., part i.), has 
written a good disquisition on (he diminutive in the 
East-Galician. Wiener, “On the Judieo-Gernan 
Spoken by the Russian Jews” {in “The American 
Jouruul of Philology,” vol. xiv.), deals in a general 
way with te Lithuanian dinleet. There are no 
faithfully transeribed texts, no colleetions in a uni- 
form scientifiealphabet. A fewtentative renderings 
of Jocal varieties may be found in “Am Urquell. 
Monatsschrift für Volkskunde,” published by F. 8. 
Krauss; in “Mitteilingen der Gesellschaft für Jü- 
dische Volkskunde,” publisied by M. Grunwald at 
Hamburg; and in a few scattered articles in the 
“Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde,” the 
“ Globus,” and the “ Zeitschrift für Ethnologie.” A 
few speeimens of East-Galician ure given in *Zbi6r 
Wiadomadet do Antropologii Kra .Towej,” vol. xvi 
Cracow, 1893; but tbey contain countless printer’s 
errors. 

The older form of Judwo-German bas been even 
more negleeted than the modern dinleets. Nothing 
has been done to ascertain the value of sounds in 
the older writings or to collect the pecnlinr words 
container in them. Zunz (“G. V.”) and Güdemann 
Quellenschriften” and “ Gesch.”) have gathered a 
few of tie more peculiar words, while the older die- 
tionaries of Callenberg, Bibljophitus, and Belig deal 
only with the Hebrew element in Jud@o-German, 
Grünbaum, in Iis “Jüdisch-Deutsche Chrestoma- 
thie,” has diseussed a lurge number of words con- 
tained in the extracts of his chrestomathy; but no 
one period, no one book, has yet been trented in its 
entirety. Rosenberg's“ Uebereine Sanımlung Deut- 
scher Volks- und Gesellschafts-Lieder in Hebräfschen 
Lettern” (Berlin, 1888) deals only with the contents 
8 that interesting collection and not with the lan- 
guu 

Tiere is a number of Judwo-German dietionaries 
which may serve as a starggpg-point for lexicolog- 
ieal studies. The Judeo-German-Russinn and Rus- 
n-Judwo-German ones by Lifschitz are partieu- 
valuable on account of the very large collection 


‚orda of tho soutbern variety. The one by 
interesting because it gives ne meanings 


in the Lithuanian and southern dialeets. Harkavy 
has published a Judeo-German-English and English- 
Judzo-German dietionary, though it. must be said 
that the Judo-German which it contains is mainly 
corrupt German. 


Binzioonseuy: L. Sainean, 
Grasulad Evreo.dermun, Bucharest 
irhiel gives a list of twenty-endt works witl a slinrt di 
sion cf each. A much larger uumver is given by &. Landau 


manen "= “10 


Studiu Dialcetologie Asupru 
1889 (in Rumanfarı), 
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In Deutsche Mrundarten, vol. part il Vienna. 1806, It will 
also be prolitable to eonsult Ihe Judao-Geruan muguzines, 
especially ine Tikdische Votlshihltother and ine Hausfreund, 
for books denling with the language: see also Wiener, 7 
History of Yidlish Literature in tho Nineteenth Century, 
eb. li New York, 1890. 

© 1. WıE. 


JUDE0-GERMAN LITERATURE: The 
enrliest known Judwo-German trauslation of the 
Mulizor belougs to the fourteenth century, and Isaac 
ben Bliezer’s * Sefer ha-Gan,” which has had many 
editions, as well as Simeon ben Judah’s “ Sefer ha- 
Musar,” was written iu the fifteent) century. The 
Iatter two belong to (hat small class of original eth- 
tenl-religious works in which early Jud®o-German 
literature ‚attained its highest development. With 
tliese exceptions most of the earlier works in that 
langnage were t tions, beginping with the Bible 
{see Jww. Excvc, ji. 191-192, s.0. Bızı.s Transsa- 
TIONS) and the prayers, and were dependent on He- 
brew, even for their titles. The well-known Baza 
Bucim marks the introduesinn of translations from 
öther tongues, in tie beginning of thesixteenth cen- 
tury, when Judieo-German literature properly be- 
gun. The equally weil-known “Ma’asch Buch,” a 
collection of tales from Telmudical and rabbinieal 
sources, appeared about a century luter (Basel, 
160%); it enjoys the rare distinction of having been 
trauslateıl into German by a Christian, one Helvich 
(Giessen, 1612). Abraham b. Mattathias’ “ Kuh- 
Buch” (1555), Moses Enoch’s “Brand-Spiegel” 
(1603 9), aud Isaac b. Eliakim’s populur “Leb Tob” 
(21 ed., Prague 1620) belong to the above-mentioned 
class of etliical works. 

Works on “minhagim,” or ritual customs, of 
which that by Jehiel Bpsteiu of Lemberg (1679) is 
‚one of the enrliest and the best, were much in favor 
in tliose times. Buttheattempt to introduce prayers 
in Judieo-German was opposed by the Rabbis, and 

Aaron b. Samuel’s * Liebliche Tefillah, 

Prayers oder Kräftige Arznei für Guf und Ne- 
and shamalı ” (1709), was interdieted. But 
Minhagim. tiere was no opposition to the Inı 
number of “ teliinnor ” (prayers) com- 

poscd especially for women, which began to appeur 
as early as 1599" Tehinnot be-Kol Yon,” by Akiba 
Frankfurter, Basel) and multiplied very rapidiy (see 
TEw. Eneyc. iv. 551, 6... Devorroxaz Lirerattne). 
Some of those special prayers, of later periods, are 
attributed t0 women, and contain so many absurtdli- 
ties that there is a well-grounded suspicion thatthey 
were composed with the objeet of produeiug mirth 
instead of devotion. The saıne kind of suspicion is 
entertained in regardigto several collections of ex- 
travagant stories about tle wonder-working *Zad- 
dikim,” or early Hasidie rabbis, and it is believed by 
many that even the well-known “Shibhe Besht.” 


st Hebrew and Judeo-German editions abent 
1815, was written with the object of casting ridi- 
eule on the Hasicim. 

The number of works on secular subjects in the 
earlier periods of the literature is very small, and 
the number of those possessing any merit, either 
literary or historien], is still smaller. GERSHON BEN 
Euizer’s eurious book of travels, “Gelilot Erez 
Yisrael,” and Menahen: Man b. Solomon’s “She’erit 


Yisracl,” which was desigmed as a supplement {op 

© “ Yosippon” (1743), are tlie best examples in 
geograpby and history which this literature produced. 
in the soventeentla and eighteenth centuries. - The 
pvetical produetions that began with rhythmical 
paraphrasiog 0? the Bible, as tlie “Shmuel Buch ” 
(1548), and include poetical deseriptions of perseou- 
jons, as the * Vinzlied ”(1619) and the 


Secular  “Schwedischlied,” and some imitations 
Works. ofthe“ Niebelungenlied,”dealing with 
Biblical subjects and Midrashic tales, 


as the “Targum Sheni Lied” (1717), also possess 
very little literary merit. The Judzu-German folk- 
medieine books, dream-books, lot-books, and other 
hooks written for the ignorant masses, mostly by 
ignorant authors, are of interest to bibliographers 
only; this is true, indeed, of the bulk of ıhe Judwo- 
Germau literature from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth centüry inclusive. Thu number of Jews able 
to vead Hebrew was so large in tlıose three centuries 
that talented writers found umong them a sufficient 
number of readers for all thchr literary productions. 
The Judieo-German writers were usually the pub- 
lishers themselves, and they never attempted to pro- 
duce, and therefore never succeeded in producing, 
works of real merit. 

The quantity, like the quality, of the works of 
the early period is much more insignificant than is 
generally supposed. Steinschueider’s list of the 
Judiwo-German works contained in the Oppenheim 
collection includes the greut majority of te books 
printed in that language down to about 1740, and 
consists of 385 numbers (“ Serapeum,” 1848, pp. 318 
et scg.; ib. 1849, pp. 9 ct sey.). The number of 
Judxo-German works written in the century which 
followed that period is probably much smaller than 
the number now (1904) produced in Russia alone in 
the course of a decade. 

The modern period of Jndieo-German literature 
began with the works of Isaac Baer Lewiusohn, 
Abraham Baer Gottlober, and other early lenders of 
the HaskaLau movement, who thussonghtadherents. 
among the ignorant masses. The effort of Mendel 
Levin (Satanoy) to imitate his friend and master 
Moses Mendelssohn by trauslating the Bible was 
abortive, and his translation of the Book of Prov- 
erbs into Judxeo-German as spoken in Russin is 
koowa only through the ridieule henped upon him 

by Tobias Feder in his “ Kol Mehnze- 

Modern zim.” Thesupposition (hat this trans- 
Movement. lation had any influence on later wri- 

ters, or was ever popular, is disproved 
by the fact that so competent a bibliographer as 
Benjacob, who was almost u contemporary of Levin, 
hard!y knew of it (see “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 644).- 
Aksenteld of Odessa was the first toraise the Hua, 0 


German Arama aporo to 1orul or mas = Furdine) 
and “Mekivat Yosef”; Ettinger of Russian Polund 
and Ehrenkranz-Zbarzer of Galiein iutroduced pop- 
ular poetry surpassing anything that preceded it; 
and Isaac Meir Dick of Wilne was the author of 
short stories that would be considered masterpieces 
even to-day were his style more in aceordance with 
modern requirements. 

‚The first Judeeo-German newspaper was Alex- 
ander Zederbaum’s “Kol Mebasser” (1863): in the 
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same decade appeareı Zunser the folk-poet, Abram- 
ovieh the novelist, und Goldfaden the poet and 
play wright, none of whom has yet been excelled im 
his peculiar field. Among, tlie enrliest aud best 
satirists were Joel Linetzki (“ Polisher Yiugel ”), 
Mani Dlugoteh (* “Olamı ha-Tohu’nik”), M. A. Shatz- 
kes (" Der ‚Jüdischer far Pessahı ”), and Eliezer Zwei 
fel ("Der Gekaufter Maftir”). Some of the works 
of theabove-mentioned writers have been traus- 
lated into several Europenu la, 

While the Judo-German literature of the ei 
period is righuly described by Karpeles as au 
dereurrent ” o[ Hebrew literature, the modern 
dish” literature {us it is preferably called by ils 
devotees) equals, aud iu some respeets rises above, 
the Intter, "This is especially true in the domains 
of belles-lettres, poetey, and periodieal literature, 
and ia dramatic works the Hebrew * closet-drama ” 
renmins far behind the Yiddislı drama, which is suc- 
cessfully presented iu several couutrics (scu Drrasta, 
Yınpısm). In periodical literature, Hebrew long 
held swayin Russia, where the better elasses, almost 
all ot whom are able to rend Hebrew, form the bulk 
of thenewspaper-rending public. But theinevitable 
change is ocanıring even rhere, and the oldest He- 
brew newspuper (* Na-Meliz ”) ceused to appear two 
months after the establisiment, in Jan., 1904, of two 
daily Yiddish papers. In the United States—nest 
to Russia, the most important center of Yiddish lit- 
eruture—where there is no ceasor to discriminate in 
favor of Hebrew, the Yiddish press js much more 
popular, aud has beon so froi the beginning, while 
the Hebrew periodical press has ouly a precarions 
existenee, 

Among the later novelists in Russii 
Spektor, and Rabinowitz hold the hi; 
latter's “Stempenju” and “Yosele Solovei” beiug 
considered the best produetions of their kind. But 
most crities are unjust to fertile N. M. Shaikewich, 

whose stories possess more ment than 
Novelists is usually conceded to them. Of the 
and Poets. poets, Frischman, M. Gordon, Frug, 

Reisen, Bialik, aud J. L. Peretz staud 
preeminent, Tlie Jası-named. perhaps unduly ex- 
tolled av first, is now ia great danger, owing to the 
reaction against him in Russia, of being underesti- 
mated, Goldfaden and Zunser went to the United 
States, and have almost ceased to write. The fore- 
most among the Julen-German poets whose telents 
were.developed outside of Russia is Morris Rosen- 
feld, who, with A, M. Sharkauski, Ben-Nez, Edel- 
stat, Jehoash Bovshoer, and others, represents the 
latest school of Yiddish poetry, enaneipated from 
the censor and from the preduminanee of Tebrew 
which ov dowed it in Russia. 

For scientific works ofall deseriptions, the Judıeo- 
German literature of to-day depends ou translations 
and compilnions almost as much as it did in the 
earlier periods, Jacob Psanter’s writings on the his- 
tory of the Jews in Rumania and Lazur Schulman’s 
rescarches into the history of ‚Juckwo-German litera- 
ture being exeeptions, to which, perhaps, may be 
added Kranz’s “Culturgeschichte” (New Yon 
But the number of original artieles on various seieu- 
tie subjeets (hat have appenred in dailies, wer 
lies, and monthlies in both hemispheres is very 


large; some of them are very valuable. "The ycar- , 
books, as the *Jüdischer Volksbiblisthek” (Kiev, 

1885 aud 1859), tlıe * Volksfreund,” and “Literatur 

und Leben,” have a permanent literary value, and 

when the prejudiee against’the literäture of this 

language has disappeared much that is contained in 

it will be found w "of being translated into other 

European languages. 

In the United States Alexander Harkavy has pub- 
lished a series of Yiddish-English aud English-Yil- 
dislı dietionaries, Shaikewich, Do- 
litzki, Bukanski, Tannenbaum, H 
malin, Kranz, Kobrin, Gorin, Gor 
auıl several others have written orig! 
nal works, of more or less merit, Uhas have helpen che 
Judieo-Geman literature of the western.hemisphere 
to assume respeetable proportions. Its most proini- 
nentrepresentatives in the journalistie fieklarc Leon 
Zolotkoff of Chicago, Maurice Vinchevski (the 
above-namel Ben-Nez), Abraham Cahan, John Pa- 
ley, Feigenbaum, Malitz, Minz, Zevio, und Libin, 
almost all of wlom are autbors of works written in 
America. The sensational stories that appeared in 
the United States ju the last decade of thenineteenth 
century became very popular jn Russia, and the 
American export of Yiddisu works promises soon 10 
exeeed, if it does not exceed already, the import of 
such works from the Old Workd. 

The older Jucdwo-Geriman literature has beeu stud- 
ied and extensively treated by Jewish aud non-Jew- 

ish fiterary historinus, from the time 

Literary of Wagenseil down (0 the present 

History. time. Karpeles devoted to it nearly 

thirty pages, although he hasnot even 
mentioned its modern developmeuts. Grünbanm’s 
“ Jüdiseh-Deutsche Chrestomnthie” (Leipsie, 1889 
is confined to seleotions from old works, while his 
“ jüdisch-Deutsche Literaturiu Deutschland, Polen, 
und Amerika” (Berlin, 1894) hardlydeserves notice. 
The poeticnl works of tlie modern division of that 
literature fared better, as they were introdueed to 
the outside world in Dalman's “Jüdisch-Dentsche 
Volkslieder aus Galizien und Russland” (Berlin, 
1891). . A good bibliography of modern petieal 
works is appended to the exeellent collection of Rus- 
sian-Jewish folk-songs hy Ginzburg and Marek 
(“Yevreiskya Naroduia Pyemi w Rossi, ” Bt. Pe- 
teısburg, 1901). 


Biosiooranm: 


In 
America. 


jeseh. der ‚Füdischen Pnosie, 
sehn filr Literatunge: 
es, @eseh, don Sdinch 
in Fücdische Volk 
Steinst 


tzsch, Zur Gi 


blintuek, N. 1 
Nutsschnift, zii. 73 ob.acg., Verlimdtungen der 
sammlung Deutschen Pitlolngen und Schulmünner im 
WWiirehurg, pp. 215 ct sc9., Leipsie, 1850: Wi ner a 1 dal 
Literature in (ie Ntneteenth Center, New York, 1899 (u 
Air Aulbority for general wodern ndiwo-Derwan Nheranire). 
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JUDZEO-GREEK AND JUDZEO- ITAL- 
IAN: Although the Greek which is spoken and 
written by Jews in varions parts of te Balkım 
Peninsula differs senreely at all from that employed 
by the non-Jewish inhabitänts, the term “ Tudwo- 
Greck ” is couvenient as distinguishing this dialect 
from that spoken by Jews elsewhere. The same is 
true of the term “ Indkro-Jtalian,” which refers here 
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only to the Venetian and Apulian dialects. The is- 
Yand of Corfu, being, s0'to äpesk, a bridge which 
jeins the Balkan Peniusula with Italy, may be re- 
gurded also as the rallying-point of modern Greek 
and of the Venctian aut Apulian dialects as spoken 
aud written by Jews. The exclusive sway of the 
Greck language among tlıe Corfiote Jews wasof short 
duration, and lasted only as long as the first stra- 
tum of the community which had come from the so- 
called Romania remaineld homogeneous—until rom 
the Angevin possessions of southeru Italy otlier 
Jews slowly but steadily joined them of their own 
accord between the twelfch and fourteentl cen- 
turies. There were Greek-speuking Jewish com- 
munities in various orber parts of the Balkan Pen- 
iusula (sce GRELCK): in Constantinople, Salonica, 
Chateis, Janina, Arta, Zante, and Crete, where Jews 
are still found, as wellas in various places where 
at present none remain. 

For the Greck-speaking Tews of the Balkan Pen- 
jusula modern Greek translations of several parıs of 
the Bible.were made, e.g., that of the Pentateuch 
Printed in Constantinople iu the year 1947, and that 
of Joh made thirty years later, which unfortunately 

is no longer extant. In Candie, a 


Bible town on the island of Crete, a modern 
Trans- Greek translation of Jonab, manu- 
lations. script copies of which are preserved in 


the Bodleian and the Bologna Uni- 
versity libraries, was read as part of the afternoon 
service oE the Day of Atonement. No record is ex- 
tant, however, of a similar custom in Corfu, despite 
all statements to the eontrary. These translations 
are strietiy literal versions of the original, and, al- 
though iu places very ingenious, show but little 
kuowledge of Hebrew on the partof the translators. 
"The complete nbsence of Turkish words and the ap- 
parent fact that the trauslators did not kaow the 
commentaries of the western Eusopenn exegetes 
lead to the belief that the Greek Pentateuch was 
written ab least two eonturies before the date uf 
publiention. The Greek Jonah is even older and 
‚seems to be the earliest known monument of tbe 
anodern vernacwlar; it oflers, indeed, forıns much 
nearer to the nncient Greck than any vemains of the 
late Byzantine literature. Wollowing the originals 
very closely, these translations can not be set up as 
models of Greek style and syutax; but they supply 
tnstwordhy material for seientific study in so far 
as phonology and morphology are eoncerned. Thei 
value from this standpoint is greater than that of 
other documents owing to the fact that the transia- 
tors wrote in Hebrew-chameters the preeise words 
and sounds of the every-day language, with no at- 
tempt at literary improvements. 

That the Jews in Greece used to speak without 
‚change the same lauguage as their Christian fellow 
comtrymen is proved by their non-Biblical, and 
therefore freer, translations as well as by their orig- 
inal works. Tothe first class belongs a rimeil poem 
for Penteoost in lines of unequal length, ench stanza 
of which was chanted after (he original Hebrew it 
purported to translate. A few quatrains of this 
poem witbont the Hebrew were sung in the Corfu 
Greek synagogue and other Jewish places of wor- 
slip.as late as 1884. There are also more or less frec 


versions of sume post-Biblical lamentations over the 
vieissitudes of the Jewish people, in all of which 
the genuine character of the Greek is noticeable. 
But the ınost important specimens in this branch of 
literature are two original dirges published, witb 
many errors, in'Exernpic Hapvassos (1902). Theyshow 
the Äfteen-sy}lable Jinc of modern Greek poetry: and 
the only internal evidence of their being Jewish liesin 
the subjeet-matter. The Jews of the Greck-speak- 
ing places have drawn freely from tlıe local stock of 
tales, unwritien poetry, etc., inclu- 
ding all subjectsexcept religion. The 
eircular siuging-dance, zopds, is still 
much io favor with the Jews of Corfu; and an orig- 
inal Greek dirge of a mother over the loss of a son 
in a far-distant country was mistaken for a specific: 
ally Jewish composition only because a copy was 
found written in Hebrew characters and with the 
words 09927 and DW>n substituted for others which 
in tbe original signifiel perhaps “dignitaries of the 
Orthodox Church.” This dirge, the second of the 
two mentioved above as having been published in 
1902, is valuable, however, for lines 26-39 (probably 
containing a lacuna), which were wrongly inserted 
in the piece, and which evidently are part of a lost 
festival song. They run as follows: 


Poetry. 


ci vä zalperar, | mpErer nä nayapdvcı 
5 Dovplu } nal 7) Meydry Mena . . . 
Grohimmue | nal tpeis Sop?s Ta xpbo, 
yıari nad eunpaydvovıras | mıspol nov zu! weydäoe, 


In Corfu a song beginning 


"Hpraue 
nal war cäg Bpäinayır 


used to besung on the first of Adar, which for this 
reason was called Bm vını de üprape; audat Ja- 
nina and Arta a song for Purim is still suug which 
containsa few Turkish words, and which must there- 
fore have been composed after 1453. In this song 
the rules of meter, rime, and acceut are observed as 
strietly as in therest of Greek literature. It consists 
of quatrains with eight sylables to tlıe line, except 
in tlıe casc of the introductory stanza: 


Kiva yröoca vü prrrig, 
Baydopaza vü zu 
Korumukvou vi Fumveis, 
HE xpaot wä robg nefeig. 


In a copy of the song in the British Museum (MS. 
Or. 5472) two stanzas near the end each lack two 
lines, and  isapparentiy used as the most appr 
mate rende: of the broken palatal sounds “ke” 
and “ki” of the modern Greek pronuneiation. The 
concludiug qnatrain, referring to Pharaolı's rush 
into tbe Red Sca, is as follows: 


Merijne vä näg kuuyoen, 
ze va näg orıplenı 


The Jews of Zante composed Greek verse to com- 
memorate the grautiug of civil equality to them by 
tie Freuch occupiers of the island after the fall of 
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Venice, In theirspeech they sometimes use wordsde- 
rived from the Hebrew (im = jn2, Sax. jy. ete.), but 
ina Greek form; wherens the sume roots in Corfu 
are jufleeted according to the Venetian or the Apu- 
au morphology. 

The better Class of the Jewish community of 
Corfu speaks the Venetian dialect with some madli- 
fieations, due to the influence of the Greek, whieh 
was the only meaus of oral communication among 
tie first Jewisl sottlers of the island. The latter 
language, while gradually disnppearing as a living 
one before the newconer, bequeathed to it n certain 
amount of its vocabulary and some of 
ts syntactie pecnliarities. The con- 
stant solution of tho indnitive (“ch 
digo” = ra 'rö, “che ti vegm” = rü 
öRe) is themost important phenomenon. The Vene- 
tian of the Corlote Jews accordingiy differs from 
the same dialect as spoken by non-Jews in the same 
towu. A characteristic of this dialeet is (he for- 
mation in *d" of tho plural ofnouns ending in “a,” n 
formation which originnted in the Hebrew ending 
ni. simplified, necording to (he Italiun laws of 
phonology, into *d,” &.g., the Italianized plural of 
"berakalt” is “bernkhd” (for “berakot”); hence 
“*novitä,” “novitö”; “cittä,” “eittd.” There has 
presumnbly been no Jewish literature in this dinleet, 
since Venice herself very early adopted pure Italian 
as her oficial language, and all documents of the 
Corfu Jewish community were written in that Ian- 
guage, which served too in Hebrew schools as tlıc 
means of translating tlıe Bible. 

The not very munerous Jews who went dirceny 
{rom Spain to Corfu did not Jong speak their own 
language, but soon adopted one or the other of the 
two precdominant vernaculars of Ihe place. In Arta 
is preserved the recollection of a © talın as well as 
of a Sieiliun and a Culabrian synagogue. Allihree 
were obviously built by Jews who went thither 
after a stay in Corfu which was so short that the 
very names of guch congregalions are unknown to 
the Jews of that town. There was also in the 
Albanian senport of Valonn (Arlona) a congregation 
called the pr") p"p, formed by refugeesfrom Spain; 
but all these congregations must haveremoved very 
early from Albania and Epirus to Salonica, wliere 
they subsequently had mahzerim printed according 
to their own vites. 

Permanent residenee, however, was found in 
Corfu by the Apulians, who brought from the Italian 
coast their vernacular aud a few specimens, stil] pre- 
served, of their literature. Apulian is still spoken 
by the lower section of the community. Two Apu- 
Han love-songs, scenlugly original, exist in manu- 
script, of which one is an independent composition 
of a rather scurrilous purport, while in the second 
each stanza is preceded by one of a religious He- 
brew poem on a quite different subjeer. Both are 
written in Hebrew characters, as is a semioriginal 
composition containing the Yules for the Passover 
snpper, of which the following paragraph (with 
Italian words retransliterated)'may be cited: 


Use of 
Venetian. 


“ya Pigianu la nyp cu li doi sigmali, e le spartimu a 
menzu, « dizzimu: C'omu spartimu cbista 52, cussi a2 wııpn 
7 spartiu lu Mari Kuviu, e passära li padri nostri intra di issu 
e Nzzi eun issi aro) e runba). Cusst eu fazza eu nül: chistu 


ann aced, Yannu che venia In terra ci Onnen Omini Nben! 
Meuza mintimu sotto Ia tovaggin Dir JOYP%oN. @ Yaltya men 
infra 11 dol, pir cu Tarrlınn x 

The Apulian dialect, ju supplanting the Greck 
of the original settlers, took from it more mat: 
than did The Venetian. The borrowings extended 
to words expressing family conne 
tions: &.g., “patri,” *matri,” “fratri 
(plural, “Frau ”), “sora,? *Bggin,” 
“niputi,” “maritn,” “muggeri,” “eurussu”; but 
yjauapı, vign, weßepd, welkpi, Arzoma, sorumkpo-u, ini 
fon, and zöre (= “wedding”; plural, yapurı) 
(to express “they married,” however, ie Apuliun 
si spussära” is used). Some vegetahles and fruits 
are known only by their Greck names, both to the 
Venetian- and to the Apulian-speaking seetions, 
6.9., 6L0x?0, 68100, sorsumyolz, jepowd, and many of 
used in the game of buckle-bones are 
Koran, inton (?) ula, Snion dio, dnion cpeic, 
per, Bobpdaro, xacovio; but “panza,” ®buso,” 
“re,” for which last the Epirote Jews say nep- 
while they call its opposite xusurAde. 

The simple past teuse (* vitti,” * vidisti." “ vitti ”) 
is the only one in useamong the Apulian Jews, wIo 
agree in this respeet with the Apuliaus of the Ital- 
iau cost; they ditfer from the latler, however, in 
forming the future, which is expressed by means of 
the auxiliary “anzu” (= “I have”), as ou the Con- 
tinent, and a following infinitive, which isalways, 
as in modern Greek, resolved. Such resolution o6- 
curs quite frequently in Apulia itself (with the par- 
ticles “nn” or "mi”), but not as reguiarly as in 
Corfu, where with the exception of the substantiv- 
ized forms “lu manzari,” “lu mbiviri,” and a few 
others, the unresolveil infinitive is absolutely un- 
koown. So to.day “dird,” “aggiu diri” und “ag- 
giu mu die” occur on the Öontinent, but only 
“anzu cu dieu” in Corfu. 

The Apulian diminutive suMx “-ddhu” guveway 
to the Italian-Jooking *-Ilu,” and is retained only in 
idiomatie expressions, such as “scazzamurieddhu " 
(= * fnony Btdle fellow ”), * javaneıldhn ” (from pı, 
“bekozzerjameddhu ” (from am PD), “envad- 
dm” (= “horse ”), “capiddhu” (= “hair ”), *chid- 
dhu” (= *that”), although *indu,” from “ille,” is 
found. 

TLis dialeet has brought all borrowed words 
under its own laws of aceidenee: but its original 
vocabulary has been hopelessly impoverished and 
deprived of its finest elements. A Corfiote Jew vis- 
iting any part of Apnlin would find diffculty in un- 
derstanding the spoken vornacular or the songs of 
the nuives, although tlıe grammatical structure is 
exact)y the same as that of his own dinlect. 

Tlie Jews can boast of having preserved Ihe old- 
est text in the Apulian dialeot, a collection of trans- 
Nations of Hebrew dirges dating from the thirteentl 
century and now in the Britist Museum (MS. Or. 
6276). It contains many obsolete terms which are 
very close to the Latin and many of the older and 
fuller grammatical forms. Among its points of 
interest are words and phrases such as * tamen solli- 
eitatevi” (= “mind ”), “ etiam Ribbi Ismahel,” “in 
coriu” (=“skin”), “di la carni sua,” “la ostia” 
(= “army ”), and *dilicieli.” In the fonrteenth cen- 
tury the decay of Apulian in Corfu had so far ad- 


Apulian. 
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vanced that readers were no longer able to pro- 
nounce correctly the words of this Hebrew mamı- 
script or to grasp their meunings. Vowel-points 
were accordingly inserted, but very inaccurate] 

and later an incompetent scribe incorreetiy s 
stitutel “duzzini” (= “dozens”), “donzeili” 
“young men”), “macchina” (= “machine”) for 
“ngina” (= “iinage”), und attempted to erase the 
superlative termination of “ grandissima.” It was 
perhaps owing to the influence of the Venetian thnt 
he spared all the simple futures; but in four or five 
Places where te pronoun of the Grst person was 
orased the substituted words huve so thorouglkiy 
obliterated the original readings that it is impossi- 
ble to discover what was the old form of the pecul 
ier “joni” which is now used side by side with 


An adequate iden of the plurality of languages 
which prevailed among the Corfu Jewry during the 
last sven cenhurics may perlaps be derived from 
te various changes undergone by Biblical and other 
proper names, of which tlıe following are some ex- 
amples: 


‚Abraban ; Abratı, Abram-d««, Bambi, Baıboli, Abramino, 
‚Nino, 


Solomon: Selomd, Sekonssı, Mist, Salamıon, Salomon. 

Sarah ; Sara, Sarına, pers, Sandra. 

Rebekut: Rift, " 

Simbatı; Mixe Moyaen, Mlihetla, 
arina, Fidvnıa, 

Aräge (Stumetta, Stamettina, Metti, Matilide), Näldw, Koxw 
{from Byzantine Tiboria), uud Zadeipw came from the Greek 
peninsula. 

To-day the Jews speak Venetian. Apulian, Ital- 
jan, and Greek in Corfu; Greek in Arta, Zante, 
Ghaleis, Grete, and Volo; Spanish and Greek in 
Athens; and Spanish in Larissa and Trikala. . In all 
these places Jewish children attend classes in the va- 
rious Greck schools. 

“ L. Be. 


JUDZEO-PERSIAN: Language spoken by 
the Jews living in Persia. The earliest evidence of 
tlie entrance of Persian words into the language of 
the Israclites is found in tlie Bible. The post-exilie 
portions, Hebrew as well as Aramafe, eontain be- 
sides many Persian proper unmes (especially in 
Esther; see I. Scheftelowitz, * Arisches im Alten 
Testament,” part i., 1901) and titles (e.g., *satrap,” 
“ahashdarpenim”), a number of nouns (as *dat” 
“Jaw”; “genez” — “treasure”; “pardes” = 
park”) which came into permanent use at the 
time of the Ach@menide. More than five hundred 
years after the end of that dynasty the Jews of the 
Babylonian diaspora again came under the dominion 
of the Persians; and among such Jews the Persian 
language held a position similar to that heid by the 
Greck langunge among the Jews of the West. Per- 
sien became toa great extent the language of every- 

day life among the Jewsof Babylonia; 
Among the andahundred yearsafter the conquest 

Jews of of that country by the Sassanids an 

Babylonia. amora of Pumbedita, Rab Joseph (d, 

323), Aared make the statement (Sofah, 
end) that the Babylonian Jews had noright tospenk 
Aramaic, but should speak either Hebrew or Persien. 
Aramaic, however, remained the language of the 
Jews in Palestine as well as of those in Babylonia, 


wixoöda, Allegra, Alle- 


althougl in the hutter country a large number of 
Persian words found their way into the language of 
daily intercourse and into that of the schools, a fact 
which is attestel by the numerous Persian deriva- 
tivesin the Babylonian Talmud. Butin the Aramaie 
Targum there are very few Persian words (seo *Z. 
D. M. G.” xxviü. 56, 67), owing to the fact that after 
the middle of the third century the Targumim on 
the Pentateuch and the Prophets were accepted as 
authoritative and received a fixed textunl form in 
the Babylonjan schools. In this wäy they ware 
protected fronı thıe introduetion of Persian elements. 
On a possible early Jud«o-Persian wauslation of the 
Bible see Fupco-Pinsuan LITERATERR, & 1. 

The explanation of the Persian derivatives in the 
Talmud (they are even more numerous in tle ge- 
onic literature) is one of tlıe most important tasks 
of Talmudic lexicography. R. Nathan explained 

about iwenty words in tbe Talınud as 

Persian being Persian (see Rapoport, “Bio- 

in the graphie R. Nathans,” note 6; Rohut, 

Talmud. “Aruch Completum,” Introduction, 

p- vl.) A comprehensive work on 
the subject is still a desideratum. Contributions 
to the subject have been made by Fleischer (ad- 
denda to Levy's “Wörterb.”). Perles (*Etymolo- 
gische Studien,” 1971; “Zur Rubbinischen Sprach- 
und Sagenkunde,” 1873; and in “Monatsschritt,” 
1893), and Kohut. Tbe last-named, however, in his 
edition of tie “‘Aruk,” bas not always used thıener- 
essary diseretion, and frequentlydeclares what is of 
purely Semiticorigin to be derived from the Persian 
(Z. D. M. G.” xlvii. 501-509). 

Notbing definite can be sail in regard to the 
diffusion of the Persian Inuguage among the Jews 

duriog the long period that elapsed 

Earliest between the date of the completion 

Traces of of Uıe Talmud and ıhat of tlie earliest 

Modern monuments of the Judeo-Persian lit- 

Dialect. crature. It is nevertheless beyond all 

question that a portion of the extant 
translations of tlie Bible originated in a much 
‚older period than did the Judxo-Persian writings 
whose dates may be determined. Even in these 
writings there are “so many ancient phonetic 
and lexical and at times even grammatical forms, 
such as are not found in the oldest Neo-Persian 
monuments, that this literature must be ussigued 
to a comparatively early date” (Salemann, “ Klu- 
däidäd,” p. Ät any rate tho old formsin Judeeo- 
Persian show that Persian had at a very enrly 
time become tle mother tongue of the Jews that 
lived ia tlıose portions of the dominions of the califs 
where Persian was spoken. It is even probable 
that as early as the Sassanids there were Jewish 
communities which spoke Persian, 

The earliest literary monument of Judxo-Persian 
is the curious document, dating from tlıe eightli cen- 
tury, which Dr. M. Aurel Stein has found in the 
ruins of Khotan. Its language is almost free from 
Arabic admixture, and it contains no Hebrew words 
(D.S. Margoliouth. in ® Journal of the Royal Asiatie 
Society,” Öcr., 1908, pp. 735-760). The second oldest 
document (the deposition of witnesses in a family 
lawsuit) dates from the year 1332 of the Seleucidan 
era (=1020 c.E.), and was written in Ahwaz (Per- 
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sian, “Hormshir”), the cupital of Khuzistan, in 
which eity there was at an early date a large Jewish 

population (dem, in “I. Q. R.” si. BTL et seQ.). 
The Neo-Persian language, which brought fortha 
Nourishing national literature in the tenth century, 
probably became the mother tongue ol 


Contem- the Jews who lived within the smaller 
porary _territory where Persian was spoken. 
Dieleots. Persian is spoken to-day by the Jews 


of Persia proper, aud, for the most 
by those under Russian dominion in Central 
(in Bornana, efe.). There isa colauy of Bo- 
au Jews in Jerusalem. The total number of 
Jews who speak Persian is estinnted at about 50,- 
000. The so-ealled * Mountafa Jews” of the Cau- 
asus speak a dialeet enlled * Tat.” which varles 


considerably from the ordinary Neo-Pei Their 
number is reekoned at 20.000 (see JEw. Exove. iv. 
558b, s.r. Dranec W. Geiger, * Bemerkungen, 


in “ Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie,” i., section 
2, p. 408; and Vsevolod Miller, ia the third report 
of the Lazarevski Institute for Oriental Langunges 
at Moscow), What Geiger says ol the general char- 
asteristies of Tudiwo-Persinn shonld especially be em- 
plasized (Le. p. 419): "Tv dilfers From the written 
language not ncarly so much as tie other dinlects 
and patois of Persihn. It is no ınore a historically 
independent dialeet than is the Tadshiki (the Per- 
sinn of the transoxanian Innds), but js rather a con 
ruption of the High Neo-Persian with local die- 
lectie color.” This is due to the fact that the Pcı 
sien Jows busied themselves with Persian national 
literature, transeribing it in Hebrew characters. In 
their owu poetey also the Jews were influenced by 
this literature, which made itself felt even Ju their 
Bible translations. But in course of time corrup- 
tious erept in, especlally in these Bible tmusiations, 
as they were earrie from place to place 
Hakam to tie introduction to his translation of the 
Pentateuch gives interesting exumples of Persian 
words which are corrupted in vulyar speech aud are 
used in this eorrupted form by tie Jews of Bokhara 
in their letters to one another. Thus, instead of 
INHON (“fsmio” =" heaven”), they write NDDI 
instead oF ANTND (* pädis “uler ”), NIDND: 
instead of m73D (Arabie, “sajda “bending ”), 
now; hustend of ana (Arabic, “kitf” = “shoul- 
der”), np'2: Instend of ymi (Arnbie, 
Oorruption “jam‘a” = “congregation ”), DYi; hu- 
from stead of mp (Arabie, “um” = 
Literary “life”), omy. Of these examples the 
Language. last three show instances where the 
eonuption consists in the trausposition 
of the eonsonants. The same vecurs in the poem of 
Chudaidäd (see Salemann, 2.e. p- vi.). Simeon Hakam 
himself used the vulgar tonguie (*lashön hamöniyi”) 
in his translations intended for his fellow country- 
nen af Bokhara; and his Persian ritualistie compen- 
dium may well be called a treasure-house for the 
Judwo-Persian idioms of Bokhara. On the otlıer 
hand, Simeon asserts that the language of his trans- 
Nations is correet Persian, “ leshön pärsi zul” (see 
the title-page of the Pentateuch translation in “Z. 
D. M. 6.” Ivi. 730). 
Tire following attempt to present au iden of the 
character of Judieo-Persian will be restrieted to 


grouping the prominent peenliarities under several 
heads. A distinetion is made between the lunguage 
o£ the older literary productions (such as the dic- 
tionary of Moses Shirwanf and tlıe commentary on 
Samuel), and the most recent Judiwo-Persian wri- 


tings in Bokhara. Among tlıe latter is the poem of 
Chudäidäd, although it was written at the begin- 


niug of the nineteeuth century. 

Transeription: All of the Judo-Persian liter: 
ture, whether in manuseript or printed, presents the 
Persinn textin Hebrew characters. In Bokluraatan 
early datetlıe Hebrew vowel-sigas were used to rep- 
resent the Persian vowels in the copics of the poenis 
of Yusuf Yehudi and his eirele and of the Chu- 
poem. In the commentary on Samnel the Par- 
sian is also partially punetuated. The Neo-Persian 
publications in Jerusalem intended for Bokhara are 
alt punetunted. This has theadvauta 
the pronunelation of the Persia within tho dis 

in which it originated more clearly 

Punctua- than is the case with tie common 
tion. Arabo-Persian alphabet wir its scar- 
eity of vowel-sigus. Thüs, for exum- 

Die, in the Hebrew trauseription k" is always dis- 
tiugnished from “ g”; also, as regards vocalivation, 
“17 from “8,” *ü” from “0.” The Hebrew tran- 
scription shows also very elearly the changes which 
many sounds have undergone among the Porsian 
Jews partly through dinlectie variation of pronuuci- 
ation, partiy througlı carelessness, or as alds to pro- 
munelation. An exainple of the trauseription of tie 
older period is furnisheil by Le Sammel commentary 
(about the 14th cent.; see “Z. D. M. G.” li. 308), 
In this work 3, when it designates “ b,” is frequently 
written with dagesh; where it stands for * w” it is 
usually written with rad 3 with or without 
dagesh eorresponds to the Persiun “g” (“gat”); Ito 
Persian “eh,” sometimos also to the ordinury ©”; 
3 is *j” (jim”), sometimes also *tsh.” I repre- 
Sents also “dh”; Jwithorwithont dageshis“k”; I 
is "kh” or “khw,” although the latter is somethnes 
trauseribed by 12. D= "sg" (“sad”), D with afch 
“£»; without it, *p.” y=“tsh.” For the vow- 
eis, the following may be noted: Long “A” is usu- 
ally left uudesiguated, though it ie often indiented 
by the voweldetter x or by kamez; slort "A" 
(* 8”) is often designated by shewa, sometimes by X; 
final “äh” (“Eh”) here and there by. Short “u” 
is designated by the vowel-etter 1; 

Various short “T” by the vowelletter > (comp. 
Forms of *Z.D.M.G." 1.412). Asan esam- 
Gimel. »te of the modern method of tran- 
seription may be mentioned the rule 

hat Simeon Hakam laysdown. He uses fon forms 
08 gimel: (1}2 for the usual, hard “g”; (2) for 
“eh”; (83 for “j”; and (4) 3 for “tsh.” Hehas 
ns avoided entirely the use ot 3 for the last sound. 
In regard to 8, 9, and >, 7, witlı or without dagesh, 
Simeon Hakam observes no rule: “We leave this to 
the reader, since there is a different pronuneiation 
in every city. That of te people of Bokhara is not 
like that in the cities of Persia or in Ballh.” In 
Simeon’s ritualistic compendium the trauscription 
is less methadized than in the translation of the 
Bible (sce “ Keleti Szenile,” iti. 150; “Z. DM. G.” 
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In one of the Bokhara translations of 


Ivi. 759). 
“3” is rendered by}; 


Abot, printed in Jerusalem, 
“sh,” by. 

Phonetics, Consonants: In the Samuel com- 
mentary and in Shirwant’s dietionary tlıe following 
important varlations in sound from the written lau- 
guage are found, some of which oceur also in the 
Tuter literary produetions: “k” isfound for *g,” and 
vice versa (IN for * tuwäuger,” 25 for “ paigan,” 
are, accordliug lo Nüldeke, “older forms wbich have 
preserved Ihe original ‘k'"); *K” for “gh”; “g” 
: *4” for “t,” and viee versa; 
t” instead of *d”;“d” for“th”; 
“tsh "for “sh” (map = 
” for “2”; “h” for 
“r” (in amodern publi- 
” or Dior 
“p"; #b” for *£”; “ın” (before *b”) for “a”; 
“mb” (final) for “m.” The chauges which, espe- 
eiully among the Bokharian Jews, Arabic derivatives 
undergo, owing to the permutation of consonants, 
are such tlat the word-forn often becomes almost 
unrecognizable (forexamples see “Z. D. M. @.” li 
393, IV. 251 et seq., \vi. 746-783); changes dne to the 
trausposition of consonants, as the above-cited re- 
mark of Simeon Hakam shows, are also a peculiarity 
of the vnlgar spoech of the Bokharian Jews. 

Vowels: A marker characteristic of Judxo-Pe 
sian is the very quent use of the vowel “u,” 
often being substituted for other vowels, for “a 
(e”)or“i” The fact thnt in the Samuel commen- 
tuy ©" (written }) sometimes takes tlıe place of “T,” 
may perhaps be explained by the supposition that 
in pronunciation the vowel “i” sounded like “it,” 
and that this was renderel by 1; hence, conversely, 
a 1is sometimes found for “u” (mer = “ dushman” 
=*enemy”), Is has alrcady been noted that the 
Judwo-Persian texts carefully designate (by »° and 

5) the vowels “3” and *ö,” which in Persien 
writing arc not distinguished from “i” and “a.” 
Also the sufixes of the first person plurat ( im. ” 
“.id”) are frequently written D>= and 71 (also 
m Modem publications and manuseripts write 
“segol” instead of * zere” (sce *Z. D.M. G.” li. 199). 
For short “1, "the pronuneintion “ @° jsalso found (the 
Samuel commentary writes ng, also 9, for “sih” = 
“three”; 79, but also 33, for“ gird” = “around,” 
“abont”). Tathe trausliteration of Arabie words the 
Judwo-Persian texts of both ancient anıl modern 
times indieate the “imalah ” of the “a” sound; the 
Samuel commentary also writes YA (*ishtow ”) 
tor the Persian word “shi For the short- 
ening of vowels in Judwo-Persian sce Nöldeke, 
“Literarisches Centralblatt,” 1389, p. 80, The 
above-mentioned transeription of short vowels by 
means of “showa” points to a shortened pronuneia- 
tion of the vowels. 

Etymology: The use of the partieles “az,” 
“än” between two substantives to designate the 

genitive relation is fonnd in the old 

Sign of the Samuel commentary as well as in the 
Genitive, most modern texts -The origianl 
sign of the genitive (the vowel I”), 

which was appended tothe first substantive (“status 
construetus”), is attached in these texts to the 


nor 
cation S1pBn stands for YDEN) 


un»; 


it 


substantive and to tlie genitive partiele also; 
thus: Dar SIR VINDIND= “kingofte world.” 
In tlie oblique case, besides the suflix “1a,” the par- 
ticle “azmar” (instead of the “mar” used in the 
older language) is placed before the substantive both 
in the modern Bible translations (*Z. D. M. G.” iv. 
558) and in the old Samuel commentary (id. li. 407). 
In the latter, “azmar ” is also found alone, without. 
the sufix *-ra.” The use of the Arabie plural end- 
ing *-ät” in Persian words, eg, “murgbät” 
(ASIND = “birds”), isa peculiarity of the Tadshiki 
which has naturally affeeted the dialect of te Bo- 
kharian Jews(“ Grundriss der Irauischen Philologie,” 
1., seetion 2, p. 407). The preservation of the} in 
the plurals py2 (“arms”), pr} (“knees”) in te 
Samuel commentary is an ancient usage (Nöldeke, 
in *Z. D. M. 6.” ii, 671). Tlie form “dudum” 
(second), in the Book of Daniel, goes back to the 
Old Persian form of this ordinal (“ Grundriss,” i., 
section 2, p. 116). 

As regurds pronouns, the archaism “mi” (we) 

is found. Notewortby also are “mäyän” and 
“sbumäyän ” for the first and second 
Pronouns. persons plural, The attachment of 
the enclitie pronoun “sl” by means 
0£ *i,” in the Ezekiel eommentary (Salemann), is 
important. 

In the conjugation of the verb the following 
points are to be noted: The suffix of the Ärst person 
Singular is “-um” instead of “um”; eg, DITNT 
in the Samuel commentary; 8)7"7, DNS in that on 
Ezekiel. The suflix of the third person plural, 
“and,” througbout the Sainuel commentary, is 

shortened to “-an”; Yusuf Yahudi uses 


Conjuga- both; while Sineon Hakam writes the 
tion of ending sometimes j— (*-an”), some- 
Verbs. times] (*-in”). The second person 


plural has at times the ending *-stän.” 
Tie imperfect plural in the Samuel commentary has 
the ending “-in” instead of *-id” (eg, Prag = 
“ye wept,” instend of “bighyid”), The apocope 
of “as” to “as” is frequent (eg., DI12 for 
“kardast ”). In the Samuel commentary and else- 
where the present participle is preferably formed 
with “4.” The same eommentary also furnishes 
many examples of the archaic formation of the pas- 
sive, that is, with the employıment of the verb 
“ämadan,” justead of theusual “shudan.” Another 
form of the passive, without an auxiliary verb, is to 
be found in the Ezekiel commentary: it is a forın 
wiich had been kuown only in Middle Persian 
(Pahlavi), and can now serve as an important testi- 
mony to the survival of that forın (Salemann, * Zum 
Mittelpersischen Passive,” St. Petersburg, 1900). 
Of prepositions those should be noted in which 
the original initial has been preserved. The 
Ezekiel commentary has N2x for “bh”: INAN for 
; Ia8 for “bar”; vox for “b&” (Salemann, 
©. p. 270). The substantive *täh” (“under part,” 
*gronnd”) is used by the Jewsof Bokhatnasn. prep- 
osition meaning “under.” Espeeially remarkable 
are the particles which are used to-day by tlie Bo- 
kharian Jews, but have not yet been met with else- 
where: (1} The preposition “katir,” also “keti,” 
menning “with”: it is used also as a postposi- 
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ay be traced to an Arabic sub- 
vhich is usel also 
h. (2) The par- 
rin,” which is 


ive, Is 
stantive, *kifär,” * kufär” (row), 


ticle of comparison * v 
tions and always placed after the substantive } 


Preposi- 


Partieles. (probably from the partiele “ wäi 
= wärah,® which is used only asasuflix 


to substantives, with the meaning of tie Latin * 


star”). (3) Theadverbial partiele * hauntor” (mean- 
ing “atauy rate,” *certaiuly,” “nevertheless”). (# 
The interrogative partiele “tshito” (how?). In 


reference to these partieles see “Z. D. M. G.” Ivi. 
PP. 720-739 (for No. 4, i6. li. 552). For the pa 
ele of negation with tlıe imperative, Simeon 
uses “nd” instend of "nt" (ng., “nakum 
ot" maknın ”). 

Among the suflises employed in the formation of 
substautives, *-ish ” is often found in the oldertexts. 

In the written language it is used only 
Formation in the shorteued form “-ish,” aud is 
of Sub- appended Lo tie present stem. 
stantives. Shirwani’s dietionary nenrly eighty 
such substantives are given (sc 
Stade’s *Zeitschnift,” xvi. 931 et seq.; “Grundriss.” 
i., section 1, p. 281). Another abstract endiug, 
ih” (m, 0? which many examples occur also ja 
Shirwani, is added to adjeetives to form substan- 
tives, and eorresponds to the Pahlavi abstraet end- 
ing of nouns “-Ih” (Stade’s * Zeitschrift,” xvil. 200, 
202; *Z. D. M. 6.” li. 671). The adjectival sufix 
* omand ” (instead of *-mand ”) should also benoted 
in R9SrD' (in the translation of Isalah, ed. Lagarde) 
and I (in the Ezekiel conmentary); both 
words meau " terrible.” 

Among the verbal formutions are the numerous 
cansativesendiag in *-Aufılan ” in the Bamuel com- 
inentary (*Z. D. M. @.” li. 672) and in the Ezekiel 
commentary (Salemann, l.c. p. 271). 

As vegards the syntax of Judieo-Persian the most 
noteworthy feature is the fact that the transiations 
of the Bible follow exactly tbe syntuetical onstruc- 
tion of the Hebrew, in order not 10 
lose any detail of the original text. 
The Hebrew partieiple is rendered by 
tie participle without regard to tense; the Hebrew 
article, by the demonstrative “An”; and tlıe aerusa- 
tive particle nix, by “ mar” (or “azmar”). The in- 
finitive which stands before a finite verbin Hebrew is 
faithfully rendered by tie Persian infnitive; und in 
the same way the infiuitive with a pronominal suflix 
is literally translateg. This tradition of the Persian 
trauslators of tbe Bible has been preserved by their 
most recent representative, Simeon Hakam. His 
Pentateuch in a way furnishes an ideal interliucar 
wanslation; and, in order to emphasize its merits as 
such, he has earriel out the plan of using ılats to 
separate single words or groups of words in the 
translation which correspond to single words in the 
text. This of course is charaeteristic only of trans- 
Iations of the Bible into Judeo-Persian; but it is 
possible tat it may also have influenced other pro- 
Auctions. However, Nöldeke has stated that the 
“Narration of Daniel” (a translation from the 
Aramaic) is free froın the Hebraized syntax of the 
Bible translations ("Literarisches Gentralblatt,” 
1884, p. 889). A peculiarity in the style of a mod- 


Syntax. 


In: 


ern literary produetion of Bokhara is the use uf the 
“pluralis magestatis.” In this work, a popular 
homily, the third person plural is used in speaking 

of the person tepresentel as aeting or 

Plurslis speaking: similarly, a person is ul- 
Majestatis, «lvcssel in the Plural of (he second 

person. Thesiogulrisusel, however, 
of wicked persons, and God also is always referrel 
to in the singular. The reason for these two excep- 
tions seens Dlalnty to be tie feeling that the polite 
form of the plural is »ot in place in speakiug of 
God, wherens the respect implie by that Turm i; 
not deserved by the wicked (*Z. D. M. @." Iv. % 
Ivi. 759). 

The chief importance for Persian philolosy of the 
[2o-Persian texts lies ju the surprising Wealth of 
jons to the vocabulary which all of them, with- 
out exeeption, offer, Lagarde has given a number 
oC notewortly Jexical facts in his “ Pexsische Stu- 
dien aus der Propheten-Uebersetzung,” aud W. 
Bacher hasalso eoliected important expressions from 
Shirwant's dietionary and the Samuel commentaı 
as well as from the most reoent Jüdwo-Persi 
writer, Simeon Hakam (Stade's * Zeitscl > 
“Z.D.N.6.”1i,] A number of words which 
can be traced back to Middle Persian, 
in part even to the Avesta lunguage, 
have been brought to light aud incor- 
porated in the Persian dietionary; 
likewise interesting word-formations and meanings 
of well-knowa words which were not to be found 
elsewhere. 

Further interest attaches to the Judwo-Persian 
texts on aecount of the large number of Arabic du- 
nivatives which they contain. Tliese far excı 
number of Armnbic words found ia Persian dietion- 
avics, Perhaps the infiuence of Arabie-speaking 
Jews, as well as familiarity with the Arabie Bible 
translations of Saadia, may have contributed to this. 

A characteristic of the language of Ihe Jows liv- 
# in the northern lands where Persian is spoken is 
tie interniixture of Turkish, especiully East-Turkish, 
words. Asenrly a writer as the lexicographer Sol- 
omou b. Samuel in the fourteenth century was in- 
inenced by Turkish (*Keleti Szemle,” i. 27 et seq., 
87 et seq.; “ Ein Hebräisch-Persisches Wörterb.” pp. 
10,2%). He even explains a Biblienl word (1, 
Fob xvi. 1)bya Turkish onchaving asimilar sound 
(meaning “belly”). The above-mentioned homily 
contains a comparatively large number of Turkish 
words (“Z. D. M. @.” iv. 255); but the greatest 
uumber occur in Simeon Hakum’s ritualistic com- 
pendium (see “ Keleti Szemle,” Iv. 157). The latter 
work is an interesting example of the fact that in 
modern times many words from European languages, 
especially froin the Russian, have found their way 
into the lauguage ol the Persiuw-speaking Jews of 

Bokhara (“Z. D. M. G." Ivi, 758 et 

Foreign s.9.). Tlie German word “Jahrzeit,” 

Words in its ritualistie meaning, has been 
Adopted. adopted by tlıem (see “Zeit, für Hebr. 
BibL” v. 154). 

That which givesa Jewish character to Judico-Per- 
sian is the use of mixed Hebrew and Persian forms, 
and the close union of the two elements. Combina- 
tions of a Hebrew noun with a Persian verb arc fre- 


Vocabu- 
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quent in the writiags of Solomon b. Samuel (“Ein 
Hebräisch - Persisches Wörterb.” pp. 20-22). "By 
means of the Persian sulix *-i” he forms a word of 
Persian character from a Hebrew word; e.9., “she- 
At kun” = *one who fills the office of prayer- 
leader” (*sheliah zibbur”). He adds the Persian 
plural ending to a Hebrew word (e.g., \NMOR)- 
The same Hebrew-Persiun form of expression is 
{onndin the Samuel commentary. Simeon Hakam’s 
ritmalistic compendium offers the greatest number 
and most varied examples of themixture of Hebrew 
with the Persian spoken by tie Bokharian Jewsofto- 
day (*Z. D.M. G.” Iv In many of these 
a Persian (or Arabic) word is joined with its Hebrew 
equivalent in order to make the meaning more plain. 
Hebrew substantives are also joined Dy meansof the 
‚Porsian genitive suflix 07; which is added to the 
rst word); by the addition of the Persiau endii 
*.näk” an adjeetive is formed from a IIebrew sub- 
stantive (0,9, N) MI2D = "danger- 
ons”), ete. Aramaic words also are 
used in Persian, and are similarly com- 
bined with Persian ones. This ap- 
pears to be due to the influence of the 
Targumim, many words from which 
were adopted into tlıe common lauguageof the Per- 
sian Jews at an early date. Espeeially is this no- 
ticeable in the writings of Solomon b. Samuel, who, 
for example, regularly expresses the iden of praylog 
by “Zeldtä kardan.” The Aramaic “shihtä” (= 
Hebr. “shebeg”) is used throughout to designate z 
tribe. In the above-mentioned homily the twibe of 
Dan is called yı “sb2Y. Simeon Hakam in his 
translation of the Bentteuch everywhere renders 
non or D2® by the Aramaic word, writing it with 
Dinstend of @. He seews, however, to have kept 
the pronunciation with “5” for tlis Aramaic word, 
on account, of the influeilce of the Arabie *sibt.” 

A curious fact, of interest in the history of lan- 
guage, is tlıe custom ol Solomon b. Samnel aud of 
the writer of the Samuel commentary, when writing 
Hebrew, of using the Hebrew word pr exactly like 
the Persian “üst,” and of placing it at the end of the 
sentenec, which is not done ju Hebrew. Solomon 
d. Samuel fnmishesanother exampleof theiutluence 
of Persian syntax on Hebrew style (see *Z. D. M. 
6.” 4. 39 Ein Hebräisch-Persisches Wörterb.” 
p- 22). 

For the importance of Judieo-Persian for Persian 
philology see, further, Lagarde, * Persische Studien,” 
p. 68; Paul Horn, in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” xvii. 
203; Carl Saleımanu, *Kludäidäd,” p. ix. ; Wilhelm 
Geiger, in * Grundriss,” 1., section 2, p. 408. 


Admixture 
of Hebrew 
and 
Aramaic. 
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w.B. 
JUDZO-PERSIAN LITERATURE: At the 
present stage of research it is not possible to ar- 
range the literature of the Jews written in Persian 
but in Hebrew characters either in chronologieal or 


even in geographicalorder, because the origin of the 
manuscripts does not always show the origin of the 
works they contain. The following survey is based 
u into prose worksand poctry. 
{ons being subdivided according 
to the subjeet-matter of the writings. The greater 
part of the manuseripts mentioned in thisartiele be- 
longs to E. N. Adler of London, who has published 
a catalogue of them in the “Jewish Quarteriy Re- 
view” (x. 584-626; printed separately 
under the tie “go o9D m, The 
Persian Jews: Their Books and Their 
Ritual,” London, 1899), The manuscripts are here 
cited according to their provenience: T.= Teheran; 
B.=Bokhara. Other collections are to be found in 
the Bibliothöque Nationale, Paris (* Catalogue,” 
1866), and in the British Museum (Margoliouth, * De- 
seriptive List of tie Hebr. and Samaritan MS8. in 
the Brit. Mus.” London, 1898; üdem, “Cat. Hebr. 
and Samaritan MSS. in the Brit. Mus.” part i., ıb. 
1899). The printed works have for the most part 
been published within the last few years at Jeru- 
salem for the Jews of Bokharı. 

Prose. $ I. Biblo Translations: The oldest frag- 
ments of Persian translations of the Bible occur in.a 
Parsee polemic dating from the second half of the 
ainth century, the “Shikand Gumanik Vijar” (see 
Jew. Exeve. il. 190b, s.e. BinnE TRANSLATIONS). 
) ouides, in the “Iggeret Tenan,” refers to the 
fact that the Pentateuch was trauslated into Persian 
several centuries before Mohammed (* Kobez,” ii. 3d: 
Zunz, “G. V.” p. 9). The Persian Jews at the time of 
Maimonidesaseribedau equally ancient origio totheir 
translation of the Bible; anıl the Syrian bisbop Theo- 
.doret, in the fifth century, mentions a Persian Bible 
translation which existed iu Iis day (Munk, * Notice 
sur Saadia,” p. 63, note2). This translation must have 
been in Pahlavi, but it has completely disappeared. 
There are, however, manuscript translations of the 
Pentateuch that are centuries older than that of 
‚Tacob ben Joseph Tawus, which was printed in the 
sixteenth century. Joseph b. Moses, the writer of 
MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 5446, which contains the Penta- 
teuch, finished bis work on tlie 2itlı Adar, 1319. 
He was probably also the trauslator (*.J.Q, R.” xv. 
281). After this comes, according to Seligsohn (db. 
PP-278 et seq.), a translation contained in the Vatican, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg manuscriptsof thefifteenth . 
and sixteenth centuries (see Guidi in * Rendiconti 

dei Lincei,” 1885, p. 847; theSt. Petersburg manu- 
script differs from the others in its readings; Harka- 
vy-Strack, “ Catalog,” p.160). On linguistie grounds 
Guidi believes that this translation was made in 
Kurdistan or in one of the border provinces, though 
the Vatican manuscript came from 

Location Laristan ia southern Persia. More- 

of over, it is closely connected with the 
Versions. Targum of Onkelos (* Paris Cat.” p. 
9). The third translation chronolog- 

jcally is that, mentioned above, by Jacob ben 
Joseph Tawus, published in the so-called Constan- 
tinople Polyalot (1548) and incorporated, in Persian 
transcription with Latin translation by Thomus 
Hyde (1657), in vol. iv. of the London Polyglot. 
Like the preceding two it rests on tlıe old traditions 
of the Judico-Persian Bible translations. How the 
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ancient tradition was exposed to later debasing in- 
Auences is set fort by Simeon Hakam of Jerusalem 
in the preface (p. iv. b) to his work, which contains 
a carefully punetuated translation of the Penta- 
teuch (v2 NP 'D, 5 vols., Jerusalem, 1901-3). 
that it was the custom from oldest times in 
Bokharg to translate the Seriptures for school pur- 
‚poses, but that this was doneorally,aud that.a great 
many changes aud errors crept in, especially idions 
from the ordinary spoken nngu: The meaning 
of certain words had been forgottenand the Hebrew 
was retained untranslated; Persian words were used 
significations because of similarity 

ic ones from Onkelos were sub- 
stituted, or {he Persian words themselves were cor- 
rupted. Instead of this corrupt oral translation of 
the Torab, Simeon Hakam wished to gi bis fel- 
low eountrymen of Bokhurn a new 


Oharaoter and correct trauslation, fixed by print- 
of ing. Simeou had as aids to his work 
Trensla- (Preface, p. v. b) the translation of 
tion. Tawns, the poetie work of tlie Mol- 


ab Sbahio, the Arabie translation of 
Saadia, and the commenraries oÜ Rashj, Abraham 
ibm Ezra, and Samuel b. Meir. 1lis translation fo} 
lows the Hebrew text verbatim, The single words 
ve separated from each othor by dots; and in order 
to satisfy Ihe adherents of the traditional tiansla- 
tion, he very ofteu inserts in Lrackets and in smallı 
Print the rendering of certain wordsas approved by 
the tradlitions of Bokhara. Simeon’s statement as 
to the lack of written Bible translations among the 
Persian Jews is confirmed by the fact that Adler's 
collection contains only one manuseript of the Pen- 
tateuch (B. 61), dated 1776, 
$&I A translation of the Barlier Prophets, to- 
‘getlier wit Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, 
is found iu a Paris manuseript (Nos. 00, 91), com- 
pieted 1601-2 iu the city of Lar. MS. Adler, B. 
43h, contains n "tafsir” (explanation) ofJoshua from 
tho Targum. A Paris manuseript (No. 97), older 
than the sixteeuth century, contaitıs a translation of 
Isaiah, Jeremiab, and ‚ekiel . (ed. Lagarde, 
“Persische Studien,” 1884; see Nöldeke, in “Lite- 
rarisches Centralblatt,” 1884, p. 888). Initthe Tar 
gum and the commentary ot David Kimhi have 
been used (Munk, 2.c. pp. 70-89). The trauslation 
of Isa. li. 13-1. 19 bad been edited carlier, in 
Persian tanseription, by Nenbauer in his work, 
“The 53d Chapter of Isalah According to Jewish 
Interpretations” (pp. 187etseg.). The Paris Library 
also contains a trauscription of Ihe translation of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, made in Hamadan in the year 
1606 (Hunkk, Z.e. p. 69). The Targum is the basis of 
a translation of Jeremiah in a Paris manuseript (No. 
100), the writing of which shows the same character 
as the ollier Paris mamuseripts already mentioned. 
A codex of Samuel (MS. Adler, B. 43) also contains a 
tafsiv of Isalah. The commentary or Ezekiel to be 
mentioned later contains a translation of Ezekiel 
which follows the text closely and varies considera- 
bly from the transintion edited by Lagarde. Trans- 
lations of the twelve Minor Prophets are contained 
ina Paris manuseript (No. 191), and in two manu- 
scripts in the St. Petersburg Library (Inrkavy- 
Strack, “Cat.” pp. 165, 262). MS. Ädter, B. 45 


(comp. B. 52), contains a collection of the prophetie 
haftaros (Harkary-Strack, Ze. D. 160). 

In the year 1740 Baba b. Nuriel in Ispahan com- 
pleted.n translation of the Pentatench and Psalms 
at the command ot Nadir Shah, The same transia- 
tion is contained in MSS, Brit. Mus, Or, 4729 (year 
1522) and 2452 (Margnliouth, “Cat.” p. 120). 1. Grill 


has edited the 6Sth Psalnı (* Indogermanische For- 
schnmgen,” ii. 142). A furtber translation of the 


Psalms is fownd in MS. Adler, B, 27 (comp. T. 31); 
but MSS. Vatiean 37 and 42 are probably of non- 
Jewish origim (see Horn in *Z. D. N. G.” li, 7; 
comp. Walton, “Prolegomena,” p. 694). A new 
ion by Benjamin b. Johanan Im-Kohen of 
‚dat Vienna in 1883 (seo Eth& 
rientalische Philolagie,” i..186). 
The sume author published a translation of Proverbs 
at Jerusalem iu 1885 (see Zetterstein in “Z. D. M. 
eh 55} Other translations of this book exist 
at Paris (NSS. 116, 117) aud in the Adler colleetion 
(®. 43, 46); translations of Job, at Paris (MSS, 118, 
120, 121), St. Petersburg (Harkavy-Btrack, Le. P. 
167), and Parma (MS. De Rossi 1093). „A new trans- 
Iation of Job, made by Solomon Babagan b. Phine- 
has of Samarennd, was priutod at Jerusalem in 1895 
{see “3. Q. R.” x. 547). Various translations of the 
Five Serolls exist in mannseript; e.g., of Canticles, 
Adler, B. 12, 43, 46; 7. 31; Paris 116, 117; 01 Ruth, 
Paris 40, 116; of Lamentations, Adler, B. 48; Paris 
191, 118 (ee also Munk, Le. p. 69, note 1); of Beclesi- 
astes, Adler, B. 43, 4 . 31; Paris 116, 117; aud of 
Esther, Adler, B. 48, T. 16; Paris 116, 127 (the last 
1280). Simeon Hukam has edited a 
Persian transiation of Cuntieles (sec his preface to 
the Pentateuch translation, p. v. b). The Paris 
Library has two copies of a translation of Daniel 
(MS. 128, 129), tie sceond having been made in the 
year 1460. The translation of Erra, Neheminh, and 
Chronicles has already been mentioned (MSS. Paris 


©, 91). 
Zr. Apoorypha : The apoeryphal books traus- 


Iated from Hebrew reductions ard Tobit, Judith, Bel 
and the Dragon, and the Book’of Antiochus (MS. 
Paris 130, written 1601 in Lar; Munk, 2.0. pp. 83-86). 
Especially noteworthy aud also of linguistie interost 

au Apocalypseof Daniel (* Kissai Dauiyal,” cd. Zo- 
tenberg, in Merx, * Archiv,” i 385 et seg.; see Jw 
Excyc. i. 684, «0. Apocanypric Lrvem, rum) trans- 
late from a lost Aramaie original and appended 
to the translation of the Biblical Daniel (MS. Paris 
128). MS. Brit. Mus, Or. 4743 {of tle year 1816) 
contains “ Daniyal Namah ‘y of Daniel ”), 
by Khawajah Bukhart (7. Q. R.” vil. 119) 

$ IV. Bible Commentaries : Öf Bible conmentaries 
iu Persian there is only oı 
by Salemann from a St. Pet 
kovich collection, ii., No. 1832). The beginning (up 
to i. 26) is lacking, the existing commentary to- 
gether with the above-mentioned translation extend- 
ing to xsxix. 26. The date of the manuseript can 
206 be.determined, althongl the langnage ofthe com- 
mentary has many old forms (see ©. Salemann in 
“Bulletin de ’Acaı Sriale des SeiencesdeSt. . 


Pitersbourg,” 1900, xiti.,No.8, pp. 209-370). "The Per- 
sian commentmy aı the Book of Samuel, *‘Amukot. 


Sheinucl,” written in northern Persia dering tlıe four- 
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tcenth century (MS. Gasier 77), is only in part Per- 
sian. Besidesthe Persiun rendering of single words 
andsentences it contains prineipally extracts from the 
commentary of Rashi. In spite of its brevity it is 
of peculiar interest from a philologieal point of 
view. Te begiuning of a similar workon the Book 
of Kings, closely following that on Samucl, is 
also contained in this manuseript (Bacher, in “Z. D. 
M. G.” hi. 392-425). MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2460 con- 
tuins, accorlling to Margoliouth (“Cat.” i. 184 et 
seg.), a “Fragment of a Peisian commentary on por- 
tions of the Prophets.” Only single prophetical 
haftarot are commented upon. The above-men- 
tioned translation of the Pentateuch of the year 
1319 is in individual passages accompanied by ex- 
planations in Persian (“J. @. R.” xv. 279). Like- 
wise te translation of the twelve Minor Prophets 
(MS. Paris 101) contains explanatory remarks in the 
inargin. 

$ V. Lexical glosses accompanying the Bible text 
were espeoiully popular among the Persian-speuking 
Jews as an ald to the study of the Bible. Joseph b. 
Moses, tlie author of the Pentateuch translation of 
1319, vefers to the “Master Abu Sa‘id,” who wrote 
an explauation of the diffieult words in all of the 
twenty-four books of tbe Holy Seriptures (*J. Q. 
R.” xy. 282). The commentary on Samuel (MS, Gas- 
ter 17; see above) containgsuch lexical glosses on cer- 
tain parts only. MS. Brit. Mus, Or. 2454 (of the 
years 1804-5) contains “A vocabulary of difieult 
words in the Bible, explained in Persian” (Margo- 
liouth, “Descriptive List,” p. 72). Of tlie Adler 
collection, B. 1 (perhaps of the year 1188) gives, asan 
appendix to a sidder, “Perush ha-Millot, Persian 
translation of the difficult words and passages of the 


Bible.” B.43 containsa “Sefer Bi’ur 
Lexicog- Millot ha-Toralı,” composed in 1708. 
raphy. In the same codex the dieult words 


{sep probably means nothing more 
tan this) of the books of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Chronicles nre oxpiained. B. 49 contains “A 
vocabulary or difieult words in the Pentateuch 


with explanations in Persian.” B. 50: “ Vocabulary 
of dileult words in the Bible (Pentateuch, Kings, 
Brekiel, Esther, Canticles, and Jocl).” 
Judwo-Persian Iterature boastsof twro dietionaries 
that deserve notice: one entirled *Sefer ha-Meli- 
zalı,” by Solomon b. Samuel of the fourteenth con- 
'y; the other, “ Agron,” by Moses hen Aaron ben 
She’erit of Shirwan of the fifteenth century. Tlie 
former, which is contained in one St. Petersburg 
au in three Adler manuscripts (these suppiement 
one wiother: one of the Adler manuscripts was writ- 
ten jü 1490; the St. Petersburg one is still older), 
was completed in Urgenj, Russian Turkestan, in 
the year 1339. The “Sefer Ia-Melizah ” is a literary 
euriosity not only on accommt of its pince of origia, 
which is vot elsewhere mentioned in the history of 
Jewish literature, butalso on account of its contents. 
Tb comprises abont 18,000 articles, some of them ver. 
short, however, which comprehend Ihe whole vocab- 
ulary of the Bible, of the Targum, of tie Talmudii 
Midrashic literature, and of other wrilings, in 
systematic alphabetical arrangement, with Persian 
traushitions of the words explained. hundreis of 
which are unidentifiable. Some of these may be 


eorruptions of the original forms, or {hey may be 
devivatives; but some of them are nothing more 
or less than linguistie puzzles (see Bacher, “Ein 
Hebräisch-Persisches Wörterh.” Strasburg, 1900). 

Of the “ Agron,” composed in 1459, only a large 
fragment, from the middle of the letter “ yod” to 
the end, las been preserved, (MS. Gaster N. It 
deals wii the whole vocabulary of the Old Testa- 
ment, includiug the Arumaie portions, The articles 
are arranged alpbabetically, and consist parıly of 
roots, partly of word-formations (chiefy substantives 
and partieles). Te gives the several different mean- 
ings of onc root or noun inas many separate articles. 
The book is a popular aid to the study of the Bible; 
and in its use of the Persin Innguage it presents 
vesting idions (Bacher, in Stade’s “ Zeit- 
201-247; xvi. 199-203). 
ings in Persian are not to be 
found in Judeo-Persian literature. _Nevertheloss 
Baba b. Nuriel’s translation of (he Psulms is pre- 
ceded by “A Grammatical Introduction on the Serv- 
ile Letters, the Vowels, and tlıe Accents” (Margo- 
Houth, “Cat.” ji, 120). 

$ VI. Traditional Literature: The Mislınah treatise 
Pirke Abot has frequently been trauslated on ac- 
count of its use in the liturgy, It seems that in 
Boklhara not only is it read on the Sabbaths during 
the summer, but onechupter isrend cach day. This 
is to be seen from the introduction to the Persian 
translation, orratber explanatory paraplırase, printed 
at Jerusalem iu 1902 (Bacher, in “Zeit. für Hebr. 
Bibl.” vi. 112-118, 156-157). Other translations 
exist, &.f., that of Jacob L. Paltiel (MS. Adler, T. 
5; sce also T. 2,60; B. 39). The beginning of a 
metrical trauslation of Abot by Mollah Amrani (Im- 
rani) has also been preserved (“J. Q. R.” xv. 200). 
MS. Adler, B. 35, contains a translation of tle so- 
called * Alpbabet of Ben Sir,” written in 1681; this 
is also found in MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4731 (Cowley- 
bauer, “The Original Hebrew of Ecelesinsti- 

us,” pp. xv., xxix.). The Porsian 

marginal notesto the Hebrow Genizah 


Talmud 
end text of Ben Sir should also be men- 
Midrash, tioned here (Stade's “ Zeitschrift,” x. 


308-310). A translation of portions of 
the Midrash on te death of Moses aud Aaron is con- 
tained in MS. Adler, T. 32. The same Midrash has 
recently been translate by Simeon Hakam (see bis 
prefacc to the Pentatench translation, p. v. b). For 
a homiletic dissertation on te seven wonders of 
Egypt by Eleazar ha-Kohen (MS. Adler, B. 36) see 
“Z. D.M. G.” Hilf. 422, MS. Adler, T. 32, “The 
Story of the Destruction of tie Temple” (* Horban 
ha-Bayit”), aud T. 9, “Persian Mebrew Midrash,” 
also belong here. MS. Adler, T. 65, “Hebrew-Per- 
sian Perush Mishnayot,” written in the year 1830, 
probably contwins Jexical glosses to tle Mishnah 
(comp. B. 43a, “ explanation of unusual words which 
are found scattered throughout the Mishnah”). 
Peisian glosses to the first book of Maimonides’ 
“Yad ha-Hazakah” are found in MS. Brit. Mus. 
Or. 2456 (Margoliouth, *Deseriptive List,” p. 42). 

$ VII. Halakah: A catechisın on the rules for 
slaughtering, written in Hebrew some time between 
the tbirteeutlı und filteenth centuries in the northern 
part of the Persian linguistie territory, contains Per- 
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sian expressions ("Zeit. für Ilebr. Bibl.” ii. 166). 
A comprehensive work in Persiau on the ritual has 
recently appeared in Jerusalem. Tt is tie ritual 
eompendium of Abraluın Aminof translated by 
Simeon Hakam from the unpublished Hebrew orig- 
nal (“ Lilskute Dinim.” 4 parts, Jerusalem, 1901-8: 
see Bacher in “Zeit. fir Mehr. Bib! . 147-154; 
idem, m“. D.M. G.” Ivi. 129-759; * Keleti Szemle,” 
iii. 154-173). 

$ VIII. Liturgy : Elkan N. Adler has discussed the 
siddur of the Persian Jews, on tlıe basis of three 
maunseripts containiug it (B. 1, B. 6, T. 79), in “J. 
Q.R.” x. 001 ei weg. One of these mauuseripts, a 
re‘ ın of Saadia’s siddur, was written in 1564 in 
Shiraz. Of the Persiau parts of this siddur (p. 605) 
he says: "Many of the less casy hymus and prayers 
are translated into Persian.” The liturgical rules 
and directions are Trequently given in Persian (see 
also Neubauer’s remarks ou the Persian parts of the 
siddur of tle Chinese Jews, in “J. Q. R.” vill. 129, 
137 et seq.). Other manuseripts to be mentioned in 
this conncetion are; Adler, T. 43, “ Hebrew Prayers, 
Hyınas, Selihot, Hosha‘not, Stories, ete., with some 
translations into Hobrew-Persiau, written by Ephra- 
im b. Rahamim”; T. 49, “Confessions of sius and 
prayers” (“ Widduyim,” “ Tahanunim ”), by Elisha 
b. Sanınel; T. 51-52, “ Hebrew-Persian Prayers, 
Poeins, T. 80, “ Selihot, ete., Hebrew-Persian 
translation.” T. 66 contaios a translation of the 
Pesalı Haggadan. 

Reference to a liturgien! usage of tie Bokhara 
Tews fs made in a small book published by Raha- 
inim vd. Elijah (Jerusulem, 1999), which contains a 
translation base on the Targum of tlıe haftaralı for 
the last day of th sah feast (I: . 32-x.), and, 
in connection with it, a long homily on the Invasion 
of Sennacherib. Another little book by the same 
author is a glorifiention of the seven evenings of 
the Feustof Tabernacles (tie “seven guests”; comp. 
MS. Adler, B. 23) based on the Juria legend (see 
Bacher in “Zeit, für Hebr. Bibl.” iv. 180-185, v. 
131). The litnrgieal poetry (IS. Adler, B. 8, 4) 
will be spoken of later. 

$IX. Narratives: Here may be mentioned, besides 
the works spoken of in & IT., and those to be dis- 
Cusseı in eonneetion with poetical Productions, the 
story of Eldad ha-Dani, of which several eopiesexist 
(NS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4731; sce “7. Q, R.” vii. 119; 
MSS, Adler, B. 14, 7. 60); 1. 26, “ Mu’asiyyot,” He- 
brow-Persian narrativesabout Maimonides, etc. ; and 
T. 42, historieul stories. 

$ X. Miscellaneons: MS 
*Hebrew-Persian Medical Dietionary 
Mus. Or. 2455 (see Margoliouth, * De: 
p. 86) contains various Persian treatiscs in Hebrew 
characters on miedieive. The same manuscript, 
ing from the year 1807, contains also the * Ta’bir 
Namch,”a translation of the book of interpretations 
of dreams (*Pitron Halomot”), attributed to Hai 
Gaon. A dream-book in Persian, a trauslation by 
Simeon Hakaın of Narlan Amram’s “Sefer ha- 
Ahlama ” (a compilation from the “ Pitron Halomot > 
and from the * Mefashsher Helmin ” of Solomon Al- 
moli), was published in Jerusalem in1901. Italsocon- 
tains an extract from the “ Sefer ha-Pirkus” (on con- 
vulsions; sce Benjacob, *Ozar ha-Sefarin.” p. 602), 
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Nikewise attributed t0 Hai Gaon. The prefacestates 
that the work was widely circulated in Bolkharn and 
the adljacent distriets iu 1877 by the pious R. David 
Hefez. A Persian translation of the “Sefer hu 
Bali” (byan unkoown author), witl an appendix 
entitled “ Seder ha-Yamim,” accompanies the dream- 
The “Sefer ha-Bal‘i” reseinbles the “Sefer 
u-Re'ushim” of Isaac Ashkenazi. The 
“Seder ha-Yamiın ” is attıibuted on the title-page to 
Hayyim Vidal. In the field of superstitious lit 
time belongs also MS. Adier, B. 25, “ Hebrew-P 
Charm.” 

Postry. $ XI. Modern Persien: Modern Persian 
poetry, which, since Yirdusi, has euriched the liter- 
ature of the world with unmerous works of tlie first 
rank, has made a Insting impression on tie Persian- 
spenking Jews. The love of poetry and the atten- 
tion given toitseultivation which have charactı 
Persian zation down to Ihe present day, d 
guish also tie Jews who live among Peı spenl 
ing people, and the elassies of Neo-Persinn poctuy 
have been warınly appreeinted by them. Various 
manuscripts of the classics transcribed into Hebrew 
testify to this. The British Muscum contains He- 
brew manuseripts of Nizamı (Or. 4730) and of Hafiz 
(Or. 4745), both of them of the eighteenth century 
@I.Q. R.” vi, 119). In the Adler collection, T.78 
contains “ Nizamt’s Romance ‘ Khosraw and Shirin,' 
transliterated with twelve three-quarter-page illus- 
trations, highly colored”; T. 77, “The story of 
Yusuf and Zulaikha by Jami, with au illumina- 
tion”; 7.27, besides writings on Jewish subjects, 
the “Gulistan ” of Sa‘di; the diwan numbered T. 21 
contains chiefiy pocns of Sa’di; T. 19 contains a 
great dealof the diwan of Ba'ib; T. 785 “the story of 
the Prince of Bokham”; B. 36, which will be men- 
tioned again, is a collection of poems by Moham- 
medan and Jewish poets. Among the poems are 
the “ ghazals” of Sa’diaud poenis by Tufaili, Say- 
yidi, Zivbu of Samarcand, Mushfiki (d. 1585; con- 
cerning him see Yambüry, “Gesch. Bokhara’s,” ii. 
97), Shamsi, and others whose names 
are not given. Thereare alsoa poem, 
interesting from a historieal point of 


Infiuence 
on the 


Jews. view;au clegy by Hagi on the death 
of theKhan “Übald Allalı (d. 1711; sec 
#2. D. M. 6.” sxxvill, 349); and two narmatives in 


prose: one with verses intermixed, the scene of which 
is laid in Samarennd in tlıc “madrasah ” of Mirza 
Ylug-Beg; ihe other by the above-mentioned Say- 
yidi, written in the year 1680. One of the Hebrew 
writers of these non-Iebrew works was Simhalı I. 
David (“Z. D. M. G.” liü. 422-427 

It will bescen further on ($ XVIL.) that toward the 
end of the seventeenth and in the first half of the 
eighteenth century Persiun poetzy was especial 
eultivatel by the Jews of Bokhara. Character 


ic 
of earlier times is the fact that Mollah Shahin (see be- 


Tow) incorporuted a verse of Sa’di in his pocm with- 
out further vemark (Horn, in *Z, D. M. G.” xlvii 
204). Despite the religious and socin] chasm sepma- 
ting tlıem from the authors and eultivators of Per- 
sian literature, the Jewezenlously devoted themselves 
to its produetions anıl made them their own by 
transeribing them into HMebrew characieı ; 

heir own poetry. wich was based on Jewish tradi- 
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tion, they closely followed the Persian national liter- 
ature in Innguage and ineter, and, in a certain sense, 
eontrilited to it. 

$ XII. Those Judeo-Persian poemsshould first be 
mentioned in wich the subject-matter is furnished 
by Biblical narratives. The chief represcutative of 
this Biblical epic poctry is Maulana Shahiu Shirazi, 
2 poel of the fourteentli century. Simeon Hakam, 
in the introduction to his Pentateuch translation 
{p. v. @), states that Shirezi completed his work 
in the year 1639 of the Scleueid cıa (= 1328 c.E.). 
He terms the work itself *Sefer Sharlı ‘al ha-Torah ” 
(= “Commentary on tlıe Pentateuch ”), or simply 
“Sharh” (= “Commentary”). In MS. Brit. Mus. 
Or. 4742, which was finished ia 1702 by Molla 
Amina, the work is entitled merely “ Kitab Shahin ” 
* Book of Shahin ”); and the note of an owner of 
this manuseript eites it simply as “this Shahin” 
(see Seligsohu in "J. Q. R.” xv. 286 et seg.). One 
of the Introduetory poems is written 
in praise of Sultan Bahndir Abu Said 
of Shiraz, whose reign (1317-86) is 
considered the golden age of Peısian 
poetry (see Hammer-Purgstall, * Gesch. der Iichane,” 
il. 202 et s0g.). 

Shahin, a fellow eountryman and an older con- 
temporary of Hatiz, was plaiuly under ıbe influence 
of this florescent perior when he undertook to write 
the murrative parts of the Pentateuch in poetie form. 
Ile seleeted for ib tlıc * hazaj ” meter, which is espe- 
eially popular in the narrative Poetry of tie Per- 
sians, and the form of the couplet (“matlnawi”). 
He strietiy follows the sequence of tlıe weekly sec- 
tious, aud enriches the Biblienl material with Jeg- 
ends, such as oceur in the “ Sefer ha-Yashar,” and 
with other additions. "The whole work is divided 
into short chapters, each provided with a super- 
scription. Three of these have been published by 
Schigsohu with au Euglish translation (“J. Q. R.” 
xv. 290-300). Simeon Hakam has published tlıe ärst 
two parts, ou Genesis (Jerusalem, 1903). 

Ta similar fashion Shahin did into poetry 
post-Pentateuchal parts of the Biblical marrative. 
MS. Adler, T. 15, entitled “ Milhamot 
Adonaj,” contains “The Wars of 
Joshun with the Philistines [Ü.e., Ca- 
naanites], Bible stories in Persian 
verse, by Muley Shalio.” An jucomplete manu- 
script iu the British Museum (Or. 2433; see “R. E, 
I.” xxüi. 279) contains au anonymous poetical re- 
daction of the books of Samuel (as far as IT Sam. 
v. 11), as has been demonstrated by Horn (in “Z. D. 
M. G.” xlvii. 202-91%), who has edited a portion of 
it (on I Sam. xxv.). The manuscript begins witha 
poem on Yusuf and Zulaikha, which Horm, on the 
streugth of the catalogue (see Margolionth, “De- 
seriptive List,” p. 69), considers to be a transcription 
from the work of Jami. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that it is the correspondiug Portion from 
Shahin’s poetical redaction of the Pentateuch. The 
manuseript also contains a versification of tlıe Book 
of Ruflt (before that of Samuel). The contents and 
form of the work show that Shahin is tie author 
and that he undertook a poetical redactiou of the 
whole Bible narrative, 

A metrieal redaction of the books of Esther and 

vIL—2t 


Epie 
Poetry. 


h 


Molla 
Shahin. 


Ezra andof the Targam Shenion Esther (IS. Adler, 
T. 27) should also be mentioned in this connection, 

$ XI. The translations of liturgical poetı 
zupy a large place in the Judmo-Persian writings. 
Two poems of Solomon ibn Gabirol were frequently 
trauslated: the “Azharot” and “Keter Malkut.” 
MSS. Adler, B. 35 and 38, contain the text aud Per- 
sian translation of the “Azharot.” The latter of 
these manuseripts contains a translation of the first 
part of the * Azharot ” (“ Tafsir Shemor Libbi ”) by 
Samuel, son of the Molla Pir Ahmad, under the 
title *Ihtiraz Namah” (=“Book of Waming”); 
it contaios also a translation of the second part of 
the same work (“Tafsir Be-Zel Shaddai Eheseh ”} 
by Manasseh, son of tie Molla Solomon b. Elcazar, 
who was callcd also * Jami Kashmiri.” MS. Adler, 
T. 29, contains “ Tafsir Azlıarot, by Muley Benjamin 
ben M. Misbael” (*R.E. J.” xliii. 101, note 2). T. 
64 contains “ Azharot by Natlıanael b. Moses,” an 


original Hebrew poem,and the transla- 
Sacred tion in Persian by the author himself, 
Poetry. Ihe “Keter Malkut” was published in 


Jerusalem with a Persian translation 
by Solomon Babagan b, Phinehas in 1895 € J. Q.R.” 
x. 507%). A translation of thıe same poem is also 
eontained in MSS. Adler, T. 31 and 47. Perhaps 
the ““Ateret Malkut” of R. Joseph, called “ Yad- 
gar” (MS. Adler, T. 48), is another name for the 
“Keter Maikut.” 

The translator of the “Azlıarot,” Benjamin b. 
Misbael, trauslated the “ "Akedah ” of Judalı Samuel 
“Abbas b. Abun (Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 216; 
“J.Q. R.” xiv. 622) io 1718, and augmented the traus 
lation cousiderably with verses of hisown., This 
translation was first edited iu 1902 in Jerusalem, 
As an appendix are added the Persian translations 
of the *widdui” of Rabbi Nissim for the morning 
prayer of the Day of Atonement, and two other 
confessions of sin for musaf and miuhalı of the Day 
of Atonement. Sabbath lyınus with Persian trans- 
lations are printed in *Seder Kebod Shabbat,” pub- 
}ished by David Hakam, Wilna, 1895 (Salemann, 
“Chnaaidäd,” p. ii., note 2). 

Numerous metrical translations of various non- 
liturgical Hebrew poems are found in the Hebrew- 
Persian book of songs, which will be spoken of 
later, and in other collections (diwans), of which 
only the fact that tley exist is as yet known. A 
few other works to be mentioned in this connee- 
tion ai MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4144, containing 
*Liturgical Poeims iu Hebrew and Persian” (*J. Q. 
R.” vit, 119); MS. Paris 127, at the end of wbich is 
& Purim poem in Hebrew and Persian (see “Paris 
Cat.” p. 13); MS. Adler, T. 3, “ Bakkashot u-Piz- 
mopim; Text and Translation”; and MS. Adler, T. 
48, “Prayers, Hyınns, etc., with Some Trauslation 
‚into Hebrew-Persian ” (see above, & VIIL.). 

$ XIV. Independent Collections: The translations of 
liturgical and other religious poetry into Persian are 
often augmented so as to form independent poems. 
The literature of this kind contained in the miann- 
scripts is still 100 little known for it to be possible 
to give an enumeration of the religious poetry of 
the Persian Jews tbat docs not rest on a Hehrew 
basis, Seligsohn, from a Paris manuscript (No. 
1356), has published the interesting work of a Per- 
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sian poet, Moses b. Imac (of unknown date), iu wlıich 
the “ Azharot” of Gubirol are imitated (*R. E. 
SIiiL. 101 2tseg.). IE is a new redaction in Hebrew 
Verse, to which a translation is added, a Persian 
tetimstich corresponding to each Lebrew distieh. 
Dhe whole is preceded by a Persian jutroduetory 
poem. "The poem proper, like tie above-mentioned 
Persian translation of Gabirol’s“ Azharot,” isentitled 
“Tntivuz-Namah.” MB. Adler, B. 41, contalus a 
pocm by R. Benjamin—which is perliaps the orig- 
inal of the above-meutioned one of Benjamin b. 
ishael— ta Mebrew witl Persian translation. IS. 
5 118 contains an elegy on the Ninth of Ab in 
u, interspersed with Hebrew words (Mk, 
te. p. 88: “Orlent, Lit” vi 619). In MS. Brit. 
Mus. Or. 4129, the above-meutioned Persian transla- 
tion of the Psalns is followed by “several litur- 
gienl poenis ju the sume language” (*J. Q. R.” 
vi. 119). 

& AV. Diwans: The Adler collection contains & 
considerable number of compilitions of songs, 
brietiy termed * diwans”; aud only here and there is 
a scanty designation of their eoutents given. They 
are enprised in the following Adler manuseripts, 
all of them from Teheran: 7. 4, *Pocws, Prob- 
lems”; T. 6, “Diwan of Mu lomon”; T. 8; 


‚T; T. 30, “ Hebrew-Persiau diwan of 
Israel b. Moses, Samuel db, Nissim, Moses b. Joseph 
ha-Levi, Refuah Cohen b. Elenzar, Blisla db. Samuel, 
ere.”; T. 40; T. “ Hebrew-Persian Prayeıs, 


Poens, etc.”; 'T. 63, “ Hebrew aud Hebrew-Persian 
Diwan, inter alios Abrabmm, David_b, Ma’anin”; 
T. 92; T. 74, *Seventy Songs from Yezd.” 

Of the manuseripts brought from Bokhara, B. 18, 
“[Tebrew and Hebrew-Perstan Diwan, Shirot,” be- 
lougs here. B. 38 isa colleetion (written in Meshed, 
e. 1806) containiug “ Hehrew and Persian piyyutim 
for weddings, cirenmeisions, etc.” As authors are 
mentioned: Siman-Tob, Israel b. Moses, Sthabbethai 
Satih, and Abraham b. Levi. B. 1A contains ninety- 
one poems in Hebrew, Hebrew aud Persian, an 
Persian alone. 

Many of the poems of this collection are also found 
in “Yismah Yisrael ” (Jerusalem, 1991), dy Israel b 
Abraham of Yezd, a collection of songs used by 
Persian Jews on festive oecasions (*J. Q. R.” xiv. 
116-128). Of the sixty-tlree poems in tlie book 
only a very small number are Persian, although 
many.of the Hebrew pocıns are followed by Persian 
translations. Many of the Hehrew poems are by 
Israel Najjarah; eight are accompanied by a Per- 
sion vendering; and “Molla Joseph” or *Molln Jo- 
seph the post” (who is none other than Yusuf Ye- 
hudi of Bokhara) is numed as the translator of four 

of them. Among those of Isracl Naj- 
Najjarah. jarah, the Aramaic Sabbath song, 

* Yalı Ribbon ‘Akım,” is reprinted in 
Persian translation in “J. Q. R.” xiv. 126. Two 
others of his, from the eolleetion * Yismalı Yisrael,” 
have been published with their translations by 
"Rahamim b. Elijah (Bacher, in“Z.D. M. 6.” iv. 241- 
257; comp. zb. Ivi, 729). Other authors of Persian 
poems or Persian translators whose works are found 
in thiscolleetion are: (1) Siman-Tob, who mentions, 
as u source of his *Hayat al-Ruh,” a collection of 
songs by Israel Yezdi (see “Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” v. 


T 
15%). The collection has Hebrew poems of his ac- 


eompanied with his own Persian translations. (2) 
Benjamin Amina: a prayer for the master of tie 
house. (3) Tobiah: a“ ghazal.” (4) Judal:a Hobrew 
and Persian pocm ("J.Q. R.” xiv. 127). (5) Manns- 
sch ol Kashmir, also called “Jami Kashmivi” 
UL): translations of two poems of Isracl Na, 
ah, one of which is dated 5504 (= 1809). (6) Molla 
Amin: translation of a pocm of Jonah, in wbich the 
enrious rin of Ihe originul is imitated. Where the 
transkutor is Dot named, as in certain poems ol N: 
jarab aud ja the * “Akerlah” of Ephraim b. Isaac, the 
translator is probably Yusuf Yahudi or Siman- 
The anonymous Persiun pocms which the collection 
eonteins do not slıow Jewish religious color either 
in their subject-matter or in their language. Among 
the authors wlo contributed only Hebrew poems 
may be mentioned Shakirsh (on account oE his re- 
markable name, which perliaps is connected with 
the Peısian word “shagird”) aud Elisha b. Samuel, 
$ XVI. Of tliese poets Molla Joseph b. Isnne de- 
serves special attention. Under the name Yusuf 
Yahudi (= "Joseph the Jew”) he was highly rer 
garded even in non-Jewish eireles. His uume is at 
timesaccompanied with the epithet “sba‘r” (poet). 
In a Hebrew note, found in MS. Adler, B. 16, it is 
stated that Joseph b. Isaue wrote the “Seven Broth- 
ers” in the year 5448 (= 1638), and the vwo works 
“Sharh (2) Antiochus” and “ Sharlı Mosheh Rabbenu,” 
sixty-one years later (5509 = 1749). IIe died on the 
eleventh of N 1755), and must therefore 
have reuched tie ageof niuety. The lasttwo works 
mentioned in the note have not yet been found. The 
one was plaioly a reduction of the Antiochus Megil- 
lah (seo above, SIIL.); tie other, a poetieal rendering 
of the life of Moses. The name “Sharl ” (= "com- 
mentary ”) is the sume as that of the work ofShahin 
(sec above, L). On the other hand, Yusuf's early 
work, the “ 1 Brothers” (“Heft Biraderun” or 
*Beft Daderan ”; also with Hebrew title *“ Shiberah 
Ahyim”), has been preserved in severn] eopies (NSS. 
Adler, B. 7, B. 31,3. 16, B. 28, B. 51; fingment in 
8. 15), and was priuted in Jerusalem in 1884 (sce 
“J.Q.R.”x. 588,597). The poet says tlıat he com- 
pleted his work on the eighth of Ab, 5443 (= 1689), 
the day before the fast-day upon which it was to 
be read. This work, treating of the eelebrated 
martyıdlom of the seven brothers and 
their'mother, is based on the narrative 
of the Palestinian micrash, Ekalı Rab- 
bati, to Lam. i. 16 (Bacher, “ Jüdische 
Märtyrer jim Christlichen Kalender,” in “ Jahrb. 
ische Gesch. und Literatur,” 1001, iv. 70-80). 
Another poem of Yusuf’s which shows much simi- 
larity to the “Seven Brothers” in its phrascology is 
tbe eulogy of Moses, entitled “ Mukbammas” (el. 
Bacher, in“Z. D. M. G.” liii. 398 et seg.) onacconntof 
its strophic form, containing tenty strophes of five 
lines each. MS, Adler, B. 36, enntains also more tlıan 
.dozen poemscomposed by Yusuf Yahndi. Part of 
them have the same strophie form as the eulogy of 
Moses. One is an elegy (1732) on a Molla Letif, 
aged eighty-eight. wo pocms have distinctly ro- 
ligious contents: a song for Sabbath and an Elijah 
song for the close of that day (see "Z. D. M. G.” 
liii. 389-396). For Yusuf's translations see & NV. 


Yusuf 
Yahudi. 
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$AVIL In the note coneeraing Yusuf Yahudi, 
spoken of in tlıe preceding paragraph, mention is 
also made of his associates (“ haberin ”), probably 
meaning his poeticnl coutemporaries. Tiiese Jatter 
are Molla Uzbek, Molla Elisha, and Molla Solomon. 
“It was this Jast wlıo wrote a ‘Shark Antiochus’ 
after Molla Josepb’s work of the same name had 
appceared. They all died in Bokhar.” Elisha is 
probably identical witlı the Blisha b. Samuel re- 
ferred to m $ XV.; and Molla Solomon is probably 
the author whose diwan is mentioned in the same 
section. 
Other poets whose works are found iu MS. Adler, 
B. 36, and who probably belong to tlie same eirele, 
David \. Abraham b. Mahji, who wrote an 
ah song in IIebrew and Persian strophes, and 
Uxziel, two of whose Elijah songs are given in “Z. 
D. M. 6.” iii, 417-421. These are the sanıc ia 
form as tle Elijah songs of Yusuf Yahudi and of 
David b. Abraham, At the head of the collection of 
Bokhara Elijah songs is te poem of Benjamin 
Amina, mentioned above ($ NV.). With them is 
placed a short poem by the same autor written in 
Hebrew verses intersperged with Persian (reprinter 
in“Z. D. M. G.” li. 420 et sog. ; seo also “J. Q. R.” 
xiv, 323). The Molla David, several of whose poems 
are contained in this collection, is plainly identical 
with the David b, Abraham mentioned above. His 
pocins inelude a *kasidah ” in praise of Moses, and 
three pieces designuted as *kagidahs,” but which 
ave really prose pieces, consistiag of ratlıer long par- 
agrapbs, euch ending wit the same rime and con- 
inining observations and exhortations. The same 
form of rimed prose is also found in a poem of 
Yusuf Yahudi; but there it is designaterl as “ tawil.” 
Of the poens given withont their autlors’ names 
may bo mentioned am elegy (perhaps by Yusuf 
Yalındt) on a Molla A'ta, a plous scholar who died 
on iho 2öth of Kislew, 1689. 
$ XVIII. The facts given in the Iast two sections 
scom 10 show tliat thu Tewsof Bokbara in the secoud 
uf of the seventcenti: and jun the first half of the 
eighteenth eentury liveil in comparatively favorable 
eireumstunces, and couki cultivate Persian poetıy 
without considerutions of erced. In Persia proper, 
however, during the sune period, they suflered op- 
pression and repented persecution, as appenıs from 
tworemarkable poenıs wrikten at the time in the same 
form ofthe “matinavi ”asare the Bib- 
Records of lical poems of Molla Shahin (MS. Paris 
Perssou- 1356, written in 1342; the first one 
tion. also in MS. Adler, Seligsohn has 
published four extı 
with. n French translation (“R. E. J.” x’ 
2dt Tue longer one relates, iu more than 
tweuty divisions, the persecutions endured by the 
Jews in Ispahan under the rule of Abbas I. (d. 1628) 
and during the whole of the reign of Albas IT. (d. 
1666). Ho also velates, in chronolog ical order, the 
perscentions suffered by the Jews in the cities of 
Hamadan, Shiraz, Ferahabad, Kashan, and Yezd, 
Other extracts from the work of Babai are pub- 
lished by Bacher (" Ime Episode de I’Histoire des 
Juifs de Persc ”) in “R. E. J.” xlvii. 262-282. Tlie 
poet was born in one of these eities: the heading 
of the work calls him “Babai b. Lutf, known as 


the Kashani.” The work hasno title; itis designated 
simply *Gufta-i Bahai” “Narrative of Babai”), 
The same is the case with the second work, the au- 
thor of wich is called in the superscription “ Babai 
b. Ferhad.” He describes the persecutions of the 
> tlıe Afghan dynasty of Mahmud, Ash- 
'ahmasp II. (1722-82). The Paris MS. 
contains also a poeım eomposed by Masbiah b. Ra- 
Pphacl in howor of Abraham ha-Nasi, 

A short poem of Babai b. Lutf’s is contained in 
MS. Bı Mus. Or. 4731 (see *R. E. J.” xliv. 88, 
Date 2). “This Peheran manuscript contains among 
other things “ Timsal Namah, known as the ‘Story 
of the Seven Vizieı in the redaction of Rabbi 
Judah” (J. Q. R.” vi. 169). This is perhaps tlıe 
same Judah whose bilingual poen has been men- 
tioned above ($ NY.). The same manuseript eon- 
tains further a work entitled “Mahzan al-Pand.” 
MSS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4732, 4144, from Teheran (of 
the year 1812), contain a metrical redaction of Abra- 
ham b. Hasdai’s “Ben ba-Melck weha-Nazir” (“J. 
Q.R.” Le). The Adler collection has four copies 
of this work—the Persian title of which is “Shah- 
zada wa-Sufi”—likewise from Teherau (T. 18, 20, 
41, 75). 

$ XIX. In the eighteentit centiny or at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, during the reissn of Einir 
Ma’sum (d. 1802), the Zenlot ruler of Bokhara, a 
pions and learned ınan by the unme of Chndäidäd 
(Hebr. “ Natbaniel”) suffered martyrdom because 
he refused to embrace Isiam, which, it was falsely 
said after his denth, he had accepted. This oecur- 
rence was celebrated by a Bolham poet, Ibrahim 
Abu al-Khair, in a poem containing nearly 400 dou- 
ble lines. It is in contents aud meter of the same 
character as the two Babai pocıns referred to in the 
foregoing sections (ed. C. Salemann, 
inthbe “ Mömoiresde l’Acadewie Inpe- 
riale des Sciences de St. P£tersbourg,” 
Th series, vol. xlii.; comp, extmets 
by Nöldeke in *Z. D. M. G.” li. 548-553, and cor- 
vections by Bacher, tb. lii. 197-212, see, also, “ Zeit, 
für Ucbr. Bib 19-25). Of a longer poem by 
Ibrahim Abu al-Khair, completed on the eighth of 
Shebat, 3569 (= 1809), only the introductory parts 
are extaut, one of which is devoten to the praise 
of theruler of Bokhara (see Salemann, Z.c. pp. Iv.-v.). 

In MS. B. 11, the Cludfidäd poem has the 
superscription: “In ıneniory of [“bi-yadi”] Molla 
Chudüidäd, the pious.” Then follows a poem 
twelve pages long with a similar superseription: 
“In memory of Moila Ishak Kemal; may he rest iu 
Eden.” 

The year 1893, in wLich the Jews of Bokhura 
fonnded a large eolony in Jerusalem marks the be- 
ginning’of a new epoch "4 their liter- 
ary activity. Many of them “onsider 


Chudäi- 
däd. 


Modern 
Literature. it a pious tasık to care for th 
tion and edtfication of te Jewsin their 
native country dy publishiag liturgical and other 
in the popular tongue of Persia. Among 
the Bokharn Jews living in Jerusalem, Simeon Ha- 
kam stands Preeiminent ns an editor aud translator. 
$ZX. The following is au alphabetical list of the 
authors mentioned in this artiele, with references to 
thie sections in which they ure treated: 
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Abu Said (tnor iheent), Juschh 
a Judah, 
‚Amin, 15. 
Baba b. Nurict (1740) 
Babat d. Ferhad (e. 1730), 18. ;hmirt (1504), 13. ID. 
Bahai d. Lutl Kusbani (I),  Mashia b. Raphael (Is 
IN cent.), 18. 
Benjamin. 14. Moses b. Anson b. Sheerit of 
Dentomin Amina (ISttieent.), Shirwan (IM. 5. 
Bu. Moses b. Isaac, 14. 
Benjamin d. Jobanan 
Koben I), 2. 
Bengumin db, Mishaek (FIN), 
1. 
David, 1 
David d. Abrabmm b. Mut 
dis eent.), Ir. 
David Hakamı (1805), 18. 
Davia b. Ma'wıin, 15 
Eleazur ia-Kohen, 
Flista (18th ceur.). 1%. 
Elistin b. Samuel, 8, 12. 
Toranin Aduat-Kiaie (1800), 


a Bukhari, 3. 
eh h. Solonıon b. El 


ba- 


Saumel b. Pir Amuad. 13. 
Shobbethat Salil), 13. 
Shabin Shirazi (132%). 12. 
Shakitsit, 15. 
Sinan-Tob. 15 
Sirneon 
im. 
Solomon (18h cent.). Ti, 
Solomon Babagan b. hmehas 


RB 2. 


1. (of Samareand (SH. 2. HB. 
'Imrank, 0. Solomon b, Sammel of Urgen) 
Israel b, Adralum of Yezd  _ LEB9.5. 

0), 1. Tayıns, Jacob d. Joseph (ui 
Israel d. Moses, 15. cent l. 


Tobiab. 15. 
Uzbek (18th cent), IT 
Txziet (SC eent.ı 17. 


‚Jacob b. Joseplı. See TAwıs, 
Jacob d, Paltich, 6. 


‚Joseph b. Isnac. See Yusur 


YAUEDL, Yusuf Yahudi of Bokbara Id. 
Joseph b. Moses 10), 1. 15 8, WI. 
G Ww.D. 


JUDZEO - SPANISH LANGUAGE (LA- 
DINO) AND LITERATURE: Judwo-Spanish 
is u dinleet composed of a mixture of Spanish anıl 
Hebrew elements, wlich is still used as Ihe vernac- 
ular and as a literary language by the Sephardim or 
* 8pagnioli.” deseendauts of the Jews expelled from 
Spain and now seattered Ihronghont Turkey, Serviu, 
Bosnia, Bulgaria. Palestine, and Moroeco. Tlie lan- 
guage to which it has the grentest simtlarlıy is the 
ÖL Spanish or Castiliun oL the ffieenth contury ; 
aud it is frequeutiy desigunted us “ idioma Espanol,” 
“jengun Castellana.” or “lengun volga 


” Indwo- 
Spanislı resembles the much more comupted Judwo- 
German in that it includes many old Hebrew and 
Talmndie words, particularly such as huve been 
mansmicted from generation to generation or can 
not be exactly translated into another language 
eg. *hen,” “ralmonut,” *zedakah.” It differs 
from modern Spanish in that. it contains many Old 
Spanish forms and words which were still current in 
Castile toward the end of the Älteenth century, ab 
{he time when the Jews were expelled from Spain, 
but which have entirely disappeared from the vocah- 
wlary of moderu Spanish, or wlich are now very 
rarely used; e.9., "fruchignar,” “ermollever,” © 
cneutra,” “muchiguar,” * podestania,” “ peeilgo 
(= Spanish *pellizeo ”), *espaudir,” « 

One of the characteristies of Ladino is that it. con- 
talas words taken from the Hebrew and Spaniolized; 
69., “meldar” (to read), *meldador” (übe reader), 
“melda” (school), * darsar” (from tlie ]Icbrew root 
UT = “to investigate,” “to instruct”), “chanufer” 
(tom an = “the flatterer ")— words oceurring fre- 
quently in Judieo-Spanish, but not found in Spanish 
proper. SomeSpaniolized Habrew words, however, 
have become eurrent in Spain and Portugal: for 
example, “malshin” (= Spanish “malsin,” Portn- 
guese “ malsim,” accuser, slanderer), aud its deriva- 


tives “malsinar” and “malsindad”; the rabbinienl 

“get” (Spanish “ guet”), and others. 
In Judeo-Spanish, asin Old Spanish. * I” and *g” 
are each used instend of “h”; ey. "Nj0” instead 
of “lije”; “Fablar? instead of “hab- 


old lar”; *fambre” instead of * hamhre”; 
Spanish “fermosa” instend of “hermosa ® 
Phoneties. “agora” instead of “ahora.” The let- 


ter “h,” wliether oeeurring at the be- 
giuning or in the middle of a word, is Frequently 
omitted, asia “ ermann ” for “ hermano,” and iu “con- 
ortur” for “conhortar.” Often“ m”changesiuto “u.” 
as iu mnestros” for “ nuestros,” "mo," “inugvo.” 
for “nos,” Snuevo”; “m” and “m” are sometimes 


inserted, as *amıvisar” for “avisar,” “munchos” for 
*muchos.' Merathesis of “4” before “r” takes 
place. as ‚dead, ” * vedre,” *acodro,” * pedrer,” for 
*verdud.” “ verde,” “acondo,” “ perder”: or of “r” 


before *o.” as “probe” for “pobre,” * proberin” 
(stil used in Galieia) for “ pohrerin.” *b” is not: 
seldom used for * v,” as“ biuch,” " bolar,” instead of 
“volar.” "Por the study of Old Spanish, 
Ladino is a rich mine that has not yet been sull- 
ciently explored. For the Turkish words which 
bave entered the Ladino vocabulary, see Danon in 
* Keleti Szemle,” iv. 215 et arg. 

Ladino is writteu iu the so-callen Spanish eursive 
characters, and is printed generally in yabbinical, 
though sometimes in square, Hebrew characters, and 
not sehlom in Latin letters. One of the phonetic 
characteristies of this dialeet is the change of the 
Spanish “1” to “y”; eg, “enbayero” for “enlnl- 
lero,” “estreya” For “estrella” (Ihe same change 
takes place in the Spanish of Andalusia). In print- 
iug with Hebrew or rabbinien] characters this sound 
is represented by.a "lamed” and a double “ya” 
(5); eg. ann for *llamar”; sand for “lle- 
var; woxp for “@ulle” (street). Instend of *q" 
preceding “oe” and *1.” pis used, as ıp for “que” 
px for “agni”; ep for “quien”; *s” is used in- 
stead of “2” and “c,” as in “sielo,” “cabeson,” for 
“cielo.” *cabezon”; while }, pronounced “j,” js used 
insteadof* y "and “gg” before “a” and Hi,” as mm 
for“ mnger”; x For“bijo.” he letter “r” is not 
doubled in Ladino. 

A comparatively yich literature, which arose at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century and is still 
difigently eultivated, exists in Ladino. For sevenıl 
eenturies this literature was confined to translations 
The first work published in Judo-Spanish, a trans- 
lation of {he ritual rules for slaughterfug (Gonstan- 
tinople. 1510, and reprinted several mes at Venice, 
Pisa, Loudon. Amsterdam), was designed to meet 
immediate religions needs. The translation of the 
Pontateuch iu Iebrew vocalizeil square characters 

(Constantinople, 1547) was the first 
Ladino Lit- larger work which the Sephardie Jews 


erature; of Turkey published in the lauguuge 
Bible. “which te old Jews use.” Tweuty 


years Jater the entire Bible was pub- 
Yished in several parts, Ihe third of which included 
the Later Prophets. This translation, which agreed 
almost entirely with the one that appeared at Ferrara 
in Latin letters in 1558, was followed by another, 
in four parts (Constantinople, 1739-45), tu Ladino 
@eutero bien Ladinado”); seventy yoarsIater Israel 
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b. Hayyiın of Belgrade issued a translation (Vienna, 
1813-16); the Constantinople edition was veprinted 
at Smyrna in 1888 66 seg., and again at Constanti- 
nople in 1973, all of tlıese being in Rashi characters. 
New translations and reprivts of single haoks of the 
Bible were frequently issued: {he Pentateuch or 
“Humas de Pamsioth y Aftharoth,” generally in 
Latin letters, eiglıt times at Amsterdam between 
1837 anıl 1783; the Psalms at Salonica in 1582, sev- 
eral times at Amsterdam since 1628, at Vienna 1822 
andoften, av Constantinople 1836; the Megiltot with 
Ladino translation, ©. 1813; and especially Can- 
tieles (* Cantares de Selomoh ”), which was üsed in 
theliturgy, and prited with the Aramaic paraphrase 
about twenty times, beginning with 1619, at Venice, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Leghorn, and Vienna. A 
‚Judeeo-Spanish translation of the apoerypbal Ecele- 
siasticus (Sitach), after Ben Zeeb's Hebrew version, 
was first made by Israel b. Hayyiın of Belgrade 
(Vienna, 1818). 

Contemporaneously with tie Judwo-Spanish 
translation of the Bible that of the prayers for the 
whole ycav and for Roslı Iu-Shauah and Yom Kip- 
pur was issued by the une estublishmentat Ferrara 
(1553). The prayers, “Orden de Ora- 
ciones de Todo el Anno” or * De Ora- 
ciones de (det) Mes,” and “Orden de 

las Orueiones Ootidiunas,” were printel and fre- 

«uently reissucd at Ferrara, at Venice, especially at 

‚Ansterdam, and later at Vienua, in various 

generally in Latin letters, oecasionally in vocn] zei 

Hebrew square characters. Sometimes ealendars 

fortwenty years or more were added. Tu thecourse 

of time there appeared special trunslations of: tie 

“selihot ” or ponftentiul prayers (Venice, 1552; Amı- 

stenlum, 1666; Vienna, 1865); the “ma’amadot” 

(Venice, 1009: Amsterdam, 1954, and frequently); 

the Pesalı Haggadah (Amsterdam, 1922; Venice, 

1829, and frequently there as well as in Leghom 

Yienna, and London); the prayeıs for the vi 

(Hamburg, 16623; Amsterdam, frequently); prayers 

for the fast-days (Venice, 1693; Amsterdam. 1680, 

and often); the various blessings, “Orden de las 

Bendieiones” (Amsterdam, 1640, 1650, and fre- 

wently}; Khe *azharot.” vecited by the Sephardim 

at Shabu'ot (Venice, 1753; Leghorn, 1777); the Se- 
phardie prayers and songs on the 15th of Shebnt, 
under the title“ Peri 'Bz Hadar” =“ Fruitofthe Tree 

Hadar” (Venice, 1766; Belgrade, 1865); and otheis. 

Threnocies and prayers for speeiul occasions, as 

those reeitel every year in memory of the enrth- 

«nake at Leghoru (Jan., 1742), were also translated 

(Pisa, 1746). The “Porakim” or “Sayings of the 

Fathers,” which also served for liturgical purposes, 

wero often translated (Srst by Moses Belmonte, Am- 

sterdam, 1644), sometimes together with the Book 
of Ruth or Cunticles (Amsterdam and London), but 
generally alone, and always with the Hebrew text 

(Venice, Amsterdam, Pisa, Belgrade, and Salonien). 

Estracts from Joseph Caro’s Shullian ‘Ark were 
translate under the title pip> px Yınomb nd” 

Duan inbw won y en Ladino Mes de el Alına,” 

in order to enable £ıe women and ıhe men wlo did 

not know Hebrew to become aequninted with the 

religions rules and ceremonies (Salonien, 1508; Ven- 
„fee, 160%). In 1609 Moses Altaras issued a revised 


Liturgy. 


edition at Venice under the title “Libro de Mante- 
nimiento de la Alma.” Joseph de David Pardo 
compiled a “Compendio de Dinim que Tcdo Ysracl 
Deve Saber y Observar,” which was published by 
his son David Pardo of London (Anısterdam, 1689). 
Isaac Nombrado translatel the entire ritwal code 
Oralı Hayyim under the title *bum ind Mes del 
Rey, en Ladino Claro, con su na ” (Constantinople, 

174. 
An apologetic work, “Fuente Clara,” which is 
Dow very rare, appeared anonymously at the end of 
the sixtcenth century; and at the be- 


Apolo- zinning of the seventeenth century 
geticsend Isauc Troki’s “Hizzuk Emunah” was 
Homi-  transiutel into Spanish by Imae 
leties.  Athias. A Ladino transintion of the 


latter work was published by Isaac 
Emaraji at Smyrna about 1840. Fifteen years later 
a refutation of MeCaul’s “Old Paths,” made neces- 
sary by the efforts of the missionaries, was published 
atihe same place by Raphael b. Elja Ratsin. 

Books of an ethico-religious nature were published 
ia Ladine, partly as independent works, partiy as 
translations of earlier ones. The initial work was 
the * Regimiento de la Vida” by Moses Almosnino, 
which “contains everything that it is necessary for 
man to know in order to travel the whole journey 
of life withont vegleetiog his duties.” This work 
was first printed in rabbinical script (Salonica, 1504), 
with a long treatise on dreams, in the form of a 
letter to Don Joseph Nasi, at whose request it was 
written; a veyiscd edition in Latin letters was pnb- 
lished at Amsterdam iu 1729. Bahya’s “ Hobot ha- 
Lebabot,” or “Obligaeion de los Corazones,” trans- 
late into Ladino by Zaddik b. Joseph Formon 
before the end of the sixteenth century. and printed 
at Constantiuople, was republished several times 
(Amsterdam, 1610; Venice, 1718; Vienna, 1822) aud 
was also translated into Poringuese (Amsterdam, 
1670). Jacob 2 translate Isaac Aboab’s * Me- 
uorat ha-Mu’or” “en Tengua bulgar,” under the title 
“Alınenara de la Luz,” at Leghorn in 1686 (2d ed., 
Amsterdam, 1708). “*Shebet Mnsar ” was translated 
at Constantinople abont1740and at Suıyran in 1860, 
and the popular “Kab ha-Yashar ” (as * Castigerio 
Hermoso con Mucho Consuelo ”) at Constantinople in 
1857. Isane de Moses do Pas issued a kind of religious 
manwal, containing Mximonides’ Thirteen Articles 
of Faith, an explanation of the fenst- and fast-days 
and of the Ten Commandments, in Hebrew and 
Judeo-Spanish (Leglorn, 1764), and “Medicna de 
Lengua, Arbol de Vidas” (5. 1734), a compendium 
in defense of the Iebrew language. The foremost 
work of Judeo-Spanish literature is * Me‘am Lo‘ez,” 
an exegetie-midrashic-athie-homiletic encyclopedia, 
to which Jacob Culi and several other scholars con- 
tributed, aud which passed through several editions 
(see Cunn. 

One of tie carliest poetic works in Ladino is the 
rimed story of Joseph, “ Coplasde Joseph ha-Zuddik 


(el Justo),” by Abralum Toledo (Constautinople, 
173%). Judo-Spauish Hterature is comparatively 


rich in songs“ coplas,” “cantares,” “roscas”—for 
Purim, with carnival gumes composed for the occa- 
sion. The ürst *Coplas de Purim” appeared about 
1700. J. Clava wrote “Caneio de Purim,” consist- 
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ing of 110 verses (Amsterdam, 1772); a “Compen- 
dio de In Alegrin” appeured at Leghora in 1782; 
other, at the same place in 1702 
aud 1875; “Roscas de Purim” was 
published at Vienu in 1800; and 
“Coplas Nueras,” at Salonien in 1868. Mauy other 
religious and secular poens in Ladino ure still ex- 
tant in manuseript. There are also many Judivo- 
Spanish proverbs, of which some have been col- 
leeteıl and transeribed inte Spanish in Kayserling’s 
“Refranes 6 Provorbios Espaholes de los Judios 
Espanoles” (Budapest, 1889): ihey have appeared 
amplified in R. Fowlchö-Delbose's work “ Proverbes 
Judeo-Espagnols” (Paris, 1895); and an additional 
collection bus been published by anon ( 
eueilde Romances Jud.-Espan.” in “R. E.J.” 
102 er seq., xsxüll. 122 et sq.). 

In the first deendes of the eighteenth centurya 
desire for enlture and education was grulmally 
awakened in the Judwo-Spanish-speaking Jews of 
the East; 
quenee filled with new life, and many Judwo-Span- 
ish works were published at Yieuna, Beigrude, and 
especially at Opmstantinople, Salonica, and Sınyrna. 
As the Cubakı and mystieism are wid 
East, mystical and enbalistic works were ut first 
most largely publishel. Even most of the beokson 
morals publishei more recently are mystical iu char- 
acter; e.9., the anonyınous "Mikmm Kodesh” (Con- 
stuntinople, 1818); Immanuel Sulen’s * Tohah To- 
kulmlı” (Salonien, 1850), containing passages from 
be Talmıud, Midsash, and Zobar, arrangelaccording 
to the pericopes: Hayyim Abrahnm U: “ Mekor 
Hayyim” (Salonicn and Smyroa, 1859-01 
parts; Isnac Farhj's “Zekut u-Mishor” (Sm, R 
1350); “Imre Binah” (Constuntinople, 1863): and 
the works of tlie pious Eliezer Papo, us “ Danmesek 
Eliezer” (Belgrade, 1850), aud “Pele Yotez” (Vi- 
enna, 1870), transtated iu part by hisson. Blia de 
Vidas’ mystico-cabalistie work “Reshit IIokmah” 
was printerl as early as 1703 (Gonstantinople); 
on the death of Moses, in 1763 (id.). The story o 
the birth aud youth of the eabalist Isaac Luria ap- 
peared at Smyrua in 1765; and the biography of 
Israel Shem-Tob (Besht) at Belgrade in 1852. As 
the reading of the “holy” Zohar was regarded as 

condneive to salvation, an extern 

Philosophy tlevefrom, “Lelset ha-Zoha,” was 

and translated into Ladino (Belgrade, 1359, 

Grammar. 1861). It is characteristie of the cul- 

tural status of tie Jews of the Eust 

that a small medical work containiog recipes for 
elarıns appeared in Ladivo (Smyrun, 1865). 

The first Hebrew grammar in Ladino was pub- 
Jished at Vienna in 1823; it was followed by several 
(Sinyrua, 195%; Bucharest, 1800), and by a 
jonario de la Lengua Santa” (Constautinople, 
}, the explanations of each word being given 
in “la lengua Sephardis.” Juvenile and popular 
works also were issued; e.g., a Biblical history (id. 
1854), a compendium on astronomy (33. 1850), one on 
astrology (id. 1947), and an aritlmetic (Belgrade, 
186%). The Jewish chroniele “Shebet Yehudah,” 
which M. de Leou had translated into Spanish as 
early as 1640, was transeribed into Judteo-Spanish 
(Beigrade, 1859), and tlıe * Libro de Acoutceimientos 


Poetry. 


Judao-Spanish literature was in conse- + 


de Sabbatai Zewi,” on the experieneesof Shabbethai 
Zebi, was also translated (Sulonicn, 1871). Eldad 
ha-Daui’s legendary account of the Ten Tribes in 


farther Asia was wanslated into Ladiuo as car Iya as 


he third time in luds vo-Spanish tanshution. A 
short history of the Ottoman empire was issued for 
the instruction of {he people (Sulonien, 1860; Con. 
stantinopli and was edited by Davı id Hazzan 
Judah Nehanıa translate from 
the English a “Historia Universal ., of Asin; 
Salonica, 1861); n history of Alexander the Great 
was translated from tlıe Hebrew (ib. 1857); one of 
Napoleon IIL, Dom the French (Belgrade, 1860); 

and 8. Bloch's geograplıy of Asia and 
Miscellane- Afıicu was trunsiated by Isaac I. 
ous Works. Amaragi (Salonica, 1859, 1857). Bev- 

eral biographies of famous men, as 
Moses Montefiore, Adolphe Cr&mieux, and Albers 
Cohn, whose philanthropies extended also over the 
East, were written in Judeo-Spanish, 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
novels, stories, and dramas (Rucine's “Esther,” Mo- 
liere’s “*L’Avare”) were unnslated from the French 
and Hebrew or were worked over indepenlently. 
"Phe “ Historia de Mille y Una Noche” wastransiated 
about 1} Works in Jucden-Spanish in rabbinieal 
seript were and still are issued for the conversion of 
tlie Jews by the Scotch Missionary Society, which 
has also published iu I. o *El Manndero,” a 
partiy seientiße review denlin Seit Jews und Jude 
ism (Gonstantinople, 1855, 1885). A number of pc- 
riodiculs are published in Tadino. 


Binziagkarny: R; Port Jul. 100; 10 
in Exsch and Gru ion si., part dl, 
i Itrlisch-Spenische Chrestunulnfe, Frankfor 

un, aneo. Histong des Zerafites de 11 

pr DD. 3000 20q.: B. P. Dobrunich, Las Pontrux 

Yurden-HHiepanun Buenos Apres, 18863 Foulcht-Deibose, 2c- 

Fu Hispanique, 1. 23 Wk 

K, 


SuDAH: mm = praised [2]; comp. Gen. 
35, xx. 8). Biplicat Data : "Ile fourth son of 
cohand Leah: born in Padan-uraum (Gen. xsix. 35). 
‚e ho suggest {he sale ol Joseph 10 the Istmmn- 
ders. Ile becomes surety for Benjamin, and 
Is upon his father to Jet him godown 10 Egypt 
according to the request of Joseph, after Reuhen 
failed (3. shit. 3-14). In subsequent Interviews 
with Joseph, Judah takes a leading part among Ihe 
breihren (e.g., “Judah and his brethren,” db. XV. 
14), and makes a most, touchin, A persuasive plea 
for the release of Benjamin (db. xliv. 16-34). In 
Jacob’s blessing (id. xlix.) hu scems to be exalted (0 
the position of chief of the breihven, owing appar- 
ently (0 the misconduet of Renben and the treuch- 
erons violence of Simeon und es > ih. ASKIV., 
XxXv. 22; comp. ih 
the birthright. 
figure of the lion’s prey), (ie hegemony, at least for 
a time, among the elans of Isracl, and residence in a 
rich vine-growing and pastoral country are prom- 
ised to his descendants (eb, xix. 8-19). 

According to Gen. xxxvili., he married the daugh- 
ter of the Canaanite Shualı, by wbom he had three 
sons, Er, Onan, aud Shelah. Er marriedl Tamar, 


er, Bircye 
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but died childless. According to custom his widow 


was given in marringe to his brother Onan, who 
was siain for misconduct; and she was then prom- 
ised to the third son, Shelah. This promise not 
having been fulälled, she resorted to stratagem, and. 
became by Judah the mother of Pharez and Zarah. 


(Ruth iv. 12, 18-22; I Chron. it, 3-10). 

x n. I. F.M. 
-——-In Rabbinical Literature: Judah was born 
on the fifreentk day of the third month (Siwan), 
in the year of the Greation 2195, and died, at tlıe age 
ighteen years before Levi (Book of Jubilees, 
xxviii. 15, for the date of birth only; Seder ‘Olam 
Zuta, Midr. Tadlshe, in Epstein, “ Mi-Kadmoniyyot 
ha-Yehudim,” Supplement, p. xxiü.; “Seder ha- 
Dorot,” i. 47; comp. Test, Patr., Judah, 1%). In 
the *Sofer ha-Yashar,” section “Shemot,” p. 104b 
(.cghorm, 1870), however, it is said that Judah died 
at the age of 129, eighty-six years after he went to 
Exypt. 
udah’s name is interpretel as a combination of 
uwu”" (given asareward for his public confession, 
Gen. xxxvill. 28) with the letter * dalet,” the numer- 

ical valne of which is 4, Judah being 
His Name. the fourth son of Jacob (Sotaı 10b; 
Yalk., Gen. 159). Witlı reference to I 
Chron. v. 2, Judalı is represented by the Rabbis as 
chief over his brothers, who obeyed him aud who 
did nothing without his approval; he is styled “the 
king” (Gen. R. Ixxsiv. 16; Test. Patr., Judah, 1). 
He is therefore held responsible by the Rabbis for 
the deception that his brothers practised upon their 
father by sendiug to him Joseph’s cont dipped in 
the blood of a kid (Gen. xyxvii. 31-82). Judah was 
punished for it in a similar manner, Tamar sending 
to him his pledge, suying, “Discern, I pray thce, 
whose are these” (2. xxxvill. 25; Gen. R. Ixsxiv. 
19, Ixxxv. 19), The deatlı of his wife and his two 
sons (Gen. xaxvili. T-12) is also considered by Tan- 
huma (Tan., Wayiggaslı, 10) as a divine retribntion 
for the suflering wliich he caused his fathier by sell- 
ing Joseph. According to Gen. R. xev. land Tan 
1.e., Jacob suspeoted Judalı of having killed Joseph; 
Tanhuma even adds that it was Judah himself who 
bronght Joseph’s coat to Jacob. Judah’s attempt 
to reseue Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 26) is considered in- 
suflieieut; for, as he was the chief, he shonld have 
brought Joseph on his shoulders to his father (Gen. 
R. Ixxxv. 4), His brothers, on seeing their father’s 
grief, deposed Judah and excommunicated him, 
saying: “If he, our chief, had ordered us to bring 
Joseph home, we would baredone so” (Ex. R. xl 
2; Tan, Wayesheb, 1%). Judah atoned for that 
fault by coufessing that it was he who had given 
Tawmar the pledge; aud he was rewarded for that 
cnufession Dy a share in the future world (Sotah Tb), 
*? (Gen. xxxviii, 12), according to Jul 
les, xxxiv. 20, was thename of Judah’s wife, while 
in *Sefer ha-Yashar” (section * Wayesheb”) her 
name is givenas“ lit.” Judah was ihe first to in- 
stitute te levirate marriage (Gen. R. Ixxxv. 6). 

Judah is furthermore represented as a man of 
extenordinary physicalstrength. When he shouted 
his voice was heard at a distance of 400 parasangs; 
when he became angry tie hafı of his chest became 


so stiff that it pierced his clothes; and when he took 
into his moutlı Jumps of iron he reduced them to 
dust (Gen. R. xciii. 6). Aecording to others, blond 
flowed from his two bucklers (#6. xcii. 7). He was 
a prominent figure in the wars between the Canaan- 
ites and bis father's family after the latter had 
destroyed Shechem. These wars are alluded to hy 
pseudo-Jonathan(on Gen. xlviii.22)and in Midr. Wa- 
yissa‘u (Jellinek,“B. H. 1-3), and are deseribed 
at great length in “Sefer ha-Yasbar,” section “ Wa- 
‚Nalı ” (see also Jubilees, xxxiv. 1- 
Judah, 8-7). Judah'sfirst 
remarkable exploit was the killing of 
Jashub, King of Tappuah. Theatter, 
clad in iron ammor, came ridiug on a horseand shoot- 
ing arrows witlı both hands, While stil) at a di 
tance of thirty eubits (according to Midr. Wayı 
sau, 1774 cubits) from hin, Judah threw at Ja- 
shuba stone weighing sixty shekels, unhorsing him. 
Then in a hand-to-band fight Judah Killed bis ad- 
versay. While he was stipping the armor from 
the body, he was assaileıl by nine of Jashub’s com- 
pantons, of wlom he killed one and put to Night 
the rest. Of Jashub’s army he killed 1,000 men 
(comp. Test. Patr., L.c.), or, according to “Sefer ha- 
Yasbar” (L.e.), forty-two men. Great exploits were 
performed by him at Hazarand Gaash, where be was 
the first to jump upon the wall and create havoc 
among the euemy. Midr. Wayissa'u deseribes also 
te battle berween thechildren of Jacob and those of 
Esan, ie which the chief part was taken by Judalı. 
When Judah interfered in behalf of Benjamin (Gen. 
xliv. 18-84), he at first had a heated discussion with 
Joseph, which is given at great length in tlıe “Sefer 
ha-Yaslar" (section “ Wayiggash, "agreeing in many 
points with Gen. R. xeiüi. 7). The following inei- 
dents may be mentioned: When Joseph retained 
Benjamin, Judahı shouted so Joudly that Hushim, 
the son of Dan, who was in Canaan at a distance of 
400 parasaugs from him, heard his voice, Hushim 
came imygediately to Egypt. and with Judah desired 
to destroy the lund. In the “Sefer ha-Yasbar” it is 
stated that Judah lifted a stone weighing 400 shek- 
els, threw it into the air, and finally ground it to 
dust with his foot. He then told Napbtali to count 
the distriets of Egypt, and when the latter reported 
that there were twelve of them, he said to his broth- 
ers: *I take three for myself and let each one of 
you take one, and we shall destroy the whole of 
Egypt.” It was this deeision that induced Joseph 
10 disclose himself to his brotbers. 

Because Judah had pledged himself to bring Ben- 
jamin back to his fatlıer, saying, “If I bring him 
not unto thee, and set him before thee, then let me 
bear ıhe blame for ever” (Gen, xliüi. 9), bis bones 
were rolled about without rest in the coffin during 
the forty years tlıat the children of Israel wandered 
in the wilderness, Moses then prayed to God, argu- 
ing that Judah’s confession had induced Reuben to 
coufess his sin with Bilhah (Sotah 7b; B. K. 92a: 
Mak. 11b). ‚Judah’s name was engraved on the 
emerald in the high priest’s breastplate (Num, R, 
iO. 

The tribe of Judah had the preeminenee over 
the other tribes in tat Elisheba, the mother of all 
the priests; Otlniel, the first judge; Bezaleel, the 
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puilder of the Tabernacle; aud Solomon, the builder 
of the First Temple; and all the pions kings were 
of the tribe ol Judah, as will be the 
Messiah (Yılk., Gen. 159. Tlis dis- 
tinction was given to the rribe of Judalı 
asarewardl Tor its zeal in gi 
God at the passage of the Red Sea. 
When the children of Ismel were about Lo erass, a 
dispute arose among the tribes, each desiring to be 
the first to enter the water. The tribe of Benjamin 
sprang in first, for which act the princes of Judalı 
ihrew stones at it (Sotah 35), In Ex. R. axiv. 1 
it is stated, on tie contrary, that the other tribes 
refused to enter the slimy bei of the sca until the 
tribe of Tndah set them the example by plunging in. 
Accorliug to R. Judah, the Temple was erected on 
Judah’s land--another reward to the tribe (Gen. R. 
sein. D; but a diftereut opinion is that only the 
whole eastern sicle of the editiee, including the conrt- 
yards and the altar, was on Judals ground, while 
the Temple proper was ou hand belonging to Benju- 
min (Yon 12a; Zeb. 530). The people of Judah 
are said to have been versed in the Law (“bene 
Torah”), beenuse in tie wilderness the tribe was 


ne Be Has ar de lsbmp rum. 
being thus nenr to Mosesnnd Anron (Num. R. xviii. 
4) It seems that the solt of Judalı's tervitory was 
remarkable for theexeolleut quality of its grain, one 
measure of Judenn grmin being worth fve measures | 
of that produced in Galilee (B. B. 1224). } 

The reason ziven for the transportation into cap- | 
tivity of (he tribe of Judah is that it wasa punish- 
ment for intemperance (Gen. R. xxxvi, 7). 

s N. Ser. 


It is very generally main- 
simply the 


Preemi- 
nence of 
the Tribe. 


—Critieal View: 
twined by reeens eritieism that Jndah 
eponymons aucestor of the tribe of that name, and 
that the narıative in Genesis gives the history of the 
tribe in the form of personal history (see Jupsit, 
Tirpe or), Itis wortliy of note, however, that the 
thirty-eiglth ehnpter of Genesis, which is held to 
give an aceomnt of the various clans which united 
to form the tribe, under the figure of tie marringes. 
ere., of Judah and his sons, makes no mention of the 
Kenites aud the Kenizzites (comp. Judges i. 12-1 
16). Itis hardly a suflicient answer to say (hat the 
Caleb or Kenizzite elan was distinct until tbe time 
of David (see I Sam. xxv. 3, xxx. M): for, acvord- 
ing to the commonly received view, Gen. XSxvil. 
belongs to J and was not written carlier than the | 
ninth centwiy 2.C., by which time, in auy case, these 
elans must bare been incorporated with Judah. 

“I. J. F. McC. 


JUDAH, KINGDOM OF: Thelegitimate suc- 
cessor of tlie kingdom established by David was the 
smaller kingdom to the south, wlich yenwinei true 
to Solomon's son Rehoboam. Altlougli tie Arsı 
titular king of Judalı, he was the (hin King 10 r 
in Jerusalem. The possession of this great fortress 
vendered it possible to hold all the commtıy to the 
sonth and the most valuable portion of Benjamin 
in the immediate north. More important than its 
strategie value was its prestige as the first grent 
national center, the seat of a splendiel court of the 
*trones of Justice,” aud, above all, of the preserip- ' 


God of Isracl. Moreover, its 
H, was compact, homegencous, 
aud its country popnlation, 
rdy, aud unspoilel dy con- 

Early Ad- inet will forcigners, was devotedly 
vantages. atlaclıel fo the legitimate dynasty. 

Aguin, sinceall the most formidable in- 
vaders of Palestine came from the north, the rival 
kingdom became perforce its Protector from spolia- 
tion and ruin. Thus it came to pass tlıat, while 
morthern Israel passeıl through Sroquent changes of 
dynasty, became a prey to many terrible invasions, 
and endured as a nation but a little more than two 
centuries, the kingdom of Judah was controlled 
by Ihe “house of David” throughout its existence, 
which Iastedl for three and onc-half centuries after 
the disruption. 

The history of the kingdom may best be divided 
with reference to its most decisive external rela- 
tions. The first period extonds from Rehoboam to 
Jotham (934-735 ».c.); the second, from Alınz to 

35-609); the third, from Jchoahaz to Zedo- 
and the fall of Jerusalem (008-590). 
I. Strife between the two kingdoms followeil in- 


in monarutian. Ar Avan Tuch 


ihrough the small standing army meintnined by 
David and Solomon, was steadily successful. One 
vietory espceially, guined by Abijah 
Strife with (918) over Jeroboam, was made much 
Israel. of in the later traditions of the king- 
dom. But the next klug, Asa (913), 
was so elosely pressed by Bansha of Isracl that he 
was forced to invoke tlıe elfective aid of the Ara- 
means ol Damasens. Yet before the deuth of Asa 
a histing friendship was made with Israel, wow 
under the new and powerful dynasty of Onri (380). 
Heuceforth Judah assumerl its yatıral subordinate 
röletill Israel was erushed by alien foes. Pram any 
other serious danger Judah was fora long time al- 
most entirely free. The said of Shishak of Baypt 
(029) soon after the schism involved indeed the sub- 
mission of Jerusalem; but it was quickly over and 
left no pn ent results. 

In the prolongell wars waged by tie Aramenns of 
Damaseus aud Mesha of Moab against northern 
Israel the Southern Kingdom took no direct share 
beyond sending aid to the sister Kingdom. Thus 
‚Tehoslaphat (379), the son ot Asa, fought side by 
side with Ahab of Israel iv the fateful battle of 
Ramoth in Gilend (858).  Jeloshaphat further 
strengthened the allinnee by murrying his son Jeho« 

ram to Atlaliah, te daughter of Ahab 


tive worship of the 
territery, though sn 


Alliance andthe Phenieian Jezebel. One injtt- 
with rions eflcet of this union was tho in- 
Israel.  trodnetion of the evil eult of the Tyr- 


ian Baaltrom Samaria into Jernsalem. 
When Jchu roseagalust Joram of Israel anıl put him 
10 death (849), Ahaziah, the son of Jehoram, then 
visitng his unele in Jezrecl, also fell a vietim to the 
fury of the usurper. The eonsequence was that 
Athaliah undertook to govern in Jerusalem 
The reign of this foreign queen with her odious 
It was toleratell for only six years, when the 
priests of Yırwır placel upon the throne Jehoash, 
the yourhful son of Alazialı (838). His reign was 
hiefly marked by a purification of the Temple serv- 
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ices. Under his son and suecessor, Amaziah, Judah 
began a career of development and prosperity which 
finally made it 0n6 of the leading kingdoms of the 
West-land, An essential factor in this achievement 
was the reeonquest of Edom, which had been lost 
to Judah under Jehoram. This securel a share of 
the -verland traffic of western Arabia, as well as the 
con, ol of the Red Sea trade from the Gulf of 
Akaba. Amazialı’s successes lei him foolishly to 
provoke to war Joash, King of Israel. The result 
was thedefeat and enpture of Amaziah and the sub- 
mission of Jerusalem, which, however, was released 
upem the surrender of the treasures of the Temple 
and of the royal pulace (c. 790). 

With Uzziah (Azarfah; sole ruler 769) the pros- 
perity of ‚Judalı was renewed and brought to its 
groutest height. Asa powerful rulerand statesman 
he was the only true successor of King David. His 
kingelom was extended beyonıl precedent, embracing 

much of the Philistine country, and 

Era of  foratime even holding the suzerainty 
Expansion. of Moab. In fortifications and stand- 

ing armies as wel as in the develop- 
ment of all the vatural feäbureen, of his conntıy, he 


was a aucoguenl meinten o£ one Ansirian 
monnrehs. Jotham (sole vuler Hy“ eontinucd the 
vigorous rögime of his füuther, 

It should be noted that the expansion of Judalı 
was coineident with the equaily remarkabie secupe 
ation of northern Isıael after the long and exhaust- 
ing Syrian wars. The temporary prosperity of both 
kinedoms was chiefly due to the opportunities of 
development ufforded by tie decline of Damasens. 
Judah as well as Israel had suflered from theaggres- 
sion of this powerful Aramean state: for in theearly 
ıinys of Jehonsh (e. 835), Hazael of Damaseus had 
ravaged the whole country np to tie city of Jeru- 
salem, which opened its gates to him and yielded np 
its spoil, 

II. A decisive change took place with tho acces- 
sion of Ahaz, son of Jotham (735). The determin- 
ing politienl factor was now the great Assyrian em- 
pire, vemganized under Tiglath-pileser II. (Pul). 
To vesist his expected invasion Pekah, King of 
Israel, made alliance with Reziu of Damascus. 

Ahaz vefused to join the league, and, 
Vassalage when threntened with coereion by the 
to allies, called in the help of theinvader. 

Assyria. The northern half of Isnel was au- 

vexed by the As 
ons farcıl still worse. Tudahı w 
becume a vassal stute of Assyria. 

Hezekiah, son of Ahaz (719), prospered as long ns 
he deferred to the prophet Ieniah with his wise 
poliey of *quietness and eonädence” in Ymwır. 
But in 701 he joined ina wide-spread insurrection 
against Assyria, with the result that the whole of 
Judah devastated by the Assyrian king Sen- 
nacherib, many of jts people were deported, and 
‚Jerusalem itselE was spared only alter a plague had 
broken ont in the arıny of the invader. This ua- 
tional diseiplino favored the religions reforms of 
Iswiah: but Hezekiah died in comparative youth; 
and the reign of his son amd successor, Manassch 
(90), was marked by degeneracy in faith, worship, 
and morals. Judah was still the vassal of Assyrias 


and the prestige of the sovereign state had pntent 
iofluence in the religious as well as in the political 
sphere. An attempted insurrection in the latter 
part of the reiga of Manasseh was speedily erushed; 
and Judah bore until the downfall of Assyria the 
yoke to which Ahaz had offered suhmission. The 
rief reign of Amon (641) showed no improvement 
upon that of his father, Manasseh. 

Under the youthful Josiah (639) the reforming 
priestiy party gained the upper hand. The law 
of Moses was promulgated, and gross 
abominations in religion and morals 
emly put down (821). But 
Vassalage this promising career was soon cut 
to Egypt. short. Necho I., at the head of the 

revived native monarchy of Egypt, 
was now aimiug fo teplace Assyrla in the dominion 
of western Asia. He passed through Palestine with 
au invading foree in 608; and Josiab, offering buttle 
to him at Megiddo, was defeated and stain. 

III. At Jerusalem Jehoahaz, second son of Josiah, 
was put upon the throne, but after three months 
was dethroned by Neche and exiled to Erypt. He 
was placeil | by ociah’e s ‚eldest son, Eliakim, whose 


= 10 * Tahniatm” 10 ine 
‚ate his Alnage of Allegiance. Judah’s vassalage 
to Egypt was, however, vory brief. In 607 Niue- 
veh was taken and destroyed by the Medes. The 
whole of te Jow countries westward to the Mediter- 
ranean fell to the ally of the Medes, the new Baby- 
lonian monarchy. The Chaldean Nebuchadnezzar 
shattered the power of Egypt at Carchemish in 604; 

a aud Palestine were soon cleared of the Egyp- 
tiaus; and Jehoiakim became a Babylonian sub- 
jeet. 

The prophet Jeremiah counseled continned sub- 
mission; but ia 598 Jehoiakim rebelled. Jerusalen 
was iovested; aud before the siege had well begun 
the uohappy king died. His son Jehoiachin (597) 
held out for three months, and then surrendered at 
discretion. He and his chief men, with the flower 
of the kingdom, were deported. Most of the cap- 
tives, with the prophet Ezekiel, were placel in an 
agrieultural colony by the canal Chebar iu centrul 
Babylonia. 

Over the crippled and enfeebled Kingdom was 
placed Zedel the third son of Josiah. Again 
symptoms of discontent appeared, fomented by 
Egyptian intrigues. Again Jercmiah interposed 
witl remonstrance, protest, and invective; aud yet 

again the deluded Judabites rebellen, 

Fall of In Jan., 587, the Chaldean army ap- 
Jerusalem. peared before Jerusalem. Thistime a 

morc desperate resistunce was offered. 
Promises of help from Egypt could not be fulfilled. 
The eity was taken (July, 586); the lenders of the 
rebellion were put to death: and Zedekiah himself 
was carried, a blinded captive, with the greater por- 
tion of hissubjects, to Babylon. AI yaluable prop- 
erty was taken away as spoil; and the Temple and 
eity were destroyed by fire. This was the end of 
the royal house of David, though not the end of 
Jewish nationality. 
BinLioGsarny:: See ISRAEL and the articles on the several 

kings of Judah. 
E.eomM 3. F. McC. 
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JUDAH, TRIBE OF.—Biblical Data: Tüc 
tribe of Judalı is saiıl to,kave been descended from 
the patriarch Judalı, the fourth son of Jacob and 
Leulı (Gen. xsix. 35). In the Book of Numbers it 
is represenled as sharing with the other tribes, with- 
out distinetive fortimes, the experieness of the 
Exodus and of the sojoura in the wilderness. The 
elans which then composed the tribe are said to have 
been the Shelanites, Perizzites, Zerahites, Hezrouites, 
and Hamnlites (Num. xxvi. 19-22). In Josh. xv- 
Judah is salıl to have receiveil a large inheritauee 
\rhich stretehed right across the Iaud from Jericho 
westward to the Mediterruneau and from Jerusalem 
Southward to the desert. The territory is said to 


have extended southas far as Rudeslı 
Territory baren (verse 3), which lay about Afty 
of Judah. miles south of Beer-shebu (sce Trum- 


bull, “ Kadesh Barnea,” New York, 
1834), and west as far as Gaza, Ashıdod, and Ekron 
(verses 42-47). From the Book ot Judges di. 16) ir 
is learned that the Kenites united with Judah so 
as to become, probably, a clan of the tribe. Tothese 
dlans the wwo Kenizzite elaus of Caleb and Othniel 
appear to Iave been added (id. 3. 12-15, %; Joslı 
6-15, xv. 18-19). Closely connected witl Caleb 
was Jerahmeel, who is sail to have been Caleb's 
brother (J Chron. ii. 49), In I Sam. vi. 10, 
29, the Jerahmeclites appear to be a part of the tribe 
of Judah; they are therefore to be regardel as an- 
other chun of the wibe, 

After the settlenent in Canaan, Judah seems to 
have stood aparı from the other tribes. It is not 
mentioned in Ihe song of Deborah (‚Tndges v.); and 
in the aecounts of te zdom of Saul it is regu- 
hurly reckoned separately from the other tribes 
(comp. 1 Sam. xi. 8, 32, sviii. 16). Upon the 
denuh of Saul, David erected the tribe of Judah 
into a separate Kingdom (IT Sam. ii. Let seq.). As 
the house of Saul under the weak Ish-bosheth main- 
tainedl its supremaey over the remaining tribes but 
seven and one-half years, Judah w 
reunited to Israel under her own king, Da 
union continned foreighty years, through the reigns 
of David and Solomon. For the further listor 
of the tribe see ‚Juvan, KINGDOM OF. 
—-Oritical View: Possihly the tribe of Judah is 
mentionen int marna hablets (comp. Jastrow 
4 *Jour. Bib, Lit.” xii. 61 et seg.); but, if so, the 
reference is too obseure to increase present kuowl- 
edge. In the judgment of orities the stories of the 
patriarch Judah are not real biography, but are nar- 
Tatives of an eponymous here, or portions of the 
bistory of the tribe. These being taken in this way, 
it is gathered that the elan of Judalı was at first 
weaker tlıan theclans of Renxben, Simeon, and Levi; 
that wben Judah entered Palestine it first gained a 


12), places which were probably on tlıe 
the Sndean ridge. This Timuah fs not tn be confused 
wich the Timnah of the Shephelah (Judges xiv. D. 
Au alliance was soon made with the claus of the 
tes and Zerahites, who had the palm-tree for 
tier totem, and were therefore sald to be children 
of Tamar (Gen 30). Laterthe Kenizzite 
elans of Caleh and Othniel were amalgamated with 
tie tribe. These chuus were, perhaps, of Edomitisi 


origin, since Kenaz is connted among the descend- 
ants of Esau (Gen. ssxvi. 11). These two chus 
oecupied the region around Hubrou, 

Joinedby Carmel, und Kirjath-sepher, or Dehir. 
Clan of Gradunily ıhe Jeralmelites were also 
Galeb. incorporated in the tribe of Judah. 
Their habitat appears to have been fu 

the Negeb (I Sam. xavü. 10), and as Jeralmeel is 
suid to be Caleb’s brother, perhaps they also were 
of Edomitish origin. A brauch of the Kenites 
peninsulu added another element 
10 Judah’s complex character (sec Kuntees). This 


“ large admisture of foreigu blood in the tribe of 


Judah is probably thereason wly tie Judahites were 
so loosely eonnectcil with tlıe other tribes ot Israel. 
A conseiousuess existed on buth sides that Judalı 
stood apart in origin aud in sentiment, 

The prophets of Juduh framed the Deuterouomic 
law which led to Josiah’s reforn. "This reform ac- 
eeutuated the uniqueness of Ismel’s religion; and it 
was this thatbeld Ihe inhabitants of tlie Judean king- 
dom together in exile, that reviverl their state, and 
that made them the world's teachers of monotheism. 
But the inbabitauts of tie Northern Kingdom were 
absorbed by tie people amoug whom they were scat- 
tered, because their religiou lacked this uniqueness. 
ft was this wniqueness, furthermore, which enused 
the une of the tribe of Judah to be perpetuuted in 
one of the great religions of the world. 


BipLioenapnv; Stade, Gesch. des, Volkes Toracl, 1. LT-ICU, 
Bertin, 1580 in Stnde's Zeitschrift, xx, DW; Bar“ 
ton, Sermftie Origins, pp, 271-280, New York, 10%, On te 
history of the kingdoni of, Judah, see {ne bistories uf Isracl, 
by Side, Wellbauseu, Rittel, 1. P. Snitb, etc. 


E61, GAB. 

JUDAH (Coadjutor of Josephus): Tho San- 
hedrin of Jerusalem eonmissioned Judah and Jo- 
ezar to assist Josephus (86 c.w.) in pacifying the 
people anıl indueing (iem to Iay down their arms. 
Josephus at first calls Uhem noble men (* Vita,” $ 7), 
bu afterward remarks multeousiy tat, being 
priests, tliey had in their possession mttch money 
from the tithes given them. The envoys wished to 
return home, probably because tley perceived do- 
ıplieity. but he persuaded then to remain 
” 8 12). Fe accused ihem of tuking no 
thonglt for tie future, andof acceptäng bribes from 
John of Giscula for pernission to seize the ginin 
in the Imperial granaries in Galitee (* Vita,” & 18}; 
in other words, they sided with the patriot John. 
‚Josephus finally was obliged to send his colleagnes 
hack to Jerusalem (* Vita,” & 14). 

6 8. KR 
JUDAH (Jewish Prines): Son of Simeon 
"Tharsi. Wlien Antiochns VIL., Sidetes, sent his gen- 
eral Cendebzens against: Simeon, tlie Jatter, too old for 
war, gave tbe command 10 his two sons Judah and 
John, who valiantly exeented the commission. After 
wshort stay at Modin, theirancient family seat, they 
met. the large arıny of te Syriaus in the piain of 
Jabnch, defeated them, and pursued them as far as 
Azotus, intlieting a loss of 2,000 men. Judah was 
wounded, and John, who subsequently became 
rulex, jed the arıny back alone to his father (e. 187 
3.0. ; I Mace. xvi. 1-10; Josephns, “ Ant.” xiil. 7,88, 
where his name is not given). Wien Simeon was 
murdered by his son-in-Jaw Ptolemy, his two sons 


ü 
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Mottathis and Judah were also killed (135 n.0.: I 
Mace. xvi. I-1N). This passage seems 10 indicate 
that Judah was the second son, and was probably 
named after bis great-unele Judas Maccabeus; hence 
jt must be assumell tliat he was born after 161 B,c. 
and was about tweuty-Dve years ol age at Ihe time 
of his deatlı. 

EB 8. Ku. 

JUDAH (‘Rabbi Mor”): Chief rabbi of the 
Jews in Portugal und treasurer ol King Dou Diniz, 
with whom he eujoyed greut favor; die before 1804. 
Ho was very wealthy; in 1298 he leut 6,000 livres to 
Dow Raimund de Cardona for the purchase of the 
* of Momüo. A document dated Oct. 2, 1303, 
aus the siguature “En Judaz Arraby a vij.” He 
was suceeeder in office by Iiis son Don Guedelhn 
Geulaliah), who was also treasurer of the queen 
mother Donna Brites; the high favorhe enjoyed with 
theking wasused In the Interests of his coreligionists. 
The king presented him with two towers at Beju to 
supply lim with {he building material for his honses. 


‚Brandfo, Mnnarchta T, 
Tsiraeiögg, iM. 2, 1 


Bigragnar 


W ur An 
6. M.K 
JUDAH (kuown also as Thesoureiro Mor 


Jndah): Treusnrer to Ferdinand, King of Portu- 
gul; appointel in 1878. After the king’s death In 
Deeame ie favorite of his quieen, Leonora de Menc- 


yes, whom le accompanied asa page when she was | 


obliged to flce from the infurintedl populace of I 
bon. The deposed qucen reguested ber son-in-w 
John I. of Cnstilo, who had made war upon Portu- 
ga, to bestow the chief rabbinnte of Castile (not of 
Portugal, as Grätz says) upon Judalı; John, how- 
ever, at the instanee of his yommg wife, Beatrice, 
gave the ofice to Judah’s rival, David Negro- 
Yahya. Thereupon the erfty Leonora hired a 
cart to kill her daughter’s husband, then besieging 
Coimbra. But the plot failed; 
formed of it by David Negro, of his suite, who hal 


beon warnel by a Franeiscan monk. Leonora, Ju- | 
| 


dah, aud a maid who was in the conspimey w. 
immediately arrested. Browght before the king, 
Judalı dischosed everything in presence of Queen 


Beatrice, David Negro, and a notavy, and repeated 
named was ; 


his confession before Lemora. The 
banished to Tordesillas; Judah, whose wife was the 
sister of a wealthy man by tho name of David Al 
arelative of Meir Alguadez, wascondemned 
10 deatli, but was purdoned at the intercession of 
David Negro. Ne fled to Custile, accompanied by 
Judah aud Moses Nahum, his tax-colleetors. His 
treasures were given by John J. of Portugal to Gou- 
calo Rodrignez de Abreu, and his honses and other 
possessions to the widow of Ihe bmuve king Pereira. 


RipLtonttaruv: Brandäo, Monapehie Lusitana, vi. A01581 
Kayserling, Gesch. der Jisten, in Portugnt, pp. 28,32 et ea, 

3. Mendes dos 1,08 Aidenn cm Portugdl, 1.168 61 

Nüg.s Urt, Gusche vlt, 131 el sug« 

@. M.K 


JUDAH or JUDA (American Family): Fam- 
ily members of which seitled in Newport, R. L., 
New York, Charleston, Richmond. Philadelphia. 
Montreal, Jamaica, and Surinam. The following is 
au alphabetical list of those known to have lived in 


the king was in- ! 


| Israel in that eity. 


America (the “ Publications of the American Jewish 
Historical Soeicty ” are cited as “ Publ.”): 

Abigail Judah, born 1742; died 1819 at Rich- 
mond, Ya. (Publ.” vi. 111); Abraham Judah, 
son of Hillel Judah; born July 15, 1774 (0. xi. 155); 
Andrew Judah, mentioned in Lie “South Caro- 
Hua Gazette,” Dee. 31, 1764, as “a plıysicien from 
London” {see B. Elzas, “Jews of Soutlı Carolina,” 
ü. 12, Charleston, 1909); Andrew Judah, cf In- 
diana; served in the Civil war &. Wolf, “The 
American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen,” p. 
412); Anna Judah, daughter of Naphtali Judalı: 
died in New York 1822 (“ Publ.” iv. 209); Baran 
Judah, enrolled in the New York miilitia company 
in 1738 (id. ii. 92). 

Baruch Judah: Mentioned under date of Jan. 
10, 1715-16, as one of te freemen of New York (ib. 
vi. 101); one of the sigucrs of a petition addressed 
wo tie mayor and board of aldermen in New York 
praying permission to use ground purchused for a 
semetey, Aug. 23, 1738 (comp. ib. iv. 196; vi. 127, 
130). A Beruch Judah is also mentioned as one 
of the eleciors at a congregational meeting of the 
Spanish-Portuguese synagogue in New York. H: 
died Jau. 12, 1774, aged 95 years (comp. ib. 
154). Another Baruch Judah was one of the char- 
ter members of Congregation Beth Shalome, Rich- 
mond, Va. (comp. ib. iv. 21, si. 72), eited in its 
minute-book, 1791; 


was born June 21, 1763; died in 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 26, 1830 (comp. id. xi, 154), 
3rs. Baruch Judah wasa member o[ that congrega- 
tion in 1834 (0. iv. 23). 

B. H. Judah was librarian of the Richmond 
Library Company (comp. ib. xi. 73). 

Benjamin S. Judah: One of ihe most promi- 
went merchants of New York in the eigbteentl ceu- 
tury; a fouuder of the New York Tontine in 1786, 
He was an active member of Congregation Shearith 
His sigunture is affıxed to an 
oMieial document, dated Iyyar 20, 5551 9 
«“ Publ.” ii. 51: 3. 120; vi. 130, 181), and to& petition 
addressed to the legislature, Feb. 13, 1789, to have 
Vermont admitted as aseparate state intothe Union 
(comp. id. x}. 96. 9 

David Judah: Member of Capt. Gregory’s 
Company in the Connecticut Line in 1776 (dd. x}. 92). 

Emanuel Judah: Romantic actor of wide range; 
born in New York, where he nude his debut in 
1823 in melodrama and light comedy. His person 
and talents are deseribed by Daly (“Settlemeut of 
the Jews in North America,” 2d ed., pp. 103-104, 
New York, 1893). He was drowned in the Gulf of 
Mexico in 1889 (Brown, “Hist. of the American 
Stage”; H. P. Phelps, “Players of a Century ?). 

Gershom Seixas Judah, one of the charter mem- 
bers of Congregation Beth Shalome, Richmond, 
Va., mentioned in 1791; bara Oet. 12, 1787 (“ Publ.” 
iv. 2{, xi. 15%); Hillel or Hilliard Judah, son 
of Baruch Judah and Saralı Hilbert; married in 


| 1759 Avigail (daughter of Isaac Mendez Seixas and 


Rachel Levy), who bore him nine children. Their 
names are gi , wbere full 
date are furnished (comp. ib. iv. 202, 211), Mrs. 


Hillel Judah died in Riehmond, Va., Sept. 1, 1819, 
aged 77 years: H. Judah was cnrolled in tie 90th 
Indiana Tofantry during tbe Civil war (Wolf, Le. p. 
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178); Isaac Judah, no doubt thesame as Isaac H. 
Judah, otticially connerted with the congregations 
Shearith Israel in New York and Beth Alba in 
Riehmond (comp. “Publ.” iii. 120; iv. 21, 22; vi. 
181; si, 154; E. Calish, * Bist. of Congregation Beth 
Ahaba, Richmond, Va., 1841-1901,” p. 5, Rielnnond, 
1901), was born July 10, 1761 (“ Publ.” xi. 159; 
Israel Judah, served iu Company F, ist Indiana 
Infantıy, duriog the Civil war (Wolf, 2.c. p. 178); 
Jacob Judah, mentioned in 1658 as one of the early 
settlers at Newport, R. I. (“ Pabl.” vi. 67); Jacob 
Judah, eited as one of the members of the Jewish 
congregation in Charleston, 8. C., c. 1300 (B. Elzas, 
*Tlist. of Cougregation Beth Elohim, Charleston, 
8. C., 1800-1810,” p. 4, Charleston, 1902), was son of 
Hillel Judah, and born May 4, 1765; Jacob Samuel 
Judah, of Philadelphia; died June 20, 1783 (* Publ,” 
vi. 108); Joseph Judah, one of the earliest settlers 
in Newport,1658 (ö0. vi, 67); Manuel Judah, one 
of the charter members of Congregation Beth 
Shalome, Richmond, in 1791; bom July 15, 1769; 
died in Baltimore, Md., Nov. 8, 1834 (ib. xi. 155; 
see also ıd. iv. 21, 208); Michael Judah figures 
as a liigant in early Gomectieus records, 2.4. 
1363. In 1777 he petitioned tbe Couneil of Safery 
for leave to forward mereantile supplies from Rock 
Hill to Norwalk, Coon. (comp. 2. Xi. 90, 98); Moses 
Judah, mentioned, under date of 1768, merchant 
and one of the freemen of New York (ib. 
he wus one of the signers of a peti 
dated Philadelphia, Sept., 1179 (22. Hi. 149): Naph- 
tali Judah, one of the trustees of Cor 

Shearich Israel, New York, e. 1805 (ib). vi, 
Rebecca Judah, daughter of Hillel Judah and 
Abigail Seixas; married. May 31, 1809 (4. iv. 211). 

Samueldudah New York patriot, son of Baruch 
Iudab, was horm fa New York Aug. 19, 1738; mar- 
vied, Kislew 20, 1759, Jessie, daughter of Alexander 
Jouns, of London (died in New York, May 29, 1818, 
aged $2 years). He was one of te signers of the 
decision to enforce the non-importation agreement 
against England in 1770; he died in Philadelphia 
Oct, 19, 1781, aged 53, the father of twelve children 
Wolf, Le, p. 34; “Publ.” iv. 88; v. 2% vi. 102, 
103); Samuel Judek, of Montreal, Canada; sym- 
pathizer with the American cause in tie Revolu- 
tionany war (*Publ.” iv. 224); Samuel Judah, 
served in Company K, 20th Indiana Infantry, dur- 
ing the Civil war (Wolt, 2.e. p. 178). 

Samuel B. H. Judah: Dramatist and author; 
son of Benjamin S. Judalı; born in New York 1799, 
In 1820 he wrote a melodrama, “ The Mowatain Tor- 
rent,” produced ia the sumo year with fair success. 
In 1822 he wrote another, * The Rose of Arragon.” 
received witlı much favor. Subsegnently he wrote 
“The Tale of Lexington” and *Gotham and the 
Gothamites: a Merley,” produeed in 1823, The 
latter is a versified satire direeted against more than 
a hundred prominent eitizens of New York, and is 
spaken of as “ defamatory” by Daly, who 
admirabie eritique of it in his sketch of the autlior 
(Daly, Ze. pp. 1839-14 Judah was indietel for 
Hbel, and, together with his publisher, was ar- 
vested. Unable to pay the fine imposed, he was 
sent to prison; but. owing to illness, he was soon 
pardoned by the govermor and discharged. Subse- 


quently he became an nttorney and counselor of (he 
supreme court. Ilis charaeter and personality are 
described hy Daly, who knew him. W. Dunlap, iu 
his *Tlist. of the American Theatre ” (p. 409, New 
York, 1: mentions another of Judah’s plays, 
entitied “Odofriede” (“Publ.” vi. 114); and Daly 
(.e. p. 145) says he wrote, besides, a work of fietion 
“of no particular merit.” His plays had some 
voguein Philadelphia (H. S. Mornis, “The Jews ot 
Philadelphia,” p. 378). His son, Emanuel Judah 
{see above), was au actor of nu 

Thomas O. Judah, served in Company D, 17th 
Indiana Infantry, during the Civil war (Wolf, Le. p. 
178); Uriab Judah, mentioned among the eurliest 
settlers in Montreal, Canada, in 1768(* Publ.” 

A person named Judah conducted the fivst school 
in Mobile, Aluıbama, c. 1820 (comp. “The Mobile 
Register,” Oct. 3, 182%). 

The name “Juda” occurs in documents pertain- 
ing to the history of tho Jews in Surinam, Dutch 
Gniana, jo 1790. A. M. Juda was-.the author of 
“Four Opeu Letters on the Finances of Surinam,” 
written in Dutch, and published in Amsterdam in 


1869-70. Another person bearing this name wasan 
active abolitionist, and supported the antislavery 
movement in Jamaica, West Indies, iu 1840. 

Er G. A. K. 


JUDAH (Russian Family): Family prominent 
in the communal life of Grouno and Lithiwania during 
the greater part of the sixteeuth centwmy, Judah 
Bogdanovich, its chief founder, was born aboub 
1475 and died at Grodno about 1546. Llis Tuther, 
Bogdan, ownei an estate in the distriet of Grodno 
prior to the expuision of the Jews from Litluavia 
by ALEXANDER JAGrr.OR in 1495. "Uheir departare 
fronı the country was followed by the oecupation of 
their real property by their Christian neighbors; and 
the Bogedan possessions were soappropiiated. Juchah 
probably returued 10 Grodno with tbe otlıer exiles 
in 1509. Le petitioned for the restoration to him of 
the estate formerly owned by his father, and his 
claim was allowed and confirmed by the king. A 
few years later Judah was eugaged in extensive 
business operations; and he became the farmer of 
the Grouno wax-taxes (1509). He probably is te 
* Judah of Grodno ” referred to in the list of expenses 
inemyed by the grand duchy of Lithuania for the 
years 1500-11, as having a claim of 19 kop groschen 
against the town secretary of Grodno for gonds sold 
10 him. His name is again mentioned in a docn- 
ment dated Nav. 11, 1523, wherein King Sigismund 
Jagellon orders payment to be made to Judah Bog- 
danovich and Lazar Chatzkovich, Jews of Grodno, 
for merehandise furpished by them. 

111525 Judah Bogdanovich was collector of taxes, 
and had extensive dealings with the local nobles, 
many of tlem beiug indebted to him. In 1532, ina 

yi document issucd to Judah, ur 

ng hin to colleet a debt, he is 
of Judah styled “ mercbant to te Queen Bona.” 
Bogdano- Attheinstance of Prince Andrei Yassi- 
vich. Wivich Polubenski the fifteen serving- 
men who had been transferren to 

Judah in payment of tie debt were to be turned 
| over to the prince, the lattei' undertaking to pay 
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to Judahı the amount jn question. At this time, 
Judah’soldest son, Abraham (Avraam Igudich), 
ig mentioned in connection with the claim. 

In the following year King Sigismund confirmed 
by a deerce (June 28, 1583) to fiudings of the court 
of rabhis (*dostorov zhidovskikh ”) held in Lublio, 
by which Judah’s son Pesah was honorably ac- 
quitted of the charge made against him by the Jew 
Yesko Shlomich of Biyelsk to the effect that Pesah 
had taken from him 13,000 kop groschen which he 
had fuiled 16 return. Some months later Judah and 
his son Agron (Aaron) were authorized to state 
under oatlı their claim against ihe nohlerman Wilen- 
ski, who they alleged had borrowed of them 500 gold 
dueats auıl 1,009 kop groschen, and Wileuski was 
thon ordered 10 pay them such cl 

Beveral yeaıs later Judah’s son Abraham had be- 
come a prominent merchant. Eis name frequentiy 
oceurs im court documents (1539-41) relatiug to his 
attempts to colleet debts of money, grain, wax, etc,, 
due to him. 

Fudah himself is mentioned frequeutly in legal 
documents of 1540-41. Thus on April 15, 1540, he 
was one of the three meinbers of a court of citizens 
(the other two being Tatars) to pass on the claim of 
certain Lukash against the Jewess Brepya; and on 
June 11, 1540, Le was a weinher of another tribumal 
which had to consider au agreement made between 
a Jewess of Groduo, Steklma Lyatzkova, and her 
stepson Moses Lyatzkovich. Further evidence of 
the esteem in which Judalı Bogdanovich was held is 
furnished by a court document, dated Feb. 28, 1541, 
wherein he is accepted as a reliable witness, 

On Nov. 8, 1546, Abraham, Agron, and Moshko 
(Moses), the elder sons of Judah by his first wie, 
Maryawa, came to an agreement witlı Govash, 
Ilya, and Shmoilo (Samuel), their brothers by 
Judah’s second wife, Nehama, as to the division of 
tie estate Jeft by their late father. This estate, 
which was of great valne, ineluded gold, silver, 
houses, lands, and outstanding debts, Breach of 
the compact on either side was to be subject toa 
fine of 1,000 kop groschen. Judah had at least three 
other sons not mentioned in tlis document, namely, 
Pesalı (mentioned above), Israel, anıl Bogdan ; 
and to them should be added, perhaps, Nahman. 

Moshko Igudich appears as one of tlıe three per- 
sous eleeted (May 22, 1549) by the community of 
Grodno ta settle with the Christian merchants of 
the eity the proportion of taxes to be paid by the 
Jewish community, and to come to an agreement 
with them as to other relations of the community 
with their Christian neirhbors. About this time 
the Judah family antayonized a part of the Grodno 
community in conneetion with the appointment of 
arabbi. Complaints had evideutly been made, since 
in a document dated Oct. 28, 1549, Qneen Bona 
ordered Kimbar, the magistrute of 
Grodno, to assemble the Jews of the 
eity for the election of a rabbi who 
should Iıave no family ties in Grodno. 
In case of disagreement, the members 
of the community not. related to the 
Judah family were to be given the 
privilege of electing a rabbi of their own. The 
trouble was chiefly due to the determination af the 


Reletions 
with the 
Grodno 
Commu- 
aity. 


Judah family to place the religious aflairs of 
the community in charge of their relative Morde- 
eai, who had married a daughter of Judah Bogda- 
»ovich. 

The decree of Queen Bona apparently failed to 
settle the matter; and the lcaders of tlıc opposition, 
Misan Chatzkovich and Isaac Istailovich, made re- 
aewed complaints to the queen, who again ordered 
Misan Chatzkovich and bis followers toeleet a rabbi 
of their own, such rabbi to have the same privileges 
in spiritual matters as the person selected by the 
Judah family. 

On July 11, 1559, Moslıko Igudich obtained a de- 
erce from King Sigismund ıeliering him from the 
payment of debts fora period of three years, be- 
cause of a misfortune tlıat had befallen Moshko’sson 
Isaac, wlo had been robbed of a great amount of 
werclandise near the city of Shklov, 

A local census of the Jewish Louseholders in 
Grodno taken in 1560 gives tlıe names of Agron, 
Abraham, Pesal, Moshko, and Israel Igudichi, be- 
stdes those of Tobias, te son of Abraham, aud 
Isaac, the son of Agron. 


Biptioggarnv; „Akty, Tlenskan Gentrainao, Arıhiva, 
102; 'y Metriki_Litvoskui:  Bersundskh, 


inte Ark. he 
J.@.L 


h; redactor of the Mislwah; 
born about 135; died about 220. He was the first 
ef Hillel’s successors to whose name the title of he- 
reditary dignity, “ha-Nasi” (= “the prince”), was 
added as a permanent epithet; and accordingly in 
traditional literature he is usually called “ Rabbi 
Judah ha-Nasi.” Ina large portion of such Jitera- 
ture, however, and always in te Mishnab, he is 
siwply called “ Rabbi,” the master par excellence. 
He is ocessiovally called “ Rabbenu ” (= “our mas- 
ter”; see Yeb. döa; Men. 32b; comp. Abbahu’s sen- 
tence, Yer. Sanh. 300). The epithet “ha-Kadosh” 
(= "tbe holy”) was occasionally added to “Rab- 
benu.” Twoof Judah’s prominent pupils, Rab aud 
Levi, in speaking of him (Pes. 87b; Shab. 150), add 
to the term * Rabbi” the explanatory sentence, “ Who 
is this?” “Rabbenu ha-Kadosh” (Frankel, “ Darke 
ha-Mishnah,” p. 191, crroncously considers this as a 
later gloss). The epithet “holy” is justitied hy 
Judah’s singularly moral life (Shab. 118b: Yer. 
Meg. 740; Sanh. 29c). It may have been bonowed 
from the termiuology which was used by the iu- 
habitants of the city of Sepphoris; for Jose b. 
Halafta also praises bis colleague Meir asa holy and 
moral man (Ver. Ber. 5, below; comp. Gen. R. c., 
where the second term is missing). The epithet 
holy” is by no meaus analogous to the epithet 
“divus,” used to designate the Roman emperors 
(“He-Haluz,” #. 98). It is likewise incorreet to in- 
terpret (as Levy, “ Neubebr. Wörterb.” iv. 255) the 
seutence of Hiyya, a pupil of the patriarch, in Ket. 
103b to mean that the title “loly” was not used 
after Rabbi's death, for Hi intends what is 
repeated eisewhere in different words (Sotah, end), 
namely: “At Rabbi’s death “liumility and the fear 
of sin’ ceased.” The three virtues holiness, humil- 
ity, and the fear of sta occur in tlıis sequence in the 
series of virtues enumerated by Phinehas b. Jair 
(Sotah ix., end, and parallel passages). 
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Accordiug to a statement hunded dowu in Pales- 
tive (by Abba D. Kalıana, Geu, R. Iviii.; Eecl. R.i. 10) 

and in Babylonia (Kid. 72b), Judah L 
born ou the sume day on wlich 
Akiba died a martyr's death. The 
Education. place of his birih is not known; nor is 

it recorded where his father, Simon b. 
Gamaliel IT., sought refuge wirh his family during 
the persccutions under Hadrien. On the restoration 


of order in Palestine, Usha became the sent of te 


knowledge of Greek fitted him for ietereourse with 
the Roman authorities. Me hada predileetion for 
this language, saying that te Jews of Palestine 
who did not speak Hebrew should consider Greek 
as the lungunge of the country, while Syriae 
(Aramnie) had uo elaim to that distinetion (Sotalı 

.). In Judal's house pure Hebrew seems to have 
been spoken; al the choice speech of the “mais 
of the house of Rabbi” beeame famous (Meg. 182; 
R. H. 36b; Naz. 3a; Sau), 

Judah devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
the traditional and of the written ew. In lis 
youth he had close relatious with most of the great 
pupils of Akiba; and as their pupil and in convei 
with other promiveut men who gatherel abont his 
father at Usha and later at Shefar'am, he Ivid the 
fonnedations of that wide scholarship whieh enabled 
him to undertake his life-work, tie redaction of the 
Mishuah, His tencher at Tsha was Jwlnh b. “Dai, 
who was ollieially employed in the house of the 
pütriareh as julge fu religions and Jegal questions 
(Men. 104a: Sheb. 18%). In later yenıs Judah was 
wont to tell how when a mere boy he read the roll 
of Esther at Usha in the presence of Tudahı d. ‘Ilai 
(Mey. 20n; Tosef., Meg. ü. 8). 

Judulı felt especial reverenee for Jose b. Halafta, 
that one of Akibu’s pupils who had the Inost conti- 
dential relations with Simon b. Gamaliel. When, 
in Inter years, Judah taised objections to Jose 
opinions, he woukl say: "We poor oues undertake 
to attack Jose, though our time compares will is 
as the profane with the haly!” (Ver. Git. 4Sb). 
Judah hands down a halakah by Jose in Men. 14a. 
At Meron, in Galilee (ealled also 
"Tekoa‘”; see Bacher, de. i Ju- 
dal was a pupil of Simeon b. Yoha 
(“when we studied the Torah with 
Simeon b. Yohai at Tekon‘”; Tosef., ‘Er. vül. 6; 
Shab, 147b: comp. Yer. Shab. 12e). Judalı ulso 
speaks of the time when he studied the Torah with 
Elenzar b. Shammna‘ (Er. 53a; Yeb. 84a; comp. 
Men. 18a). Judah did not study witlı Mein, evi- 
dentiy in consequenee of le conflicts which had 
senarated this famous pupilof Akiba from the house 
of the patsiarch. Heregarden it as great gool Sor- 
tune, however, to have beheil even Meir’s back, 
though he was not allowed to look him in the 
face, as one should rd one’s teacher according 
to Isa 20 (‘Er. 136; Yer. Bezah 63a, where au 
annchronistie aneedote is connected with this saying 
of Judah’s). Nathan the Babylouian, who also took 


His 
Teachers. 


a part.in thecontliet between Meirand the patriarch, 
was another of Judah’s teachers; and Judalı con- 
fessed tut once, in a fit of youthful ardor, he had 
failed to ireat Nathan with due reverence (B. B. 
131; in different version Yer. Ket. Wa; B. B. 160). 
In halakie as well as iu haggadie tradition Indah’s 
opinion is often opposed to Nathau’s. In tlie tradi- 
tion of the Palestinian schools (Ver. Shab. 12«; Y 
Pes. 37) Judah b. Korsbai, tlıe halakic sp 
mentioneil a 
13), is designated as Judah’s real teucher, 
b. Hanina is also mentimed as anc of Judah’s 
and is said to have asked him to repunt 
halakie sentences (Sifre, Deut, 306). The R. Jacob 
lose patronyimie is not given aud in whose name 
Judah quotes halakie sentences is identical w h 
one of these two tannaim (Gif. 14b; comp. Tosel, 
“Av. Zarah, v. 4). In an enumeration of Indah's 
teachers his father, Sirnou b. Gamatiel, must not be 
omitteil (B. M. 8b). In ihe halakie tradition the 
view of tıeson is often opposedl to that of Ihe father, 
the lauter generally advoenling the less rigorous 
application (sce Franke, &.c. p. 184). Judah himself 
says (Er. 3%): “My opinion seems to nie more cor- 
reet tun that of my father”; and he then proceeds 
to give his reasons, Humility was a virtue ascribed 
to Judah, and he admired it greatiy in his Sutlen 
who openly recoguized Simon b. Yahni's super 
ority, thus displaying the sume modesty as tlıe Bene 
Batlıyra when they gave way to Lille), aud as 
Tonatlınu when he voluntarily gave preecdence to 
his friend David (B. M. 84b, Sia). 

Nothing is known regarding the time when Judah 
sneceeded his füther as leader of the Palestinian 
Jews. According to a tradition (Mishmah Sotah, 
end), the country at the time of Simon b. Gumalie)'s 
death woronly wasdevastnted by a plague of locusts, 
but suflered many other hardships. Tt was for this 
reason, it may be assumed, tat Judah, on begin- 
ning his public activity, imnsferred the seat of the 
Iarchate an of the academy 10 another place in 
Ice, namely, Bet Shie‘arim. Here he ofieiated 
for a long time. During ine last seventeon yenıs 
of his life be lived at.Sepphoris, which place ill 

healtli had indneed him to seleet on 


Jist 
assistant to Simon b. Gumaliel (or. 
Jacob 


at Bet 
Shefarim. 


1031). 
that the memory of his activity 
roctor of de acndemy and chief judge 
is principally associated: “To Bet She'arim must 
one go in order (o obtain Rahıbi's decision in Jegal 
matters,” says a tradition concerning the various 
seats of the directors ol the academies (Sanlı. 2b). 
The chronvlogy of Judalı's activity is based entirely 
om assumption. The year of his death is deduced 
from the statement that his pupil Rab left Palestino 
for good not long before Judalı's death, in 530 of 
ine Seleneidan era (hence 219; ser “R. E, 3.” xliv. 
45-61). He assumed tie oflice of patriarch during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus (e. 
165). MHence Judah, having been born abont 185, 
became patriarch at (ie age of thirty, and died at 
the age of about eighty-live. 

It is difienit to harmonize the many anccdotes, 


found in Talmudie and midrashie literature, relating 
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to Judah’s intercourse with an emperor named An- 
toninus (see Juw. Exevc. i. 056) with the aceounts 
of tlıe various bearers of that name; and they there- 
fore can not be used in a historie account of Judah’s 
life and activity. However, as Marcus Aurelins 
visited Palestine in 175, and Septimins Severus in 
200, there is a historical basis for the statement that 
Judah came into personal relations with some one of 
the Antonines; the statement being supported by 
the anewdotes, althoush they may scport more fic- 
tion than truth. In many of these nartatives refer- 
ences to the emperor apply really to the imperial 
representatives in Pulestine. Te assumption that 
not Judah I, but his grandson, Judah IT., is the 
patriarch of the Antonine anecdotes (so Gracız) 
seems untenable in view of the geu- 
His Patri- cral inpression made by the personal- 
axchate. ity of the putrinch; the tradition 
doubtless refers to Judak I, The 
splendor suirounding Judah’s position, a splendor 
such as no other ineumbent of the same oflice en- 
joycd, was evidently due to the favor of the Roman 
rulers. Altkough the Palestinian Jewslad to contend 
with serlous diffeulties, and were perseeuted during 
the patriurch’s tenure of oflice, covering more than 
Afty yoars, yet it’ was on the wlıole a period of peace: 
and one favorable to the activity of the academy. 
Judah I, who nnited in himself al} the qualißeations 
for internal and external authority, was natuml)y 
the chief personage of this period, which was des- 
tinect, in virtoe ofits importance, to close the epoch 
of the Tannalm, and to inangurate definitely with 
Indah I.'s life-work the epoch of the Amoraim. 
Judah’s importance, which gave its distinetive im- 
bress to this period, was characterized at an ennly 
date by the saying that since the time of Moses tlıe. 
Torah and greatness, d.e., knowledge and rank, 
were nmited in no one to the same extent as in Ju- 
duh I. (Git. 59a; Sanlı. 364). . 

It isa curious fact, explalnable by the nature of 
the sources, that only scattered data concerning 
Tudal’s ofeial activity are to be found. These 
data vefer to: the ordination of his pupils (San. öu, 
b): the recommendation of pupils for commmmul 
olices (Yeb. 1054; Yer. Yeb. 182); orders relating 
to the announcement of the new moon (Ver. R. H. 
59a, ubave); amelioration ol the iaw relating to tlıe 
Sabbatical year (Sheb. vi. 4; Yer. Sheb. 37a; comp. 
Hul. 7a, bj, and to deerees relating to tithes in the 
pagan frontier districts of Palestine (Yer. Dem. 2e; 
Iul. 6b). The last-named he was obliged to defeud 
against te opposition of the members of the patıi- 
archal family (Hal, Le). The ameliorations he in- 
tended for the fast of the Ninth of Ab were prevented 
by tlie college (Mey. 5b; Yer. Meg. 706). Many 
religious and legal decisions are recorded as having 
been rondered by ‚Fudah together with his court, the 
college of scholars (Git. v. 6: Oh. xvii. 9; Tosef., 
Shab. iv. 16; see also Yeb. 79b, above; Kid. Tin). 

The authority of Julah’s ofiee was enhanced by 
his wealth, which is referred to in various traditions. 
In Babylon the hyperbolieat statement was subse- 
quently made that Rabbi’s equerry was more 
wealtliy thau King Sapor. Tlie patriarch's house- 
hold was compared to that of the emperor (Ber. 
43a, 57b). In connection with a senteuce by Simeon 


b. Yohai, Simeon b. Menasya praised Judah I. by 
saying that he and his sons united iu thewnselves 
yealth, wisdom, age, houor, and 
essingsof children (Tosef., Sanlı. xi.8; Baraita 
Ab. vi.8). Duringa fanine Judalı opened his gran- 
aries and distributed corn among tlıe needy (B. B. 
8a). Buthe denied himself the pleasures procurable. 
by wealtlı, sayiog: “ Wloever chooses the delights 
of this world will be deprived of te delights of tue 
next world; whoever renounces tlie former will 1C- 
eeive the later” (Ab. R. N. axviil). 
No deßnite statements regarding the redaction of 
the Mishnah, in virtue of which Judah became one 
of the most important personages of 
His Je story, are to be found either in 
tbe Mishnah jtself or in the remaining 
voluminous traditional literature. The 
Mishnah contains many of Judah's 
own sentences, wlıich arc jntroduced 
by the words, “Rabbi says.” The work was com- 
pleted, however, only after Judah’s deatlı, sentences 
by bis son and successor, Gamaliel IIT., being in- 
ciuded also (Ab. ii. 2-4). But no proofs are required 
to show that the Mishnah, aside from this final re- 
vision, is Judaly's work, Both the Talmuds assume 
as a mutter of course tat Judah is the originator of 
tle Misbuab—*“our Mishnah,” as it was called in 
Babylou—and tlıe author of the explanations and 
diseussions velating to its seutences. However, the 
Mishnah, like all the other Hterary documents of 
Jewish tradition, can not be ascribed (0 any one 
anthor in te general acceptance of that term; hence 
Judah is correctly called its redactor, and not its 
author. The Halakal, the most important branch 
of ancient Jewish traditional science, found its an- 
thoritative conclusion in Judah's Mishnah, which is 
based on the systomatic division of the halakic mate- 
ial as formulated by Akiba; Judah following in his 
work the arrangement of the hulakot as tauglıt by 
Meir, Akiha’s foremost pupil (Sanh. S6a). Judah’s 
work in te Mishnah appears both in what he inclu- 
ded and in what le rejected. The mass of tannaitic 
Halakah sentences still found in tlıe Tosefta and in 
the baraitot of both Talınudim shows that Judah 
bad no small task iu selecting the material that he 
included in bis work. Also the formulating of 
halakic maxims on controverted points required 
both his unnsnal technical knowledge and his un- 
disputed authority; and the fact that he did not in- 
variably lay down the rule, but always adınitted 
divergent opinions and traditions both of the pre- 
Hadriaufe time and, more especially, of Akiba's 
eminent pupils, evidences his cireumspection aud his 
consciousness of the Himits imposed upon his author- 
ity by tradition and by its recognized representa- 
tives. For questions relating to the Mishnah, in- 
eluding the one whether Judah edited it orally or in 
writing, see Misusam. 
Among Judah’s contemporaries ju the eurly years 
of his activity were Eleazar b. Simeon, 
Contempo- Ishmael b. Jose, Jose b. Jndab, and 
raries and Simeon b. Eleazar, the sous respective- 
Pupils. iyofSimeon b. Yohai, Jose b. Halafta, 
Judalı b. ‘Tai, and Eleazar b. Sham- 
mua‘; their relations to Judah are discussed in the 
articles under their respective names. The following 
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amang his better-known contemporaries 
may be mentioned: Simon b. Manassch, Phinehas b. 
Jair, Eleazar ha-Kappara and his son Bar Kappara. 
the Babylonian Hi ” non b. Halafta, aud Levi 
. Sissi. Among Bis pupils wo taught as the first, 
generation of Amorainı after his death are: Hanina 
b. Hama and Hoshaiah in Palestine, Rab and Samuel 
in Babylon. 

Judah’s motto (Ab. ii. 1) is divided into three 
parts. In the Srst he answers tlıe question, what 
course a man should follow iu life, with the words: 
#Let him so act tlıat his deeds will be for his own 
slory [L.e., approved by his conseieuce] and praiseil 
by men * (Another auswer by Judah to the same ques- 
Hon is recorded iu Baraita Tamid 28a). Tu tlie second 
part ie remarks that the least commandment should 
be as rigorously observed as the greatest. In the 
third he says that 1he most efleetive preventive of 
sin is the conseiousness “that there is above us an 
eye that sees, an ear that hears, and a book in which 
all the deeds of men are recorded.” His deep velig- 
ious feeling appears in his explanation of certalu 
vassnges of Seripture—T Sam. axviil. 15; Amos iv. 
13, v. 15; Zeph. ii. 3; Lam. iil. 29; Eeel. sül. 14— 
which reminded him of the divine judgment and of 
the uncertainty of nequittal, and made him weep 
. Hay. 77a; Lev. R. xavi.; Midr. Shemuel 


xxir.). 
Judah was, indeed, easily moved to teus, Ieex- 
claimed, sobbing, in reference tothree.difierent stories 
of martyrs whose deaths made them worthy of future 
life: “One man earns his world in am haur, while 
another requires many years” (Ab. Zarah 10b. 17a, 
18a; for a sentence by Judalı on the yanking of the 
pious in tlıe future wortd see Sifre, Deut. 47). He 
began to weep when Elisha b. Abuya's (Aher's) 
dangbters, who were soliciting alıns, reminded him 
of their father’s learning (Yer. Hag. 76; 
Hag. 1b). And in a legend relating to his meeti 
widı Phinehas b. Jair (Hul. Tb) he is represented as 
tearfully admiring the pious Phinehas' uuswerving 
steadfastness, protected by a higher power. Ile 
was freynently interrupted by tears when explaining 
Lam. ii. 2 and illustratiug tlie passage by stories of 
tedestruction of Jerusalem and of tıe Temple (Fam. 
R. ii. 2; comp Yer, Ta’an. 68d). Hiyya found him 
wceoping during his last ilness because deatlı was 
about to deprive him of theopportunity of sndying 
the Torah and of fulölling the commandments (Ket, 
1030). The following story slows his delicacy of 
feeling. Hesaid to.a calf, which, while being led 
to the slaughtering-block, looked at him with tear- 
ful eyes, as if secking prolection: “Go; for thon 
hast been crented for this purpose!” To this 
unkind attitude toward the suffering animal he 
aseribed his years of illness, which he vore with 
great resignation, Once, when his daughter was 
about to kill a small animal which was in her way, 
he said to her: “Let it Hve, child; for it is written 
(Ps. exiv. 9: ‘His [the Lord’s] tender 
His _ mereies are over all’” (B. M. Sa; 
Character. Gen. R. xxsiii.). His appreciation of 
animal life appears also in the prayer 
which he said when eating meat or eggs (Ver. Ber. 
106): *Blessed be the Lord who has created many 


and pupils | iving being.” When wine seventz ycazs old cured 


him of a protracted iliness, he prayed: “Biessed be 
the Lord, who has given His world into the hands 
of guardians” (Ad. Zaralı 40V). He privately re- 
ited daily the following supplieation on Kuishing 
die obligatery prayers (Ber. 6b; comp. Shab. 30h): 
“May it be Thy will, my Godand the God of my 
fathers, to protect me against the impudent and 
against impudenee, from Ind men and bad compun- 
ions, from severe sentenees and severe plalutills, 
whether a son of the covenaut or not.” Inregard 
tote inelination to sin (* yezer ha-ra‘”) he said: “It 
is like a person faeing punishment on aeconnt of rob- 
bery who necuses his trmveliug companion as an ac- 
‚complice, since he himself can nolonger escape, This 
dad inchination rensons in the same way: “Since I 
am destined to destraction in the future world, I 
will cause man to he Jestroyed also" (Ab. R. N- 
xvi.). Ibis not unlikely that Judah was the author 
of the parable of the blind aud the Jame with wich 
hie is said to bave Ülustrateil in a conversation with 
Antoninus the judgment of the body and tie soul 
after death (Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, 2; Saul. Pla, 
b; see a similar parable by him in Eccl. R. v. 10). 
The impulse to sin is the topic of auother conversn- 
tion between Judalı and Antoninus (Gen. R, aXsiv.; 
Sanlı. 9b). Judalh’s sentence, “Let ilıy sceret be 
kuowan only to thyself; and do not tell thy neighhor 
augtliing which thou pereeivest may not fltly be 
listeued to” (Ab. R. N. .), exhorts to self- 
knowledge aud cirenmspection. On one occasion, 
when at a meal his pupils expressed their prefer- 
ence for soft tongue, he made tlisan opportunity to 
say, tonzues be soft in your mutual in- 
tereonise” (Le, "Speak gently without dispnting ”; 
Lev. R. ssxili., beginning). The following sentence 
shows a deep iusicht into tlıe social order: "The 
world needs both the perfumer and tie tanner: but 
happy ie who engages in the fragrant trade; and 
wo to him who engages In Ihe vile-smelling trade! 
The world needs both the male and tle female: 
bt happy he who has male children; and wo to 
hin who has fomale children ” (Pes. 654; IXid. 82b: 
comp. Gen. RM. 2 He pinises the value .of 
work by saying tat. it proteets hoth from gossip 
and from nced (Ab. R. N., Recension B, ax.) The 
adminisimtion of justiee has taken its place beside 
the Decalogne (Ex. xx., xx); the order of the 
world depends on justice (A. V. * judgment,” Prov. 
ssix. 4): Zion is delivered by justice (Isa. 3. 97); the 
pious are praiscd for their justice (Ps. evi. 8). 
Judah suns np the experienees of a loug life spent 
in leamiog and in teaching in the confession, which 
also throws light upon hischaruoter, “I 
Sayings on have leared much from my masters, 
Study. more from my colleagues than From 
my masters, and more from my pü- 
pils than from alt he others” (Mak. 10a; Tan., Ta’an. 
70). Judah ivdientes that one can also learn 
from a young teacher: “Do not look to the jug, 
but to its eoutents: many a new jung is full of 
old wine; and many am old jug does not even 
contain new wine” (Ab. jv. 20). He forbade his 
pupils 10 study on tie public highway (probably 
in order to put a stop to abuses), basing his 


souls, in order to support by them the soul of every | prohibition on his interpretation of Cant. vii. 2 
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{M. X. 16a, b); and be deduced from Prov. i. 20 the 
doctrine, “ Whoever studies the Torah in secret will 
find public renown tIrough his scholarship ” (22.). 
Ho connected with Deut. xi. 12 the question: “ Why 
isit written, “for won the Eternal, thıy God, cares’? 
Does not God care for all countries? The answer ; 
“ Seriptnreinenns to say that altlıongh God seenis to 
care only for the lund of Israel, yet for itssuke He 
also cares for all other countries. God is sinilarly 
called the protector of Israel (Ps. exzi. 0), although 
He protects all men (according to Job xü. 10), but 
only for tie sake of Israel ’” (Sifre, Dent. 38). Ac- 
eording to Joshua b. Levi, Judah interpreicd Jer. 
xlix. 20 to mean that the Romans, the destroyers of 
the Temple, will in time be destroyed by the Per- 
sians (oma 10a). 

In Judah’s Bible exegesis those portions may be 
vote«l in which he undertakes to harmonize contlict- 
ing Biblicul statemeuts. Tlrus he harmonizes (Mek., 
Bo, 14) tlie contradietions bewweeu Gen. xv, 18.(“400 
years”) and verse 16 of the same chapter (“the 
fourth generation”); BE . 16 and Deut. v. 18 (öd, 
ro, Bahodesh, 8); Num. 35 anıl 26. (Sifre, 
'Num. 84); Deut, xiv. 13 and Lev. xi. 14 (Hnl. 68b). 
The eouwradietion between Gen. i. 25 and verse 4 
of that ehapter, in the latter of which passages 
among the ereatures erented on the sixtli day is in- 
eluded as a fourch entegorg the “living souls”—n 
category not included in vorse Judah explains by 
saylog that tlıls expression designates the denons, 
for whom God did not create bodies beeause the 
Sabbatlı had come (Gen. R. vii., end). 

Noteworthy among the other numerous Seriptural 
interpretations which have been handed down in 
Judah's name arc those in which he cleverly intro- 
duces etymological explanations, as of the follow- 
ing: Bx. sis. 8-9 (Shab, 97a); Lev 40 (Sık 
350); Num. xv. 38 (Sifre, Num. 115); II Sam. xvi 
27 (Midr. Teh. to Ps. ii. 1); Joel i. 17 (Yer. Peah 
20b); Ps, . 7 (Mek., Bo, 16). 

David did not really eommit sin with Bath-sheba, 
but only intended to do so, according to Judah's 

interpretation of tlie words “to do the 

Use of evil” (II Sum. xü. 9). Rab, Judah’s 

Scripture, pupil, aseribes this apology for King 
David to Judah’s desire to justify his 
ancestor (Shab. 50a). A senteuce praising King 
Hezekiah (Hl. 6b) and an extenuntiog opinion of 
Kiug Ahaz (Rev. R. xxxvi.) have also been handed 
down in Judah's nme. Characteristie of Judas 
appreciation of te Haygadalı is his interpretation 
ot the word * wa-yagged” (Ex. xix. 9) to tlıe effect 
that (he words ot Moses attracted the hearts of his 
heurexs, like the Haggadah (Shab. 37a). The anee- 
dote related iu Cant. R. i. 16 (comp. Mek., Beshallah, 
Shirah, 9) indicates ‚Tudah's meihods of attracting 
his hearers’ attention in his discourses. 

Judah was especially fond of the Book of Psalms 
(see ‘Ab. Zurah 19a; Midr. Teh. to Ps. iii. 1). He 
paraphrased tbe wish expressed by David in Ps. 
xix. 14, “Let the words of my mouth... be 
acceptable in thıy sight,” thus: May the Psulms 
have been composed for the coming generations; 
may they be writteu down forthem; and may those 
that read tem be rewarded like those that study 
halakie sentences” (Midr. Teh, to Ps. i. 1). In refer- 

YIL-22 


ence to the Book of Job he said that it was impor- 
tant if only because ft presented the sin and punish- 
ment of thıe generations of the Flood (Gen. R. xxvi., 
end). He proves from Ex. xvi. 3öthat in the ar- 
rangement of the sections of the Torah there is no 
chronological order {Sifre, Num. 64). Relerring to 
the prophetic books, he says: “ All the Prophets be- 
gin with denunciations and end with comfortings” 
(Midr. Teh. to Ps. iv. 8). Xvon the genealogical 
portions of tlıe Book of Chronicles must be inter- 
preted (Ruth R. i., begiuning). It appears from a 
note in Pesik. R. xlvi. (ed. Friedmann, p. 187a) 
that tiere was a hasgadic collection containing 
Judah’s answers to exegeticul questions, Among 
these questions may Iuve been the one which 
‚Judah's son eon addressed to him (according to 
Midr. Teh. to Ps. csvii. 1). 
Judal’s death is recorded in a touching account 
(Yer. Kl. 32b; Ket. 104a; Ver. Ket. 3ön; Ecel, R. 
vi. 11, ix. 10). No one had the heart 
His Death. to anuounce the pawriarch’s demise to 
the anxiotis people of Seppharis, until 
the clever Bar Kappara broke the newsin a parable, 
seyiug: “The heavenly host and carth-born men 
held the tables of tlıe covenant: then tlıe heavev!y 
host was vietorious and seized Ihe tables.” Ju- 
dah’s testamentary wishes, which referred to his 
suceessor aud to his family as well as to his inter- 
ment, have Jikewise been handed down (W.), In 
accordance with his express desire he was buried at 
Bet She’arim, where Ihe lad lived at one time and 
where he had long since prepared his tomb (Ket. 
103, below); but, according to the work * Gelilot 
Ere2. Yisrael,” his tomb was shown at Sepphoris, 
BIBLIOGRAPRY ; Hammrger, AR; B, 7. i 4-30: Bacher, Ar. 
Bi Beh 7. und die Städte 


" il, Moses Kunftz, Bel 
1 Ylennan 26% and ie bibHograpbr 10 the articie „An« 


tominun. 
es WB 


JUDAH II.: Patriarch; son of Gamaliel III. and 
grandson of Judah I. ; live at Tiberias in the mid- 
die of the third century. In the sources he is called 
“Judah,” “Judah Nest’alı” ha-Nasi”), aud oc- 
casionally “Rabbi” like his srandfather; as Judah 
ATI. isalso designated as * Judalı Nesi’ah,” it is often 
Aiflieult, sometimes impossible, to determine which 
one of these patrinrchsisreferred to. In halakie tradi- 
tion Judah II. was especially known by three ordi- 
nances deereed by him and his academy; one of 
these ordinances veferred to a reform of the divorce 
laws (Ver. Git. 43d: Git. 46b). Especially famous 
was the decree permitting theuse of oil prepared by 
pagaus, incorporated in the Mishnalı with the sune 
formula used in connection with decrees of Ju- 
dah L—*Rabbi and his court permitted” (“Ab. 
Zarah ii. 9; comp. Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah iv. 11). This 
ordiuance, which abrogated an old luw, was recog- 
nized as authoritative in Babylonia by Samuel and, 
subsequently, by Rab, wlıo at first hesitated to ac- 
eept jt (see Ver. “Ab. Zarah 41d; ‘Ab. Zarah 37a). 
Simlai, the fannous haggadist, endeavored to induce 
the patriarch to abrogate also the prohibition against 
usiug bread prepared by pagaus. Judah, however, 
refused to do so, alleging that he did not wish his 
academy to be called tlie “loosiug court” (Ab. 
Zarah 37a). Judah could not carry out his intention 


Fugah 


rasch Deren 
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of omitting the fast-day of the Ninth of Ab when it N 
fell on the Sabbath (Ver. Meg. 70b; Meg. 2b). The 
patriareh was by no means regarded by his great 
Contemporaries as their equal in scholatship, as ap- 
pears from a curious meeting bewween Yanaal and 
Judah IL. (see B, B. 111a, b; another version oecurs 
in Yer. Sao. 16a, where Johanan accompanies 
Yannai). 
Hoshaialı v 


Meg. TOd; Mer. 7a, b 
rofutcs an inimical opinion on hereticsat the vequest 
of the patriarch, Judah I. is probably meant; sec 
Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” j. 9). Together with 
Fosına b. Levi, Judah assisted at Laodicen at the 
reception of a female proselyte into Judaism (Ver. 


Yeb. SU). Jouathan b. Eleazar was 

Relations Nis companion at the baths of Gadara 
with (Ver. Kid. Hd). The relations be- 
Johanan. icon the patriareh and Johanan, the 


leader of the Academy of Tiberias, 

seem to Inve been friendiy (Ta’ın. 2a); Johanan 
accepted the regular material support offered to him 
by the pniriarch (Sofah 21a). Tle also induced the 
patriarch to visit Simeon ben Lakish, wlo had fied 
from Tiberins in consequence of having made offen- 
sive remarks in rogard to the dignity of te patri- 
avchare, and Invite him to return (Ver. Saul. 104; 
Yer. Hor, 470; Midv. to Sam. vii.). 
On nnother oceasion it was Simeon ben Lakish 
who sueccedel in softenlug Judah’s indignation 
towurd a daring preacher, Jose of Maon, who hai 
denouncedl the zapneity of the patriarehal house 
(Ver. Sanhı. 204; Gen. R. Ixıx.). Simeon ben 
Lakish, moreover, seems t0 Iave ex A elie patri- 
arch to unselfisimess. * Takenothing, "said he, “so 
that you will have to give nothing {to the Roman 
authöonities]” (Gen. R. Ixx.). Simeon ben Lakislı 
also vemiuded the patriarch of the need of providing 
for elementary elneation in the varfous cities, refer- 


(01 


Jndah was not so un- 
important: in the Hekt of the Halakah as mielt ap- | 
pear from some af the detailsmentioned above, since | 


1196; sce Bacher, 2.e. 1. 347). 


'h, who was not, his pupil, hands 
5 of halakic senteneesin tbe name 


Simcon ben Li 
down a whole s 


of “Judah Nesi'ah” (( Judah IL; sec “ Sede: 
Dorot,” ci kileison, ii. 177; Halevy, “ Dorot Ia- 
Rishonim,” ii. 30et seq.). 'Simeon ben Lakish doubt- | 


less suryived Judah and repcated his tradition. 
Simeon handed dowu alsosome of Indal’shageudic 
sentences (sco Shab. 119b; Ver. M. RK. 82e). The pas- 
save (Nazir 200) refering to Simeon ben Lakish as 
ting before Judah” and explaiving a micrash 
does not, refer to him as a pupil, but as.a member of 
the college. ’Ehis view is supported by ‘Ab. Zurahı 
6b, which spenks ot Simeon as “sitting before Tudalı 
Nosi'ah”; here the patriareh asks Simeon what to 
do in a certain case, and Simeon elenıly appears as ; 
the better halakist, not as the patriarch’s pupil, 
Tndalı's relations {0 the seliolars of his time 
general appear Irom the following eontroversy in 
reference to Ps. xxiv. 6: “One of them says: "The 
time is adapted to the leader |* parnas”} ’; another 


: in tho context. 
; areh probably during the close of the third and the 


‚ (Ver. Hi 


says: “The leader is adapted to the tme’” (Ar. 
17a). It was probably the patrisrch who expressed 
the opivion that the Jender is adapted to the time in 
which he is called to leadership, and that he must 
not be blamed far hisown incapacity, Inthenbove- 
mentioned meeting between Judah and the daring 
preacher Jose of Maon (Gen. R. \sxx.; Yer. Sunlı, 
%04) it is the Intter wlio utters the maxim, “As the 
On another occasion Judah 
incapaeity. Once during a 
dronght he had ordered a fast aud prayed in vain 
for rain, Thereupon he said, “ What a difference 
between Samuel ol Ramalı [referriug to 1 Sam. xül. 
18] and Judah, the son of Gamaliel! Wo t0 the time 
ieh has such.a tent-peg, and wo to me that I have 
come atsuchatime!” Rain soon fell in eonsequence 
of this self-abasement (Ta’an. AR). 

Yarlous stories of Judah's youth, referring to him 
and his brother Hillel, have been preserved. “Judah 
and IIiNel, the sons of R. Gamaliel [Gumaliel TIL.|, 
on their trip to Kabul, in Galilee, and to Biri” 
(Tosef., Mo’cd, ii., end; Yer. Pos. 30d; Pes. 31a) 
“oflend against the custons of batlı places, Tu 
Kabul they meet with a solemn recoption” (Sem, 
vi). Grütz identißes this Hiltel, Judah’s brotlier, 
with the “patriareh Joullos” ('TolAho marpäpzug). 
with whom Origen eouversed al Ciesarea on Biblical 
subjeeis (Origen on Prulms, 1. did; sen Grütz, 
* Gesch.” %d ed., iv. 250, 433; * Monatssehrift,” 1881, 
pp. 443 e£ seg.); but as Hilel himselt was not & 

Patriarch, it may be assumed that: it 


Relations was Judal who converscd with ( 
with gen. Origen probably misread SOYAOL 
Origen. for [OYAAY. This assumption agrees 


witlı the above-mentioned statement 
abont Hoshaialı's close relntions with the patıl- 
arch, for it may be assumed as a fact that Hoshaiıh 
had interenurse with Origen at Orvsarea (* Monats- 
schrift," Le; I. Q. R.” I. 357-860; Bacher, “Ag. 


Bintinanary: Grätz, Gesch. 2a ed, iv. Al, 
Men. pp. 3a et sei; Weiss, Der, I. 65 
Dorni ha-Rishontn, hi. 36 et eg. and passim 
Pat. Amor. 
s 
JUDAH II.: Patriarch; son of Gamaliel IV. 

and grandson of Judah TI. The sonrees do not dis- 

tinguish between Judah I. aud Judah TIL, and, 
since the ülle * Nesi’ah” was borme by both, which 
olthe two eitation is mennt by “Judah Ne- 
sl’ah” can be guthered only from internal evidence, 
espeeially Lrom the names of the scholars mentioned 
Judah II. held the ofice of patri- 


w.B. 


besioning of the fourth century. Ile was a pupil 
of ‚Johanan (d. 279); inagnestion regarding the Lime 
of tie new moon, which hie sent to Ammi, he intro- 
Auces a sentenee tauglt to him by Johunan with the 
words: * Kuow that R. Johanan has tanght us thus 
all bislife long” {R. IL. 0a). Inuconversation with 
the famous haggadist Samuel b. Nahman, he r 

toahaggadiesentenceby Bleazarb. Pedat(Yer. Hag. 
77a; Gen. R. sii.). Judah II. commissioned To- 
hanan’s pupils Ami and Assi, who direeted the 
Academy of Tiberias after Eleazar's death, to organ- 
ize the schools for children in the Palestinian eities 
; Pesilk. 120); Ammi espesially ap- 
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pears as his councilor in Iaggadie questions (Bezah 
&a; M. K. 1%, 17a; ‘Ab. Zarah 336), Once he 
questionel Ammi regarding tle meming of Isa. 
xxvi. 4 (Men. 294); he also visited the batlıs of Gu- 
dara with Ami (Yer. "Ab. Zaralı 42a, 4b). 

Ammi protested against the number of fast-lays 
which Judah set in times of trouble, saying that the 
community should not be overburdened (Fa‘an. 14a, 
b). Once 1lelbo, a pupil of the above-mentioned 
Samuel b, Nahman, reqnested Judah, who had ab- 
senteil himself from a fust-day service held in the 
public square of the city, to take part intheservice, 
which wonkd thereby become more eflicacious (Yı 
Ta'an. 650). The prominent amora Jeremiahissuid 
(Yer. Meg. 74) to have repronched Judah in a letter 
Sor hating his friends and loving his enemies (comp. 
II Sam, xix. 6). Germanus, Judah’s Roman slave, 
is mentioned several times (er, Shab. Sc; Yer. 
Yon 45b; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarıh 42u). The most impor- 
tant event of Jwlah IUL.’s patriarchate is the visit 
of the emperor Dioeletian to Palestine (sue Jrw. 
Excve. iv. 606, where * Judah III.” shoukl be reud 
instead of “Judah 2L.”). One Friday the patriarch 
was enlled upon hurriedly 60 visit Divcletiau at 
Cresaren Philippi, and his extraordinarily quick 
journey thither from Tiberins gave rise to a legend 
(Yor. Wer. vil., end; Gen. R. Ixil) in which (he 
aged Samuel b. Nahman appears. (Ou te Church 
father Kpiphanius’ reference to the patriarch seu 
Grätz, *Gesel.” Al ed,, iv. 4983.) When Judah III 
die (e, 320) Hiyya bar Abba compellel his col- 
league Ze‘era, who was of priestly descent, to ig 
in honor ofthe deal patrinreh, the prei 'ions to be 
observed by the Aaronides (Ver. Ber. Gb; Na ID, 
©). This scene took place in tie * ague of the 
vine” at Sepphoris; heuce it is to be assumed thmt 
‚Judah LIT. was buried at Sepploris. He was suc- 
edle by his son Hillel II. 

Dapraocmanıt tz, Gesch. 2u ei, iv. 30 exe 


Dorot ha-Risbondun ii. 
8 


Halevy, 


B. 


Ww 
JUDAH IV.: Patriarch; son of Gamaliel Y. and 


grandson of Hillel II. Beyond his name and ıbe 


st two lecndes of 


inet (hat he ofieiated during the 
the fourth oeutury, nothing is known of him. He 
is probably identieal with che “ Judah Nosi’ahı” 


adldressed n question on Ruth iii, 7 to te haggaı 
Phinchas b. Hama (Ruth R. v.; Bacher, “Az. Pal. 
“> ji. 312). With his son Gamaliel VI. the 
rchate of IHillel's descendunts ceased in Pules- 


Binmocranuv: 224 0, iv. BSH AS 


SR. WEB 


JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM: Pupil of Rashi; 
fonrishwe at she beginning of the twelfth century. 
He studied under Rashi with Shemaiah (father-in- 
huw of Rasıbum), with whom he was euguged in 
Niterary work. Together they arranged the posthu- 
mons Wwritings of their teacher, and edited, in ne- 
ordunce with oral instrmetions, a work on the Pass- 
over rite. This work is citel in the Tosafot (Pes. 
1lda), Rashi and Shemalah being named as its 
authors. 


Rınta 


Grätz, 


Gross, Gattin Furtaien, p. 8. 


ERAPHY: 


A. Pe. 


who 
| 


j teneh, 


! Kodesh ” (Wilmersdorf, 3724). 


JUDAH B. ABUN (in Arabic, Abu Zaka- 
riyya): Spanish post; Hved in Seville. He was 
probably the som of that Abun 10 wIom Moses ihn 
Exra delicated several pocms and whose death Ibn 
Erra bewailed in an elegy (“ Diwan,” No. 12; “Mo- 
natsschrift,” x}. 198). Judah is elasscd, in Moses 
1 Ezra’s works on poetty, among the Spanisl: po- 
ets, and his scholarsbip is highly praised by Judah 
a-Levi. Outy one short pocmı of Judah’s has sur- 
vived; it was addressed ju foken of friendslip to 
Judah ha-Levi, who answered it by auother (Judah 
ha-Levi, “ Diwan,” ed. Brody,i. 88, No. 63), Judah 
b. Abun is not identieal witl Judah Samuel ‘Abbas 
b. Abun, the author of a well-known “ ‘akedah.” 


IOGRAPHY: Geiger, Jehude ha-Lexi, p. 142; Brody, in 
Hebr. Bibl. li. 118. 
H. B. 


JUDAH B. AMMI: Palestinian amora of the 
third geueration (tl cent.); theson, perlups, oft 
eelebrated R. Ammi (Bacher, “Ar. Pal. Amo: 
His house was a reudezvous for scholar 
R. Ze‘era, when exbausted by study, would sit at 
hold of ‚Judah's house, 30 that as the rab- 
ame and went he could rise in their honor (‘Er. 
28b). Judeh b. Ammi trausmitted a number of 
halakie decisions ja tie name of Simeon b, Lakish 
(Ver. Ter. ii. 3). 

v: Leltprin, Seuer ha-Dorot, ii. 182; Ag. Pal. 


A.8. W. 


JUDAH ARYEH LÖB BEN JOSHUA HÖ- 
SCHEL: Rabbi at Slutsk, goverument of Minsk, 
tussia, in the middle of tie eighteenth century. 
He was the author of "Torah Or” (Berlin, 1745), 
halakot concerning tıe reading and writing of the 
Law and the rudiwents of Helrew grammar. tr 
dah wrote also a work enfitled “Sha'agar Arych,” 
mentioned by him in the twentierh chapter of the 
preceding work. 
Beujacob, Ozar ha-Scfartm, D. bH, 


BIRLIOGKAPNY : 


1. Bn. 


JUDAH ARYEH OF MODENA. Sec Leox 
(Ivoam Ansen) om Movuna. 

JUDAH ARYEH BEN ZEBI HIRSCH: 
French Hebraist; Nourished in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; borm iu Krotoschin, Germany. 


te lived at Avignon and Carpentras, and i' 
ally called after the Iatter town. 
thor of: 
brew dietionary, in which special attention 
to proper names, ineluding the 

“Geza‘ Yehndah” 
In 


He was tlie au- 
“Ohole Yehndah ” (Jessnitz, 1719), a He- 
s paid 

nd 


etymology; 
(Offenbach, 1732), a short cor 
introduction to the former wo) 
us two otlier works of his: “Pene 
Arych” and “Helek Yehudalı,” both ou tlız Penta- 
The grammatical essay wbieh preceded the 
“Helck Yehudah” was published with a German 
translation under the title “ Yesol Leslion ha- 
A Hebrew manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2300, 9 contains a gram- 
matiea} pocm, beginning Dy Toy", and a commen- 
tury by Judah, to which are added tlıe paradigms of 


eordance. 
Judah ment; 


Judah ben Asher 
Judah ben Eli 
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the verbs, with a Hebrew-German translation, and 
some grammatical mies. 
BinviorrArny: Gross, Gallin Judaien, pp. 612-513; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bol. col. 13:8. 

T. N. Ser. 

JUDAH BEN ASHER: German Talmudist; 
later, rabbi of Toledo, Spain; born in western Ger- 
many June 30, 1270; died at Toledo July 4, 1349; 
brother of Jacoz zen Asıter (“Baal ha-Turim ”). 
These dates are deduced from the evidence fur- 
nished by Judab’s testament and epitaphs (Luzzat- 
to, *Abue Zikkaron,” No. 5; see Schechter in “ Bet 
Talmud,” iv. 340-346, 872-379), 

At the age of thirteen, according to the custom of 
the Germau Talmndists of tat epoch, Judalı began 
vel. He set ont for Spain July 18, 1288, aud 
cd at Toledo April 7, 1285, consuming almost 
two years in his journey. He does not appear to 
have stayed long in Toledo; for in 1286 he nar- 
vied tlıe dangliter of his oldest brother, Jehiel, wo 
is not known to have left Germany before 1305. 
‚After herdenth he married the danghterof Solomon, 
another brother of Iis. In 1305 his father, Asıten 
2, Jeuner, who was then obliged to leave Germany, 
sent Judah before him into Spain in order tonrauge 
for his sottling there. 


Judah says in Is testament that when he Dvst | 


came to Toledo he could mot profit much by the 
Spanish Talmudists. as he understood neither their 
witing nor {heir language; and as he had some 
eyes he could not even occupy himself with wri- 
ting. After his fatber's death (1321 or 1926) Tudah 


was eloscu by the Toledo community as his sucees- | 
teem | 


sor iu the rabbinate. He was held in great 
by to members of Iis eongregution, and when, on 
account of some disagreement, he mnuffested n 
sire to remove to Seville, they urged him to remain 
and dowbled his salary, Still, he was not favorabiy 
inclined toward Spain; for he recommended his äve 
sous to emigrate to Germuny, his native countr, 
Aslıer, Judah's father, had ordained that every 
member of bis family showld give for charitable pur- 
poses a title of his earnings, aud that three-fourtbs 
of the amount of such tirhe shonld be confided to 
two trustees for distribution among the poor. In 
the agreement sigued by Asher and his sons on Oct. 
20, 1314, Judah and his brother Jacob were ap- 
pointed trustees (see Jacor n. Asnıen). Judahap- 
proved heurtily of this charitable Tustitution, and ur 
his request, on Scpt. 18, 1348, his sons signed an 
gement making a similar arrangement in reward 
to the disposition of their own camings (Bet Tal- 
mud, iv. 377 


) 
Judah was a recognizeil authority on rabbinies; 
and his responsa, together with a fragment of his 
commentary on Shabbat, were published, under the 
tille of *Zikron Yehudalı,” by David Cussel (Berlin, 

1846) 
BIRLIOGRAPNY: Cassel, introduction to Zikmn Yehudah; 
Geh, 34 ed., vii. 301-302; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodt. 


M. SEL. 


JUDAH B. BABA: Tanaa of the second cou- 
tury; martyred (nt the age of seveuty) during the 
persceutions under Hadrian. At that time tlıe gov- 
erument forbade, among other things, the ordination 


of rabbis, an infraction of the Jaw being punished 
by ıhe death of botlı ordainer and ordaiued and hy 
the destruction of the city in wbieh the ordinntion 
took place. Judah b. Baba nevertheless called tn- 
gether five-according to ollers, seven—lisciples 
qualified for ordination, took them to a defile be- 
tween Usha and Shefara‘ın, and duly ordained them, 
They were detected, and while his diseiples, at his 
urging, Ned, hie, t00 old and fecble to flee, was sin 
by the Ronıan soldiery, wo burted 800 javelins at 
his body (San. 14a). So great was Ihe Fear of the 
Romans that people did not dare even to praise him 
pobliely. 
In tie Haggadalı he not only appcars as an an, 
, but is the subject of many sayings and 
egenae. He was kuown as “the Hasid,” and it is 
said that wherever the Talmud speaks of “the 
id,” either he or Judah b. Dlai is mean; he was 
‚dere by his contemporaries as perfecrly stain- 
103). From eight (or eighteen) y 
death he enjoyed little sleep; he fu 
ıty-six years in siiecession; and lie defedt 
u eror of am in his presence (Jeiliuck, “B. 


In the i akt, he was teanthor of some deci- 
sions; he also transmittel a number of Important 
halakot (’Eduy. vi.), Ihe most remarkable beivg 
that one witness to te death of the husband issulli- 
eieut to justily permitting te wife to marry agaln 
(Hamburger, “R. B. T.” ii. 451). Akiba was his 
{ul opponent in halakie.disputes(Bacher, 


104: Bacher. «10, Ze 
1.363; Yrankel, Da 
ENTER. 3a hard BB Weise 


AS W. 


JUDAH BEN BARZILLAT (usunily called 
Al-Bargeloni =" tlıe Barcelonian ”}: Spanish Tal- 
inudist of the end of the eleventh and the beginning 
of the wwelith century. Almost nothing is known 
of his life. Hecame of a very distinguished family, 
on account of which he was not seldom calleil “In 
” {the prince), a title of honor borne also by his 
descendants io Barcelona. 

It is very doubtful if ‚Tndah was a pupil of Isuuc 
db. Reuben, as some have asserted; nor can the 
naıncs of his own pupils, and whether Abralıum b 
Isaae (RARaD II.) of Limel was among them, be 
it is that Abraham ben Isunc 
kuew Judah personally and consulted him in diNi- 
eult cases. Judah once had a controversy with his 
learneıl fellow eitizen Abraham b. Hiyya. The lut- 
ter, it seeins, d to postpone a wedding because 
the stars displayed unfavorable omens, while Judah 
held such a course to be contrary to law, since the 
regarding of omens is forbidden in the Seriptures. 
Judah was one of tlıe greatest codißers of tlıe Mid- 
die Ages, although, with the exception of a fow 
fragmeuts, his writings in this department have 
been Jost. They are often eitel as authoritative, 
however, by Rabad IT, Isaac b. Abba Mari (for 
both of whom he is simply “Ha-Rab,” or “ Ha-Rab 
ha-Mehabber”), Abraham b. David (RABaD TIL), 
and Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi. 

The works of Maimonides aud Judah b. Asher, 
published a century later, caused Judah's endex 
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Judah ben Asher 
Judah ben Eli 


to be neglected, although individual scholars down 
to the sixteenth century made use of it. From 
quotations found in works of more than forty au- 
thors it is scen that Judah codified the whole law, 
ritual and civil. His “Sefer ba-'Tttim,” of which 
Manuseript fragments exist in the library of Jewe’ 
College, London (Hirschfeld, in “J.Q. R.” xiv. 191- 
192), is cited byname. Tlie fragments contain regu- 
lations for the Sabbath; but the book originally in- 
eluded not oulyregulations for tie Sabbath festivals 
and the New Moon, but also nearly all tlıe material 
treuled OF in the Arst part of te Tur, and probably 
even more than this. Part of tlie *Sefer ha-“Ittim ” 
is printed in Coronel’s “Zeker Natan” (pp. 120 ei 
seq., Vienna, 1872). The part of the codex which 
deals with marriage laws and kindred topics iscalled 
by some *Seder Nashim ”; by others, “ Yihus She’er 
Bosar.” The civil law was contained in the “ Sefer 
ha-Dinim ” (so rend by Halberstam instead of “Sefer 
In-Dayyanim”), which was.divided into üve “ gates,” 
and the extont of which may be judged from that 
portion of it published as “Sefer ha-Shetarot” (S, 
1. Halbexstam, Berlin, 1998), embracing 138 pages, 
and trearingof the different formsof contracts ac- 
coding to rabbinien! law. 

Besides tlıis halakic work Judah wrote a detailed 
comnentary on the “Sefer Yezirah.” Like most 
commentaries on this remarkable book, that by 
‚Judah helps little to au understaudiug of the text; 
on the contrary, jt contains Judah’s own rather 
diffuse, half-mystical, half-pbilosophical theologieal 
diseussions. The author betrays, besides, an as- 
tonisbing familiarity with the Talmudie-Midrashie 
titerature, and gives extraets from works of tie 
Geonim which are otherwise inkuown. 

Judah was acquainted with the philosophical 
writings of Saadia and of Samuel b. Hoplıni, but 
not with those of Solomon ibn Gabirol and Bahya. 
He shows little talent for dealing with theologienl 
or philosophical subjects. He urgues strenuousiy 
against to charge made by the Karmites that the 
Rubbis favored anthropomorphisms. The “Sefer 
Yezirah” was first published by Halberstam in 1885 
(Berlin). 
trentise on the preparation of scrolls of the 
Law, publisheil by E. Adler in *J, Q. R.” ix. 681- 
716, is attributed to Judah, but hardiy with sul 
cient reason. In his commentary fo the *Sefer 
Yezirah” Judah mentionsanother of hisown works, 
“ Zemannim,” about which nothing Turtherisknown. 
To judge from certain allusions of Judalı it would 
scum tat he wrote a commentary also on the Bible; 
at any rate he had planned such a work. 
Binuioerasuy; Bach 

.J xvii. 2-81, 
hi ie Introdnctk 

an the Safer Tezi tarot; 1. 

R. x. 10-167 n, in ndditions to Judah’s Fezireh 


Kaut: 
egmmentuy ; IB. Weise in Plo-dsif, ie. 221235; Zuüz, in 
Ontalogus . . . Lipsichsis, p. 321. Le 


8. 
JUDAH B. BATHYRA. See Baraıra, 


JUDAH BENVENISTE. Sce Bexvoxiste. 


JUDAH DE BLANIS (called also Laudadeus 
Judah”) Blanis): Italian physician; lived at 
Perugia in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
David de Pomis, in his “De Medico Helmxo,” 


} 


counts Judah among the most prominent Italian 
physicians. _He was a diligent student of Cabala, 
aud associated much with Emanuel of Beneveato, 
the editor of the “Tikkune Zohar.” In 1553 Judah 
caused a copyist to prepare for him a copy of Ihe 
eabalistic work “Sefer ba-Kanch.” It is probable 
that Judah de Blanis is identical with Judah ben 
Solomon, who in 1523 copied several letters from 
Jerusalem, and with a certain Judah ben Solomon 
de Blanis (913537) of Pesaro, whose authority Lam- 
pronti (*Pahad Yizhak,” iii. 6a) invokes. 

PintiogRaPLY: Grätz, Gech, ie. &2: Bell, Jahrl. =. 

K. . Br. 

JUDAH THE BLIND. See Yenvpar zen 
Nauman. 

JUDAH OF CORBEIL: Tosafist of the thir- 
teenth century. He wrote tosafot toa great num- 
ber of Talmudieal treatises, and is quoted in the 
“Kol Bo” (No. 87, on Berakot), in the Tosafor Ye- 
shanin (on Yoma 14a), in the tosafot of Asheri (to 
Yeb. 14a; Ker. 172; Kid. 16b; Naz, 65b; Zeb. 37b), 
and in the *Shiftah Mekubbezet” of Bezalee] Aslı- 
kenazi (on B. K. 706). Judah was also the author 
of ritual deeisions which are fouud in “ Haggahot 
Maimoniyyot” (Hilkot “Ma’akalot Asurot,” vi.) 
and in the responsa.of Meir of Rothenburg (ed. Lem- 
berg, No. 487, on Niddah). Biblical explanations 
by Judah are quoted in the tosafot to tlie Penta- 
tench (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 270). 


BiBLiognarı ıbauer, in Geiger's Jün. Zeit, ix. 217: Re- 
nan-Neubauer, Lex Rahlins Frangais, p. Hl; Gross, Galli 
Judaica, p. 36. 
© I. Br. 


JUDAH HA-DARSHAN BEN MOSES: 
French Bible commeutator; lived at Toulouse in the 
first half of the eleventh century. He is often 
quoted by Rashi in his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, and is twice mentionel in a commentary ou 
the Mahzor (Coi. Munich, No. 346) in connection 
with an explanation of Zepl. il. 1 and of au expres- 
sion of Eliezer ha-Kalir’s quoted by Menahem of 
Helbo. According to Geiger, Judalı was the son of 
Moses ha-Darshan of Narbonne; in that case he may 
be identical with Judah ben Moses, adisciple of Rush 
who is eited by Abraham ibn Daud iu his “ Sefer ha- 
Kabbalah ” as having taught in Narboune. 


BINLIOGRAPRY,; Geiger, Parschandatha, p. 11; Gross, Galtia 
Judatca, D. 24. 
6. I Br. 


JUDAH B. DAVID CAGLIARI. See Cao- 
Lian. 

JUDAH BEN DAVIDOF MELUN: Freuch 
tosafist of the first half of the thirteenth century; 
son of the tosaäst David of Melum (department of 
Seine-et-Marne). Im Perez of Corbeil’s tosafot to 
Baba Kamma (ed. Leshorn, p. 58a) he is quoted 
under the name “ Judah of Melun.” After 1324 he 
took charge of the Talmud school at Melun; and he 
was one of the four rabbis who defended the Tal- 
inud against Nicholas Donin in the publie disputa- 
tion at Paris in 1240. 


Bwuograruv: R. E, J._i. 238: Zunz, Z. @. p- 485 Gross, 
Gaitta Judaica, p. 894; Grit, Gero . « 
8 A. Pr. 


JUDAH BEN ELI, or ‘ALI (‘ALAN), THE 
TIBERIAN: Karaite grammarian and liturgical 
poet; died at Jerusalem, where he was rosh yeshi- 


Judah ben Eliezer 
Judah ben Tai 
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bah, in 932. 
work entitled 


He was the author of a grammatien 
“Me’or “Enayim,” in wbieh he divided 
the Hobrew nounsintothirty-Rveclasses{sce Hadassi, 
a-Kofer,” alphabets 173, 257). Piusker 
admoniyyot,” p. 5) supposes that. the 
scholar of Jerusalem mentioned by Abraham ihn 
at the begimming of bis * Moznayim "as author 
ight grammatical works was Judah b. Eli. Te 
wıore also two piyyutim (Karaite Siddur, iv. 119), 
and a dirge on the ruin of Zion containing an aerostie 
ou his name (Pinsker, 2.c. Supplement, p. 139). 
Judah is identified by Dukes (* Kontres,” p. 2) 
and Abrıham Geiger (“ Ogar Nehmail,” ii. 158) wirh 
th ti, or Eli, b. Judah h ir quoted by David 
Kin in his *Miklol” (ed. Fürth, p. 900). "The 
identity of Judah b. ‘Ali and ‘Ali b. Judah is con- 
firmed by Abraham b. A; fiel in his commen! 
on the Mahzor (Perles, in * Monatsschrift, 
365), who quotes a Judah In-Naziv, i 
b. ‘AN, Pinsker (Le) identities Judah also wirh 
Yabya ibn Zakeriyyn the Tiberian, mentioned by 
tbe Mohanımedan historian Mus'ndi. 
Bıprsoanarııy: D. Kaufmann. in Munatschrift 
Fürst, in Orient. BA SH ; Steinsehnosder. I 
1.483; Pinsken Liklaete Kaemontymat, 1m. 08, 105, Vi and 
plement, pp. 61, 109: Goltlober, Bipkeret e-Anlednt har 
‚Keraim po. 10 1ER 
K MS 


JUDAH BEN ELIEZER (called YesoD): 
Lithuanian Talmedist aud philauthropt : bora 
Wilna; died tere Much 18, 1702, ing officiated 
as dayyan, communal seeretury, and, for a short 
time, rabbi. Althongh so eminent ns a Talmudist 
that he was consulted in the dispnte betwecu Jon; 
than Eybeschfitz and Jacob Emden, he was eve 
theless re 
learning, but, Leeruseof his philanthropy. Helived 
at a time of contimmous perseention (sce WiLxa), 
but was ever rendy to come to Ihe help of his cı 
religionists with both wordanddeed. ie renovate 
the hulf-rainel synagozue. built a new one that 
still bears his name, contributed to philanthropie 
societies, and aided widows and orpluns, 


Te Jews showed their gratisude 10 Lheir benefüu- 
tor by appointing him temporary rahbi, will Ihe 


single purpose tat he might keep this important. 
ofice open for his young son-in-kuw, Samuel b. 
Abigdor. Judah also vendered Important services 
as eommmmd seeretary: for he not only arrangenl 


aud eurefuly preserved all the documents rchting 
to the history of Ihe Jews of Wilna, but also, fu his 


last will, made it obligntory upon every suceceding 
scoretany to continue his work. 
Fuenn, A 


yak Ne'emanah, p- 105. 
» 8 A. Pe. 
JUDAH BEN ELISAH TISHBI: Kanite 
scholar and Iiturgical poct; Hourished at Belgrade 
in the first half of the sisteenth century; grandson 
of Abraham ben Judah. He copied and completed 
the tical work ol his grandfather, entitlcd 
“Yosod Mikta,” and was the author of Hturgical 
poems, several of which have been inserted in the 
Karaite prayer-book (“Sicklur ha-Kera’im,” Hi. 215; 
ii. 171, 178, 179). Judah was the copyist of the 
“ Yelıi Me'orot,” on tlie preceptsattributed to Fobiah 
hen Moses. 


Bipmograrav: 


ed by the Jews of Wilna not for bis | 


Biguocnaruy: Pinsker, Likknte Kadmoriyyat p. 
‚Fürst, Gesch. des Kart 
5 L Br. 
JUDAH BEN ENOCH: Chief rabbi and 


preacher of Pfersce, Bavaria; Hived at iheend of the 
seventeenth century. His sermons for the festivals 
of Passover, Pentccost, and Tabernaeles were pub- 
lished with those of his futher, Exocu Bun Ama- 
1tast, under the title of “ Keshit Bikkurlin” (Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Mafn, 1708). A collection of his responsu 
was published by his son Exocn BEN Jupan under 
the title “ Hiunnk Bet Yehudah ” (3. 1709), in which 
are inelnded some responsa of Jurdab’s father, as 
well as of Buoch ben Judah himself 


: Fürst, Bibl, Sud. it. 38; Wolf, Zibl, Hehr.it., 
M. Sur, 


JUDAH B. EZEKIEL: Babyloniun amora of 
te second generation ; born in 220; died at Pumbe- 
dlita in 299. He was the most prominent diseiple of 
Rab (Abba Arika), in whose house he often stayed, 
and whose son Hiyya was his pupil('Er. 2b). After 
| Rab’scdeath Judalı went to R. Sanmel, whoesteemed 
‚aly and called him *Shinena” shurp- 
Ber, 364; Kid. 32a). He remained with 
umuel until be founded a school of his own ab 
Pumbedita. Judalı possessed such great zeal for 
leaming and such tireless energy that he even 
omisted daily prayer iu order 10 sceure more time 
for study, and prayed but once in Lhirty days {R, 
1. 35). This diligence, together with n remark- 
ably velentive meinory, made it possible for him to 
colleet und transmit, the grenter part 
of Rab’s, as well as many of Samneh's, 
sayings: Ihe Talmud contins about 
four handred haggadie and halakic 
Sayings. suyings by the former, and many Dy 

the latter, all recorded by Judul I. 
| Exekiel; while a number of other sayings of Ruh's 
! that oceur in the Talmud withont the name of the 
transmitter likewise were handel dowua by Judah 
(ashi to Hul. 44a). 

To recording Une words of his teachers, Iudalı use 
extreme care, and frequently stated explieitly tm 
his authority for a given saying was uneertuin, and 
that his informant did not Know positively whether 
it was Rab’sor Samuel's (ITul. 18b). Hisownmen- 
ory, however, never failed him, and the Lraditions 
recorded by him are reliable. When his brother 
in one place, tat a certuin sentenee of 
, quoted by Jndah, sbould hedisregnnded (Iful, 
4da), he does not question Ihe accuracy of Judah's 
eitation, but implies that Rab had atterward nbun- 
doned the opinion quoted dy Judah, and had, inn 
die hutter had not heard, adopted 


'Transmits 
Rab's and 
Samuel’s 


an opposiie vi 
Judah b. Exek strodlnerd a new and originul 


method of justruction in (lie school which he Iilt 
up at Pumbedita; hy emphasizing the neud of an 
ct dilferentintion beiween, and a eritienl exum- 
ination of, tie subjeets treated, he beeune the 
founder of Tahmudie dinleeties (Sanhı. 170; Yul. 
110b; B. M. 38h). ITis method of instruction. how- 
ever, did not please some of his older pnpils, and 
y left Jim: among these was Ze‘era, wbo went 
| to Palestine despite Judal’sdechration that na man 
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should leave Babylonia for that country (Ket. 11a). 
But the new metlıod was acceptable to most of his 
diseiples, and wasespecially attraetive to the young, 
so that the school at Pumbedita steadily inereased 
in importance and popularity. After the death of 
Huna, head of the Academy of Sura, most of his 
pupils went to Pumbedita, which, 
New antil the death of ‚Judah, remained 
Method of the ouly seat of Talmudic leuming. 
Dialecties. Altıongh Judah devoted himself 
chietly to dinieetics, he did not fail to 
interpret the mishnayot, toexplain peculiar words in 
them (Pes. 20; M. RK. 6b), or to determine the eor- 
rest rending where severul wore given (Bezah 35] 
Suk. 50). 

Judah gave little attention to Haggadalı, and 
what work he did in that field was almost entirely 
lexicogruphical (Ned. 62b; Hul. 63a; Ta’an. Ob; 
Git. 310). In his daily conversation he took pains 
to acgquire (he habit of exuct and appropriute ex- 
pression, for wliich his contemporary Nahman b. 
Jacob praised him (Ri. Wa, b). A lover of nature, 
Tuch was a close observer ol the animal and plant 
life around him. “When in the springtime ton 
seost Nature in her beauty thou shalt thank God 
tat ITe hath formed such beautiful erentures and 
plants for the good of mankind” (R. U, In). Sev- 
eral of his explauatious of natural plenomena have 
bean proserved (Iu'an. 3b, 9b), as well as etymolo- 
gies of te names of animals and deseriptions of 
their characteristics (Hul. 63a; M. IX. 6b; Shab. 
ID). 

Judah was celebrated for bis pi and it isre- 
lated tliat whenever he ordrined a fast in time of 
Arought rain fell (Ta'an. a). According to him, 
piety eonsists ehielly in $ulflling one’s obligations 
to one's fellow ereatures and in observing the luws } 
of “meum et tuum” (B. K. 30a). It was prob: 
for this renson tut Ise applied himself chietly to 
the Mishunie treatise Nezikin (Ber. 204). 
BINLIOGRAPIY: Bacher, „ig. Bab. Amor. pp. 4-52} Weiss, 


Don, it. 180-189. 
EB I.Z.L. 
JUDAH IBN EZRA. Sce Ins Ezra, Jupan. 


JUDAH IBN GHAYYAT. See Iux Guavvar, 
Teva nex Isaac. 

JUDAH HADASSI. Sco Hıpassı, Junan. 

JUDAH HAYYUJ. Sco Hayyus, Jepar. 

JUDAH B. HIYYA: Palcstinian amor of the 
Gist generation (Bd eent.); son of the famous R. 
1 In Midr. Shemnel xi., and in Yer. Saul. 


Jaw ot Yannai, who outlived him (Ket. 6 


b. Ef, is sometimes callel “Rabbi ” (Sa 
altlkough it woukd seem that he 
sinoe he is more frequientiy mentioned without this 
tille. He and his brother Hezekiah are often termed 
simply the “sous of Hiyya” (Yoma 5b, ei al.) or 
“the young people” (Hul. 202), altlough both were 
colcbrated for their karning aud piety. Simon beu 
Lakish states that they left Babylonin with their 
father and went to Palestine, and spread learning 
there (Suk. %a). Their piety is extolled in Hul. 
86a and B. M. 8b. 


Judah was extremely diligent, and would spend 
the entire weck in the seminary away from his fam- 
ily, going home only for the Sabbath (Ket. 621). 
Besides the discussions which Judah and Hezckiah 
held with Johanan (Am. Zarah 46a) and Joshua b. 
Levi (Zeb. 1460), and the saylugs that are ascribed 
to both brothers, many maxinıs haye been preser vi 
that belong to Juduhalone. The following sentence 
of his may be mentioneil: * Cain did not know were 
Hife leavesthe body, and consequentlyiufficted many 
blows upon Abel before he finally wounded him in 
the neck and killed him” (Sauh. 376). 


BıpLios Bacher, Ag. Pal, Amor. i. 48-52: Frankel, 
Mo, pp. Ya, 123b. 
ER J.ZL. 


JUDAH BEN ILAI: One of tbe most impor- 


| taut taunaim of the second century; born at Usha, 


a city of Galilee (Caut. R. ii). His teuchers were 
his father (himself a pupil of Eliezer b. Hyrennus), 
Akiba, and Tarfon. He studied under the last-named 
in carly youtlı (Meg. 20a), and was so closely asso- 
eiated wilh him that he even performed menial sorv- 
ices for him (Tasef., Neg. 2. ‚Judah b. Baba 
ordained him as teacher at a time when the Roman 
government forbade such a ceremony. Almost at 
the begiuuiug of Hadriau’s persceution Judah ben 
Tai was forced to flee from Usba and conceal bim- 
self; and he often related episodes of the “times of 
peril” (Tosef., ‘Er. vili. 6; $uk. i. 7). When, after 
tlıe revocation of Halrian’s ediets of perseeution, 
the pupils of Akiba lield their reunions and couneils 
in Usim, Judalı veceived the right to express his 
opinion before all others, thus being “Rosh ha- 
Medabbebrim ” (leader among tie speakers), on the 
ground thut he was the best authority on the tradi- 
tions {for other grounds see Cant. R. ji., &; Ber. 
686; Shab. 3a). He was intimately associated 
with te patriarch Simon b. Gainnliel II., ja whose 
house he is suid to have been eutrustenl with the 
on in matters pertainivg to the religious law 
{Men. 1042). He was also able to win the con- 
fidence of the Romans by his praise of their eivili- 
zing tendeneies as shown jn their construction of 
bridges. hichways, and market-placos (Shab. 38a). 

Judal’s personal piety was most rigid: and he 
ıved may of the praetises of the Hasidhn and 


tie Essenes. He drank no wine ex. 
Personal cept on the days when the Law re- 
Piety. gnired, and preferred to ent only veg- 


etable food (Ned. 49}. On Fıiday, 
after he had bathed and elud himself in wäite to 
prepare for the Sabbath, he seemed 10 his pupils an 
angel. According toa later rule of Interpretation, 
Judah d. Da} is meaut in all passages rendiug, “It 
once happened to a pions man” (B. K. 1040). He 


was anturally passionate and trascible (Kid. 52b): 
but such was bis self-control that he seemed the re- 


verse. Thus he once showed exceptional mildness 
when he had an opportunity to veconcile a married 
pair (Ned. 6b). The study of the Law was his 
chief and dearest occupation; and he Jamented Ihe 
fact that such a devotion was no Jonger wide-sprend 
as in former times. Yet his interest in the joys and 
sorrows of his fellow men was keener still. When- 
ever a funeral or a wedding-procession passed, he 
interruptel his study to join it (Ret. 17a). 


Judah ben Ilai 
Judsh ben Lakish 
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Juduh lived in the utmost poverty. His wife 
made with her own hands a elouk which served 
them both in tum: ıuhe wife as she went to the 
market; the husbaud on his way to the college. 
Nevcrtheless, he declinud all assistauce, since he had 
accustomed himself totlie simplest mode of life, and 
on prineiple desired to have no delight. in this workl 
(Ned. 40). His high conception of the calling and 
the responsibility of a teacher of ihe Law, as well 
as his mild judgment of (he multitude, was ex- 
pressed in his interpretation of Isa. Iv “Show 
iny people their trausgression "—that 5 
ers of the Law, [rom whose errors wiekedness 
and the house of Jacob their sins "that is, the 
igvorant, wliose wickedness is only error (B. M. 
380). 

Judah often teaches the Misimalı of Eliezer, which 
he had received from his father (Men. 18a), and Fre- 
quently explaios the traditioun] halı- 
kot by partienlarizations introduceel 

of His by the plırases “ Emntai?” (= * When 
Teaching. loesthisstatement apply? ")and " Ba- 
meh debarim amnrim?? (= *In what 
connection was this said?” Hul, v. 3; Ber. fi. 4). 
His most frequent teachings, however, are the doc- 
trines of his nmster Akila. Hisown halakot he sets 
forth in the form of midrasbim (sce Mion Ir 
aut); for, in his view, misimah and midrasliare 
identical (Kid. 49a). Those who Jevote thenselve 
only to tie Mishnah, that is, to the stereotyped Hala- 
ka without its Seriptural basis, be terms "ene- 
mies” (B. M. 35b): but tliose wlo dircet their atten- 
tion to the Seriptures are “brotliors.” Yet it isonly 
they who interpret or expomad the Bihle who ru- 
ceive thig latter name; for he who makes a literal 
translation of a verse of Seripture is a *lian,” and 
he who adds to it.a "blasphemer” (losef., Meg., 
end). 

In his interpretation of the Scriptures and 
deduetion of legal requirements from it Juch E 
heres strietly to the method of his teacher Akiba, 
whoserules of exegesis he adopts. It 
is thus that he explains a word ap- 
parently supertluons (Bek. 43b; Pe 
2), and employs the rules of “al 
tikri” (Ar. 18b) and “notarikon” 
(Men. 2b). Nevertheless, he interprets also ac- 
cordiug to the older Halakah in cases where he de- 
duces a definition from the literal wording of a pas- 
sage, and bases his explanation atrietiy on its obvi- 
ous meuniug, *deharim ki-ketaban ” (Pes. S1b, 91a; 
Zeb. 59b). The great 
lakie midrash on Levitiens which or 
school of Akiba, is to be aftributel 1 
allthe anonymous statements in it bein 
Sifva R. Yehndah” (Er, 966). Of his exegetical 
principles only one need be noted: “In the Holy 
Scriptures certain phrases which border on hlas- 
phemy have been alterel” (Mek.,.ed. Weiss, 46a). 

Many haggadlie utterances and traditions of Ju- 
dah’s have been preserved. Kis traditions regard- 
ing the Temple at Jornsalem are vory numerous; 
and special interest attaches to Iiis acconnts of the 
igin of the Temple of Onias (Men. 109) and of 
e Septuagint (Meg. 9), as weil as to his deseriplion 
of the synagogue at Alexandria (Suk. 51b} and of 


Sources 


1 the 


Chief 
Authority 
of Sifra. 


the conditions and institutions of antiquity (Tosef., 
Ter. i. 1; Shab. v. 2: aud many other passages 

Many of Jndah’s maxinıs and proverbs have like- 
wise been preservel; a few are eited here: “Great is 
beneficence: it quickenetl salvation” {B. B. 10a). 
“Great is toil: it honoreth the toiler ” (Ned. 49). 
= Who teachetli his son no trade, guidetli him to rob- 
bery” (Kid. 292). “The bost patlı Hes midway” 
(Ab. R, N. xxvil.). 

Indah attainel a very great age, surviving his 
teachers aud all of his colleugues. Among his dis- 
eiples who paid him the last honors was Judah Ia- 
Nasi. His grave was shown at Ensetim beside the 
tomb of his fatlıer (* Seder ba-Dorot,” p. 109). 


Jain ;, Hamburger, A. B. 7, bi. 402 
Hoianı, Börteitung in die 


7 
Hataelischen Midraschin, p. %. 
8. I, Z.L 


JUDAH BEN ISAAO (known also as Judah 
Sir Leon of Paris): French tosafist; bom in 
Paris 1166; die there 1294 (Solomon Luria, Re- 
sponsa, No. 20). According to Gross Iie was prob- 
ably a descendant of Rasli, and a pupil of Isanc b. 
Samuel of Dampierre and his son Elhunao. He 
marziela daughter of Abraham b. Joseph of Orleans, 
who has been identined by Jacobs(“ Jewsof Angerin 
England,” p. 409) with Abraham fil Rabbi Joce, 
chief Jew in London in 1186. Iv a list of that year 
associated with Abraham oceurs the name of Leo 
Blund, whon Jacobs identifies with Judah ben 
2 (i.P. 88; comp. Bacher, in “J.Q. R.” vi. 360). 

Sir Leon must have left Paris in 1192, when all 
Jews were expelled from the French king’s domin- 
he diel not rerurn till 1198. According to 
'085, however, he received his chief training at 
Dampierse under Simson of Sens, Simson of Goncy, 
Solomon of Dreux, and Abraham b. Nathan of Lunel. 
Shortly after 1198 be returned to Paris and founded 
an important school of tosafists, in which were 
trained, among others, Jehiel b. Joseph (Sir Leon’s 
successor), Isaac b. Moses (autlior of “Or Zarun'”), 
Samuel b. Solomon (Sir Morel of Falnise), and Moses 
of Couey. Heappears to have composeil tosafut to 
most of the tractates of the Talmud, traces being. 
found of his ammotations to twenty tractates. Tho 
only eollection that has been published are his ad- 
ditamenta to Berakot, published at Warsuw in 1862. 
A long fragment of his tasafot to “Abodahı Zurah is 
still extant in a manuseript that formerly belong: ed 
to Luzzatto and Halberstam (*R. E. J. 
and that is now in tie possesion of Jews’ College, 
Loudov. A few ot his responsa are also found, 
chiely in various additions to the Mordecai, while 
reference is also found to his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, in which he appears to have followed 
the method of RaSHBaM. 

‚Judah wrote several poems—an Aramuie deserip- 
tion of the Deealogue (Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 198), a 
pizmon (dem, * Literaturgesch.” p. 320), and a piy- 
yut (Landshuth, *‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” i. 68). 
He is not, however, to be identified with the aıya- 
tieal Judah Hasit, to whom are uttributed the *Sc- 
fer ha-Hasidim” and an ethical will. Among the 
writers whom Judah quotes may be nentioned 
R. Amrem, Sherira, Hai, and Nissim Gaon, Alfasi, 
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Muimonides, Elijah b. Meualem, Gershom b. Judah, 
Jacob of Orleans, Jacob of Corbeil, Joseph Kara, 
Joseph Bekor Shot, Yom-Tob.of Joigny, and Rashi. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY ; Gross, in Berliner's Magazin, iv. 113-220; 
Idem, Gallin Judaind, pp. 810-394, Incole. Jerts of Angean 
England, pp. 406-116, = 

8. 


re B. ISAAC IBN SHABBETHAI 
HA-LEVI. See Jupan IBN SIARBETHAL 

JUDAH B. ISAAC IBN WAKAR,. Sce 
Iny Waxar, Jupau gun Isaac. 

JUDAH BEN JOSEPH PEREZ: Rabbi at 
Venice and Amsterdam in the first half of theeight- 
eentlh century. He wrote: *Seder Keri'e Mo‘ed,” 
cabalistie readings for the holy days (Veniee, 1708); 
“Peralı Lebanon,” serinons on the Pentateuch, to 
which he added “Nahal Etan,” 3 
biography of his relative and predecessor Isuae 
wullere (Berlin, 1712); *Sha’are Rabamim,” my 
and enbalistie prayers, rendiugs from the Zohar, etc. 
(Venice, 1716); * Fundamento Solido,” compendium 
of Jewish thoology in Spanish (Amsterdam, 1729); 

“ Aseret ha-Debarim,” ch. N. of Exodus witl 
poctienl pariphrases in Aramaie "and Arabie, and 
hymns in praise of Simeon ben Yohai (2. 1787). He 
also edited *Dibre Yosef," responsa of Joseph ben 
Mordeeni ha-Kohen of Jerusalem (Venice, 1715). 


Bintiograpy: Fürst, Bibl. Aud, ii, 7-78: 
Cat. Badt, col. 1366; Kaysering, Bibl. Es 


D. 
JUDAH JUDGHAN. See Yuoaını 


JUDAR B. KALONYMUS B. MEI. 
man historian aud Talnudie lexieograplı 
ishedl in the second half of the twelfth century, 
Judah eaine [ron one of tlıe most celebrated Jewish 
Inmiliesof Germany. Kalonymus,Judah’sfather, was 
a scholar, an elder in Speyer, and tespected at court, 
fe was taught by his great-unele Abraham b. $; 
uel, by Judah (the brotlier of the pious Suex. 
Monvecat), and by his unele Moses b. Meir {of wi om 
notling more is known). Judah was tle author of 
the following wo) Agrou,” a Talmudie 
lexicon, denling especially with the “termin tech- 
nich” of the Talmud; (2) a treatise on benedietions, 
treating especially the linguistie forms used; (3) 
tosafot to Bezah and Sotab; (4 a work in which 
‚Judalı enumerntes all te persons mentioned in the 
Talmud and the Micrash, and secks to determine 
their periods, examining eritically and in detail all 
the statements concerning them to be found in mb- 
binical literature, 

The last-given work is the only one of Judah's 
writings $hal has been, partially al leust, Preserved. 
The Bodleian Library has Lvo mauuscripts coutain- 
ing parts of it; one (No. 2199 in Neubauer, * Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.”) extends from jnrr2 to myer 
inelusive; the other (No. 2220, ib.) extends only to 
nano, and is also otherwise shortened, Portions 
of this le 1, NOW ent 1y called * Yihnse Tan- 
naim wa-Amoraiin.” have been published in Stein- 
schneider’s article np7n in "Ozar Nehmad” (ii. 29) 
and in Gnldberg’s article 079 22 in “ Ifa-Maggid” 
(si. 85, 98): and R. N. Rabbinowiez has published, 
under the title “ Yihuse Pannaim wa-Amoraim,” in 
the publications of the society Mekize Nirdamim 
(Lyck, 1874), all that is given under the letter 2 in 


| (Tosef., Sotalı, 


NS. 2109. As the scope of this excerpt shows, the 
book was laid outona large scale; in fact, theremnant, 
of it preserved iu manuscript comprises 800 pages. 
The great knowledge of the author, who was 
master of the whole Talnıudic literature, is excelled 
only by his eritical ability. Quite like a modern 
eritic, Judah went to work cautiously, and sifted 
his materiat carefully. He not only compared par- 
allel passages, but in doubtful cases he presented 
collations from all che manuseripts be could find. 
Besides Talmudie-Midrashic literature, be made use 
of all the geonie and rabbinical writings, His lexi- 
con is, therefore, of quite as much value for post- 
Talmudie literature as for the Talmudie.’ Judah's 
book is especially rich in material for the history of 
German scholarsof theeleventliand twelfth centuries, 


BIBLIOGRAPIY: Epstei Das Talmudische Lexicon Yihuse 

Am m, reprintel from Monatsschrift, 

XXSix.; Goldberg. in Ha-Maugied, xi. 8; R. N. Rabbinowicz, 

in the Introduction to his etinion of ine Tragınents of Judab’s 
"rk: Seinschmender, in Ögar Nehmt ei. 


Toni IBN KURAISH: Hebrew grammu: 
lan and lexicograpber; born at Tahort, northern 
Africa; Sourished in theeighthand ninth centuries, 
In his grammatical work be advanced little beyond 
his predecessors, but bis contributions to compara- 
tive philology arc of great valıe. He recognized 
that tlıe various Semitic Janguages are derived from 
‚one source, and that, although different in their de- 
velopment, they are subject to the same Jinguistie 
laws. His “Risalah,” a letter in Ambie to the com- 
munity at Fez (ed. Barges aud Goidberg, Paris, 
1851), is the earliest known contribution to the 
eritical study of the Semitic Janguages. In the pref- 
acc he waräs the community of Fez not to neglect 
the study of ihe Targumim, since tlıey are impor- 
taut for a correct knowledge of the Bible, which 
contains many Aramaisıns, Judah’s grammatical 
researches were original, and he maintained his 
views regartdlless of the Misbuab and the Talmud; 
hence he has been, erroneously, considered a Ka- 
raite. He is said to have written, in addition to the 
*Risalalı,” a dietionary, and a book on the Com- 
mandments. Of these works, however, nothing 
certain is known, althougli Judah himself mentions 
the dictionary in the “ Risalah.” 

BiBLIOGRAPAN.: Goldberg, preace to ine Risctal, Bars, 185 

Karpeles, Gesen. der Jüdischen Literatur, 

lin, ISS0: Winter aud Wünsche, Die Yedlsche Lideretiunde 

EN I. Z 1 

JUDAH BEN LAKISH: Tanna of the second 
century. His name occurs only in the Tosefta and 
the Mekilta. He is the author of the halakalı to tho 
effect that a corpse may be carried on the Sabbatlı 
to save it from a fire (Shab. 436). Besides this ha- 
Takahı, which is trausmitted by hie alone, there is 
another (Tosef., Sanl. i. 7) which prescribes that 
after a judge has heard both sides, and has formed 
an opinion, he may not say: “I will not judge be- 
twecn you.” 

A few of Judah’s baggadic utterances also have 
been preserved; e.9.: "The children of Israel had 
two Arksof the Covenant. In one were the broken 
tables of stone; inthe other, the Book of the Torah ” 
vi. 19. “The Ark of the Cove- 
nant was not carried te Babylon, but was hidden in 
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a). “When su scholar 
. $ may be applied to 


the Temple itself” (Yoma 
noglects learning, Prov. x3 
hin” (ag, 9b). 
BipLiograrar: Berüll, Einleitung in die Mischna, p. 239, 
u. Tan. fi. 4M49,_ 
T.2.L. 
JUDAH LEON DI LEONE: Italian rabbi 
from 1796 t0.1985. Seut as a messenger from Ho- 
bron to Rome, he became rabbi in the later eity 
during the troublons times following the struggles 
of the Jews for ennncipation and reforım. He was 
one of the cnllabornters to the eollective work en- 
titled bs mp2 Ns DW2IT vanD (“ Letters of 
Italian Rabbis”), which Arst appenred at Leghorn, 
tlien in a German translation at Hamburg, and was 
subsequentiy transläted into French. Judah repre- 
sented the Jewish community when Pius VII en- 
tered Rome in 1800: the pope, however, did not 
keep the promises of good-will towanl the Jews 
wlsich he then made. While Rome was under 
French rule Jnlah was director of the consistory of 
Rome (1811). He could not preach there, as he did 
not understand Lalinn. Tu his work “ Hilkot Beko- 
rot ” he appenrs as a Iulakie author. 


BIRLIORRABIN  Yorrelstein nm Itleger, Gesch. der en m 
Dom, ı irondi, Zineetot date Yirracl, De 
Berliner, ich der Juden in Rom. u. 2, 10. 

I LE. 


JUDAH LEONE B. ISAAC SOMMO (DE 
SOMMI; calleı also Leone Ebreo): Italian writer 
and dramatie eritie and manager: died after 1591. 
A seion of the Portaleone family of Mantna, be 
lived first at Ferram— where he was the friend of 
Azurlah dei Rossi aud becume known asa schokr 
anel skilful penman-and then at Mantua (c, 1550- 
1590). At the instance of the dncal conrtof Mantua 
he then devoted himself entirely to the stage, asa 
teneher oT the theory anıl practise of the dramatic 
art. In 156%, as a vesult, ofthe appenrance of his 
pocın * Drusilla.” he waseleeteil member of the Accu 
demin degli Invaghiti. and as he could not become 
a “cavaliere,” being a Jew, he received the title ot 
*Serittore Accademico.” 

He was a prolifie writer in Italian; and his works, 
which are extant In manuseript in sixteen volumes 
at Turin, include dramas, dialognes on dramatie art, 
and poems. Thedialogues deal with: (1) the origin 
and rules of tbe art ol acting; (2) division of the 
drama into Ave acts; (3) delivery, costumes, etc. 
(4 tlıe aetor; (5) scenery; (6) tie eutr’acte. 


Judah considered Moses, the reputed author ofthe 
He 


Book of Joh, as the originator of the drama. 
pretended to have tianslated from the Arm 
book, “Corso della Vita,” in which a youth see 
instructions for correct Niving from his guardian 
ngel, and is then seduced by the Tempter. This 
work, according to Judah, was intended for dra- 
matic representation. For the Accademia ‚Judah 
wrote ten pieces including allegorieul Aramas on the 
accession of princes and on tlieir death. His Iyrien) 
poems fill four volnmes, and inchrde sonnets, can- 
zones, and entires, which he dedicated to various 
members of the house of Govzaga and to the pope 
as proteetor of the Accademia. 

In the field of Jewislı literature, Judah transinted 
forty-five Psalms in ottave rima, with superserip- 
tious in Hebrew. He also wrote “Magen Nashim,” 


; 
! 
1 
\ 


in Hebrew, an apology for woman, with an Ttalian 

translation, which be dediented to Hannah da Kieti. 

BIHLIOGRAPRY ; Steinschneider, Mehr, Bibl, v 
Monatsschrift, zii. 487 ei ang. Ist, „äutten ho 
ron, Nota di Storia Letteraria, 
Condition des Julfs A xxül, 
sandro d’Ancona, Or Fi ann, Ti. 401, 
Vogelstelo and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Roi, fi, 108. 
» LE. 


JUDAH HA-LEVI (Ambie, Abu al-Hasan 
al-Lawi): Spanish philosopher and Hebrew puct; 
bora at Toledo, soutliern Castile, in the last quarter 
of the eleventlı century; died io Le Orient after 
1140. If his birch is correctly assigued 10 1085 or 
1086 (Rapoport, in “Kerem Hemed,” vil. 6%), it 06- 
euıred abont te time of the eventfu) conquest of 
"24, 1085) by the Christian king Allonso 
2 ather, Samuel “the 
Cast sent Judah, wo was his.only son, to 
Lucena to be educated iu the various branches of 
Jewislı leaming at the school of Isaac Alfasi. On 
{he death of Nis muster, Judah composed um olegy 
{Brody, *Diwan des Abul-Hasan Jehuda ha-Levi,” 
it, No. 14, p. 100). It was probably in Lucena, t00, 
that Judah won the friendsbip of Alfasi’s most 
prominent pupils, Joseph ibn Migas and Baruch 
Albalin. Judah chose medicine as his profession; 
but he carly evinced a love for poctry and sliowed 
marked poetietalent. He was weil acquainted with 

the productions of the Arabic an tlıe 
His Youth. Castilian poets; yet the muse spoke to 

him in the old and sacred Jangunge of 
the Bible, io wbich “he sang for all times and 
places, soon becoming tlie favorite of the people” 
(Zunz, “Literaturgesch, ”p.208). Hebecamedeeply 
versed in Greco-Arabie philosophy also. The curly 
ripening of his. poetie talent aroused the admird- 
tion of his friend and senior, the poet Moses ibn 
Ezra, who accorded him enthusiastie praise (sce 
Inzzatto in “ Kerem Hemed,” iv.86; Dukes, “ Moses 
ibn Era,” p. 987; Geiger, “Diwan des Castilier's 
Abu’l-Iassan,” pp. 15. 120). 

Alter completing his studies, which he, beiug in 
casy eireumstauces, bad been able to pursue delib- 
erately, Judah returned to Toledo, where he sonu 
acquired so large a practise that he complained a 
F letter to his friend David Narboni (Brody, Le. 

24, % ) of a lack of tranquillity anıl leisure. its 
murried in Toledo: aud from allusions In some of 
his poems it is evielent that his only child was a 


! daughter, througli whom he had a graudson, also 


named ‚fuda 
Judah ha-Levi does not seem to have been con- 
tented in Toledo; for he removed to the Mohanı- 
inedan city of Oordova. Even bere hedid uot feel at 
ease. Thongh personaliy he oceupied an honared 
position as a physician, he felt the intolerance of 
the Almoravid fünaties toward his coreligionists. 
He had long yenıned for a new, or rather for theold, 
home—for ie Holy Land. This yenrning was deep- 
appliention to his 
Journey nu and by his 
resulting elenrer insight into Juduism; 
at length he decided to set out on 
a joumey to Palestive. For himselt 

at least, le wised “to do away with the contradie- 
tion of daily eonfessing a longing and of neverat- 
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tempting to realize it” (Kaufmann, “ Jehuda Hale- 
vi”): and therefore, on the death of his wife, ie 
bade farewell to daughter, grandson, pupils, friends, 
rauk, and aflinence. There was only one image in 
his heart Jerusalem: 


© O eity af ha world, most ehastely Fair, 
In the far West, behald Isigl for tee. 
Pa a 


Ol! had I enges wings, Dd Hy to inee, 
And with vay falling tears make meist (hine earth.” 


(Brody, 2.6. 1.167 + version In Lady Magnus’ "Jewish Portrafts,”} 


After a stormy passage he arrived in Alexandria, 
where he was enthusiastically greeted by friends 
and admivers. At Danietta he had to struggle 
against the promptings of his own heart and the 
pleadings of his friend u 
main in Beypt, which also was Jewish soil und free 
from intolerant oppression. He, however, resisted 
the temptation to remain there, and sturted on the 
tedions hand vonte trodden of old by the Jsrachtisl 
wanderersin the desert. Again heismet with, wor 
ont, with broken heurt and whitened hair, in Tyre 
amd Damasens. Here authentie records fail; but Jew- 
ish legend has taken up the broken thrends of his 
tory and woven them further, It is related that as 
he enme near Jerusalem, overpowered by the sight 
of the Holy City, he sang his most beautiful elegy, 
the cejebrated “ Zionide,” "Zion ha-lo Tish’ali.” At 
thar instant he was ridden down and killed by an 
Arab, who dashed forth from a gate (Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya, *Shalshelet ha-Kahbalah,” ed. Venice, p 
0b). 

The \ife-work of Judah ha-Levi was devoted to 
poetry and philosophy. His pnetsy is usually elassi- 
ed under the heads of secular and religious, or, as 
in Brody's new edition of Ihe * Diwan,” under li 
gieal and non-Kinngleal, Sich a divisiou, however, 
can be only external; for tIe essentinl charateristic 
of Judah’s poems—which are tie expression of a 
deeply religiong soni-—is tIıe Jofty key to which they 
are altuned. Even in his driuking- and love-songs 
am attentive reader may hear the vibrations of relig- 
don 's overtones. 

The first place in his secular or non-Kturgical 
poetiy is oecnpied by poems of friendship al 

ewlogy. Juckih must; 
His Secu- au attractive persom 
lar Poetry. gathered abouthim as friends, e 

his eurliest youth, a large number of 
iltustrious men, like Levi al-Tabban of Saragossa 
the age poet Judah ben Abun, Judah ibn Glı 
of Granada, Moses iln Bzra and his brothers Judah, 
Joseph, and Isaac, the vizier Abu al-Hasan, Meir 
ib» Kamnial, the physician and poet Solomon ben 
Muralkam of Sevilte, and Samuel ha-Nagied of Malaga, 
besides his schoolmates Joseph ihn Migasaud Baruch 
Albalia. He was assoeiated also with the gramma- 
rian Abraham ibn Bera; but the assertion that the 
Tatter was the son-in-law of Judah is one of the fic- 
tions of Geilaliah ibn Yahya ("Shalshelet ha-Kab- 
balah," ed. Amsterdam, p. 4fa). Egqually incomreet 
is the statement made by the author of “ Yuhasin ” 
(el. Amsterdam, p 186) that the two were consins 
In Cordova Judah addressed a touching farewell 
poem to Joseph ihn Zaddik. the philosopher and 
poer (Geiger, “ Nachgelassene Schriften,” p. 159). 


€ 


In Egypt, where the most celebrated men vied with 
one another in entertaining Lim, his reception was 
a veritable triumph. Here his partieular friends 
were Aaron ben Jeshua Alamani in Alexandria, the 
vagid Samuel ben NMananialhı iu Cairo (* Monats- 
schrift,” xl. 417 et seg.), Halfon ha-Levi iu Damietta, 
and an unkuown man in Tyre, probably his last 
friend. Iu their sorrow and joy, in the ereative 
spirit and all that moved the souls of these men, 
Judah sympatbetically sbared; as he says in tlıe 
begiuniug of a short poeın (Brody, Le. i., No. 45): 
“My heart belongs to you, yo noble souls, who 
draw ine to you with bonds of love” (comp. Geiger, 
Ze. jü. 193). 

Especially tender and plaintive is Judah’s tone in 
his elegies (Brody, L.e. fi. 67 et seq.). Many of them 
are dedicated to friends. Besides those composed 
on tle deatls of the brothers Judah (2. Nos. 19, 
20), Isane (0. No. 21). and Moses ibn Ezra (id. No. 
16), R. Baruch (22. Nos. 23, 29), Meir Ibu Migas (db, 
No. 27), his teacher Isaac Alfasi (i%. No. 14), and 
‚others, onc of the most afleetiug is chat on Solomon 
ibn Farissel, who was murdered on May 3, 1108. 
The news o? this friend’s death suddenly changed 
Judah’s poem of eulogy (Nos. 11, 22) into one of 
lamentation (iD). Nos. 1%, 12, 9 et seq.), wlıich Tor 
gtaudeur and loftiness oftone has been compared to 
David’s lament over Jonatlun. 

‚Joyous, enreless youth, and merry, happy delight 
ü e find their expressiov in his Jove-songs ! >. ii. 

let seg.). Many of these are er..chalu- 

Love- mia, uud are charcterized by a bril- 

Songs. liunt Oriental colering as well as bya 

chaste reserve (see “Betulat Bet Ye- 
hudah,” ed. Luzzatto, pussim). In Egypt, where 
the muse of his youth found a glorious Indian sum- 
ıner in the cirelv of his friends, he wrote his swan- 
song: 


© Wondrous is this land do sce, 
With perfune its meadaws laden, 
nore fair than all to ıne 
;on steuder, gene amtiden. 
Ah, Time’s swift Right I fain would stay, 
Forgetting that my locks are gray.”' 
(Geiger, Le. 0.108.) 
Drinking-songs and enigmas in rime by Judah 
have also been preserved (Brody, L.e. fi. 189 ei eg.) 
If on6 may speak of religious geniuses Judah hn- 
Levi must certainly be regarded among the greatest 
produced by medieval Judaism. No 
His other man, it would seem, drew so 
Religious nearto God as Judah: none else kunew 
Poetry. how to cling to Him so closely, or felt 
so safe in His shadow. Ar times the 
is too narrow for him: the soul years for its 
Father in heaven, and would break through the 
earthly shelt (8. D. Luzzatto, “ Diwan, 14; 
Heller, “Die Echten Melodien,” p. 227). Withont 
God his soul would wither away; nor is jt well with 
him except he prays (Luzzatto, l.e. No. 57; Heller, 
22. 9.135. The thmuglit of God allows him no 
rest; early and late Me is his best beloved, and is 
his dearest concemn (Heller, L.e. p. 82; “Tal Orot, 


bodı 


"Na. 1%). He oceupies the mind of the poet waking 


and sleeping; and the thonght of Him. the impulse 
to praise Him, rouse Judah from is eonch by night 
(Luzzatto, L.c. No.81; Heller, 2.e.p.229). Altlongh 
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Judah strives to be free fromsubjcetien unto many, 
Ne vejoices that he is subjeet to the One. whose 
servant he gladly designates hinsell; for be may 
win tbe grace of God tlırougliouns eternit Char- 
acterized | by "noble grandeur and quiet simplieity, 
tle short poem in Luzzatto, Le. (No. 28) 
Heller, Le (p. 15%) is most effective, aud might be 
entitled * The Higher Peace,” after a similar poem 
by the German poes Ileimich von Kleist, When 
Judah is ii he lopes to be eured by Gadl's grace 
rather than by the meiliciues he himself has prepured 
(Geiger, L.e. p. 117). Even during the voyage, amid 
storms and surrounderl by rough suilors, over whon. 
only te pilot has any authority (Brody, Le. fi., No. 
18; Geiger, Le. p. 16%, Indah finds penceful tenst 
iu God; and his poems (Brody, L.e. ii. 168 et eg. 
composed om the sea, are among the most beaut 
of his religions Iyr In all situntions in life God 
is the triend to whom his heart turns jn the fulness 
of its Jonging. IF Got is with Jim, all is bright in 
his “narrow prison, ” and sorrow’s gloom dlissolvesin 
gladness. 

Next to Got, the paet's people stand nearesi to 
his heart: their sufleriugs aud hopes are his, Like 
the autliors of the Psalms, he glaly sioks his own 
identity in the wider one of tlıe people of Israel; so 
that it is not always casy to distinguisli the person- 
ality of (he speaker. No other Jew- 
ish poct is so steepel in recolleetions 
of the aneient history of Israel when 
singing of the tokens of God’s love 
tn TTis chosen people. Whenever Judah refleets on 
his coreligionists, the repronchfu] «mestion rises, ıle- 
spite bis reverence: ® Why hass Thou sold us to the 
appressors?” (Inzzatte, Le, No. 11). "Shall we be 
captives forever in a strange land?” (Heller, L.e. p. 
101; ” Tal Orot,” No. 2). “How long must onranx- 
ious hopes dragon?” (Heller, L.e. p. 126; Brody,L.e. 
No. 50) “When shall the morn of freedom dawn 
for Israel?” Oncarıh none can or will answer him: 
yet while * Edom and Ishmael riet in the Holy City? 
(Heller, Ze. p. 44; "Tal Orot,” No. 6) aud Isract 
exerywhere 35 hi bondage, his prayers shall wring 
from heaven tie redemption of his people. How 
he prays for “new Nfe,” for “refreshment for the 
weary Hower"—Israel! Through temporary resii 
ion and despair (Heller, Ze. p. 1: "Tal Orot,” 
Na. TI) the poct fights his way to confidence anıl 
hope: forthe prophet huthforetold all” di). Me 
represents Israel calling upon God with tender per- 
sunsion fo set him fr 

* Come, Beloveit, eome than to mie, 


Im tie honwer of flnes woo me 
Stay te Neuds hat would pursue me. 
* Harps and ehimes anıt enps all golden 
Te the joy of akt ensholden, 
(th te radfant etory olden.” 
(Heller, Le. p. 77; ” Tal Orot,” No, 8.) 
God answers, giving to His people new comfort to- 
gether with new strength for endurance (Ieller, Le. 
p. 77; “Tal Orot,” No. 9): 
* Bide then tby Aime— within (hy soul be peace, 
Nar ask complaining when tur pain shall cens 
Speak. rime, and sing, for vietory is thine, 
Nigb thiee ıny tent is pitched, anıd thou 
“Zumz, “ 131.) 
Often ITndah's poetie fancy finds joy in the radi- 
ant thought of the return of his people (Heller, Le. 


Patriot- 
ism. 


p. 2%6; Brody, “Diwan,” No. 6). Then his words 
seem to be Ihe music of tie harp (Geiger, L.e. p. 
145); and he summons Israel, “the dove ina strange 
had.” 10 jubilant rejeicing over her trimphant re- 
tum (2. The period of political agitation about 
1130, when Istum (sn intensely hated by the poct) 
was gradually h round before (le vietorious 
arıns of the Christians, guve Judalı reason to hope 
for such a return near future. The vision of 
asrevenled to him (Geiger, 
nained iudeel buta dream; yet Judah 
the eventual deli; srael 
and in the eternity of his people. On this subject 
he has expressed I 
"Lo! sun and ınooı 
The Jaws of @ 

Siven for sims to Jneod’'s seed 

Shall eyer ea nacim- 


IE wich Its left hand He should Trust 
To! with His Yigbt hand He shall draw them nigh.” 


(Luzzatto, 1.6. No, 61; (ransl. by Nina Dacis in “Songs of 
Exite,” de 40) 


The vemarkableand apparently indissoluble union 
of religion, nationalism, and piulriotism charasteris- 
tie of post-exilie Judaism reached its 

Represent- acmeiv Judah ha-Tevinndiis poehy. 
ative Yet this very mnion in one so consist- 
Character ent as Judah demanded the tuliilment 
of His of the supreme politico-refigious ideal 
Poetry. of medieval Judaism—the return to 
Jerusalem. Tlhough his impassioned 

call to his contemporaries to return t0 Zion might 
be received with inlifferenee or even with mockeny 
(Luzzauto, Le. No. 86), his own (leeision to go to 
Jerusalem never wavered. “Can we hope for any 
‚other refnge either in ıhe East or in the West where 
we may dwell in safety?” he exelats to one of his 
opponenis(@.). The songs (hat acenmpany his pil- 
grimage (Brody,Z.e. ii. 138) sound like one great 
Symphony wherein the ® Zionides"”—the single mo- 
tive ever varied— voice the deopest soul-Aife alike of 
the Jewish peopleand of each individual Jew. Tlie 
most eelebrated of these * Zionides.” with Its remark- 
able monotony, is found in every Jewish Hinrey, 
and is usually repeated In the synagogue on the 
Ninch of Ab (Brody, Ze.it. 155). u has been trans- 
late into German by Flerder, Mendelssohn, and 
many other marlern writers; into Fronch by Munk; 
into Duteh by L. Wagenaar (*lsr, Letterdode.” v. 
18 et 809.) into Italian by Benedetti; into Russian 
by IHnrkavy: repvatedly into English; and into 
other European kanguiges. The following is the 
English translation by Nina Davis (2.e. p. 37) of the 


Lep.i 


“Zion, wilt thou not ask #f penec's WINE. 
Shadows the captives that ensme thy peace, 
Teft lonely from tnue meient shepherding ? 


® Lo! west and east anıl nort and south —world-wide— 
Alt those from far anıl near, without surcense, 
Salure thee: Peace and Peace from every side." 


The poems of Judalı ha-Leyi which have been 
adopted into the Kturgy number in all more tin 
300. Every season, whether of sor- 

Synagogal row or of joy, has been enriched by 


Poetry. his songs. A summary of them has 
been siven by Zunz (Le. pp. 208 ei su. ; 
ppendix, pp. 8-10, 33, 55, and by Landshuth 


@‘Amniude ha-Abodah,” pp. 70 eb ag.) The 


pa ans 
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longest and most comprehensive poen is a “ke- 
dushshah,” wlich summons all the universe to 
praise God with rejoieing, and which terminates, 
emlonsly enough, in Ps (Sachs, “Die Re- 

anien,” pp. 304 et 


ei 
öse Poesie der Juden in $ 
These poems were carrien to ull lands, even 


v as India (Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 59); and they 
intiuenced the rituals of te most distant countries. 
Even the Kuruites incorponted some of them into 
their prı so that there is scarcely a syDa- 
gogue in which Judah's songs are not sung in the 
course of the servieo (Zunz, “8. P.” p. 281). The 
following eritieism of Judah's syungogal pocms is 
made by Zunz (13.): “As (le perfume and beauty 
ofa rose are within it, and do not come from with. 
out, so with Judal word and Bible passage, meter 
and rin, are one with the soul of the poem; as hu 
true works of art, and always in nature, oneisnever 
disturbed by anything external, arbitrary, or ex- 
tianeons.” 

Judahı by his verses has also beautified fhie retigii 
life of the home. IHs Sabbath Iymns should be 
mentioned here, one of the most beantiful of wiich 
euels with the words: 

On Fridny doth my eup o'erilow., 

Wine Dilss 


Wen, in thine arms, My toH and wo 
‚Are all forgof, Subbach my love! 


* Tis dusk, with sudden Light, distilled 
From one sweet face. (he worid is Miledz 
The tanmmlt of my east is stilled— 
For thon ans come, Sabbath my toy. 


"Bring frutts and wine and sing a gindsome Jay, 
Cry. "Come in peace, O yestfut Sovantı duy 1? 


“Heller, Le. .19; "Tal Orot," No.1; traut. by 8. Solis-Cohen.) 


“The nse of foreign (i.e., Arubie) meters ılestroys 
the essence of the Hebrew language, which is based 
on homophony and results in harmony,” is the ob- 
servadion put Into the mouth of the rabbi in Jurhih 
evi’s “Cuzart” (i.,$ 79), together witlı other 
original remarks on the Hebrew wugunge (comp. 
Friedländer in Kolmt Meworit Volume, pi. 139 et 
ws). Nevertlieless, Judah himself used tie most 
complicated Arabic meters in his poems with much 
good taste (for further details see U. Brody, *Stu- 
dien zu den Dichtungen Jehuda ha-Levi’s,” Berlin, 
1895). A later eritie, applyin, Talnudie witti- 
eism to ‚Judah, hus said: ® It is hard for the doush 
when the baker himsell calls it bau though 
these forms came to him naturally and without 
effort, unlike the mechawieal versitiers of his time 
{sec * Cuzari,” v. 16). he would not pt himself 
from the number of those he had blamen, Tlis 
pupil Solomon Parlıon, who wrote at Salerne in 
1160, relates that Judah repented ha 
new metrieal methods, an had decl wonld 
not again employ them. That Judah felt them to 
be ont of pince, and that he opposed their use atthe 
very time when they were in vogue, plainly shows 
his destre for a national Jewish art independent in 
form as well as in matter. 

Judah was recognized by his contempormries as 
the great Jewish national poet, an in succeeiin: 
generations by all the great scholars and writı 
‚el (see, 6.9., Al-Huri 
iii), His equal in poetie ability, Heinrich 


*Tahkemoni,” makumalıs | 


Teine, has paid hin a tribute of boner in his “ Ro- 
mancero” (ses E. A. Bowring, “The Poems of 
Heine,” p. 476, London, 199). 

So far as is known, tlie first to colleot tlıe poems 
of Judah ha-Levi into a diwan was R. Hiyya al- 
Ma’abi, probably a younger Iriendof thepoet. R. 
Jeshna bar Elijah ha-Levi uscd this diwan as the 
basis for a new and larger collection, a mannseript 
of which has beon found in Tunis. In 
his interesting Arabic preface (trans- 
Inted into German in Geiger, Le.), 
Jeshua states that, besides Hiyya’s collectieu, he 
had two others before him, made respectively by 
David ben Maimon aud Abu Said ibn Alkaslı (9), 
from which ie took some material. Further, he 
says that Le added songs und piyyutim which R. 
1 ad omitted because in the me of the Iatter 
were generally known and were to be found 
in every Mahzor. Jeshua, however, does not im- 
ply that all the pocms added by him were written 
hy Judalı ha-Levi. On the conttary, he Inys spe- 
eial emphasis on the need of caulion, partion- 
Jay in uses where there is only an incomplete 
sigunture, ns 1.” IIe divides his 


MSS. 


“Judah” or “Levi. 
diwan 07816 pocms into Airce parts: (1) pocms, Tor 
the most part sconlar in tone, having the sume meter 
and rime thronghout; (9) Stophic pocns, mostly 

ions in enracter, in which every strophe has a 
Aifterent rime, although the hust Nine of ench strophe 
has Lie same Yime; (3) pocins oR varied, metrical 
structure, mostly piyyutim, and a few letters in 
vimed prose. Teshun usually Jexignates in a short 
superseription the contents änd the occasion of the 
poem. The Borlieiun Library contains two mann- 
seript dAiwans of Judah ha-Levi (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bad, ITebr, SS.” No, 1970, 1, with the title * Mahu- 
neh Yelndah”; a more recent collwction, ih. No, 
1971, corresponds 10 the Tunis manuseript, but is 
more complete) 

The chief published eoleetions of Tudah's poems 
are: (1) “Berulat But Yehudah,” ed. S. D. Luz 

zatto, Pragao, 1840; (2) “ Diwan, " also 
Editions. cditel by Luzzatto, Lyck (Meki 

Nirdamim), 1864; (3) “Tal Orot,” by 
the same editor, published by Risig@rüber, Przeniysl, 
1831; (4) "Ginze Oxford,” cd. Edelmann and Duies 
London, 1851; (5) “Rabbi Yelnıdah ba 
Harkavy, Warsaw (“ Ahiasaf"), 1903-9 
ha-Behirah,” by Samuel Philipp, Lenber; 
(mainly a reprint of Lmzzatto’s “Diwan®); (7) 
“Diwan des Abul-Hasan Jehnda ha-Levi,” a new 
and complete eılition by IL. Brody, Berlin (Mekiz 
Nirdamim), 1894 et s0g. 

Some of Judah’s poenis have been trauslated int 
European languages. The most promi- 
vent translators are: 

German: &. Geiger (*Diwan des 
Castilier’s Adu’l-Dassan,” etc., Bres- 
Yau, 1851); Heller (“Die Echten IIebräischen Melo- 
dien,” ed. D. Kaufmann, Berlin, 1899): Kämpf 
(“ Nichtandalusische Poesie Andalusischer Dichter,” 
Prague. 1858): Suchs (“Die Religiöse Porsie der 
Jaden in Span Berlin, 1849); Steinschneider 
” 23. 1849); Sulzbach ("Dichtungen aus 
vien’s Besseren Tagen.” Frankfort-on-the-Main 
3; and Zunz (*8, P.” Berlin, 1855). 


Transla- 
tions. 
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M. H. Bressian (in “Ginze Oxford.” 
London, 1851); Nina Davis (“ Songs of Exile,” Phila- 
delphia, 1901); Edward &. King (m “I. Q. R.” vü. 
464); J. Jacobs (“ Jewisli Ideals,” London, 1896); E. 
Lazarus (“Songs of a Senite,” New York, 1882); 
Alice Lucas (in “The Jewish Year,” London, 1898); 
Lady Magnus (“Jewish Portrai 
French : T. Weill (in * x „plr.; 
Teulian: 8. de Benedetti (* Canzoniere Sacro di Giuda 
Levita,” Pisa, 1871); Russian: 8. Frug (in “ Vos- 
klıod ”) and A, Harkavy db). Other Lrauslations oc- 
eur in (he various Malzorim renderings. 
BIBLIORRAFIEY: Of the mass of literature on Judah ba-Levi 
only the more important summaries oC his ifo and poerı 
be given here: I. Abrahams, ‚Jeivish Lit 
seq.; J. Derenbourg, in Journal Asiatiee [ 
& Geiger, Diveanı des Castitier's Ain'-Hassun Fude hd 
Levi, Bresten, 185] (partly reprinted in bis Narlprlassene 


Üfton, ill. 07 et veq.): Grätz, Gesch. yı. 17 et seq.; Har- 
Keys Feld Ichei im Pnyhtusd, SSL (evventraust, 
Y 


Wei 
524.33 3. Jacobs, Jewish Ke 
‚Jehilda Haleoi. Bi 
treits, pp. Let 
maltkuses R, 
Popste der Juden, 


English: 


Literature Index} ho Lit 
teren, il, AO ek sg. 120 c6 og ET. 
Raxyitl., pe Ave 


6 M. Sc. 


—— As Philosopher : The position of Judah ha- 
Levi in the domain of Jewish philosophy is parallel 
to that oceupied jo Islam by Guazanı, by whom he 
was infneneel (comp. Kaufmann, “ Attributen- 
lchre,” pp. 119 et seg.). Like Gliazali, Judah en- 
denvored to liberate religion from tie bonduge of ie 
varlons philmsophical systems in which ft bad been 
heht hy his predecessors, Saaclia, David ben Marwan 
al-Mekamez, Gnbirol, and Balıya. Ina work writ- 
ten in Arabic and enzitled “ Kitab al-Hujjah wall 
Dit Nusr al-Din al-Dhalil” (known in the Hebrew 
translation of Judah ibn Tibbon by the title “Sefer 
ha-Kuzari, "and cited in thisarticleasthe “Uuzart”), 
‚Judah ha-Levi expounded his views upon the teach- 
ings of ‚Judnism, which he defended against tlıe at- 
tucks of philosophers, heretics, Kuraites, ete. 

The work is divided into five essays (“ ma’ama- 
rim”), amd takes Ihe form of a dinlogue between the 
pagun king of the Chazarsanıl a Jew who had been 
Iuvited 0 instwuet him in the tenets of the Jewish 
religion. Afteraslort acconnt of tie ineidents pre- 
cediug the conversion of the king, au of the eoı 
versutiong of the latter witlı a philosopher, a Chri 
tian, and a Moslem enneerming their respective 
beliefs, the Jew appens on tlıe stage, and by his 
Arst statement startles the king: for, instead of giv- 
ing him proofsof the existeuceof Gall, he asserts and 
ins tie mirael Him in faror of 
the Israclites. The I i 
at this exordium, which seoms to him incoherent; 


but the Tew replies that tlıe existence of God, (he | 


creation ol the world, ete., being taught by religion, 
do not need any speculative demonstrations. Fur- 
then, he propounds the prineiple upon. 


Main which his religious systen is founded: 
Prineiple namely, that revenled religion is für 
of the superior to natural religion. For the 


* Ouzari.” 


aim of ethical training, which is the 
object of religion. is mot to erente in 
man good intentions, bus to cause him to perform 
g00d deeds. Thisaim can not beattained by philoso- 


tonisbment | 


phy, which is undecided as to the nature of good, 
bur can be secured by religious training, wLich 
teaches what is good. As science is the sum of all 
the partieles of trutlı found by successive genera- 
tions, so religious training is based npon a set of 
traditions; iu other words, history is au Important 
factor in the development of human culture and 
science. 

Now as the Jews are tbe only depositaries of a 
written history of the development of the human 
race from the beginning of the world, the superior- 
ity of their traditions can not be denied. No com- 
parison Is possible between Jewish culture, wich 
is based upon rel s truth, and Greek culture, 
which is based upon seience only; for the wi 
of the Greek philosophers lacked that divine sup- 
port wit which übe Prophets wers endowed. Had 
a trustwortliy traditiou that the world was created 
out of uothing been known to Aristotle, he would 
have supported it byat leustasstrong arguments as 

those advanced by him to prove tie 

‘Oreatio eternity of matter. Belief in the eter- 
ex Nihilo.” nity of matter, however, is not abso- 

Intely contrary_ to Jewish religious 
ideas; for the Biblical narrative of the Creation re- 
fers only to tlıe beginning of the human race, and 
does not preclude te possibility of preexistent mat- 
ter. Sl, velying upon tradition, the Jews believe 
in “ereatio ex nililo,” which tleory can hesustained 
by as powerful arguments as those advance in 
‘or of the belict ju the eterwity of matter. The 
objecevion that te Absolutely Infinite and Perfect 
couldnot have produced imperfeet and nite beings, 
made by the Neoplatonists to the theory of “erentio 
ex nihilo,” is not removed by attributing the exist- 
ence of all mundane things to tlie action of nature; 
for the latter is only a Kuk in the chain of eauses 
ing its origin in the First Cause, which is God. 
hed that revelation and not speen- 
lative p ıy is the only trmsty guide to the 
knowledge of God, the Jew proceeds 10 demonstrate 
the superiority of bis religion. The preservation ot 
the Israclites in Egypt aud in the wilderuess, the 
delivery to them of te Law on Mount Sinai, and 
their later history are to him so many evident proofs 

of their superiority. He impresses 


Superi- upon the king the fact that the favor 
oxity of of God enn be won only by nccom- 
Judaism. plishing lie precepts in all their minu- 


tiee, and tat those precepts are Dind- 
ing only on the adlıerents of Judaism. The ques- 
tion why the Jewsonly were thns favored with God's 
instrnetion is as little wortuy of consideration as 
woukt be the question why the animals had not 
been ereated men. The Jew then shows that the 
immortality of the soul. resurreetion, reward, and 
punishment are al) implied in Seripture aud are rc- 
ferred to in Jewich writings. 

In the second eseny Judalı enters into a detailed 
ıliseussion of some of the tleologienl! anestiens 
hinted at in {he preceling one. To these belongs in 
the first place that of the divine attributes. Judah 
rejects entirely the doctrive of esseutial attributes 
which 
For him there is no difference between essenfi 
otherattributes. Either theattributeafirmsa quality 
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in God, in which case essential attributes enn not be 
applied to Him more tınu can any other, because 
it is Impossible to prediente anything 

Question of Him, or the uttribute expresses 
of only ihe negation of the emtrary 
Attributes. quality, and in tat case tere is 
no harm in using any kind of at- 

tributes. Acconlingly Judah divides all the attri- 
dates found in the Bible into three classes: active, 
relative, and negative, which last elass comprises 
all the essentinl attributes expressing mere negations. 

"Phe question of attributes being eloscly connected 
with that of antlıropomorphism, Judah enters into 
a lengihy discussion on this point. Althouglı op- 
posed 10 the couception of tie corporealit ot God, 
as being conrary to Seripture, be would eonsider 
it wroug to reject all the sensuons concepts of au- 
hipomorphisin, as (here is something in these idens 
wich Alls the human soul with the awe of God. 

The vemuinder of the essay comprises dissertations 
on the following subjeets: ihe excellence of Pales- 
tive, (he land of propheey. which is to other comı- 
trieg what tlıe Jews are to other nutions: Ihe sacıi- 
fices; the armgement of the Tabernaele, which, 
according to Judah, synbolizes the human body; the 
prominent spiriwal position oeeupied by Isracl, 
whose relhtion to other nations js that of tlie heart to 
thelimds; the opposition evinced by Tudaism toward 
ascetieism, in virtue of tie prineiple that te Tavor 
©t God iu'to be won auly by cursing out His pre- 
gepts, and that these precopts do not command inan 
to subdue the inclinatioussesgested by the faculties 
of the soul, but to use them in their Ano place um 
proportion; the excellence of Ihe Hebrew language 
which, although sharing now the fate of te Jews, 
is to atlier Iunguages what the Jews are to other 
nations and wat Palestine js to other lands, 

The third essay is devotedl to the refutation of the 
tenehings of Ramisin and to the history of the de- 
velopmentofthe oral tradition, the Tahnud. Judah 
ha-Levi shows that there is no means of enrrying 
out the precepts without having reeourse to oral 
tradition; and that such tradition hasalwaysexisted 
may be inferred from many passages of The Bihle, 
the very reading of which is dependent upon ft. since 
there were Do vowels aud accents in the original test. 

The fourih essay opens witli au analysis of the 
various names ol God found in the Bible. Accord- 

ing to Judah, all these names, with 
Names of the exeoption of the Tetrageamınaton, 
God. are atlılbutes expressiag the various 
states of Gorl’s activity in the worid. 
The multiplieity of names no more Implies a multi- 
plieity in His essence than do the multifarious jufln- 
euces of the rays of the sun on various bodies imply 
a multiplieity of suns. To the intwitive vision of 
the prophet the actions proceeding fron God appear 
under the images of the corresponding Iıuman ac- 
tions. Angels are God’s messengers: and either 
they exist Tora lengtli of time, or they are created 
only for special purposes. 

From the names of God and the essence of augels 
Judah passes to his favorite theme and shows that 
the views of (le Prophets are a purer source for a 
kuowledge of @od than the tenchings of tlie philos- 
ophers. Although he professes great revereuce for 


; sophical flood w 


the “Sefer Yezirah,” from which he quotes many 
Passages, he hastens to all that the thenries of 
Abreham eineidated therein had becu held by the 
Patriarch before God revenlerl Uimself to him. The 
essay concludes with examples of the astronomical 

and medical knowledge of the aneient Hebrews. 
The fifth and last essay is devoted to a eritieism 
68 the various philosophienl systems known at the 
time of (he author. Judah attacks by turns the 
ristotelian cosmolosy, psychology, and metaphıys- 
ics. To the doctrine of Estawarıon, based, accorl- 
1g to him, upon the Aristotelian cos- 


Arguments mological principle that no sinple 
Against being can produce a compound being, 
Philoso- Weobjects in the form of the following 

phy. query: “Why did ihe emanation stop 


at the lunar sphere? Why should 
euch intelligence think only of itself and of that 
{rom which itissned and thus give birth to one ema- 
parion, Ihinking not at all of the preceding intelli- 
geuces, and thereby losing the power to give Birth 
to many emunations?” He angucs ngaivst the (he- 
ory of Aristotie that the son] of man is his thought 
au that only te son) of the philosopher will be 
united, after the denth of the body, with the active 
inelleet. “Is there,” he asks, “any eurrienlum of 
the knowledge one has to acquire to win immortal- 
ity? LIow is itthat thesoul of one man dilfers Tram 
that of another? How can one forget a tliing once 


thousht.of7” and many other quostions of tha kind. 
Te shows himself especially severe aguiust the 


Motekallanıin, whose argenınents on the creation of 
the workl, on God and His unity, he terms dinleetic 
exereises an mere phrases. 

However, Judalı ha-Levi is against philosophiea! 
speculation only ja matters concerning Creation, 
God, ete.; and he follows the Greek philosoplers 
in treutiug of the genesis of the material world, 
Trug he admits tat every being is made up of nat- 
ter and form. Ti movement.of thespheres formed 
the spliere of the elements. from the fusion of which 
all beings were erenterl, This fusion, wbieh var dl 
according to climute. gave to matter the potentinlity‘ 
to receive from God a variety of forms, from the 
mineral, which is the Jowest in the scale of ereation, 
{0 man, who is the higliest becnuse of his possessing, 
in addition to the qualitiesof the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal, a hylie intelleet which is iutluenced by 
the active intelleet. This hylie intelleet, wich 
forms the rational soul, is a spiritual substance 
anıl not an accideut, and 5s therefore imperishable. 

The disenssion eoncerning the soul and its Facul- 
ties Jeads naturally to tie question of free will. 
Judah upholds the doetrine of free will against tlıe 
Epicurennsand the Fatalists, and endenvors to recon- 
eile it with the belief in God's providence and om- 
uiscience (sce Fi 1). 

Althouglı the “Cuzari” failed to stem tlıe philo- 
I, at the time of the appenrance 

ofthe work, was inundating Judaism, 

Influence it exereised a great infuence upon the 
ofthe thoologians. It was much studied; 
“GQuzari.” and taces of it are to be found in all 
the theologieul and eabalistie wri 

of the Middle Ages, not exeluding even tlie Zohar, 
which borrowed from it several passages, among 
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them the saying, “Israel is among the mations as 
the heart among the limbs” (Zohar, 
Jacob Emden, “Mitpahat Sefarim,” 
“Beitrige zur Gesch. der Kabvala,”i. 76). Besides 
the Hebrew translation of Judah ibn Tibbon, which 
passed tlrough eleven editions (Ist ed. Fano, 1506: 
last ed. by David Cassel, Leipsic, 1869), another 
renderiug into Hebrew was mäde by Judah ben 
Isaac Cardinal, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The study of the “ Cuzari” seems to have 
become very popular in (he fltentli century: 

less than 


tree by Solo- 
mon ben Menaheın Frat Maimon and his two pupils; 
one hy Jacob ben yim Vida) Farissol, under the 
title “Bet Ya'akob”’; one by Solomon ben Judah 
Vivas, entitied “Heshek Shelowoh”; and one by 
Nathanael Caspi. Inaddition to these commentaries, 
wiieh arestill extant. jo manuscript, there have been 
published in the various editions of the * Cuzari” 
the commentaries of Judah Mercato (1589-94), 
Isnae Satanow (1795), Israel Zamose (1796), G 
Brecher (Prague, 1838), and Israel Halevy (Pres- 
bwg, 1860). The “Cuzari” was translated into 
Latin by Bustorf (1660); inte Spanish by Jacob 
Abcondana (1663), and into German by Jolowicz and 
David Cassel. Another German version, translated 
From the Arabie originul, was published at Breslau 
in 1935 by Hartwig Hirschfeld, who (wo years latı 


sutele ditarl the Arabie and Uebrew toxts (Leip- 
ste, 1 


” 

8. Landauer has shown that v., $ 12 of the 
*Guzari,” in which Ha-Levi gives the views of the 
“philosopheis” on the soul aa ed. Cassel, pp. 385- 
400; cd. Hirschfeld, pp. 810-825), is practically au 
excerpt from the “Psychology of Ibu Sina” (Avi- 
venna) published in part by him Z. D. M. @.” 

E 335). Corrections of the Arubie text are given 

by Gotdziber in *Z. D. M. G.” xli. 691, of the IIe- 

brew text by Horovitz in \lonatsschrift,” 

In regard to the passagei., $ 68 on the etcı 


the universe, sce tlıc venarks of Kaufmann iu “Mo- ; 


uatsschrift.” axxiil, 208, and itschfeld, ?. p. 374. 
Portions of tie Arabie text have becn published by 
Neubauer in * Miscellany of Hebrew Literature,” i. 
62, aud by B. Goldberg in “ Ha-Maggid,” v. 188. 
Yunk, Atangen, pp. #5} 0t 5004 Eiste, Vor- 
lie Jüdische Dhkooophle dee Milichülers, 
Ku Giger, ed, Gasse, Introduetion; & 

Die Atrünitentehre, Do. ID sed: 

eb scout A, ank en Den r 
Steinschneider 
him, pp. 182 01 veq. 
CR 


JUDAH HA-LEVI BEN SHALOM (known 
also nnder the name Judan): Palestinian amora of 
‚the fourth generation ; lowrished in the second half of 
thefourth eeutury. Few Lalakot of his arerecorded 
fü the Jerusalem Talmud. He appears as the op- 
ponent of Hananiah in the question of the fine im- 
posed upon those who ilegally make use of tithes 
(Ter. Ter. 4de; Ket. 27b), and as opposing Matta- 
ah in a halakic matter (Ver. Shab. 134; Git. 4b). 
A question adıressed to Jose on the Laws of inher- 
itance is-given under Judah’s name (Dem, 250), and 
he is fonnd instructing a Babylon nora named 


BipLiograrit 
Tesakmaen Uber 4 


; commentary on the Passover Hnggadan. 


activity in the feld of tbe Halakah was rather lim- 
ite name oceurs more frequently in midrashie 
and haggadie literature. Some of ls haggadot are 
very interesting; for instance, that concerning the 
love.0f God formen: “ When we.are worthyand have 
good actions t0 our credit, then God gives us our 
reward; but when we have nolbing of ourown, Ihen 
God biesses us for tlie suke of His love; for He is 
good” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. Ixsil.). Judah isthe author 
also of the following sayings: "Nothing oauses 
more harm tan women; the sin of the golden calf 
caused the death of only 3,000 persons, while that 
of the women of Shittim caused the deatl of 24,000. 
Therefore is it said: "And I find woman more bitter 
than death” (ect. vi. 26). “Joseph resisted the 
enticements of the wife of his master; at the moment 
of temptation tlıe image of his father appeared to 
him and snid: ‘Joseph, the numes. of ty brothers 
willata future time be on the stones of the bncast- 
plate; wilt thou be satisied that thy name should 
be missing? un, Wayesheb, p. 94). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Serfor ha-Davot, it. 183: Franke), 
"Mein. %b; Bachen Ag. Dal Amor Di. "seo, 6 
. Br. 


JUDAH LÖB BEN JOSHUA (HÜSCHEE): 
Rabbi at Busk, Poland (now Austriun Galich), in 
the soventeenth century. He was the author of 


“Leb Aryeh,” containing homilieson the Pentateuch 
liot, published at Wihnersdorf in 
1678. 
BIBLIOGRAPI Steinschneider, Cat. Bol. col. 1833. 
2 1. Br. 


JUDAH LÖB BEN SIMEON, or LEO SI- 
MONIS: Rabbi aud plıysiciuu; born at Frankfort- 
ein abont the middle of the seventeenth 
y; died at Mayence in 174. He studied 
medielveand philosophy in Padua, where in 1674 he 
obtainerl the degree of doctor of medieine and of 
philosophy, About.a yenr after hisreturn to Frank- 
fort, David Claudius of Giessen solicited his col- 
laboration on the Bible which he was about to edit 
witlı Latin anuotations. The young scholar ac- 
ecpted the offer, and he wrote a preface to the work 
(Frankfort, 1077), 

Judah’s medical work did not interfere with his 
stndy ofthe Talmud and the Cabala; so that, owing 
to his great erudition, he was named *dayyan” of 
Fraukfort. He occupied that oßice till 1697, when 
he was called as chief rabbi to Mayence, which office 
he held for twenty-seven years, 

While he was at Mayence he wrote: *Yad Yehn- 
dah” (Fraukfort-on-thie-Main, 1678), a commentary 
on Mepalem Azarı Asaral Ma’anıa- 
rot.” and “Zera‘ Yehudah” (Offenbach, 1721), a 
Some re- 
sponst of his are to be found in the collection * Shab 
Ya’akob” by Jacob ha-Kohen Poppersof Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

Binziosrapur: Steinschneider, Cit. Bodl. vol. 15 

e Horpmitz, Jidirehe 

srael, pı 42 
M. Ser. 

JuDaH LÖW (LÖB, LIWA) BEN BEZA. 
LEEL (kuown also as Der Hohe Rabbi Löw): 


Sit, 


Phinehas in a question of ritnal (‘Er. 224). Julah's | Austrian Talmudist and matlıcmatielan; boru about 


VIL—23 
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the seen eleende of the sixteentl ee 
liter his family had gone Tram Worin 
the end of the ifteonth century, 
qnenee ot perserution: (ie at Prag 
1609; secoml son nf Bezuleel ben Hay 
father was the brother 0£ Jacob Worms, t 
Yahli of all the commmnities of the Germmn empi 
and brotler-in-law of Isaac Klauber of Posen. who 
grandson was Solomon Kari. Lüw's elder brotlier 
im (see Ilavyına ı Bezarcen) studied with 
alom 1. Löw had also younger brothers 
med Sinai and Samson, who enjoyed reputations 
as scholur 

As Löw never speaks of himself in his book; 
tie is known concerning his life, The 
that he was Shakaa’s pupil is disproved not only on 
the ground of chronologieal «iflieulties, but also hy 


Tombstone of Judab Löw ben Bezuleel at Pru 
dEron a thnogran.) 


his positive attitude in denomneing Ihe 
wie Siraknn Indulged somuch. From ı 
Löw was Moravian * Lamlesrahbiner 
an oflice by virtue of which he directed not only 
allairs of the community. but espechally the s 
of the Tahınud. He caused a collection to be made 
of the Morsvian statutes (* takkanot ”} concerning 
the election of Ihe eomnty au diswiet chlers, fa 
tion, and Ihe restraint of Juxury, with 
the purpose of supplementing and con- 
firming them. The Mora‘ 

nities eansidered him an a R 
even long after he bad given up his ofliee—perha] 
in consequenee of te perseention of the Jews j 
Moraria—aud had settiel im Prague. As such I 
was appenled 10 when the “ Nadler” calumny was 


His 
Takkanct. 


in consequenee of which his 
own Family sulfered and a; ast which he hitmsel£ 
had delivered a warning disconse on the Sublmth 
between Bosh ha nl Yom Kippur,. 1388 
{printed Prague. 1559). adler” {orruber * Nud- 
comp. Grimm, * Wörterbuch”) was an onpro- 
Briois epithet Mat cast 5 Far upon Che Tegilimuey 
of many fü 


earieil into Moravin, 


taken to deliver the disconrse Ie- 
emuse a short fine previously the death of Isnac 
Melnik had left vhe chief rabbinate of Prague va- 
At the time Löw oceupied a semiollic 
Te had founde the * Klaus,” n Talnud 

ı 4, and he had 
at services to the commuuily of 
ulating the statutes of te hebru kuul- 
„and by organizing inishnayos 
as passed over in tlie election, his 
ot, an adherent of_the 
pilpul, being chasen chief rabbi of Prague. Töw 
ally aecepteil the call of his native commu- 
, Posen. Ju 1588, however, he was again in 
Prague. He was drawu thither not only by family 
ties (his wife Delouging to (he eminent Altschuler 
family, and his dnughters beiog married in that 
city), but also dy the fact Want Isanc Ilayyot had re- 
cl his oflien. For a second time Löw accepted 
the position of rabbi. At this date (1588) he re- 
newed and eulargel the scope of the bau which 
he, together with eu scholaus of Prague, had pro- 
nonnced in 1533 against the * Nudler” calumny. 
On the present occasion he netenl In conjnnetion wilh 
Ienzar of Wormsat Posen, and Mordecai Jafte, Isunc 
Cohen Shapirı, Joseph b. Isuac Ia-Levi Günzburg, 
and Uri Lipinan Hefez at Guesen. On the tenth of 
Adur, 5352 (Feb. , Löw was commandeıl 10 
appear before the emperor iu the castle. He went 
10 the audienec accompantel by is brother Siuni 
and his son-in-law Isaac Cohen; and Prince Bertier 
was present with (he emperor. The conversation 
seems to have turned on eabalistic subjects. 

In thesame year(butit can not be proved whether 
it was in consequence of the audience) Löw went 
back to Posen, where he had been chosen chief rabbi 
of Poland. Were he wrote a work on the elliies of 
‚Judaism, “ Netibot Shalom ” (Prague, 1599), as the 
second part of his Abot commentary ® Derek ha- 


also venderct 
ve by 


disha, foundeil in 15 
Yet he 


societles, 


Mayyim” (Cracow, 198%). In Prague were also 
printed iu 3598 two discourses he had delivered in 
Posen, “Al ha-Mizwat” and “Al hn-Torah wa- 


“Abodab.” In the * Pesak ‘al ‘Agunah” (id. 1504) 
In this work Löw is 
f yabbi of Prague”; and indeed he bo- 
»f rabbi de jure, probably after the death 
t (1597). 

At Prague Löw wrote between 1598 and 1600 the 
following works: (1) “Tif’eret Yisrael” (Venice, 
1599), on tlie exceilenee of the teachers of the Torahz 

(2) “Nezak Yisrael” (Prague, 1999), 
His Works. on the Exile and tlıe Messianie time; 

(3) “ Be’er ha-Golalı,” on diMeult Tal- 
mnulie passages, being at the same time a defense of 
the Talmınd (%. 1598) ;(4 “Or Harlashı ” (dd, 1600), on 
Esther and Purim; (5) * Ner Mizwalı ” (2.), on Hu- 
nukkah. There was ulso printed at Prague (1598) 
the funeral sermon preached by Löw on the denth 


there is a responsum by Löw. 
alle “ch 
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of Akiba Günzburg of Frankfort. Löw was spe- 

ally active as the friend al eounselor of the noble 
Mordecal Meisel. After suflering much at Prague 
from extergal oppression and internal quartels, he 
now stood as the center of the rapidly risiug com- 
anmnity, 

Löw was held in birch regard by his eoutempo- 
raries as well as by posterity. Heis praised as the 
“glory of the Exile,” the “light of Israel” (Gans) 
“tig wonder of our time, in whose light our corc- 
hgionists walk, and whose waters all Issael drin! 
His person even has become ihe eonter ol a whole 
eyule ot legends (see Gonen), which are closely re- 
late to the Faust legends and were due probably 
to his ascetie, pious, vetired life, io his profound 
knowledge, and not.a little to his mysterious audi- 
once with Emperor Rudolph IL. 

Yet he was not among the champions of the 
Cabalı, und none of his works is devoted toit. Al- 
thongh he could not reconeile himself to the iuvesti- 
gations of Azarlalı dei Rossi, and understood all the 
utterances of thu IIaggadalı Iiterally, yet he wasen- 
tirely in favor of scientific research in so far as the 
hutter did not contradiet divine revelation. 

In addition 10 those of Löw’s works mentioned 
above, the following haveappeared: “Gur Aryeh” 
(Prague, 1578), commentary to Rashi on the Penta 
teuch; “Geburat ha-Shem” (Cracow, 1382), on the 
Posulh Haggadalı; discourse for Sliabbat ha-Gadol 
(Prague, 1589). The following manuseri) 2 
tant: “Bi’ure Yoreh De’ah,” printed 17° 
dushe Aygadot”: * Bi’urim “al Dine Mezuzah, Kevi- 
bat Megillah, Kele ha-Kodesh, Bigde Kehunnah 
we-Sammaue ha-Ketoret”; “Bi’urim ‘al ha-Rit 
u-Mardekai.” 


ViRLIoGRAnnY: Lieben, Gat* 
Hohe babbi Löre, 1b. 1885; Pendiau, 
der Füctischen Vorzeit: £. Bischoft, Die Kahhalah, 
Ip: Mermann-Teige-Wiater, Das Pruger Ghetto, Prague, 


[23 N. Gr. 


JUDAH LÖW BEN OBADIAH EILEN- 
BURG: Russian mbbi of the sixteenth century; 
succexled Naphtali Herz as rabbi of Brest-Litovsk 
abont 1570. ITis signature appears in the “ takkka- 
not” (ortlinances) passed Iy the CouscıL or Foun 
Laxps ab the Grommiten für at Lublin (1587), with 
those of Solomon of Taubliu, Joshua Falk, Samuel 
Rdels, and other prominent rabbis. These t: 
prohibit, among other thiugs, the purchase 
binienl_ positions or the securing af such positions 
through ininenee. Judah is the anthor of “Mi 
Yeludah,” a supercommentary on R: 
tateıch (Lublio, 1609; Prague, 1 
Judah's own explanations the work contains ex- 
traets from Solomon Turin, fron 
*Lelbnsi: ha-Orahı,” and from Bl 
“Mizrahi, 


tl, Pragu Grün, Der 


bb. Abrakam's 


160, 165, 186, 


IL.R. 
JUDAH BEN MEIR HA-KONEN HA- 
ZAKEN : Preuch Talmudist; Kived about the year 
1000. According to the sources, he was surmamerl 
“Leon,” “Lönnte,” *L&ontin,” “Sire L&on,” and 
“Sire Löontin,” and was designated as “the grand” 
and “the gaon.” 


A Feinstein, "Ir Telillaht, pp. 
10; Teujacab, Ogar ha-Sefurtn, p. BL 


und Legenden 
eipsie.» 


Mortlecai Jaffe's. 


He was the prineipal teacher of | 


Gensttom LEN Jupaı (Me'or ha-Golalı), who con- 
sidered au authority in religious decisions. 
Judalı senis to Iave bech one of (he foundersof the 
seientifie study ol (he Talmud in France, He, to- 
gether with Eliezer ben Judah, addressed a teshu- 
wish community of Tioyes concerning 
the validity of certain statutes. 


stein, Tüdische Alterthümer van Warm 
ss Gallia Fudaica, pp. 

jesch. D.C. R 

M. Sc, 


JUDAH BEN MENAHENM: Italian liturgical 
poet; live, probabiy at Rome, in the middle af tlıe 
vwelfeh century; father of Ihe Roman davyan Men- 
abem ben Judah. He was ıhe anthor of fourteen 
piyyutim, of wlich some are to be found in tlıe 
printed Roman Muhzor, und some are still iu manı- 
seript. 


BIBLIGERADTH 


: Zunz. Literaburgesch. pp. 140 et ser.; Lauds- 
hut, "Amnude ha-slhodai p. 68; Luzzatte, Mei 

Yogelsiein anı Rieger, Gesch. der Süden in Rom, 1.38, 
©. 1. Br. 


JUDAH MINZ,. See Mrxz, Jupan. 


JUDAH BEN MOSES OF ARLES: A 
scholar of tie second half of the eleventh century 
who enjoyed a great reputution and authority not 
only in France, but throughout the Rlıine distriets. 
One of Rashi's contemporaries, Nathan ». Makir of 
Mayence, mentions him as among “the venerable 
ones” and “the most respeeted ” of Mayence (Zunz, 
“Literaturgeschichte,” p. 180). 

EC. s.K 

JUDAH BEN MOSES B. DANIEL. 
Romaso, Leo 

JUDAH BEN NATHANAEL: French litur- 
giesi poet; lived at Beaucaire in the first quarter of 
the thirteentli century. Al-Harizi, who beenme 
aegquainted with him about 1211, praises him highly. 
Judah had five sons: Samuel, Ecra, Isaac, Isaiah, 
and Natbanael, all of whom were liturgienl poets. 
The eidest, Samuel, was Ihe author of * Kerobot,” 
inserted in the Avignon ritual and reeited on the 
fast-day of Tebet: te third son, Isaac, surnamed, 
“ha-Sheniri ? (Yon), whose songs “ made the stars 
pale,” lived at Mahucene, and composed piyyutim 
for the different festivalsof the year, many of which 
are preserved in tie Siddur of Avignon and Car- 
pentras. 


Brei RAPI un2, Z. G. po. 466, 469: idem, Literation 
a S.R. 

JUDAH B. PEDAYA (known also as Bar 
Padah) : Palestinian amora of the firsı generation 
(&1 cent.); nephew of Bar Kappara. Among his 
aumerous pupils the most important was the hi 
gadist Joshua b. Levi, who elaimed to buve received 
numerous Iulıkot from Judah (EX. R. vi.; Keol, R 
vi. D._According to another statement of Joshua b. 
Levi (Gen. R. seiv.), Judah was the most important 
6£ the haggadists of tie South, and discussed Tal- 
mudie questions with the patriarch Judah I. His 
halakie and haggadic sayings are numerous in both 
Talmuds (Weiss, “Der.” ii. 68). In his haggadic 
interpzetations he often departs from the traditional 
vocalization. Tins, in Geu. R. (to Gen. xix. 12), he 


see 


Judah Poki, 
Judah ben Samuel 
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reads “ pe” instend of “po,” and supposes that Ihe 
angels forbade Lot to entreat forgiveness for the 
people of Sodom after they had manifested (hei 
shameful desires (Gen. R. x 


BipLiograruv: Heilrin, 
Än Pat. Amor. E 
© 
JUDAH POKI (PUKI) BEN ELIEZER 
TSHELEBI: Kuraite schol: Kved at Constun- 
tinopla; died before 1501; nephew of Elijah Bash- 
ccording to Steinschueider, the surname 
s a variation of “Bagi,” wich is derived 
the Turkish “bak” (prononncel “ bag”). 


from 
Tudah travcled ihrough Palestine, Egypt, Bahylo- 
nia, and Persia to acqunint himself with the Karaite 


writings found in those countries. Inu 1571 1ı 
wich in Cairo iu the house of the K: a 
Judah wrote “Sha‘ar Yehudalı,” a discussion of the 
laws eoneonmfng Incestuous marriages (published by 
his son Isane at Constantinople in 1581). The au- 
thor quotes in this work anatlıer work of his: * Zot 
N-Yehudah,” on tlıe determination ofthe uew moon. 
Jeiidiah Solomon ben Aaron of Trok cites in his 
“Appiryon” a prayer-book composed by Judah, aud 
other works dealiug with Hebrew grammar and 


poetuy 
Bu JoRamıIY. Steinsehneiden, Cat; Bad, vol, 1807; Idem, 
Hchr, Bihl. xx. 9: Füst, Gesch, des Karitert, it, 14: Neu- 
Damen, „tun der Pafersbunger Billiuthek Ws Gowlöber, 


Bik Fiecdot haeAgaratinn. d. 174. 
Bi Ort Diet han v Rx 
JUDAH B. SAMUEL IBN ‘ABBAS. Sec ‘Au 
BAS, JUBAIT DEN SAMUEL 
JUDAH BEN SAMUEL HE-HASID OF 
REGENSBURG: Erhical writer aud mystie: died 
Feb. 22, 1217 (" Ozur Tob," 1878, p. 045: Berliner, 
“Magazin.” 1876, p. 220: “Kerem 1] 
ferroneousiy 1216]: "Ben Chananja,” iv. 348 fer- 
roneousty 1213]. Me was descendedl from an oll 
family of eabalists from the t that had sertled 
in Germany. His graudfather Ralonymus w 
scholar anıl parnns iu Spi wi 
also called “He-Hasid? (= "the pions”), 
Kadash," and * Ha-Nabi? (Soloınon Luriu, Responsa, 
No. 29), was president of a bet ha-micraslı in Speyer, 
and from him Judah, togerher with his brother Abra- 
ham, receiver his early instruetion. Sumnel (see A. 
Epstein in *Ta-Garen,” iv. 81.2 se.) died while 
Judah was still young idem, “ Jüdische Altertümer 
in Worms und Speier.” in “ Monatsschrift.” xli, £1, 
42). About 1105 che Jatter jeft his native place und 
sertled in Regensburg (Ratisben), on aerount of au 
ceilent.” (Moses Minz. Responsa, No. 76)—most 
probably perseeuticn experienced by the Jews of 
Speyer genenul 
He fonnded a yeslıibah in Regensburg and secured 
many pupils. Among those who became famons 
were ELEAzan or Worus, author of the “ Rokeal 
Isane ben Moses of Vienna, author of “Or Zarua'” 
and Barıch ben Sanınel of Mayenee, author of “Se- 
fer ha-Hokmal.” Bleazar applies to his teacher in 
several passures terms expressive of the highest es- 
teem, such as * father of wisdom ” (Paris MS. No. 
fl. 734; comp. Epstein in * Monatsschrift,” x: 
0). 
Judah left one son. Moses Saltıman (Epstein, Ze. 
p. 449, note 7), author of a commentary on several 


parts of the Bible (see Schiller-Szinessy, “Cat. I 
MSS. . . . University Library, Cambridge,” p. 
It has been erromeousiy supposed that Judah had two 
other sons, Aaron (Auria, Le.) and David (Stein- 
schneider. * Hlcbr. Bibl.” iv. 98; Gross, in Berliner’s 
“Magazin,” 1. 106; Brül’s “Jahrb.” ix. 45; Epstein, 
Le). 

Legend deseribes Judah as an excellent bowman 

who at the age of eighteen was ignorant of the 
daily prayers. When, however, en- 
Legends of lightenment suddenly came upon him 
His Life. he perfonmed many miracles. He re- 
stored fertiliiy to a young married 
woman. The prophet Elijah is said to have par- 
taken of his “ Seder” meal and to have beeu'seen by 
him ie a synagogne. He mirnenlously prevented a 
Jewish child from being baptized, aud knew the 
‚sat yon of Isracl’s redemption. Te maintained 
socinl intereowse with the Bishop of Salzburg aud 
etedt us seer for tie Duke of Regensburg (Fellinck, 
“B. H.” vi. 139; Grüubaum, *Jüdisch-Deutsche 
Chrestomatli p- 385: Brüll'; ahrb.? ix. 20). 
1 i e with persons in oflieial 
‚y perhups be based on truth. 
ther ditticult to deserming in what te new 
and important departure aseribed to hin by legend 
eomsisted, sinee the obsenvity spread 
Wiitings. over Iis works is as impenetrable ns 
that surrounding his life. The study 
of the Talnınd, especially as it was treuted by his 
contemporaries, seemad tolim fruitless. Still, ocen- 
sionally ahalakie writing, “Gan Bosem,” is quoted 
“Z. G.” p. 162) as his; a decision 
s tound in TaSHBaZ, $ 219 (Zunz, 1.0. D. 306), 
iu R. Isaae's “Or Zarua‘,” ad in Meir Rothenburg's 
collection of responsa (Zunz, * Literaturgesch.” 1% 
208); uud he is found in socin] intercourse with cel- 
ebratc halakists of his age. 

His commentary on te Pentateuch, written down 
by his pupils after his leetures, is known only by 
eitations in Jater commentaries (Zunz, *Z. G.” p. 76 
er pusim; “ Keramı Hemed,” vi. 11;“ Ozur 
Tob,” 1873, p. 0: 

He eomposed liturgieal songs. but tlie authentic- 
ity of those attzihuted 10 him is uncertain. As Ve 

gardshis mn I (seven parts; the 

Liturgist. eighth is callel Na mo), printed 
in Tibiogen, 1560  (Steiuschneider, 

t. Bol.” No. 8318), aud trauslated into German 
in S. Heller ie Echıten Hebrüischen Melodien ” 
(ed. Kaufmann), there is very great divergenee of 
opinion, and the question of its authorship is still 
undeeided. According to Zanz (* Literaturgesch,” 
p. 300), it seems to be gentine. as do alko ls 
#297 22° aud his selilah bymesa DR 
Ya. More probably. according to Ihe 
ce “Siddur Hesyou Leb,” p. 5%, Königs- 
berg, 1349), his fatlıer, ora certain Samuel Hazzan, 
who diel as a martyr at Erturt ia 1191, compased 
the “Shir ha-Yihud,” and Judah himself wrote a 
eommentary on ft (Landshuth, ““Ammude ha 
"Abodah,” p. 77; Epstein. in “ Ha-Goren,” iv. 98). 
Several prayers are erroneously attributed to Indah; 
e.9.. Zunz wrongly ascriies to him the alphabet- 
ical “ tchinnah ” aa av 1378 (Steinschneider, Le; 
Laudshuth, Ze). le wrote also coummentaries oD 
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several parts of the daily prayers and on the Mah- 
2or (Zuwz, Le. p. 301; comp. also Epslein, 2.c. pp. 
91, 95 et sex). 

Judah colleeted the notes of travel of his fellow 
eitizen Pethahlahı, though iucompletely and without 
any order (Zunz, in Aslıer’s “Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela,” ii. 258). His chief literary work was 
an ethical and mystical one. Undoubtedly genuine 
“Sefer ha-Kabod,” which is mentioned by his 
pupils. Rather doubtful is the authorship of the 
ethical wil (msıS), printed In 1583 and transiated 
into ‚Judo-Germap, Prague, seventeentli to eighti- 
centh century (comp, Moses Brück, “ Rabbinische 
Ceremonialgebräuche in Ihrer Entstehung,” pp. 88 
et seq., Breslau, 1837; Abrahums, “ Ethical Wills,” 
in “7. Q. R.” ji, 472). This testament contafned 
regulations regarding the dead (£$ 1-15), the build- 
ing of houses (88 10-21), matrimony ($$ 22-32), pro- 
hibited marriages between stepbrotlers and step- 
sisters and between cousius, and various customs 
und superstitious preseriptions ($$ 33-end). 

There are also ascribed to Judah an astrologieal 
work, “Gematriot” (Azul, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” 
ii., No. 27), handed down by his pupils and seon by 
Azul, aud “Sefer ha-Hokmah,” on prayers and 
eustonis and the writing of scrolls of the Law. 

The prineipal work, however, with which Judah’s 
ame is connected isthe *Sefer Hasidim” (Bologua, 
1538; Basel, 1580, and often reprinted [see Stein- 
schneider, * Ont. Borl.” ol. 1820]; published accord- 
ing 10 De Rossi MS. Ne. 1133 [wbich contains many 
variant readiugs and represents an older text, 
Mekize Nirdamim collection by Judah Wistinetz- 
ki, Berlin, 1891-98). The book contains ethical, 
ascotie, and mystical sentences, intermingled with 
elements of German popular belief. Te denls (&8 1- 
18) with piety (hending, “ Shemuel ”; sn-called “ Sefer 
hm-Yir'ah ”); (88 14-26), reward and punishment, 
pouftence, the hereafter, etc. (heading, “Sefer ha- 
Hasidim ”; so-called “Sefer Teshubah ”); (88 27- 
489), authorship of the buok, pride, 
the hereafter and retribution, peni- 
tence and siuful desires, fasting and 
fast-days, suspicion, public mortifiea- 
tion, martyrdom, ete. (heading, “Zeh Sefer ha-Hasi- 
din); (8 400-038), the Sabbath; (88 089-740), 
teßllin, zizit, mezuzot, hooks: 747-856), the 
study of the Law; (88 857-929), charıy; (8 930- 
910), reverence for parenis: (8 971-1380), piety. 
worship of God, prayer, visiting the sick, etc. 
(38 1887-1420), excommuniention and oathıs; the 
Anal paragraphs repcat and amplify upon matter 
Previously discussed. 

The *Sefer Hasidim ” is not. a uniform work, nor 
isit the prodnetof oneauthor. Its been said that 
Samuel he-Hasid isthe author of the first tweuty- 
‚ctions {see ed. Wistinetzki. p. 490, note; Ep- 
stein, &c. p. 94). In its present form the book con- 
swesen,” 
1850, p. 281, uote iv.), Ihrce revisions of the 
inal work, of which Judah is undoubt- 
edly the autlor: and both the contents and language 
of the book indicate that it originated in Germany. 
Important additious were made also by Judah's 
pupil Blenzar Rokealı (see Epstein, 7. p. 93). for | 
which reason the anthorship of the whole work us 


Sefer 
Hasidim. 


tains, according (0 Güdemann (* Brziehu: 
Vienm, 


sometimes been ascribed to him. On account of the 
fact that collectors and copyists used varying re- 
eensions, sometimes the same passage occurs two or 
three times io different parts of the “ Sefer Hasidim.” 
Some fragments of other books are inserted (as & 33, 
Isaae Alfasi's “Halukot”; & 36, Sandia Gaon’s 
“Emunot we-De‘ot ” 481, Yerushalmi Berakot ; 
83 30-32, R. Nissim’s “ Megillat Setarim”). It con- 
sts, according to the edition of Basel, of 1,172°'para- 
grapbs; according t0 the last edition, of 1,008, 
Chosen parts have been translated into German by 
Zunz, *Z. G.” pp. 142 (comp. Zunz, *Litera- 
turgesch.” p. 299; Grätz, “Gesch.” vi. 215). The 
“Book of the Pious” isan exceedingly rich source 
for the * Kulturgeschichte” of the Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages {sce Berliner, “Aus dem Inneren Leben 
Abrahamns, “Jewish Life in tie Middie Ages”). I 
dah he-Hasid has often been confonnded (*Kore 
ha-Dorot,” “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” “ Yuhasin,” 
“Shem ha-Gedolim ”) with Judah Sir Leon of Paris, 
who is also called “he-Hasid,” which is nothing but, 
au honorable title usual in his age. The fact that 
French words are to be fonnd in the “Book of the 
Pious ” and that it refleets French conditions caused 
Grütz also to attribute its autborsbip to Judah Sir 
Leon he-Hasid. But the reasonsgiven by Grätz are 
not tenable. 
The precise importauce of Judalı ben Samuel it is 
difenlt to determine. Side by side with the oM- 
cial, dogmatie religion of the Church 
the Synagogue there has always 
existed a mystieism dealing more 
Jargely and more intimately with the personal rela- 
tion of the individual to God, which at times was in 
Opposition to thereligiou of the Synagogue. Judah’s 
such a stage of opposition; he 
alued the study of the Halakah and 
indulged in marked departures from the necepted 
religious practises. He eudeavorel to deepen the 
feeling of devotion and piety aud emphasized the 
importance of studying the Bible as ayainst study- 
ing the Talmnd. He deais mystleally with prayer, 
regarding it as more important than study. It was 
really he who introduced theosophy among the Jews 
of Germany. The occasional quotations from his 
“Sefer ha-Kabod ” present the sulient points of his 
views. The conception of a personal relution to the 
Lord was long since felt by Jewish thiukers to be in- 
consistent witlı His spivitual mature. Judah and his 
school, therefore, though not the first ones, distin- 
guished between the Divine Being (“ ‘Ezem”) and 
the Divine Majesty (*Rabod”). The Divine Be 
ealled also “ Kedushshah,” Awells in tlıe west, inv 
ble to men aud angels. The Divine Being is superior 
to al! human perception. When God zeveals Him- 
self to men and angels, He appears in the form of 
the Divine Majesty. The Divine Majesty, then, 
dwelliug in the east and created ont Fr divine fir 
holds the divine throne, true to its nature of repre- 
sentiug to human eyes the Divine Being. The 
throne is draped on tlie south, east, and north, while 
it is open to the west in order to allow the reflection 
of the Divine Being direlling in the west to shine 
upon it. Itissurrounden by the heaveniy legions of 
angels, chanting to te zlory of the Creator (Epstein, 
in “ Ha-Haker 1209). 
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Lacking the philosophie training common ameng 
the Spanish Jews—althougli he was acquaiuteil with 
Ton Era, Saacia, some of the Karat 
Mainonkles 


‚x are therefore 
Limportanceison 
" (comp. Güdemann, “Gesch.” 
©4 809., 167 et seg. ; Iew. Exeve. Hi. 46%, sr. 
a. Zunz (#Z.6.” p says ol him: 
vindiente whatever is moble in ham 

and the highest aspirations of the Isrilite, and to 
discover the inmost truths alluded to in the Suered 
ned to be the ultimate purpose ofa mind in 
which poetie,moral, and divine qualities were tused.” 


Pipmonsapur: 
First, Bild. 


iutelleer u 


Fah 
K. A. Sc. 
JUDAH IBN SHABBETHAL (known also 

Judah Levi ben Isaac): Spanish poct of tlıe 

cd of the twelfth century. He has been ideutified 

with the physician Judah b. Isine of Burcelana. 
who is praised as a poet by Al-Karizi (cl. 46), but 
he may also have Hved at Burgos. He isn muster 
of the’ mosuie” style, and skilfuily applies Biblical 
and Talmudie phrases; his Inmor is spontaneous, 

Judah ibn Shabbethai is the author of “ Millzenict 

ha-Hokaialı wehn-'Osher” aud “Mivhut Yehudalı 

Sone ha-Naslim.” The former work {ealleil also 

“ Melek Rab”) is iu the style of the “makanını,” fu 

timed prose interspersed with short pocms. It was 

written in 1914, and ig addvessed to Ihe nasi Toros 
ha-Levi Abuhafla, who is enlled upon, at the end of 

the work, to act as jndge ma poetical dispute. IL 

appeured at, Constantinople in 1548 (9, and was 

probably printed fen tie Lust: time as an appendix to 

Abrahun b, Hasdat’s “Ben ha-Melck weha-N: 

(Warsow, 1899. 
*Minhat Yehudah Sone ha-Nashin ” (called a 

“Seter Zerah ” or“ Talkemanf”) ilkewise is written 

in the style of the makamıah. Tb is a humorons su- 

tire on wonien, and Isa much better piece of work 
thau re “Milheinet.” It was written in 1218 and 
dediented to Abraham al-Rukhkhar (ben ha-Yozer) 

Like the * Milbemet,” it appenıs to have been fst 

priutet at Constaptinople, in 1543, tlıe Just veprint 

being in Elie shkennzi's “Tara Zekenim ” 

(Fraukfort-on-the-Main. 1854. 


Bint1oemarıy: Steinschweider, Cat. Bodl. eot. 1309 et zeq. 
6 ivB. 


JUDAH B. SHENEOR OF EVREUX: 
French Nitargieal port of the thirtcenth century. 
He maintainert a correspomdence with Jacob b. Sol- 
omon of Courson (e. 1260). Acconliug to Curmoly, 
he was t] F Moses and Samuel of Erreus, 
and lived but Gross reji Uhis 


tat he was a native of Evreux, Juduh composen 
an elegy of forty-fivestrophes on tlıe martyrs, open- 
ing with the words * Ziyyon halo tish'ali.” Ele i: 
quote by Aaron ba-Kohen ("Shabbat,” 4324). Tlie 
erenee in “Scmak” (No. 153) is not to Judah, 
but to Tsane b. Sheneor. 


Binuoanamıy: Zunz, z @. D. 
Grass, Galli Artkien. v1 


stem, Ziterafrnesch. D. 
TI 


JUDAH SICILIANO (called also Al-Shafari 
Dyehn]): Irelian port of fie fonrteenth century. 
Ir earned a livelihood by giving lessons in portey 
and by writing oceasionul poems; but none of his 
poetical preduetions has been preserved. IIe com- 
posed a rming dictionary, proserved in manuseript 
at Oxlonl and Rome (Neulmuer, “Cat, Bol, Hebr. 
AISS.” No. 1520; Michnet, “Or ha-Hayyim,” N 
163). Tulah became acqnainted with Immanuel 


ben Solomen of Rome by sending him a poem: 
the latter in his 
eommends 
meters. 


Mehabberot” (ch. xil.) highly 
Judal's skill in te use of varlaus 


381; idem, 7.G. 
"Juden In Kom. 
M. Sc. 

JUDAH BEN SIMEON BEN PAZZI 
(called also Fudab b. Pazzi und Judah b. Si- 
mon): Palestinlan amorn and haggadist of the be- 
giniug of te fourth century. He frequently 
tonsnits halukie aud huggadie aphorismis under the 
name of his Futher and of R. Joshun \. Levi, R. 
Johanan, and Simeon d. Lakish. In his own hag- 
gadie masins Indah Freqncatiy employs parables, 
OE wie one may be eited: “A wolf brake into tiie 
Toll anıl seized a Kid. Then came a sirange dog 
which Larked at the wolf and fought with him for 
id. Thereupon tiie wolf said: * Why dost thon 
at ne? Have Iiaken aught that was Ihine?” 
Sul a dog was Balık, who opposed tlie Israclites 


because (ey had overenme Sihon aud Og” (Yelam- 
medenn, in Yalk., Num. xxil.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bucln Y. Pal. „Amor, il. 10-22 

s ST 


JUDAH IBN TIBBON. Sec Ins Tıumox, 
Aupan. 

JUDAH ZEEB BEN EPHRAIM: Hunga- 
Yiao Talmndist of the seventeenth cent; son of 
Ephraim ben Jucob ha-Kolen, whose home in Ofen 
he Jeft for Jerusalem in 168; Indalı edited his 
father's responsa, “Shunar Efrayim.” published at 
Prague in 16%. He added some originn) responsu 
under the title “Kontres Abaron.” Ile tlıca re- 
turned to Jerusalem, whither ie had gone on leaviug 
Ofen. 

Bivtsooraruy: Fucnn, Kiryah Ne'cmanahı, p. $. 

Der A. Di. 

JUDAH B. ZIPPORI: Instigntor of an up- 
rising against Herod the Greut. Shortly before to 
latter’s death two prominent seribus of Jerusalem, 
one of whom was ‚Judah ). Zippori (Josephus, 

„xx. 6,82, has Zapıgniar; “B. 1.” 83, 82, 
; ed. Niese), thonght it a good appor- 
510 car down Ihe golden cagle that Herod had 
place above the gate of the Temple. “They ineited 
the young nen o[ Jerusalem, some of whom were 
their own pupils, and these, on a fulse report of 
Herod’s death, ent down the eagle. Therenpon a 
party of sokliers seizert forty of tem and took them 
before the They did not deny their dead; 
and theangry king had (he ringleaders, among them 
the two seribes, burned alive; the veinainder he 
‚telivered for punishment to his sorvants, who Killer] 
Them. 

“ 8. Kur 
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JUDAISM * (’Imdapög): 
Jewish people (Il Mace. fi. 21, vüii. 1. xiv. 38; Gul. 
i. 18 = pam, Esth. R, ii. 7; comp. orInmn. Esth. 
viii, 17); their system of beliefs and Joctrines, rites 
Anl custons, as presented in their sacred literature 
and developed under the inflnence of the various 
eivilizations with which they have come in contact, 
widening out iuto a world-religion affecting many 
nationg and erceds, In veality tle name “Juda- 
isn” should refer only to the religion of the peo- 
ple of Juden, that is, of tlie Lribe of Judah, the name 
 Yehudi” (hence “ Indcan,” “ Jew ”) originally des- 
ignating a member of that tribe. In tlıe course of 
time, however, the tern “Judaisn ” was applied to 
the entire Jewish history. 

A clear and coneise definition of Judaism is very 
difeulb to give, for the reason that it is not a relig- 
ion pure aud simple based upon accepted cıeeds, 
like Christianity or Buddhism, but is one insepara- 
biyr conneeted with tie Jewish nation as the deposi- 
tory and guardian of the trutlis held by it for man- 
kind. Furthermore, it is as a law, or system of 

Inws, given by God ou Sinai that Ju- 
Definition. daism is chiefly represented in Serip- 

ture and tradition, the religious doc- 
trines being only implieitly or ocensionally stated; 
wherefore it is frequently asserted that Judaismı is 
a theoeracy (Josephus, “ Contra Ap.” ii. 18), u schg- 
ious legislation for the Jewish people, but not a re- 
Nigion. The fact is that Fudaisin is too large aud 
comprehensive a [orce in history to be defined by a 
single tern or encompassed from one point of view. 

Extending over thirty-five ceuturies of history 
and over well-niglh all te lands of the eivilized 
globe, Judaism could not always retain the same 
Torm and character, Judaism in its formative po- 
tind, that Ts, in the patriarchal aud prophetie uimes, 
diflered from exilic and post-exilie Judaisn: aud 
zabbinie or pharisaic Fudaism again presents a 
phase quite different from Mosuie Judaisn, to which 
the Sadducees, and afterward to some extent the 
Karaites, persistently Sinilarly Judaism in 
te Diaspora, or Helleuistie Indaism, showed great 
divergences fron that of Palestine. So, too, te 
mystieism of the Orient produced in Germany and 
France a different form of Judaism from that incul- 
eated by the Arabie philosophy enltivated by tie 
‚Jews of Spain. Again, many Jews of modern times 
more or less systematically disenıd Hıat form of Ju- 
daism fixed Dy the codes and the casuistry of tie 
Middle Ages, and ineline toward a Judaism wiiieh 
they hold more in harmony with the requirements of 
an age of broader culture and largeraims. Far from 
having beeome 1900 years ago a stagnant or dried- 
up religion, as Christiun theology declires, Indaisn 
has ever reinained "a river of God full of Mving 
waters,” which, while running within the river-bed 
of a single untion, has continned to feed auew the 

ms of human eivilization. Iu this Hght 
sented in the following columns asa 
bistorie power varying in various epoelis. It is first 


The religion of the 


*E is natural that ciyergent views upon 5» cnmplexa subject 
should exist. following artdete is frankiy writen from the 
standpoint of Reform ‚udalsın. Pur a pmesentation of the 
more cohseryative aspect of tie subjeet soer RELIGION? TLE- 
euer. 


Judaism 
necessary to state what are tle main prineiples of 
Judaism in contradistinetion to all otlıer religions. 


I. The Essence of Judaism: (#) Judaism is 
ahove ail the religion of pure monotheisin, tie proc- 
iamation, propagation, and preservation of wlıich 
have been the Hfe-purpose and task of the Jewish 
people. “God is One, and so should Israel be of 
all ations the one vonching for His pure woıship” 
(Josephus, “ Ant.” iv. 8, &5; Ber. Ga, with reference 
to I Chron. xvii. 20, 21; Deut. vi. 4, xxvi. 17-18; 
Sitte, Deut. 31; aud Sabbath afternoon Nturgy: 

Attalı chad”). Judaism is not (hemere profession 
‚of belief in the unity of God which each Jew is en- 
joiued 10 make every morning and evening by 
Hing the Sıresma (* Ant.” iv. 8, & 18; Sifte, Deut. 
84; Ber. i. 1et seg., ii.). It isthe gumdianship ofthe 
pure monotbeistic Jaith; and this im- 
plied the intelleetual and spiritual 
elahoration as well as the defense of 
the same througbout the centuries 
againstall poweis and systemsof paganism or somi- 
paganism, and amidst all the struggles, aud suffer- 
ings which such an unyieldingand uneompromisiug 
artitude of a smnli minority entailed (see Jew. Ex- 
ec. vol. vi., S.v. GOR). 

Judaism did not begin as an abstract or absolute 
ınonotheism arrived at by plilosophical speculation 
and dogmatie in its character. Its God was uot sc- 
iected out of many, and invested with certain attri- 
butes to suit (ie Tequirements of an age orofa class 
of thinkeıs. Judwism at the very outset was a dec- 
laratiou of war against all other gods (Ex. 3). 
Yırwn, its Only One, from Sinai, spoke at. the very 
birth-hour of Israch, Tlis first-born, the words; 
“ Against all the godsof Eaypt I will execute judg- 
ment: Laim the Lord” (Ex. xii. 12); and to Babylon 
went forth His word: “The gods that have nat. 
made the henvens and the earth, they shall perish 
from the enrih. and from under these heuvens.” 
“They axe vanity, the work of error” (Jer. x. 10, 
“AU the gode of the nations are things of 
hit [“elilin®: A, V. idols"]: but the Lord 
made the heavens” (Ps. xevi. The contrast be- 
tweon the living God and everkisting King, the only 
true God, and the idols worshipeil by brutish man 
{Isa. xliv. 9-19; Jer. x. 8- Ps. v. 16-18) 
was too striking to allow Judaism toregurd heatlien- 
ism and all its folly otherwise than with sarenstie 
contempt: while the heathen, on their side, were at 
a Ioss to comprehend tie Jew worsbiping an unseen 
God and without any images (Tucitns, * Historie,” 
if. 5, 9; Juvenal, . 897). But idolatıy, as well as 
idolaters, was consigned to relentless extermination 
by Judaisın, not so inuch on account, of its intrinsic 
error as because of tlie abominable rites connected 
with it, which led to tle degradation und moral 


Unity of 
God. 


deprwvity. of man (EX, 33: Lev. 

4-30; Deut. "3; xiv. 16: 
sx. 17-18). From the days of Moses (Num. xav. 1) 
down to the tiıne of Philo and the rabbinie schools 


(Phito, “ De Humanitate ”; Döllinger, * Heideutlum 
und Judenthum.” 1857, pp. 682 et s2q., 700-718: see 
also JuıLwes, Book OP; SIBYLLISES), pagan culis 
were steeped in vice and eruelty, rendering ten 
"an abomivation ” unto “Esracl's God, who hateth 


| Tewduess” (Sanb. 106a), wlerefore rigid intolerance 


Judaisın 
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toward every torın or suare of idalntry became the 
characteristie fentare of th 
Getseg., x. 
eb. Melak 4; sce Worsum, Ivor, 
brouks no compromise with polytheien or idol- 
atrous heatbenism. Iudeed, it enjeins the Jew to 
give up his life rather than to act 
his pure monotheistic faitli (Dan. h 
II Mace. Sanh. Ta). As soon as the Jewish 
people were scnttered anıong other natious,and there- 
by found the opportunity of drawing comparisons 
between other beliefsand theirown, it wasinevitable 
that they should besoimpressed with the superiority 
of their faith as to look forward with perfect confi- 
dence to its ultimate triumph, like Abrahanı, con- 
scions of their mission lo prochim the only God 
everywhere and to estnblish His kingdom through. 
out the earth (Isa. 2, xv., xlvi., xlix.; Zech. viii, 
23: Gen. R. x 
TURE): aud this hope for the Anal vietory of pure 
monotheistie truth over all pagan error foınd pow- 
erful utterance in the daily prayer of the Jew (sei 
“ALenv), and especially in the solemu New-Yeu 
Hiturgy (see LiTGRev) 
However tribal or exelusive the idea of the God 
of Israel may have been originally, Judaism boldy 
assumes that its God was the God of 

Universal- man [rom the very beginning; the 
ity of God. Creator of henven and earth, and the 
Ruler of the world from eternity to 

eteraity, who brougbt the Flood upon a wicked 
generation of men, and who established the Base in 
righteousness and justice (Gen. In the 
of this presentation of facts, idolatry or the worsiip 
of other gods is but a rebellious brenking away from 
the Most High, the King of the Nations, tie univer- 
sat God, besides whom there is no other (Deut. v. 
89, . N. and to whom alone all kuces must 
beud in humble arloration (Isa. xiv. 28, Ixvi. 28), 
Juduismn, accordingly, has for its sole object the res- 
toration of tie pure worship of God throughout the 
earth (Zeeb. xiv. 9); the Sinaitic covenant, which 
vendered Israel “n Kingdom of priests among the 
nations ”—itself only a renewal of the covenant 
made with Abraham and his descendants for all 
time—huving been conchuded for the sole purpose 
of giving back to maukind its God of old, the God 
of the Noachlan covenant, which iucluded all men 
(Gen. ix. 19, xril. 18-19; Ex. 3 3-6; Isa. xlix. 
is notliin; 5 Clannish in the God of 


and nations a ice aud righteousness 
.; Ezek. xl.; Ps. xevi. 
i. 9; auıl elseirhere). n's God has 
through the prophetie, world-wide view become the 
God of history, and through the Psulns and the 
prayors of the Hasidim te God of the Iumun heart, 
“the Father,” and tie “Lover of sonls” (Isa. Ixil. 
18; see Wisulom, si. 20, and Anna). Far from de- 
parting from this standpoint, Judaism in the time 
of the Synagogue took the decisive forward &tep of 
declaring the Holy Name (sce ADosar) ineffable, so 
as (0 allow the God of Israel to be known only as 
“the Lord God.” Henceforih without any definite 
name Fe stood forth as the world’s God without 


peer 


Judaism at all times protested most emphatically 
agaiust any infringement of its pure manotheistie 
doetrine, wliether by te dualism of 

Spirituai- the Gnostie (Sanh. 38a; Gen. R. i.; 
ity of God. Ecel. R. iv. 8) orby the Trinitarian- 

ism of the Church (see Jew. Exovc. 
54, 8.0. CnRISTIAXTTY), never allowing such at- 
tributes as justice aud pardoning love to divide the 
Godhead into diTerent powers or personalities. Ju- 
deed, every contact with otlıer systems of thought 
or belief served only to put Judaisi on its guard 
lest the spiritnality of Goıl be marred by aseribing 
to Him human forms. Yet, für from being too 
transcendental, too remote from mortal man in his 
need {as Weber, “Jüdische Theologie,” 1897, pp. 
157 e£ seg., asserts), Judaism’s God “is ever vear, 
nearer than any other help or sympathy can be” 
(Ver, Ber. jx. 13a); “lis very grentness consists in 
His condesceusion to man” (Meg. 310; Lev. R. i., 
with reference to Ps. ex 6). In fact, *God ap- 
pears to each according to hiscapneity ortemporary 
need” (Mek., Beshallah, Shiraı, iv.; see Schechter 
in “J.Q. R” vi. 417427). 

Judaism airms that God is a spirit, above all lim- 
ftatious of forın, the Absolute Being who calls Him- 
self *I am who I am” (“Eheyeh asher Eheych”; 
Ex. iii, 14), the Source of all existence, above all 
things, independent of all conditions, aud without 
any physical quality. Far, however, from exelu- 
ding less philosophical views of the Deity, so urdent 
adew as R. Abraliam b. David of Posquiöres con- 
tends against Maimonides that he who holds human 
conceptions of God, such as tlıe cabalists did, is no 
less a Jew thau he who iusists on His absolute incor- 
porenlity (Haggahot to “Yad,” Teshubah, ii. 7). 
Indeed, the daily prayers of the Jew, from “Adon 
“Olam ” to the “Shir ha-Yihud” of Samuel b. Ku- 
lonymus, show a wide tange of thought, here of 
rationalistie and there of mystic character, conıbi- 
niog in a singular manner transcendentalisin and 
immanence or pantheism as in no other faith. While 
the ideas of the various ages and eivilizations have 
thus ever expanded and deepened the coneeption of 
God, the principle of unity was ever jenlously 
guarded lest “His glory be given to another” (Isa. 
xl. 8; see Gon). 

But the most characteristie and essential distine- 
tion of Judaism from every other system of belief 
and thought consists in its ethical monotheism. 


1.818): the 
intended 


Barca God and to 
x. 12), God Himselt I 
and holiness, the ideal of ınoral perfection (Ex. 
3-6, xssiv. 7; Lev. six. 1; Deut. vii. 9-10). While 
the pagan gods were “produets of fear,” it was 
preeisehy “the fear of God” which pradnced in Ju- 
daism the conseienee, the knowieilge of a Goil with- 
in, thus preventing man from sin (Gen. si. 18; Ex. 
xx. %: Deut. x. 1%; Job i. D. Consequently the 
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history of mankiad from the beginning appeared as 
the work of a moral Ruler of the world, of “the 
King of the nations of whom all arein awe” (Fer. x. 
7; Ps.Ixv. 18, xcvi. 10; Dan. if, 31), in whom power 
and juslice, love and truth are united (Ps. Ixxxis. 
15[A. V.14]). As He spoke to Israel, “Be holy, 
for I the Lord your God am holy” (Lev. xix. 1, 
Hebr.), so “He said unto ınan, Behold the fear of 
the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is 
understanding ” (Job xxviii. 28; comp. Micah vi. 8: 
Isa. ; Ps. xv., 4: “He katlı showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?”). Quite 
characteristie of rakbinienl Judaism is te fact that 
the names used for God are chiefly taken from Hiseth- 
jeal attributes: “ The world’s Righteous One ” (* Zad- 
diko shel 'olam,” Gen. R. xlix.; Yona 37a); “The 
Merciful One” (“ Rahmana ”): and most frequentiy 
“The Holy One, blessed be He!” (“ha-Kadosh baruk 
hu”). Before Caiu killed his brother, he said: 
“ There is no divine jndgment and no Judge ” (Targ. 
‘Yer. to Gen. iv. 8). “The first question put to man 
at tie Last Judgment will be: ‘Didst thou deal 
honestly with thy fellow man?’” (Shab. 8la; see 
Gon). 

(9 The unity of the world is a corollary of the 
unity of God. The many gods of heathendom di- 
vided the world into many parts aud domains, and 
miude it appear as the battle-ground of hostile pow- 
ers, The One God of the Bible renders earth aud 
heaven, light and darkuess, life and death onc—a 
universe ruled by everlasting wisdom aud goodness, 
the work of one great Designer and Ruler who forc- 
secs In tie beginning what will be in the end, who 
arranges everything according to His sublime pur- 
pose (Gen. 3. 1-31; xlv. 5-7, xivi. 9- 
Ps, eiv, 24; Prov. 19, 

xxXvill). Therefore God’s covenant witl 


the 
world which He created makes night 


Unity  anddayand the seasons of the year 
of the  maintain their order. He has given 
Cosmos. carth aud heaven und everything 


therein tbeir laws which they can not 
trausgress (Gen. viil. 22; Jer. xxxitl. 20; Job 
xnavit. 83: Ps. civ. 9, exlviii. 6). At the sume 
time God is ever present fu the world watching and 
sustainipg everything (Isa. x}. 28, sli. 4; Ps. civ. 
ix. 16, exlv. 15-16; see Provipzxee). 
je act of God is part of His wondrous 
work (Job v. 9, xxavill.; Ps. Ixxvil. 
xevi. 3. Accordingly all miracles 


controlling Powerand Wisdom ereating order every- 
where, and working after one great design, attnina- 
ble only upon the busis of Jewish manotheism, 
finally paved the way for the idea of an cmpire of 
Jay in nature. How far this wnity and Immutabil- 
ity of the laws of nature, fixed by the will of the 
Creatör, are compatible with miracle isa question the 
difeulty_of which was felt by the mbbis of the 
Mishnan (Ab. v. 6; and Gen. R. v.). “Godat Cre- 
ation fixed the eonditions for certain ereatures under 
which they shoukf change their nature” (tie pas- 
sage was misunderstomt by Weber. Le. p. 202, us 


well as by the medieval Jewish philosophers; see 
MrxacLes). 

At any rate, Judaism, while insisting upon the 
wnity of God and His government of the world, rec- 
ognizes alongside of God no principle of evil in eren- 
tion. God has no counterpart either in the powers 
of darkness, as the deities of Egypt and Babylon 
had, or in tlıe power of evil, such as Ahriman in the 
Zoroastrieu reli; is, whose demoniacal nature 
was transferred by the Gnostic and Christian sys- 
tems to Satan. In the Jewish Seriptures Satan has 

his place among the angels of heaven, 
No Power and is bound to execute the will of 
of Evil. God, his master (Job i. 7); and though 
sin and death are occasiopally ascribed 
to him (see Sara), he can seduco and harın only as 
far as God permits him, and ia the end must work 
for good (B. B. 16a). “God is the Creator of light 
and darkness, the Maker of peace and of evil” (Isa. 
lv. 9). Everything He made was fonnd by Him to 
be very good (Gen. i. 31); “also death,” says R. 
Meir (Gen. R. ix.). “What the Merciful does is for 
the good” (Ber. 60b). Whatever evil befalls ınan 
has disciplinary value: it is intended for his higher 
welfare (Deut. vi. 5; Ps. xeiv. 12; Ta’an. 2la: 
*Gam zu letobah ”), . 

Because the Lord saw that the world could not 
stand to be measured by striet Justice, He mingled 
the quality of merey wit that of justice and ere- 
ated the world with botlı (Gev. R. xii.). In striking 
contrast to the pessimistic doctrine that the world 
is te product of mere chance and full of evil, the 
Midrash boldiy states that the world was (or is) a 
process of selection and evolution: “God created 
worlds after worlds until He said, “This at last 
plenses Me’ ” (Gen. R. ix. ; see Orrrisw). 

(6) Next to God’s unity the most essential and 
characteristic doctrine of Judaism is that concerning 
Gor’s relation to man. Henthenism degraded man 
by making bin kneel before brutes and the works 
of his hand: Judaisn declared man to be made in 
tlıe image of God, the crown and culmination of 
God’s creation, the appointed ruler of the earth, 
and vicegerent of God (Gen. i. 9, 29). In him as 


tlıe end of Oreation the earthiy and the divine are 
This is te obvious meaning of 


singularly blended. 
the childlike Paradise story (Gen. H.-üi.). The idea 
is summed up in the Psalmist’s words: “ Thou hast 
made him a little lowor than godly beiugs [A. V. 
“angels”]” (* Elohim ”; Ps. viil. 6[A.V.]): “ Thou 
hast made him ruler over the work of Thinc hand ” 
(3. verse 7 [6}). This twofold nature 
Man as the of man, half animal, half dei 
Son of God. quently alluded to in Job (iv. 
ü. 17, x. 9-12, xav., sanll. 8). 
original meaning of “The Lord made man in the im- 
age of Elohim” is somewhat doubtful, thongh 
clearly some kind of “yodiy beiugs” is intended 
(Gen. 1.27, v. 1); the old trauslators luve “angels”; 
seo Book of Jubilees, xv. 27, and Mek., Besballah, 


vi; Ex. Roxxs. 11, ssxll. 1; Gen. R v and 
Targ. Yer. t0 Gen. i. 27: Symmachus and Saadia 
translate: *God created him in a noble, upright stat- 


ure” (see Geiger, “ Urschrift,” pp. 328, 324, 329). 
TInwever tlıis may be, R. Akiba, as spokesman for 
‚Judaism, takesit to signify that man is born free like 
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God, able to choose between good und evil (Aek., 
cordiug to others (see Nuhmanides au 
ad oc.), it is his intelligeuee which reu- 
the image and likeness uf God” (Gev. il. 
29; Prov. Tob 

any rate, it isthe alinity of the 
huwan son! to God which is expressed in tIie words 
“i of God.” "The Rabbis say, " He is made for 
two worlds: the world that now is, and the world 
to come” (Gen. R. viii.; Tan., Emor, ed. Buber, 
PD. 

The body ma 
thas inet 
Hanay; but it by no means forces him to commit 
sin. Jüdalsm refutes the iden of an inherent impu- 
vity in thetiesh or ja matter asopposed to the spirit. 
Nor does Judaism accept (he doctrine of origina) 
Sin. Tue Parndise story (Gen. 11.) arzerts in parabolic 
form man's original state of inuocence (see Omicı- 
nau Sir), “The soul that Thou hast given me is 
pure, Thou hast ereate«l it, Thou hast fashioued it, 
and Thou hast breatheil it into ne, anıl Thon pre- 
servest it within me, and at theappointed time Thon 


ders him 
Isa. x 
Bel. xül, 7. 


wilt take it from me to return it within me in the ! 
| Yoma 22b; Eecl. R.i. $, iii. 2). 


fnture.” These are the words reeited by the Jew 
every morning in his prayer (Ber. 60}. The belief 
of some, barrowed from Pluto, that the body is "na 
prison-house of tlie soul” (Wisdom, ix. 15; Josc- 
Phus, *B. J.”il.8, $11), novertook root iu Tudaisn, 
thouglı the ilen that Adam’s alu brought death into 
te workl (Wisdom, 1. 18-18, it. 21-24) is ocensionally 
volced by the Rahbis (see Dexem). Judaism knows 
of no “law of sin in the body” of which Paul 
speaks (Rom. vii. 23-25). Some commentators have 
found the doesrine of original sin in Ps. li. 7 (see 
Ibu Esra and Delitzsch, «ed lor.); but the view ro- 
ceives in general no support from rahbinical liter- 
ature (see Lev. R. xiv.5), though R. Johanan speaks 
of “the poison of the serpent” (Ab. Zarahı 22b; 
comp. Shab. 550; Nahmanides on Num. xix. 2: 
Zohar i. 52; Reel. R. vii. 13) 

The fundamental prineiple of Judaism (see Mai- 
monides, * Moreh,” iii. 17) is that man js free; that 5s 
to say, the choice between good and evil has been 
left to man as a partieipant of God’s spirit. “Bin 
Neth at the door, and unto thee shall be its desire; 
Int thon shalt, rule over it.” (Gen. iv. %, Hebr.) says 
God to Cain; and herein is Jaid down for all time 
the law of man's freedom of will. Accordingly 
Moses says in Ue name of God e, I have set 

fore tee this day life and good, and 

Man’s death and evil; . . . tlierefore choose 
Freedom of life” (Deut. xxx. 15. 19): and Ben 

Wil. Sir, commentiog upou this, says: 

“God hatlı made man From the beg 

ing and left him in the hand of his 
He hatlı set fire and water before t 
est. streteh forth Ury hand unto which: 
wilt. Before man is life and death; and whichso- 
ever he liketh, jt shall be given him” (Ecelus. [Si- 
rach] xv. 14-17. Similarty R. Akiba deelares: “Al 
is foreseen; but, te mastery [that is, free will] is 
grnnted” (Ab, iii. 19). Another rabbiuieal saying 
is. “Everything is determined by Heaven save the 
fear of Tenven ” (Ber. 336). Freedom of will con- 
stitutes man's responsibility: and his heaveniy pre- 


! agalast God and Ilis order ( 


ive woulil beimpaired were therean inheritance 
all be pt to death for his 0° 
16). 16 is the pri 
kiel fought (lie 


vog: 
ofsin. “Everyman 
” says the Law (Deut, 
for wich the prophet Br) 

viii. %). Acconlingly the Rabbis say: “The 
wieked are under the power of their hearts; the 
righteons have their hearts in their power” (Gen, 
R. Ixvii). Also, “Mau is constantly led along the 
way he wishes {0 ge. 1U he wishes to pollute hin- 
self by sin, the gates of sin will be opened for him; 
if he strives for purity, the gutes of purity will be 
opened to him” (T ; Mak. 106; Nitl. 30) 


ei 


Regardiug the dihiculty of revoneiling free will with 
divine omniseience, see Fnee Wırr.. Notwitl 


ing man's propensity to sin, caused by the Yı 
the leaven in tie Jump” (Ber. 17a; comp. I 


and the universal experience of sinfulness 
20: x. BR. xuxi.), rabbinieal Jucdaison 
deni is inberited from parents, poinring to 
brahamı the son of Terab, ITezekialı the son of 
Ahaz, and others as instanees {0 the contrary 
(Cau., Hukkat, ed. Buber, p. 4, with reference 10 
Job xiv. 4), and insists ou {he possibility of sinless- 
ness as manifested by various saints (Shab. 5öb; 


Sin, necording to Jewish teaching, is simply er- 
Hlag rom the right patlı, owiug chietiy to the weak- 
ness of human nature (Num. xv. 26; 

Sinand Re- I Kings viit. 46; Ps 18, 1: 
pentance. 39, cili. 14; Job iv. 17-21); only in the 
really wicked it is iusolent rebellion 

pesha‘” or “resha‘”; 
Isa. Ivii. 20; Ps. 5. 4-6, xsavi. 2; and elsewhere). 
And there is no sin 100 great to be atonenl for by ve- 


! pentance and reparation (Ezek, xviii.2%; Ver. Peul 


The whole conception, then, of 
mankind’s depravity by sin has no place in Tu- 
daisın, which holds Sort the reintegruting power 
of repentance to Gentiles and Jews, 10 tie ordinary 
And the most corrupt sinners alike (Pes. 19a; R. IT. 
176; Sanh. 103a, 100; Yoma 86a, b). “Before God 
erentod tie world, IIs erented repentance for ınan 
as one of his prereguisites” (Pes. 5a; Gen. R. x 
xxil,.; see Ri ANCE; SIN 
(@) The doetrine by which Judaism exerted the 
greatest influence upon the history of the workd i 
however, that of the unity of the luman family 
"The first eleven chupters of Genesis, whatever tie 
in of tie narmıtive may be (see Banynossa and 
GENESSS), (each that all (he tribes of men have de- 
scended from one parent, Adam (= *man”), aud 
hat eousegwtently the various races constitute ont 
family. This doctrine is the logical consequenee of 
tbe other, the unity of God. The theology of Juda- 
ism shape Uhropolos Childlike as the 
story of te confüsion of tongues at the building of 
the Tower of Babel may appear (Gen. xi. 1-9, prob- 
ably based upon an old Babyloniun myth relating 10 
the battle of Ihe giants witli the celes- 

Unity of tial gods), the Jewish gonius made It 
Mankind. convey a great truth, namely: God 
dispersed men in order to cause the 

whole earth to be the habitation of the human race, 


i. 10b; Kid. 40D). 


’ and thus to found and estahlish the Aigher unity of 


man upon the greatest possible diversity. Accord- 
jagly the end of history is that the Lord shall “turn 
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T 
to the natious [A. V., hnconeetly, “the people”]a } 


Pure language, that }hey may allcall upon the name 
of the Lord, to serve Hi with one consent” (Zeph. 
ji. 9; comp. Gen. ix. 1). 

Here js foreshadowed the world-plan of salvation, 
the Kınapom or GoD, an idea peculiar to Tudaisın. 
As Creation is centered upon inan, so is the perfection 
of hnmanity, through the unfolding of all the pow- 
ers of man iu tlıe world, tie aim of the world-drama 
6E history (Gen. i. 28; Isa. xlv. 18), “The world 
was ereated for man” (Ber. 6b). “Abraham, the 
true type of Iumanity, would have been the Ärst- 
created man had God not seen the necessity of ma- 
king him the restorer of a world eorrmpted by sin 
since Adum’s day.” “The Torah given to Isracl on 
Sinai was originally intended for Adam as the first 


man; but, sceipg timt tle six Noachian com- 
mandments—thar ia, tie umwritten lawa of humm- 
ity—were kept by him, God reserved the Torah for 


tie descendants of Abralum” (Bel. R. iii. 11; 


comp. Gen. R. xvi. 9, 5). By their non-ob- 
servance of the Norchian Nas (Gen. xxiil., 
xxaviii,) che carly generations of men all failed to 


full tbe design of the Creator; Abraham was there- | 


Tore seleoted to bring men back fo the way of right- 
enusnoss (Gen. xviil. 19; Josh, xxiv. 3), and thus to 
reunite the world by making tie God of heaven God 
of the carth also (Gen. R. 13, lix. 11. 

The “Von Words of Sinni, t00, were intended for 
every nation; but wien all the others vefused 10 ac- 
cept them and Israel alone merited the priesthood 
by promisiug “ What the Lord sayetlı we will do,” 
> Owner of the whole eartlı rendered Israel “ F 
peeuliar treasune ameng the nations, a kingdom of 
p fests and a holy nation” (Ex. six. 1-8, xxir. 7; 
Ne ‚k., Yitro, Bahodesk, 5; Sifre, Deut. 343; Pesik. R 
In fact, the Ten Wortls of Sinai were promul- 
gatel iu seventy languages in order that they might 
be mderstood by all of tie seventy natious (Shab. 
885). *ITad Israel not accepted tie Law. the world 
word have been turuerl into chaos” (Shab. 33a). 

Israel, then, has been chosen, like Israel's aucestor 
Abraham, the descendant of Shem (Gen. ix. 20-27), 
to he a blessiug to all mations on earth (iM. xüi. 8, 


xix. 18); aud the name by which te Lord enlis him | 


at the Exodus (Ex. iv. 29), “My tiist- 
boru son,” betokens in the Innenaze 
of the time his mission to Le that of 
the priest and tencher in the housc- 
hotl of the nutions, leading the rest by his precept 
and example to the worship of the Only One (ib. 
six. 6; Isa. Isi. 0). “A people dweiling in solitude 
ad not counted ainong the mations 9: 
Deut, vit, 7), but: atched over by divine pro idenee 
with especial care (Deut, xxvii. 18-19, xxxii, 8-12), 
te standard-beurer of incomparable Inwsof wisdom 
and riglteousness in the sight. of the mations (dd. iv. 
5-8), Israel has been ercatud 10 deelure God’s praise 
10 the world. to be “ Ifis witnesses” (LXN., “mar- 
tyıs") testifying to His unity, “the light of the 
nations,” and the “covenant of the people Lo estab- 
Nish. the earth” (Isa, xliii. 10, 21: xlis. 6-9). “To 
Terael’s house of God the nations shall flock to be 
tnught of His ways and to learn to walk iu His 
patlıs.” "This is to bring humanity back to its nor- 


Israel’s 
Mission. 


mal condition, peace and bliss on earth. Leenuse | 


ı from Greece 


rightcousness will then prevail everywhere and the 
whole “earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord” (Isa. fi. 2-4, ix. 6, xi. 4-9, Ixv. 25; Nicah 
iv. 1), Isract, when redeeined from Egypt 
proclaimed God as King (Ex. xv. 19; Lev. R. ii. 4), 
received the truth of Sinai as a trust; he is never to 
test until his God shall become king of the whole 


earth, uutil all men and nations slıall bend the knee 
19; 


before Him (Zech. xiv. 9; Isa. xl. 5, xlv. 18, x 
Ps. xxil, 29 [A.V. 28), sivii. 0[8), Ixxvil. 5[d]. xevi. 
*Isıael, who proclainıs God's unity, is pro- 
claimed by Godas His unique people” (Mek., Beshal- 
Jah, Shirahı, 8). Israel, as the people of the saints 
of the Most High, is to establish the kingdom of 
God to lust forever (Dan. ii. 4d, vii.). But as 
teacher and guardian of munkind’s purest Faith and 


loftiest hope, he is denlt with more severely by God 
for o ic. N. BBrdlz 
Amos iii, 2). Nay more, a: the servant of God he 


has been chosen for continual marsyrdom in the 
eause of truth and justice; he, therefore, is the 
mau of sorrows" whose afliction is to bring heal- 
ng to tie world and to end many to righteousness 
dlsa. Hi .; Sue SERVANT or .GoD). 

Whetber the expectation is that the universal 
kingdoin of God ou earth will be brought about by 


an ideal kiug from the house of David, the Messiah, 
as Isaiaı and Lis followers depiet tle future of 


Israel (Isa. xt. 1 et seg.; Ezek. saxfli. 24), or by 
the dispersed people of Israel itself, as Ihe seer of 
tl Exile (Isa. Ivi.-Ixvi.) indicates (sce Messsam); 
whether or not the grent day when all flesh shall 
worship the Lord will be preceded by a day of di- 
vine judgment when all the wicked “shall be stub- 
ble” (Mal. iii. 19, 21 [A. V. iv. 3]: see Day or rm 
Lorv; EscıaroLosy; Gus AND Ma6oß), Judaism 
by its iden of a divine Kingdom of truth and right- 
eousuess to be built on eartlı gave to mankiud a 
hope aud to history a goal for which to live and 
strive tlrouglı the centuries. Other nations beheld 
in the world's process a continwul decline from a 
golden age of happiness to an iron age of toil, until 
in a great catastrophe of couflagration aud ruin the 
end of all things, of men and gods, is to be renched: 
Judaism points forward to & state of human perfec- 
tion and bliss to be brought about by the complete 
wnfolding of the divine in man or the revelation of 
Gods full glory as the goal of history. And herein 
Nies its great distincuion also from Christianlty. Ju- 
daism’s scope lies not iu the world beyond, the 
world of the spirit, of which man on enrtli can have 
no eonception. Both the hope of resurreetion and 
that of immortality, iu some form or other familiar 
and indispensable to all tribes and cereeds, scem 
evideutly to have come to tlıe Jews from with- 
out—the one from Persia or Bubylonia, the other 
jtself rests on neither (see 
EscıratoLocy:; INMORTATATY; ReseRRECTION). Its 
sole aim and purpase is to reuder the world that 
now isa divine kingdom of truth and righteous- 
ness; andthis g its eminentiy rational, ethical, 
and practieal character. 

U. Character of Judaism : Judaism hasa two- 
fold character: (1) universal, and (2) partieular or 
national. The onc pertains to its religious truths 
destiued for the world: the other, to its national ob- 
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ligations conneoted wich its priestly mission. Upon 
tie former more stress is lail by the Prophetsaud by 
most of the sacreil poets, byihe Alexandriau propa- 
gaudists and the Palestinian haggadists, as well as 
Dy te medieral philosophers and the modern Re- 
form school; whereas the Mosaie law, the Hala- 
kahı, and tie Fahnudie and cabalistie schools dweil 
almost exelusively upon the latter, 

(1) Asa universal religion Judaism difers from 

all other religions in tlınt ib is not a ereed or asys- 
tem of beliefs upon the ncceptance of wlıich re- 
demption or future salvation depends (see ARTICLES 
or Fate). Itisa system of human conduct, a law 
of riglteousness which man should follow in order 
to live thereby (Lev. xviil, 5); that is, according to 
R. Mein, te law of humanity, since “man” is 
spoken of aud not Isruel nor priest nor Levite 
(Sifra, Ahare Mot; ‘Ab. Zarahı 80; comp. San. 50a, 
where the meaning of R. Meir's words is altered). 
It isa Jaw " forlife and not for the depriving ol man's 
life” (Siba, Le). When, in answer to a heathen 
mocker, Hillel summed up the entire Law in tlıe 
Golden Rule: * What is hateful to thee do not unto 
thy neighbor” (the Targumie translation of “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself”; Lev. xix. 18; Shab. B1b; 
sco Ab. R. N., Recension 63 xsvi., cd. Schechter, p. 
53, where theauswer is ascribed to R. Akiba instead: 
comp. Sifra, Kedoshim, iv.), he simply voiced the 
truih of which Abraham and Job are set upas 
types, and which is expressed hy lawgiver 
iv. 8} and prophet (Isa. i. 10-17, 
6; Amos v. 21-24; Mi 
by the Psalmist (Ps siv. 13-13) and 
the Book of Wisdom, as well us by the Rabbis 
(Mek. 23b-24a). Whereas heathenism by its cults 
of Moloch and simikur gods fostered cruelty, the 
Torahı enjoined man “to walk in tlıe ways ol a right- 
ons and mereiful God, and be righteous and merei- 
ful like Him ” (Deut. xi, 22; Sifre, Deut. 49; Mek., 
Beshallah, Shirah); to love the stranger and protect 
the fatherless and the widow as He does (Deut. x. 
17-20). 

‚Judaism is, above all, the law of justice. \Whereas 
in heatheudom, except in the case of some exalted 
philosopher like Plato, might was deified, aud the 
oppressed, the siavc, and the stranger found no pro- 
teetion in religion, tlıe deelaration is everywhere 
made throughorut Seripture that injustice committed 
by mun against man provokes the wrath of the 

workl’s Ruler and Judge (Ex. xxi. 


Justice 
to Alt. 


x 3-ii. 8; aud 

elsewhere), and that righteousness 
and compassionate love are demanderl for tlıe op- 
pressed, tlıe stave, the poor, the fatherless and 
homeless, te stranger, and for the criminal as hav- 
ing a elnim on the sympatlıy of his fellow men; 
even for ture compassian is required 
i 6; Deut, > 
x This is the “Toralı” of 
which. Teaiah speaks (Isa. 1. 10), the “command- 
dan ” put. by God upon every human heart: (Dent. 
11-19). Anıl this spirit of ; 
'almudie Hterature also. “Par 
is one of the pillars of Lie world” (Ab. i. 
“Where yigcht is snppressed war 


18) 
comes upon te 


' &ty in man or in woran (see HoLınuss; 


world” (div. 8). “The execntion of justiee is one 
of the Nouchian Iaws of humanity ” (Sanh. 36h). 
“Justice is demanded alike for the Geutile and the 
Jew” (Mak. Ma; B. K. 1132; and other quotations 
in Bahya b. Joscph’s “ Kad ha-Kemah,” ch. “Geze- 
Jah”). To have due regard for tlıe honor of all fel- 
low creatures (“ kebod haberiyyot”; Tos., B. K. vil. 
10) is one of the kcading principles of rabbinie luw 
(Shab. 94b). 

Judaism furthermore is the law of purity, 
Heatheuism by its orglustie cults of Baal-pcor, As- 
tarte, and the like, fostered impurity and incest 
(Lev. xvifi. 3, 24-30;. Num. xav. 1-9; Deut. iv. 3). 

The Toralı warus against forniention, 
Purity and aud teaches purity of heart and of 
Truth. action (Num. xv. c 


‚e uuchäs- 
Punm). 
1 vesents every act of lewdness as "nebalalı” 

villaioy ” (Gen. xxxiv. 7, 81; Deut. 
Judges xi, 5 
verely condemns }ascivious talk (Isa. ix. 16; 
Shab. 330). 

Judaism is, moreover, the law of truth, Its God 

is the God of trutli (Jer. x, 10), “The seal of the 
Holy One is truth” (Gem. R. Ixxxi.; see Aurua 
xD One@A), Abraham, Moses, Jeremialı, Job, and 
Kohelet wrestled witlı God in doubt until He re- 
vealed Himself to them in a higher formı (Gen. xväl. 
. 85), 
Aud as ıhıe Prophets had perfect fuith in God ns the 
God of truth and therefore shruuk from hypocrisy 
(er, Ber. vil. 116), so did all the Jewish philoso- 
phers show perfect eonfidence in trutli while boldiy 
expressing Llicir Jofty views concerning the Deity 
and divesting God of every trace of ANTIROPOMOR- 
Pins and Axrımororammsm and of every attri- 
bute infringing upon the spirituality and unity of 
Is was, says the Talmud, the last will of Ca- 
naan that his children showld not speak tbe truth 
and shonlil love lascivionsness (Pes. 113b). “The 
'Torah of Moses is truth” and “desires men to spenk 
the truth and assent to the truth, oven as God Him- 
self assents to the trutli wben honestly spoken ”; for 
“Upon truth rests the world” (B. B. Ta; Ps. xv. 2; 
AD. R. N. xxxvii.; Ad. 1.18). This honest, search 
for truth made Judaism, indeed, the world's great 
power for truth us weil as for righteousness, 

Iudaism promotes and fosters edneation and cul- 
ture. In contrast to such systems of faith as foster 
ignorance of the masses, it renders it a duty for the 
father to iastruct his children and for the community 
to provide for the general instruction of old amd 
young (see Evrcarros; Prem.osorim). Ib sanctiies 
jabor, and makes the teaching of a trade whereby a 
livelillood may be eained a duty ineumbent upon 
the father or upon the munieipal authority (see La- 
or, Horısuss or). It makes the systematie care 
02 the poor a duty of the community with a view to 
the dignity and self-help of the recipient (see CitaR- 
It denounces celibacy as unlawful, and en- 
joins cach man to build a home anıl to contribute 
to the welfare of human society (see MARRTAGE). 
The high priest in Tsrael was not allowed to officiate 
on the Day of Atoneient unless he had a wife 


D); because God 5 too pure to tolen 
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living witl him (Yoma i. 1; comp. 
eujoins love of eouutty and loyalty to the goreru- 
ment, no matter how unfriendiy it be to the Jew 
(Jer. xsix. 7; Ab. ii. 2; Ket. I11a; see Parer- 
orıan). 

Tudaism is a religion of joy, and it desires that 
man should rejoice before God and gratefully enjoy 
all His gifts, at the same time Mling other hearts 
with joy and thanksgiving. Especially are its Sab- 
bath and festal days seasons of joy with no nuster- 
ityaboutthem. Judaism discourages asceticism (sce 
Asch ‚Jov 

‚Tudaism is a religion of hope. Zt tenches men to 
recagnize in pain and sorrow dispensations of divine 
gooduess. It is optimistic, because it does not defer 
hope merely to the world to come, but waits for 
the manifestation of God’s plans of wisdom and 
goodness in the moral and spiritwal advancement of 
man, While the present world is, in comparison to 

the future one, deelared to be “like 

The Relig- the vestibule wherein one prepares for 
ion of Ihe palace,” it is nevertheless state 

Joy, Hope, that “one hour devoted to repeutauce 

and Love. and good works in this world is more 

valuable than tlie eutire life of the 

world to come” (Ab. iv, 16-17): for “to-day is the 
time for. working ont one's destiny, while to-morrew 
Js the time for receiving compensation” (Er. 22a). 

As its highest aim and motive Juulaism regards 
the love of God. Twice every day the Jew recites 
the Shema‘, which containsthe words: * Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine bearı, with all 
thy soul, and wit all ty might” (Deut. vi 5) 
this verse is understood to eufoin him to willing- 
Iy serrender lite and fortune wlenever tlıe cause of 
od demands it, while it ab the sume time urges 
hin to mutke God beioval by all lis follow ereatures 
1hronzsl dcs ol Kindness, as Abrahanı diel (Sifre, 
Deut. 32). This love of God implies the most un- 
sehlish devotion and the purest motive of action 
that is, aeting not from fear, but miher for God’; 
suke alone (Sifre, Dent. 
good not in View of any reward in the world to 
(Ab, i. 3), but for its own sake(sce Schreiner, 
Jüngsten Urtheile über das Jurlenthum,” 1908, pp. 
145-150); and it also implies the love of man (Deut. 
x. 19-19; see Love). 

JIndaism, finally, is a system of sanctitication of 
life. It teaches that the whole of life is holy, be- 
cause God is manifested init: “Be holy, for the 
Tord your God is holy” (Lev. xix. 1, Hebr.). Even 
in the functions of animal life the presence of a holy 
Fol shonld be realized (Deut. xxiii. 15); and when 
the perfect state of humanity shall have been at- 
tained, every road will be a holy road Tree from im- 
puriey (Isa, v. 9, and "In that day slmll there 
be upon the beils of the horses, Holy unto tie Lord” 
(Zeeh, xiv. 20, R. V.) 

(9 The striking feature of Judaista, however, is 
that, while conta g the higrhestspiritualanderhieal 
truths for hrmanity, it is bound np with the Jewish 
nation. The One and Ouly God, Yawn, is Israel’s 
Gad in particular (Sifre, Deut. 31); and the separa- 
tion of Israel from the rest of the natious in order to 
distinguish it as Gotl’s people is the express purpose 
of the Torahı (Lev. xx. 24, 26), anıl the charaeteristie 


trait of Judaisın from the time of Ezra (Ezra vi. 
21; Neh. x.21)and of ihe Scribes or Pharisces (see 
Puarssees). Thismational distinctness or aloofness 
‚of the Jew has brought him all the hostility, perse- 
cutions, and bitter attacks of a surrounding world 
from the days of Haman (Esth. jit. 8) and of Apion iu 
Alexanıria down to the most recent times (see ANTI- 
Sessmsu; Artos). Even such historiaus as Moinm- 
sen (“Römische Gesch.” 1885, v. 487), Ed. Meyer 
(“ Gesch. des Altertbums,” 167-236), Harnack 
{* Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthuns,” 
1902, p. 16}, aud Bousset (* Wesen der Religion des 
Judenthuns,” 1903, pp. 128-157) see in Juduism only 
a national religion, in Israel's God a national God. 
Nay, it may be afirmed without ex- 

National aggeration thata just and unpreju- 
Character diced estimate of Judaism is found 
ofJudaism. nowhere in modern Christian wri- 
‚35 (see Schreiner, L.c,). The fact 
of tie matter js that Judaism, while representiog 
the guardianship of the universal religious trutlis 
for humanity, sarrounded the Jewish people, as the 
priestly people of the world's Onty God. with laws 
and rites of a speeific national character in order to 
keep these very truths forever intaet and at the 
same time to invest the guardiaus of them with the 
sanctity of the world's priesthood, * The people of 
Israel have from the beginning sworn fidelity to 
God aud have recoguized Him as the world's Ru- 


Jen” (Ber. 6u; Hag. 30); therefore have they been 
called “ the sons of God ” (Deut. xiv. 1; Ab. ill. 13). 


Yet their espeeial sonship of God implies that they 
should be faichful to Him uuto death, and by con- 
tinued self-surrender and martyrdonı should glorify 
His name before te world ihronghout the ages 
(Sifra, Emor, iv., on Lev. xx. 32-33: comp. Ps. 
xhiv. 18-28; Dan. jü.; II Macc. vii.; and Kınpusır 
1a-Sır 
The Sinnitic covenant wlich rendered Israel “a 
kingdom of priests aud a holy nation ® (Ex. Xix. 6) 
became, the Rabbis say, *a source of batred to tlıe 
nations” (Shab. 89a: a play upon words, “Sinai” 
—“Sin’ah”), because it separated it from them by 
statutes and ordinamces such as tie dietary and the 
Levitical purity laws aud others intended to prevent 
idolatrous practises. Like tlıe priest in tbe Temple, 
whose garments and mode of Hfe distingnisherl him 
from the rest in order to invest him with tbe spirit 
of greater sanctity and purity (I Chron. xxii. 18), 
so Israel was for all time to be impressed with its 
priestly mission by all those ceremonies which form 
so prominent a feature in its religious Nife (sec 
; Cmcuueistox: Com- 
; Dietany Laws), Par 
tie Mosaje and, later on, the 
ie laws had for their object the 
separarion of the Jewish penple from 
all those influences prevalent in heathendom which 
led to idolatry and impwrity: wherefore not only in- 
termarriage. but also participation in any meal or 
otlier festive gathering which could possibly be con- 
neeted with idol-worship was prohfbited (see Won- 
sun, Inor.-; INTERMARLIAGL; JuBıLEes, Roox O8.) 
This peisistent avoidauce of association with the 
Gentiles on the part of the Pharisees. which in the 
time of te Maccahees was termenl agız ü 


People. 
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apart from the surroanding nations” (comp. II 
Nace. xiv. 38), became the chief cause of the accusa- 
tion of a “hatred of mankiuel” which was brought 
against Ihe Jews by the Greeks and Romans, and 
which has ever since been reiteratel by the anti- 
Semites (see Schürer, “ Gesch.” ii. 3, 410). 

In reality these ver of serlusion ftteil the 
Jew for his herculenm task of battling for te truth 
against. a world of fulschooi. and enabled him to rc- 
sist the tempfationsand to bave the persecutions of 
the nations anıl the ages. They imbued him with a 

irit of loyalty unparalldlecl in human history : they 
caterl in him the prineiple of abstinence, eun- 
bling him to endure privanion and torture; and Hlled 
bin with that noble pride wlich alone upheld him 
amidst the tauntsand snecısof highand low. They 
brought ont those traits of manhood wlich charac- 
ham, who, aecording to the Rabbis, wus 
called *Ibri” (Hebrew) because bis maxim was 
*Ler all the world stand on te one sie [* ‘eber 
elad "]—T side wit Ged and shall win in the end” 
(Gen. R. xivi.). But these huws also fostereil a con- 
ception of tie sanctity of Aife unknown to ollıer 
greads or races. By juvesting the coninonest act 
and event witlı religious obligations, they made the 
whole of life enrnest and holy with duty. Instead 
of being “a yoke of servitude,"as Schürerand others 


have it, they “led the home and the fesral season: 
wich higher joy” (seo Schechter and Abrahams in 
*J.Q. R.? ii. 762 2 s0g., XI. 020 et 809.). 


III. Judaism in Its Relation to the Gentile 
World: Notwithstanding its unmitigatel severity 
against heuthenfam with its folly and vice, and aguiust 
every mode of compromise therewith, Judalsım does 
not, like other ereeds, consign the non-believer to 
eternal doom. It juiges men not by their ereed, 
but by their deeds, demnnding rishreous actionsand 
pure motives, since “fear of God ” signifes feur of 
Him who looketh into the heart (Sifra, Alınre Mot, 
1.9. It declares througlı R. Joshua b. Hauanial, 
whose opinion is generally accepted, that “tl 
righteous of’ all mations have a share in te world 
to eume”; the Slwummaite R. Eliezer in consign- 
ing all heathen to Gehenna bases his argument on 
the Seriptural verse Ps. ix. 18 (A. V. 1N, into 
which be rends, “The wicked are turued to Sheoi 
berwuse all heathen forget God"—not as R. Joshua 


does, “all those heathen that forget God” (Saulı. ! 


1050). It is the more depravity ascribed to the 
heathen, owing to his unehaste and violent habits, 
which is the enuse of all the harslı haggadie ex- 
pressions—such as ” the people that resembie theass” 
(Xet. 11la)—und halakie injunetions found in te 
Talmud against the heathen (GENTILE or "Aukum; 
see Juprusss, Book or). The latter is always 
under grave suspieion (see "Ab. Zarah ii. 1; Yeb. 
98), yet, 10 soon Ihe solemnly di 
try than his assoe vited and he I 
on protection (Git 


a ekim 


ism waits for “therighteous 
nation (hat keeps the fait ” (Isa. xxvi. 2), and opens 
wide *its gates (hat, tlie righteous from among (lic 
20; Sifra, 


Yıat serve God 
fa an 


Ts declares that the Holy 


Akiba,” leiter * Zayin ”). 


rc ielola- ı 


Spirit may rest upon Ihe Yighteous Deutlien as well 
as upon the Jew (Iannn debe Bliyahu R. ix). It 
pays due hommge to the wise among 


Its At- Ihe heatlen (Ber. 5a; Sofah 3 
titude  Bek. Sb: Gen. R. Ixv.). It rewog- 
Toward _nizes (he existenee of prophets among 
Prose- the Acuthen (B. B. Ib: “Fiften 
Iytism. prophets Gul sent {0 the heatlien 


workl up to ulıe timeof Moses: Balıamı 


aud his father, Job and his four 
22 


friends,” etc. ; comp. 
Lev.R.i. 5: Tanna debe Bliyahı R. xx 
Üb. Zuta si.,cte.). The assertion made by Max 
Mütler, Kuenen, and others, dat Juduism is not u 
missiopary religion, rosts on Insullicient knowledge, 
There existel an exteusive proselyte Propaganda 
Yiterature, especially in Alexandria (see Drvacını; 
Prora x); and, according to Wie Midraslı, * (he 
heathen world is savcıl by the merit.of the one prose- 

ii. ; comp. 
Introduction, 
Abraham and Sarah are represented as de- 
v Hves to making proselytes (Gen. R. 
xxxix.); andas tho Psulmist accords to the prose- 
tytes—“ those that Icar God"—a spceinl place (Ps. 
exv. 11), 0 docs the daily prayer of the Jew in the 
“Shemouch ‘Esreh” contain a special blessing for 
the proselytes (“Gere ha-Zedek”). Only in later 
eeutwries, when the Church iuterfered traugh apos- 
tates an by cdiets, was the proselyto deelared to be 
a plague instead of a desired accession 10 the house 
of Israch (Isa. xiv. 1); the aneient Ifnlakuh en- 
Acavored to encourage ıhe heathen to come under 
the wingsof the Shekmah (Yeb. 47a, b; Mas. Gerin; 
Lev. R. In order to facilitate te admission of 
Gentiles, Judaism erented two elasses: (1) “pie 
Iytes of righteousness,” who had to bring the “sucr 
fices of Tighteousness” while submitting to te 
Abrahamie rite in order to become full meinbers 
of tlie house of Israel; and (2) “proselytes of tlıv 
gate” (* gere toshab”), Who accepted ouly the seven 
Noachian laws (tenand thirty are also mentioned) ol 
humanity. Occasionally the neecssity of undergoing 
eironmeision is made a matter of controversy also 
in the case of the full proselyte (see CrrcuncıstoR). 
But proselytism as a system of obtaining large 
unmbers is deprecated by Juduism. 

However, tlıv Messianic age is regarded as the one 
schen “the Tulness of the heathen world” will join 
Judaism (Isa. xiv. 1; Zech. viii. 23; “Ab. Zuralı 3a). 
Especially characteristie of the cosmopolitan spirit 
of Judaism is the fact that the seventy Lullocks 
brought as saeritiee during the Sukkot festival at 
the Temple were tuken to be penco-oferings on be- 
half of the supposed seveniy natious representing 
the heatlıen world (Suk. 55b), a view shared Dy 
Philo (“De Monarchia,” ii. 6; idem, “De Septe- 
mario,” p. 26: seo Treitel in “ Monatsselnift,” 1903, 
pp. 493-495). Throughout the entire ethicul liter- 
atıre of tlıe Jews, from Tanna debe Eliyahu R. 
down to the various Ermicar, Wırıs of the Rahbis, 
there is volced regarding the non-Jewish world n 


to the narrowness w 


Christian writers, 
BE pp aua 


tude was taken by Judaism whenever its representa- 
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tives were called upon to act as intermediaries he- 
tween Moslem and Christian; and the parable of the 
threerings, put by Lessing into the mouth of Nathan 
der Weise, was actually of Jewish origin (sce 
Wünsche in “Lessing-Mendelssohn Gedenkbuch,” 
1879, pp. 329 o£ seg.) 

IV. Judaism as Law: Owiog to the Paulinian 
antithesisof law and faitlı or love (see Löwy, *Die 
Taulinische Lehre von Gesetz,” in * Monatsschrift,? 
1908, pp. 382 et sog, 417 e& seg.), tlıe Torahı, the 
basis and center of Judaisn since Ezra, has been 
persistently placed in a fulse light by non-Jewish 
writers, undue stress being Inid upon “the burden 
of the Lan ity, the word “ Toral” sig- 
nifies both * docwine”; and Judaism 
stands for both wlıile aufagenizing Paul’s con- 
ception of faith as a blind dogmatie belief which 
fetters the mind. It prefers the bondage ot tlıe 
Law to tie bondage uf the spirit. It looks upon 
the divine commandmeuts as a source of spiritunl 
joy (“simhah shel mizwah ”)and as.a token of God’s 
special proteetion (Ber. 313), for which it enjoins the 
Jew to offer Besenierioss and to display zeul and 
enthustastie love (Ab. v. 20). “God has given the 
children of Israel so many commandments in order 
to inerease their merit, [Mak. iti. 16] or to purify 
them” (Tan., Shemiui, ed. Bnber, p. 19). Every 
Mmorming after having taken npon himself the yoke 
of Gol’s kiugdom, tie Israclite has to take upon 
himself the yoke of the divine commandments also 
(Ber, ii. 2); and there is no greater joy for tlıe true 
Israelite than to be “Lurdened with commandments” 
(Ber, 17a), “Even the conmonest of Jews are full 
of merit. om nooount of the many commandments 
they fulfil” (ib. 57a.) 

The Law was accordingly a privilege which was 
granted to Israel beenuse of God’s special favor. 
Instead of blind faith, Judaisn required good works 
for the protection of man against the spirit of sin 
(6. 32b). The Law was to impress the life of the 
Jew with the holiness of duty. It spiritualized the 
whole of life. It trainedl (he Jewish people to ex- 
ereiso self-control and moderation, and it sunctifienl 
the home, It rendered the commonest functions of 
ife holy by preseribing for them special command- 
ments. In tlıis sense were the 613 commandments 
tegarder by ‚Indalenı. 

Some of these are understood to be divine mu 
of «istinetion to separate Israel from the orlier na- 
tions—statutes (“hukkot”) which are designated 
as unrensonable by the henthen world, such as la 
concerning diet, Aires, and tha like (Sif: 
Mot, xifl.). Othersare called * ‘eduyot” (testimony), 

in view of their having been given to 

Purpose of make Israel testify t0 God’s miracı- 

the Law. lons guidance, such as the festive 

seasons of the year; while still others 

are “sigus” (“ot”), being Lokens of lie covenant 

between God and Israel, such as eircumeision, the 

Sabbath (Gen. xvii. 11; E . 18), the Passover 

(Ex. sit. 18, xii. 9), and, according to the rabbinieal 
interpretation, the teillin (Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18). 

Of sncraments, in the seuse of wmysterious rites by 

y zit. int d 


barlı und. cireumeision haye bee erroneously called 


us by Frankel (in Lis “Zeitschrift,” 1844, p. 
hey are institutions of Juduisın of an essential 
and, according to the generally accepted opinion, 
vital character; but they do not give any Jew Ihe 
‚character of an adherentof tbe failh (see CERENONY: 
COMMASDMENTS). At Ihe sume time the Sabbatlı 
and the festival seasons, with the cerenionies con- 
nected with tlem, have at all times been the most 
siguißcant expressions of Jewish sentiment, and 
must be regarded us Ihe most important factors of 
religious life botlı in tie Synagogueand iu the home 
(see An, NISTI or; ATOXEMENT, Day or; Hasun- 
Kat; NEW-YEar; P: IV Purut; Bazsarıı; 
Sırancor; and Surkor). 

While the immutability of the Torah, that is, the 
law of Moses, botlı the written and the oral Law, is 
deelared by Maimonides to be one of the cardinal 
doctrines of Judaism, there aro views expressed in 
the Talmud that the commandments will be abro- 
gated in the world to come (Nid. 01d). It is espe- 
cially the dietary laws that will, it is said, be uo 
longer in force in the Messianie time (Midr. Teh. on 
Ps. exivi. &). 

On the question whether the laws coucerniug 
sacrifice and Levitical purity have ceased to be in- 

togral parts of Judaism, Reform und 

Orthodox Orthodox Judalsın are at issue (on this 
and Reform and other points of difference between 

Judaism. the two extreme parties of Judaisın see 

Rurons Jupamsu). Between the two 
stands (he so-called * Breslau school,” with Zacharias 
Fraukel as head, whose watchword was “ Positive 
listorical Judaisın,” aud whose principle was * Re- 
form tempered with Conservatism.” While no 
longer adhering to the Mosaic origin of the Ponta- 
teuch (sce Grätz in “Gesch.” ii. 299-319, and 
Schechter in *J. Q. R.” iii, 760-761) and the divine 
character of tradition (see Frankel, “Darke ha- 
Mishnah ”), it assigns the power and authority for 
reforns iu Judaism only to the Jewisli community 
as a whole, or to what Schechter calls “catholic 
Israel.” Thelatter author desires “a strong author- 
ity,” one which, “drawing inspiration from the past, 
understauds also Low to reconeile us [the Jews] 
with the present and to prepare us [them] for the 
future” (*J.Q. R.” iv. 470). Grätz goes so far asto 
reduce Judaism to two fundamental principles: (1) 
“the religious element, which is inere negative mon- 
otheism in the widest aeceptatiou of the term,” and 
2) the ethfeal, which offers the iden! for the moral 
life: “Be ye holy even as Iam holy”; at the same 
time declariug that “propbets and Talmudists did 
not regard sacrifice or ritual as the fundamental 
and determiniug thing in Judaisn” (Gätz, i. 9). 
This leads to a final statement of the prineiples aud 
forces of Judai: 

V. Historie Principles and Forces of Ju- 
daism: Te Shema‘, “the proclamation ol God’s 
unity, requires an undivided Israel ” (Mck., Yitıo, 
Bahoresh, i.). "One God, One Israel, and One 
Temple” is the prineiple twice stated in Josephus 
“Ant.” iv. 3,85; “Contra Ap.” 28); *One God, 
One Israel, and One Torah” is the principle npou 
ich Orthodox Judaism vests. Lu wasan evil day 


of Shammai and Hillei bean, and the one Torah ap- 
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peared to have beeome two Torot” (Saulı. SSb; 
were the piural “ Torot” ocanrs, it refers to the 
written and oral law; Yoma 2Sb, with reference to 
Gen. xxvi. 5; comp. Shah. 31a). This Torahı, both 
written and oral, was knowo to and praetiser in all 
its details by the Patriarchs (Yoma 28b; Gen. R. 
Ixiv.; comp. Juniues, Book or, and “ Attah Ehad” 
in the liturgy). * Whosoever denies that tlıe whole 
Law, written as wellas oral, was given by God to 
Mases on Sinai is a heretic” (Sanlı. 99a; Sifra, Be- 

har, iD. 
The trustworthiness of the divine behest until the 
final eodification of the Law, from this point of view, 
rests upon the continuous chalu of 


Chain of timdition from Moses down {0 the men 
Tradition. of the Great Synagogue (Ab. 1.1), aud 


afterward upon the suecessive ordi- 
nation of the Rabbis by the elders with the laying 
on of hands (probably originally under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit; see Suauakam). Accordingly 
the stability and the immutability of the Law re- 
inained from the Ortiodox standpoint one of the 
carlinal prineiples of Judaism (see M. Friedländer, 
“The Jewish Religion,” 1991; Samson Raphael 
Hirsch, * Horeb,” 1587). 

Independeut research, however, discerns evolution 
and progress t0 have been ut work in the various 
Tosaie Jegislations (Ex. xx. 29-sxill, 19; Deut. xii 
13; and Levitiens togerher with Num. xv 
xviii,-xix. 22), in the prophetie and priestiy as weil 
as in the soferie activities, aud it necessarily sees 
iu revelation anıl inspiration as well as in tradi- 
von a spiritual force working from within rather 
than a heavenly communication coming from with- 
ont. From this point of view, ethical monotheism 
presents Iteelf as the prodnet not oE the Semitie race, 
Arbieh may at best have crented predisposition Ior 
prophetie inspiration and for a coneerption of the 
Deityaasn personulity wirk cerimin morl relations to 
man, but solely of the Jewish genius, whose purer 
and teuderer coneeptiou of life demanded a pure 
and holy God in sharp contmmst to (he ernel and 
Inseivious gods of the other Semitie races (sce M. | 
Joel, * Religiös- Philosophische Zeitfragen,” 1976, 
pp. 82-83). 

It was the prophetie spirit of the Jewish m 
tion emborlied in Abraham (not the Midinnite, as 
Budile th) nor some Babylonian tribe, as the 
Assgriologists would have it) wlich transforned 
Yawır, an original tribal deity localized on Sina 
and connected with the celestial pheuonwna of n 
ture, into the God of holiness, “a power not our- 
selves that maketh for righteousuess,” the moral 

governor of the world. Yet this spirit 


The works thronghont the Biblical time 
Prophetie only in and through a few individua)s 
Spirit. in : agamn and Again the peo- 


pie Japse into idolatıy from lack of 
power to soar to the heights of prophetic vision, 
Only in the small Juleun khugdom with the help of 
the Deuteronoiie Book of Ihe Law the beginning is 
made, and finally tlnough Eara the fonndation is 
nid for the realization of the plan of “a kingdom of | 
priests and a holy nation.” 

Bnt while ts the people were won, and the 
former propeusity to idolatry, the “yezer hara‘,” 


was banished forever by ihe power of the men of 
the Great Synagogue (Yoma 69), the light ot pro- 
pletie universalism became dim. Still it found its 
utterance in (he Synagosue with its Mturgy, in 
the Psalms, in the Books of Jonalı and ‚Job, in the 
Books of Wisdom, and most siugularly in (he 
hafturah rend on Sabbath and holy days often to 
voice the prophelie view concerning sacrißce and 
ritual in direct antagonism to (he Mosuie precepts. 
Here, too, “the Holy Spirit” was at work (see In- 
SPIRATFO: I created Pharisaism in 
opposition to Sadducean insistenee upon the letter 
of the Law; and the day when the injunction "an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a Looth” was abro- 
gated, and the rationalistic interpretation of the 
Scribes was substituted therefor, was eelebrated as 
a triumph of reason (Meyillat Tu’an. iv. 1). While 
the legalists beheld God’s majesty confined to 
“the fonr ells of the Halakalı” (Ber. 8a), the Hag- 
gadah unfolded the spirit of freedom and progress; 
and when mysticisuw in the East threatened to be- 
numb the spirit, philosophy under Arabian influ- 
ence suceceded in enlarging the mental horizon of 
Judaism anew. 

Thus Judaism presents two streans or currents 
of thought ever running parallel to each other: the 
one eonservative, tIıe ollier progressive and liberal; 
the one accentuatiug the national and zitualistic, Ihe 
other the cosmopolitau und spivitun], elements; mys- 
tieism here and rationalism there, these together 
forwing the centripetal and centrifugal forces of 
Judaism to keep it in continuous progress upon its 
God-appolnten track. 

Judaisın, parent.of both Cireisttanıtyand ISLAM, 
holds forth the pledge and pramise of the unity of 
the two (* Yad,” Melakim, xi. 4; *Cuzari.” iv. 28; 
see Jew. Esceyc. iv. 56, &r. Cimisrlaxımy), as it 
‚often stood as mediator between Church and Mosque 
during the Middle Ages (see Dispurarions and Ju- 
vanwa-Ler). In order to be able to “unite all 
mankiad into om bond ? (New-Yenr’s Ütnrgy and 
Gen. R. Ixxxviii.), it must form “one bond” (Lev. 
R. xxx.) Itmust, to use Isniah’s words, eonstitute 
atıee ever prumed while “tie boly seed is the sub- 
stance thereof” (Isa. vi. 13): its watchwond being: 
*Not by wight, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saitlh the Tord of hosts” (Zech. iv. 8). 

For Karaitie Julaism see KARAITES. 
Dintionraray: €. Frieiländer, Ze Jertsl Religion, Lon- 

don, 1801: Geiger, Ds ‚Inienfhun tnd Sehwo Gesehlonte, 

Bresian. 1965; Siem. Nachgelmsene Schriften, eva N. 

Gädenwann, Wo 7 Fudentnun? Vienna, 1902: Morris Joseph, 


„ London. 108; Jost, Gesch. des 
Turm 


Boruseds Re 
Zeiteiter, Rritisch Untersucht, Verl, 
Sadies in Fudeism, Philadelphia, 196: Schreien, Dir 
üngsten Urthente Über dus Judenthup, Bertin, 1802 
Stein, Schrift des Leluns, Manubein, 1812; Tov, Fudaishi 
amıt Christianit, Yaston. 1800: Weber, Jüdische Thenlagfe 
4; Grund des Lumud; special articles Iy Abrahauns, Grätz, 
‚de Nontellore. Schechter, and, (swald 3. Sinion, in „I. 6 
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JUDAIZING HERESY (ZHIDOVSTVU- 
YUSHCHAYA YERES), or JUDAIZING 
CHRISTIANS: A Christian heresy which first 
made its appearanesin Novgorol during tlıe reign 
of Grand Duke Ivan Vassilyevich III. (second half 
of the fifteenth century), and from there spread to 
Pskovand Moscow. 

From the work of the priest Josif Volotzki, en- 
titted “ Prosvyetitel,” etc. (The Enlightener, or the 
Detection of the Julaizing Heresy), it is evident 
that the Arst propagator of the hercsy was the influ- 
ential Jew Sichariyah (Zechariah) of Kiev, “who 
Ind studied astrology, wecromaney, and various 
magie arte,” He camıc to Novgorod (1471) in the 
suite of Priuce Michac} Olelkovich, probably as his 
commnereiul agent, and was soon followed by tlıe 
Lithuanian Jews Osif, Simioilo, Skargei, Moisei, and 
Chanush. Skhariyah at first converted the priest 
Dionis and tlıe archpriest (“Protopapas”) ATEKSEL, 
and througli the latter many other cleı 
Novgorod and Pskov. The doetrine of the sect, as 
given by Volotzki and other Russian ehurch his- 
torians, was as follows: The belief in the only oue 
God and tlıe negation of the divinity of Jesus Christ 
and of the Trinity. Christ, according to their be- 
lief, has not yet appearcd, and when he does so, he 
will nat appear as tie son of God iu substance, but 
through his benefactions, “ like Mosesand the Proph- 
ets.” Until the arrival of Christ te laws of Moses 
should be strietiy followed, since the evangelistie 
writings are all eıronreous. Furthermore, they con 
demned images and stropgly censured monassieism. 

The Russian historian llovaiski is of tlıe opinion 
that the essential prineiples of the heresy had little 
in common with Judaism, and were ratlıer the out- 
‚come of the rutionalistie ideas of the Reformation, 
which reached Noygorod from western Europe. But 
Luther’s predecessor, Jobaunes von Goch (1400-75), 
rocogzcd the authority of the Church and the mo- 
nastie orders; and Erasmus of Rotterdam was not 
born Gill 1467 or 1469, 

In the beginning the heresy was kept secret, jts 
adherents remaining within the Greck Orthodox 
Church. In 1480, when Grand Duke Ivan Vassilye- 
vich visited Novgorod, Aleksci and his friend Dio: 
found favor with him. He took tem both to Mos- 
cow.and placed them at the hend of the Churches of 
the Assumption and of the Archangel Michael re- 
‚spectively, and here they commenced an active prop- 
aganda. Aleksei, enjoying the confidenee of the 
grand duke in a high degree, soon succeeded in con- 
verting his seeretary, Feodor Kuritzyn; the archi- 
mandrite Zossima; tıe monk Zechariah; the princess 
Helena, daughter-in-law of the grand duke; and 
many other prominent rersonages. The gran duke 
soon became familiar with the doctrine of the heresy, 
and seemed to be favorably disposed toward 

The existenee of the heresy was ofeially de- 
nouncel in 1487, when a few intoxicated elergymen 
of Novgorod openly hlasphemed against the Örthio- 
«dox Faith and were accused before the archbishop 
Gennadi. One of the accuscd priests, Naum, re- 
pented and told the archbishop all abont the heresy, 
aud that some of the ınerchants of Moscow, among 
them Ivasııka Chorny and Ignasbka Zubov, had beeu 
cirenmeised and had escaped to Lithuania (1487). 

vIL—94 


Gennadi then became the elief opponent of the 
heresy, but found liltlesupport in the higher courts, 
both eivil and ecelesiastical, since the grand duke 
favored the leaders of the heresy and the metro- 
politan Geronti was personally antagonistie to 
Gennadi. The Jatter then called a council of the 
Lishops (1488), which decreed exceution of tlie im- 
penitent heretics, “ who glorify the Jewish faith and 
abuse the Greek Orthodox religion.” In 1491, when 
Zossima was appointed metropolitan, Gennadi con- 
vened anotlıer conneil, which eondemned the chief 
heretics among the clergy, pronouncen an anatlema 
agalıst (hem, aud imprisoned then in a monastery. 
In Novgorod, by Gennadi’s orders, the beretics were 
very erwel manner, 

‚Auence and power, however, Gen- 
nadi did vot snccecd in suppressing the heresy; for 
the sectarians were favored by the grand duke, and, 
with the help of Kuritzyn, one of the sect, Rassian, 
was appointed Archimaudrite of Novgorod. Gen- 
nadi then secured the aid of Joseph Volotzki, who 
by his accusations forced Zossima to resign (May 17, 
1494). The grand duke’s daughter-in-law also took 
the part of the hereties, and with the accession of 
ber son to tie throne tlie sectarians hoped that the 
persecution of the heresy would cense. 

In 1490 the Church couneil passed a resolution 
agaiost tlıe hereties, many of whom were tortured 
to death in the prison of Novgorod. The majority 
of tbe Judaizers, however, continued their teachiugs 
and converted many of the masses divect)y to Juda- 
ism. By the machinations of Gennadi, Talenn and 
her son Dimitri were imprisoned in a monastery 
(1502), and Vassili, the younger son of the granl 
duke, was proclaimed successor to the throne, The 
attitude of the government in regard to the heresy 
then changed. The council eonvoked by the grand 
duke opened its sessions Dec. 27, 1504, and con- 
denned some of the heretics to eapital punishment. 
The deacon Volk Kuritzyn (Feodor’s brotber), Ivan 
Maximov, and Dimitri Konopliov were burmed in 
enges at the stake, while other members of the sect, 
including the archimandrite Kassian, were burned 
at the stake in Novgorod. Some of the hereties 
were imprisoned; others were sent to monasteries. 

Fıom this blow the heresy could not recover, 
although the doctrines of the sect continued to 
spread secretly. Kostomarov (vol. xii.) believes 
that the scet of the Molokaus derived itsorigin from 
the Judaizers. 

In a letter totbe Metropolitan of Moscow, Geanadi 
sends a collection of speeches, delivered before the 
ezar by the Russian aınbassador to Spain, concerning 
the way in which the King of Spain had outrooted 
heretics, He further relates tbe story of tie bap- 
tized Jew Daniel, who had Iately traveled from 
Kiev to Moscow and had heard from the Jews of 
Kiev that the grand duke had destroyed all the 
churches in Moscow, owing to the spread of the 
‚heresy, with wich the grand duke seems to Iave 
sympathized. 

For the defeuse of the Ortkodox faitlı against the 
Judaizers, Dimitri Gerasimov, translator at tlie anı- 
bassadors’ court, translated from the Latin the fol- 
lowing works: 

(1) Nicholas de Lyra’s work on “ The Inßdelity of 
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the Jews”; (2) “Conviction of the Jews”; @) the 
work of the baptized Jew Joseph on “ Phe Jews Who 
Were Baptized in Africa.” 

But little is known of the fortunes of the Judai- 
ring scets during Ihe period interveniug between the 
reign of Ivan II. and that of Alexander L Ibis 
known only that Ivan the Terrible would noLadmit 
in 1550 Jewisli merehauts from Poland, for the 
reason that they brought “ poisonous herbs to Rus- 
sin and led the Russiaus awuy from Christianity ” 
(Regesty No. 470; see also Regesty No. 500. It 
would seem, however, from the legisiative measures 
passed from time to tie, that the government still 
resarded the Judaiziug sects asa real menace to the 
supromaey of tbe Greek Orthodox Church. The fact 
that little is known of the Judaiziug sects during 
that period may be due to the care exercised by the 
sectnians in keeping their beliefs seeret, and to the 
disinelination of the Jews of Russia in the making 
of proselytes. 

During the reigu of Emperor Alexander I. the 
sectariaus, encouraged by his liberal attitude, gath- 
ered new life, and many began openly to annouuce 
their prineiples. They were then called in the Rus- 
sinn olieial docnments “heretics” and *Sabbatari- 
aus,” who followed certain Jewish dogmasand rites, 
0.g., the observance of ıbe Sabbath anıl eireumeision. 
The first officinl reports abont them appeared in 1811, 
alınost simultaneously from the govermnients of 
Tula, Voronezh, and Tamboyv. The Archbishop of 
Voronezh reported tlıat the sect owed its origia, in 

706, to some Tews who had settled among the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of those governments, and that its 
doctrines had taken 10ot in six villages of the dis- 
triets of Bobrov and Pavlov. In 1818 some of the 
farmers of the government of Voronezl senta formal 
complaint to the emperor Alexander against (he 
oppression by the local eivit and ecclesiastical ofti- 
cials of those who confessed the Mosuic faith, Upon 
the strength of this complaiut a striet investigation 
was ordered concerning bribes which had been ac- 
cepted by some of the ofieials. At the same time 
the secretaries of worship and of the interior were 
ordered to make a report to the emperor concerning 
the Sudaizing Christians. 

From the investigation it became apparent that 
the Judaizing heresy had spread to the governments 
of Orel, Tula, am Sarıtov. About 1,500 members 
confessed it openly, and ınauy more kept their belief 
seorot, The seci, according to the opinion of the 
metropolitan, was not a distinetly Old Testament 
ault, but was chareterized by te observance of 
certain Jewish ritus, e.g., the celebration of che Sab- 
bath, circumeision, contracting narriages and dis- 
solving them at will, peculiar Durial ceremonies, and 
manner of assembling for prayer. The sectarians 
declared that they did not condemn the Christian 
faich, and, therefore, did not consider themselves 
apostates; and hey insisted that tliey never had 
been Christians, but had only adhered to the faith 
of their fathers, which they wonld not forsuke, 

The measures which were taken against the spread 
of the Juduizing heresy had sad consequences for 
the Jews. While the leaders of the sect were sent 
into thearmy or deported to Siberia, the oficials con- 
sidered it useful tn themselves to call the sect in 


ofieial documents a Jewish seet, and to announce 
that the seotarlaus were Jews.. They claimed that 
the name “ Sabbatarians” would not convey to the 
Russian masses a correet idea of the nature of the 
sect. Its members were intentionally called “ Jews” 
in the statutes so as to expose ihem to tlie contempt 
of the people. Finally a ukase was issued by the 
synod July 29, 1835 (*Pervoe Polnoe Sobraniv Zu- 
konor ” xL., No. 80,436 A}, ordering the expulsion of 
all Jews from those distriets in which the Sabla- 
tariaus or Julaizing Christiaus were to be found. 

As late as 1880 Jews were expelled from distr 
where adherents of tlıe sect were supposcd to exist. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY; Panov, Veres Zhidovstonyuskekikh, in the 
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JUDAS THE ESSENE : Saintrenowned for his 
prophetic powers ia the time of King Aristobulus 
(105-104 ».c.). Josephus (* Aut.” xiüi. 11,82; "B. 
3.” 1.3, & 5) relates the following characteristie story 
coneerning him: Judas had foretold that the death 
of Antigonus, the kiug’s brother, would take Place 
on a certain day at Struto's Tower in Cuesuren by 
the Sea, when to his greut astonishment Iıe saw him 
pass by the Temple on the day speeified. Ashehad 
never before failed in bis predietions he was grently 
dejeeted on reulizing that this time his prophecy 
could not be fulfilled, the distance to Owsaren being 
so greatand the hourso late. However, the prophet, 
as Josephus calls him, Jeurned a few hours afterward 
that there was near Jerusalem a snbterrancan passage 
also called *Strato’s Tower,” and that Antigonus had 
been stain there by the body-guards of Ihe Klug, 

6 N. 
JUDAS THE GALILEAN: Leader of u pop- 
nlar revolt against the Romaus at the time when 
the first eeusus was taken in Juden, in which revolt 
he perished and his followers were dispersed (Acts 
v. 837); born at Gumala in Gaulonitis (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xvii. 1,81). In the ycar 6. 0r 7 0.E., when 
Quirinus came into Juden to take an account of the 
substance of the Jews, Judas, together with Zudok, 
a Phariseo, headed a large number of Zeulots and 
offered strenuous resistance (i. xviii. 1, $ 
$2; üdem, “B.J.”i.8, 81). Judas procla; 
h state as a republic recognizing God alone as 
‚drulerand His lawsas supreme. Therevolt 
eontinued tosprend, and in some places serious con- 
Ricts ensued. Even after Judas had perised, his 
spirit continned to animate his followers, Two 
of his sons, Jacob and Simon, were crueified by 
Tiberius Alexander (*Ant.” xx. 5, $ 2); another 
son, Menahem, became the leader of the Sicariiund 
for a time bad much power; he was finally slain 
by the hig-priestly party (“B. J.” ii. 17, 88 8-0). 

Grätz (“ Gesch.” ii. 251) and Schürer (* Gesc 
3. 486) identify Judas the Galilean with Judas, son 
of Hezerzau the Zealot, who, according to Josc- 
phus (“ Ant.” xvii. 10,8 5; “BJ.” 4, 81), led 
a revolt io the time of Quintilius Varus. He took 
possession of tbe urscnal of Sepphoris, arıned his 
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followers, who were in great numbers, and soon be- 
came the terror of the Romans. 
BIBLIOGRAPTIY : Grütz, Gesch. 34 ed., lil. 280, 364; Schürer, 

Gesch. 3 ed., 1, 420, passim. 

K M. Ser. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT (mp vg = “the man of 
Keriot,” a town iu Judalı; Josh. xv. 25; see also 
Rapoport, *‘Erek Millin,” p. 28, 5.0. mars; Tay- 
lor. *Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,” p. 170): One 
of the twelve Apostles of Jesus; he betrayeıl his mas- 
ter and delivered him up to the priests for judgment 
(Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 19; Luke vi. 16). That Jesus 
should have shown so little foresight in the choice 
of an apostle naturally caused great perplexity to 
bis followers; and consequently the Gospels present 
the facts of tlıe betrayal us well as the character of 
Judas from partizan points of view and in different 
According to Luke xxil. 3-5 (comp. John 
27) Satan entered into him while he sat at the 
table, among the rest of the Apostles, to partake of 
the Passover meal, and he left to commune * with 
tlie chief priests and captains, how he might be- 
way” Jesus, while they “covenanted to give him 
[Jndas] money.” In Mark xiv. 10-11 Satan is 
omitted; io Matt. xxvi. 15 the price of thirty pieces 
al silver is given with a view to the Christian inter. 
pretution of Zech. xi. 19 (comp. Matt. xxvii. 3-9 et 
809). Possibly the story that Judas was moved by 
avarice is a later invention. Zu fact, the tendency 
to make Tndas tho type of greed is manifested in 
John xü. 4-6, according to wlich passage he was a 
thief who misappropriated the money in the com- 
non breasury of wbich he had charge; therefore he 
objected to having fine ointment worth three Iun- 
dred pence expended upon tlıe aneinting of the fect 
of Jesus by Mary instead of being deposited with 
the money reserved for the poor. 

In all likelihood, Judas, being of the distriet of 
Judah, while the rest were all Galileans, was not 
impressed with the Messianic character olaimed by 
‚Jesus, and therefore, merely to obtain immunity for 
himself, committed the cowardly act of betraying 
him to the soldiers and officers of the priests that 
came with swords and staves to seize him und his 
followers. He singled ont Jesus by kissing him 
while greeting hin as nıbbi (Johm xvil, 1 et se.): 
they tlıen seized Jesus and brought him bound to 
Annas and Caiaphas the high priest (Matı i. 47 
et se7., aud par. pas.), while his disciples, inelu- 
ding Peter, left their master to his destiny. 

’ie Gospels, however, relate that Jesus knew be. 
forehand that Judas would bettay him, and accord- 
ingly anmounceil it at the Passover meal in the very 
preseuce of Judas, pointing him out as the betrayer 
before he left the table and immeiliately before the 
Vetrayal took place (Matt. xxvi. 21 et seg., 46 et seg.; 
Mark xiv. 18 et.seg., 42; Luke xxü, 21; John xül. 
2, xvii. d. 

About the further history of Judas variousiegends 
eireulated. Matt. xxvii. Betseg. relntes 
that when he saw that Jesus was con- 
demued, he repented of his act and 
took back the thirty pieces of silver he 
had received from tlıe priests and elders and cast 
{he money into the Temple trensury, calling it the 
price of innoceut blood, and then went away, and, 


The End 
of Judas, 


like Ahithophel (IJ Sam. xvii. 23), hanged himself; 
but the priests wonld not use the money for Temple 
purposes, it being blood-money (comp. Deut. xx 
18); they decided, therefore, to buy witl it tie pot- 
ter’s field in which to bury strangers; hence its 
name, “Hakal Dama ” (= Field of Blood). 

As is so often done by Matthew, the passage 
Zech. xi. 12-13, strangely confused with Jer. xviii. 
2% and xxxül. Be seg,, is referred to as a typical 
propheey of tie event here narrated. Quite difler- 
ent is the story of Judas’ end related in Acts i. 
18-19. There, he bougbt the field with the money 
and died upon it throngh a fall: “fulling headlong, 
he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
‚gushed ont”; this account is coneluded by a refer- 
ence to Ps. Ixix. 26 (A. V. 25). See AcELDama. 
Accordling to Papias, the disciple of John (see Geb- 
hardtand Harnack, “ Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, " 
1.2, 982 809.), Judas’ whole body was so swollen as 
to be a terrible sight to those passing by, and, after 
lying there a short time, he burst open on his own 
field. In the Arabic Apoeryphon, “Evangelium 
Infantiw Salvatoris,” ch. xxxv., Judas isrepresentedl 
as having been possessed by Satan at the birth of 
Jesus: and when the infant Jesus was taken near 
him to allord hin relief from an ailment, Jesus beat 
him instend. Tu (he Middle Ages Judas was fre- 
quently made a subject of popular mytbs and repre- 
sented as the type of wickerluess. 

:,Cneyne and Black, Encye, Bil; Herzog. 
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JUDAS MACCABEUS: Son of ıhe priest Mat- 
tathias, aud, after his father’s death, leader against 
the Syriaus. Wien he entered on the war he must 
have been in the prime of Iris manhood. At first be 
did not fight pitched battles, but made unexpected 
night attacks upon villages and small towns on the 
edge of the desert, in order to drive out tie Syrians, 
destroy the heathen altars, and punish Jewish traf- 
tors (T Macc. 8; IT Mace. viii. 1; Josephus, 

*Ant.”xii.6,$4). He and his brothers probably 
had then oulya small troop of fugitivesabout them, 
as bis fatber bad bad, and could not carıy on an 
open Warfare: it was the continned small confliets 
{hat gradualiy created for him an organized arıny. 
At first only the Syrian local authorities who were 
immediately concerned paid any attention to the 
Jewish rebellion. Apollonius, strategus of Samaria, 
attacked Judas with his army, but was defeated and 
siein, and sword was thenceforth borne by 
Judas; on that oecasion te Jews took a 
of booty (I Mace. 10-12; “Ant.” 
This vietory must have brought Judas many re- 
eruits, and the news of the battle moved Seron, 
strategus of Cle-Syria, to march against bim with a 
considerablearıny, including many Jewish traitors 
The small Jewish band, weak with fasting, was at 
Kirst dismayed by themight of the eneny, but Judas 
succeeded in infaming their zcal for the holy cause, 
and they gave battle in the narrow pass of Beth- 
horon, norihwest of Jerusalem. The Syrians were 
defeated and pursued as far as the plain; 800 of 
them fell, and the rest fed into the country of the 
Phitistines (I Macc. iii. 13-14; Josephus, L.c.). 
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Antiochus undertook an expedition (166-105 3.C.) 
into Persia (1 Mace. iü. 37); he needed money to 


meet Ihe war-tax of the Romans, and 
Syrians the tax-income from Juden had been 
Advance interrupted by the disturbances; he 
Against 
Judas. 


Ptolemy, son of Darymenes (Il Mace. vill, 8 makes 
him strategus of Cerle-Syria and Pheniein), Nicauor, 
son of Patroclus, and Gorgias—nen experienced in 
war--to Judea with an army of 40.000 infantey and 
7,000 cavalıy: they went as faras Emmaus (* Ant.” 
7,83). Victory scemed to the Syrians so as- 
sured that they had Phenieian traders witl them in 
camp prepared to buy as slaves the euptives wlıom 
they expected to take; the money was intended 
icanor to defray the Roman war-tax (II Mace. 
viil. 10). The Jews assembled in Mizpah, the old 
pince of worship (I Mauce. ill. 46: Josephus and IT 
Mac, do not name the place), where, in sackelotli 
and ashes, they observed a solemm day of prayer 
and repentance. Judas’ 3,000 men were ty 
armer; he had no cavalıy, and there were not even 
enough helmets and swords for his force; but his 
followers were well disciplined (I Mace. iif. 
6; comp. vi. 6; “Ant? xüi. 7, 8$ 3-4). According 
to auother authority, Judas had as many as 6,000 
men. who were divided into fon equal compauies 
of 1,500, and commanded by four of tbe Maccabean 
brothers, the first division by Judas himself; the 
Nfth brother, Elenzar, vead alond from the Bible 
(comp. the difieult passage I Mace. ii, 48), and gave 
the password: “Help of God” (II Muce. viii. 16- 
23). This authority deserves eredence in preference 
to I Maccabees or Joseplus (who slavishly follows 
I Mnco.). By a stratagem, Fudas guined an advan- 
tage over Gorgias (I Mace. iv. 1-25; “Ant.” sit. 7, 
$ 9), overcame both him und Nicanor, and killed 
9,000 Syrians (perhaps 900); he cnptured much 
spoil, ineluding the money of the Pheuieian traders 
(IT Mace, viii. 28 It is probably ouly a tradi- 
tion that this battle took pluce on Sabbath eve and 
that the strister Jews were thereby prevented from 
pursuing the enemy (II Mace, viil. 23-29). 

The next battle was with Lysias himself (autumn 
of 165 8.c.), wlio approached from the south, where 
he had hoped to find support fromtheldumeans. The 
two armies met at Beth-zur, south of Jerusalem and 
on the road to ITebron. Judas, although much 
weaker, gained a brilliant vietory and eompelled 
Lysias to rerrent to Antioch (I Mace. iv. 26-35: 

Ant” x . 1-15 places Ly y 
canıpai 
elude peace with each other, which can hardly be 
true). Judas and his associates could now enter Je- 
rusalem; only the eitadel, the Acra, remained in tlıe 
hands of the Syriun garrison; with them, probably, 
were also the Jewish tmitors, perhaps with the 
high priest Menelaus at their hend. 
The first thing the patriots did was to 
reconsecrate the profaued Temple, and 
with this is connerted the origin of tlıe 
Hanukkah fenst. Tiis closes the first period of the 
Maccabean revolt. 

Judas was left in peace for about \woyears. But 


Hanuk- 
kah, 


tie small neigbboring tribes, which did not like to 
see the Jews once more in power, arose again, as in 
the time of Nehemiah. Judas punished first the 
Idumeans in Acrubatene, in the region of the Deud 
Sen; then the tribe of Baans. He proceeded next 
against the Ammonites in the Jand east of the Jor- 
dan, who were led by Timotheus; took their city 
auzer, and made their wives and children captives 
(1 Mace. v. 1-8; “Ant.” si. 8,81). The Jews in 
Gilead, who had taken refuge in the fortress Di- 
athema, sent word to Judas that they were severc- 
Iy beset by Timotheus, and begged for aid; other 
messengers reported the straits of tie Jews in Gali- 
lee, who Hikewise were harassed by their neighbors. 
Judas sent his brother Simeon to Galileo with 3,000 
men; the enemies of the Jews were punished, and 
the comparatively few Jews there were transforred 
to Jerusalem with their wives and children. 

Judas aud his brother Jonathan went next against 
Gilead with 8,000 men, leaving the remninder ot the 
army to Joseph b. Zechariah aud Azarias, who, con- 
trary to orders, fought with Gorgius for the posscs- 

sion of Jausei, aud suffered a severe 


March defeat. They “came not of the sad 
Against of those by whose hand deliverance 
Gilead. wasgiven unto Israel ” (I Macc. v. 62). 


Judasand Jonathan fought with grent 
success in Gilend; the city of Bosor was taken and 
Timotheus put to Biyht; the latter, indeed, gathered 
his forcos together again, but was again defeatel. 
The Jews of Gitend were transferred also to Inden, 
whither Judas returned vietorlousiy by way of Scy 
thopolis, after being compelled to fight his wüy 
through Ephron (I Mace. v. 3-50; “Ant.” xH. 8, 


52-5). Judas had been successful in all these bat- 
tes, which were plaaned with great skill. 

Meauwhile, Antiochns IV. died (164 n.0.; Seleu- 
cidan era 148, not 149 as in I Mace. vi. 10). Before 


his deatlı he appointed bis trustedl friend Plilip as 
regent and guurdian of his son. There was really no 
government 10 keep watch on the Jews. “Thus 
Judas undertook the siege of the Acru, tlıe gurrison 
of which continually annoyed those who attended 
the Temple, although the Intter was stiongly forti- 
fied. Some in the Acra, among them renegade 
Jews, escaped aud fled to Antioch, bitterly com- 
plaining trat {hey, who had remained fnitlulul tothe 
king, were threatened iu life and property. Thero- 
upon another strong arıny was sent into Juden; 
Lysias commanded 100,000 infantıy, 20,000 cnvalıy, 
and 32elephants; the young king, hine years of nge, 
marchei with him. It was an imposing anny, sucht 
us the Jews, probably, had never previously seen. 
The Syriuns could not, indeed, easily 

Battle at capture (he fortifnied Beth-zur, yet Ju- 

Beth-zur. das was obliged to abandon the siege 

of the Acıa and turn against the en- 

A battle ensuccl (162 ».c.) at Buth-zacharias, 


emy. 
four hours north of Beth-zur. One of the brothers, 
Eleazar, was jed in the exeention of an act of 


darug; Judas, t00, was congnered, aud Beth-zur 
fell into the hunds ol the Syrians (I Macc. vi. 28-48 
Esshere the defent is seareely mentioned]; “Ant.” 
xit. 8, 883-5; *B. J.”3. 1,85; ia IE Mace. xii. 1- 
17a vietory is made of it). The Syrian army then 
besieged {he Temple mount: the besieged, wlıo 
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had_their brethren from Galilee and Gilead among 
them, were in want of provisions, since it was the 
Sabbatienl year (Seleueidan era 150), and heneo they 
sued for peace. Lysias granted them compiete ve- 
ligious freedom, which was what they had been 
üghting for, and this right was not again taken from 
them. The Jews were compelled, however, to sub- 
mit to the Syrians, as before the war, and even the 
Tortifications of the Tenple were destroyed (IMacc. 
vi. 49-54; “ Ant,” xH. 9, $5; II Mac. xiii. 18-22). 

The cause of all the evil, Menelaus, was executed 
at this time (“ Ant.” xl. 9, &7; II Mace. xili. 8-8). 
Perhaps it was this peace with Lysias to which II 
Maccabees xi. 14 intended to refer, although the 
Passage places it as carly as Lysias’ first cam- 
paign. Probably, Lysias coneluded .peace in or- 
der to be able the more easily to subdne his rival 
Philip. But soon a more formidable enemy appeared 
in the person of the new king Demetrius I. (162- 
150), who put to deatlı borlı Lysias and his royal 
ward. The renegade Jews, among them Alcimus, 
whom Josephus for some strange reason calls high 
Priest, even at this stage, went to Demetrius and 
again complained of the persceutions they endured 
at the hands of Judas and his party. Demetrius, 
energetic and impulsive as he then was, immediately 

sent Bacchides t0 Juden with a large 
Bacchides army, placed Alcimus under his pro- 
and tection, but bade him remove Judas 

Aleimus. and his companions. Bacchides en- 

deavored to lure Judas into his power 
by paeifie assurauces; Judas, however, saw through 
his ernft. But now internal divisions again became 
mauifest; the Hasideaus, when they saw their re] 
jous freedom assured to them, williugly recognized 
Alcimus and the Syriau dominion—but to their mis- 
fortune, for Bacchides, in spite of his solemn oathı, 
killed sixty of then, thereby cowing the others. 

Although the land was by no meuns pacified, Bac- 
chides went back to Autioch, lenving behind only 
one command to proteet Aleimus. The party of Al- 
eimus fonght now with that of Judas, but the latter 
was the stronger, and Aleimus sent again to the 
king with plen for aid (1 Mace. vil. 1-85; “Ant.” 
sit, 10, 88 1-9). 

The king sent a strong arıny under Nicanor (not 
the Nieanor of Antiochus Epiphanes), a man who 
had enjoyed his confidence in Rome. Nicanor also 
Arat U stratagem, and for a time Judas believe 
Auhis friendly disposition, but he then discovered the 
treachery and escaped the danger in time (I Mace. 
. 26-30; * Ant.” xii. 10, 84). II Mace. xiv. 12- 
27 represents Nieanor as feeliug rcal respeet for 
Tudas; hewade peaceful propositions to him througlı 
Posidonius, Theodotus. aud Mattathias, which were 
accepteil: the friendship was inerensed by their per- 
somal acquaintance, au Nicanor is said to have ad- 
vised Judas to take a wife and found a race of 
heroes. But Aleimus looked upon these develop- 
ments with alarm, ebarged Niennor with treachery 
before the king, and declared that Judas desired to 
be high priest in his stead. 

Tiren. for the first time, hostility breke out be- 
teen Nieanor and ‚Judas, and a battle was fonght 
at Capharsılama. Graetz, Schürer, and Wellhausen 
state fhatit ended in the defeat of Nicauor, and that 


is, indeed, the literal statement of I Macc. vii. 32, 
where it is said: “There were slain of Nicanor's 
side about 5,000 men, und [the rest] fied into 
the eity of David.” But one would naturally sup- 
pose tat the Syrian army would flee into the 
Acra, since the city of David was in Judas’ 
hands; and it is also said immediately afterward 
(verse33): * After this went Nicanor up to Mowmt 
Sion”: hence Judas must be intended in verse 
32, not Nicanor. In fact, Josephus (* Aut.” xfi. 
10, $ 4), who always uses I Maceabees, has an- 
other version: “He beat Judas, and forced him 
to fly to that citadel which was at Jerusalem” 
@.e., to that part of the mount fortißed by Judas). 
Since, then, Judas had Nled to Jerusalem, it is com- 
prehensible that Nicanor, being threatened hy the 
jesthood tlere, demanded his surrender (I Macc. 
26-38; “Ant.” xii. 10, $S 4,5; II Mace. xiv. 
11-36). 

Thereupon Nicanor proceeded fo tbe region of 
Beth-horon, northwest of Jerusalem, a place sit- 
uated favorably for the Jews, who were acquainted 
With the countıy; Judas encumped 
agalnst him at Adasa. The battle that 
ensued was desperate, and ended in a 
glorious vietory for the Jews:; Nicanor 
fell, and his troops to the number of 9,000 were pub 
to flight (I Mace. vit. 89-50; “ Ant.” x. 10,8 5; IT 
Macc. xv. 1-86). Judas appointed the 13th of Adar, 
the day of the victory (161 R.c.), as feast-day, and 
it still has a place in the calendar of special days 
(“Megiliat Ta‘anit”). 

Judas was agatn the ruler of the whole land. Ac- 
cording to Josephus (“ Ant.” xüi. 10, & 6), the sud- 
den death of Aleimus oceurring at tlus time, the peo- 

pie gave the otlice of high priest to 
Was Judas Judas. Josephus (“Ant."xil. 11,89, 
High in relating Judas’ death, observes 
Priest? also thut he was higlı priest for three 
years; but in anotber place be says 
that after the death of Alcimus tliere was an 
intermission of seven years in the oflce of high 
priest (“Ant.” xx. 10). Judas’ three years, then, 
fell probably immediately after the consecration of 
the Temple (165-162), thıat is, before the election of 
Alcimus, wlıo, moreover, according to I Mucenbecs, 
may possibly have died after Judas, Neither I Mac- 
eabees nor the rabbinienl authorities, however, epcak 
of Judas oceupying the high-priesthoon (see Grätz, 
“Gesch.” 2d ed., ji. 865, note 8). 

T Mace. viii. (comp. “ Ant.” 10,88 6,11: IE 

Mace. iv. 11) then relates in detail how Judas made 
& trenty witlı Rome, and deseribes 


Nicanor 
Day. 


Tresty the power of that countty, prob- 
with  ably not as it appenred to Indas, but 
Rome. asit appeared to the auıhor. Judas 


may safely be aceredited with polit- 
ical sagaeity enough to see the advantage, of swing 
for the favor of the Romans, for he must have ob- 
served that they werecontinually coueerned in Syrian 
trade. The nurrative is also furnished with names 
aud details, which show that it has somerenl founda- 
tion in fact. This is the opinion of Gractz, Schtirer, 
and Niese. That Josephus, in “B. 3.1.1, 84, does 
not mention the treaty is probably dne to the fact that 
he is ınerely summarizing. Justin (xsxvi. 8,89) 
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speaks of the “amieitia Romanorum * for which tie 
Jews had asked, ouly it is not known whether be in- 
tends to refer itto the timeof Demetrius I. or to that 
of Demetrius IL, The document, however, which the 
Romans are said to have given 10 Judas’ amlassa- 
dors (I Mace. viii. 28-80) is generally held to be not 
genuine. After tie defeat of Nicanor, Demetrius 
again sent a large army under Bacchides, which 
eweamped near Beren (Berzetho); Judas encamped 
near Elusa (Eleasa), The courage of the Jews sank 
at the sight of the lurgearmy coufroutiug them, aud 
they Ned, only 800 men remaining for the battle. 

There was no escape for Judas. Once more he 
performed prodigiesof valor; witlun few coumgeous 
followers he put the right wing of tie 
euemy to flight, but he was hard 
pressed by the left wing and fell tight- 
ing (100 ».c., in the month of Nisun). 
His body was concealed by his brothers and buried 
in Modin (I Mace. ix. 1-21; "Ant.” xil. 11, 80). 
The patriotic party, called * Friends of Judas,” was 
now relentlessly persecuted. 

1 Macc. fü. 1-9 gives an enthusiastio deseription 
of the warlike ability, heroism, and braveny of 
Judas and of the punishment he inflicted upon the 
enewies of Gotl, both heathen and Jews; Josephns 
(® Ant.” xü. 11, 8.2) emphasizes the fact that Judas, 
like his father, Mattathias, fought for the freedom of 
his people and won everlasting renown. Thischarac- 
terization is wholly confirmed by fact. Jndus’ striet 
piety should also be emphasized; he prays to God 
before almost every battle; he fulfils the command- 
ment of Deut. xx. 1-9; lie siogs psahns (I Mace. iv. 
29; he watches for the true prophet (dd. iv. 46); he 
introduces Hunukkah and Niennor Day. 
BipLiocnupny: Gultz, Gesch. 2d ed. fi. 825-87 

Gesch. da cd. 1, BVI-222 (where bibliogruphy is Rivcn) 

hangen. 1. .'G. Sth ei. pp. 238-208. Berlin. 1901 (his chronol- 

ey has vecn [olloweu)? Nöse, Zur Kritik der Beiden Mac- 

eabüer Bücher, Berlin, 100. 

Ki 8. Kr 

JUDD, MAX (origivally Maximilian Judkie- 
wich): American manufacturer, cousul-generul, 
and chess-pluyer; born Dec. 37, 1851, at Cracow, 
Austria; emigrated to the United States when eleven 
years old. From 186.4 to 1867 hie lived in Washing- 
ton, D. €, an, on becoming an American eitizen, 
was granted permission by an act of Congress to 
assume his present name. Since 1973 he has resided 
in St, Louis, Mo. From 1874 to 1893 he wasengaged 
in business asa wholesale cloak-manufaeturer, and 
in the Jatter year was appomted by President Cleve- 
land United States consul-general at Vienna, which 
post he held for more than four year 

Judd has been very active io tbe American chess 
world. He won fourth prize at the Michigan state 
tournament of 1809; Brst prize at the Ohio state 
touroament held at Cincinnati in 1872; and second 
prize at the eentennfal tourney at Philadelphia in 
1876. He lostamatch with MeKenzie, champion of 
the Uniteil Statos, by 5 to 7 in 1883; won one will 
Showalter by 703 in 1889; and sained first prize 
at the Western Chess Congress held in Chicago in 
1903, 

Thoush Judd wasnever pitted against Steinitz or 
Zukertort in set matches, he played a large number 
of games witl tlose masters, winning a majority; 


Judas’ 
Death. 


and a game which he won from Blnekburne (New 
York, 1889) has been published as a specimen of ine 
play (“ Examplesof Chess Master-Play,” trausl. from 
the German of Jean Dubresne by C. T. Blaushard, 
New Barnet, 1893). 

a AP 


JUDE, DER: Periodische Blätter für Reli- 
gion und Gewissensfreiheit: Weckly magazine 
published in Altona, Germany, from April 10, 1882, 
to Dec. 31, 1838, by Gabriel Riesser. Its chief aim 
was (0 agitate for the social emaneipation of the 
Jews of Europe. Full aceoımts were published of 
the debate in the English Parliament during 1833 on 
the proposed removal of tlie Jewish disabilities. 

&. AUM.F. 


JUDE, DER (New York). 
JUDE, EPISTLE OF. Sce New TESTAmERT. 
JUDEA. 
JUDENBÜHL. Sec Nunennens. 


JUDENBURG: One of the oldest cities of 
Styria, Austria; the ancient Idunum. The name 
of Judenburg ocours in a document of 1075. Then 
there were many Jews in the distriet; Jews prob- 
ably had been living there for a century. Infu- 
ential, and in almost complete control of its com- 
mereg, tlıey excited by tlieir success the envy of the 
Christians, who spread and believed the most ab- 
surd seports concerning fıem. Abont the time 
when the accusation was spread at. Fürstenfelde thnt 
the Jews had desecrated the host, it was reported 
at Judenburg that the Jews had formed the de- 
sign of murdering all the Christians in the night 
of Christinas. It was said that a Jewish girl who 
was in love with a Christinn had betrayed the plan 
to hin, urging him to save himself by Night. The 

i arned his fellows, and the people 
determined to exter- 
minate the Jews. 
Many of Ihem flel 
but a great numlb« 
were killed. Ti 


Sce PERIODICALE. 


See PALESTISE. 


event did not deter 
the Jews, however, 
from resettling there 
shortly 


after As 
5 1329 a Jow 
Möschel is mentioned 
as leudiog money to 
the conveut of Ad. 
mont; and it is also 
said that the Bishop 
of Lavant borowed 
money from the Jews 
David avd Möhsel. Among the Jews that Duke Al- 
bert I. took under his especial protcetion were Has- 
leio, Velchlein, Isserlein, and Freudmann. In tlıe be- 
gioning of the fifteenth century twenty-two Jewish 
wholesale dealers were established at Judenburg 
each of whom possessed a fortune of over 100,000 
guiden, and of thirty-eisht other weaithy mer- 
chants the mnjority also were Jews, A rather 
long street called “ Jndengasse ” was occupied almost 
entirely by the Jews, but was not considered as a 


Arıns of the Jews of Judenburg. 
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‚ghetto, as they were living also in other parts of the 


eity. 

In 1496 the Diet of Styria obtained an order from 
Emperor Maximilian expelling the Jews from Styria, 
Cariathia, and Carniola, beeause they had been 
“guilty of desceraling the holy sacrament of the 
altar and murdering Christian children.” The Jews 
again settled in these three erown lands under Em- 
peror Pruneis Toseph I, The escuteheon of the eity 
of Judenburg bears an Austrian eagle and a Jew’s 
head with poiuted beard and peaked hat. In the 
chief square js still standing a house on which the 
figure of a Jew's head is carved as the sign of the 
eity; it issaid that this was tle prineipalsynagogue 
of the Jews. Legend reports that on the occasion 
of the massacre of the Jews the last one caught was 
strangled witl a chain at the city gate still called 
“ Judenthürl,” At present there is a small com- 
munity in the city belonging to the rabbinate of 
Graz, with a chapel and a cemetery. 

6. 


. 8. Mu. 
JUDENDEUTSCH. See JuUDEO-GERNMAN. 
JUDENEID. See Oark, Mose Juparco, 
JUDENGELEIT. Sce Leiezou. 
JUDENHERBERGEN. Sce Isns. 


JUDENHUT:; Tall, conical hat, generaliy yel- 
low, serving, in conformity with the deerces of the 
fourth Lateran Council (1213), as a distinguishiug 
mark forthe Jews. This council (* Mansi Coneilia,” 
xxil. 1055 at seq.; Grütz, “Gesch.” 84 ed., 16) 
decreed that every Jew should wear a distinguishiug 
mark; this deeree was reuirmed by the Synod of 
Vienna, 120%. Pope Paul IV., in 1555, deerced that 
the Jews should wear hats of a yellow color (Grätz, 
1.6, 5x. 389; Berliner, “Gesch. der Juden ia Rom,” 
i.9. In paintings and engravings since the thir- 
teenth century Jews can be recoguized by their 
pointel hats. The Jewish troubadour Süsskind von 
Tiimberg says that he walked abont in the Jewish 
manner with a long mantle and a pointed bat. His 
pieture in an illunınated manuseript containing the 
troubadours‘ songs (“Manessische Handschrift”) 
shows him with such a hat (Hagen, * Minnesinger,” 
ii. 259-260, 536-588; Gritz, Le. vi. 234) Asa 
mark of exceptional favor, some distlaguishied Jews 
Were exempted from wearing the Jews’ hat: the 
mwnieipul board of Venice, for instance, allowed the 
famous physieian and professor Jacob Mantino to 
wear during two months the regular black doc- 
tors’ cup (“ Vessillo Israelitico,” 1903, p. 310). See 
Hrap-Dess. 

: Liebe, Dus Judentum, p. 28, Leipsic, 1909; 
P ewant L'Enlise et L'Histoire, pp. 
12 vis, 189 ; Ulysse, Eitude Historigue sur la Route 
dcs Juifs, in. R. E. J. vit. 8. D. 

6 . 


JUDENSCHREINSBUCH : Collection of deeds 
belongiug to Jews in the St. Lawrence parish of 
the eity of Cologne (Germany); since the thirteenth 
century they have been kept in a separate alcove: 
Iater on they were hound into book form. The Jew- 
ish deeds were written in Latin and often also in 
Hebrew, the Hebrew test being sewed to tlıe Latin 
document. They date from about 1230 to 1347, and 
have been edited by Robert Höuiger and Moritz 


Stern (“Judenschreinsbuch der Laurenzpfarre zu 
Köln,” Berlin, 1888) for the Hısroriscae Comms- 
sIoN. s 


©. ; 

JUDENSCHULE (Schola Judzorum): The 
usual German expression for “synagogue ” in medi- 
eval times. It seems to have been first used in Ihe 
charter of Frederick IL. of Austria, issued 1244 
(Scherer, “Die Rechtsverhältnisse der-Juden,” etc., 
p- 182), wherein willul damage done to the syna- 
gogue is declared pupishahle by a fine of two tal- 
ents. The reason for callivg a synagogue “school” 
is found in tbe practise, traceable to Talmudie times, 
of using the synagogue asaschoolroom (Shab. 11a). 
The lack of decorum in the ancient syungogues im- 
posed on the term “ Judenschule ” the meaning of 
“a disorderly erowd.” Sessa therefore originally 
guve to his farce, known later as “ Unser Verkehr,” 
the name “ Judenschule” (1818). 

The Italtan Jews also call their synagogue “seu- 
ola”; so the Scuole Catalana in Rome (* Vessillo 
Israelitico,” 1904, p. 14). In Slavic countries the 
equivalent “shkola” is used for “synagogue,” and 
the sexton is therefore called “slikolnik,” just as in 
some German documents the hazzan is called “Schul- 
singer.” Similarly in England the synagogue is 
called “shool” by the Ashkenazim, Tlie name 
“ Schulmeister,” however, seems to belimited to the 
teacher, and is not applied to the rabbi. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Güdewann, Gesch. lii., Index; Heb. Bühl, 
air, 


®. D. 

JUDENSTÄTTIGKEIT (* Jews’ settlemment” or 
*Jews’ ostablishinent ”): Archaic technical terın for 
the legal status of a Jewish community, and as 
such identical with tlıe more frequent term "Juden- 
schutz.” It seems to have been used only at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Mein and Worms. The first edition of 
the Fraukfort “ Judenstättigkeit” was printed asa 
means of political agitation by tlıe Frankfort gilds 
in 1613. Thenextauthorized edition, identical with 
the first, was printed by tbe Frankfort senate in the 
followingyear. Thislaw, bowever, wassuperseded, 
tbrough the ovents connected with the Ferrursen 
riot, by one issued by Emperor Mathias (1617) and 
confrmed by Emperors Leopold (1661) and Joseph 
1. (1705). Both are inciuded in Schudt's * Jüdische 


Merckwürdigkeiten.” A new “Stättigkeit,” issued 
by Prince Dalberg in 1807, was abrogated in 1811, 
when the Jews received full rights of citizenship. 


D. 

JUDGE.—Biblical Data : The common Hebrew 
equivalent for “Judge ” is“ shofet,” a term fonnd also 
in the Phenielan as “sufet” (= “regulator ”) 
latter is a name given to tlıose who had chief con- 
trol in the Sidoniau colonies, aud to the Hebrew 
“shofet” was originally attached a similar signifi 
cance. But alongside of the original meaning, which 
the Hebrew retained (sce Junges, Boox or), the 
terin assumed the signiticanee of “judge,” The Ia- 
ter Hebrew word “dayyan” (Ezra vii. 25, Aramaic 
portion), which has come in Talmudie and post- 
Tatmudie times to be the word used exchusively for 
“ judge,” is found in the Bible only in refereuce to 
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God (I Sam. xsiv. 16; Ps. Ixviii. 6). The term “ pe- 
klin ® (Ex 22; conıp. Dent. 30, umally 
translated * judges,” is a rare word; and a different 
rcading has been suggested by Budde for the passage 
quoted” (Stade's “Zeitstlhri t," xi. 101). - The term 
*elohim” is also used in reference to judges (Ex. 
sxi. 6; xx. 7, 8; comp. Ps. Ixxxäl. 1, 6): but 
some of the modern commentators Lranslate this 
word here, as elsewhere, by “God” (Hastings, 
“Diet. Bible,” 3.0. * Judge, Judging,” and note). 

Among thie early Israelites, the elders of the tribes, 
and subsequently the elders of the locality, admi: 
istered Justice (see ELDER). Acting upon theadvice 
of Jethro, Moses scleeted “able men 
out of all Isracl and made them heads 
over the people, rulers of thousands, 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, 
and rulers of teus; and they judged the people 
at all sensons; the more important [A. V. “hard” 
causes they brought unto Moses, but every small 
matter they judged themselves” (Ex. xviit. 25, 26; 
comp. Deut. i. 15). It is also recorded that Moses 
once appointed Aaron and Hur toact as chief judges 
in his absenee (Ex. xxiv. 14). The judge was 
considered a sacred person; seeking a decision at 
law was called *inquiriug of God” (Ex. xviii, 15). 
Moses is often represented as bringing a case to 
God before rendering a decision (Ex. xviil. 19; comp. 
Num. xy. 84, 35; xxvii 8). 

After the Israelites settled in Canaan the system 
introduced by Moscs scoms to have fallen into desue- 
tude, because there was no unfon 
among the tribes. The military rulers 
of the peoplein the time of the Judges 
probably assumed control over the ad- 
ministration of justice. Sumuel is recorded as ha 
ing ıraveled from place to place judging Israel, wi 
his headqunarters wer Ramah (I Sam. vii. 15-17, 
xüi, 3; comp. Judges v. 10), and his sons judged tl: 
people at Beer-sheba (l Sum. vili, 2). 

With the establishment of the monarchy the king 
and his officers were naturally regarded as the su- 
Base gg se Ye Mn voden oe apple az 

m. xil. 1-16, xv. 2, xvi. 5-0). Solomon was con- 
sidered “to have the wisdom of God in him to do 
judgment” (I Rings ii. 2). Altliongh David is 
recorded as having appointed 6,000 Levitesas judges 
and oficers (I Chron. x 29), the organi- 
zation of courts of justice in accordance with the 
Deuteronomie code (Deut. xvi. 18, xvii. 8-18) was 
not effected until the time of Jehoshaphat. He 
stublished courts all over Palestine, and appointed 
twochief justices—a priest over ecclesiasticalaffairs, 
and a *nagid” (the ler of the honse of Indah) 
over temporal affairs (IT Chron, six, 4-11). In Jeru- 
sale the royal jüdges soon superseded the elders 
(der. xxvi. 11); but in the smaller communities 
the elders still continued to exereise their wonted 
authority (Isa, 14: II Rings 1). On the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, Ezra was ordered 
by Artaxerxes to appoint judges“ v may judge 
all the people that are beyond the river” (Ezra vll. 
25,96; x. 14) 

The qualifications for judgeship are tersely de- 
scribed in Jethro's words, “able men, such as fear 
God, ınen of truth, hating covetousness” (Ex. xviii 


Institu- 
tion, 


Develop- 
ment, 


2%). The judge must not be influenced by the posi- 
tion or wealth of the litigants (Ex. ; Deut. i, 
17, xvi. 18), and must not accept bribes (see Bar. 
wERY). It was the duty of the judges, in order to 
putaway from theinselves the guili of innocent blood, 
to determine by measurement the town nearest the 
place where was found the body of a murdered man 
whose murderer was not known (Deut. xxi. 1-9). 
The judge had to be present at thıe infliction of the 


punishment of flagellation (Deut. xxv. 1-8). Sce 
SASHEDRIN. 
mon. J.H.6. 


In Rabbinical Literature: While the term 
“dayyan” in Talmudie literature is identical wit 
“sage,” “student of the Law,” “ professor of theacad- 
emy,” or “rabbi of ihe community,” perfect free- 
dom was given to the litigants’in a eivil case to 
choose from among the people their own judges. 
Even one man could adminjster justice and euforce 
his deeisions, if hewasknown as a scholar (“ num- 
heh”), or if the litigunts ugrecd to abide by his de- 
eision (Sanb. da). If one of the Ditigants chose one 
judgeand the other chose another, these two judges 
might select a tlıird, even against the will of either 
Party; and the decision reudered by them was bind- 
ing (2. 230). Each one of the judges, however, was 
eareful not to aecept the appointment unless he was 
satisfied that the other membersof the court were 
worthy and respeetable men (Sheb. 30b). The Rabbis 
recommended that all cases should be brought before 
aregularly coustitutedl courtof three; and the larger 
the court the better (Sanh. 8a; Shulhan "Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 8, 8, 4) 
he qualifications of the judge were ınany and 
various. The members of tlıc three classes of courts 
—the Great Sanlıedrin, the Lesser 
Qualifica- Sauhedriv, aud the Court of Three 
tions.  (Josephus, in “ Ant.” iv. 8, mentions a 
Court of Seven)— which, according to 
Talmudie tradition, existed in Palestine during the 
second commonwealth (see Ber Dın; Sanımeprıx), 
had to be d iy ordained ı ud authorized by the nasi 
zer 


marmbars (Banı 


Hes, » Yaa." Saul. iv; Sue AUTOR) 
ORDINATION). Only ordained judges could decide 
cases involving fies or corporal punishinent (Sanh. 
14a; “ Yad," Le. 19). 

The members of the Sanlıcdrin bad to be familiar 
not only with Jewish law and tradition, but also with 
many languages and sciences (Sauh. 19a). Pri 
and Levites were preferred to laymen (Sifre, Deut. 
xvil. 9); and onlv such Ismelites could serve as 
meinbers of the Sanhedrin as were of pure Jewish 
descent (Sunh, 324; see Yırcs). A very old man, a 
eunuch, or one wo had no children could not be a 
menıber of the Sanhedrin (20. 360). Besides possess- 
ing the necessary mental and spiritual qualifications, 
a member of the Sanhedrin had to be plhysically well 
built, uf imposiug figure, and without a blemish on 
his body (i6. 17a). While members of the Court of 
Three were not required to possess all these qualifi- 
ations, they Ind to be distiuguished for the follow- 
ing seven qunlities: wisdom, humility, fear of God, 
hatred of money, love of trutb. amlability, and a 
good repntation (" Yad,”Z.e. üi. 7, where these quali- 
ties are derived from Biblical passages). 
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Persons related to one another were disqualificd 
from actiug together as judges or as witnesses; 
judges were required to be amicably disposed 
toward one another (Sanh. 29a}, and there could 
not be among them one who was a partienlar 
friend or enemy of one of the litigants (Ket. 1050). 
One who witnessed a erime or a transaction could 
not act as judge in the matter (Mak. 120). Al 
tbose disquulified from testilying in ‚Jewish courts 
(see EvIDENOE) were prohibited also from acting as 
judges (Nid, 490), A woman or a proselyte was 
disqualifed for judgeship (Yeb. 1022; B. K. 15a; 
Tosef., 5.0. “ Asher”). There is no age limit given 
in the Talmüd. While te opinion expressed is that 
no one under forty should give decisions (‘Ab. Zarah 
19b), the later rabbis allowed n person of eighteen 
years to assume the title of judge (comp. Shab. 5b), 
while otlıers were of the opinion that one of thirteen 
yeursofage might administer justice (Hoshen Mish- 
Pat, 7,3; comp. Yoreh De’ah, 248, 18, 14). 

Equality before the law should be the principle 
gulding all she actions of the Jewish judge (Lev. 
xxiv. 22; Deut. 1.17). Acaseinvolving a“ perutah” 
(the smallesi Palestinian coin) should be regarded 
by him with the same gravity as one involving tıon- 
sands (Sanh. 8a). Botlı parties should 
beaccorded equal respect by thecourt, 
aud no prefereuce should de shown 
even to the learned man (Sheb. 308; 
“Yad,” Ze. xxi. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 
17,1). The judge must not listen to the arguments 
of one of the litigants in the absence of the other, 
nor must he assist either of them in his arguments, 
but must listen quietly to tie presentation of the 
case by both parties and then vonder his decision 
(5. 300, 8ta: “ Yad,” l.e. 10; Hoshen Mishpat, 17, 8). 
He should attend to the cases in the order in which 
tbey are presented, althougli he may attend to an 
orphan’s case before that of a widow, to a widow's 
before a learned man's, to a scholar’s before tliat of 
An ignorumus, und to a woman’s before a mun’s 
(Sanh, Ma; Yad, "be 6; Hoshen 2 Mishpat, 15,1, 2). 


Fre judge and 
the parties "soncerned in ine Korte "exuopt when the 


judge understood & lauguage, but could not speak 
it Kucntly (Mak. 6b). The judge was enjoined to 
arbitrate between the conteuding parties; and the 
first question put to them was, *Do you wish Ianw 
or arbitration?” but he could not compel them to 
arbitrate except when orphans were involved or 
when the case could not be established on a legal 
basis. If the decision was once rendered iu accord- 
ance with law, tlie same court could not again arbi- 
trate, even if both parties wished it (Saul. Gb: 
“Yad,” Ze. xxii. 4, and “ Kesef Mishneb,” ad loe. ; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 12, 3-5). 

Forty years before the destruction of the Second 
Temple, the Talmud relates, the Sanhedrin removed 
from the Temple premises to a place called “trade- 
hal” (“hanut”), and since then the Jewish courts 
have had no jurisdietion in cases involving capital 
punishmept (“Ab. Zarah Sb; Sanh. dia). The au- 
thority of the judge was still further curtailed after 
the wars of Bar Kokba, when the ordination of 
judges was prohibited (Sanh. 14a). As only or- 
uined judges could decide penal cases, after that 


Equality 
Before the 
Law. 


period judges could, theoretically, attend only to 
strietly civil cases; but they were given the power 
to decide also such penal cases as involved actual in- 
Jury to others—that is, those of common oceurrence 
and the settlement of which was an urgent matter 
«Git. 88b; Hoshen Mishpat, 1,1; see JuRıswierzon). 
Stil} when there was need of prompt and deeisive 
action, the local courts frequently extended the 
bounds of their authority, and inflicted corporal 
Punishment, confscated property, and even asked 
assistance of non-Jewish goveraments to force obe- 
dience to their mandates (Sanh. 468 et al.). 

"While throughont the Diaspora various govermn- 
ments granted to the Jewish rabbis judicial author- 
ity, sometimes even in criminal cases, the tendeney 
of the later rabbis was to submit to the law of the 
land in all enses; and only such matters as did not 
affeet the community and from which the govern- 
ment derived nospccial benefit were decided in Jew- 
ish courts (Hoshen Mishpat, 369, 6-11: see CoxrLior 
or Laws). 

A judge who made a mistake ja his decision of a 
law that is clcarly stated iu the Mishnah or in the 

Talmud orin any of tbeaccepted codes 

Judge in hal to try the case again j£ possible, 

Error. but if not—as wben one of the liti- 
gauts could no longer be renched-—he 
was not required to pay auy loss resulting from his 
decision. If the mistake was in a matter disputed 
by the authorities, but wLich was generally decided 
in accordance with one opinion and the judge 
deeided in accordance with the opposite opinion 
(“shikkul ha-da‘at”), if he was a learned man 
(“munibch ”) and the litigants had agreed to abide 
by his deeisiou, or it he had been appointed a 
jüdge by the secognize« nuthorities, he Aud to give 
them a vew trial; and if this wasimpossible, he was 
not required topay. But if he was not a learned 
man, although the litigants had agreed to abide 
by his decision, or if he was a lenraed man but had 
0 permission to judge and the litigants had not 
agreed to abide by his deeisions, hehad to giveihem 
Bow triel: and 
Bay The damages enused Dy hie abeicion (Sahh. Dai 
; “Yad,” Ze. vi. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 25, 1-3, 
Tcrles® gloss, and “ Pitho Teshubah,” ad loe.). Ser 
ACCUSATONY AND [NQUISTTORIAL PROCEDURE: CRIM- 
ISAL PROCEDURE; EXECCTION; FEES; SANHEDKIN. 


BtaLIognaenty:; Hamburger. R. B. Ts Richter; Sanlechutz, 
Dus Mosaische Recht, ch. Ri Berlin, 1853 
Einleitung in die Gesetzgebung und die Sedier des 2 Dial 
muds (Mayer's transl.), part ii 
Die Innere Einrichtung de: ei 
sale, Breslau (n.d.}: Büc) 

Salem, Vienna, 192: Bloch, Ciöitpwcese Ordnung, parts 
iv., Budag 1882 ; Mendelsohn, Criminal Juri udence, 

Baltimore. 1591; Frankel, Die Gei wc h Mtsbe- 

Zütiping Im Judenthume, in Jahrd. fiir Gesch. der Fuden, 
. 139-165, Leipsie, 1860; Schürer, Zist. of the ereieı People, 

Index. Edinburgh, 1885. 

T.H. 6. 

Dwaw): In the 


= 
JUDGES, BOOK OF (Hebr. 
Hebrew canon, the second book of the Earlier 

Prophets. placed between Joshua and Samnel. 
$I. Name: The book derives its name from the 
fact that it deals with the “Judges,” a term which, 
according to thestatenients found in the book (comp. 
ii. 11-19and the 1 constantly ecurring formulas In Di. 
2 8, 19.2.9, x. 
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m). designates men who dealt out justice to the op- 
pressed people (comp. DBwW. Ps. x. 18); hence it is 
used in the sense of Jen = *rescuer” (fi. 16, 18). 
The word, however, ineuns more than this and more 
than the modern “judge”: it means Ihe leaders or 
rulers (comp. the Suffetes [= DOM] in Carthage) 
who took charge of the affe of the several tribes 
iu case of war with the Canaanites or other neigh- 
boring peoples, and who also assumel Ieadership of 
their yespective tribes in the sueeveding times of 
peace, In accordance with the needs of the time, 
their Functions were primarily judieial (iv. 5). The 
book itself announces that it will deal with the time 
of the Judges from the death of Joshua; but tlıe 
description of Joshua’s death at the beginning of 
the book is doubtless a later addition, and tlie intro- 
duetion repeats (i. 1-ii. 5) the theme of the Book of 
JToslun, namely, the conquest of the conniry west 
of the Jordan. Nor does the Book of Judges give 
the eonclusion of the history of tlıe Judges; for tlıe 
two storiesappended to the book in its present form 
belong not to theencl of that period, but toitsbegin- 
ning, and the narratives formiug tlıe kernel of the 
hook break off before the period of the Indgesends. 
The thread is taken up again in the Book of Samuel. 
It may be assumed, however, that the original Book 
of Judges was carried down to the end of the period 
and coneluded with the story of Eliand Samuel, 
which forms tie beginning of I Samnel, 

$ II. Synopsis of Contents: Before discussing 
the several parts and their origin, it may be welt 10 
note the peculiar composition of the book. The 
introdnetion and additions may clearly be separated 
from the main text, giving the following three 
divisions: (1) introduction; (2) Book of ‚udges 
proper; and (3) appendixes. 

(1) Introdnetion : (a). 1-i. 5,0 general view of 
tie conquest of Canaan. The story js evidentiy in- 
tended to portray tlıe great tribulations of the time 
of the Judges, which God inflicted beeause the 
Israelites partially spared the Caunavites in spite of 
His command to Ihe contrary (sec ii. 1-5, especially 
verse 3). (d) ii. 6-Hi, 6, a general deseription of the 
conditions obtainiug at the time of theJudges. The 
chief characteristie of this time is found in thereeun- 
ring change from apostasy aud punishment to re- 
pentance and deliveranee. The aecount forms the 
introduction to the following stories, which are, as 
it were, summarized in fi. 11-19, 

) The Book of Inäges Proper, ifi. 7-xvi. 31: Tlis 
ribes Istael's delivery, tnough divively ap- 
poiuted judges, fronı the subjugation to the Canaan- 
jtes and the neishboring peoples which it had 
brought upon itself. The aceounts of the activities 
of the several judges vary eomsiclerably in length; 
only the five so-called “Great Jndges” are treated in 
detai The narratives may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (a) ii. 19-80, account of the Benjamite Ehud, 
who overthrew the tyranny of tle Moabites; (2) 
iv.-v., story of Barak (and Deboralı), 
Beetions of whn overthrew the tyranuy of the 
Book.  Cnnaanites (butsee& ILL}; (od vi. 1-vil. 
32, story of Gideon of western Manas- 

seb, who overthrew “ the Midianitesand the Amalek- 
ites and all the children of the East”; (4) x. 6-xül. 
7, story of Jephthah the Gilcadite of the tribe of 


Gnd, who vanquished the Ammonites; (e) xill,-xvT., 
account of the Daufte Samson, who vanquished the 
Philistines; (f) if. 7-11, story of the Keunzite 
Othwiel, from the tribe of Judah, who vanquisied 
Chushan-rishathalm (iii. 10); together with various 
ineideutal remarks relatiug to Ihe so-called Minor 
Judges: (9) iii. 31, story of Shamgar; (A) x. 1-5, 
stories of Tola of Issachar and Jair of Gilead (eastern 
Manassch); and (i) xüi. 8-15, stories o£ Ihzan of 
Beth-lehem, Elou the Zebulonite, and Abdon tie 
Pirathonite of the tribe of Ephraim. With the ex- 
ception of the priestiy tribe of Levi and the two 
tribes of Reuben and Simeon, wlıich soon became 
extinet, each of the tribes is represented by at leust 
one judge. The section viti. 83-ix. 57, dealing with 
the leadership of Abimelech, is not strietly of the 
same order as the rest. 


jes from the time of the 
Judges: («) xvi the campaign of the 
Dauites, and the transference to Dat (Laish) of the 
sanetuary of Micah te Ephreimite; (d) xis 
the outrage at Gibeah, and the resultant punitive 
war against Benjamio, which is almost destroyed; 
the measures taken for the preservation of the tribe. 

$ III. Sources: The Main Text, ifi. 7-xvi. 91: 
The enrliest sources are found in the stories relating 
to the five Great Judges: 

(1) The account of Ehud, iii. 12-30, which, with 
the exception of the Deuteronomistic framework 
(verses 12-15 and 30) is a uniform story, based 
doubtless on anelent tradition. 

(2) The story of Barak and Deborah, iv. and v., 
in which must be distinguished: («) the Bong of 
Deborah, v. 2-31, deseribing the sufferings and the 
vietory of the people, and which was doubtless 
composed by an eye-wituess. It is uncertain, how. 
ever, whether Deborah herself composed this. Doubt 
arises from the exhortation (v. 12) “utter a song,” 
and from the fact that tie introduction does not sny 
that she composed it, but only tut Deborah aud 
Barak sung it (id. verse)). Nor docs it follow abso- 
lutely froın the word \napgr (vers 7).that Deboralı 
composed the Song. Althongl Yniap is probably 

intended as the first person and has 

Song of ben so interpreted down to recent 

Deboreh. times, yet it may also have been in- 

teuded as an address to Deboralı, as 
econd person feminine singular (= AMP: comp. 
2b, Ter. it. 38)—“ until thou hast arisen, Deborah!” 
And even its interpretation as the third person Semi- 
nine singular (= pmp. old forın of np, in whlch 
the would be secondary, conditioned by (he tradi- 
tional conception, accnrding to which the expression 
is in the first person) is not exeluded, and the rei 
iog may be, “until Deborah arose.” 
fiist person in verse 3 deeisive, as it may ıw 
any poet. The oxhortation in verse 12, “Awake, 
awake, Deborah: awake, awake, utter a song,” 
formerly considered a direet proof of Deboralı’s 
authorship, really excludes this possibility, unless it 
is assumed that it is.a poetic address of the author 
to heiself. Aside from these doubtful arguments, 
the context, with its striking references to the deeds 
and thoughts of women (Deborah, Jacl, Sisera’s 
mother and her “ wise wonen ”), miglit point to a 


the 
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poctess astheauthor. Even if theSong was notcom- 
'posed by Deborah, it was at least the work of a con- 
teinporary; and as such it is the carliest source for 
the history of Israel, and a histarical decument of 
supreme value. It not ouly recounts a historical 
fact, but breathes the wild spirit of a heroic age, and 
with elemental force portrays especially the pitiless 
delight im battle and bloodshed, and the joy of de- 
liverauce from the yoke of tyranny. 

&) The prose historical account in ch. 
apecnliar relation to tlıe Soug, inasmuc] 
ieal acconnt has been elenr 
jeal narrative, which presents various contralietions 
toand exaggerationsof theSongin regard fonumbers 
andevents, This prose acconnt based upon the Song. 
of Deborah is, however, only a part of the story 
told in ch. iv.; for, in the first place, the story of 
the vietory of Barak and the tribes of Zebulun and 
Naplıtuli over King Jabin of Hazor (iv. 10) is joined. 
to it, and, in the second place, there are otlıer details 
which are not found in the Song, and which there- 
fore were derived from independent tradition, espe- 
cially tbe reference to the attack made by the Israel- 
ites from Mount Tabor. The story in ch. iv.. taken 
for the most part; from tie Song, and which may 
be culled (hestory of Sisera in contrast to Lhe story of 
Jabin, narrates the vielory of Deborah and of Barak 
of Issachar over Sisera at tlie Rishon, and the death of 
the last-named at the hands of Jael. In consequence 
ofthe fusion ofthe stories, Sisera in tie account inch. 
iv. does not appear as the head of a coalition of the 
Cumunite kings, as he is represented in the Bong. 
where he is the chief personage, but merely as tlie 
general of King Jabin, The stories are so elosely 
füsed that (hey can no longer beseparated, this being 
doubtless due to the confounding of two heroes of 
the name of Barak (= “lightning ”; comp, the sur- 
pnme in “Hanflear Barcas”); umely, Barak of 
Kedesh of tlie tribe of Naphtali Gv. 5 [A. V. 6]) aud 
Baruk of Issachar (v. 15). 

(3) The account of Gideon, vi.-viii., consisting of 
two separate narrativas Dronglt into harmany by 

the passages vit. 25 and vili. 10. Ac- 
Account of cording to tlıe main text, inelnding vi. 
Gideon. 2-6, 11-24, 33 et seg., vi. 1, aud vi. 
9-25 (except verse 12), as well as the 
Passages vi. 85; vii. 2-8, 14, 16-22, preserved only 
in revised form, Gideon delivered the whole of Israel 
from te inronds of the Midianites. whose camp om 
Mount Gilbon he surprise The Ephraimites then 
captured and killed the fugitives together with their 
kings Oreb and Zeeb at the fords of the Jordan 
(comp. espoeiully vi. 29. According to another 
accomt, which forıns a connected series of addi- 
tions to the main tex tovi.2 3), and which 
includes vi. 7-10, 25-823, 86-40 as well as tbe Deu- 
teronomtealiy revised passug: 4-27, Gideon 
witl 300 men captured the Midiauite kings Zebah 
aud Zalmunna beyond the Jordan, wlither he bad 
Pürsucd them. 

A valunble remnant of the carliest Hebrew history 
has been presorved in the story of Abimelech, which 
is appended to the story of Gideon. Jotham’s dar- 
ing and original parable of the trees in search of a 
king, included in this story, was (as appears from 
ix. 57) probably added at a later time by an editor 


stands in 


who took it from a source earlier tban that of the 
main story. This parnble, one of the few remnants 
of purely secular writing, can not have originated 
in the time of Abimelech, who reigned only three 
years at Shecheın, as its eriticism of the king was 
evidently the result af a clearer insight than 
could have been possessed by a contemporary. It 
was probably a product of the Northern King- 
dom, where the people had unfortunate experiences 
with electel kings. 

4) The story of Jephthah, xi. 1-xii. 7, isin gen- 
eral uniform; the first two verses, however, are prob- 
ably revised, as they do not fit in with verse 7, nor 
with the passage x}, 12-29, which appeaıs as a 
Icarned disquisition applying in no wise to the Am- 
monites, to whom the message was to be addressed, 
but to the Moabites. In xi. 85-40, also, the editor, 
intent on abbreviating, seems to have made changes 
in order not to well on the human sacrifice which 
must have been described in the original narrative, 

(5) The story of Samson, xüli.-xvi., narrating in 
twelve sketches his deeds and tragic death. This, 
also, is a uniform composition, with theexception of 
a revision in xili. and xiv., and is evidently the 
work of a single author. 

In general, it may be noted in regard to these old 
heroic stories of the Book of Judges that there is 
some resemblauce in language nnd manner of de- 
seription to tlıe narrative sources of the Pentateuch ; 
for this reason Cornjl] has designated the first ver- 
sion of the story of Gideon, the story of Samson, 
and the basis of x. 6-16 as Jahvistic in character, 
and the story of Sisera, tie second version of the 
story of Gideon, together wit the stories of Abime- 
ech and Jephtbah, as Elohistic (other scholars, 
however, asBudde, think differently). These resem- 
blances are so sliglit that they may be explained as 
euntemporaneous work or imitation, rather than as 
acontinvation of the Pentateuch sources. 

The main text of Judges, including the above- 
named stories, constituted, with tlıe exception of later 

additions, the earlier book, which began 

Original therefore with ii. 6; and as the initial 

Book. words, “And when Joshua had let the 
people 80,” eorespond with the words 
introdueing the first valedietory in Josh. xxiil. 2, it 
follows that the original Book of Judges continuerl 
the original Book of Joshua. Furthermore, il fol- 
lows that the second valedietory with the accom- 
panying statements in Josh. xxiv., and the first ac- 
count of Joshua’s death, in Judges ii. 8 et seq., as 
well as the present jntroduetion to Judges, were 
added later; this is also apparent from the present 
beginning of Judges: “Now after the denth of 
‚Joshua it came to pass,” 

The Introduction: It has been shown that the in- 
troduetion is a lateraddition; and the fact is further 
proved by its contents, the story of the conquest of 
the country west of the Jordan, which is tbe theme 
of Joshua, being hererepeated. But while the Book 
of Joslua narrates the story of thecnmplete destruc- 
tion of the Camaanites by the people of Israel under 
one commander-in-chief, the introduction to Judges 
says that the tribes of Israel fonght singly; aud it 
does not refer to the complete destr 
Canaanites (comp. Judges i. 27-38, 
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these two accounts the introduction to Judges is 
doubtless more objective, and shows a better com- 
prehension of the actual facts, while the narrative 
in Joshua is founded on ihe Deuteronamistie revi 
sion. The introduction itself, however, is not uni- 
form; according to i. 8, the children of Judah con- 
quered and burned Jerusalem and killed its inhab- 
itants, while, according to i. 21, the children of Ben- 
jamin did not drive the Jebusites out of that eity, 
but dwelt together with them in Jerusalem *unto 
this day ” (according to the parallel account in Josh. 
xv. 68, some scholars read in this passage 7m? 92 
instead of 112 132, which is derived from Josh. 


xviii. 28). Cornill aseribes a Jahristic origin to the 
passages la, 5b, 23a; iii. 2-3, and an Elohistie 
origin to 3. 1a; il. 13, 20-; . 5-6. 


‚e Appendises: The first appendix, xvil. and 
yviii, is a very valuable old story. Bertheau, 
Budde, Kittel, Cornill, and others assert that two 
accaunts must be here distinguished. Accorling to 
one, the Ephraimite Micalı made an ephod and tera- 
phim, and hired a Levite to be to him “a father 
and priest ”; 600 Dauites then persuaded the Levite 
to go with tem and beeome their priest, wlere- 
upon they conquered Laisl and set up there for their 
tribal sauctuary the image that Micah 
'The Priest Imd made. According to the other ac- 
of Micah. count, Micah made a * pescl” (sraven 
image) and *massekah” (molten im- 
age), andengageda young Leviteas priest, whom he 
held asa sou; but the Danites, who stole the pesel 
and massekah, made Jonathan, Moses’ grandson, (heir 
tribal priest instead of the Levite, and throngh the de- 
scendants of Jonuthan the priesthood wastransmitted 
in the tribe of Diw. But according to Oort, Well- 
hansen, Kuenen, Baudissiv, aud others, it is more 
probable that the discrepancies in the parrative may 
be explained on the ground of interpolations (com- 
pare 659 and 7389, which always follow MON and 
dan). The story itselt is unique in that in de- 
scribes a cult and a priesthood which are nowhere 
else found in tie Old Testament. This fact itself 
points to an carly date of composition. 

As two dates Are given in the text, xviii. 30. and 
81, the question arises which of these two stare- 
ments is Ihe original—that is, the earlier—one, Tlıc 
Krst statement, xviii. 30, points to the time of the 
fall oF Ephraiin (722 2.c.), or at. least to that of the 
deportntion of the northern and easteru inlabitants 
of the country (735 B.C.); the second, to a time n 
the beginning of the royul house of Israel, as the 
Austruction af the Temple of Shiloh probably oe- 
eurred during the Philistine wars, in which the 
priestly house of Eli, olleinting at Shiloh, perished. 
The first statement, also, originated at a time that 
had beeome remote to later generations, as is slıown 
by the fact that the aseription of these deeds ton 
grandsan of Moses caused offense to the people, 
a copyist tried to remove it by interpnlating a ) in 
Ar So as to change Ihe name to 183m (this has re- 
eently been denied by Sinker) 

Tlie second appendix, xix. i,, in its main text, 
wbich can now bardly bedetermined with certainty, 
might, similarly be trace back to an ancient story, 
as is indicated by expressions similar to those found 
in the Ärst appendix; e.g., the Levite sojeuruing as 


a stminger in the country (six. 1). The formula 
common to both appendixes, “in those days there 
was no king in Isracl, but every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes” (xvil. 6, 25; comp. 
xviii. 1, xix. D, perhaps also indicates that the orig- 
inal text was composed before the Exile; although 
it is possible that in tbe second appendix it is Inter 
addition, or was introduced by the author in imita- 
tion of thıe first appendis. For the story as a whole 
dates frow a very Inte period, since there isevidence 
that it is based on the Priestly Code. This is espe- 
eially evident in the fact that the community of 
Israel is represented as acompact body pronouneing 
punishment upon Benjamin as with one yoice, while 
elsewhere in Judges every tribe attends to its own 
aflaiıs. The fact that all the‘personages named, 
with the exception of Aaron's grandson Phinehas 
in xx. 28, are anonymous indientes that this is a 
piece of fetion and not a historical narrative. The 
story may have some historieal foundation; for 
Hosea (x. 9), speakiog of course quite independent/y 
of this story, also mentions the sin of Israel siuce 
the days of Gibeah. Nor is it impossible that the 
story, as Nöldeke was the ärst to assume, deseribes 
the rin of Benjamin by the war between David and 
Saul’s son and the insurreetions under David. 

$ IV. Combinatioun and Revision of The 
Sources: The carlier Book of ‚ndges, a compilu- 
tion of the stories of the Hve Great Judges together 
with the additions of the redactor, was practieaily 
Judges io Sts present form, with the exception of 
the Deuterononistie framework (together with thc 
story of Othniel), tie six Minor Judges, and some 
later revised additions. The Deuteronomistic editor 
added to the earlier book the following passages; 
vamely, ii. 6-9 and ffi. 7-11 (the account of Orhniel 
being taken from Josh. xv. 17), all the additions by 
which he adapted the old material to 
bis conception of history, and the 
strietly ehronologienl arrangement 
taken from I Kings vi. 1, the 480 years 
being divided by htm inte 12x40 years 
or generations, 20, 49, or 80 years respeetively being 
assigned to each of tie judges. This Deuterono- 
mistie arraugement was again supplemented by an 
editor following the Priestly Code, who partly re- 
vised the work, inserted passages of his own (will. 
29-31 and x. IT, 18), and added the portions relating 
to the Svo Minor Judges (x, 2-5 aud zii. 8-15). in 
order to roundeont the number of the twelve judges. 
Tivis last-named portion has been skilfully harmo- 
hized with the chronologieal anungement of the 
Denteronomistie editor; for the sum of the years of 
oifiee of the five Minor Judges (23+22-+7+10+8 
= 70) is practically equal to that of the years of 
oppression under the five Great Judges (3413420 
+7418= 71). The last editor, funlly, added to 
ii. 31 the personage of Shamgar (from the Song of 
Deborah, v. 6) because at his time the judgeship 
of Abimelech eauseıl offense, and the editor wished 
to remove Abimelech without disturbing the num- 
ber of the judges. 

$ V. Age of the Sources: The sources from 
wbich the material for the various heroic stories 
was taken are fu part very old, the Song of Deborah 
havingorigiuated as early as the timeof the Judges. 
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These old sources, however, were committed to 
writing a considerable time after the date of the 
events which they narrate. Samson certainly lived 
a long time before the account of his Hife was 
written down, because it has a very evident admix- 
ture of mythic elements, as, for instance, his heroic 
deeds and the virtue ascribed to his hair. His deeds 
reinind one of the deeds of Hercules, and his name 
Nenw = “thesunny ”)shows a resem- 
Story blance in attributes to the Phenieian 
of Samson. sun-god Melkart, the prototype of the 
Greek Herakles. Althouglı the story 
of Samson may be baseıl on historical fact, it must 
be note that Samson’s deeds differ from those of 
the other warrior judges in that these latter are 
*saviors of their tribe” while Sumson Sghts with 
tbe Philistiues on his own account. Hence the com- 
piltion of the stories of the Ave Grent Judges must 
be dated soon after the division of the kingdom, 
Singte passages, like the basis of ch. xvil. and xvill., 
may be much older. The editor who combined his 
own adcitions with the book containing the stories, 
prodneing thereby the earlier Book of Judges, prob- 
ably wrote in the last decades of the kingdom of 
Isınel. The Denteronomistic edition was under- 
takon during the Exile, at which time the other ad- 
ditions were probably also incorporated. The two 
appendixes were added very much later, as appears 
not. only from te date of composition of tlie second 
appendix (xix.-xxi.), but also from the fact that 
the Deuteronomistie revision, which may be traced 
throughout the Book of Judges down to ch. xvi., 
«did not include the (woappendixes. Had they been 
aikled enrlier, moreover, they would have been in- 
sertci in a different place, namely, ia the beginnivg, 
where they belong, according to tlıe dates mentioned 
in them (xvii. 80 and xx. 28). Altlough these ret- 
erences to the time may be glosses, they can not have 
been added after the book was eoinpleted. 
$ VI. Literary Oharacteristics: As a result 
‚of difterence in sources originuating at different times, 
the book has no literary unity. Side by side wirh 
the stereotyped formulas, which revenl the histor- 
jcal point of view of the eompiler of the enrlier 
Book of Judges di. 7, vi. 1; Mi. 12, iv. 1, x. 6, 
xl. 1; iv. 2,9, x. 7), and the passages added in the 
spirit of these formulas, there are stories popular in 
chnraeter, to which have been added snatches of uld 
folk-poetiy, old proverbs, descriptions of popular 
eustoms, Popular etymologies, and other character- 
isties of naive popular composition. The mytholog- 
jeal elements, which arg especially predomiuant in 
the story of Sanıson, are also derived from popular 
beliefs, Yet the historical narrative, in spiteof vari- 
ous legendary additions, ison the whole true to fact, 
as appeaus from the frankness witli which religious 
and moral conditions, widely differing from later cus- 
tonis, are discussed. 
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JUDGES, PERIOD OF: The present form of 
the Book of ‚Judges has given rise to the phrase “ine 
of the Judges,” which covers the period from the 
death of Joshua down to the revival und consolida- 
tion of Israel as a Kingdom under Saul. This 
period, however, does not correspond with that 
covered by the Book of Judges, which includes 
part of Joshua’s period; and tlie events under the 
lust two judges belong to the Book of Samuel. 
Moreover, the designation “ Judges,” as weil as the 
account given of their activity in the book in its 

present form, is inadequate, as the 

Social term “judge” was subsequently ap- 
Conditions. plied to certain persons who, without 

being kings, ruled over the whole of 
Israel like the Kings. This hnppened, however, 
only when tle people were collected together on 
extraordinary oceasions, as, for instauce, in makiug 
war Upon a common enemy, when the members of 
several or of a majority of the tribes would place 
themselves under the leadership of the strong war- 
riors among them; and when the object in view had 
been accomplished, such leaders returned to the re- 
spectiye spheres of tlieir personal infuenee. This 
influence did vot extend beyond the bounds of their 
own tribe or of a few other tribes, thongh they re- 
tained the preeminence they had achieved by their 

leadership in Yuwı’s war. In timesof 

Mostly of peace, moreover, their activities were 
Local Im- chietly coufined to the judieial fnuc- 

portance. tions whence they derived their title. 

Indeed, most of the judges had only a 
local importance: for there has been preserved no 
account of their deeds based on actual authentic 
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tradition, but ouly na formal arcount composed 
for a defufte pınpose and, tıerefore, of no historical 
value. Similarly, the chronologieul framework into 
which the account of the twelve judges has been 
fitted is, as regards their sequence and their tenure 
of ofieg for twenty, forty, or eighty years respect- 
ively, a fietion of later time, All that remains, 
afrer sepurating these later additious to the *histor- 
ical account” of Judges, isconfined to the old stories 
of the five so-calleı “Great Judges,” which form 
the substance of the Book of Judges; to these may 
be added the beginning of the book, if not asan 
actual historical source, at least as a valuablesousce 
on the early ritual. These five Great 
The ‘Great Judges did not exert a legally or 
Tudges.” judicially determined influence upon 
ulfairs common to the Israclitie tribes: 
their personal iniiuenee was miher confined to one 
or a few tribes; and only the stress of events 
brought a majority of the tribes under their leader- 
ship. Sull they rendered great services by pres: 
ing te work of Moses under diffieult conditions at 
a tine when neither the Fife wor the kuws of the peo- 
ple had beeu fully regulated. 

A fnithful pieture of the conditions obtaining at 
the so-called “time of the Judges” is found in the 
Song of Deboralu (see Junges, Book or, 
& 3). which is wot only the most im- 
portant historie source in Judges, 


Historic 
Back- 


ground of but also the carliest source of Hebrew 
Song of historieal tradition. It may be gath- 
Deborah. cred from the test (ulges v.), which 


unfortunately has been much muti- 
Jated, tbat the prineipal reason for the temporary 
unfon of the tribes in the war of Yırwir, aside from 
the oppressions under which they suffered, was the 
religious convietion that Israel could not serve 
Yırwır more worthily than by engaging in war with 
Caman (verse 28). But long-eontinned bitter op- 
pression had disconraged the Israelitie troops; and 
any flickeringsof tekindling courage were quenched 
by threatened attacks (verses 6 et ug). In this 
period of general discouragement (verse 8) arose tlie 
Pprophetess Deborah, who, by her firm faitlı in Yarwır 
aud in His helping hand, reawakened iu the masses 
aud among the chiefs the feeling of the solidarity of 
the tribes of Yawi. Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir 
(Manasseh), Zebulun, Naphtali, au Issachar send 
troops under the leadership of their respective 
princes, with Barak, the son of Abinoam—who, ac- 
cording to verse 12 ("lead thy captives captive,” 
reading 713%), had sufered personal injury—us 
commander-in-chief of the entire Israclitic army 
(verses 12-15). Only a few tribes remained behind; 
and upon these scorn and curses ure hurled: upon 
Reuben for its indeeision; upon Gilead foı indif- 
Terence; upon Dan and Ashıer for their covetousness; 
aud upon Meroz for its cowardiy egoism (verses 15- 
18,23), Sisera and his allies collect their arımy on the 
plain of the River Kislıon before Haroseth, where te 
war-ehariots can deploy and (he bowmen afford pro- 
teetion. In te battle that ensues Yırwar aids the Isra- 
elitesbyastorm. TheCanaanitesare defeated in Taa- 
nach, on the southern bortler of the plain of Jezreel, 
and their leader, Sisera, is killed in flight bythe treach- 
ery of the Kenite woman Jacl (vexscs 19-2, 4-27). 


This is the substance of the song; buta few other 
eonclusions may be drawn from it. Itisto be noted 
that the tribes of Simeon, Levi, an Judah are not 
ment’oned at all; this may be explained on tlıe 
ground that the first-uawmed two were then already 
dissolved, and that for some time Judah had not 
been elosely connected with {he other tribes (comp. 
Gen. xxxvili. 1), and was not fourisbing, as it sub- 
sequently was jn consequence of its conmeetion with 
the southeru family of Tamar (Gen. xxxvii.). Since 
Ave tribes are bitterly reproved for taking no part 
in the war it must be assumed that Yırwa’s army 
inelnded at that time ncarly all Ihe men dwelling 
iu Isıael. This may be historically explained only 

on the gronnd that after Isracl’s de- 
The Wars cisive vietories, which finally pluced 
of XZHWH. the tribes in possessiou of Caman, 

an agreement made in Canaan more 
elosely conneotel the tribes, which had been consoli- 
dated by the common war of Yırwa, imposiug upon 
them service in the arıny and also the recognition of 
Yawır and His judgment; and it may be ussumed 
that this agreement was made during the events 
forming the story of Josh. XXI. 

TE one compares the performance of the Israglitic 
tribes, as deseribed in the Sog of Deborah, with 
the other statements referring to immediately pre- 
eeding conditions, it will be Furthermore seen that, 
this common action of the Israclitie army was in 
fact an extraordinary event and oue momentous for 
the development of tle Ismaelitie people. For ihe 
aritory of the Ismelitie tribes, which it may be es- 
timated numbered at that tiine 130,000 persons (ac- 
corling to Judges v. 8 tiere were 40,000 men able 
to bear arms), was very limited, as appears from 
Judges 1. 27-33. In the interior the Canaanitesheld 
tie bonmndaries of the plaia of Jezreel t0 to sontli, 
east, and north (dd. verses 27 aud 80); Important 
localities in tie mountains of Galilee (ib. verses 31 
aud 38), the entire coast sonthward to Dor (tb. verses 
27 aud 31), and the fortress of Gezer ou tlıc south- 
west frontier of Ephraim, which covered important 
pusses to the mountaias (dD. verse 29). Some of the 
Tstuelitic teibes found settled abodes only with great 
iieulty, having (0 contend even with the hostility 
of the other tribes. It is reported of the Danites 
(öb. xvii. e& seg.) that, after being driven from the 
coast, they sought refuge on the western side of the 
Plateau (db. 1. 34, v. 17, xvii. et seg.), and that, being 
unable to remain there, they traversed the territory 
of Ephraim, and finally settled in the vieinity of 
Laish at tlıe sources of the Jordan. 

The Israelites hud to wage sanguinary wars will 
the native Canaanites and with the neighboring peo- 

ples, butlı before wiuning their per- 

The Rescue manent dweiling-places—which was 
of Individ- of course their primary object—and 
ual Tribes after haviog conquered the country, 
by Their in order to make their possession se- 

Judges. cure. The story of Jabin, for exam- 

ple (Judges iv.), reeounts a victory of 
the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, which, like Dan 
and Asher, were half-breei tribes; d.e., they bad a 
larger admixture of Canaanite blood than the other 
is probably tlıe same yictory which in 
is represented as having been gained 
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by Joshua at the waters of Merom. The event, 
however, took place after the death of Joshua; and 
it opened up to the Israelites regions in which the 
Canaanites predominated, as they did in general in 
the lands Iyiog toward the coast of the Mediter- 
Tancan, 

Enemies in the east were added to those in the 
country west of tle Jordan. Nomad tribes which 
eamped alongside of Israel near Horeb and Kadesh, 
the Amalckites and the Midianites as well as the 
Monbites, appeured on the castern Frontier of Pales- 
tine, with the purpose of’ setiling, like Israel, in the 
western eultivated country; and the Israelites had 
to stem tliis movement from east to west, lest they 
should be overwlielned hy the newcomers. Now 
the several judges appeared where danger threat 
ened. Elud the Benjamite, by murdering he Moab- 
ite king Eglon, liberated his tribe from the tribute 
which that king had imposed upon it; and with the 
troops from Mount Ephraim he recaptured the 
fords of the Jordan as well as Jericho, which was 
besieged by the nomad tribes (Judges iii.) The 
Gileadite Jephthah of Mizpahı (tb. xi.) sueeeeded in 
sopulsing he Ammonites, who at that time were 
threatening Gilend, that is, tlie tribe of Gad, anıl 
who subsequently even advanced to the valley of 
tho Jordan (I Sam. xi.). Gideon (Jerubbaal), of 
Ophrah iu Manasselı, fel] upon the Midianites, wlıo 
had entered into the tewitory of Manasseh, at the 
source of the present Nahr Jalud, om the eastern 
border of tıc plain of Jezreel, and drove them toward 
the valley of the Jordan. Aside from Manasseh, 
hi called also upon thie neighboriug tribes ot Naplı- 
tali and Asher to take part in the pursuit, and 
ordered the Ephrmimites to guard tlıe fords of the 
Jordan, in order to ent off the Midianites’ retreat 
and to capture their Kings Oreb and Zeehb (Judges 
vi. et sc.) 

After his successes Gideon retained a lending posi- 
Hon within his tribe. According to Judges vii. 22 

et s0q., he wns even offered the hered- 
Prognosti- itary rulership, ü.e., kingship over the 
eations _tribe, but refused it as beinga heathen 
of the dignity. Tiie Midianites deseribed 
Kingdom. hin and his family as men of royal 
appearance (ib. vili. 18); and the tribe 
of Manasseh, which was at that time the Jargest and 
most important and wliich occupied the most fertile 
part of tlıe country, from tlie plain of Jezreel to 
Shechem, guined its supremacy over tlıe other tribes 
probably through the inflnence of the personality of 
Gideon and of the reputation he eujoyed among the 
other tribes (comp. Gen. xli. 30 et 8eq.). Manasseh, 
however, had subsequently to cede this supremacy 
to Ephraim (comp. Gen. xlviit.). 

‚A consequence of the tribal kingship of Gideon, 
who was first succeeded by his seventy sons, was 
the tyranny of Abimelech, a son of Gideon born at 
Shechem, hence of a Canaanite mother. He de- 
mauded fron tie Shechemites to be recognized as 
sole ruler; and the Cannauite population, which had 
already recognized Israel’s supremacy, decided iu 
favor of the related half-breed. He seized the 
treasure of the temple, gatliered some troops about 
him, and destroyed all the descendants of Gideon, 
with the single exception of Jotkam, The Sie- 


chemites now really proclaimed him king, and he 
ruled for three years “over Israel,” &.e., the territory 
of Palestive over which Gideon had ruled (Judgesi: 
6,2%). He putdown with much bloodshed an insu, 
vection of the Shechemites, instigated by an Isracl- 
itie clan called Ebed (Jobaal) under the leadership 
of Gaal; but he was killed soon after in an attack 
‚on Thebez (z5. verses 50-54). 

The foregoiug are the facts hat may in general 

be gathered in 1egard to the political conditions and 

events relating to the Israelitic tribes 
Religious duriog ıhe so-called “time of the 
Conditions Judges.” It now remains to glance 
in Israel. at tbereligiousand eultural conditions 

during the same period. The sources, 
and in particular the stories of the Book of Judges 
in its present slape, recount the repeated apostasy 
of Israel aud its worship of the Canaanite gods: 
but as the accounts citeon!y a few specitie instances, 
one has evidently to deal with a survey of the relig- 
jous conditions of tlıe time from the standpoint of 
later conditions and conceptions; and these ac- 
eounts, with their interchange ol apostasy and op- 
pression, of vepentence and salvation, were in fact 
added to the book ata later time. At the time of 
the Judges Yırwır was actualiy the goi of Israel, 
that is, of its lenders and of the people generally, 
as appears especially from tie Song of Deborah: 
and in addition Baal, the chief god of the Canaan- 
ites, was also prominent in names—for example, 
“ Jerubbaal ” = “Gideon”—and therefore probably 
also in the cult of Israel, Later historians regarded 
this asa forınal apostasy from Yırwa, although it 
was uot so in fact, because no pure eult of Yıwı 
existedat the timeof the Judges. Yet the prophets 
Hosea and Jeremiah correctly judged the conditions 
when they complainerl that tle apostasy from Yıwa 
began with the iınmigration iuto Canaan (Hosen ix, 
10, x. 1, xi. Lei seg., sili. 5 etseg.; Jen. ii. 1-8). 
A relation arises between Yırwr and Baal which 
actually leads Isracl to thie verge of natural religion. 
The name “ Jobaal” istypieal of this relation; forit 
implies the equality of the Canaanite Baal witl the 
Israelitic Yrwın, an implication that could not re- 
malı without cousequences. 

As Israel, after taking possession of the conntry, 
soon made its Yırw aunlogous to Baal, who had 
until vow been lord of tlıe land, so it also took pos- 
session of the hill sanetuaries of the Intter (the 
“bamot”), which were held sacred as being nearer to 
the godhead. The Isıaelites soothed their religious 
eouscience by connecting the legends of the Patri- 
archs with these old Canaanite sanetuaries. Con- 
nected therewith were frequently the so-called “ maz- 
zebot.” These wereoriginally large exposed blocks 
which were “set up” (1x9, from 233), &.e., set up- 
right, ou their broad side, aud which, as seats of the 
godhead, received votive offerings of oil and sacrifi- 
ial blood. Later they probably gave place toartis- 
tically hewn pillars which stood nearthealtar. The 
eult of Yırwır was also connected with sacred trees 
standing near the eminence or in the open field; but. 
the Israclites did not accept the “asherim,” which 
probably were originally simple trunks of trees or 
poles planted beside the altar assyindols of Astarte, 
the goddess of fruitfulness (see ÄsHRRAR). As the 
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bamot and their magzebot were originally dedicated 
to Yurwır (comp. Ex 5 {A. V.4}), the ashe- 
rim, which may even have been comnected wich the 
phallie enlt, had no place beside these altars; and 
they are in fact not mentioned in early times. 
Whatever facts can be gathered Irom the original 
Accounts of that time in Tegard to this Yıwır cult 
at the old Cunuanite sanetuaries, wlıich 
Baal and was perhups also inllueneed by the 
YHWH. ritualoftheCannanites themselves, are 
eoulrmed by the accounts refering to 
several of these places of worship. Tius there was 
at Shechem a Baal-berith (= “covenaut Baal”), 
who was evidently intended as the guardian and 
Protector of the covenant made between the Isracl 
itesand che Camunites in regard to their dwelling 
ter in pence (Judgesix.). Asitis notexplained 
whether he was intended to represent Yırwn or 
Baal, (he Cannanite part of the inhnbitants of 
Shechem probably took him to De Baal, while the 
Israclites recoguized him, in spite of his name 
“Baal,” as Yawır. Al Jemubbaol (Gideon), who, 
as state above, went to battle in behalf of Yırwar, 
and ereeted a sanctuary to Yırwn in his native city 
of Ophrah, set up in the sanetnary an ephod, that 
is, an idol, which, in necordance wirh Canaanite cus- 
ton and ski), was finely wrought und covered with 
preciousmetals. The later reviser of Gileon’sstory 
not unjustly regarded this asa grievons apostasy on 
the part of Gideon and his contemporaries (dd. v 
especially verses 27 et seq.). The Dauites, on their 
expeditiou to Laish, found a similar idol on Mount 
Ephraim, together with terapkim, images proba- 
bly representing progenitors of te tribe or race. 
While the narrator of the story is sure that: both em- 
blenis refer to thecult of Yanwız, and are not images 
of Baal and Ashtaroth, the reviser thinks it ne 
sary always toadd the words mom bon to TIER 
d'ann in order toindiente that they were enved and 
cast Images (and heuce did not belong to the Yırwır 
ult, which permitted no such images). When the 
Dunites seized the images together with the attend- 
ant priest, and carried them to Dan, a sanctuary 
arose there that subsequently became famous, and 
whose Levitic priests traced their descent back to 
Moses (id. Xvil.-xviil., especially xvili. 30). 
The eultural conditions of the Israelites duriog 
tlie time of the Judges were of course dependent 
primarily on the economic conditions. 


Gultwal Byconquering the land of Canaan the 
Status Istelites were transformed from 
ofthe  uomads into agrieulturists, for they 

Israelites. now dwelt in villuges and towns, in 


huts aud houses, and Jived on what 
they raisedl in their fields, namely, graiu, wine, oil, 
figs, and the milk and meat of their cuttle. What 
they did not need for their own subsistence they 
sold to the Phenician merchants that traveled 
through the country, or exelianged for the produets 
of Pheniciau skill, such as decorated vessels and 
garments, or for goods imported by the Phenicians 
from the eultured countries of the Euphrates or 
from Egypt (comp. Gen. xlix. and for later 
time I Kings v. 23, 35; Ezck, xx 17; Josephus, 
“Ant? . 19, $6). Thus the Israelites, asthe in- 
heritors of Canaan, entered at the same time into 


Possession of the richer and more developed culture 
of thaw eountıy. 

But the pleasures with which they became ac- 
quainted through the more refined former lords of 
the conntry were attendel by the consequences of 
more advance eulture; and the [sraelites in time 
gave themselves up to voluptuousness and immori- 
ity, as tlıe tirades of the Later Prophets amply tes- 
more Juxurious mode of life was Dot, it 
is rue, adopted at the very bogiuning of the time 
of the Judges; iudeed Isract remaiued for some time 
a rongh people, barbarized by continuous wars. 
Sword law and the vendettn reigned supreme. 
Neither expeditions undertaken for pillage aud 
plunder (comp. Judges xvii. et seq.), nor trencherous 
dealings with the euemf, as practised by Samson, 
nor assassinations, as those committcd by Jael and 
End, gave offense; and even the lives of those 
nearest and dearest were sacrificel to satisfy a vow, 
as in the case of Jephthah. 


BIDLIOGRAPRY: Compare the respective sections In the histories 
of Tsracl hy Fwald, A. Köhler, B, Stade, E. Renan, I, Winck- 
ter (1995, 1.). 4. Klostermaun (i00). C. H. Cornilb (189). 3, 
Wellbanseu (18%, 24 ed. ii. 35-50), and H, Guthe (88 
IS, pp, Sröh: Kin, (cum. der Hoprder, Tata I, 
). On the sources, eic., see bibilograpby 10° JURGES, 


V. Rr. 


JUDGMENT: The sentence or fual order of a 
court in a civil or eriminal proceeding, enforceable 
by tie appropriate modes of execution appointel by 
ia In erimbnal cases, accordivg to Talmudie law, 
the judgment was pronounced by the chief of the 
court in the presence of the aceused (San. 796; 
Maimonides, “ Yad,” Sanh. siv. 7: dd, Rozeah, iv. 
7). Af the judgment was for acquittal it could nob 
be reversed; but if it was for convietion jt could be 
reversed, and another trial institutel either at the 
pleu 0£ the conviet, after presentiug a suflieient ren- 
son, or at the instance of new witnesses appearing 
for tlıe defendant (sce Acquıtran; EXECUTION). 

In eivil cases, also, judgment was pronouncel by 
the presidiug juige. The formula was very sim- 
ple: “A, thou art guilty ”;“B, thouart innncent.” 
The judgment could be pronouneed 
even if the parties concerned were not 
present (Shulhan ‘Ark, Hoshen Mishı- 
pat, 18, 6; comp. 6. 18, 6). If one of 
the litigants wished to have a written copy of the 
judgment, the court might furnish him with one 
before the litigants left the court-room, but not 
after, because it was apprehended that they might 
settle the ense between themselves outside. The 
formula for a written judgment was as follows: “A 
and B came before the court, and in its opinion A is 
guilty and Bis iunocent.” Neither in the written 
nor in the spoken sentence shout the names of the 
judges be included (Sanh, 30a; “ Yad,” Sanh. 

8; Hoshen Mishpat, 19, 2; comp. i2. 39, 9-10). 

The reasons for the decision were included in the 
fudgment ouly when the judges noticed a dissatis- 
Taetiou on the part of ihe litigants, of when one of 
the litigants asked for the reasons. The prevailiug 
custom, however, was to explaiu the reasons ofa 
judgment only when one of the litigants was com- 
pelled to appear before a certuin court, though he 
wished to be judged by anotler. In such a case he 
had to pay the money immediately on tI:e receipt of 
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te judgment note; aud if the decision was reversed 
by anotlier court the money was refunded to lim. 
Ahigh and famous courf neeıl not assign any reason 
for ls deeisions (Saul. 3ib; Tosef., Sanhı. 
“Weim”; B. M. 605; Tosel., B. M. se. “Ki 
Hoshen Mishpat, 14, 4, Isserles’ gloss). 

"The judges were not permitted to divulge 10 Ihe 
public their individual opinions uf any ense after 
it bad been decided. On one oceasion a disciple 
wasexpelled From the court-room because he related 
the opinions of Ihe judges in a case twenty-two 
years after its trial (Sanh. 31a; * Yad,” Sa 

A judgment in civil cascs could be reven 
instauce of either of the parties. Even if Ihe court 
ordered tem to produce all new testimony within 
thiriy days, and they Lrougbt new testimony after 
that period, the judgment might be reversed and a 
new trial instituted. Tfat the question of tbe court 

one of the litigants adınitted that he 
Reversal of could bring uo other testimony, and 
Judgment. then produced new testimony, which, 

bowever, conldhave been obtained be- 
fore, tho judgment could not Le reveised. But if be 
brought \vitnesses who were in a distant land at the 
time of the trial, or testimony of which he might 
have had no previous knowledge, a new trial was 
usually granted (Sanlı. Bla; “Yad,” Saal, vi, 6-8: 
Hoshen Mishpat, 20, D). 

For reversal of julgment in cases of appeal to 
higher eourts see Arpzas. Seo also Excounust- 
GATION; ENECUTION. 

Biunioarapmy ; Bloch, Die Civitprncess-Ordnung, pp. 8-81, 


HERE: 1852; Nendelsohu, Criminal Jurtsprudemeo, dp. 
149-152, Baltimore, 180L. 


3. H.6. 


ee DAY OF. Sce Day or June- 
MENT; JuDauenT, Divass. 

JUDGMENT, DIVINE: The Anal deeision by 
God, as Judge of the world, eoncerning te destiny 
of men and nalions according to their merits and 
demerits. Justice and righteousness are such fun- 
damental ideas with Judaism and are such essential 
attributes of God (Gen. xvii, 19; Job axsiv. 12; 
Jer. ix. 23: Ps. Ixaxix. 15 (A. V. 14], ori. 9) ns 
to have foreed the couvietion upon every believer 
that all the evil which befalls man is the outeome of 
the divine judgment, and that every evil deed will 
meet wirh its due punistiment, “Shall not the Judge 
of all the cart do righteous judgment? [A. V. 
“right ”]" (Gen. xviil, 25). © Behold, the righteons 
shall be recompensed on earth: much more the 
wicked and the sinner” (Prov. 31, Hebr.). AU 
the great catastrophes of past ages, such as the 
Fiootl, the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
earthquake that swallowed up Koralı and bis men, 
and the destruction that came upou Egyptand upon 

other oppressors of Lie Israclites, are, therefore, tep- 
resented i in the Bible as divine judgments (Gen. vi. 
X. Lev. xviii. 25: Num. avi. 
4; Judges it. 18 [the original meaning of 
“ghofet” is ® vindieator”; that is, excoutor of the 
divine judgment upon Israe’s foes]; comp. II Sau. 
fit. 19; Iso. xt. 4). The end of history, therefore, 
was conceived to be the execution of the divit 
jndgment upon all the nations (Isa. xi. 15, axv. 
B-xxvi. 9, Ixvi. 16; Jen. xxv. 81; and especially Joel 
VIL— 


iv. [A. Y. ii] 12). This divine judgment istotake 
place, according to the Biblical view, on carth (Is. 
9: Joel, Le), and is intended to 


xeri. 18, sori 

be particularly a vindication of Jsrael (Deut. sxait. 
&1; Isa. xxx. 18; Jen. xwv. Bl, axx. 11; and Ps. 
esse. 19). 


This Day of Judgment (see Day or ru Lord) is 
mentioned in Judih xvi. 18, in apocalyptie and rab- 
binical literature referring to Isa. Ixvi. 
24, and in Psalms of Solomon, xv. 12, 
It is portrayed in very vivid form in 
the Sibylliues (ü. 34, 91, 500-544, 670, 

687, 783), in the Book of Jubilees(v. 10, 
11, xxxvi. 1), and partieularly jo Eaocl 

.4, xv.dixl 

5. "The leading idea in Enoch is 
dhat the Deluge was the first world-judgment, and 
that the final judgment of tiie workdisto take placeat 
the beysinning orat the close of tlıe Messinnie kingdom 
(Enoch, x. 4-12, xvi. 1, xix. 1, liv. 5-10, xc. 19-27, 
and elsewhere). The one at eg beginning of the 
Messinnic kingdon (2. xiv. 2; Mek., Beshallah, 
Shirah, “Ab. Zarah 3b) is more national in its 
character; the one at the close, called by R. Bliezer 

“the Day ‚of the Great Judgment” (Mek., Beshallalı, 
Wayissa'u, 4), ista consignall souls either to Paradise 
or to Geheuna. The fire of the latter consumes the 
wicked, the heathen often being representedastypes 
of wiekedness, while the Israelites are supposed to 
be saved by their own merit ot by that of their 
fathers (Tosef., San. xiii. 2-5; R. A. 1a; Eccl. R. 
ill. 8, iv. 1; Pes. 1032; Midr. Teh, to Ps. i. 5-6). 
The divine judgment described in tlıe Testament of 
Abrahanı (see Auıtauan, TESTAMENT OF) isone con- 
eerning all souls (xf.-xiv.) in the }ife to come. The 
twelve judges described as sitting there (see “J. Q. 
R.” vii. 587) have their parallel in the Falasba tradi- 
tion (see Halevy in *Taazaze Sanbat,” p. 144, Paris, 
1902, following Ps, oxsii. 5; comp. Tan., Kedoshim, 
ed. Buber, 1.5 Duke xxil. 30). Regarding the Mes- 
siah as Judge, see EsertAToLosY. 

But there is a divine judgment which takes place 
in this worid and is eontinual. “Man is judged 
® says R. Jose (Tosef., R.H. 13). R. Levi says 
(er. R. H. 1. 57a; Pes. ; Midr. Teh. to Ps, 
ix. 9: “God jndges the mations at night, wben 
they refrain from committing sin, and judges the 
peopleof Israel iu the daytime, when they are doing 
merjtorious work.” “There are four sensons of tlıe 
year," say nah (R. H.i. 2), following Akiba 
(Fosef., R. H. }. 38), “when tlıc world is judged: 
in sprivg [Pesah], in regard to the yearly prod- 
uce; in early summer [Shabu‘ot], in regard to the 
fruitage of the trees; on Sukkot, in regard to the 
winter’s rail; and on New-Year’s Day, when man 
is judged.” It is owing to these views (comp. 
Jusrr.Ees, Book or) that the Ist of Tishri became 
the Day of Judgment in the Jewish Niturgy (seu Day 
or JUDGMENT). Not yet recognized as such in the 
time of Josephus (“ Ant.” iii. 10, 8 2) and Plilo (“De 
Septenario,” 3 22), this season of repentance und 
penitential prayer removed from the Jew that glooın 
and rend of the Last Judgmeut Day so prevalent 
in Essene and Christian life and literature (comp, 
Ber. 23b), and gave to Jewish ethics its more prac- 
tical, healtlıy, and nmundane character, K 
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JUDIGIAL NOTICE. See Norıer. 
JUDICIAL RECORDS. See DsED; JUDGMENT. 
JUDICIAL SALES. Sce Execution. 
JÜDISCH-THEOLOGISCHES SEMINAR 
(FRÄNCKELSCHER STIFTUNG): Iustitu- 
tion in Breslau for (he training of rabbis, founded un- 
der tie will of Jonas FrÄnckEL, and opened in 185. 
Commereial Couneilor (* Kommerzienrath ”) Jouns 
Fränckel, a descendant of a rabbinie family, and a 
very wealthy baclıclor, who devoted his eutire for- 
une to philanthropie and educational purposes, left 
a bequest for the establishment of a trainiug-school 
for rabbisand Jewish tenchers. Frünckel was presi- 
dent of the Bresku cougregatlon, and an enthusias- 
tie supporter of Geiger, wlio had no doubt inspired 
the bequest; and it was probably the founder’s in- 
tention that Geiger should be ihe president of tlıc 
justitution (Abrahanı Geiger, “ Leben in Briefen,” ». 
129, Berlin, 1878). Theexecutors of the Frinckel 
legaey felt, however, that an institutfon which 
should be presiled over by aman of Geiger's ad- 
vanced views would not gain the confilence of the 
con alien hey therefore called Zacharias Fran- 


SEE Srenlauuch nee. =. sum. Deine 10 none 
Tegal eompilieations the seminury could not be 
opened until Aug. 10, 1854, although its constitu- 
tion bad been contirmed by royal onler of Aug. 21, 
1847. Fraukel seleoted as teachers Heinrich GnaETZ 
and Jacob Bruxavs, to whom Manuel Joßr and B. 
ZUCKERMANN were addeil as assistants, both being 
soon afterward promoted to the rank of regular 
teachers. 

The institution had at the beginning three divi- 
sions, namely:; the regular rabbinieal departinent, 
which admitted only such students as were enti- 

tled to entertheuniversity ; the prepar- 


Original atory department, receiving stud 
Depart- wo possesseil Ihe kuowledge required 
ments. for entrance to the “Secunda” of a 


Prussian gymnasium; aud a traiuing- 
sehool for religious tenehers. Forateacher'sdiplonn 
a three-ycar course of study was required, whilethe 
rabbiuical course required seven years. The teach- 
ers’ seminary, which in the begiming was very 
well attended, soon declined, anıl in 1967 wus close 
on necount of Inck of students. The preparatory 
department, originally necessary because the stu- 
dents of the seminary came largely from yeshibot 
and had no secular training, became superfinous 
with the increase of students haviog regular gym- 
nasjum education, and was elosed in 1897; so that 
to-day the seminary has only one department, and 
provides for theological training only. 

The administrator of the Fräncke) estate inaugu- 
rated the seminary with a capital of 100,000 thalers 
(572,000) apart from the building and the library: 
for a tenchers’ pension fund the sum of 3,090 thalers 
was set aside; and a stipendiary fund for students 
wasstarted with 5,000 thalers. The last-named fund 
reevived many additions in Iater years, and special 
Tonndations were created for graduates who had not 
obtained positions, &.9., the Director Frankel Stif- 
tuog, founded on the occasion of Zacharias Frankel's 
seventieth birtiday (1861), and a similar foundation 
on the oceasion of Graciz’s seventietl birthday 


(1887): two prizes, one fonnded by Joseph Lehmann 
(1855) with a capital of 1,800 marks, and one by 
David Kaufmann (1895), in memory of David Rosin, 
with a capital of 4,000 kronen. 

The subjects taught at tie rabbinienl seninuy 
were: Talmudic literature, by the president (* Di- 
rector”); history and exegesis, by Gruetz; philoso- 
phy ofreligion, by Bernays; homiletiesand Nidraslı, 

by Jo@l: and the calcudar by Zucker- 
0 was also librarian. This 
ion was changed in details when 

the teachingstaf underwent changes, 
büt rematned the same in its general principles. In 
1863 Joö! beeaine rabbi of Breslau and was sueceeded 
dy Jacob Freudenthul, who retained his, position at 
the seminary until 1888,.wheu he was appointed 
Professor of philosophy at Breslau University. Tu 
1866 Bernays was enlled as professor of philosophy 
aud ehief Übrarian to the University of Bonn, and 
be was succeedei at the sominary by David Rosin, 
who held (he post until his death (Dec. 31, 1804), 
After Zucharius Fraukel’s death (Feb. 18, 1875), 
Leyser Lazarus was elected presideut and servel us 
such from Sept. 23, 1975, until bis death (April 16, 


After Lazarns’ death the administration changerl 
David Joel, brotlier of Manuel Joel, was calleıl to 
the institurion as professor of the Talınndie brauches, 
with tbe title of “ Scminarrabbiner,” und the presi- 
«deney was to alternate betwecn him and Professor 
Gruetz as the senior of the faculty. Joel, who en- 
tered upon the duties of his office Jan. 1, 1880, died 
Sept. 9, 1882; and since his death tie presideney 
of the seminary has been held in turn by tlıe mem- 
bers of ihe faculty. Joel was succeeded as *Semi- 
narrabbiner” by Isracl Lewy, who has held the chai 
of Talmudie literature since May 1,1888. Since the 
death of Graetz (Sept. 7, 1891) Marcus Brann has 
oceupied the chalr of history, teaching at the same 
time exegesis and Talmudie codes, After the death 
of Zuckermaun (Dec. 17, 1801) his position as tencher 
was not ülled, Brann assuming the duties of lihra- 
rian. Upon Rosin’s death (Dec. 31, 1894), Saul Hor- 
ovitz wascalled (Jan., 1890). Hoteaches philosophy 
of religion, homileties, and some of the Tahnudie 
branches; so that the present (1904) staff of profess- 
ors comprises only three tenchers (Lewy, Braun, 
aud Horovitz). 

Since its ivauguration the seminary has had 464 
students and has graduated 119 rabbis, A number 

of other offieiating rabbis, while not 

Students. graduates of the Institution, have re- 

ceived part of their training there. 

They eame from various countries of Europe aud 
from the United States, aud have oceupied promi- 
ment positions througbout Europe and America. 
The first graduation of teachers took pInce in 1857; 
the Ärst graduntion of mbbis, in 1862, on Jan. 27, 
the anniversary of the death of Jonas Fränekel, the 
founder of the institution. The average number of 
students is about 40, (he highest number having 
been 58 in 1896. The library, which was begun with 
the collection of Leon V. Saraval of Triest, and has 
been augmeuted by various important donations, 
numbers. according to the latest report, 22,832 
printed volnmes and 212 volumes of manuscripts. 
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Of the students quilc a number have acquired con- 
siderable reputation as scientific authors; among 
tbem may be mentioned Perles, Güdemann, Rah- 
mer, Bacher, Kaufmann, A. Schwarz, and Philip 
Bloch, 

The institution has remained faithful to the spirit 
of its first president, Zacharias Frankel, the princi- 
Pal exponent of historieal Judaism. It prochims 
freedom in theoretical research, but demands of its 
dischples a faithful adherence to the practisesof tra- 
ditional Judaism. Of existing serninaries it is the 
oldest, iu v of tbe fact that the Söminaire Rab- 
binique of Paris was hardly more tan a yeshibah 
before its remoyal from Metz. At all events tlıe 
Jüdisch-Theologisches Seninar was the first scien- 
tifie institution for the training of German rabbis 
and as such it-has been the type for those founded in 
Budapest and Vienna, 


BipLiosrarnv: Zur Gesch. des Tüdisch-Theologischen SE 
mars, in Programm zur Erößfnung des Jiclis 
hen Seminars, Bresiau, u.l; Das Fritsch Pheoior 


H 
gische Seminar zu Bresiau um Taye Seiner Fünf und 
Zuwaneigiilirigen Bestchens, Breslau, 2.4. ie annual re- 
ports of the Institution, each" of wiiel conlains a selentifie 
fgayy : and the periodicais, chlety une Munatssehrift, from 


See Funzonronin 


DAS. 


VODISVEE vxrmoRz. 

JÜDISCHE LITERATURBLATT, 
Sce PrriopicaLs. 

JÜDISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT. Sce Prxr- 
ODICALS, 

JÜDISCHE PRESSE, DIE: Organ für die 
Gesammt-Interessen des Judenthums: Week- 
Iy periodical published iu Berlin since 1869, Its 
elitors Iuve been 8. Enoch and Israel Hildesheimer 
and his son Hirsch Hildesheimer. At various times 
T. Holländer, $. Meyer, and Gustav Karpeles have 
beenassoeiates, The * Presse ” represents conserva- 
tive interests; and its theological position is Ortlio- 
dos. Belletristic matter is published io its weekly 
feuilleton, *Sabbat Stunden,” and scientific articles 
in asupplemens called “ Israclitische Monatsschrift.” 

s AM.F. 


JÜDISCHE SCHULBOTE, DER. Sce Perr- 
ODICALE, 

JÜDISCHE TURNZEITUNG: A Jewish 
monthly; published iu Berlin by Herman Jalowiez 
as the oflieial organ of the Jüdischer Turnverein Bar 
Kochba. The first number appeared July, 1900. 
Its object is to advance the plıysical education of 
the Jewish rnce by promoting the exereise of gym 
nasties among Jewish young men. The “Jüdische 
Turnzeitung ” is.a Zionist publication. @. 

JÜDISCHE VOLKSBLATT, DAS. Sce 
Penropteans, 

JÜDISCHE VOLKSSCHULE. Sce PERzoD- 
ICALS, 

TÜDISCHE VOLKSZEITUNG. 
cas. 

JÜDISCHE WELTBLATT, DAS. 
PERIODICATS. 

JÜDISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR WIS- 
SENSCHAFT UND LEBEN: Quarteriy publi- 
eation issued in Breslau from 1862 to 1873 (11 vols.) 
by Abraham Geigpn. It was originally Geiger's 


See PERIOD- 


Sec 


intention to call it “Zeitschrift Biblischer und J 
ischer Wissenschaft,” and he was partly led toissue 
the * Zeitschrift” because of Hilgenfeld’s refusai to 
publish in his “ Zeitschrift für Evangelische Theolo- 
gie” articles written by others than Protestants (see 
Geiger’s “ Nachgelassene Schriften,” v. 25 et au.). 
The “Jüdische Zeitschrift” contained not ouly 
seientifie articles on Jewish history and literature, 
but also articles dealing witlı the religious questions 
that agitated Ihe Jewsof his day. A great deal was 
the * Vorlesungen 
ii. and Hi.), and thefore- 
most Jewish scholars also contributed to it.  G. 
JÜDISCHES OENTRALBLATT. See Penı- 
onIcazs. 


JÜDISCHHEIT (JÜDISCHEYT or SÜ. 
DISCHAYT): MedievalGerman expression for the 
Jewish community of a certain locality or of a whole 
country. Tlus the gikls of Speyer in 1852, re- 
admittiog the Jews after their expulsion in 1349, 
speak of then as “Jüdischheit, die bi uns zu Spire 
wohnende werdent” (“Zeitschrift für Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland,” v. 246); the “Gemeine Jü- 
dsahbeit } In Rothenburg on the Tauber in 1519 
in Burgau, in a petition addressed to Emperor Feı 
dinand I. in 1559, speuk of tbe “ Gemeine Jüdischheit, 
so im heiligen Reich wohncud ” (@. füi, 161, v. 338). 
Joszı or Rosueist signs documents as "Gemeiner 
Jüdlischhait Beveishaber” (ib. iii. 169) or as “ Re- 
‚gierer Gemeiner Jüdischait im Reich ” (Feilchenfeld, 
“Josel von Rosheim,” pp. 15, 97, 153, Strasburg, 
1898). But by the sixteonth ecntury the expression 
“ Judenschaft” had become more eustomary (“ Zeit- 
schrift für Gesch. der Julen in Deutschland,” ji. 
162, v. 332). Samson Wertheimer is called in the 
*Schutzbrief” granted to him by Emperor Leopold 
IL, Aug. 29, 1703, “der in unsern. . . Lauden sich 
befündenden Judeuschaflt Vorgesetzter Rabbiner” 
(Kaufmann, “Samson Wertlieimer,” p. 29, Vienna, 
1888); and the Jewish community of Halberstadt, in 
an address tothe prefect of tlıe departwnent of the 
Saale in 1808, speaks of itself as * Judenschaft” 
(Auerbach, “Gesch. der Israelitischen Gemeiude 
Halberstadt,” p. 212, Haiberstadt, 1868), When the 
Jewsbegan to be consideredasordinary eitizens, even 
this name was obnoxious; and when the Prussian 
government in the bill concerning the legal status 
of the Jews spoke of “‚Indenschaften” the states 
changed it to “Synagogengemeinden,” which ex- 
pression remained in the law of July 28, 1847. 

“ Jüdischkeit ” (“ Yiddishkeit ”; “Jewish Chront- 
cie,” March 18, 1904, p. 20) is nowadays used, in a 
sense somewlat akin to the English “ Jewishuess,” 
by tie German Orthodox to signify striet adherenee 
to the ritual laws and complete acceptance of tlıe 
Orthodox principles. It is frequentiy found in 
“Der Israelit” of Mayence and in eognate litera- 
ture. Breuer, in his eulogy of 8. R. Hirsch, Papa, 
1889, says: “ Jüdischkeit, alte Jüdischkeit, war zum 
Hohn und Spott geworden” (“Isr. Wochenschrift,” 
1890, p. 43). 


BIDLIOGRAPAY : Jolowiez. Das Gesetz über die Verhältnisse 
der Juden in Preussen, ete., Köslin, 1517; Allg. Zeit. tes 
‚Jud. 1847, p. 340, passt. D 
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wuter-supply of the city (vil. 12 e2eg.) is the greut 
sping Ras cl-"Ain, in the valley (iv 16 we, ib. 17) 
just above Sheehen, “at the foot” of Mount Geri- 
zim. The abundant water.supply of the modern 
city is probably due ta a system of ancient under- 
ground conduits from this one spring; see Robinson, 
Physical Geography of Ihe Holy Land,” p. 247, 
and Gudrin, * Samarie,” j. 0Leiseq. Wurther corrob- 
omtivo evideneo is given by the accommt of the 
biockade of Betinilia In vit, 13-20. 
"Akrabah, three hows southeust of Shechem, on the 
vond to the Jordan; “Chusi” is Kuza (0 G. A. 
Smith und others), two haus south, on the road to 
Jerusalem. The identity of Bethuliu with Shhechem 
is Unns beyond all question. 

"The venson for the pseudonym is ohvions. Be- 
cause of the feeling of the Jews toward the Samari- 
tan, the name “ Siechem ” could not be sepentediy 
used in a popuhır tale of this elunacter for the eity 
wüose people wrought deliverance for Jerusalem 
and for (he sauetuary of Ihe Jews. The original 
form of *Beiylna” (Ureek, Barroväora, ete.; Latin, 
“ Bethulia.” whence the modern nsage) is quite un- 
certain. The favorite mox n2 = “House of God,” 
is not improbable. 

Judith is certaloly one of the very best. extant 
speeimens of old Jewish story-telling, and forms 

a wortiy companion-piece to Tobit, 


Literary which it surpasses in vividness of 
and style, Its author iutroduces a consiel- 
Religions emble varlety of innterfal, but all in 
Impor- due proportion; everything is subor- 
tance. cdlinated to the main action, an the 
interest never Hags. The prineipal 

gcenes are printed very vigorously, and a striking 


pieture is often sketched in a few words (comp. x 
10, 18; .13; xiv. 6). The poem in the elosing 
ehnpter is a Gne composition, plainty the work of no 
orlinary write, 

"The book has a distinetly veligiow 
is well enleulated to inspire both patı 
piety. For the history of the Jewish religion, how- 
even, it contributes little of importanee. Views aud 
doetrines which have nothing to do with the prog- 
ress of the story are not introduced. 

As most students of Wie book have recognized, it 

Ya iginally written in Hebrew. The standard 
Greek version bears the unmistakable 


trend, and 
lism amd 


Original marks of a translation from this 
Language; e. The idioms are tl 
Versions. sienl Hebrew: amd yet the di 
wlich tı 
aliving one. le dietion is fresli and 


not notieeably reminiscent of the eanonical Old Tes- 
tament, 

The wiele-spread popularity of thestory isattested, 
as in the case of Tobit, by the existence of a num- 
ber of separate recensions; these do not, however, 
äiverge very widely from oneanother. Three Greek 
forms hava been preserved: (1) the standard text, 
found in most mannseripts (neluding the prineipal 
uncjals) and given in all the printed editions: 
in all probability the reeonsion which most nearly 
tepresents the original form of thestory; (2) asome 
wat coneeiel and “improved” recension, Yepte- 
sonted by Codex 58 (Holmes and Parsons) and by 


*JEkrebel” is. 


the Old Latin and Syriae versions; and (9) a text 
elosely related to the preceding, found in Godiees 19 
and 108. TheOld Latin translation existsin several 
divergent forms. The Vulgate version was mnde 
by Jerome (according to his own testimony hastily 
and with considerable freedom) from an Aramaic 
text. It gives tlıe narrative in a forın which is both 
much abridged and pluinly secondary. 

The several Hebrew versions of Judith arc all 
eomparatively recent, and are quite wortuless for 
the critieism of the book. Two of these are given 
in Jelinek, “B. I. -141, ii. 12-22; another is 
published by Gaster in “Proc, Soc. Bibl. Arch.” xvi. 
156-103. Theseare all frce adaptations of thestor, 
very much abridged. 

The author of Judith beyond question lived and 
wrote in Palestine. He was a Jew, not a Samar- 
itan, and probably dwelt near Sheehem. From the 
manner and frequency of the mention of Dothan 
ii. 9 [2]; “Dotbaim,” iv. 6; vii. 8,18; vii. Di 
the Greck text can be trusted—it might perhaps be 
conjectwed that his home was there. 
From the prominence given in the 
book to the ewremonial law, many 
have drawn the conclasion that its 
anthor was a Pharisee; but this is hardly a safe con- 
elnsion. AI that can be inferred with certainty is, 
tat the punctilions perforinanee of rites and cere- 
movies was popularly recognized at that time as 
charaeteristie of the extreme type of “holiness” de» 
inanded by the story for its heroine. There is no- 
where in te story any hint that its writer would 
have recommended such punetiliousness as desirable 
for the Jews in general, any more than the admiring 
Christian biographers of Simeon Stylites appear to 
think that it would be well for the people to foliow 
his mple. As for the tale invented to deceive 
IIolofernes (xi. 12-16), it. is of course not necessary 
to suppose that even such a salnt as Judith world 
have regarded this trausgression of the Law, ina 
time of distress, as a grievons sin. 

‚e tale of Judith, as has already been observed, 
orical setting; nor is it 
likely that its author himself connected it with any. 
partieular time. The names, Jewish and Persian, of 
his prineipal cbaracters he selected with the free- 
dom which belougs to any popular narrator. There 
is votliing in the book which gives any direct clew 
to its date, or uny preise indication of the eireum- 
stances of the Jews at the time when it was written. 


Author 
and Date. 


qi 
is not given any genuine hi 


The passage ii. 8 is pluinly a reminis- 

Possible cenec of the measures taken by Auti- 
Date of ochus Epiphanes.: It may also fairly 
Composi- be urged that the glorification of 
tion. Shechem ju this transparent way is 


much more easily conceivable after 
when John Hyreanus took and humbled 
the eity, than before that date, when it was.a per- 
petual thora in the side of the Tews. On the otlier 
haud, the character of the Hebrew in which the 
book is written (see above) farors a comparatively 
caly date. One would probabty not be far out of 
the way in placing it near the beginning of the first, 
centwy 2.0. Tüc book is first quoted by Clement 
of Rome (Ep. I.ad Coriuth., c. 55), near the end of 
the ürst century of the common era, 
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water-supply of the eity (wii, 12 06007.) is the great 
spring Ras el-‘Ain, in the valley (fv 10 atzöm, ib. 17) 
just above Shechem, “at the foot” of Mount Geri- 
zim. The abundant water-supply of the modern 
eity is probably due fo a system of aneient under- 
gronnd condnils from thisone spring; ser Robinson, 
al Geography of the Holy Land,” p. 247, 
and Gu6rin,* Samarie,” 1. 401 egseq. Purtlier corrob- 
ivo evidence is given by the aecount of the 
de of Bethulia in vil. 13-20. “Ekrebel” is 
rabah, tree hours southeast of Shechem, on the 
son to the Jordan; “Chusi” is Kuza (so G. A. 
Smith and others), two hows sonth, on the ron to 
The identity of Bethulia with Shechem 
ond all question. 
The venson for the pseudonym is obvious. Be- 
cause of tie feoling ot the Jews toward (he Sumari- 
the name “ Shechem ” could not be repenteill 
used in a popular tale of this chameter for the city 
whose people wrought deliveranee for Jerusalem 
and for the sanetuary of ie Jews. The origiunl 
farm of “ Betylun” (Greek, Barrovaova, ete.; Latin, 
*Bethulia,” wheneo the modern usage) is quite un- 
certain. The favorite mo 12 = *Tlouse of God,” 
is not improbable. 
Jadith is cortaluly one of the very best extant 
specimens ol old Jewish story-telling, and forms 
a wortliy companion-picce to Tobit, 


Literary which it surpasses in vividness of 
and style,  Iis author introduces a eousid- 
Religions erable varlety of material, but all ii 
Impor- due proportion; everything is subor- 
tance.  «inated to the main action, and the 


interest never Nags. The principal 
seanes are painted very vigorousty, and a striking 
pieture is olten sketcheil in a few words (comp. 
10. 18; xifi. 185 xiv. 6). The poem in the elosing 
chapter is a fine composition, plainly the work of no 
ordinay writer. 

The book has a distinetiy religious trend, and 
is weil enleulated to inspire both patriotism und 
piety, For the history of the Jewish religion, how- 
ever, it contributes little of importance. Views and 
doctrines which have nothing to do with the pre 
russ of the story are not introduced. 

As most students of the book have recognized, it 
was originally written in Hebrew. The standard 


G@reck version bears the unmistukable 

Original marks of a translation from this 
Language; guuge. The idioms are those of clus- 
Versions. sical Hebrew: and yet the dinlect in 


which (he book is composcıt is platuly 


aliving one. "Ihe dietiou is fresh and v! 
not noticeably reminiscent of the canonicn! Okl Tes- 
tament, 


The wicle-spread popularity ofthestory isattested, 
as in the case of Tobit, by the existence of a mum- 
ber of separate recensions; these do not, however, 
diverge very widely from oneanother, Three Greek 
forms have been preserved: (1) the standard text, 
found in most: manuseripts (inelud 
ancials) aud given in all the 
ja «il probability the reccusion wlich most nen 
represents tlıe original form of Ihe ston, 
whnt correoted and “improve” recension, repre- 
sented by Codex 58 (Holmes and Parsons) and by 


the Old Latin and Syriae versions; and (8) a text 
closely related to the preceding, found in Codices 18 
and 108. The Old Latin translation existsin several 
divergent forıns. The Vulgate version was made 
by Jerome (according to his own testimony hastily 
and with considerable freedom) from an Aramaic 
text. It gives tlıe narrative in a form wbich is both 
much abridged and plainly secondary. 

The several Tlebrew versions of Judith are ul 
comparatively recent, and are quite wortlless for 
the critieism of the book. Two of these are given 
in Jellinek, “B. H.” i. 130-141, ii. 12-22; another it 
published by Gaster in “Proc. Boc. Bibl. Arch.” xvi 
156-163. Theseare all free adaptationsof the story, 
very much abridged. 

The author of Judith beyond question Hved and 
wrote in Palestine. He was a Jew, not a Samar- 
itun, and probably dwelt near Shechem. From tbe 
manner and frequency of the mention of Dothan 
iii. 9 [2]; * Dotbaim,” iv. 6; vi. 8,18; vi, D-if 
the Greck text cun be trusted—it might perhaps be 
conjeetured that his home was there. 
From the promiuence given in the 
book to the ceremonial law, many 
have drawa tbe conelusion that its 
anthor was a Pharisee; but this is hardly a safe con- 
elusion. AN tint can be inferred with certain! 
that the punetilious performance of rites and cere- 
movies was popularly reeognizeid at that time as 
characteristie of the extreme type of “holiness” des 
mauded by the story for its heroine. There is no- 
where ia the story auy hiot tat its weiter would 
have recommended such punetiliousness as desirable 
for the Jews in general, any more than the admiring 
Christian biograpliers of Simeon Stylites appear to 
thiok that it would be well for the people to foliow 
his example. As for the tale invented to deceive 
Holofernes (xi. 12-16), it is of course not necessary 
to suppose that even such a saint as Judith wowld 
have regarded this trausgvession of the Law, ina 
time of disttess, as a grievous sin. 

The tale of Judith, as has already been observed, 
not given any genuine historical setting ; nor is it 
Yikely Chat its author himself connected it with any 
particular time, The names, Jewish und Persian, of 
his prineipal characters he selected with the free- 
dom which belongs to any popularnarrator. There 
is nothing in the book which gives any direet clew 
to its date, or any precise indication of the cireum- 
stances of the Jews ut the time when it was written. 

The passage fi. 8 1s plniuly a reminis- 


Author 
and Date, 


Possible cence of the measures taken by Auti- 
Date of ochus Epiphanes.- It may also fairy 
Oomposi- be urged that te glorifcntion of 

tion.  Shechem in this transparent way is 


much more easily eonceivable after 
„, when John Hyreanus took and hunibled 
the eity, tlıan before thar date, when it was a per- 
petnal thorn ju (he side of the Tews. On the otlıer 
hand, the raeter of tlıe Hebrew in which tlıe 
book is written (see above) favors a comparalively 
carly date. One would probably not be far ont of 
the way iu placing it near the beginning of the first 
eentury D.c. The book is first quoted by Clement 
of Rome (Ep. I.ad Corinth., e. 55), near the end of 
the Örst century of the common era. 
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among the Jewsand Mohammedans hada depress- 
ing auıl disintegrating influence on Orient] Kara- 
ism; the few Oriental writers of that period were 
frequently obliged t9 borrow from the Byzantine 
anthors tlıe same material which the latter lad pre- 
viously borrowel from the earlier Oriental Karaite: 
Iencceforth Karaism, of course, could no longer 
gam ground by new acgnisitions; on tie contrary, 
varfous Karaite commupities in Egypt. Palestine, 
Syria, Babylouin, Persin, and northern Afrien grad 
mally disappearel, partly by being converted io 
Isam—in itselfa sien ofiuternul werke ad intel- 
leetual decay—but mostiy throngh being annexel 
by Rabbiuism. Estori Farki mentions a wholesale 
conversion of Esyplian Karaites to Rabbinism in 
1313, when a desevndant of Moses Maimonides was 
Jewish gaveruor ("nagil”). 

The third and last epach of Karaism is the Lithu- 
anio-Russian epoch. As early as the twelfth ceu- 
tury the traveler Pethahinh of Regeusburg fonud 

Ananite rigorists in sonthern Russia 
Lithuanian oceupied at that time by Mongolian 
Epoch. Tataıs. After the Taurian pewinsula 
was conquered by tle Mongols iu thıe 
ihirteenth century, several Oriental Rabbinites and 
Karaites, aud the so-called “ Krimehaks,” settled 
there, Theepigrapbsattheendof some Pentateuch 
rolls now in the St. Petersburg Imperial Public 
Library, uud dating from the fourteenth century, 
are the enrliest Crimean documents. At ıhe end of 
that ceutury the Lithuanian grand duke Witold set- 
tled some Crinenn Karites, together with eaptive 
Crimean Tatars, as colonists in Litlmanin. A part 
of the eity of Troki. in the government of Wilun, 
was assigneil to these scttlers, whence some of them 
subsequently emfgrated to other Lithmanian cities, 
to Lutsk, ja Volhynia, then belonging ta Lithunni: 
and to Halitsch, in Galiela. Thr« Karnites, ou com- 
ing in contact with the Europran Rabbinites and 
developiog thelr Niterary taste, beyun to correspond 
with their Byzunting coreligiontsts, and at the end 
oE the Aftecneh century Lithuanian pupils wei 
studyhag with Elijah Bash; 

The Kuraites of Troki were the first to achieve 
distinetion, among Lie Most hoteworthy of them 
being Isitue b. Abraham Troki (1533-04), pupil of 
Zephaniah Trokiand author of the well-known auti- 
Christian * Hizzuk Binunah ” (1593), which was com- 
pletcd by Ais pupül Joseph Malinow This work 
evidences the author’s acqunintanee with the doc- 
tiines of the Christian churches and sects, Isaac 
acıuiring this knowlelge chiefly through his ac- 
quaintance wirh the elerieals and theologians of the 
various Christian confessions. t from this 
book, which in Wagenseil’s Latin translation made 
the author's name famans, Isaac's work is unimpor- 
want, inchwling only some Kturgient hyınas, and com- 
pendiums of the religious laws io Aaron ben Blijuh’s 
®Gan Eden,” Tlis above-mentioned papil, Toseph 
Malinowski of Troki, produced the same kind of 
medioere work. Zerih b. Nathan, a enntempony 
and corespondent of the polyhistar Joseph Solamanı 
Delmedigo, studied mmthematies and plıysies, anıl 
by his questions inducerl Dehnedigo to write the 
ct Alnz.” Solomen Troki wraie for Pro- 
vr Puftendorf a detailed treatise on Karaism un- 


fe 


till “ Appiryon® (& 1700), and also some polemical 
ainst Rabbiuism and Christianity. Anua- 
Jostau ow Terusanen, whe lived in ıle 


s many ale al passages against Rabbin- 
isn (*Emunalı Omen,” 17 


X alicia and Verlyui in, and 
by some in the Crimen, most of the latter having 
come Mom the 10 lormier eonnbries. Among (ie 
besi-known uf (hese is Mordecui D. Niaau Kokisow, 
who veplicd to questions regarding the nature of 
a sed to him by the Swedish king 
Charles XIT. (*Lebush Malkut”) and by Profe: 
Trigkand (*Dod Mordekai,” 1899), these answeıs, in 
the eommoaplace Karaite style, being for the 
er part compilatious from Afendopolo au Moses 
Bashıyazi. Simhah Isaue Lutsi (Hourished e. 1740- 
1750) went from Lutsk to te Orimea, where he com- 
pused his works, compiling a bibliographienl sum- 
mary of Karaite literatme ("Oral Zaddikim 
which is noteworthy,asa first attempt in hi 
tion, in spite of its many shorteomings. 
Solomon, Karaite hakam Hving at Chufur-Kule in 
the beginning of the nineteeuth contwy, wrote Kov- 
eral books, ineludiug a work on Kuraite dogmaries 
(*Isgeret Pinvat Yikrat”), and a work on enlendnr 
seience (* Orha-Lebanah ”) after Immannel's “Shesh 
Kenafayim.” Joseph Solomon Iutski, hakum ut 
Eupatoria in the third and fourth deendes of the 
nineteenth century, annotated tle works of both 
the Aarons, and wrote aa acconntoftheexemptiou of 
te Russ Kuraites {rom military service (* Peshn- 
“ut Yisrael,” 1828), and some hymas. The puhlien- 
tion of several earlier Karwite works, part of them for 
the fıst time, js due chielly tohim. David b. Mor- 
decni Kokizow wrotson calendar seience and Kuraite 
mariral law, and also composed Miturgienl hymns 
and various tretises (“Zeh Dawid,” ed. 1397), 
Mordgcat b. ‚Toseplı Sultunski, Jalum at Chntut-Kule 
in the Afth amd sixtb decades of the vineteenth cen- 
tury, is Une author of two works, * Petuh Pikwah” 
and *T: Darat” (1857-58). Solomon Beim, hn- 
kam at Odessa. wrote in Russian historieal treutise 
om Clmmfut-Kule and the Karudtes (190%), ia which 
the spurious and forgel documents are treated as 
genuine histoi Elijah Kasas published Hebrew 
poems (*Shirim Aladim,” 1857) and a Hebrew 
yramımar in the Tatur Karnite dialeet (*Le-Legel 
ha-Yeladim,” 1869), and translated various works 
from the French. Judah Sawuskan published two 
Aaron ben Elijalı ot Nicomedia, for which 
troluetions (1866); some Hebrew essuys 
and pocms by him have also been printed in Hebrew 


e writers were, however, surpassal by 
Abraham Furxovichr (1786-1874), whose Iiterary 
tivity covered nearly fifuy years, nd wlıo calls for 
more extended notice, because his mmme is closehy 
assogiaterl botli with the development 

Abraham of Karsite science aud with one of the 

Firkovich. greatest historienl forgerios. The 
Snding of Karaite antiquities in the 

Crimea happened as follows, according to impartial 
accounts (comp. Harkavy, * Altjüdische Deukmäler 
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aus der Krim,” 1876, pp. 206 et seg.): When Em- 
peror Nicholas F. visited the Cı for the first. 
sine, $n 1838, the 
siu, Pi i 
And furuish in wuly Oriental style the old custle of 
the khuns at Baklıchisendi. Tle entrusted the neces- 
say purchases to the Karuite merchant Simhalı 
Bohnwiisch, a man of aftairs who hd bushauss relı- 
tions in Constantinople. Bobowitsch went to that 
city anıl received during an audience with the sul- 
tun permission to seleet what he needed from the sul- 
Han’s castles and warelouses, On Is retum io 
Bakhıehiseral, 


in ıhe meantime been eleeted clief of the Crimean 
Karaites, an commissioned his tutor Firkovich, who 
was known as an inveterate foe of Rabbinism, to 
furuish the necessary doeumeuts proving the great 
ago of Kuraism, especially in the Crimen, giving 
him, ia addition to travelingexpenses, a definite sal- 
ary wbile oceupied in this work. He furthermore 
procurel for Firkoviel an author n {rom the 
government to collect all the necessary records and 
Nistorieal documents among the Karaites and Jews. 


Bobowitsch also 
had charge of 
furnishing the 
eastle, remain- 
ing even after 
the ezar had ar- 


rived. At that 
time a deputa- 
tion of the 


rimenu Rab- 
binite Jews (the 
Krimehaks) was 
presented to tlıe 
cz, and, like 
te orber natives 
of the Orimea, 
they submitted 
their petition to 
be release From 
military service, 
The ezar askel 


the  delegutes: 
“Yon believe in 
the Talmal?" 


“Yes, yonrniaf- 
sty; we believe 
Mn it.” ihey ser 
plied. “Then 
you must Fur 
Dis soldivrs, 
the ezar veplicd 
eurtly. On ıhis 
ocension Prince 
Woronzow sald 
to Bobowitsch: 
“Yon sen, Bobo- 
witsch, that yon 
Karaites have 
done a very son- 
sible thing in 
eutting lonse 
fron the Tal- 
mud; when did this Iappen?” Bobowitse 
npon repliel that. the Karaites never had h: 
thing tn do with the Talmud, that their 
older than the Jewisli religion, that the K: 
taken no part in persceuting and erueifyimg Jesus, 
and made other statemeuts current among the Kara- 
ites. “Can yon prove this?” usked the prince. *Car- 
tainly," replied Bobowitsch. 

When subsequently, in 1939, a society for history 
and antiquities was formed at Odessa, Woronzow rc- 
membered Bohowitsch’s proniise. Bobowitsch had 
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Armed with this autlority Firkovich traveled 
througlı the Crimerand ıle Canensus: he took from 
ıheir owners 
whatever docu- 
inentshedeemed 


necessary, plun- 
dering _especi- 
ally the rabbinie 
Krimchaks; fab- 
riented various 
epitaphs (among 
them that of 
Isaac Sangari 
and his wife) 
and epigraphs 
in manuseripts; 
tampered with 
the datesof doc- 
uments, and iu- 
terpolated the 
names of Ori- 
mean Jocalities 
and Karaite per- 
sonngesin many“ 
ofthem, Hedid 
all this for the 
sole purpose of 
vepresenting the 
Karaites in the 
Crimen asın 
highly devel- 
oped people 
dwelling there 
since the time of 
the Assyrian 
king Shalmane- 
ser, in the sev. 
enth century 
2.0.,andof prov- 
iug that the Rab- 
binite Jews 
owed all their 
euiture to the 
Karaites, especi- 
ally Hebrew 
grummar, panetuntion, Masoruh, puetiy, ete. Ex- 
travagant aud surprising as these alleged faces 
seem nowadays, they yer found eredence at that 
time in Russia, especially in government eireles, 
though nor for unselish rensons. Attempfs were 


even made to defend these forgeries on quasi. 
scientific grounds. They paved the way for the 


emaneipation of Ihe Russian ites, who ac- 
eording to the alleged doeumentary evideuce were 
show to have Hvei in Russia long before tlıe birth 
of Jesns, and had therefore taken no part. in the aru- 
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eifixion. This argument, however, is not original 
with tlıe Karaites, for jt is well known that various 
old Jewish commmnities in Spain and Germany 
brought it forward in their defense 
The during the Middle Ages. In several 
Argument casesthe Russian Karuites Ind resorted 
from to it previously, of eourse backing it 
Antiguity. with silver, t0 advance their separn- 
tion from ıhe Rabbinites—in 1705, for 
instanec, when they were exempted from the double 
taxation imposed tpon the Rabbinite Jewsat thein- 
stauce of the venal Count Zubow, and in 1828, when 
they wereexempted frommilitary service. Butin gen- 
eral tbey were eonsidered in Russia, as everywliere 
else, as a Telatively late Jewish set, until Firkovich, 
on the streugih oC his “discoveries,” renounced all 
conuection with Jews and Judaism, au even with 
the name of * IIebrew,” chiming the vame of “ Rus- 
siaa Karate.” "Thanks to his abors and preteusions, 
which, as was then eustomary, were aecompanieil by 
considerable gifts to influential persons, the Russian 
Karuites received full eivie bberty in 1863, which 
was confirmed wich special emphasis In 1881 by the 
well-known anti-Semitic auinister Nicholai Ignatief. 
The recognition of the human and eivie rights ol 
the followers of any confession need not be depre- 
ented; yet it is deeply to be regrettedl that the forc- 
most champfous of tberichtsof the Russian Kuraites 
and their Christiau felows at the same time endeav- 
ored, and still endeavor, to enst slnıs upon Judalsn 
and to vilfy the Rebbinite Jews, einphasiziug the 
wenk polats of Rabbinisn fu order to show the w- 
leged superiority of Karaisın to better advantag 
This ininical atrtitule of Russian Kurisın and its 
paid protectors wasoceasionenl by Pirkovich. Never- 
theless, it must be noted that Firkovich, with his 
industry in collecting much valtable material, reu- 
dered great services not only to Kuraite literature 
(the materialdiscoveredby him und alited seientiße- 
ally by 8. Pinsker and others markiug an important 
epoch of Ihis literature), but also to tie history and 
Hiterature ofthe Rabbinite Jewsand Sumaritaus. Tn 
eouclusion it may be observed that Karaism. in op- 
Posing and critieizing tlıe party of the Rabbiuites. 
has doue soo serviee to the tier. The Karaites 
are estitated (0 number abent 10,000 in Russia and 
about 2,000 in oilier countries. 
Puy: The hlstarienl works by Ist, Geiger. znd 
Stinsehnciden, Jüdthe Literaten. in Fach am 
Gruben, Enene. se item. vätakıgues DI Le 
Hlwarles at Levden ( and Berlin ( 
kapın, Mehr. Bihl, i 
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Karaisın is nor, us asserted by its opponents, the 
outcome of ınere personal ambition, but the natural 
renetion and eounter- movement against Talmudism 
brought to 2 state of stagnation in the Saborcan and 
early geonic periot. In polutiug t0the written Law 
or Seripture as the only divine source ot authority, 
it gar to Judalsm a healthy stimulus in the «li 
tion of renewed Bible study and resenrch and in- 
augurated a new epoch in Jewish history. Its 
weakness, however, consisted jn its being an alto- 
gether retrogressivo movement, deriviug support 
from remwants, literary or otherwise, of seemingly 
long extinet Sadducean anıl Essene doetrines, and 
ignoring the progressive element represented by tho 
rabbinie ITalakab, in favor of Sadduocau adhereuce 
to the letter of the Law (sco Geiger, * Gesammelte 
Schriften,” iii. 383 et seg. ; Grätz, * Gesch.” iii. 418- 
429). However bold aud original Anan’s combina- 
tion of the Sadducean aud mabbinie methors in his 
system oL hermeneuties, the Jonsiog for the past 
glory of Zion, for the vestorntion.oL the Temple with 
its sacrißeial aud Levitical laws of purity, lent 
aism a somber, ascetic, and world-shuuning 
‚arneter. “Only when and where wine and meat 
can be offered upon the altar may they be used at 
the table,” was made the maxim of the Kuraite 
“ mourner for Zion,” even though later Karaism did 
not adhere to it (Ihurkavy, * Likkuge Kadmoniyyot,” 
it. 1903, Nos, 4, 128, 138); jurisdiction in civil as 
well as in eriiniwal cases, outside the Ioly Land, is 
suspended, though be who docs not act in conform- 
ity with the Law should be excommmnicated (Nos. 

14-189); perfect separntion from the 
Rules of Gentiles is enjoined, and no menl pre- 
Gleanli- pared in any form by them should be 
ness, guten (Nos. 6-7, 196). Rigorous Bs- 
sene riles are imeulcated in regard to 
married Iife; menstruul Hnid, human exerement, 
blood, and any other unelcan issne must be covered 
wid eartlı; privies must bo kupt distunt from the 
Hnnie ot human dwellings; ablution of both hands 
and feet after every eascment of the body, and be- 
fore entering the synngogne or rending from Ihe 
Law, is required: both Tre wuterand the Javer must 
be kept holy (Ne. 22, 26-34, 120, 200-204, Nonc 
is allowed to enter the synagegue or rend From the 
seroil of the Law with slıoes on his foot, orafter hav- 
ing taken wine; to irreverent tentmeut of a single 
Tas there is altachen He penalty of death by God's 
hand or of excommuniention by ann (Nos. 18-17, 
21-22, 198). Tetillin are not recognizod as Biblienl, 
Deut, vi. 8and si. 18 heing taken aymbolically; all 
the more sacredness is aseribed 10 the zizit, which 
must be twisted, spun, and attached by an Isinelite 
expressiy tained for {ho purpose (Nos. 8-10, 190). 
Cireumeision must he performen by a Fowish be- 
Never, with a consceruted instrument (seissors), and 
after the person has been eonseerateil: for proselytes 
the eighth, and for other adults (he eleventh, day 
of the month is set apart, anıl in (he case ol botlı 
Periah is omitteil (Nas. 13-89). 
Reganlivg the Sablath, the rules enforced are the 
ne as those of the Semaritans and Falashas. and 
preseribed in the Book of Jubilees: No 
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1 or re is alloweil; muritul intereourse and loav- 
the house are Forhidklen (ter, it was permis 
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ble to go ns far as 2,000 yards); Tight burdens, how- 
ever, may be carried in the hand (No. 69). No kind 
of work may be done by a non-Jew for a dew 
(No. 189). The act of oircumeision on the eighti 
day should be performed upon the child at, ihe close 
of the Sabbath, so that the work of healing inay take 
place on Sunday (Nos. 76-77); nor may tle Passorer 
lamb be sacrificel on a Sabbatlı (Nos. 72, 130), An 
work except preparation of food Is prohibited also 
on the holy days; 50 is the shnghiering of animals 
(No, 74). "The “ maz2ah,” as the bread of afliction, 
should be made of burley (Nos. 129,133), Shabu'ot 
mustalways be observed on the day after Sabbath, as 
the Sadducees aud Samaritans interpret the Biblical 
“the morrow of the Sabbath” (Lev. xxili. 16). The 
*Bukkah ” slıould be made of the plants mentioned 
in Ley. xxiii. 40 and Neh. vii, 15, The ist of Tishri 
js a day of “contrition,” not of the biowing of the 
shofar; the beginning uf the year is the Ist of Ni- 
san; and u second Slebat (not Adar) is the inter- 
calary month ina leup-ycar. Hanukkah is not cele- 
brated; Purim is atwo days’ fast; and there isa 
seventy days’ füst in remembrance of to Hawan 
perseention, and a fast on the seventh day of every 
month (Nos. 130, 149; the source is unknown as yet). 
Instead of the 9th, the 10th of Ab is the fast-day 
in memory of Ihe destruction of Jerusalem. The 
New-Moon is äxed by observation. 

The leyirnte marriage is extended to tlie wife or 
rather the betrotheil of any deceased relative (Nos. 
106-112); thorofusal to many her entalls “ nozifah” 
(seven days’ confinement). Both man and woman 

must be willing, as in any other mar- 
singe (No. 113), The number of in 
cestuons marriages in Lev. xvii, 
(to which popular or Soferie rule 
added “secondary incests”; *sheniy- 
yob”; Yeb. ii. 4; Tosef., Yeb. fi. 1; Yeb. 2a, b) Ka- 
raism extended upon the principleof equal relation- 
ship of the agnates and cogvates iu the asconding 
and deseending scales (“rikkub”), so that Jater uu- 
thorities opposed the prohibitive system as unbear- 
able; in regard to u niece, however, Auan wus less 
vigorous (Nos. 90-106, 129). Priestly sanctity is 
attuched to the rite of slaughtering (No. 57; but see 
No. 144); none but a perfeetiy healthy animal is 
permitted; deiling eomtact with the carcass must 
be avokled. Among fowls, for which the sacrifiein! 
“melikalı” (the pinching off of the head with the 
nails) is pregeribed, ouly the dove and the turtle- 
dove should be caten; the male bird is forbidden 
(Nos. 141, 144, 155, 159, 164, 189). The prohibition 
against the eating ofthe ischiutie sinew (Gen. axall, 
33; Ibn Ezra, @d Zoe.) or of ment wit milk is not 
recognized as Biblical (Ex. axiii. 19; No. 151; sce 
Ibn Ezra. ad loe.); all Ihe more importance is at- 
tached to the prohibition against mixing together 
wool ae linen and other siuits (“shaatnez” and 
“kila'im”; Nos. ü, 195) 

Tithes should be given from eveı x 
offers, ineluding metals (No. 131). Godaloneshould 
besonghtas physickin, and no human 
medieine shoull be resorted to (No. 
149). Before and after ven from 
the Law, as well as befere and alter eating an 
Ariuking, benedietions are reeiteil, but always with 


Marriage 
and Diet- 
ary Laws. 


Litwey. 


reference to Zion (Nos. 12-19). Instend of the 
traditional liturgy, the Psalms of David and other 
portions of the Bible should be used for prayer 
and song, and the Law should berend each day (Nos. 
20,158, 200). Simple Hebrew formulas for divoree 
No. 119) aud for the marriage eeremony are pre- 
sertbei (No. 112). 

In the course of time the Innovations of Anan 
have been grenuly altered and modified, and Inter 
Kuraism adopted many wabbinical eustoms. The 
liturgy especially, originally based more or lessupon 
the Temple “ Ma'amadot,” was greatly augmented 
and ewiched by compositions made after the pat- 
tern of the Rabbinite liturgy. On the whole, Kara- 
isn lacks tlic element of poctry and inspiration, and 
is merely imitative when it is not in opposition. 
Instead of the thirteen Muimonidean “articles of 
fait,” Karaism, since Judah Hadassi, has had only 
ten. See Amrıcıes or Fartit. K. 


KARAMZIN, W. M. See Russıa. 


KAREIS, JOSEF: Austrian electriefan and 
deputy; bom at Scmic, Bobemia, Feb. 14, 1887; 
studied as the technical institute in Prague, From 
1858 till 1896 he was in the service of the state, first 
ia the department for triangnlar survey in Tyrol 
and Croatia until 1863, aud thereafter in the tele- 
graph service in nearly all the provinces of Austrii 
When elecirotechnies first becane known, Kareis 
devoted himself to its study, and from 1883 to 1896 
edited the “Zeitschrift für Flektrotechnik.” He 
also wrote several treatises on the subject, foundel 
tbe Elektrotechnische Verein in Vienna, and busied 
himself with many undertakings along this line, 
He represented his native country in 1888 as seere- 
tary of the Internationale Elektrische Ausstellung 
in Vienna, and in 1889 as vice-president of the Inter- 
national Electrorechuical Congress in Paris, 

From 1890 to 1896 Kareis represented TLeopold- 
stadt in the eity council, and fron 1897 nutil the end 
08 1899 was delegate from the same distiict to the 
Reichsrath, 

LY. 


KARET. Sce Excouuuntcatior. 


KARFUNKEL, AARON BEN JUDAH 
LÜBHA-KOHEN: ohemtan rabbi. After hav- 
ing suceessively filled the rabbinates of Gawart- 
schew, Lask. Dasparschi, and Widowa, he was called 
in 1891 to Nachod, wbere he remained untit 1306, 
Karfunkel Ihe author of " She’eltot ABIYaH,” 
containing dissertations on Talmudical subjects, 
and divided into twelve parts, having for their re- 
2$ the wames of tue Precious stones iu 
h priest's brenstplate: OF these parts only 
two havo been published (Berlia, 1806). They are 
divided into * kelalim,” subdivided into paagraplıs, 
with glosses entidied * Millw’at. Eben ” and dissertu 
tous Gaulle al Milpamah.” Karfunkel was 
the anthor also of * Zanif Tahor.” a commentary om 
Eeelesinstes, a manuseript of which is iu tie British 
Muscum. 


Bisiocrapny: : Zedner, Cat. Hehr, 
Banılis Brit. Mu: 


Es I Br. 


KARFUNKELSTEIN, SIEGFRIED: Ger. 
man solli born at Beutleu, sid, Feb. 21, 


1st. Trfbl, Full ti. 
un, 
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1848; died on the field of battle at Le Bourge: 
30, 1870. He volunteeredl in 1866 and went through 
the Sis Weeks’ war. In the Praneo-Prussian war 
he distingnished himself so conspienously tut on 
Vet. 25, 1870, he was decoratel witlı (he Iron Cross 
of Ihe second chıss. Wwo days later he was mor- 
tally wounded while resening the rerimental ig 
from the bands of the enemy. He was, however, 
able to hand it to General Budik 

BigLiosrarnv: Inden als Soldaten. 1% 


8. 3. 


died 1842 au Pürtl 
el Landau in Prague 


sa disciple of 
and of Phinehus Uor 
He live for some yenıs in Paris, where he was iu 
business asa merchant; the rest of his life he passe 
in Fürth, were by his leetures he greatly promoteil 
the study of the Talmnd. is work * Gildule To- 
horalı,” erlited after his death Ly Jonah Rosenbanm 
and Anschel Stern (ater chief Tabbt of Hanıburg), 
treats of the laws relating to the ritual buth (* mik- 
wel”). In 1840 he celebrated in a Hebrew poem 
the rernru of Sir Moses Monteiore from Damascus. 


BIDLIOGRADINY : Proface to Giddule Tohurah, Fürth, 1845. 


De A. Fe. 
KARIGEL. Scoe CinnEsan. 
KARLIN. See Pıys 


Tamous for 
v by tie em- 
Ladislaus 
inte to the 
an espeeinl 


KARLSBAD: Town in Bohemia: 
its mineral springs: Ärst Inade popu! 
peror Charles IV. in Ei nK 
IT, confirmeil, in 1499. the privilege 
town by Charles IV., he added, *a 
Fuvor,” that no Jew should be allowed to settle 
there; this Feature in te puivilege remained in 
fareo untl 1793, when the emperor Francis II. en- 
‚joinedl the eity toohey the general kuws of the coun- 
try in its attimde toward the Jews; Ihe city, how- 
ever, paid little attention to this new deeree. The 
“Patent” of Feb. 18, 1860, remove most of Ihe 
FJews’ elisabilities. The records and documents of 
the town give ample evilenee of the rigor with 
which it opposed the settling of Ihe Jews within is 
walls. The nelghboring Jews of Lichtenstadt espe- 
clally made many futile eflorts ta enter. Althouglı 
they were permitted to stay at Karlsbad during 
summer on pediers® licenses or For trenfinent, ne 
Jew was allowed there from Sept. 
exeept for treatment and with a plıys 
tifeate, the police being commissionel to pay spe 
ntiou to such * winter Jew The only otherex- 
:ption was in favor of the farmer ofthe goverument 
In 1830 the restaurant-keeper 
4 Moser of Lichtenstadt sueceeded iu obtaining 
permission, not from the city, but from the govern- 
ment, 10 settle ai, Karlsbad for the sake of the Jews 
who might vepalr to the city during the winter for 
trentment, But down to 1860 the other Jews doing 
business in Karlsbad lived at Lichtenstadt. 

In 1847 philanthropists of Prague, by special per- 
mission of the government, founded the first Jewish 
hospital at. Karlsbad. In this hospital services were 
bekl on Sabbatlıs and festiv nobw! anding (he 
ohjections of the nunnicipal anthorities: tie hospital 


hecame, also, flıs meeling-place of the Ast Jewish 
families settling after 1800. The first rabbi of the 
growing eominmity, Dr. I. H. Oppenheim, wos 
eleeted in 1870. He was suceseded by Dr. Rudoit 
Plaut (1972-82), Dr. Natlıan Porges (1882-88), and 
Dr. Ignaz Ziegler {pruscnt inenmbent). The syna- 


gozuc was dedicated in 1877. In 1901 tho commu- 
hity fonnded the Kaiser Fıanz Josef Regierun 


Tabiltun lTospiz, which was opened May 1, 1908. 
The societies includea B’nai B'rith Jodge, a women’s 
Philanthropie soeiety, sevomml religious and educn- 


tional societies, a choral society in conneeti 


1 with 


the spnagogue, and a Zionist society. In 1908 the 
community numbered 500 tas-payiug members. 
». 1. z. 


KARLSRUHE (CARLSRUHE): German 
iey: capital of the grand Anchy of Baden. Jews 
in 10 settle there soon after its fonmndation (171) 
rave Carl Wilhelm oE Baden-Durkach; they 
were attraeted by tie aumerous privileges grauted 
hyits founder tosettiers, without diseriummnation as tn 
ereud. Ofliei] documents attest the presenee of 
several ‚Jewish, Ganilies nt Karlsruhe in 1717. A 
yayı Iater the eity comneil addressed tothe margrave 


a report in wIiel a question was taised as to the pro- 


portion of muicipal charges to be bome by tlıe 
newiy arrived Jews, who in that yeur formed an 
orgamizel congregalion, with Rabbi Natlan Uri 
Kohen of Metz at its hend. A document dated 1726 
gives thennmes of twenty-four Jews wlio had taken 
part in an eleetion of inunieipal officors, As the 
eity grew permission to settle there beenme less 
easily obtained by Jows, aud tie community devel- 
oped more slow 

In 1750 tiere were seventy-fre Jewish families in 
Karlsrule: in that year Natlınn Uri Kolen died, and 
was sucecededl ia the rabbinate by Jacol) Nathannel 
Weil, who held the office until 1769, A memorable 
date in the annals of tie Jews of Baden, especially 
memorable to the Jews of Karlsruhe, was te year 
8, when, by a decree Issned. by Murgrave Carl 
Friedrich (1746-1811), the Jews ceuscd to be serfs, 
and eonsequently conlıl settle wherever they pleaserl. 
«free them from the * Torlfall ” tax, 
v y for each Tewish brial. In com- 
memoration of {hose happy changes special prayers 
were pepured by the acting rubbi ‚Telidiah Piah 
ill, who, stteceeding his father in 1770, held the 
office until 1905. 

In 1808 te government issued regulations con- 
cerning the administration of the spiritual allairs of 
the Jewish community, by which the elief 1abbi of 
Karlsruhe became the spiritual heat of the Jews of 
the counuy. The first chief rabbi was Asher Löw, 
wio was nominated ft 1809 and held the oflice until 
3537. The community of Karlsruhe tool a leading 
part fu the long struggle far the.emaneipationof the 
Jews of Baden, wbich ended successfully in 1860: 
at that time the community mumbered 1,062 persons. 
Anew sy ie was erceted in 1875: its services 
aro liberal is iendeney. Sinco tie death of Asher 
Löw, the offiee of elıief rabbi has been suecessively 
held by Elias Willstädter, Adolf Schwarz, anıl Meyer 
Appel. About 1870 Ihe Orthodox members seeerled 
and formed an Israclitische Religionsgesellschaft, 
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witli a roll of about one Imnelreil Samilies, the pres- 

ent (1904) rabbi of wluich is Sinai Schiffer. Karls- 

ruhe has a population of 94,030, including about 

2.300 Jews, 

BißLIOGRAPHY: Fecbt, Gesch. der Haupt und Residenz Stadt 
Korlsruhe, p- and Index; Weech, Badische Gesch. pas- 
sinn; Leopold Löwenstein, Beiträge zur Gesch, der Juden 
in Deutschland, ü.. passtin. 

2. c I Br. 
-— Typography: Tlie first Hebrew book issued 
at Karlsrulie was printed in 1755 in ‚Jacob Held’s 
printing estab- 


in Zeit. flir Hebr. Bibl, 1-1. (also 


Bintocaspny: Biberfel fi 
Seligmann. iD. Y. 
A.F, 


Publisucd separnteiy) 
£5 


KARLSTADT. See Unoarıa. 

KÄRMÄN, MORITZ (originally Klein- 
mann): Hungarian educator; bern Dev, 25, 1848, 
at Szeg: He was brouglit up under the influ- 
ence of Leopold Löw. While preparing for the 
rabbinienl career he studied pbilosophy and plilel- 
ogy-at the University ot Budapest (Ph.D. 1866). 

Deepiy inter- 


lisbment; it was [7 zo 
the chief won 
of Rubbi Natha- 
nacl Weil and 
was known as 
“Korhan Netan- 
el.” In 1757 the 
same estublish- 
ment printed 
ekiah da 
Iva’s commen- 
tary on (he first 
part of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk. 
After Held’s 
death tbe privi- 
lege went fo his 
young children, 
for wbom Lotter 
condueted the 
business, issuing 
in 1769-77 sev- 
eral valuable 
works,  Inelu- 
ding Jehiel Meil- 
priv’s historieul 
work and two 
books by Jonn- 
than Eybe- 
schütz, When 
Lotter Set from 
his creditors in 
77, (he court 
printer Michael 
Mukdot, and Tür 
dah Löw Worm- 
ser, % printer 
emplored for 
merly by Lotter, 
contendei for 
the Jatter’s priv- 
ileges. After 
eighteon yeaıs 
the matter was 
decjided in 
Wormser’s fa- 
vor, who printed chielly ritual and Biblical works, 
The “ Privileged Hebrew Printing-Press” was dis- 
continued in 1798, but was afterward started again 
dy an enlurged company, which continued printing 
until 1939, From 1814 David Raphael Marx con- 
ducted a second *privileged press,” wLich in 1886 
issued the Rasenfeld-Willstätter edition of the Bible. 
Since 1839 Marsch and Vogel have printed Hebrew 
books at Karlsruhe, 
VIL—29 


Spuagogue at Karlsbad 
dErom a photzranh 


7 ested in puda- 
gogies, he was 
sent (1869) by 
the minister of 
education, Bar- 
om Joseph Edt- 
vös, onascholar- 
ship to Leipsic, 
to study meth- 
ods of training 
teachers for sec- 
“ondary schools. 
Returning to 
Hungary in 
1872, he estab- 
tished himselfat 
tbe University 
of Budapest as 
privat-docent in 
pedagogies, etlı- 
ics, and psychol- 
ogy, and was 
appointed at the 
same time PIO- 
fessor at the Mit- 
telschwllehrer- 
Bildungsanstalt: 
tbere. Hein- 
duced tlıe gov- 
ernment. to 
establish a gym- 
uasium in con- 
nection with this 
school for the 
practieal train- 
ing of teachers, 
of which he was 
appointed di- 
rector. This 
marked the be- 
gioning of Kür- 
män’s great - 
Auence on the 
education of the 
entire eountıy 
through the 
numerous pupils wbo disseminnte his idens. Since 
1903 Kärmän has been “ püdagogischer Berater” in 
the Ministorium für Calten und Unterricht. 
Kärmän hastranslated into Hungarian tbe follow- 
ing works: Jolly's “Philosophische Propädeutik ” 
(1883); Lotze’s “Logik” (1884); Browning’s “His- 
tory of Education” (1885); “Psychologie” (1887); 
Gow's “Greek and Roman Antiquities” (1890); 
Wikins’ “History of Roman Literature” (1894), 
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His “ Beispiele eines Rationellen Lehrpkuns für Gym- 
nasien” (Halle, 1890) Ins been published in Frick’s 
"Sammlung Pädagogischer Ablandlungen.” 


Nart-Faltapte), Eplehkönme Rürmin Mür 
uukdssägdnak Unncpere, Kudapest, 887 


LV. 


1Oonae 
Kaits he 


ae HA-. See PgriopicaLs. 


KARMI: Family name, the Biblical “Carmi” 
(Kun 8); it was used, necording to Gross, us 
a gentilic adjective to the French "Cr&mien ” or 
“Grämieux” (= *Kerem Fob”), name of a county 


of the department of Isöre, where many Jews were 
living in she Middle Ages. and to * Cremiacum,” 
a place in to Danphing; it was changed at tlıe 
gluning of the seventeenth century to “ Or&iieux.” 

Karmi: Copied, in 1383, MS. No. 14%4 of the 
Codex «le Rossi. 

Abraham Karmi. 
Kant. 

David ben Joseph Karmi: Lived at Carpen- 
trus, France, where he often delivered publi 
courses ja the synagogne on the Sabbaulı, iu 1621 
and 1622, during the rabbinate of his teacher Solo- 
mon Ezobi. 

Elhanan David Karmi : Died ut Reggio, Kislew 
8, 1643. He wrote glosses to the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
wbich were praiscıl by Benjumin Coen in the funeral 
oration which he presched at Elhanan’s deatl 
Sepal Binyanıln,” p. 29). 


See JasscDa and AnRAHAN 


A. PE. 

Eiyan Karmi: Teacher at Carpentras, France; 
live at the cud of the seventeenth cemury. Elijah 
Karml colleeted, nnder the titie “ Seder Tamid,” the 
prayers in use among the Jews of the four com- 
munities of Avignon, Carpentras, L’Isle, and Cnvil- 
lon (Avignon, 1787). 
PER Fürst Bibl, Jud.t. 18; Gross, Gallia Juda- 


. HR, 
I. Br. 


Taiah Karmi: Lived at Reggio about the same 
time as Jacob Isıael Karmi; pupil of R. Isıael Ben 
jamin Bussan, who died there abont 1790. Isaiah 
was, apparently, a teacher of the Talmiud. Ile is 
pinised asa poet and preacher Ly his pupil Haun- 
nich Elhanın Hai Coen, rabbi of Florence. 

Jacob Israel Karmi: Rabhi at Regio iu the 
eighteeuth and uineteenih ceutuiries; pupil of Jacob 
Mos as, vabbi at Ferrara, in whose house he 
met Hanancel Neppi, subsequently rabbi of Ferrara, 
who was an intimate friend of Jacob, 

Jassuda un Abraham Karmi: Two wealthy 
and elucated brothers living at Carpentras about 
tie middie of the eightwenth century. Abraham, 
rabbinieal Judge there, devoted himself tlıroughont 
his life to (he development of Hebrew poetry. 

Joseph Jedidiah ben Benjamin Jekuthiet 
Kermi: Went to Modena in 1613; in 1623 was ap 
pointed hazzan and teacher at the synagogue af the 
brothers Ausilio in tbat.eity. Althougk his brother- 
in-law Aaron Berechiah had published at this timea 
collection of prayers for vigils, Joseph undertook a 
similar work, but consisting of his own composi- 
tions only, to which he added a commentary, print- 
ing the book at his own expeuse under the title 
“Kenaf Renanim” (Venice, 1826). These prayers 


bavc a hagganlie, mystical tinge, and are for all the 


Leon Karmi of Hamburg: Wirote the apolo- 
k entitled * De Charitate et Benevolentia a 
'serga Judwos Habendaad Rvangelica Lego 
Extraetus” (Amsterdam, 1643). 

Menahem Karmi: Author of Talmudie colice- 
tanen contained in Luzzatto’s MS. No. 68, 

Mordecai Karmi: Son of Abrabanı Kari; died 
atAix in 1825. Ho was one of the mostlearned ınb- 
bis of France, and was distingnisheil forthenobility 
of Lis characteras wellas for his writings, His“ Ma- 
’amar Mordekai ” jsa commentary on Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
printed at Leghorn in 1784. IHs “ Dibre Morde! a 
a Talmudie polemic against his friend Azulai, was 
also printed at Leshorn, according to Nepi. 

Moses Karmi: Son of Solomon Karmi; died at 
Aix in 1897. In 1790 he accompanied his fatherand 
his unele Mordecai ben Abraham, who was also his 
father-iv-haw, to Aix, where he wasappointed rablı. 
Between 1829and 1836 ho was engaged on his “ Ho'il 
Mosheh Be’er,” written in rabbinical Hebrew. Vals, 
i,-vi. contain a commentary on the daily prayers 
and to pruyers far special oneasions; vols. vi 
form a supereommentary to Ibn Kzra on Genesis, 
odus, Numbers, Proverbs, and Job. The whole 
work has not yet been printed. 

Samuel ben Yoma Karmi: Was living at Oar- 
Dentras in 1031, 

Saul Raphael Karmi: Jonah Gerondi dedicated 
to him, in 1586, his * Iggeret ha-Teshubah.” 

Simson Karmi: Emigrated in the Hftceutli cen- 
tury from Chambery, department of Savoy, to llaly. 

Solomon Karmi : Son of Abraham Kara; rahbi 
of Garpentras after the death of his father. At the 
age of eightven he wrote "Heshek Shelonioh,” 
wotes to Raslıi's commentaries and to tue Penta- 
teuch Midrashim Gaston) 


Binz toGnarh FEUER TEN 
hie BR ae 18. Wie Al Be EN 


Sizinerhuei 
Nepi-ähirondi, Toledat Gedole tere, BP: 23,06, 

ii 180° Zn, Zitehatur isch. D. 48: ilem B: 
6), & Ihaies viifabertco, p. 10: Diler 


Yinchtes Beinfatt Do al. 
Games 2 hu Al Bei 


RER 
RL TR. ar 


“ 
til: Btehuelinbider, 
Crose"! alla Judatca, pp- 


E 
A, Pr. 
Fanarror (RIRMION): Ouc of the four 
r. ix. 5; Ver, 


priucipal vivers of Patestine (Y 

8; B. B. 740). Owing to its small tribu- 
, 33 w or ie turbiel and cousequentiy mnft Tor 
ial use (Parah viii. 10; comp. Tos, to B, B. 
Schwarz (“Das Heilige Laud,” p. 31) identi- 


ib). 
des the Rarmion with the Biblical Amantı, the mod- 
em Baradalı; but Neubauer (*G. T.” p. 3%) supposes 


that “Karmion” should bo amended either into 
*Kadınion,” (he Talmudie equivaleut of “ Nahal 
Kedumim,” the Biblieal “ Kishon” (Tudges v. 21), 
or into “ Karsion ” (Xapatov), which also seems to be 
another uame for “ Kishon." 

2%. M. Ser. 

KARP (nd: SEGAL), SOFIA: Rumanian Jew- 
ish actress; born at Galatz, Rumania, 1861; died 
in New York March 81, 1904; the Art actress t0 
appear on the Yiddish stage. She mide her debut 
in 1877, in Gohlfaden’s “Die Bobe mit'n Enkel,” 
and soon won distinetion in the dramas and operus 
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that author produced at Bucharest, Jassy, Galatz, 
and other eities. Sofia Karp then went to Russia, 
and appenred at Odessa in the Maryinski and tlıe 
Royal theaters, taking part in the elassical plays 
“ Zhidovka,” “ Uriel Acosta,” and “Deborah,” Sie 
played also in various cities in Germany and Gali- 
cia, In 1883 she went to New York, where she ap- 
penred first at {be Rumanian Opern-House, Uen at 
the Oriental Theater. In 1902 she established there, 
in sonjunction with other actors, the Grand Theater. 


Bıpi ar. H. Hapgood, ZIe Spirit of ie Ghetto, D.15%, 


New York, I 
MR A.S.W. 


KARPEUES, ELIEZER (generally enlled R. 
Lazar Karpeles): Austrian rubbi: bornat Prague 
about 1754; died April 27, 1832, at Lieben, near 
Prague. For nearly forty years he wus distriet 
rabbi of Kaurzim, with residenee at Lieben. Kar- 
peles was the author af “ Me-Abne ha-Makom,” no- 
velle, chiely to Horayot and to some passages of 
Meimonicdes (Prague, 1801), and “ ‘Erki ‘Alai,” notes 
to ‘Arakin and Hnllin (id. 1815) 
Diptiosnarny: Fürst, Bilt. Jud.i. 177; Erki‘Alat, Preface. 


£3 . BE. 


KARPELES, GUSTAV: Historiau of litere- 
ture; editor; son of Elijah Karpeles; born Nov. 11, 
1848. at Eiwanowitz, Moravis; studied at the Uni 
vorsity of Breslau, where he attended also tle Je‘ 
ish theologieal seminary. Hu embraceil the profes- 
sion of journalism, and was suocessively attached to 
the editorial stafis of “ Auf der Höhe.” the “ Bres- 
lauer Nachrichten,” the “Breslauer Zeitung,” the 
"Deutsche Union,” and Westermann’s “Dentsche 
Monntshefte”; in 1870 he was also coeditor with 
8. Buoch of the “ Jüdische Presse.” In 1883 Ka, 
peles settled in Berlin, where in 1880 he became ed 
tor of (he “ Allgemeine Zeitung des Jndenihums.” 

Karpeles stimulated into active life the Jewish 
}terary societios in Germany, but has made himself 
most widely kuown through his writiugs on Dein- 
yich Heine, In addition to several editions of 
Heine’s works (1885, 1887, 1888, 1902) he has pub- 
lished the followiog monographs; “ Heinrich Heine 
und das Judenthum” (Breslau, 1868); “ Heinrich 
Heine, Bingraphische Skizzen” (Berlin, 1869 
* Heinrich Heine und Seine Zeitgenossen ” (ib. 1887 
“Heinrich Fliene und der Rabbi von Bacharach 
(Vienna, 1895); “ Heinrich Heine's Autobiographie " 
(ib. 1998); * Heinvich Ileinc; wus Seinem Leben nnd 
aus Setuer Zeit” (Leipsie, 1890). The following 
are among his general writings: “Imdwig Bürne” 
(Leipsic, 1870); “ Goethein Polen” (ib. 1890): “ Allge- 
meine Gesch. der Weltliteratur” (@d. 1891); “Li- 
terurisches Wanderbuch” (Berlin, 1898). He also 
editel the works of Schiller (Leipsie, 1895), Lenan 
(ib. 1898), and Eichendort (id. 1896). His speeial 
contributions to ‚Jewish literature include: “ Die 
Franen in der Jüdischen Literatur” (Berlin, 1870; 
Al ed, ib. n.d.); “Gesch. der Jüdischen Literatur” 
(ih. 1380), “Die Zionshurfe” (ib, 1899); “Ein Blick 
in die Jüdische Literatur” (Pıngue, 1895); “Jewish 
Literature und Other Essays” (Philadelphia, 1895); 
© A Sketch of Jewish Ilistory ” (@d. 1897). 

Karpeles also entered the dramntie field, in which 
he has written: “ Deutsches Leben” and * Deutsche 


Liebe,” eomedies (1878); “Im Foyer” (1878); and 
a dramatization of Grabbe’s “Don Juau und Fanst” 
us. 

5 MR. 


KASABI ('ayp), JOSEPH BEN NISSIM: 
Turkish Talmudistof the seveuteenth oentury; died 
between 1696 and 1698. Ta 1600 he is mentioned as - 
a distinguished dayyan (“Pene Mosbeh,” il., & 17). 
He scems to have beeu a pupil of Joseph Trani (Re- 
sponsa, No. 1), and his halakie discussions wirh 
Abraham Rosanes evidence Ihe acuteness of his mind 
(Azulat, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” s.0. *Rosanes”). He 
was kuown Jor the liberality of his dewisions; he 
endeuvored, for example, to secure permission for 
the remarringe of au ‘agunah, and permitted the 
Arinking of wine that had Ieen prepared by a con- 
vert io Islam. Kagabi was arbitrator in matters of 
tasation at Salonien and Soria (Responsn, Nas. 18- 
19). In 1680 he was chief ralbi nt Constantinople, 
suceveding Moses Beuveniste. His responsa and 
sermons, amnotated by Jacob Alfandari, were pub- 
Hished by his grundson Moses Kasabi (“Rab Yosct,” 
Constantinople, 1786). A responsum of his is printed 
in the * Pene Mosheh ” of Moses Shilton (id. 1T12). 
Bınepananis: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 46; J.Q. R. 

1 


; Fürst, Bil. Jud. ü. IB. 
©. H. Hıns, 


KASHER (2): Original meaning, “Sit,” 
“proper” (as {in Beth, viii. a; Eecl. x, 10, xi. 6); 
Iater, in rabbinical Yiterature, it took the meaning 
of“ ft,” # permitted,” in contradistisction to *pasul " 
and “terefah ” (= “unit,” “forbidden ”). Extensive- 
1y used in the Halakab, the word erept into tbe com- 
mon puriance of the Jews, and the verb “kasheren ” 
was formed to denote any process by which food or 
vessels Tor food are made ritually fit for use. Thus 
{ho process of eleansing vessels uscd fortbe Passover 
festival (see Leaves) is known by that term; also 
the process of immersing in a ritual batı new niet- 
al vessels bought from a non-Jew (see Poarry). 
“Kasheren ” is especiuliy applied to the ritual prep- . 
ration of ment. In order to soften meat before it 
is salted, so as to allow the salt to extinet the blood 
more freely, the meat’is soaked in water for about 
half an how. It is then covered with salt for about 
an hour, and afterward washed three times (Shulhan 
“Aruk, Yoreh De’ah, 69: see Meııgam). This whole 
process is designatel by the term “kasheren.” See 
also Drerany Laws, 

«. I. H.G. 


KASMUNAH (sometimes called KXemone): 
Jewish poetess, Andalusien by birth; live in the 
twelfth or twenth century and wrote in Arabic. 
Al-Makkari ineluded her in his list of Arabian poets 
in Spain. According to bim Rasmunah’s father, 
ishmael, also was a poet and took greut pains wirh 
the cdnention of his daughter. Fle was iu the habit 
ot beginning a stropke and calling on her to finish 
it. Al-Makkari has preserved only two of her 
verses. 


BISLIOGRAPAT: Al-MaRl 
Litörature des Arab 
Kayserliue, Die Pildisch Prauer 

ni n Moncteschrift, ax. 180: 
bische Literatur, 8 228. 
2” MW.M, 


ur v’Histolre ct ta 
50: 9. BR, 1285 

132, Leipsic. 1879; 
Steinschneider, Arı“ 
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KASSOWITZ, MAX: Austrian physician; 
u at Presburg, Hungary, Aug. 14, 1842; M.D., 
1863. For many years assistanl to L. 
zer jun Vienna, be became his suecessor as chief 
of the First Children's Hospisal iu 1881. In 1885 
be’beeame privat-locent, iu 1891 assistant professor 
in paidoloy 
has written many 
is editor of the "Beiträge zur Kinlerheilkunde aus 
dem Ersten Oeflentlichen Kinderkrankeninstitute 
zu Wien,” Among his works m 
Die Normale Ossitication und lie Erkrankungen dı 
Knochensystems bei Rachiv 
“Die Symptome der Rachit 
lesungen über Kinderktankheiten im Alter der Zah- 
nung.” Vicuna, 1902; “ Allgemeine Biologie," i2. 1899. 
Binuioanarity: Pagel Bi. Lex. sv. 
£3 FT. N. 
KATSCHER, BERTHA (pseudon Lud- 
wig Ungar; Albert Kellner; Ludwig Kölle; 
Ludnilla Kölle) : Hhngariau writer; bornarTreut- 
schin, Hungary, June 12, 1860. She was edı A 
by her aunt, by whom sho wae takeı to Ilerzego- 
vina, where in 1881 she was nurried to her co‘ 
Leopold Katscher, the vovelist. Up to this time her 
mindand time had been occupferl mosthy with hon: 
hold alairs, but at the wish of her husband she en- 
barked ou what proved to be.a successful lirerany 
career. er first attempts were fairy-tales for chil- 
ren, bus she soon turned her eiforts to the advocasy 
ofnntversut peace and varlouıseeonomiereforns. She 
wrote also agalnst ernelty io animals. She Ims con- 
tributed articles on a great variety of subjects to the 
“Fraukfurter Zeitung,” the “ Wiener Mode.” “Die 
Tteimat,” * Münchener Allgeıneine Zeitung,” “Kül- 
nische Zeitung,” " Prochaska's Monarsbinde,” etc. 
er first work in book form was “Die Kunst ein 
Mensch zu Sein,” written jn 1837 with John Hardy. 
Tler other worksare: “ Weinachtsgeschichte” (1890); 
"Aus Bädern und Sommerfrischen ” (1890); “ LIer- 
mann Vämberys Leben und Reisenbentener” (1802): 
“Soldatenkinder,” a vomance of universal penee 
(1897); * Die Studentin ” (1900) ; and“ Der Stychoos” 
(1901). She hasalso tmuslated novels by Harıly, Don- 
nelly, Boyesen, Mendows, Stevenson, and Buckley. 
Muppiognanıy: Zexieon Deutscher Frauen der Feder, I 
5 E. 
KATTINA: Bahylonian umora of the second 
generation (dd cent.): known botl as halakist aud 
as haggadist. Me was a pupit of Rab (Anna 
: and his halakot are frequently mentioned 
in the Babylonian Tahnud, as transmitted either by 
himself (Ta’an. Tb; Yoma 54n; e2 2.) 0) his name 
by Hisda (Bek. 35a; ‘Ar. 32a) and Rabbahı b. Ina 
(Bek. 44). It was Kattina who inferred from Isa. 
xii. 11 that the existence of the workt is dividee inte 
periods of 6,000 years each, with intervals of 1.000 
years of chaos (R. H. 31a; Sanh. 9%: 


Bisuoararıty: Macher, sl. Ba. Amor p- Tl; 
cr Ir-Dsrot, li. 
M. Sea, 


KATZ, ALBERT: Rabbiand author: born July 
17, 1858, at Lodz (Russian Poland). He swudied at 
the yeshibot of Lublin and Wilna and tlien (1881) 
went to Berlin, where he still resides. He oflieiated 


as preacher at Fürstenwalde from Ami), 1883, to 
1386, and in tie Congregation Ohel Yizhak at Berlin 
from April, 1886, to 1887. Since 1897 he hasdevoted 
himself exelusively to writing. 

2 was one of the founders of the Verein für 
Jüdische Geschichte und Literatur of Berlin, and of 
the Verbund der Literatur- Vereine at Hanovor (1894), 
whose sectetary Iie still is. 

Katz 5 include: “The Jew andthe Count 
of ITis Fathers” (in Hebrew), Berlin, 1883; “Di 
Scele des Jüdischen Volkes,” Fürstenwalde, 1886; 
(trans. of I. B. Levinson's “ Eifes 
Damm”), Berlin, 1892; “Der Wahre Talmudjude,” 
ib. 1898; “ Die Juden im Kaukasus,” id. 1894: “Aus 
Alter und Neuer Zeit” (a collection of stories), 
Prague, 1890; “ Die Juden iu China,” Berlin, 1900. 

8. 

KATZ, LUDWIG: German otologistand haryn- 
gelogist; born at Loslau Jan. 1, 1848; eradunted 
(A.D.) from Berlin University in 1872 He bern 
to practise as a specialist in Berlin in 1878. In 180% 
he became privat-docent ab the University of Berlin. 

Katz is tlıe author of * Atlas der Normalen umt 
Pathologischen Anatomie des Ohres,” Berlin, 1890, 
and “Stereoseopischer Allasdes Menschlichen Olıres 
nach Durchsichtigen Macroseopischen Präparaten,” 
üb. 1802. 

BiBLronnarıty: Pagel, Bing. Ler.s. Y. 


= FT 

KATZENELLENBOGEN (more correctly Kat- 
zenelmbogen, sometimes with the epithet As 
kenazi): An old, widely ramied family counting 
many yubbis among its members, who were anıd are 
still found in Italy, Polnd, Germany, Alsace, and 
also In America, Tb derived its name from the 
locality of Katzenelnbogen in the Prussian province 
of HesserNassau. In 1319 Comnt Dieter of Rutzen- 
olohogen received permission from Emperor Henry 
VII. to keep twelve Jews at Katzenolnbagen; and 
Lndwig the Bavarlan in 1880 permitted Conut Wil- 
helm and his heins to keep twenty-four Jewsin their 
dominions (Bölmer, “Regesten,” No. 50L; Wicuer, 
*Rogesten,” M.K. 

The following rec of this funily is given 
on the title-pazc of Naphtali Hirsch Kutzenellen- 
bogen's “Sharar Naftali ” (1797): 

Meir of Dada = daughter of Abraham Milz 


Suraugl Judah Katzenellenbogen 


ul Wahl 


Jatyehter of Plinehag Horowitz 


Meir of Brest-Liteysk (31) = 


Noses of Kholm = langhter of Benjanin Auerbach of Posen 


Saphtali Hirsch Moses of Ansbuct 


Heitnrin of 


Eliezer (Alsacei 
ot Samuel 


Jarben, daughter 


Phinehus of Buskowitz 
an of Metz 


Naphtali Hirsch (of Frankfort-on 
Wbe-öder) = Kachel, daughter 
of Feiwel of Glogan 
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Abraham Abush ben Zebi Hirsch Katzen- 
ellenbogen : German Tahmudist of the eighteenth 
century. Katzenellenbogen had been a wealtliy 
merchant, but, having been impoverished by a fire, 
he accepted tie oflice of preacher at Sachtschew. 
Ho wıote, in 1784, a work entitled “Birkat Abra- 
ham,” a plilosophical oommentary on Ecclesiastes 
(Warsaw, 1815), In this work he mentions two un- 
published works, “ Yen ha-ktekah,” a mystical conı- 
mentary on Esther, and “Darke No'am.” 
BIBEIDERAFUN: Michael, Or hu-Hayyim, No.210; Fürst, Bild. 


ud, ii. 178 
M. Ser. 
Abraham ben David Katzenellenbogen 
Polish rabbi; boru about the beginving of the eiglıt- 
eenth century; died after 1787. Llis father was the 
son of Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen, rabbi of Keidavi, 
Lithuania, and later of the Treo Communities 
(Altona - Hamburg - Wandsbeck). In 1726, wien 
Alraham was in Wilna, living under the roof of his 
father-in-law, Joseph Bikes, he met there the chikl 
Elijah b. Solomon, who later became the famous 
gaon. Ahmıham took young Elijah home with hıiın 
to Keidani to Iiis father’s house, and kept him 
thexo several months. Ta 1748 Abraham was rabbi 
of Sutsk, and at the synod held at Mir, in 175%, 
signed, as rabbi of Blutsk, the proposition to excom- 
muniente R. Jonathan Eybeschütz. He becume 
rabbi of Brest-Litovsk about 1780, and his name oc- 
<urs in the approbations to various works, thıe latest 
beivg dated 1787, Hehad seven sons, one of wlıom, 
Joseph, succeeded him as rabbi of Brest-Litovsk 
and was in turn succeeded by bis son Aryelı Löb 
Katzenellenbogen. A “hesped ” or sermon prencheil 
on the occasion of Abraham’s deatlı is contnined in 
Eliezer ha-Levi’s “Reah ha-Sadeh ” (Shklov, 1795). 


DınLnogngeny,; Feigstein, "Zr Tehitiah, np. 30.170,90, War. 
v, 1888; Lewin, "Altunot Eliyalnı, ed. Stettin, p.d3; Fisen- 

Sadbiehen Da’at Kerehim, wp. lb. Bw 

. Wi. 


Abraham (Joseph Jacob) ben Joel Katzen- 
ellenbogen : Polish rabbi; bern in 1549; died at 
Lemberg April 80, 1637; graudfather of Ezekiel 
Katzenellenbogen, author of “Keneset Yehez- 
kel.” Together with his brother Mattithiah Lieber- 
mann he studied under his uncle Isaac Katzenel- 
lenbogen, rabi of Neustadt, and author of “ Moledot 
Yizhak.” Atfirstrabbiof Yanow, near Lemberg (e. 
1598), he was electad in 1615 at Lemberg, tosucceed 
Moses Harif, who, recognizing Katzenellenbogen’s 
scholarslip, volnntarily resigued. Katzenellenhogen 
remained in Lemberg till his death. Some of his 
novelle are quoteil in “ Birkat Tob” DyR. Moses of 
Metz, and he is mentionerl in Ihe responsa of Meir 
of Luvlin and in the “Elan ba-Bzrabi” of lsracl 
Jchiel Rapoport. 

BiBLiWGRAPIEP; Aichuch, Or Ja Hayylm, No. 118: Neptht- 
rondi, Tnledot Geriale u rar ; Buber, Anshe Sl 

pp, 2-4, Cracow, 1895; Ei stadli- vinen Deal ‚Keı 

pp. 87, 92, 08. 

Aryeh Löb b. Joseph Katzenellenbogen: 
Russian rabbi; born at Brest-Litovek, where hedierl 
Aug. 18, 1897. Both his grandfather and father 
were rabbis there; he sueceeded the latter in 1797, 
while still a young inau, and heid the position until 
his death. Ike was considered oue of the great 
rabbis of his time. He left no written works, but 
is name is found appended ton large number of 


in, 


approbations to works of contemporary authors. 

His signature issecond oD the resolution adopted by 

the convention tut assembled at Wilna io 1818 to 

select, by order of Ar. soer I, ihree Jewisl 
deputies to reside,in St. Petersburg as representa- 
tives of Ihe Jews. 

WıBLIOGRaPNY : Feinstein, "Ir Tehillah, p.&, Warsa, 1886: 
‚Fneon. Kiryal Ne'emahalı pp. 3, 47-18, Wilna, 1800. 

M.K-—-N.T.L 

Benjamin b. Saul Katzenellenbogen: Rub- 
binical author of the eighteenth century; a pupil of 
Samuel Heilman aud later rabbi of Samter, Prussia. 
He wrote: “Or Hakamim ” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 

752) and “ Leb Hakamim,” both novelle (the second 

ed. of the latter was republished, with additions, 

at Dyherufurth in 1778); and *Menorat Zuhab,” a 

general title, tlıe work including “ Or "Olam,” com- 

mentury on the Peutateuch, “Or Hadash,” com- 
mentary on the Haftarot, and “Or Torab,” sermons 

on the Pentateuch (vd. 1775). 

BipLIOORAPUY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit, Mus. p. #10. 
8.5 NTL. 
Ezekiel b. Abraham Katzenellenbogen : 

Polish-German rabbi; born iu Lithuania about 1670; 

died at Altona July 9, 1749. At first rabbi at Kei- 

dani, he was ealicd to Altona in 1714. This call be 
owed to the efforts of Issachar Kohen, an influential 
member of the Altona congregation; and Katzenel- 
lenbogen in return secured the election of Issachar 

Kohen’s sou-in-Inw to tie rabbinate of Keidani. 

Jacoh Emden, who reports this story in his “ Megil- 

lat Sefer” (pp. 121-140), secins, however, to have 

been prejudicel against Katzenellenbogen, whom 
be describes as a man of very low moral character, 
an ignoramus, and a poor preacher. 

Ezekiel ben Abraham Katzenellenbogen’s descend- 
auts for four generations ocenpied rabbinates in 
vajous Polish communities. Ilis epitapb is [found 
in Bioge's “Sefer ha-Hayyim” (p. 38%; Hanover, 
1869. He wrote: “Keneset Yehezkel,” response, 
Altona, 1632; “ Tefillot le-Yarzait,” prayers and rit- 
is for Jahrzeit, ö. 1727; “Zawwa’at R. Yele2- 
his will. Amsterdam, 1750: * Mayim [Mi-Yam?) 
Yehezkel,” homilies on tle Pentateuch, Porick, 
1786; “ Lehem Yebezkel,” Talmndie novelle (men- 
tioned in his preface to “Keneset Yehezkel,” but 
never published). According to Steiuschneider 
(Cat. Bodi.”), Katzenellenbogen is probably the 
author of tle “Me‘orer Zikkaron ” (Altona, 1727), 
an index to Talmndie passages with an abstract of 
the decisions of Rashi, the tosafists, etc. 

RintmonsarmY; Funden, Mepitat Seren, vo. 
189; ı Fürs ud, A 10: Grü, Gen 


“Gedolin he-Hadaslı, 
Yoshab, Cracow, 


jen, Shem 
Duckesz, Juwah tc-3 
Jacob, Orc nasefarın. 


HAM. 
Hayyiın Löb ». Hirsch Katzenellenbogen : 


Russian Jewish educator; born in Wilna about 
1814; died Jan. 18, 1376. Ne was aus of the fore- 
most teachers in the rabbinienl school of Wilna, 
where be taugbt Bible, Talınud, and tbeology in 
the two highest classes. He succeeded his father, 
who died in 1808, as inspeetor of that Institution, 
holding the position until the school was closed 
iu 1873. Later he became fnancially embarrassed 
and went to Vilkomir, where he died in abjeet 
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tov ” (Tuelmudist’s V 
trauslated into Russian under the editorship of L. 
Lewanda and I. L. Gordon (8 vols., St. Petersburg. 
1876), Healsocontributedartidfes to “ Ha-Karmel ” 
and otker Hebre Is. 

t, Kehnd a-Bayit, v. 3%, Wil 
No. 33: Iugerot YeLa@ (0. L. Gor- 

P. wi. 

Hayyim ben Moses Katzenellenbogen : 
Physielan; sou of the physician Moses Katzenel- 
lenbogen, who received the title of *gaon” on ac- 
count of his profound knowledge of rabbintenl 
writings. Hayylın ben Moses, who practised Iis 
profession in Lublin, united worldiy wisdom and 
prosperity with rabbieical scholarsıip. ITe had al- 
ready been robbed of all Iıis property wheu the sor- 
ond Cossack perseeution of the Jews broke out, dur. 
ing which he ncarly lost his life. The Cossucks had 
given him six hours to raise the sum «deinauded asa 
yansom; ab the end of that time, the ransom not 
being fortheoming, he and his whole family were to 
be.siaughtered in the pnblie shambles of the ci 
He wassaved by the proprietor of the Zamosce: 
eight miles distaut From Lublin, who brought the 
requisitssum, tweuty thousand gulden, and removed 
Hayyim, his mother, three brotliersand threesister: 
as well ns otlior relatives, to a place of sulety a 
Zamosc, Hayytıt, who Tormerly had himself as“ 
sisted the poor, was now obliged to appenl to the 
charity of his coreligionists. In 1656 he went to 
Leinberg, wlence, provided with letters of introduc- 
tion from the rabLıi there, and from some physicians, 
he went (1657) to Italy, where he fonnd ample sup- 
port, being warmly teeommended by the physieiun 
Samtel Meldola in Mantna, Abralsım Joseph Gra- 
ine in Morlenn, Moses Zucuto in Venfee, aud Abı 
ham Ortona iu Verona. ent last returmed to Lublin 
and resumed his medical pructise, 

Bipriosrarın: Monutsschrift, all. Bd et sei. 

ER M.K 

Isaao b. Moses Katzenellenbogen : Rabbi 
lived at Prague, where his work " Moledot Yizhal 
ou the computation ofthe ealendar, appeared 
1623. He says in the preface that he lostall his 
manuseripts through the soldiers of Count Mansfeld 
(Zuaz, © 2. GC.” p. 299). 

Jacob Katzenellenbogen: President of the bet 
din and head of the yeshibah of Lemberg in 1648; 
died Feb. 28, 1660; son and successor of Abraham 
(Joseph Jacob) Kutzenellenbogen of Lemberg. 

Jacob Katzenellenbogen: Rabbi at Oettingen 
and then at Lemberg; son of Phinelas Katzenel- 
lenbogen; loft five large collections of noveile and 
»itual deeisions, which are stillextant in manuscript 
at Oxford. 


Biptoonarur: Edelmann. Nir le-Damid, p- Bid, London, 
1852; Buber, Anshie Shen, pb. 101, JO. 


Tacob Katzenellenbogen : Suffered martyrdoın 
in carly muuhood; son of Saul Katzenellenbogen, 
rahbi of Pinezow. He left novellie and ritual deci- 


DE under the title “ Nahalat Ya’akob.” 
MK 


Meir bon Isaac Katzenellenbogen (Meir of 
Padua): Itulian rabbi; born at Katzenellenbogen, 


Germany, about 1492; died at Padua Jan. 12, 
{sce his epitaph in “Kokbe "xy. 14). Mer 
ben Isaue, wlo was generally called after his native 
town, was te founder of the Katzenellenbogen 
family, After studying at Prague under the well- 
known casuist Jacob Polak, he went to Padua and 
entered Ihe yeshibah of Judah Minz, wi 
daughter he afterward marı He su deu lis 
father-in-law, Abraham Minz, in the chief rabbinate 
oE Padua, which oßice heheld ımtil hisdeatti. Meir 
wasalso nominal zubbi of Venice, whither, asappeas 
from his Responsn (Nos. 43, 48, he went, 
but he had Lis fixed residence at 

Meir was considered by his contemporaries 
authority on Talmudie and rabbinieal unıt- 
ud many rabbis consulteil him, among tbem 
ing Moses Aluslıkar, Obadiah Storno, and his rela- 
tive Moses Isserles (who addressed him as *rabbi of 
Venfee”). It may be secu from Iris rerponsu (ninety 
in number, published by himself, with those of 
Judah Minz, under the title of *She’clot u-Toshu- 
bot,” Venice, 1553), as well as from those of Isserles, 
that he was disposed to be liberal in his deeisions, 
Another indieation of his leaning toward Kberalism 
was his use in bis Besponsa (Nos. 38, 49, 72) of the 
eivil names of tlie months, a thing not done by other 
rabbis of bis time, 

Je 1 b. Mordecui Gershon says ("She’erit Yo- 
so£,® 1) that Meir, ia one of his response, told 
hiur not to rely at that time on his opinion, beeause 
he could not verify his decision by the Talmud, all 
the copies of which had been hummed. This bum- 
iog is mentioned by David Gans (* Zemah Dawid,” 
p. 56, Warsaw, 1890) and by Heilpria (*Seder Im- 
Dorot,”i. 245, cd. Maskileison) as having occurred. 
in 1558 or 1554 under Pope Julius IEL, at the u- 
stigation of ceriuin baptized Jews. Meir stutes 
also (Responsu, No. 78) that in Candia the hafta- 
yah for Yom Kippnr Minhah was, with Ihe exeep- 
tion of the first three verses, read in Greck (comp, 
Zunz, “@. V.” p. 413, note). In Responsum No. 86 
he speaks of the plague that raged at Venice, but 
without indieatingthe year. Many of his responsa 
are to be found fi tlie collection of Moses Isserles. 
Meir added to tho erlition of his responsa his father- 
in-Jaw’s “Seder Giffiu wa-Hulizah,” and a.detailed 
index. IIe edited also Maimonides’ * Yad,” with 
some commentarics, 10 wlich he added notes of his 
own (Venice, see ISSERLIS), 

„stem, ha-Gedolim, 4; Eisenstadt, 
p. 82; Fränkel, in’ Orient, Lit. vi. 
P-013: Fürst, Bi Ya. os Ohirondi, In Koran Me: 
mer Mi. BB, el. ec hneider, Ce. Bed, vol, 1709 
Straschun, in Fuenn‘ 3 Kt h Ne'cmanah, pp. 3 et ser 
Zipser, in Orient, Lit. a 


Moses ben Saul Katzenellenbogen : Polish 
vabbi and author; born at Pinczow 1670; died at 
Fürth 1733; grandson of Moses Katzenellenbogen, 
yabbi of Rohlm. At the age of twenty-four he be- 
came rabbi.at Podhajce, Gulicie. In 1699 he wus im- 
prisoned inconsequence_of achargeof murderagalnst 
the Jews of Podhajee, On being released he was 
elected to the rabbinate of Schwabach, Bavaria. He 
left in mauuseript halakie novel and respansa, Dow 
ia tlic Bodlleian Library at Oxford (collections of Hlei- 
nann Michael). Moses hd foursons, three of wlıom 
eutered the rabbinate: Phinchus, rabbi at Leipnik, 


oral times a ye: 
Padun. 
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"author o£ “ Yesh Manlilin,” the history and geneal- 
ogy oftie Katzenellenbogen family; Eleazar, rabbi 
of Bamberg, Bavaria; Naphtali Hirsch, rabbi at 
Heidelberg. 

Bu apııy.: Fisenstadt-Wiener, Da’et Kednshim, p. 100; 
ydehnaun, Gedullat Sharul, pp. Bid. 3a. 

Ss RTL. 
Naphtali Hirsch Katzenellenbogen : German 
ralhbis died after 1813; son of Eliezer (Lazarus) 
Katzenellenhogen ol Bamberg and subsequentiy of 
Hagenau, 1735-71. He was eulneated by his grand- 
father R. Samnel Helmaun of Metz, And was rabbi 
(1794) at Frankfort-on-the-Oder and then at Winzen- 
heim, Alsace, and at tlıe same time president of the 
consistory of the Upper Rhine. He was one of the 
rabbis at the Paris Sanhedrin, 1806, aud had the 
reputation of being an excellent preacher, He pub- 
lished *Sha’ar Naftali” (Prankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1797), a commentary to a part of Eben ha-'Ezer, 
together with seventcen response. Ouibetitle-page 
he rmices buckk his descent through nine generutions. 
He left in mannıseript *Sha‘are Binalı,” a commen- 
tary to Hoshen Mishpat, aud another commentary to 
Even hu-‘Ezer, as well asa volume of sermons and 
ritwul decisious, which are still in manuscript ju the 
Strasburg Library, 


BIRLIo@Karny: Nepi-@hlrt 
sch segs I... EN. 155. 


Naphtali Hirsch Katzenellenbogen: Au- 
thor and poet: born in 1796; died at Wilua March 
10, 1869; son of Simhah Katzenellenbogen. TIe was 
the ecliror of the baraita of the thirsy-two middot, 
whieh appeared with notes under the title * Netibot 
“Olamı,” Wilna, 183%, He published also “ Gib‘at 
Sha’ul,” a funeral oration on (he death of his retive 
Saul Katzenellenbogen (v5. 18%); “ Nahal Dim‘ah” 
(id. 1821), dirges on the deuth of.the learueıl Hayyim 
Volozbin, with notes on the Peutateuch, enlitled 
“Nahal ‘Adanin "; und “ Megillat Sefer ” (2. 1825), 
elegies on the death vE Hayyim Farhi. 


Bipuioakarty; Fünd, Pill, Pud. ft, 178} Zedner, Qat, Hebr. 
Banka Bi At. 0; Danz Nonatstan dc Keionder- 
jahres, p. 1. 


Naphtali Hirsch Katzenellenbogen: Ger- 
man rabbi; born at Schwabach, wlıere his father, 
Moses Kutzenellenbogen, wus rabbi. He attended 
the yeshibah of R. Jacob Kohen Poppers of Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Main, where he distinguished himself 
for his ability, gaining the favor of his teacher, who 
gave him his only daughter in marrioge. In 1741 
hie was appointed rabbi of Mergentheim and of the 
communities of the Tauber aud Neckar distriets, 
holding this office down to 1783, when he was 
eleeted chief rabbi of the Jews of the Palatinate, 
with his sent at Leimen, which in 1768 he transferred 
to Mannheim. In the Iatter eity he, in spite of his 
age and il! health, was surrounded by many pupils. 
While still living with his fatber-in-Jaw be published 
Moses b. Nahman’s novellie io Yebamot, after an 
old mamuseript, under the misleading title “ Toledot 
Adam” (Homburg, 1730). For u large collection of 
his responsa in manuseript see Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MS8.” No. 2190, 

BIRLIOGRAPIEN : Löwenstein. Gesch. der Juden in der Kur- 


‚pfatz, pp. “W242 ch seq.. Frankfort-on-ihe-Main, 1895 (gives 
bis epitaph). 
Phinebas Katzeneilenbogen: bi succes- 


sively at Leipuik, Boskowitz in Moravia, Wallerstein, 


Tuteriot Gedote Yisracl, pp- 


and Markbreit in Bavaria; bom 1691; died about 
1760: son of Moses Ratzenellenbogen of Schwa- 
haclı. His derasliot. Pentateuch commentaries, no- 
volle to almud treatises, Tesponsa, etc., arc extant 
in manuseript at Oxford. 


Biptiosrapnv:: Edeinfhnn, Gedullat Shaun, plz Nir le-Da- 

wid, p. 5b; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim, 1.08. 

Phinehas Katzerellenbogen: Rabbiat Krako- 
wie and then for thirty-oue years preacher at Lem- 
berg; died in thıe later city March 19, 1750; son of 
the martyr Jacob Katzenellenbogen. 

DiBLIOGNAPILT: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 184 et ecg. 

Phinehas Katzenellenbogen : Rabbiat Hegen- 
heim from 1821 10 about 1828; son of Naphtali 
Hirsch Katzenellenbogen of Winzenbeim. 

Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen: Italian 
rabbi; born in 1521 at Padua; «lied there March % 
1597; sonof R. Meir b. Isaac of Padua (Meir Padua 
He wos distinguished even in his yourh for his 
scholarship and his oratorical gifts, He was nsso- 
iated, botlı as rabbi and as writer, with his father, 
after whose death, in 1585, he was elected rabbi at 
Venice, He Ind many pupils, one of whom hadıa 
bust made of his beloved teacher, who was of impo- 
sing appearance, and sct it up in the schoolhouse so 
as to have it coustantly before his eyes (Eisenstadt- 
Wiener, *Da‘at Kedoshim,” p. 82, St. Petersburg, 
1897-98). Azulai (*Shem ha-Gedolin,” 2.) speaks 
of this fact in connection with Sammel Judah Kat- 
zenelleubogen’s grent-grandfather, Tudulı Miuz. 

Kutzenellenbagen wus highly respected by his co- 
religionists throughous Italy, au, because of his 
wide scholarship, was honored by Joseph Caro, Sol- 
omon Luria, and Moses Isserles, Non-Jews also es- 
teemed him highly: Paul Weidner, a converted 
Jew, dedicnted his works to bim. He is said to 
have accorded a hospitable reception to the Polish 
prinee Radziwill when the Iatter visited Padua. 
Wheu the priuce found himself in need of money 
he appealed to Katzenellenbogen, who Jent him tlıe 
necessary funds for continuing his journey, request- 
ing in return that he deal leniently with the Jews 
in bis country, and protect them against the accu- 
sation of ritual murder. 

On Katzenellendogen’s death Leo Modena dehir- 
ered the funeral oration, which bas been printed in 
tho “Mibhar Yehudab ” (p. 63h). Sanmel left one 
son, who Is known under the name of Saul Wahl. 
Katzencllenbogen is the author of several responsa, 
which are included in the vesponsa collection of 
Moses Isserlös (Nos. 126, 127, 129) and in that of 
Samuel ai; and of twelve derashot, published by 
his pupil (Venice, 1594; reprinted Lemberg, 1811, 
where the author’s name is erroneously given as J. 
Ninz). Katzenellenbogen also contributed some of 
the notes to the annotated edition of Maimonides’ 
“Yad ha-Hazakatı” (Venice, 1550), which notes 
Azulai (*Shem ba-Gedolim,” 8.0.) aseribes to Meir of. 
Padua. 


BigLioGRaphy: Kergm Hemed, ii. 9 et seq.; Steinsehneider, 
Cat. . No. 7017; Edehnann, Gedullat Sha'ul, pp. ziü. 
Gsnere Kutgen6ilenbogen’s epilaph, is queten) We 
London, 1854; Fürst, Bibl_ ud. Si. 1 
des Kalonderjahre, 


p. 35; $. Xahan, "Ang; 
üstadt-Wiener. Da'ut Keı 
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Saul b. Joseph Katzenellenbogen : Russian 
rabbi; born at Brest-Litovsk about 1770; died at 
Wilna Jan. 12, 1825. He was one of ihe four sons 
of Rabbi Joseph b. Abralıam Katzenellenhogen of 
Brest-Litovsk. After living for some timein Polotzk, 
he went to Wilma, and became a diseiple of R, Eli- 
jalı Gaon and one of the assistaut rabbis of Wilna. 

1le was also a prominent communal Jeuder, and 
the stories which are still related about him, espe- 
cially jun connection with the gaon, by the older in- 
habitants of Wilna bear testimony fo his great pop- 
ulaity, wlich is made evident also by the two 
special works abont him that appenred after his 
death: * Ebel Kubed,” by the poet A. B. Lebensohn 
(Wilnn-Grodno, 1825), and “Gibiar Sha’ul” byn 
relative, Hirsch Katzenellenbogen (2. 1825). R. 
Saul was a man of ascetic habits aud rummed his 
health by much fastiug. fe is tlie autlıor of auno- 
tatious ou the Babylonian Talmud, which appeared 
iu the first Wilun edition and were republisheil in 
most of the subsequeut editions. He wrote also 
several approbations of the works of others. Some 
of his novellm appeured in Hirsch Katzenelten- 
bogen’s * Netibot ‘Olum” (Wilna, 1822, 1859). 
Binuinenzen Kirmalı ‚Boennand pp. 238-403 

Aliyuot Elia ). Stein: istrde Wi Fer: 
Ö, Petersburg, IST: Y A, 


Darat Kedoshin. 
Bahnen Büyahtı miM’üna, pı 127, St. Peersburg, 1000. 


MR, P. Wr. 


KATZENELSON, JUDAH LÖBB. ISRAEL 
(pen-nume Bukki ben Jogli): Russion plysiclan; 
born in Bobruisk 1848. He studied in te rabbin- 
ienl school of ‚Titomir and in the Imperial Medico- 
Surgical Academy of St. Petersburg, und graduated 
from the latter in 1977. He took part in the war 
against Turkey and was twiee decorated by ıhe 
ezar. After serving some time in tlıe clinical hos- 
pital attached to the Voyennaya Akademia, he was 
appoluted phystefan in ordinary to the Aleksandrov 
ski Hospital of St. Petersburg. He wrote: “Svye- 
dyeniye o Gemotilyi v Talmudye” (St. Petersburg, 
1884); “ReMaH Ebarim,” on anatomy (ib. 1888); 
* Anatomiya v Dreynoyevreiskoi Pismeunosti” (his 
dissertation ou taking bis doctor's degree; sd. 1839); 
“Die Rituellen Reinheitsgesetze fu der Bibel und 
inı Talnıud,” ia “Monatsschrift,” xliiil. and xli 
“ Yarilouskoye Plyeneniy1,” on the Bahylonian die. 
persion, in * Voskhod.” 1900; " Religiyn i Politika v 
Istorii Drevnikli Yevreyev,” iu “Sbormik Buduslich- 
nosti,” vol. i. He wrote also, in Mebrew, “Shirat 
ha-Zamir,” a novel, Warsaw, 1895. 

Katzenelson has contributerl numerous articles to 
Russian and Hebrew perfodicals, especiully to the 
“Russki Yevrei,” *Tfa-Shiloah,” * Budushehno: 
and * Ha-Yom,” most of them being signed “ Bukki 
ben Yogli.” 

BipLiosrapev: Vita (oppanded to his dostoral dissertation); 


Sitrmaticheskt D’kazatet, s. 
ir. P. wı. 


KAUDERS, SAMUEL JUDAH LÖB BEN 


Fuenn, 


DAVID: Bohemian rabbi; bom at Prague about 
1782; lay 6,1938. After having finished 


his studies in that eity, he devoted his time to Tal- 
inudics without holding a rabbinical position. About 
1810he was called to Kaladeias distriet rabbi of Bud- 
weis, anıl fü 1834 he sueeceded Sarnnel Lanpau as 


“Oberjurist ” (acting ehief rabbi) of Prague, a posi- 
tion which he held until hisdeath. Whilea Talmud- 
ist of tlıeoll schooland rigoronsly Orthodox, ha was 
tolerant in his views and Tnvored secnlar education. 
He was the author of: “"Olat Shemuol,” response 
on Siulhan ‘Aruk, Oralı Hayyim, of which the Arst 
part only, containing 112 responsa, has been pub- 
Jished (Prague, 1923): “ Pe’ullat Emet,” halakic ex- 
says in two parts (&. 1828-29); “ Alabat Ener,” 


homilies and essays (ib. 1829). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Pihl. ‚rd, il. 180: Sıcı sehneiden, Ct, 
Bull. vol. 235; Ag. Zeit. des Fud. 1838, No. 6 
EN ‘ÄL. Ser. 


KAUFMAN, ALEXANDER ARKADYE- 
VICH: Russian political eronomist; boru 1864. 
Alter gradunting in kuw froin Ihe University of St. 
Petersburg, he was commissioned (1897-90) by the 
mwinister o? domains to investigate {te economic life 
of tlıe peasants in the governments of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk. In 1894 le made a study of the economic 
condition of the new settlers in a part of tie gov- 
ernment of Tomsk, and published his Investigations 
under the title “ Materily diya Isucheniya Ekono- 
micheskavo Byta Gosudarstveonykli Kırestyan Za- 
padvoi Sibiri.” Kaufnan likewise contributed to, 
and edited, *Krestyanskoye Zeimlepolzovaniye i 
Khozyaistvo v Tobolskoi i Tomskoi Guberniyakh” 
(St. Petersburg, 1894). Other works by Raufman 
are: “Khozyaistvennoye Statisticheskoye Izslyedo- 
vauiye Tobolskoi Gubernii ” (“ Yuridicheski_Vyest- 
nik,” 1890, vol. x.}; “Ocherk Obschinnykl Poryad- 
kov Isifmskavo Okruga” (“Russkaya Mysl,” 1890, 
vol. xi.);“ Vliyanige Pereselencheskavo Elementana 
Razvitiye Selskavo Khoryasten jObschianoi Zhizni 
v Zapaduoi Sibiri ”(*Syeverny Vyostnik,” 1891, vol. 
iv.); * Zasty alay. Tamiya Övschiay ” (* Vyestoik 
Yerropy,” 1898. vol. vi.); “ Obzor Sposoba Polevod- 
stva i Syevoobormtov v Zapadnoi Sibiri” (“Bels- 
koye Khozyaistvoi Lyesovodstvo,” 1892, vol. v1.); 
“Öcherk Krestyanskavo Khozyaistva v Sibiri” 
(Tomsk, 1804); “Obschina i Uspyelhi Selskavo 
Khozyaistva v Sibiri” (“ Russkoye Bogatsvo,” 1894, 
vol. x.). Kaufman’s investigations have won him 
tie gold medal of the Imperial Geographical So- 
city. 

Rinısognaruy; Entziklopedicheskt Slovar, xiv. 778, 

mn. JG L 


KAUFMAN, ARKADYA (AARON): Rus- 
sinn communal worker; born at Grodno early in the 
uineteenth century; died at St. Petersburg April 
19, 1898 receiviug a thorough Talmudic 
education he acquired also by his own unassisted 
wforts the French and German Inngunges. He 
made a study of foresiry in its relation to ship- 
Inilding and was appointed by the government 
overseer of shipyards. Runfman was an author- 
ity on sculpture aud painting, and possessed a valı- 
able art collection, as well as a collection of rare 
Ilebrew books and manuscripts. He took a deep 
interest in the aflairs of the St. Petersburg com- 
ınunity, and it was as a result of his efforts that it 
seceiverl permission to establish a Jewish cometery 
and erech a synagoguc. 

LinLiognarnv: Ha-Asif, iv. 16h 
ER. 3. 
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KAUFMAN, ILLARION IGNATYEVICH: 
Russian political economist; born at Odessa 1847. 
Ile graduated from the University of Kharkof, and 
entered the government service in 1870. 

Kaufmau’s writings deal chiefly with problems 
af curteney and lonns, especially of state debts, 
When he became connected with the central statis- 
tical commission Kaufnan’s Investigations were 
first published in the “ Vremennik ” of tie commis- 
sion (series ii.) They contain much valuable mute- 
vial on tie history of Russlun finanee, parlicularly 
his “Statistika Gosudarstvennykl Finansov Rossii 
v 1869-1884” (St. Petersburg, 1880). Among his 
otler wrilings may be mentioned: “Teoriya Kole- 
baniya Tsyen,” Kharkof, 1867; “K Ucheniyu o 
Dengakh i Krellitye,” 1.1868; “Statistika Russkikh 
Bankov,” 8t. Petersburg, 1972-76; * Kreditayye 
Bilety, Ih Upadok i Vozstauovleniye,” ib. 1888; 
“Vekselnyye Kursy Rossii ze 50 Lyet, 1841-90,” 1. 
1899. He has also published a number of articles in 
“Vyestnik Yerropy” (1972-85). 

Since 1998 Kaufinan has been professor of statis- 
ties in the University of St, Petersburg. He was 
a member of the board of directors of the Land- 
owners’ Bauk far fifteen years, and is at present 
(1904) a member of the directorate of the Imperial 
Bank, St. Petersburg, 


Biprioorapuy: Antziklopedicheski Stovar, xiv., St. Peters- 
burz, 1905: Bolshaya Entatktopedia, tb. 280%. Lau 


UL. 

KAUFMANN, DAVID: Austrian seholar; 
boru at Kojetefn, Moravia, June 7, 1852; died at 
Karlsbad, Bohemia, July 6, 1999. He was educated 
a6 Kojetein; and from 1861 to 1867 he attended the 
gynnnsium at Krem- 
sir, where he studied 
the Bible and Talmud 
witl Jacob Brüll, rabbi 
of Kojetein, and with 
the latter’s son Nehe- 
mjah. In 1867 he went 
to the Jewish Theo- 
logieal Seminary at 
Breslau, where he 
studied für ten years, 
atlending at the same 
time the university of 
thateity. In the snm- 
mer of 1874 ho receiverl 
his Ph.D. from te 
University of Leipsi 
and ou Jan. 29, 187 
he was ordained rabbi. 
In the Jatter year hede- 
elined the offer of a professorshipattbe Jewish Theo- 
logical Sominary, Cineinnati, preferring to accept in- 
stead the chalrs of history, philosophy ofreligion, and 
homileties at the newly founded rabbinieal school 
at Budapest, wich lie continned to hold till his 
death. Fle also at the same time tanght Greek and 
German in the preparatory school of the same insti- 
tution, carrying on this work in the Hungerien lan- 
guage, which he had rapidly mastered. As Hibra- 
Yiun of the seninary he acquired the Jargs library of 
Lelio dea Torre of Padua, the library of the sem- 
inary beeoming by this addition one of the most val- 


able Hebrew libraries of Europe. As a teneler 
Kanfmann was highly successful; and his relation 
to hie students was that of friendly ad- 
viser. He maintained a lively corr 
spondence not only with the most em 
ment Jewish scholars, but also with the leaders in 
other branches of science. Kaufmann was a cone- 
sponding member of the Royal Academy of Seiences 
of Madrid and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Budapest branch of the Alliance Israd- 
lite Universelle. 

Kaufmann displayed a many-sided Iiterary ac- 
tivity. The bibliography of his works which M. 
Braun compiled for the “Gedenkbuch zur Erinner- 
wg an David Kaufmann” (ed. M. Brann and F 
Rosenthal, Brestau, 1900) inoludes 546 items, cover- 
ing nearly every branch of Jewish science. I 
voluminons contributious to Ihe periodical literature 
of the last two decades of the uineteenth century 
show him asa finished writer both of German and 
of Hebrew. His first and most important works, 
dealing with the philosophy of religion, include: | 
“Die Theologie des Bachja ibn Pakuda, Verfusser | 
des m220n man,” a prize essay written while & 
student at-the. seminary {in “Berichte der Kaiser- 
iichen Akademie der Wissenschaften,” 
Vienna, 1874); “Geschichte der At 
tributenlehre in der Jüdischen Reli- 
gionsphilosophie des Mittelalters von 
Sundie bis Maimuni” (Gotha, 1877-58), his chief 
work, being a survey of the Jewish and Arabic 
religious philosophy of the Middle Agcs; *Die 
Spuren al-Batlajusi’s in der Jüdischen Religionsphi- 
losophie Nebst einer Ausgabe der Hebr. Uebersetz- 
ung Seiner Bildlichen Kreise” (Budapest, 1880; also 
ia Hungarian); “Die Sinne. Beiträge zur Gesch, der 
Physiologie und Psychologie im Mittelalter. Aus 
Hebräischen und Arabischen Quellen” (Budapest, 
1834; also iu Hungarian) ; an crlition of the * Minhat 
Kena’ot” of Jehiclb. Samuel Pisa (Berlin, 1898, form- 
ing a part of te Mekize Nirdumim collection); 
“Studien über Salomon ibn Gabirol” (Budapest, 


His Life. 


His 
Works. 


Philosophie,” by L. Stein, xi 
His most important histon 
“Die Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, Ihre 
Vorgeschichte (1825-70) und Ihre Opfer” (Vienna, 
1889; also in Hungarlan): “Zur Gesch. Jüdischer 
Familien: Samson Wertheimer, der Oberhoflactor 
und Landesrabbiner, 1658-1724, und 


Gontribu- Seine Kinder” (Vienna, 188%); “Tr- 
tions to kundliches aus dem Leben Banson 
Jewish Wertheimers” (Budapest, 1801; also 
History. in Hungarian); “Die Familien Prags 


nach den Epitaphien des Alten Jü- 

dischen Friedhofs ia Prag, Zusammengestellt von 
Simon Hock, aus Dessen Nachlusse Herausgegeben, 
nmerkungen Versehen und Biogtaphisch Ein- 
‚leitet von Prof. Dr. D. Kaufmann” (with Hevrew 
fitle-page, Presburg, 1892); “Zur Gesch. Jüdischer 
Familien: ., R. Jair Chajjim Bacharach, 1638-1702, 
Al v0s, 1894); * Dr. Israel Cone- 

ne Verdienste um die Republik Vene- 
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bis nach dem Frieden von Carlowitz” (Buda 
, 1895; also in Ilungarian); “Die Eıs 
e nach dem Bei 
sank Schulhols [Megillat Ofen], 1650-1732; ITe 
gegeben um! Biogiaphisch tet” (Treves, 
; am £ 
1806): “Die Memoiren er lie a von Humel 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896. with Hebrew titl 
'}; "Die Chronik des Achimaaz aus Orin” ( 
print £rom * Monutssel 1896) 

Kaufmann was the first 


Tadische Gelchrsamkeit ” 
oChis Friend und master Zunz; * Wie Heben Wir den 
Religiösen Sinn Unserer Mädchen und Frauen” 
(Treves, 1893); introlnction to 8. Ietler’s “Die 
Erhten Hebräischen Melodien” (#5. 1893). IIe was 
also an active member ef the Mekize Nirdamiın. a 
society for the publiention of old Llebrew mnm- 
scripts. 

Kauf 
which eont 
ennabuln, and first eılitions 


{Leipsic, 1887), a defeuse 


u was the possessor of a large Nihrary, 
ined many vuluable mamuseripts, in- 
‚and of which the Marco 


TIrn € 
dErom the peintine 


art in the syuagogne. 
in this feld may be mentioned: 
Kunst in den Synagog 
On Jewish 189%); “Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Art,  Handschrifien-TMustration " (coniribu 
tion to the &dition de luxe of "Die 
Haggada von Sarajewo” by D. H. Müller and I. v 
Schlossar, Vienna, 1993); “Sens et Origines des 
Ayımloles Tumnlaires de P’Aucien Testament dans 
NArt Chrötien Primitit” (R. B. I.” xiv. 33, 217). 
Kaufmann also polemized much in behalf of Ju- 
daism. Notewortliy anıong his writings along this 
line are: “Ein Wort im Vertrauen an Herrn Hot- 
prediger Stöcker von Einem, Dessen Name Nichts 
zur Suche Thut” (Berlin, 1880); “Paul de Lagarde's 


The following works of his 
“Zur Gesch. der 
n” (Vienna, 


FSS-PLAYERS 


5 Isidor Ka 


Moxrana library, acquired by Kaufmann, formed 

the nucleus. 

Binrzounarııv : An entirn 
yrhlch the followiag woı ay be mentioned: 
biography in the Kurfmann Gedenkhuch; 8. Krauss, Di- 
eil Kaufınapn, Berlin, 390%; I. Bloch, in Abendblatt of the 
‚Pester Llayd, July 10,18%: D. H. Müller, in Jahrd. des V' 
reines für Fl. seh. ud Zateratwr, Berlin, 100; L. 
Biau, in Jahresbericht der Landesrahhinerschale, 1000, 
s M. W. 
KAUFMANN, ISIDOR: Hungarian painteı 

born March 22, 1853, at Arad. He was originaily 

destined for a commercial career, and could fulfil 
his wish to become a painter only Inter in life. In 

1875 he went to the “Landes Zeichenschue” in 

Budapest, where he remaiued forone year. In 1876 

he went to Vienna, but being refused adnission to the 


aufmann Iiterature has 
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Academy of Pine Arts there, he became a pupil of 
the portrait-painter Aigner. Fe ihen entered the 
“Malerschule” of the Vienna Academy, and later 
became a private pupil of Professor Trenkwall. 
He devoted himself especially to genre painting. 
Partieularly noteworthy are his paiutiogs from 
Polish Jewisli life. Among bis works the follow 
iog may be mentiovel: “Der Besuch des Rab 
(the original of which is in possession of te enı- 
peror Francis Joseph, in the eonri museum of Vi- 
; “Der Zw: 
ved tie gold medal at the V 


ana exhibi- 
Some of the other honors awarded to him 


tion) 
are: Ihe Baron Königswarter Künstler-Pre 
goll medal of te Emperor of Germany 

inedal oL tlie International Exhibition at Muni 


; the 
a gold 


and a medal of tbe third elass at Paris, 

BiRLIoGRAruY; Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Münner und 
Frauen. 

&. L. La. 

KAUFMANN, MOSES JEKUTHIEL 
(kuown also as Kaufmann Kohen Krotoschin): 
Polish Talmudist; bora at Krotoschiu abont the 
inidele of tie seventeenth century. He was a son- 
jn-kawr of Abraham Adele Gombiver, and was rabbi 
at Kuno, Polaud. He wrote “Hukkat Forah,” or 
“Yismah Yistacl,” annotations to Shulhau 'Aruk 
and to later halakie works, in four parts, published 
between 1693 and 1701 at various places. He wrote 
also *Lehem Ia-Panim I.,” annotations to Yoreh 
De‘alı (Hanau, 1716; twics reprinted), aud * ehem 
ha-Panim IL.” a new recension, with additions, 
published by bis son Abraham and printed with 
Abrabam Abele Gomtiiner’s glosses to Tosefta Ne- 
zilin (Amsterdam, 1732). Ile left in manuscript: 
“Hayyim Arukkim,” on Oralı Ilayyim; *Hukkat 
ha-Pesah.” on tlıe Pesah Haggadah; “ Kele ha-Day 
yauiın,” on Hoshen Mishpay. 

Biptioaryruv: Venjacab, Ozar ha-Sefarim, 239, 01: 
Fürst, Bil. Fu, ii. 180-181; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 
1-88. 

D S. Max. 

KAULA AL-YAHUDI: Jewislı general of the 
eighth century; appointed by Tarik; fought val- 
jantly at Nerez against the Visigoths at the head of 
his arıny of Jews and Berbers, and occupier a part 
of Cutalonin. He rose aguiust the tyrannical Al 
Hurr ibn “Abd al-Rabman, governor of Spafu. Al- 
Hurr atlacked him with a superior army and com- 
pelled him to retreat toward Lerida. There he was 
dofeated, taken, and executed (718). The Jews in 
his arıny, pursued by Al-Hurr, were hospitably re 
ewived by their coreligionists in the cities of Cata- 
Jonia. 

BipLogRarmy: Rios, Hist, 1. UT et weg, 234 ct seg.; Gmütz, 
Gesch. v. 156, 

6. M.K 

KAULLA: Württemberg family, distinguished 
for patriotismand benevolence. The leading mem- 
hers hare been: 

Jacob Raphael Kaulla: Germun court banker; 
born at Buchau on the Feier-See about the middle 
0£ the eighleenth century; died at Hechingen May 
1,1810. By a deerce dated June 27, 1806, King 
Frederick of Württemberg, “in view of the various 
services that the Kaulla family has rendered to the 
country iu eritical periods,” conferred npon Facob 


und a nuraber of his immediate relalives and their 
descendauts of both sexesall rights of eitizenship 
in Württemberg. Jacob Kaulla and his sister Frau 
Kiefe Auerbacher (d. Hechingen March, 1809) 
were distioguished as plilanthropists. 

Leopold von Kaulla: Attorney at the supreme 
court of Bavaria: director of the Hofbank at Stutt- 
gart; boro March 25, 1818; died Jan. 16, 1886. He 
reorganized some of the institutions founded by his 


were incorporatel under the name of *Kaulin’sche 
2” by King Wiliiam I. of Württem- 
berg March 18, 1856. Ile was an honoray mem- 
ber of the Jewisli consistory ol Württemberg. 

ES J. Sros. 

KAVALA or OCAVALA: Settlement in Mace- 
donin, on the Agean Sea opposite the islaud of 
Thasos, It is wine miles southwest of Old Kavala, 
the ancient Neapolis. Kavala has 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, one-fourth of whom are Jews, niginally from 
Salonica and Serres. The community was fonnded 
in 1860. It possesses a Jewish school attended by 
forty boys; a synagogue, erecteil in 1883; and a 
benevolent society, Ahawat ha-Ger, The Jews of 
Kavalu are engaged mostiy in the mannfacture of 
tobacco products, the work beiog done only dur- 
ing the summer, The industry is fostered and sub- 
silized by Jewish frms in Salouica. The rabbi 
(Abraham Molko iu 1901) is also reader in the syn- 
agogue, mohel, and shohef. 

D. 


E. Ms. 


KAWWANAH (plural, kawwanot): Aside 
from the general idea of devotion conveyed by this 
Hebrew word (see DEYOTIoN), tlie tern is used in 
the plural form by eabalists to denote idens sug- 
gested by certain lettersand words. Insome prayer- 
books these are contained in marginal notes; in 
others they are inserted in the body of the text. 
They are geuerally traccd to Rabbi Isuae Luria 
(16ch cent.); aud the title of such prayer-books con- 
taius the phrase 54 ann saby maa = “thoughts 
according to the view of R. Isaac Luria of blessed 
memory” (eg., *Seder “Abodah u-Moreh Derek,” 
Stawita, 1821; and “Seder Tefllah mi-Kol ba-Sha- 
nalı ke-Minhag Kehillot Sefaradirm,” Vienna, 1819). 

With regari to certain religious aets pre- 
seribed by the Law, kawwanalı (4.e., the intention 
to carry out a divine precept) is required; and the 
question arises whether, for example, one wlıo has 
accideptally heard tie sounding of the shofar on the 
first day of Tishri without tlinking of the divine 
command (Nun. ) may be considered as hav- 
ing satisled the Law (being “ yoze”). The Talmud- 
ical anthorities are divided on the question (R. H. 
iii. 7-8; Ber. 18). All agıee, however, that kaw- 
wenalı in the performance of a “mizwah” is desir- 
able; wherefore ft became a general custom before 
saying the blessing to nıakea distinet declaration, *1 
am ready and prepared to perforin the divine com- 
mand of...” Regardiug intention asa deeisive 
factor in violations of the Law, see IaNORANCE OF 
THE Law; ISTENTToN. 

KR. M.F. 

KAYSER, PAUL: German jurist and diplo- 
mat; Dorn at Oels, Silesia, Aug. 9, 1845; died at 


Kayserling 
Kayyara 
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Leipsic Feb. 13, 1898, He was admitted to the bar 
in 1872: became city judge in Berlin in 187 

appointed “ Regierungsrath” in te department of 
Justice in 1880, and * Geheimer Regierungsrath” in 
te inperial depariment of insurance (* Reichsver- 
sicheruugsant”) in 1885. In that same year be was 
transferred as“ Wirklicher Legatiousrath” and ® Vor- 
iragender Rath ” tothedepartmentof state. ITebe- 
came *Geheimer Tegariousratlh” in 1888, assistant 
chief of the colonial department in 1890, and * Wirk- 
licher Geheimer Legationsrath” ju 1881. In 1804 he 
was made chief of his department. Having been 
connected for more than ten years with the eolonial 
departinent, he received (1896) tie appoiniment 
of “Semats-Präsident” in the “Reichsgericht” (che 


highest judieial court. of Germany) at Leipsie. He 
embraeed the Protesiimt faith. Kaysor wrote: “Ab- 


handlungen aus dem Prozess-und Strafrecht,” Ber- 
lin, 1873; “Die Sunfgerichtsverfassung und das 
Strafverfahren,” Paderborn, 1879; “Die Gesamten 
Refchsjustizgesetze,” Berlin, 1879-80, Ar ed. 7. 
1894; “Die Aktiengesetzuovelle von 18 Juli, 1884, 
wit Erläuterungen,” 26. 1884, 2d ed. 1891: “ Die Ge 
werbeordnung mit Erläuterungen,” id. 1983, 2d cd. 
1884. 
Biruioenarın : Meyers Konversation Lexikon, 
FT. Hu. 
KAYSERLING, MEYER: German rabbi and 
historieu; boru iu Hanover June 17, 1829; eduen- 
ted at Halberstadt, Nikolsburg (Moravin), Prague, 
Würzburg, and Berlin, in the university of which 
last-named city he devoted himself to history and 
philosophy. Tmcouragedl in histovical researches by 
Leopold von Ranke, Kayserling turned hisattention 
to the history amd Niterature of the Jews of the 
Pyrevean  peninsul. 
In 1861 the Aargau 
svernment appointer 
him rabbi of tlıo Swiss 
Jews, which oflee he 
held until 1870. Dur- 
ing his vesidenee iu 
Switzerland he devel- 
opeda zealous activity 
in favor of civil equal- 
ity for his eoreligion- 
ists, Boll then and 
inter vallanıly facing 
the elurges brought 
against them, In 3870 
hie aecepted a call us 
preacher and rabbi to 
the Jewish community 
of Budapest. Kayser- 
ling, who is. a member 
y in Madrid, of the Trinity 
., is the author of Ihe follow- 


Meyer Kuyserting. 


of the Roy 
Historieal Society, eu 
ing works: 


hu’s Philosophische un 
(uf Lessinsr, Leipsic. 185 
phandiun. Roinanische Poesien der Juden in Spanien. Fin 
Beitrag zur Literatur und Geseh, der Spanisch-Portügiesischen 
‚Juden, Leipste, 1850; Hebrew trans. in " Ia-a 
Eiu Feiertag in Madrid. Zur Geseb. der Spanisch-Portugie- 
sischen Julen, Bertin, 1859. 
Gesch. der Juden in Navarra, den Baskenlündern und aufden 
‚Balearen, oder Gesch. der Juden in Spanfen, L, Berlio, 1861. 


Religiöse Grund- 


Menasse ben Israel. Sein Leben und Wirken. Augleien ein 
Beitrag zur Gesch, der Juden in Euglaud, Bertin, 18514 English 
traust, dy F..de Sola Mendes, Londen, IST. 

Moses Mendelssohn. Sein Leben und Seine Werke, Leipsie, 
1802: a second edition of this work, enkunged and Teviscd, 
bears the tite “Moses Mendelssohn. Sein Leben und Wirken,” 
Teipete, TES8, 

Der Diebter Ephraim Kuh. 
Deutschen Literatur, Berlin, LE. 

Zum Siegesfeste. Dankpredigi und Dauklieder von Moses 
Mendelssohn, Berlin. 1808. 

Gesch, der Juden in Portugal, Ber) 

Die title Schtachtfmge, oder Ist Su 
Aargau, 1807, 


Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. dev 


u, 1567. 
ichten Thierquälerei? 


Jüdischer Kanzelredner. Eine Chronolokische 

Biographien und Charakteristiken 

der Vorzüglichsten Jüdischen Prediger. Nebst eincm Hormite- 

tischen und Literarischen Belblatte, 2 vols,, Berlin, 1970-72, 
Die Judeninsel und der Schiftbruch bei Koblenz, Baden, 

e Sürlischen Frauen fi der Geschichte, Literatur und Kuns 

transtated futo Hungurian Ly M. Reisinaon, Burt 


Das Noraigesetz des Judenthums in Beziebimg auf Familie, 
Stant und Gesellschaft, published anonyınousiy, Vieunn. 186%. 

Die Blutbeschwldigung von Tisza-szlär Beleuchtet; ulso in 
Hungarian, Bindapest, JE, 

Der Wucher und das Judeutbum: also in Hungarian, Buche 
pest. 1882. 

Moses Mendelssohn. Ungedrucktes und Unbekanntes von 
1 und über This, Leiste, 1885. 
tefranos Proverbiosde los Judios Espaloles, Budapest, 1889. 

Biblioteen Espaßola-Portugueza-dudafen. Dieulonnafre Bib- 
Hogimpiique, Stmusbung, 160. 

Dr. W. A. Meisel. Ein Lebeus- und Zeitbild, Leiste, 1ORL. 

Sterbetage aus Alter wid Neuer Zeit, Prague, 189. 

Gedenkblätter. Hervorragende Jüdische Persönlichkeiten 
dcs Nemnzehnten Jabrlunderis. In Kurzen Charakteristiken, 
Leipste, 1892, 

Chnistopher Columbtig and ie Partleipation of We Jews In 

and Portuguese Discoveries, wanslated from the 
nuscript by Chartes Gross, New York, 159; Gemuan 
ed, Berlin, 18095 Nebrew trunsl., Wapsaw, 1809, 

Die ‚idische Litteratur von Moses Meudelssohn bis auf die 
Gegenwart, reprinted from Winter and Wünsche, “Die Jüdische 
Litreratur seil Abschluss des Kanoıs.”* Troves, LAN. 

Ludwig Phillppson. Eine Biorraphte, Leipste, 18 

Die ‚ucden als Patrloten. a Icetiere, Berlin, 1808, 

Die Juden von Toledo, n. lertune, Loinsic, 1801. 

Isaak Alca HI Sein Leben und Seine Dichtungen, in 
Hehrew, Berdyeiev. 1902, 


Besides these works aud a uumber of sermons 
published at.different times, Ruyserling has eontrib- 
üted 0 the different Jewish magazincs publishel in 
Hoinew, German, English, and French: he Ins also 
issued a new roviscd edition of Hecht’s “ Handbuch 
der Ismmelitischen Gesel.” (1874; Tth ed., 1001); and 
since 1884 ho has prepared that part, oT the “ Jahres- 
berichte der Geschichtslorschung” (Berlin) which 
treats of the Jews 
Binriognaruy: Meyer Konversalions-Lerikon; Men of 

{ne Tonic, London ; Noris, Emden, Tergeitles of the Ninc- 


tcenth Century, Puilndephia; Pallas Ler.s Das Litera- 
Fische Deutschland, Berlin, 1887. 6 


KAYSERLING, SIMON: German oducator 
yd writer; born at Ianover Ang. 31, 1834; died 
there Apı1l22, 1898; brother of Meyer Kaysunına. 
He attended the Talmıd school in Würzburg und 
the University of Berlin. He was the prineipal 
teacher and inspector of the M. M. David’sehe Frei- 
schule from 1801, and taught forsevera) years in the 
‚Tewish teachers’ seminaryin Hanover. 

Kayserling translated into German from a French 
version, which had been corrected by Lelewel, J. 
3. Bonjamir’s “ Yowen Mezulah” (Einover. 1863), 
au account of the Polish-Cossack war and of the 
sufferinys of the Jews in Poland duriag the period 
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1648-53; also F. D. Mocatta’s “The Tews of Spain 
and Portugal and the Inquisition ” (eb. SH 


FAYYARA, SIMEON: Babylonian akt 
0E ihe first halt oE the niuth century. The carly 
identifleation of his surmame witk * Kalirah,”? the 
Arabic name of Cairo (founded 980), was shown by 
Ropoport (* Teskubot ha-Ge’onim,” ed. Cassel, p. 12, 
Berlin, 1848) to be impossible. Neubauer's sug- 
gestion ("M. 3. ©.” ii, p. vHL) of its Identification 
with Kayyar in Mesopotamin is equally untenable, 
It is now generally auıl more correetiy assumed that 
“Kayyarı” is derived from a common nonn, and, 
like the Syro-Arubie “kayyar,” originaily denoted 
a dealer in pitch or wax. 

Kayyarı's chief work was the “ Halakot Geilolot,” 
or, as it is enllei by some Spanish authors, to di 

tinguish it from later halakie eodices 
The ot a similar nature, “ Balakot Rishu- 
“Halakot not.” (sce ® Ha-Ma’or," Ket. v.: Hul. 
Gedolot.” i.; RaMBaN, “ Milhamot” to Shab. 
ii.; I. Halevy, * Dorot ha-Rishonin,” 
Hi. 108). It gives the entire halskie um practical 
Innterial of tie Trlmad in a coditied form, and scems 
to represent the first. attenıpt fo (reat it according to 
its contents rather than nesording to the arrange- 
ment of its treatises (for further details see Law, 
CoODIFICANTON OF). 

‚As 16 tlie time of its composition all the older au- 
thorities are silent. Abrabum ibn Daud alone has 
an allısion to this problein, which has caused much 
perplexity, According to Ilm (“Sefer ha-R: 
lah,” in ®M. J. 0.” 63), “Simeou Kayyara wrote 
his work intbe yenr 741, and after him Iived Yehudai 
Gaon, author of the ‘Halakot Pesukot,’ which he 
compilerl from Simeon’s ‘Halakot Gedolot.'” Ac- 
cording to Epstein, there can be no doubt that Simeon 
Koyyara wrote‘ the » Halıkot, Gedolot,” althongh 
some authors ascribe this work 10 Yehudai Gaon. 
Ancient authorities, like tie gennim Sherim and 
Hai ben Sherira (“ Teshubot ha-Ge'owim,” ed. Har- 
kavy, No. 376; Isatul di Trani, “ ITa-Makria‘,” No. 
86; *Teshmbot Ge’onim Kadmonin,” ed. Casset, No. 
87, Berlin, 1343), Samuel ben Jacob YHN3, of Kabez, 
anthor of Arabie rules for Slanchtering (sco Stein- 
schneider in Geiger, “,Jüd. Zeit.” ii, 76), Israel vn 
Abba Mai of Marseilles (* "Ittur,” ed, Warsa 
6ör; comp. “Halakot Gedolot,” eu. Warsaw, ib; 
cd. Hildesheimer, p. 397), and others, testify 10 this 
fact, Ttisalso evidens From the statement of these 
authorities that Simeon Kayyara’s chief sources 
were the “She’eltot” of R. An of Shabla and the 
“ Halakot Pesukot” of Yehudai Gaon. 

The Hildesheimer elition of tie “Halakot Gedo- 
1ot,” Index, p. 140, gives no less thınn eighty-three 
passages iu which the “Siie’eltot” has been cited 
(Reifmann, in * Bet Talmud, ” iii. 1112 seq., gives 109 
Dassuges); and it has in addition more than forty lit- 
eral though wnacknowledged quotations from this 
same source. Ihisinore diffienlt to trace malerial bor- 
towed from Yehudat Gaon's “Ilalakot Pesukot,” 
since the original form of that work has 
been lost. A comparison with the 1c- 
daetion of Yehudai Gaon’s composi- 
tion, which has been preserved as the “ Halakot Pesu- 


kot" or * Hilkot Re’u” (ed. Schlossberg. Versailies, 


Sources, 


1886), shows that most of the hakıkot in that recen- 
sion are found ie the “ IIalakot Gedolot,” althaugh 
they deviate from it botlı in wordingand in arrange- 
maut. Simeon Kayyara, however, used yet another 
recension of the “Halnkot Pesukot,” and at times 
eites both. There were of course other sources at his 
disposal which have not been preserved. Not 
does the fact that both the “ She’eltot” and tl 
lakot Pesukot” were uscd, but also certain passnges 
in the “ Halakot Geudolot” of themselves, prove tat 
the work was composed ahont the year 825, appar- 
ently at Sura, sinee many explanatious and usages 
of the “ Halakot Gedolot ” are elsewhere eited under 
the names of Geonim of that place. 

In the course of time the “ Halakot Gedolot” u, 
derwent many changes. In Spain and in North 
Africa the legal deeisions of the Geonim were ineor- 
porated into the book, aud its whole appearumee was 
so changed that gradually a different recension was 
developed. The original or Babylonian redaction 
exists in printed form in the editions of Venice (1549), 
Anısterdam (1762), Viesen (1810), etc.,aud Onally in 
that of Warsaw (1874, with unindex of passages aud 
notes by 8. A. Traub). This redaction was used by 

the Babylonian geonim and by the 

Interpre- German and nortbern Freuch schol- 
tations and ars; for the citations of the Iatter 
Redactions. from the “Halukot Gedolot,” which 

work they ascribe to Yehudai Gaon, 
refer to thisreceusion. Tlie second or so-called Span- 
ish redaction (N!DSDN MAIN) exists in a manıı- 
script in the Vaticun, and has been edited by 
Hildesheimer in the eolleetion of the Mekize N 
damim (Berlin, 1888-92). The material of this re- 
cension is much richer and more comprehensive, 
since it rontaius many passages from the Talmnd, 
innemopie introduetory words (* simanim”), the order 
of the weekly lessons, and, most important ofall, legal 
deeisions of the Geonim, usually indicated by the 
tern“ shedar “hesent”), which are lacking in {he 
carlier redaction (sce I. Hildesheimer, “Die Vatica- 
nische Handschrift der Halachoth Gedoloth,” in 
* Beilage zum Jahresberichte des Rabbinerseminars 
zu Berlin,” 1885-96, und Schorr in * He-Haluz,” xil. 
160). The first guon of whom a *teshubah ” is men- 
tionel in this recension is Yehudai Gaon; the last, 
Zemalı ben Paltoi (d. 890). Tpstein has conchuded, 
accordingly, that this redaction was made, or sniber 
ünished, about the year 900, in some place where the 
respoudence with the 
Babylonian seniinaries. as either in Spain or 
in northern Afrien—probably in Kairwan, the center 
of Talmu studies atthat time. Evidence in favor 
of Kairwan is supplied by a passage in the ® Hala- 
kot Gedolot ” (ed. Hildesleimer, p. 175), which ıneu- 
tions a usage as being common among the “Bene 
Afrika”; for it is kaown that “ Afrika” Frequently 
ennnotes Kairwaa. Fron northern Afriea or Spain 
this receasion was carried into Italy: it was used by 
the scholars of tliese tlıree countries; and all of them 
regardel Simeon Kayyara as its author. 

I the twelfth contu) 'y tbe recensiou was brought 
to northern France, and in the thirteenth to Ger- 
many, where it is sometimes cited by the scholars of 
both countries as “ Halıkot Gedolot shel Aspamia” 
{see R. Tanı, “Seler ha-Yashar,” No. 509; “Or Za- 


® 
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rua,”B, M. No. 976; Sauh. No.28), Ou the other 
hand, the Baby lonian redaction in tlie thirteenth con- 
tury renched Italy, where it was nsed by Isaialı di 
Tran (see “ Ha-Makria‘,” No. 31). 

v: A, Fostein, in a-@orei 


Fesuuhot hast 
u Henn 


A frequent Jewish ily name, spelled 
” and found in forms, such as 
It is an abbreviation formed from the ini- 
tialsof ihe name * Kohen Zedek ” (y’2), und has been 
used since the seventeenth century. or perliaps sone- 
what earlier, asan epithet of the supposeil descend- 
ants of Aaron. The collocarion is most lik 

vived from Melchizedek (“king of righteonsuess ”), 
who is called “the priest [* kohen ”] ofthe most I 
God” (Gen. xiv. 18), or perhaps from Ps. exx 
*Let thy priests be «lothed with righteon 
Er zedek 91.” 

TE tw reading is correct, this abbrevintion aceurs 
on a tombstone, dated 1336, in the cemetery of 
Prague (Hack, “Die Familien Prag’s.” p. 175); it is 
found also on a tombstone of the year 1618 ju Frank- 
fort-on-tbe-Main (M. Hovowitz, * Die Inschriften des 
‚Alten Friedhofes der Israclitischen Gemeinde zu 
Frankfurt-a.-M.” 1901, p. 63), in the books of the 
Soneino family of Prague of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (Zunz, *Z, G.” p. 262), and in one of the pref- 
aces to Shabbetliaf ben Mei ha-Kohen’s notes on 
the ITasien Mishpat (Amsterdam, 1863). Sce Conen. 
D. 


KAZIMIERZ. 


KEAN, EDMUND: juglish actor; born in 
London Nov. £ (1), 1787; «ied at Richmond, ncar 
London, May 13, 1383. ITe was the untural son of 
Aaron Keuu, a Jew (Stirling, “Old Drury Lane.” 
ii, 131). Contempormy writers have alluded £ro- 
quentiy to Kean’s Jewish physiognomy. Kean was 
deserted by his mother in infaney and was reared 
by.a Miss Tidswell, while Iıis unele Moses gave him 
perfunctory instruction in animicry 1801, 
Koan appeared in * King John” as Prince Artlınr to 
the King John of Kemble and the Constanee of Mıs. 
Sieldens. Finding his mother, Keuu went into the 
provinces with her; Inter he was adopted by a Mrs. 
. but ran away in 1808 and joived a (uveling 
us, in which he broke both his legs. On hisreeov- 
'y he was summoned to Windsor to recite before 
theking. Refusing an offer to join the Drury Lane 
Theatre on the ground of Inek of experience, he 
traveled throngli the provineial towns, at one time 
with Mrs, Siddons. The turning-point of Keun’s 
career occurred on Nov. 14, 1813, when his aeting 
drew the attention of Dr. Amold, a direetor of the 
Drury Lane Tlieatre, who engaged him for three 
yerrs at a salary vanging from eight to twelve 
zuineas weekly. On Jan. 26, 1814, Rean appeareil 
in “The Merchant of Venice.” 1lis performance of 
the part made him famons immedintely. Te took 
tank as the Arst actor of the day, and even displaced 


Sce Cnacow. 


Jeho Philip Kenble, whose powers were now de- 
years he nutintaiued his posi- 
tion. but in 1825 was Inude corespondent inadivoree 
suit institured by Alderman Cox, and when he next 
appenred before Ihe Public he was hooted fl the 
from this perierl his popularity seusibly de- 


In 1820 Rean went to America, and appeare iu 
New York Nov. 2%). Ile scored great successes in 
New York, Boston, and Philulelphiu. In 1825 here- 
ien to escape the unpopularity which 
ted, but Boston mobbed aud stoned 
him, and he had to be smuggled out of tho city at 
vieht. ITe remnineıl in Americn, however, to the 
end of 18%; on his retum to England he weuß ca 
el, but dissipation had wrecked | 
an on March 25, 1833, he broke down while 
ner Othello to the Zugo ol his son Charles. Hu 
dieil a Tew.weeks Inter, Ko wasa master of bigh- 
tensioned emotion. Tu level scones he was very in- 
Te was adnıirably alapted for such ehar- 
acters as Shylock, Othello, and Richard TI]. ‚Romeo, 
as he himself confessed, was beyond his powei 
BINLIOGRAPIY: J Dorn, Zn and About, Dray Lane. \ 


Iomdn. 1SSL7 Bioemgohy, of {ng Trtich Stage, RE. Im 
Pröctor, Life u Elmund Rem, 2 halley, 


Ye on aeenturennf Blnmnkl Kenn. 188, Diet, Ni. 
tinmal Biog. xax. BS-Wb: () Ctambares Ciilovetie: si 
E . Ma. 


KECSKEMET. Seo Huscarr, 


KEDAR: One of tlıe sons of Ishinael (Gen. xxv. 
13; I Chron. 3.29). The ame is also applied in 
Scripture 10 the tribe tlnt sprang from him, auıl is 
Hikewise used for (he Bedouins generally, whose 
‚characteristie traits are aserilnx] to Kedar (Camt, 
Isa. xxi. 16, xl. 11, Ix. 7; Jen. il. 10, xlis. 28; 
Ezek. xwvii, 20). Wie 'y little is known of 
Kedar, the head of the tr his posterity, enlted 
also the “Bene Kela” (Isa. xxi. 17), aredescribed 
as barbarons riles in connection with Mesech. 
“Wo is me,” says the Psulmist (Ps. exx. 5), “tlnt 
1 sojoun in Mescch, tan I dwell ju tlıe tents of 
Kei "  Accortling to other passages, they appear 
to have been rich iu Nocks of sheep and gonts, in 
which they taded with the Syrians (Ezek, xxvil, 


Al; der. 49). Theydweltin tents of black hair 
(Cant, n the midst of the wilderness of Arabia, 
and were known as skilful archers (Isa. 12). 

y also settled in villages or towns (| shi, 


‚cording to Mohammedan tradition, Kedar 
(“ Kaidhar”) was (he ancestor of Mollammed; andit 
is through him that Mohammed's descent is trace 
to Ishma«l (Caussiu de Perceval, * Essai,” i. 175). 

+ n. B. P. 

KEDESHAH (plural, Kedeshot): The kede- 
shot were sacred Prostitutes attached to the Temple 
as priestesses ol Aslıtoreth or Astarte, The worship 
of Ashıtoretli was introdneed by Solomon (I Kings 
xi. 5): and it fs possible that the obsceue rites con- 
nected tberewith were practised near the Temple, 
wbieh was praetically a chapel royal while the king- 
dom lasted. It is even state that Tamar adoptedl 
the professional dress of a kedeshah to ensnare Judah 
(Geu. xxxviüi, 21). The male counterparts of the 
kedeshat, the keleshim, are mentioned in the reign 
of Rehoboam (I Kings xiv. 24); they were removed 
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by Asa (db. xv. 12) and by Jehoshaphat (2. xxii. 47); 
and Josiah even found it necessary to break dowu 
their houses at tlıe time of his reforms (IF Kings 
7). Hosca (iv. 14) refers to kedeshot. The 
Deuterononie legislation, which represcnts Josiah's 
reformation, deelared against the practise of such 
rites. “There shall be no kedeshah of Ihe daug] 
ters of Israel, nora kadesh of the sons of Isract” 
(Deut, xxiii, 18, Iebr.). It is doubt£ul, however, 
wliether the rites were altegelher abolished; for 
Ezekiel gives a full account of them, obviousiy 
from scenes witnessed during his lifetime (Ex 
N 86-48). It is even probabte that there was 

reversion t0 tlose rites by Jchoiaktnm (II Kings xsiü. 

37), Jehoiachin (ib. v. 9), and Zedekialı (dd. 19). 

16 has been suggested by Tacabs that the Nerwisıs 

were tlie desceudants of these kedeshot. 

Pa ionmarnyz sagobs, Sttien in Bibliend Archeeologn, pr. 
Gar, J. 
KEDUSHSHAH (lit. “holiness”): The third 

benedietion of the “Anıidalı is ealleil * Holiness of ıhe 

Name” (R. H. iv. 4), to distioguish it from “ Holi- 

ness of the Day,” the benedietion which refers to 

the Sabbath ora festival; but “ Kedushshah ” in pop- 
uhr speech meuns tie body of the Third Benedie- 
tion, as reeitedl aloud by the reader in the ‘Ansidah, 
with tlie responses, in which the congregation joins. 

Of responses there are at leust tlıree: (1) “Holy 

holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is 

full of his glory” (Isa. vi. 3); (2) “Blessed be tlıe 

‚glory of the Lord from bis place” (Ezek. iii. 12): (8) 

“Pe Lord sball veign for ever, even thy God, O 

Zion, untoall generations. Praise yethe Lord ” (Ps, 

exivi. 10). In the Additional Service for Sabbatlıs 

and festivals, and in all the Atonement services, 
there are two furtber responses, evidently of later 
rigin: (4) “Heur, O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
* Lord is One,” and (5) “I am the Lord your God.” 
The privilege of joiuing in these responses is con- 
sidered to be among the chiel indnecmeuts for wor- 
shiping in public. The authorities speak of tlıree 
kinds of Kedushshot—the Kedushshah Me’ummat, 
the Kedushshah Meyushshab, and tie Kedushshah 
de-Siedur, each of which has a separate history (for 

which see Zunz, “G. V.” p. 382 [2d cd., Note D), 

and Baer’s * Prayer-Book"). 

'Tlie slortest form of the Kelushshah, that for 
work-days and for the afternoons of Sablutlıs and 
festivals, runs thus: 

Reader: “ We will allow Thy Name in this world, 
as they hallow it in the heavens on higlı [so the 
Germans; the Sephardim use words nearly like the 
German form for the Adklitional Service for Sab- 
bathıs]; as it is written by the hand of Tly prophet: 
‘And onecalls to the other and says’ ”: 

gation: Resp. 1; 

Reader: “Opposite to them they say [Sephardie 

form, “ praise and say "]”: 


Reader: 
thus»: 
Congregation: Resp. 8. 
In the Moming Service for Sabbaths and festivals 
the Germans enlarge the intronetion to the secand 
and third responses in a devout and poetic vein; 


while their Kedushshah for the Additional of Bab- 
batlsand festivals runs thus: 


“We will revere and sanetifs Thee, as in the secret whisper 
of Uie Holy Seraphiun, wo sonetily Tiiy Naıne in holiness, as it 
iswriten ...” tResp.D. "OL HIS Plors the earıh Is full; 
His ministers ask euch other, Where is the place of Uis arlory ? 
Oppesite .. .” (Nesp, 2. "May He frum His place tum in 
erey and sbotr fuvor 10 (be people Wo unify His 


One, our King: One, our Saviour; Fe will proclaim 10 us in 
Hs inerey again in Ihe prasenee of all Mat iveth ; 10 be yon 


Goa” (Mesp. 5. “And in Thy huly words . est. 3 
The Sephardim introduce (le first response iu te 
Additional Service thus: 
“The erown [*keter"), O Lord, our God, he angels, Une 
rongs on high, offer to Ther ; also'Tny people Isa a 
guthered belowz ull of them, as one, sound ıhe "Türke Holy 


10 Thee, as it is written,” etc. The HasıDım 
‚at. Russlan Jews have adapted this 


Sephardie and the & 


Form. among olber fentures of the Sephardie vital. 
After tie hıst fesponse {he reader procen 
wmeGerman ritual: " Toall generntions we will teil of Fly 


10 all eiernity we will fy Thy holiness 
'e, onr King, shall never eease from our Meurh 
Thon art a great anı holy Gol and King; blessed . . 
Among tie Sephardiı tbe reader proceeds with (be benecdk 
a5 in Ihe stlent pruver. 

Neither (he Misbnah in the above-cited section, 
nor the Babylovian Talmud, which (Meg. 176) sets 
forth ihe order and contents of all the benedictions, 
nor thıe Palestiniuu Talmud says anytliog about the 
responses; and the references in Mishmah and Gi 
mara to the “ Holiness of the Name” would be sati: 
fiel by the benedietion in the silent prayer: “Thon 
art holy aud Thy Name is holy, and the Holy Oncs 
praise Thee every day; Selah; blessed ... . bethe 
Holy God.” But it is highly probable that the r 
spousive Kedushshah ia the modern sonse is very 
old, and that it was knowo to Iillel and Shamınaı 
for it could not have been introduced Jater on with- 
out enusing a dispute that would have left its traces 
in the Talmud. Moreover, the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Ber. v. 4), in referring to tlıa passage in Ezekiel 
known as“ Ofannim” (wheels), speaks of a benetlic- 
tion before the morning Shema‘ in which the Airst 
uud second responses are introduced as coming from 
two classes of augels: this passage must therefore 
have been ‚ten in or before tlıe third century, 
probably in order (0 give to tie private worshiper 
some substitute for the Kedushshah, which is re- 
eited only in public. An idea of the importauce at- 
tached te it may be gathered from the statement 
(Sotah 49a), * Since thedestruction of the Temple the 
world is sustained by the Kedushshah.” Moreover, 
the * Tiniee Holy ” is found fu te earliest Christian 
rituals, and must have been borrowed by the Church 
from the Syuayogue atan early day (see Dipasca- 
La and Lirunsr). 

In theSiddur of R, Amram not only is ihe Kedust- 
shah fully developed, but much space is given to 
wildly legendary eompositions, for the use nf those 
who miss hearing it at ihe synagogue. The collec- 
tion “Aud a Redeemer cometh to Zion,” in which 
the vorses comuiniag the three responses (Ex. sv. 
% taking the place of the third) are reeited along 
with an Aramaic paraphrase, was put at the end of 
the morning services to console those who miss te 


Kedushshah. 
a LN.D. 
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KEEFAR-NAHUM. Sec Ospennaun. 

KEFAR-SALAMA (OAPHAR-SALAMA): 
Scene of Nicanor's nnsnecessful attack upon Judas 
Maceabeus (IMnce. vi. 31; comp. Josephus. “ Ant.” 
The exact site is somewhat donbtfnl. 
'eseverulnaunes of placesiu modern Palestine 
between Jafla and Jerusalem wbich may be identi- 
fied with thisone. Kefar-Salaına has been supposedl 
to be identieal with the Carva Saliuı mentioned just 
before the Crusades as being near Ramtch, where 
later was a casa) of the Kuiglts Hospitalers It has 
been Sdeutifled also with the Kefar Shalem nen- 
tioned fu tie Talınud (Ab. Zaralı 31a); but this Iat- 
ter is regarded by Neubauer as tie place Sallmı near 
which Jobn was baptizing (John iti. 23). 


, Gesch. 1. 19, vote: Le Strange, Pal- 
“ los. pp. HL et scy.; Neubauer, G. 2. 
: Built, Geographie des Alten Palstina, v. 1%. 


See Co: Onsas 


KEHILLAH. SIT, 
TION or. 

KEILAH (Ilebr. nbryp): 1. Acityof Judah in 
the Shephelah, commonly identified with te mod- 
ern Khurbat Kila, seven miles cast of Eleutheropolis. 
The city is fnst mentioned in the Bible in the list of 
Iudah's cities “in the valley ” (Josh. xv. 4). Tlie 
city, threntened by tie Philistines, was taken by 
David (T Sam. 1. 1-18). Nelemiah (ii. 17, 18) 
ineidentally mentions Keilih, haning among those 
who assisted iu building Ihe wall at Jerusalem the 
yulers of the two parts into which uhe eity was 
divided in his day. 

2. A Garmite (I Chron. iv. 19). His name was 
more properly Abi nbyp an). Teis 
mentioned In a chronologieal Jist iu conjunction 
with Eshtemoa the Manchnthite as a son of Hosliah, 
the sister of Nalınm. The passage is obscure: 
“Garmite” (Hebr. Yan) occurs here only, 


I. M. 


KELIM (*Utensils”): Treatise iu the Mishvah 
and in the Tosefta, dealing chiefly with a more 
preise definition of tie zules in Ley. si. 82 cl seg., 
Num. xiy. 14 et sey.,and 3 20 ci sg. The name 
“ Keliin ” is found in the Mishnah itself (Kelim xxx. 
4). In most editions of the Mislnah, and in the 
Tosefta, this treatise stands first ia the series Toho- 
rot, and is divided into thirty ehupters, containi 
‚phs. 

‚nds of unelean things (“ abot ha- 
tum’ot”)} which defle men and vessels when these 
touch them, but not when carried ($ 1). Different 
degrees of wucleanness, the hishest being that. of 
eorpse, which defiles everything in the same room 
with it (88 2-4). The ten degrces of unefeunnese in 
connection with the person ($ 5). The ten degrees 
of sanctity—fron the Holy Lund to the Holy of 
6-9). 
.: Utensils of wood, leather, bone, and glass 
that can become unclean; those tat can not. How 
earthen vossels may become unelean ($ 1). How 
‚ge an carthen vessel must be hefore it becomes 
susceptible of defilement (32), Eartlıen vessels that 
Sy not become unclean ($8 3-6); those that can { 
8) 
Ch, ii, 


How large a hole mist be made in au 


unclean earthen vessel in order to sender it clean 
(88 1-9). Conditions under which a vessel ccases 
10 be legatly a “uteusil,” and becomes, therefore, 

incapable of defilement (8% 3-8). 
Ch. iv.: Details concerning broken cartlenware 
vesscl. How long earthen vessels may be used 
before they shonkl be discarded as 

Clean and Hiable to defilenent, 


Unclean Ch. v.: The size and duration ofan 
Earthen- oven in regan toits Jiability to defile- 
ware. ment ($1); thesizeof a fireplaoe($ 2). 


Further details concerning ovens (&$ 
3-6). How ndefiled oven may be puritiedl (&8 7-9). 
The oven of Aklınai; the bakiug-holes of the Arabs 
theoven of Ben Dinat ($10). Stone and metal oveus 


Further details eoneeruing ovens 
and fireplaces; how tlıe Nuzarite fireplaces in Jeru- 
salem made, 

Ch. viil.; How the oven may become unelenn, 
and wben its contents also become unclean (£$ 1-11). 

Ch. ix. : Regulations concerning objeets which are 
contained within other objects (e.9., Bquids held in 
sponges), which come within the aren contaminated 
au unelean vessel, or which are in a tent contaiu- 
ing a dend body. 

Ch. x.: Vessels which, by means ofa cover fastencd 
over them (comp. Num. xix. 15), protect their con- 
tents from defilemens($$ 1, 7-8). Howsuchacover 
must be secnred to the vessel (&$ 2-6), 

Ch. xi.-xHi.: Metal vessels that can be defiled 
and metal vessels that can not. 

Ch. xiv.: How large metal vessels must be be- 


fore they are linble to defilement ($ 1). Other kinds 
of metal utensils, some of which 

Metal can become unelean, while others 
Vesseis. can not ($$ 2-6) When u metal ves- 


sel that has been broken becomes 
clean agalı (X$ 7-3). 

Ch. xx. : The shapes and stzos in vessuls ot wood, 
leather, bone, and glass which reuder them Hable to 
defilement. In this eouncetion ib is state hat all 
copies of the Seriptures, with (he exception nf thnt 
iu the forecourt of the Temple, rendered the lands 
unelean. 

Ch. svi. 
wooden uten: 


The period of time after which various 
may become unelean (83 1-3); tlie 


period after wich various nionsils of lenther mny 
become unelean (9 4). 
uteasi 


An enumeration of different 
some of which can become uneleau, while 
8). 

© of the hole in varjons utensils 
render tem clean. The dates, olives, 
ete., used as measures must be of 
mechun size ($$ 1-8). In this connection it is noterl 
that botlı eubit measures in the Temple were larger 
han those in use st the time of Moses ($ 9). Fur- 
ther details concerning mensures (&8 10-19). Vos- 
sels made from the skins of marine animals, except- 
ing the seal, can not become unclean (8 13). Other 
utensils. Resarding utensils made for purposes of 
deceit, R. Johanan 1, Zakkai says: “Wo is me 
if I mention these ihings [beenuse many may thus 
learn how ihey are made}! Wo is me if I mention 
them not [because it must be known how such uten- 
sils are 0 be used t0 avoid deßlement] 1” 
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Ch, xviii : Beds aud other objects which may 
become unclean (ırough “midras” (.e., throngh 
Iying, sitting, or steppiug upon them), 

Beds and and the various utensils which may 
Furniture. become unelean in olher ways. 

Ch. xsi.; On composite utensils— 
1ooms, plaws, saws, and earpenters’ presses. 
x On tables, benches, bridal scats, ete. 
: Enumeration of those articles use in 
R } may become unelean, Difierenee be- 
tween their amelennness when so used and their un- 
clenmmess when used as seats, 

Ch. xxiv.: On those thiugs which, according to 
their composition, become thrii le to defilement. 

Ch. xxv.: The outside and the inside, the stands, 
edges, and handles of utensils. Utensils may be- 
cume unclcan werely by being intended fora certain 
pırpose, losing their unclenuness only when a ma- 
terial chinge is made in Ihem. 

Ch. xxvi.: On sundals, pouches, skins, and cover- 
ings. Cases in which te mere inteution to use cer- 
tain vessels for eertain purposes renders them un- 
elean; other vessels that can not become unclean 
beenuse of such intention. 

ol, viii.: How large elothing, sacks, 
skins, ete,, must be in order to become capable of 

defilement; further details concerning 


Clothing. uneleanness in these and similar ob- 
jects, 
Ch. xsix.: To what extent a cord shares the un- 


eleanness of the object to which it is attached; de- 
tails ooncerniug the measuring of cords. Partieu- 
lars concerning tlıe dimensions of the handle of an 
ax, ola spade, etc. 

Ch, xxx.: Resulations couceruing utensils of 
glass. The treatise coneludes with au exchmntion 
otR. Jose: “Hail to tie, O Keiim! Thou began- 
est with ‘Impure" and endest with *pure.'” This 
sentenes is of interest as showing that Ke] 
its present form was written before Judah Ia-Nusi, 
since Jose belongs to the generation next to the last 
of the Tamvainı, 

In the Tosefta the treatise Kelim, probably be- 
enuse of Ätssize, isdivided into three parts (* babot ”), 
comprising twenty-fvechaptersiaall. 
The Tosefta Kelim contaius muelı that 
may serve to elueidate the Mishnah; 
for example, in Tosef., 3. R.i. 14 the exegeticat 
basis of Mishnah 1. 8 is given. Especially na 
worthy is the sayiug of R. Jose (B..M. v. 2), which 
to explain the contrmdietion between I 
. 26 and 11 Chron. iv, 5. 

Bipnooranv: 2. Frankel, Hodegeticu in Mischnam. p. 208, 
ec, 1300 

FR 4ZL 

KELLER, NAPHTALI: Austriau scholar; 
born at Tarmow, Galicia, Jan. 25, 1934; died at 
Rofanu, Moravia, Aug. 5, 1865: son of Isracl Men- 
del Keller, a well-to-do innkeeper. Naphtali as 
& mere youth practised speaking Hebrew wit his 
friend M, Weissmann and began to write poems 
in that language. He also acquired a certain 
amount of modem culture by wenns of Hebrew 
edluentimat Mterature. After losiog iu business 
{he marriage portion given him by his father-in- 
law, he went with his wife and four chiklren to 

yvıl-z0 


Tosetta. 


Vienna, and there eked out a toilsome existence asa 
broker. 

In 1864 he published with great care and impar- 
dality the ürst volume of the Hebrew periodical 
Bıxkensst. In uıe spring of 1865, on the advice of 
his plıysician, he went to RoZnau, & watering-place, 
to seok relief from an illuess which had attacked him 
in the previous year; but he died tliere. 

Keller was the anthor oE two stories: (1) “Sullam 
ha-Fazlahah,” written in imitation of the “David 
Barmay ” or ‚Julius Rodenberg, and first prioted in 
“TIn-Maggid” (1863), and (2) “Debek lo Tob,” a 
tale of Galician Jewish life, which first appenred in 
“Bikkurim " (1888). These stories were published at 
w in 1880 under the colleetive title “Sippure 


et. seg.; Sant. Jahr 
. welssuwumn, in Za= 


M. Sc. 


KELLNER, LEON: Austrian scholar; bora at 
Tarmow 1859. He studied Bible aud Talmud up to 
the age of eighteen, then academie subjects at the 
Jewish Theological Seninary of Breslau and at the 
gyınnasium of Bielitz, and subsequentiy Germanie 
philology, especially English, at the University of 
Vienna (Plı.D. 1884), In 1890 ha became privat- 
docent in English philology at the Unfversity of 
Vienna, being at the same time professor at a *Real- 
schule” in Vienna. In 1904 hie was appointed as- 
sistant professor of English language and litera- 
ture at tlie University of Ozernowitz. 

Kellner’s works iuelnde an edition of Cuxton's 
“Blanchardyu and Eglantine” (for the Barly Eng- 
lishı Test Society), 1890: “Historical Outlines of 
English Syntax,” London, 1992; “Shakespeare,” 
Leipsic, 1900; “Ein Jahr iu England,” Stuttgai 
1900; and n new edition of Thieme’s “ Englisches 
Wörterbuch,” Brunswick, 1908. 8 


KELMER MAGGID. ‘ee Moses Isaac or 
CHELN. 

KELTER, ARTHUR: American atblete; born 
in New York city March 3,1869; went to San Frau- 
cisco, Cal., wlen nioe years old. Kelter became a 
gyınnast and also took up roller-skating asa profes- 
sion. He holds the record for jumping on skates, 
which he established at San Francisco in 1887, when 
in a competition he eleared twenty-two chairs at 
one jump. Kelter was the wiuner of the all-ronnd 
gyınnastic competition of the state of Califoruin for 
five years in succession (1887-91), and in 1890 he 
also won the wrestling champfousbip of that state nt 
125 Ibs. Subsequentiy Kelter took to running, 
jumping, pole-vanlting, and putting the shot. 

In Oct., 1897, Kelter accepted the management of 
the new Manhattan Athletie Club in New York eity, 
and retained his position until the club closed its 
doors. He then tonk churge of ıhe Educational 
Alliance Gymnasium, New York, where he has been 
active during the past five years, He is now en- 
gaged as a professional wire-walker. 

A FHV 

KEMPNER, FRIEDERIRE: German poet; 
bora at Opatow, Posen. June 25. 1836; died at Frie- 
derikenhof Feb. 28. 1901. She early developed nn 


BinlaoGgarny: Bikkurin 
huch für Israeliten, 180-6, 
Muynid, 1889. 
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interestin general Itmanitarian questions and espe- 
ojally In hygieue, and urgentiy advocated Ihe iutro- 
Auction of morgues aud eremntories, and the abo- 
lition of solitaty confinement, Some years before 
her deatlı she was stricken witlı blinduess. She re- 
sided on her estate of Friederikenhof, near Reichs- 
tbal, where she wrote: * Geliehte,” 2d cd., Breslau, 
152 (Frequently republished); “ Novellen,” 1801; 
“Deukschrift über die Nothwendigkeit einer Ge- 
setzlichen Einführung vou Leicheuhiluseru,” 1967 
(republished five times); “Nettelbeck als Patriot 
und Kosmopolit,” a novel, 1803; and the following 
dramas: *Berevice,” 1360; “Rudolf der Zweite,” 
1867; “ Antigonos,” 1890. 

BıpLio elmmer. Lerikan Dentscher Diehter und 


Prosuisten des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, p. 400; Allg. 
Zeit, des Jud. March 18, 1004. ri 
8. M.K 


KEMPNER, GABRIEL: Polish jurist und 
author; bormat Kalisz, Poland, July 4, 1855, After 
having finished his currieulum at Kalisz he studied 
law in the University of Warsaw, where he was 
graduated. 

Kempner has written Iyric verses and translated 
the works of Heine, Richepin, Shelley, De Amieis, 
Ibsen, and others, und also Byron's “ Maufred,” Pon- 
surd’s “ Enamored Lion,” and Falda’s “ Talisman.” 
He is the dramatie eritic of the “Przeglad Tygod- 
niowy.? 

mn, S. Po. 

KEMPNER, MAX (pseudonyns: Max 
Hochstädt, Max Kempner-Hochstädt, ok 
art): Germau author; born at Biesiau Mar 
1863. He Degan his literany oareor when twenty 
five, with a volume of poems, “Buch der Liebe,” 
published in 1888. His next venture was “ War- 
beck, "a tragedy, published ja 1801. Then followed 
“Briefe dor Zeitgenossen” (139%); “ Feine Havanna ” 
(1893); “Stinden Unserer Gesellschaft” (1894); “ Stu- 
dierten-Proletarier” (1994); “ König Rhampsinit” 
(operetta, 1994); “Uusere Lieblinge” (1895); “ Me- 
dea” (drama, 1895); “Harakiri” (drame, 1895 
“Mon Plaisir” (1896); “P. Kınflt” (comedy, 18% 
“Der Herr von Pilsnitz.” (faroe, 1998); “ Die Jahres. 
zeiten ” (dramatie poem, 189%): “Dorwwskys Ehe- 
glück ” (1899). At present (1901) Keimpuer is editor 
of the “ Grosse Modenwelt” and publisher of“ Mode 
und Haus.” 

Dintigoraprır ı Adalbert yon Baostein, Das Tihngste Deutsch 

Taua, 10L, p. 31 EN. 


KEMPNER, STANISLAW ALEXAN- 
DER: Polish economist and publieist; bom in 
1857 at Kalisz, Poland; studied law in the University 
o£ Warsaw, and was gradunted thence in 1882, 
While at the university he employed purt of Lis 
time during 1879-81 in jenrnalism. He subse- 
quently became chief elitor of the “Gazeta Hand- 
lowa,” which he still (1904) eoudueisand in which he 
publishes numerous political and economie artieles. 
Kempner is specially active in matters couceruing 
commerce and commercial associations. Fe takes 
alively interest also in te welfuze and reform of 
the Tews. 

Among the numerous writings of Kempner are: 
*Biswärck,” a political sketeh (1890); “Money” 


(4897); and “Monelary Crises,” au geonomie sketch; 
and he has also consributed many important artieles 
on different subjects to various eneyelopedias, He 
is cocditor of tle “Encyklopedja Powszechna” 
and of the “Encyklopedya Roluieza,” und editor 
of the economic deparsment of the “Ilustrated Uni- 
versal Eneyelopedin.” 

mn 8. Po. 

KENAZ (np): 1. Son of Eliphaz, and grandson 
of Esau; oncof the dukes of Edon (Gen. xxaxvi. 11, 
16,42). Hisclau, ealled “the Kenizzite” (pm), is 
mentionedonceonly, after the Kenites (Gen. xv. 19). 
2. A desoondans of Judah, and father of Othniel (I 
Chrou. iv. 18). “Father” here certainly menns “an- 
estor”; for Otliniel’s elder brother, Cnleb (Indges 
i. 18), issevoral times called “tlıe Kenizzite ” (A. V. 
“ Kenezite,” Num. 6, 14), that 
is, “ descendant of Kenaz.” 8. A grandson of Calob 
(I Olıron. iv. 19). 

BC. NM. Sem 

KENEDEUS. Sce ADIABENE, 


KENESET HA-GEDOLARH, Sce Srnacocun, 
GREAT. 
KENEZITES. See Krnaz, 


KENITES.--Biblical Data: A tribe of Pales- 
tino, mentioned in the time of Abraham as possess- 
ing a part of the promised land (Gen. xv. 19). At 
the Exodus it juhabited the vieinity of Sinai and 
Horeb; and to it belonged Jethro, the father-in-Iaw 
of Moses (Judges i. 16). In Ex. il. 1 Jethro is 
said to have been “priest of Midian ” aud a Mican- 
ite (Num, iv. 39); hence the couchusion seeis justi- 
fied that tie Michauites and Kenites are identical. 
The Kenites joummeyed with the Israelites to Pales- 
tine (Tudges i. 16); nad their enoampment, apurt 
from the Jatter’s, was noticed by Balaam (Num. 
xxiv. 21-22). 

At a later period some of the Kenites sepurated 
from their bretlren in tie south, and went to north- 
ern Palestine (Judges iv. 11), where they existed in 
the time of Saul. The kindness which they had 
shown to Isracl in the wilderness was gratefully 
vonembered. “ Ye showed kindauss to all ıhe chil- 
Iren 0£ Tsraet, when they eame up out of Egypt,” 
said Saul to them (I San. xv. 8); and so not only 
were they spared by hin, but David allowed them 
to sliare iu the spoil that lie t00X Irom the Amlek- 


« BP. 
— Critical View: According to tlıe eritienl in- 
terpretation of tlıe Biblical data, the Kenites were & 
la settled on the southern border of Judah, origi- 
nally more advanced in arıs than the Hebrews, and 
from whom the latter !carneı much. Inthetiment 
David the Kenii finally incorporated into the 
tribe of Judah (1 Sam. xxx. 20; conıp. dd. xxvil. 10). 
Their eponymonsancestor was Cain (Kain), 10 whose 
descendants J in Gen, iv. attributes theinvention of 
the art of working bronze and iron, the uso of in- 
struments of music, ete, Sayce has iuferred (in 
Hastings, “ Diet. Bible,” s.0.) tat the Kenites were 
a tribe of smiths—a view to which J’s stateiments 
would lend support. 

Jetlro, priest of Midian, and father-in-w of 
Moses, is sail (Indges i. 16) 10 have been u Kenite, 
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This indicates that the Kenites originally formel 
part of the Midianite tribe or tribes. In Ex. xviii 
13 &i seg., according to E, Jethro initiates Moses auıl 
Aaron into the worshbip of Yawır. Several modern 
schokes believe, in eonsequence of this statement, 
that Yırwir wagn Kenite deity, aud tat from the 
Kenites through the ageney of Moses his worship 
passed to the Israelites, This view, first proposei 
by Guillany, afterward independent!y by Tiele, and 
more fully by Stade, has been more completely 
worked out by Budde; and is accepted by Guthe, 
Wildeboer, H. P. Smith, and Barton. 

The Kenites, then, nomallic tribe, more 
advancel in thearts of life Lhan Israel. "Their habi- 
tat, according to tr Biblical reference to them, 
was in the Sinnitie peninsula (unless Horeb is to be 
sought in Edum), and.a part of them, Jethro 
aud his family (Num. x. 29-82; Judges 2. ii 
d with the Israelites to the nelghborhood of 
Jericho, afterward settled in the south of Judah, 
and were finally absorbeil by that tribe. 
Minnionarııy; Stade, Geschichte des Volles Terar 

., Berlit, Moore Juden In Tu almad 6 
. 31-3 rürk, 18 


real 
jurlde, Treligten 
Barton, Semitic 


@. A.B. 


iD. el 
m, pp. Brleenhe Un I, 
EiRcet 


KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN: English Chris- 


tian Hebraist; boru at Totness, England, April 4, 
1718; diel at Oxford Aug. 19, 1783. He was, at 
first, master of the “Blue Goat,” or charity, school 
at Totmess. Attincting the attention of the local 
gentry by some poems, he was sent to Wadhrm 
Oollege. Oxford, where he heeame interested in He- 
brew through the leetuves of Professor Hunt, becom- 
een 74 
tie degree of B.A. (1747), Ale took holy orders, audl 
ultimately became canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
(1770), and vicar of Mynhenyote, Cornwall (in the 
same year). Soon after he had taken bis «degree, 
Dr. Lowth suggested (1751) to him Hit le should 
do for tlie Old Testament what Mills had done for 
the New, and collect tie “ varie lecı s” of tlıe 
text. He set. to work, and iu 1758 published a pam- 
phlet on “The Study of {ho Hebrew Printed Text 
of the Old Testament,” which attracted attention, 
and case a number of persons to agree to sup- 
ply him with funds for the collection aud collation 
of Hebrew manuseripts. He began serious work 
in this direetion in 1758, after aearly 216,000 had 
been anlierfed from numerous patrons of learning, 
including the kings of Demmark and Sardinia, and 
the stadhaller of Holland. In 1760 and 1769 he 
printed reports for them on “ The Collation of the He- 
brew Manuseriptsof the Old Testament,” and in 1776 
published at Oxford the first volume of his “ Vetus 
Testanıentum”; the publiention of the second vol- 
ume, with a “Dissertatio Generalis” on the text, in 
1780, completed the work. The “Dissertatio Gen- 
eralis” was repnblisheil separately by Bruns, at 
Brunswick, in 1788 

Kenuicott’s collations were by no means thorough, 
and were Inter supplemented by De Rossi, but they 
represented the first systematic examination of the 
manuseripts, and brought. out elcarly the practical 
uniformity ol the Masoretie text. In Eugkınd his 
method of editing was attackeil by several persons, 


including Julius Bate, Fowler Comings, George 
Ilorne, and Prof. T. Ruthertford, all of whom were 
answered by Keunicolt or his friends. Ou ie Con- 
tinent his methods were severely eritieized by O, 
€. Tyelsen, and by J. D. Michaelis in his “Bihlio- 
theca Orientalis” (part 11), In Paris a number of 
letters attacking Kennicott's text were published in 
1771, and were said to have been written by a Jew 
named Dumay, who had assisterl Kennieott in his 
work: an English translation of these letters ap- 
peared in 1772. 
Birnosraruv: Dietionary of Nullonal Biography. 

m. 


KENTUCKY: One of the south central states 
of the United States; admitted in 1792. Its most 
important Jewish community is at Louisville 
(population, in 1900, 204,731, of which about 7,000 
ure Jews). "’wo brotbers named Ileymann, or Hy- 
man, from Berlin, seem to have beeu the first Jews 
iv Jouisville (about 1814). An organized Jewish 
soeiety appears in the directory for 1832: there are 
ten mares, but no family of the present time claims 
descent from them. About 1836 therearrived some 
Polish Jews from Charleston, 8. C., and some Ger- 
man Jews from Baltimore, Md., and some direct from 
Germany; they united in religion work, bought 
agraveyard, built a mikweh, and engaged a sho- 
het. A few wealthy Jews came from Richmond, 

Yn., but tlıey did not associate with the others and 
te absorben by the non-Jewish element. 

The first regular minister was J. Dinkelspiel, 
whose signature to a ventiy written “ketubah” 
dated 1841 is still shown. In 1843 the Adas Israel 
congregation was chartered; tle family names of 
its incorporators still survive. In 1848 it elected B. 
}. Gottheit as cantor and shohet, and when n secu- 
lar school was established in 1854 he became its He- 
brew teacher. In 1850 a synagogue was built on 
Fourth street between Green and Walnut streets, 
which was consumed by fire in 1866. A reywlar 
prencher, L. Kleoberg, from Elberfeld, Prussia, was 
then engaged, who remained till 1878. The secular 
school was abnndoned in 1868, in which year a tem- 
pie was finished, with a sexton's dwelling, and with 
Sabbatlı-school and meeting-rooms. In 1878 Dr. E. 
@. Hirsch became its preacher, but left in 1880, 
and, after a short juterval, was succeeded by Dr. 
‚Adolph Moses (d. 1902). The present (1903) ineum- 
bent, Dr. H. G. Enclow, for a short time Dr. Moses’ 
assistant, succeoded hin. 

Adas Israel began with the West German min- 
hag, but went further and further in the direction 
of Reform. It now uses the Union Prayer-Book, 
and has Sunday services in addition to the Sabbath 
worship. Tn 1851 the legislature granted a charter 
to “The Polistı House of Israel”; but it wus not 
until 1856 that a congregation avalled itself nf it, 
changing tlıe name to “Beth Isracl.” From 1878 to 
1881 only it had a regular preacher. 
A secession from it in 1880 0f its West 
German members led to the formation 
of tie B’rith Sholom congregation 
(Conservative), of which Dr. Tgnatius Mueller is 
tabbi and preacher, and which worsbips in perhaps 
the finest church edifice in Lowisville, at the corner 
of Second and College streets. A secession from Beth 


w 


Syna- 
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Isracl of some Russian members in 1881 led to the 
establishment of the Bali Jacob congregation. 
The Beth Israel synagogue was sold in 1894; the 
remaining members reorganizedl as ıhe Adas Jeshu- 
run congreralion, acquiring a small church build- 
ing at Ihe corner oF Chestnut and Ployd streets. 
Their nunister, Pr, S. F. Salinger, conduets a He- 
brew school for te sous of Uhe members. The old 
Brith Sholom synagogue, un First sireet, near 
Walnut street, Ias been aequired by the Anshei 
Sfard, wast of whom are out! , worship- 
ing after the ritual of the “There is also, 
besides tie five congrog 
a Russiau “M 
A. L. Zarchi of Des Moinss, on acısas mbbi for 
four eougregatious, Including this miny 

There are ab Lonisvillo au active section of (he 
Coweil of Jewish Wornen, two loilges of tle 
1.0. B. B., many lodges ot the smaller insurance 
orders, and a Young Men's Hebrew Association. A 
Jewish hospital is being built. here is a socinl 
settlement founded by Christians, tloush Jews 
share in its activities and Ihrgely contribute to its 
fands; most ofits “neighbors” are Jewish, but there 
is no traco of attempts to proselytize. 

The proportion of manufacturers and mechanies, 
jonal men (mainly lawyers), und wholesale 


and retail traders among the Jews of Lonisville is 
about the same as ja other American « but 
there are »o Jewish buukers, and te manufgetur- 


ers are maiuly distillers. There is no very great 
weulth in the city and comparatively little pov- 
erty. 

Ar L.N.D. 

Iı Owensboro, in 1865, the Adath Israel congre- 
gution was founded (present rabbi, Nathan Krasno- 
witz); at Paducah, in tlıe same year, the Temple 
Israel eongregation was established (present rabbi, 
David Alexander). Henderson hasa erngregution 
that was founded in 1879, aud Bowling Green, Lex- 
ington, aud Shelbyville havc holy day services. 
There are several smaller communities. 

Kentueky has a total popularion nf 2,147,174, 
about 12,000 being Jews, L, N. Dewsrrz, lawyor 
and scholar, isa well-kuown Jewish resident of Ihe 
State. 
BinLIOGRAPUT: 


KEPHAS. Sce Prrer. 
KERE AND KETIB. Sec Masoran. 


KEREM. See Peniopicars. 


KEREM HEMED (for the uume soo Amos v. 
11): Hebrew periodienl, edited and published in Vi- 
enna in 1833 and 1830 (vols.i.andii.)and in Prague 
from 1888 to 1948 (vols. iit. to vil.) by Sammel Löb 
GOLDENBERG, A continuation or new series was 
edited and published in Berlin from 1854 to 1856 
(vols, 10 ix.) by Senior Sachs, having ulso a 
German title, “Briefe und Abhandlungen, die Jü 
dische Literatur und die mit Ihr Verwandten Wis- 
senschaften Betreifend.” The “Kerem Hemed” 
was fütended to be the continuation.of the period- 


American Jewish Year Book. 100-1. 


ical “ Bikkure ha-“Ittim,” which ccaseıl to appear in 
1832. In the introductory statement contained in 


publication would be devotel primarily to Hebrew 
literature, and that jts articles wonld De written iu 
the forın of letters: his iden In chonsing this forın 
was. doubtless, that articles so publishell would be 
lesssubjeet to the severities of the censor. The“ Ke- 
rem Iemeit” contains studies in Biblical and Tal- 
mudical eriticisin, archeology, and poems, the Iis- 
tory of literature, and eritienl sev 
Is is opposcd to Hasielism and pilpulisma, Lhe spi 
of the Austıian Maskar.aıt being predominant, 
! Gnliehwu anna, “ Ro’ch.” published in 
ud only a short existenee‘ 


Neuhehriiveh 
Winter and Win 
anclen, JH, Di 


ec. 


rip. Guiper Im. D.3E 6,3. 
MN. Sc. 
KERMANSHAH (Pcısian, Kermanshahan ; 
Arabic, Karmisin): Capital of the Persian prov- 
ince of Ardilun, on the rond between Bagdad and 
Hamadan. Benjamio II. fownd there forty Jewish 
families (“Eight Years in Asia and Afıien,” p. 205, 
Hanover, 1859). Abont the year 1994, througi the 
perseentions of the governor Ziah al-Daulah, the 
Jewish quarter was sucked and twenty families of 
Jewish physicians became Moslems (* Jadidis "). In 
Oet., 1902, two Jews of Kermausbah were assussin- 
ateıd ncav Peruzi Abad, and the community was in 
great dunger. The mutter was taken up by the Al- 
Nance Isradlite Universelle, and representationg were 
mado to the grand vizier at Teherun. 

In 1903 there were 1,406 souls iu the Jewish eom- 
munity. The Jewish quarter is situnted near tie 
castern wall and is separated from the rest ol the 
city by a stream which carries off the general sew- 
age. There are 185 houses in the quarter; the 
Jews are not allowed to acquire property beyond 
the stream. There are tlıree syuagogues, a Tulmud 
'Torah, but no charitable society. Together with 
other non-Moslems the Jews are presiderl over by a 
“karguzar," or special envoy of the minister of for- 
eign aflairs. The community pays no special ta: 
The Jews are largely oceupied in spinning: only 
about thirty are active in commerce, In the street 
the women cover their faces with a tbin black net— 
a Bagdad custom. In case a husband divorees Ais 
wife, hemust pay her 12 tomaus (abont S12). There 
are a number of Jewish physicians in the eity. 

Near Kermanshah there are certain Iamlets which 
contain ‚Jewish families, e.9., Gavareh (13 famities), 
Kerrideh (30), Kasr (12), Zoab (18), and Barpol 
4. 

Bintionnaruv: Bassan, in Bu 


lite rninerselte, Oei., Ya, n. 230: Rev 
Hunce, 109, No.8 p. 3%: Muß, Al. Tor. 


KEROBOT (lit, “p: 
to God”; comp. Jer. x 
we-karcb”; Lev. R. xxx.: “karob u-payyetan ”; 
comp. Jastrow, “Diet.” cols. 1410 and 1419: 
A term applied to the scheme of Pıyrurin in 
the earlier part of the repetition of the morning 
“Amidah on special Sabbaths, on the Three Fos- 
tivals, and on New-Year, in the Aslıkenazie lit- 
urgy. The Neo-Hebraie verses in the repetition of 


Ana Hl, 


es Eesles de U. 
002, p. 72. 
G 


ers of approach,” d.e., 
2; Ver. Ber. 8b: “bo 


the first number Gokleuberg aumounced that the | the “‘Amidot” on the Day of Atoncment follow the 
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same sehen. 
“ KeRUBoZ,” ntiliziug the initials of the Hebrew of 
Ps. exvili, The schume developed between 
the tentb and fifteenth eenturies, as the hazzanim 
introducel their rimes into the public reeital of the 
prayer (comp. Zunz, *S. P.” pp. 60,113). R. Jacob 
ben Moses M ha-Levi of Mayence (MaHaRIL, 
1365-1427) gave the final redaction. He laid down 
the prineiple for the offielant at divine worship 
that “the tradition must not be varied in any place, 
even in rogarıl to melodies to which the people there 
are not accustomen ” (ed. Sabbionetta, p. G1b). 

The living tmdition evidences a well-grounded 
stability, as might have been expected from the 
authority attachel to MaHaRIL’s liturgieal deci- 

sions by the standard code of the 
Antiguity Shulhan'Aruk (see Moses Isserles on 
of Orah Hayyim, 619, 1). The tradi- 

Melodies. tional metodies for tie Kerobot, in 

deed, are distinguislied from all other 
strains assneigted with piyyutim ja that while the 
Iatter are usually derived from the folk-song of late 
medieval or modern Burope, the forıner have amore 
ancient charaeter of their own. This distinetion 
was already noted by Simeon b. Zemah Durau 
(“Magen Abot,” y. 5%b) about the year 1400. The 
melodies, too, which are named in the rubrie to so 
many hymus in tho older liturgies (comp. Zunz, “8. 
P,” p. 116) refer more often to verses iu the Kerobot 
than to any others. 

The scheme 0? the Kerobot nlways opens with a 

“'yeshut,” or prayer of the cantor for 
““Reshut.” (ivine gnidance und an expression of 
comscjousness on his part that he is 
unworchy of fultilling bistask. The strain in which 
the rosınıb is intoned runs tlwough the whole Kero- 


sometimes spelled | hal, resppearing in the final versclets of euch pocm, 


which, sinee the printing.of the Mauzor plnced copies 
ofthetext in the handsof ordlinary congregants, have 
alone been chanted at length, the body of the piyyut 
being read through in an undertone. Such silentiy 
read verses form the main suctecding portion ofthe 
Kerobot, but were originally chanted at lengtl. 
Some older tunes, quoted as inodels for Jater intto- 
ductions, were lost when the excessive lengtli of the 
cautor's chanting Jed to complaints and to the omis- 
sion of the time-absorbing singing (Güdemann, 
“Quollenschriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts und 
der Erziehung bei den Deutschen Juden,” pp. 85, 
105, 118, 300). 

The stm for the reshut and the versicles follow- 
her festival or penitential, u melody 
of definite character and antique tonality. The fes- 

tival form is obviously based on the 

Versicle Oriental chromatic scale (Bourgault- 

Themes. Ducoudray, “Melodies Populaires de 

Grece et d’Orient,” p. 21) iu which 
the Sabbath service (HA! ischanted, a prayer- 
notive utilized ou the festivals as well, The versi- 
ele theme for New-Year and Atoncınent is not so 
elosely ullied to the In 5 
in the third mode (E” to “e")of the Catholic 
plain-song; for it falls in the ärst church mode (“D” 
to “4” in the natural scale). But this Inst was the 
favorite scale-form formelody generally In northern 
Emope during the early Middle Ages, from which 
the strain obviously dates. It will be noticed in the 
accompanying example how much beauty is added 
by the accidental, which the chureh musieians, who 
deemed this ‘mode adapted to "grave, majestic, and 
sublime” subjects, would not have permitted, even 
as a grace-note. 


KEROBOT (Melody of A’apid) 


‚Andante moderato, 


KEROBOT (Reshut and Versicle Theme—Sabbath and 
Festival) 


Anılantino. 


Er 
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KEROBOT (Reshut and Versicle Theme—Penitential Days) 


Grare. 


KEROBOT (Melodies for Kaliric Strophic Hymn) 
1. Moderato, 
— 


ar 
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Kertch 


KEROBOT (Refrain Triplets Ending in Kadosh) 


4. Andantino. 


Yersicles foundel on Ps, exivi. 10 and .4 
lead t0 the next division of the Kerobot scheme, 
which ispervaded by verse-forms due to Eleazar Ra- 
LiR (c. 300), and presents, from inter- 
nal evidence, some of theantique mel- 
ody which Duran (2.6) attributed to 
him. The section is wshered in by 
a short group of triplets coneluding with the word 
erp. These are tollowel by acrosti strophie 
hymns written by Kalir or his imitators, in which, 
on the peuiteutial days, alter the rime scheme, 
Sana,bbö,cce” (the italieized member being 
reeited by the congregants in response to the two 
members chunted by the ofliefant), the triplet end- 
Ing in “kadosh” is futroduced as a refrain. Forall 
such hymns, and others from the same sonces 
ehautel at this point in the Ashkennzic liturgy, 
there are utilized traditional melodies which, al- 
thongh divergent in a number of variants, bear 
races of a common early ınedieval origin, and ofa 
primal tonality agreeing with the third mode of the 
Catholic plain-song ("E* to “ec” in the natural 
scale), with the semitones el cteristically Falling 
between (he first and seconel and between the Hftl 
and sixth degrees. This quaint archaie scale-form 
(“tertius mystieus”) is thar in which the prayers 
for the penitential mornings are, jn the northem 
tradition, likewise enst. The original madel tune 
was most probably due to one of the enrliest writers 
of synagogal hyınvody, who, like Kalir binwselt, 
composed and recited both verses and melody, and 
handed them on to distant congregalions by means 
of their ever-wanderiug pupils (Zunz, * Ritus,” pp. 


Kaliric 
Forms. 


7etseg.). In one form it, was particu- 
Model lariy widely quoted in old ritmal muı 
Melody. uscripts as an inherited air to be util- 


ized also for other poems (Zunz, “S. 
P.” p. 115; Dukes, in “Orient, Lit.” iv. 540), the 
rubrie VORN 9232 (“to the tune of A’apii ” which 


happens {0 be among the first of this class of pis- 
yntim met with as the liturgy is gone through) 
being one of tlıe most frequent of such superserip- 
tions. Anotlier variant of the melody is koown and 
prized in the Reform liturgy. Te is the original of 
the tune for the hymn “To Thee We Give Our- 
seives To-Day,” No. 108 in the American * Union 
Hymnal.” 

But these original melodies, whose identity is 
plain under all their ınodern variations, are not 
tlıe only melodies which have been followed in the 
chant for the rofrain triplets endiug in “kadosh,” 
since Polish enntors often utilize a luter but not less 
efleetivo secondary theme, recalling Levantine tonal- 
ity as the other also does. 

Te Kerobot finally come to an end in a long 
meditation ushering in the Kepvsnstan, which is 
apty entitled the “Sillule” “ conelusion ” or 
„of the singing). 


A 


KERTCH: Russian seaport at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Crimean peninsula: the ancient Pau- 
tienpwon. A Greek inseription on a marble sinb 
found in Kerteh and preserved in the Imperia! *E 
mitage” in St. Petersburg shows thata Jewish com- 
munity and syungogun existod in Kertch in 80-81 
2.c. Anumber of tombstones unearthed near Kertch 
in 187 bear the representation of a “ menorah,” with 
Greek inseriptions, sbowing tat they belonged to 
Jews. In a message of tlıe patriarch Fotius to 
Archbishop Antony of Kertch (858-891), the former 
thanks the archbishop for his efforts to convert the 


Kesitah 
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‚Jews of Kerteh. Ina letter of Joseph, king of the 
Chazars, t0 Hasdai ibn Shaprut (e. 980), Kerteh is 
mentioned as among the possessions of te Chazars. 
The presence there of Jews in the seventli century 
is conlirmed by iuseriptions found in tlie earliest 
Christinn eatacomb Imown in that region (Brun, 
#0 Raznyklı Nuzvaniakh Kortchi,” ete., p. 18, 
Odessa, 187%). 

Willi the addition of Kertch to the territories of 
te Chazars the condition of the Jews there was 
murkedly improved. The Chazars established a 
military post there t6 guard against Ihe attacks of 
the Russians and Uzes. In 1318 Kertch was ceded 
to the Genoese, but in 1340 it was compelled to ac- 
knowledge the supremaey of the Mongols, who 
olfereil the Venetiams the privilege of seitlement 
in Bosporus under the same conditions that the 
Genvese were offered in Kafla. In the äftecnti 


sentury Kerteh was taken by the Turks: iu 1773 


it was added to the territory of Russin. During the 
Crimean war it was destroyed by the French and 
tbo English. 

Kerteh has a total population of 28,98%, inelnding 
2,650 Jows, about 40 ol whom are Karuites. Its 
Jewish community is well organized, and possesscs 
Alarge syungogus and a number of charitahle insti- 
tutions. Its members are prominently connoeter 
with the oil-refineries and with the salt and dried- 
fish industries. 


DIRLIOORAPIY: Rregesty E Nadpist, 
mr, 


KESITAH. Sec Numisuarıen, 


KETUBAH (or Ketubbah),— Legal: . nar- 
ringe contract, eontaluiug among otlıer things Ihe 
setilement ou the wife oE a certain amount payable 
at her husbaud’s deutb or on her being divorced. 
This Institution established by the Rabbis in 
order to put.a check on freedom ot divoree, to ob- 
tafu wbieh no eousent is required on the part of the 
woman (see Divorck). Some of the rabbis con- 
sidered the ketubah of a virgin to beof Mosate origi 
(Veb. 80a; Ket. 100; Tos. s.r. “ Amar”; comp. Tobit 
vi. 14). 

The minimum amonnt payable under a ketubah 
was 200 zuz (a zuz = ubout 15 cents) for virgins, 
and 100 zu for women who werg not virgins at 
marriage; the priestsand te noble families of Jeru- 
salem doubled these suns (Ret. 12a). The amount 
eould be inerensed by the Iusband and mentioned 
eirher ju the ketubah itself or in a specinl deed 
(Tosafot Ketubal; Ket. 54b; Shulhs ‚ruk, Eben 
ha-'Ezer, 66, 7). Besides these items, the ketnbah 
mentioned also the amount of the dowry und the 
‚addition thereto made by the husband (the custom at 
present is to add 100 per cent to the amount of the 
dowry), as well as the ordinary obligations of a 
busbaud to his wife. 

The ketubalı, like other legal documents, was 
written in Rabbinie language. "It is given in full in 
Maimonides, * Yad,” Yabanı, iv. 33; and with a Icw 
unimportant modißcations oeeasioned as hy slips of 
eopyists it rends as follows (for Hebrew text sce 
Beton): 


"on 
iu tes 


3.6.1. 


ıy ve the mon 
vorld, the era aerund- 


. [day of the week], the... . 
.. ‚Since Ihe erennian of the 


5 


ing 10 wbich we are aucustonıed to reckon here in (he eity ol+.. 
Dow... son of... saidto this virgiu .. „ daughter of... 
Bethoriny wifeneconding to the law OL Moses 
and Israel, and I will work for ihee, honon, 
support, and maintatn thee in accorlance wir 
{be eustom uf Jewish Nuslunds who wark 
for their wives, honor, support, and maintain ihem in truth. 
And I willset aside for thev 200 zuz, in liett of Lay vingialiy. 
to the kat Mo nd ty 
s, an live with tbee iu cou- 
according to universal custom.” Am... this 
The dowry (hat she 
ver, wold, valuabies, 
. [silver pieves], and 


Form of 
Ketubah. 


food, eloth 
Jugal relation 
Yilgin consented and became his wife, 
brought from Ier falber’s house, {n 
drusses, and bedelotles, auounts io . 


.. „U bridegrramm consented to increase his anomıt ron dis 
ywn property with.che sum of... . [100 silver piecer), making 
i (209 silver pieces). Anl thussuid... . (he bride- 


se upon myself and muy heirs after una Ihe responst- 
bilfey oLtbls marcinge contmet, of Une dowry, anıl uf the addi- 
tional sun, so that all Uns shall be paid froin the best part of 
any property, veal and porsonl, Ihat I now pussess or may here“ 
after acquie, AL Mus property, even Lg undeon Iny shaul- 
ders, shall be miortgaged for he security Of (is contract and of 
the dowty and of the acklition wade Lareto.” , . . Ihe bilder 
‚groom Las taken upon hünself Ihe responsibility for alt the obli- 
tions of this Kerubab, cs is eustonury with olher ketnbat 
de for 1ho dunglhters of Tsracl In necordanee with the Instie 
wution of our suges—wmay Weir memnary be for a biessing! 
Itis not to be regarded as an Alusory obligation ur.as a. mıcı 
forın of docnment, We have followed the legal Formality of 
syinboiea) delivery ["Ninyan”) between... sonof... ‚die 
bridegroom, and... . daughter of... . „ts ylgin, and huve 
erployed an instrument legally It for the purpose 10 strengthen 
Ası Lat is stated wbore, And eyenytiniug is Yallıl und established. 


Iridewroom. 


SHstnesses.” 


Pius the ketubah former n lien upon all real es- 
tate owned by the Imsband during his lifetime, and 
if at his death, or when he divorecd 

Lien on his wife, he possessel no estate, it 
Husband’s could be enliected ont of any pioperty 


Property. he hadlsold or gifted since the ketubah 
had been written (Git. 48b, 55b; Eben 
ha-'Eze:, 100. 8). This, however, was not originally 


tlıe case; and it was only after a series of elunges, 
tending toward the restriotion of arbitrary divorce, 
tut this became the wule. At first the marriageset- 
tiement was deposited with the wife's father; then 
it was converteid into some valunble household uten- 
sil. of which Ihe husband also could make use, and 
eutrusted to the wife; and when this regulation also 
was fonmd unsatisfuetory, Simeon b. Shetah or- 
«lainecl that the amount of the ketubah should re- 
main with the Imsband, but become a lien on his 
property (Ket. 826; Tosef., Ket. xii. 1; comp. eom- 
ntaries ad Zw). The Geonim still further 


streugthened the security of the ketubah by making 
his personal estate also liuhle for the ketubahı (* Yadl, > 


7; “Maggid Mishuch,” ad Zoe. ; Eben Ia- 

zer, 100, 3). 

There could be no conjugal relations between hus- 
band and wife before the ketubah was prepared, or 
if it eontained a sum less than that stipulated by tlie 
Rubbis (Ket. 52b). If the ketubah was lost, a new 
one har to be written. In such a case, the docu- 
ment to replace the lost one (NDITWNT MIND) wus 
drawn up by two (according to some authorities, 
three) witnesses, constitutiug a court, who were re- 
auired to sign the document and to record the fact 
that the original ketubalı was lost and that the hns- 
band had asked them to write another. If the date 
of the first ketubah was krown, the same date Ind 
to be given in the second document: but if it was 
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not known, the date of the preparation of the second 
ketubah was Inserted (“ Nahalıt Shib‘ah,” $ 13 and 
notes; Adler, “Yikkun Shetarot,” & 9; comp, Ebeu 
ha-'Ezer, 60, 3, Isserles’ glosses and commentaries). 


RR RN 
yormapmen 
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The ketubah wasthe inalienable right of the woman, 
and even if she possessed no wyjtten document, slıe 
eowid colleet the minimum sum (Ket. 164). In a 
case where the husband refnsed the wife her con- 


Las TR Tarera 


Ara 
SDRANDEITUNTNURNITD 
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a pe ma aaRT 
ENTER NND ENT 


KETUBAN, OR MaRRIAC 


'TRACT, DaTKD Manta, SIR = 138. 


in the Now York Public Lrarı:) 


Although the woman could sell or givenway her 
vight to a stranger, she could not release her hus« 
band from his obliyation or even fram pazt of it 
(Ket. Ha; * Yad,” Le x. 10; Eben hu-Bxer, 66, 9). 


jügal rights, tie amount of the ketubah was in- 
erensed by the conrt thirty-six grains of silver every 
weck during the time of his default. If the wife 
spitefnily refüsed her husband conjugal rigbts, the 
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com sent her warning rat IE she persisted in her 
spitefulness she woull lose her ketuluh; aud If she 
still rematned obdurnte, fie Fact was annomucel iu 
thespnagogue for fonrsuceossiveSabbatlıs. Another 


sistel, the husband was relieved from his duly to 
support her, and ufter twelve months he might di- 
vorce her. There were, however, varions moditier- 
tions made by later authorities with regard to 
a case, which took iuto eonsideration {he conditions 
and eireumstances that induccd the wife totakesuch 


a persistent. course (Ket. 6a; "Yud.” Le. aiv. 3-1 
Eben ha. . 77, 1-3, Isseries’ gloss, and com- 
mentaries al loc.). 


The woman forfeited ber it to the settiemeut 
made npon her in the ketubalı not aniy when she 
was fonnd guilty of adultery or of antenuptial 
iucontinence, but also when she eommitted wrongs 
or follies of a less serious character. If she gave 
ber husband food that was ritually forbidden, or if 
she permitted cohabitation during the 
period wien she was ritnally unclean, 
or if she broke her vows, her husbund 
cauld divorce her and wasnot obligel 
to pay her the amount of Ihe ketubal. Sinilarly, I 
she transgressatl theJaws of deceney—e.g.,ifshe went 
with uncovered head in thestreet, orifsheflirted with 
strangers, or if slıe cursed her husband’s parents in 
is presence—she forfeited her right ro the ketubah. 
It she had subjeeteil berself to vows before her mar- 
ringe and dil not speuk of them to her husband, or 
if she ha pliysienl defeors of which the husband 
had no knowledge before marriage, she also lost her 
ketubah. The woman who vefnsed to follow her 
Iusband from one place to another iu the same 
conntry, or from any eountry to Palestine, or from 
in Palestine to Jerusalem, lost her ketululı 
T2n. b. 110b: “ Yad,” Ze. xxiv. 10-2 B 
Eben ha-Ezer, 115-117; sew Domen). 

Witt the ketubah in her possession, the woran 
could eollest the amount many yenıs after her hus- 

band'sıleath or herdivoree, even after 
Conditions she hirl been married to another. IE 
of she did mot have the ketubah, and 
Collection. if she left his house or was married to 
another, she could colleet the money 
only within twenty-Ave yı 
death, and wot after that; for it was presumed 
that if she did not eollect it during that period, slie 
waived her einim. In case of divoree, however, 
his presumption did not hold good, und she mig 
always colleet the amount due to ber by the ketubah 
(Ket. 1048: * Yad,” Le. 
1,8. When the widow eane to colleer Iı 
bah, the conrt made her swear that her husband had 
not given heranytling in payment therenf and tlmt 
she had nor taken anything without his kuowi- 
edge. The heirs, however, could relieve her from 
this ontlı (Ket. 8Ta: * Yad,” Ze. xvi. 16-19; Eben 
ha-“Bzer, 9, 1-3). 

There were various conditions include in the 
ketubal, orimplied in it by the deerce of the Rabbis, 
which had to be fulfilled by the husband or by his 
heirs; for example: the male chiktren inherited the 
ketubah even if their motber died before the death 
of their father; if tkere were children by otber 


Ketubah 
Forfeited. 


vore first sub- 


wives, Ihe amonnts of the ketubah 
traeted from the inheritanee and distributed among 
he vespective heirs on tlıe mother's side, the residuc 
0? tie property being then divided equally among 
all the sous (“ketubat beuin dikrin”; Ket, 52b; 
see YSHERFASOH); He dnighters had to bo sup- 
portel from Ihe estate until they were märriel or 
until (hey reached their najority (@; see Davon 
TER); the widow also had to be supported from Ihe 
estate until she zemarried or until slie Jeft the hus- 
band’s house. In some places tle phrase “uuuil 
the heirs shall be willing to pay her the amonnt of 
the ketubah ” "was inserted in the contract (2. 
“Yad,” Ze. xü, %; Eben Ia-Kzer, 09,2: 08, 
94,1: 111; 119). By adeeree of the augcs of To- 
jede (nern mar) the widow eonld enlleet only 
ome-half of the property, even wien her ketubah 
Amonnted to much more. The nd halt was 
divided amenz tie heivs (Eben Ia-'Ezer, 118). 
Binziosrarny: Hamburger, R, B, 7, 8.1. Nahnlat 8 
68 12-2, Warsaw, 1584: Mayer, Die Bochte Tsractü 
Alhener un Römer, part I 228, Leipsic, If; Bloch, Di 
Fertvag. 8 100, Budapest, 1: ideon. Das Erhwecht, Kia 
1890 ; det, Ma MEN series li., zart 1, 86 
® .@9, tn. 1000: Weill, La Penung Ju 
nchholz, Pie hailie, Breslau, 
Tan of Marriage and Die 


run, 270 Zapf Law 
fmann, Zu 
Mi. BL. 


Ina. 


—-Archeologie and Paleographie: It is dif- 
ficult (0 trace tie originof the ketubah, Rasbi (on 
Geu. xxv. B) claims tut the difference between the 
status of Keturnli's sous and that of Isaac consisted 
merely in tat the latter's motlier, as the Iawful 
wife, hada ketubah while Keturah had none—adis- 
tinerton drawa in the Talmad (Banlı. 91a) also be- 
tween Davil'swivesandlisconeubiues. Tobit (vi. 
14) bids Edna, his wife, bring him a 
tablet, on which he writes the dued of 
marriage, senling it before witnesses. 
‚pad, Grätz suggests, was the 


a 


Early 
History. 


üymugoc yaıog ( 
tuhta”). The whole Talmudienl treatise Ketubot 
deuls chiefly with this subjert. and pages 10a and 
$2b record that *tlıc wise men, long before Simeon b. 
Shetah, instituted (he ketubah for the daughters of 
Israel.” Malmonides (“ Yad,” Ishut, xvi.) also refers 
to inas having been estahlished by “the Grent Sun- 
heuria in order that a Jewish wife should not be 
fight in her husbund’s eyes.” 

An carly form of Palestinian ketnbah, thongh not 
the enrliest, is quoted in Tosef,, Ket. xi. 9, and B. 
ME. 1048, with the suggestion that Hillel the elder 
adopted it as a safeguard against the matrimonial 
inegularities of the Alexandrians. The Mislmah 
(Ket. iv. 9-11) distinguishes the forms used yespect- 
ively by the men of Jerusalem, Galileo, and Tudalı. 
The Jerusalem form provided for the succession of 
the wife’s property to her male children, and con- 
tained an additional proviso compelling the Imsband 
to vedeen his wife if taken captive by Gentiles, and 
0 tuke her back. It is thus elear that the ketu- 
hah was a regular institution among the Jews even 
in pre-Christian times; but there can be no doubt, 
that its language became settied under Greeo-Roinan 
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A 


In the “Corpus Papyrorum "of the arch- 
Greek contracıs dating between 


influenee. 
duke Rainer seven 


wile {ho necessaries of 
life, elothes, audl what beseens a wife, who, on her 
part, must conduet hersel? blamelessiy and without 
reproach. A Christian formula, four centuries Inter, 
follows this, Int adds au obligation on the wife's 
part to “love, cherish, and honor” her husband. who 
has to do.all that *beseems a free-born wife from a 
wortly husband.” Subsrituring “J 
born” and “ worthy sis the 
still in vogue 


a, 


ing io Rabbinite rules, and that if she does not 
she will lose the whole ketubah.” In this document 
there is also a clause in which the bridegroom 
pledges himself not 10 take another wife, nor to 
keep in the house a servant-girl of whom the bride 


important ketubah rom Ihe Cairn Geni- 
zul is tlnt marked 141, also in the Cambridge 
Library (published by Schechter in "4. Q,.R.” v. 
1t is duted 1082, and is a contmich be- 
hbinite, the nasi David, and the daugh- 
aite Moses ben Auron ha-Kolen. In 
oom plelges himself not 10 compel 
his future wife 
to have Hght on 


tween the 
terof the K 
this the hridh 


anıong Jews, an 
almost lite 
translation of 
its prototype in 
Roman law. 
That there isex- 
tant no Byzan- 
tine mar 


contı 
de si 

tuy is nat sur 
priäing, us the 


emperor Justin- 
dan did away 
with * dotalia ia- 
strumentu” 
(* Oonst.” 22, 28, 
vil.e.54), though 
they were after- 
ward regurded 
as necesmuy in 
the case of mar- 
ringes between 
persons of high 
rank. The 
Tews, conserva- 
tiveinallthiugs, 
have proved 
theniselvesespe- 
einlly so in the 
matter of mar- 
ringe settle- 
nenis, 

The spoils of 
the Cairo Geni- 


Friday ovo 
Gvhich is forbid- 
den according to 
the Kuralte fur 
terpreration of 
Ex. av. 8), 
nor to ent certain 
kinds of animal 
fat, prohibited 
by tie Karaites; 
while the bride 
pledges herself 
10 observe with 
him the feasts 
according 10 the 
Rabbinfte enlen- 
dar without pro« 
kauing her own, 

A pecnliar 
characteristic of 
many  Kketubot 
is a moro or less 
elaborate pre- 
amble; hut there 
does Mob seem 
tohave becu.any 
uniformity in 
this regard. 
Thus ketubot of 
1034 and 1242 
huve none, nor 
has an ancient 
Egyptian for- 
mulary, nor tlie 


zalı contuin nu- 
merous  cxum- 
ples of ketubor 
from the tenth century downward. These Byyptieu 
documents often adıl some relie of tlıc enriy Zoman 
empire in n derailed Mist of the bride's paraplıer- 
alla; but such lists were after 
che sake of unilormity and to: ming the 
poor. During the height öf Kuraite controversy 
Maimonides introduecd a clanse obliging the partics 
to observe the “ine tohorah” or traditional zul 
of ritual purifieation (Muimonides’ Responsa, N 
148). A manuseript in the Cambridge Library, 
written in 1295, contains such a ıbalı. The 
concerning elause ruus: "And we, Ihe undersigned, 
have warned the bride and made known (o her that 
she shall keep the puriication regulations accord- 


Mualızor Vitry, 
nor the “E 
Hayyim” of R, 
Jacob ben Fudlalı Hazzan of London of the ii 
teenth cenwiy. And wlen tbere is a preamble it 
varies from te most ornate joetry to 

The the simplest brevity. A katubah of 
Preamble. 1079 Is five words which may be 
translated “ In (he Crentor's name ınny 

nild their house and prosper ”; another, only 
sifying “In a good hour Othe nd 
those the most common in modern times, esperially 
in Italy, have three letters, 902, weaning * With 
A Cretan one of 1800 is headed by verse 
Whoso findet a wife Gndeth 
a good thing.” "The Yemenite formulas of modern 
times, like the Persian ones of medieval days, and 


5119 = 1850. 
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those of the Egypt of Saadia and Maimonides, are 
geverally much” more elaborate, und combine a 
prayer for good luck with one of 

Date and good wishes for tlıe rosh yeshibah or 
Ornamen- nagid of the time and his college with 

tation. tlose for the bride and bridegroom. 

The date given in the ketubah is in 
Oriental countries invariably the “minyan shetarot” 
—the Seleucidan era, beginning 312 - 
rope it is gener- 
ally the Yannus 
mundi” which 
is used; butina 
ketubab execu- 
te iu Metz in 
1820 the year 
(6) of Napo- 
leon is given, 
showing au ap- 
parent Intention 
to start a new 
era with him as 
the modern Al- 
exander. 

The place of 
the marriage is 
always given 
with geograph- 
ical aceuracy. 
Thus in preex- 


pulsion times 
Paris is stuted 
to be om the 


rivers Sejue and 
Bievre; London, 
on the Tuamesis 
and  Gulbrook 
(= Walbrook). 
The ketubah, 
as the external 
symbol of so 
auspicious an 
event anıong so 
donestic u peo- 
pie, lent itself to 
deeoration of 
the most varied 
kind. The Ital- 
fan specimens of 
the seventeenth 
and eighteenth 


Mosaie designs. Later Italian specimens often in- 
corporate illustrations more or less upproprinte 10 
the contracting parties. T’hus, where the bride is 
named Esther, u pietnre of Ahasuerus hokling out 
his scepter to Queen Estber is given. So, too, when 
an Isaae is the bridegroonn, there en a repre- 
senfation of the sneritice of Abralam's son of that 
uame. Occasionally, however, conventional pi 
tures of two hearts pierced by a dagger, a pair of 
love.birds, or a 
true-lovers’ knot 
take tlie place 
of such personal 
pietoriml  allu- 
sions, But an- 
gels and coro- 
nets, fowersand 
fruits, are the 
most usual of 
the Italian dee- 
orations, Often 
*tena’im” 
pecuniary stipu- 
lations, more or 
less complicat- 
ed, are written 
alongside of the 
ketubah. 


BinLtosnapıy: M. 
Bloch, Das Max 
isch-Petbmudixene. 

Bud. 


co 
non, Zu Gesch. 
der Khetnahha, 
in Monatschrift, 
1897; ide Ei 


a E . 

KETUBIM. 
-See HauıocRa- 
Fra. 


KETUBOT : 
Trentise in the 
Misbnah, the To- 
sckta, and in the 
Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Tal- 
muds. In the 
Mishnwie order 
of the Seder Na- 


centuries were 
speciully ornate. 
Sone choice ex- 
amples are in 
the Mus&e Oluny and a the Smithsonau Institu- 
tion. Earlier ormamentation was generally in the 
nature of immiuntion, writing in gold, cte., aud 
ealligraphy. Sometimes, as in Masoretic Billes, 
the deeoration is supplied by designs in which Jines 
are replsced by minuseule writing. Thus in one 
beautiful specimen of a marriage contract at Co- 
lorno uenr Parma of 1683 the whole of Cauticles 
makes up the elaborate floral design sumounding 
the body of the deed. Turkish ketubot generally 
zely on the embellishment provided by Moorish and 


re Cmtract, Datet Ronie, 
ef 2. Wat, Dresden.) 


shim, Ketubot 
standssecond, It 
is divided into 
thirteen chapters, coutaining in the aggregate 101 

Paragraph, of whiel tie following is a synopsis: 
Ch. i.: Wednesday is the appointed wedding-day 
for virgins, and Thursday for widows (& 2; the 
amount of the settlement is 200 zuziun if the bride 
be a virgin on her wedding-day, and 


Ch.i. 100 zuzim in other enses (38 2-4); in 
and il. thecnse of tlie marriage ofa priest‘ 

virgin daughter the amount of the ke- 

tubah isBxed by the court of the priestsat 400 zuzim 


erulibility of a woman regarding her own 


89; the 
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statement as to the loss of her virginity (&8 6-7); 
wheiher a woman may be believed concerning the 
Hinenge of the man wich whom she hashad intercourse 
or concerning the paternity of her child (88 8-9). 

Ch. üü.: Bow far the ceremonies observed at the 
wedling of a virgin serve as evidence when she 
comes t0 demand her ketubah ($ 1); credibility of 
those who dechre an aet to be invalid or annulled 
by auotber in case the act in question is known only 
through their own stutements (see Mi660; &$ 2-5); 
eredibility of those who testify to their own or to 
one another’s advantage (&$ 6, 7,8); eredibility of a 
wimess in regurd to priestly descent ($ 8); cases in 
whieh adults may be trusted to testify to what they 
saw when tlıey were minors ($ 10). 

: Punisiments for seduetion of a virgin 

. 15-16) and for assault on one (Deut. xxii. 

35 et 029); the elasses of women to 

'h the laws contained in Deut. 

ii, 28-29 are applicable ($8 1-3); 

dilference derw con a seducer aud one who commits 

assuult (&$ 4-6); method of estimating the fine (& 7): 

certain eivil laws varying with theage of the vietim 

(88); how far punishment is reducible by volun- 
tary confession ($ 9). 

Ch. jv.: To whom the fine belongs (88 1-2); of 
the female proselyte ($ 3); rights ofa father; rights 
nd dutics of a husband ($ 4; when the husband’s 
duties begin ($ 5); duties of the husband to the wile 
or her heirs; wbat belongs to the widow aud her 
daughtersafter the death of tlıe husband and fatler, 
even when there is no disfinet provision (SS 6-12) 
differences in the form of the ketubalı adopted 
spectively by tle people of Juden and by the Gali- 
leans (& 12). 

Ch. v,: Additions made by the husband to tlıe 
minimum amount of the ketubah, mentioned above 
(81); the time to be allowed the woman wherein 
to prepare for the wedding (8$ 2-8); extent of tie 
control of the husband over the earuings of his wile, 
and whether he may assign them to the Temple (84); 
what work must be performed by the wife, since it is 
considered adlvisablo that she havesomeemployment 
lesı idleness lead her to an evil life (8 5); the mutnal 
Anties of husband and wife in their conjugal and 
other relations (&$ 6-9). 

Ch, vi.: To what extent a husbund is entitied to 
share in money belonging 1o is wife, whether 

cumed by work or aequired by inherit- 
Ch. vi.-ix. ance ($ 1); the wife's dowiy; te 

responsibility of the husband for the 
dowry brought to him is decided by the eustom of 
the land (88 2-4); dowry of a dnughter (88 5-7). 

Ch. vil.: Tiie following are grounds for the dis- 
solution of maı : vows, certain diseases, fa 
lessuoss to the nuurriage vow on the part of the wife 
(88 1-8; by transgression of certain Mosuie laws 
or Jewish customs, the wife forfeits all rights to 
her ketubah (8 6); enses in which murriages may be 
anmulled in cousequenco of Ihe sickuessor disreputa- 
ble status of the husband (8$ 9-10). 

Ch. viii.: Property of the woman before and dur- 
ing wedloek, and the rights of the husband over it 
(&8 1-5); of the rights of the man over ihe property 
his <decensed brotber’s widow with whom he has 
eontrueted a levirate mazringe ($$ 6-7). 


Ch.ix.: How the husband may surrender his 
rights to his wife’s possessions ($ 1); rights of the 
wife to property left by her husband, and the cases 
in which she must take oatlı that slıe has not nı 
eeived her ketubah (&$2-8): cases io which the wife 
may obtain her ketubah without showing her bill 
of divorce & 9. 

Ch. x.: Laws applicable to cases where the hus- 
banıl dies aud leaves more than one wife, 

Ch. xi.: Rights of the widow to 

Ch. x.-xili. property of the heirs ($ 1): right of 

the widow toscl, pawn, or give away 

her ketubah (8$ 2-4); cases in which sales by auction 

are invalid ($ what women have no claims to 
tbe katübah, SH. > 

The rights of an adopted Anughter ( 

ightofa widow to remain in her husband’s 

house or to be supporteil io her fatlıer’s house by 

her husband’s heirs ($ 3); cases ia which ihe require- 

ments of the ketubah lapse. 

Ch. xöl.: Opinions and maxims of Admon aud 
Hanan, judgesof Jerusalem ($$ 1-9); ensesiu which 
the wife is obliged to follow her husband to foreign 
lands; superiority of the land of Israel over orher 
lauds, and of Jerusalem over the otherecities of Pal- 
estine (88 10-11). 

The Tosefta contains much which serves to illns- 
trate and supplement the Mishuah. Especially 

noteworthy is its description of the 
Tosofta and aneient marriage enstoms of Juden 

Gemarea. and Galilee (i. 4), the peculiar mode 
of betrothat in Alexandria (iv. 9), aud 
the plan of Simeon b. Shetah to make divorces more 
aifeule (sit. 1). 

Both Gemeras discuss and explain the stateinents 
of the Mishnah, and copimin, moreover-—especiully 
the Babyloniau Gemara--a mass of stories, legends, 
apberisms, and proverbs, as well as other important 
baggadie interprerations and coıments. 

The following passages from Ketwbot may be 
eited; “ When impure words are spoken, close thine 
ars” (5b); “He who useth impure speech will for- 
feit all the rewards of his life” (8b); * The ereditor 
need not keep the paid bil” (19b); “ Thou shoukdest 
have neither a savage dog nor a broken stairwar in 

hy house, lest people come to har” 

Maxims (4ib); “‘Iis riehteousness endureth 

and for ever’ (Ps, exii. 3) refers to Lim 
Haggadot. who lenras the Torah and teaches 
‚otheis, and to him who has books and 
lends them to his fellow students in order to make 
their study easier” (500): “Do not net as judge 
in the case either of tlıy friend or of thine enemy, 
for thy sentiments will not allow thee to be just to 
both” (1050); "It were better to submit thyself to 
the torture of a death by fire than to cause shame to 
hy neighbor jn public” (676). 

Special mention shoukl also be made of the enu- 
meration of the benedietions customary at a wed- 
ding (Ta-Sb), of the Hebrew words of consolation 
@u), oL the catalogue of the ordinunces which were 
established at Usha (49b-50a), of the ni tives of 
several teachers who were absent from their families 
au unusually Jong time for the sake of study (62b- 
63a), of the detailed account of tbedeath of R. Judah 
‚ha-Nasi (1032-1040), and of the words of many teach- 
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eıs who extolled tle superiority of Palestine, ex- 
pr ; their longiug 
aud who, when they had reached their goal, kissel 
the stones and east themselves in the dust (FIOD- 


J.ZzL 


KETURAH (mo». lit. “incense”): Abraham’: 
second wife, wbonhe m. ‚ed after the dead of 
Saralı (Gew. xxv. 1; 1 Chron. 1.32). She was tle 
ancestress of sixteen tribes, among which were Ara- 
dian and Midianite ones. In I Chron, i. 82 Ke- 
turab is enlled “the coneubine of Abraham,” and, 
probably for this reason, she is idenuificd in the 
Midrasb (Gen. R. Ixt., quoted also by Rashi) aud in 
tbe Palestinian Targumim with Hacar, who was 
the first eoneubine ol Abraham, The Midrash 
explains the name * Keturuh” as based om her acts, 
which were plensnut like frankiocense. In Ge 

sv. 5the Midrash (2e.) reads the term “ha-pillag- 
him” the coneubines”) without the yu 
which is tle sign 
of the plural 
(avıden), ex- 
plaining that 
there was ouly 
one coneubine. 


tor ihe land of their fathers, | 
{ He never eutrusteih to any angel: the key of rain; 


key as a symbol of authority is also met with in Ihe 
Talmmd: “Three keysare in God’sowu Ind which 


that of childbirth; and that of Ihe resurrection of 
the dead. The Western (Palestinian) Talmudists 
sıy also the key of nonrishment” (San. 1180; 
Taran. An). 

me. 

KEYSER, EPHRAIM: America senlptor; 
born at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 6, 1850; eduenten at 
the City College of Bultimore and at {he art acal- 
nies oE Muhich (where he won a silver medal for 
atue of a puge) and Berlin. In 1880 he 
Rome, Italy, were he maintained astndio 
for six years an where he receive a prize for a 
stasun of Psy In 1887 he retumed to the Uniteit 
States, and fived in New York until 1898. Siner 
then be has resided in Baltimore, where he is now 
(1904) Instruelor in medeling at the School of Fine 


M. 


Arts. Among his works may be mentioner: te 
statne of Gen- 
eral de Kall, 
ereted by the 
goreioment at 
Aunapolis, Mu. ; 
the design for 


as Hagar and 
Keturah were 
one person. 
Still ib seems 
that such was 
not the opinion 
of the Talmudlie 
doetors; for the 
children of Ish- 
inael amd the 
children of Ke- 
turah are kept 
distinet In the 
story of their 
complaints against the Jews before Alexander tie 
Maccdonian (Saul. 91a). 

BGM. N. SEL. 


KEY (nn»9): In Biblienl times the key, asits 
Hebrew name judieates (“ mafteah” = “the opener”), 
was used chietly to open the door which locked 
by means of a bolt (“ beriah”). This bolt, like that 
ugert fa the Orient to-day, had a number of holes 
into which fitted iron points in the door-post, so ar- 
ranged that they dropped into the corresponding 
holes as soon as the bolt was pushed into the open- 
ing made for it in the door-post. The key, made of 
wood. was provided at the em with a similar num- 
der of mails, arranged to correspond with the iron 
points holding the holt. Introduciug the key from 
the side into the run of the bolt, one was able by 
these nails to push up from below tle iron points 
and then draw the bolt back. Thus Ehud could 
lock the door of Eglon’s palace withont the aid of 
a key, while only Eglon’s servants “took the kay 
and opened” (Indges iii. 25). The expression “to 
bear the key on his shonlder” denotes possession 
of ofice (comp. Isa. xsii. 2). In the time of Rz, 
four Levites, the chief porters, were in charge 
of the key of the Temple (I Chron. ix. 27). The 


1. Locke, 


Bolt and Key Useu in Moulern Syriit, 


the tomb of 
Chester A, Ar- 
than, President. 
of the United 
States, at Al 
bany, New 
York; and var 
vions busts, 
among tliem 
those of Cardi- 
nal Gibbon 

Bilney  Lanier, 
aud Howy Har- 
hand. 


BibLIOGRAPHY : Appleton. Cyelo, of Ameriean Biorraplıın 
a FT. 


KHAIBAR: Fortifed town of Arabin in the di 
triet of Hejaz, and fonr days’ journey northwest 
ofthe eity of Medina. In the time of Mohammei 
the name *Khnibur” was borne by a whole prov- 
ince, which was inhabited by varions Jewish tribes; 
the name berame famous in consequence of the 
prominence of the town in the Islamic wars. Ac- 
cording to Molnmmedan historians, the first inhab- 
itants of the (listriet of TIejaz were the Amalekites, 
who had been expelled by the Israelites, There are 
various truditions in regaml to the settlement of 
Khaibar by tlıe Jews: that they settled there in the 
time of Moses; of Joshna; of Sau) (who wassent by 
Samnel to exterminute the Amalekites); ol David, 
when he fled before hisson Absalom. But tlıe must 
probable supposition is tlnt GE Rnpoport (in “ Bil 
kure ha-"Ittim,” 1824, 9.53), that the Jews of Khai- 
bar are the descendints of Jona b. Rechab, on 
whose reconmendation they continued to live like 
nomads. They settled io that fertile place after the 
destruction ofthe First Temple, and, having no inter- 
eourse with Jews in other parts, they were eufirchy 
ignorant of the existence of (he Talmud. As the 


2. Unlocked. 
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Rechabites were of one family with tbe Kenites (T 
‚Chron. ii, 55), Rapoport identifies the name *Khal- 
bar” (ag) with “ Heber” (Jam), the name of the 
‚chief of the Kenites. The Tews in the province of 
Khaibar in the time of Mohammed had seven for- 
tvesses or castles, similar to those of the Christian 
Knights (the Arabian geographers, among tlıem 
Yakut, derive the name from a Hebrew word mean- 
ing “ tortvess”), the strongest of which was Kamus, 
built by the chief Ibn Hukaik; these fortresses pro- 
teoted the Jews against the predatory incursions of 
the Bedouins. 

In regard to the history of Khaibar prior to Mo- 
hanıned, the historians report only the single fact 
that rith al-A'raj, King of Ghassan, made au 
ineutsion into it in 524. One hundred years later, 
‚during Mohammed’s war ja Hejaz, a Jewish tribe, 
the Banu Nadir, deserted the propbet's camp aud 
songht refuge in the town of Khaibar. This war- 
like tribe exhorted its coreligionists there to resist 
Mohammed in the evens of his besieging them. 
Mohammet invaded the distriet in 628, and the 
Jews vetrented to their fortresses, where they 
bravely defended themselves, Their leaders were 
Kinanah ibu Rabi‘, a Nadlirite, and Marhab, o? Him- 
yarite origin. The greatest resistanee was oflered 
by the fortress of Kaunug, which, iu spite of the 
overwhelming numbers of Mohammed’s forces, held 
‚out two months. Finally, the Jews capitulated, 
but they wereallowed to remafu on paying a certain 
tribute. 

Omar, the second calif, violared the treaty of Mo- 
hammed and drove the Tews from Khaibar about 
640, assiguing Ihem a strip of Iand near Al-Kufah, 
om the Buplnates. Benjamin of Tudelareports 80,- 
.000 Jews in the elty of Khaibar, among whorn were 
many learned scholrs; but Ibn Sappir (book i.. ch. 
xv.) correets his mistake. It is hardiy probable 
that. Jews ever returned to the place. The expres- 
sion “ Yalund al-Khaibar” has remained as a term of 
repronch. Tiavelers of the eighteenth century, as 
Nichuhr anıl Scetzen, reported merely hearing of 
‚Jewish nomads in Kbaibar. 


BIBLIOGRAFTIY: Abtı ange ‚Annaler. ed. Adier, 1. aRul, 
Vu ’kanı, 1, 504; Niehutr. Yanage en Arabie, p 38: 5, .de 
acy, In Memoites de? ‚Leademie des Inscriptuns ct Beites- 
‚eltres, XIvii Canssin de Perceval, i sur PH 
Hoire des Araben. M. 23r, 612-045; it. 97, 199, 100, 182, Dil) 
160 ieing, LEE hangpor, I Bikduene ha Tan Iv. BER 
Brüll's Jahrh. vii. 39: Grätz, Gesch. 3A ed. v. 0, 65, 100- 
108; vi. Benjamin of Tudela, Mineraru cd. ‚Asher, 
72: Benjamin il, Mas’e Yisrarl, D. 80, Ly 
ul def Prophet, pp- It, 188, 415 
R.E. . 107 ut scq. 
6 3M. Ser. 
KHERSON: Russian eity; capital of the gov- 
‚erument of the same name; situated on the right 
bankk of the Dnieper, near its mouth. It was 
founded by Prince Potemkin in 1779. When per- 
nission was given the Jews to settie in New Russia 
by a ukase of Nov. 18, 1769, a number established 
themselves in the distriet which Iater included 
Khierson: some of these were among the first inhab- 
itants of Kherson. By 1781 the Jews in Khıerson 
had become unmeronscnongh to organizea commu- 
yity, and the pinkeses show that the by-Taws of tlıe 
hebra kaddisha were prepared in that yea, Ac- 
corlling to these recards, the hend of the brotherhood 
was eleeted for lite, and the governiug body was 
VIL—31 


Hirschfeld, in 


chosen from among the meisbers by ballot, From 
1829 to 1859 there were ninety-three members, 
When a commission was organized (Aug. 1, 1840) in 
Odessa by order of the government to consider the 
feusibility of establishing the office of government 
rabbi, the Kherson community voluntarily elected 
Moses Warshavski, a local merchant, as delegate to 
represent it before the commission. According 
to the ofeial repert (1856) of the “ leamed Jew” 
Marens Gurovich to the govemor-general of New 
Rus there were at that time in the city of Kher- 
son eight Jewish prayer-houses, including one large 
new synagogue, one Talmud Toruh supported by 
private funds, and one Jewish hospital supported 
partly by the eontributions of the wealtby merchant 
Feker and partly from funds derived from the bası 
ket-tax. The Talmud Torah was founded in 1869; Its 
eomrse of justruction at first included Hebrew sub- 
jectsonly, but Inter, owing to theeflortsof the young 
Tabbi, Faitel Blumenfeld, a graduate of the Jitomir 
tabbinieal school, was expanded to include the 
study of genoral uon-Hebrew subjects. In 1865 
Blumenfeld succeeded in adding industrial elasses 
to the Talmud Torlı, and in 1867 he secured per- 
mission to open a technienl school in Iherson, 
though, in consequenee of the indifference of the 
community, it was never opened. 

The income of the community io 1881 from its 
meat-tax was 31,000 rubles; from this sum 8,800 
yubles were assigned to the two large synagogues, 
and an equal sum to the ten prayer-houses. A fixed 
proportion of the meat-tax was assigned for the use 
of the Jewish hospitel. On Oct. 6, 1881, a «ommis- 
sion of twenty-eight, appointed to consider “ the 
Tewish question,” was convened in Kherson, It 
included tree Jewish members—Dr. Zetkin of Yeli- 
savetgrad, Biumenfeld of Ananyev, und Bunzelman 
of Kherson. In a paper presented to the commis- 
sion by the Christiuu wmerchants of the goverm- 
ment, the Intter praise the Jewish agrieulturists of 
Kherson as peaceful und honest neiglibors, wbo till 
the soil by their awn labor, show no disposition to 
evade milltary service, and are seldom guilty of in- 
subordination. They perform their Auties faith- 
fully, and Surnish the sinallest proportion of erimi- 
nals. The commission voted in favor of permitting 
to Jews unrestrieted rights of residence throughout 
Russia, 

The Jows of Kherson have contributed to the de- 
velopment of te trade iu timber and other forest 
produets with White Russia, and have been influen- 
tin! in the expausion also of the export trade in 
grain. In 1881 there were in the eity 4 Jewish 
merchants of the “Airst gild” in a total of 6; 66 
Jewish merehants of the “second gild” in a total 
08 136; 55 Jewish merchants liceused forrelail trade 
ina total of 131; and 54 Jewish elerks ina total of 

139. Of the 40 Jumber-yards of Kher- 

Institu- son, 36 were owned by Jewish mer- 


tions. chants. The Iumber trade in 1880 
amounted to 2,500,000 rubles. The 
members ofthe Kherson conmnunit aredistinguished 


for their progressive spirit and their recognition of 
the value of a morlern edueation. In 1899 Kherson 
had eicht prayer-houses, five synagogues (one of 
them Karafte), one Jewish techufenl school, one Tal- 
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mud Toralı, one Jewish dispensary, and a number 
of hadarim, Among the prominent members of the 
Jewish community in Kherson have been Nahum 
Fiukelstein, Julius Kranzfeld, Julius and Solomon 
Roseuthal, Tobias Felzer, Dr. Marcus Popich, Dr. 
Herzenstein, Mordecai Feker, Jacob Reznikov, Moses 
Hyamı Serebrennik, Jacob Posner, Eliezer Lipman 
Golizki, Rabbi Faitel Blumenfeld, his son Herman 
Blumenfeld, Rabbi Isaac Judah Deutschman, Rabbi 
Pesixer, P, Bunzelman, Nahum Gorodetzki (who was 
made hereditary honorary eitizen), Abraham Jacob 
‚Brux (who from 1801 was for many years teacher of 
the Hebrew government school, aud who in 1862 
founded on very liberal lines a Jewish school for 
girls [*Ha-Maggid,” 1862, p. 300), and Judah 
Behak, the writer (who went to Kherson in 1856). 
Behak exerted a beneficial influence on the edu- 
eation of the Jews in the elty; the community 
erected u school in commemoration of his eightieth 
birtiday, and named it Bet Yehudal. In 1890 
Kherson had a total population of 72,451, of wbich 
about 25;000 were Jews. 
BintIOGRApUY; Leraet, Teyret 7 Nongrasiskom Krane, np. 
Se 1POr: Vosihad, 1881, ix, 178: Lev 
Vornih Zakonm, p. 23, 


Aryall Rukmnodaten % Kusckin Zikonem 6 For 
15,8% Petersuurg, 1605; Razsüyel, ISO, Nos. 4 


DEE 
mn J.6.L 


EIN, RACHEL MIRONOVNA: Russian 
autloress; boru in White Russia in 1863; educated 
at the Women’s gymnasium, Moscow; studied medi- 
cine at St. Petersburg and history and literature at 
Paris. Her novelsand sketches firstappeured in the 
“Vyestnik Yovropy,” “Russkaga Mysl,” “ Nedye- 
Iya,” and * Voskhod,” aud were later issued in book 
form under the titles “Siluety ” (Moscow, 1394) and 
“Pod Goru” (id. 1900). 

Her novels deal most]y with the life of themiddle- 
class Russian landlords and the wealthier Jewish 
merchants. She vigorousiy eritieizes the tactless 
ananners of the Jewish upstarts, and pietures the 
unenvfable position of the intelligent Jew who has 
to choose between the love of Russian culture, in 
which le has beeu educated, and the love of bis 
downtrodden coreligionists, who are deprived of 
their rights. 

Bipnionraeny : Entziklopedicheski Slovar, xxxyil., St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1008, MR 


EN. 

KHOLM (CHELM): Russian district town in 
the government of Lublin, Its Jews are mentioned 
in various documents of 1550 to 1569. In the latter 
year the delegate from Klıolm to the Diet of Lublin 
complained of the growing power of the Jews und 
proposed that “the Jews and Gipsies be treateil ac- 
cording to the Constitution.” On Kaster Day, 15%0. 
while a church procession was in progress the 
burghier Timosh, witli many eompaniens, all armer 
with various weapons, attacked the synagogue dur- 
ing religious service, They threw stones timough 
the windows, fired shots into the building, broke 
down tlie doors, damaged the roof, and wounderl 
many of the congregation. A formal compleiut 
agalnst the rioters was lodged by Ulie Jewish elders 
Pinkus, Saul, Avram Pestich, and Kalman, their 
statement being corroborated by the noble Fonu 


Stano, The estimated loss to the synagogue was 
2,000 gold ducats. 

On May 1, 1582, Saul Novakbovich, Shlioma Ya- 
kubovieh, Marek, Jacob the Doctor (Rabbi), and 
Bysko complained of the priveipal of te Khohn 
school, statig that he came drunk 10 thesynagogue 
while the Jows were eugagel in prayer, and thnt Io 
shouted, mocking the singiug. 

During tlıe Cossuck uprising of 1648-49 most of 
the inhabitunts of Kholm were killed, among them 
about 400 Jews. In 1666 the delegate from Khoin 
to te Diet of Warsaw was iustructed to demand 
the confiscation of land owned by the Jews without, 
legal title tereto, and formerly the property 0? tlıe 
Dominican monks. 

In 1897 the Jews of Kholm numbered about 12,5 
iu a population of 19,236. The town is a commerce: 
center of considerable importance; aud practically 
all te commerce is in the hands of Jews. 
Biniognarıny : Regesty i Nadpiat, 1. Nos. 284 et passt. 

MR. I.G.L 

The following is a list of the rabLis who offieiated in 
Kholm since thesecond haif of tbe sixternth cent 

Simon Auerbach; Soloınon Zalman (meutioued in 
Solomon Luria’s Responsa, No. 101); Elijah d. In- 
dah Aaron (enlied Erıyaıı Ba'an Sıew;, pupil of 
Solomon Luria); Samuel Epers (1610-14): Ellezer 
Perles; Isanc b. Samwel ha-Levi (mutil 1627); Moses 
Katzenellenbogen (son of Meir Wahl; d. 1689); Saul 
Katzenelleabogen (son of Moses Katzenellenbogen; 
d. 1691); Jekuthiel b. Hosha Aaron of Lublin (d. 
Hillel d. Jonalı ha-Levi (called irom Kholin to 
Wilna in 1600; grundson of Eliezer Ashkenazi; d. 
1690); Meir d. Benjamin Wolf (d. 1718); Solomon 
b. Simhah Rapoport (d. 1763); Zebi Hirsch b. Selig; 
Saul Margolioth (d. 1801); Samuel (gave his appro- 
bation to the “Lehem Yehudah ” in 1704); Solomon 
{author of “ Merkebet hu-Dishnah”; d. 1756); Isaac 
b. Mordecai ha-Levi (until 1776; d. 1799; grandson 
of Joshua Reitzes, “the martyr >; Hirsch b. Joseph 
(author ofa treatise on the improveinent of the posi- 
tion of tie Jews in Poland and on the ways to make 
them useful eitizens of their fatherland; 1789); 
Hayyim b. Jacob (author of “ Kokebe Ya’akob”; d. 
19%); Isaae b. Joseph (author of “Mishnat Haka- 
mim”); Joseph Kezis (d. 1830); Löb Neuhaus (son 
of Joseph Kezis). 


Biptyponapııy: 1. Rabinowitz, in Ha-Miassef, p. 154, 9, De- 
iereburg, IM: 3. Leyrinsein, Don Dor we-börstaw, War 
saw. 


HR. VR 

KHORASAN (“The Land of the Sun”): One 
of the five great divisions of Persia, bounded on the 
east by Afghanistan; on the north by Zakaspie, the 
transcaspian (erritory of Russia; and on the south 
by Kirwan. In uncient, tines it was the territory 
immediately eastof that ruled by the Sassanids, wlıo 
ccasionally exiled politienloffenders thither. Thus, 
in 930 Saadia’s friend Josiah the auti-exilurch was 
banished to Klorasan, 

The cities of the province in which Jews are most 
aumerons are Meshed and Herat. In Meslıcd there 
is n eolony of about 2,000 erypto-Tews, known as 
“Jadidin,” who were nominally converted to Islam 
early in the nineteenth century under the cruck 
reign of Shah Nur al-Din’s father. Some have mi- 
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grated to transcaspian territory, and practise Tuda- 
ism at Merv, Aschabad, Bokhara, and Samarcand. 

D. E.N.A. 

KHUDAIDAD. See Jupeo-Perstan Litena- 
TURE, 

KHURILKAR, JOSEPH DANIEL: Beni- 
Israel soldier; bahadur subahdar in the Anglo- 
Indian arıny. He enlisted in te Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Bengal Native Infautry, and was successively 
promoted to the vanks of jemidar (July 14, 1856), 
subahdar (Jan. 1, 1858), and subahdar major (Jan. 
1, 1872). He was decorated with the Indian Mutiny 
medal (1857), and with the star of the Order of 
British India (@d class). 

ER J. Hr. 

KHURILKAR, SAMUEI RZEKIEL: Beı 
Israel soldier; subahdar in the Auglo-Iudian army. 
He enlisted in the Sixteenth Native Infantry of 
Bengal ia 1790, and was made subahdar May 21, 
1802. He was decorated with a bronze medal da- 
tedi May 4, 1799, on one side of which is tlıe figure 
of the British Lion subduing the Indian Tiger 
(Tipu Sabib); the reverse represents the entry ofa 
ish army Into Seringapatam, and bears an in- 
seription in Persian, dated “27 Zilkad, a.ır. 1913.” 


BIBLIOGRAPIIY ; Catalogue of Anglo-Jowich Historical Exr- 
hibition, p. 45, London, 1881. 3 
. Hr. 


KIAMIL PASHA: Turkish official; born at 
Nieosia, Cyprus, in 183%. Edueated on that istand 
and in Egypt, heat the age of seventeen entered 
the service of the Egyptian government, afterward 
Passing into thut of Turkey, under which he has 
successively held the following important political 
positions: mayor of 
Tonzla (1850); presi- 
dent of the administra- 
tive council of Saida; 
subprefeet of Beirut, 
of Damascus (1966), of 
Aleppo (1867), of Phil- 
ippopolis (1869), of 
Jerusalem, of Cyprus 
(1874), aud again of 
Beirut (1975); and vali 
of Aleppo (1878). Re- 
siguing in 1978, he re- 
turned to ofi 1881, 
being successively ap- 
peinted couneilor to 
the ministry of tlıe in- 
terior, minister of pious 
foundations (1882), and 
minister of public in- 
struction (1888). In 1884 he was elevated to the 
tank of grand vizier (*Sadriazam”). He resigned, 
bat. was reclled to tie same functions in 2891. 

Kiamil Pasha is now (1904) governor of the viln- 
yet of Aidin, with residence at Sınyma. In recog- 
hition of bis services he has received the Turkish 
orders of Imtiaz, Osmanie, and Medjidie, tie medal 
of Crete, anıl other decoratious. Born in the Jew- 
ish faith he has been a professed Mohammedan since 
his boyhond. 

BIBLIOGRAPET: Salnameh (Ofeisi Angual} for 1309 a.r. 

53 M. Fi 
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KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH (mann map): A 
station of tle Israelites in the wilderness on the 
journey from Sinai to Kadesh (Num. zi. 34, xxxüli. 
16). The name, wbich means * the graves of lust," 
was given to tle place on account of its being the 
buriel-ground of the multitudes that died through 
glutting themselves with quail Sesh (Num. xi. 34). 
Ik would seem from Num. x. 3, 4, that Kibrotb- 
hattaavalı was identical with Taberahı, which was 
three days’ journey from Sinai (comp. id. x. AB). 
In Deut. ix. 22, however, the two stations are men- 
tioned as distinct places. Kibrotl-hattaavah is 
identified by Schwarz (“Das Heilige Land,” p. 213) 
with the modern ‘Ain al-Slıihabah, in the interior of 
tlic desert (comp. Robinson, “ Researches,” i. 209). 

2.6. M. M. Sen. 


KID. See Goar. 


KIDDUSH: Ceremony and prayer by which the 
holiness of the Sabbath or of a festival is pro- 
claimed. For tlıe Sabbath the Scripture imposes 
this duty in the words: “Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” which, aceording to Shab. 
86a, means that its holiness must be recognized in 
speech during the day. Is is a positive duty and 
connected with a set time; ycot women as well as 
men are bound by it; fortlıo “remember ” of Ex. xx. 
8 is ooextensive with the “keep” of Deut. v. 12 (see 
Ber. 20a). The middle benediction of the prayer 
ends with the words: “Blessed . . . who sanctifietli 
the Sabbath; biessed .... who sanctifieth Israel 
and theseasons . . .; blessed . . . theKing overall 
the earth who sanctifieth Istnel and the day of 
Memorial”; this is deemed a fulfilment of tbe Scrip- 
turalcommand as to the Sabbatlı (Ber. 5%). How- 
ever, under an old custom, recognized by the Mish- 
nah (Ber. viii. 1), the Sabbath and tlıe festivals are 
sanctified ja another cheorful and Impressive way 
over a glass of wine before the evening meal, 
even though the benedietion has already been re- 
eited in tie prayer. The drinking of the wine, 
with the recitation of thenecompanying words, con- 
stitutes theceremony of Kiddush, in which husband, 
wife, children, and dependents take part together. 
Aceording to Ber. 38a, the origin of the Kiddush 
can be tinced back to the time of the Great Syna- 
gogue; indeed, from the eontroversies between the 
schools of Shammni and Hillel on various points 
conneoted with the Kiddush, it is elarly seen that 
the ceremony is very old. For Passover evening 
the Yemenite prayer-book has a different Kiddusl, 
reproduced in the “Eben Sappir” of the traveler 
Jacob Saßr. 

Although the Talmud (Pes. 107a) declares strong 
driuk other than wine improper for the Kiddush, 
such drink, of necessity, takes the place of wine to 
a great extent in northenstern Europe. Tt is re- 

garded, however, as more dignißed, 
Substitutes where wine can not be had, to pro- 
for Wine. nounce the Kiddush over the bread 

(sce Shulban ‘Aruk, Oralı Hayyim, 
271, 26) than to substitute beer or brandy. At the 
beginning of Sabbath two whole lanves of breadare 
laid down in memory of the double mensure of 
manna tlut was gathered on Friday (Shab. 1176), 
with a wbite clotlı under and over them (Oralı Hay- 
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yim, 371,9). There is no true Kiddnsh excopt at 
the place of the meal (implicd in Ber. vi. 2, aulex- 
pressiy asserted by Samuel in Pes. 1014). However, 
there isa enstom (whieh Samuel reproves) of pro- 
nouncing the Kiddush at the end of the evening 
service in tle spnagogue. Abudarham, in his work 
on the services, fu ihe chapter on the beginning of 
Sabbath, wonders how this enstom ever took root, 
and «notes Mai Gaon, the last of ıle Geonim, 
agalustit, It was defended ou the ground that at 
one time travelers were housed and took supper iu 
a room adjoiniog the synagogue, and that thus the 
Kiddush was really celebrated near the place of the 
men); ihe custom persisted among the Aslıkenazim 
because n0 one would take the responsibility of 
abolisling it, though the oecasion for it ad long 
ceased, The Kiddush for the Sabbath is made up 
ol two benedietions: fhat for the wine (or bvend, 
when wine is not used) and that. for the day. F* 
lowing the opinion of Hillel’s school, that for Ihe 
wine is süid first: *Blessed be Thou, O Lord, our 
God, King of the World, the Creator of the fruit of 
tbe vine. Blessed be thou, O Lord, 
The Bene- our Got, King of the World, who hast 
diotions, sanctified us by Thy commandments 
and wast pleased with us, and hast 
given us for a heritage, in lovo and favor, Thy holy 
Sabbath, a memorial of tlıe work of creation. For 
it precedes all theholy convocutions in memory ofthe 
going forth from Egypt. Thon hast indecd chosen 
us above all nations, and hast given us, in love and 
favor, Thy holy Sabbath fora heritage, Blessed be 
Thon, © Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath.” 

Betore these henedietions it is customary to re- 
eite Gen. ii. 1-3, the account of the Sabbath of 
Creation, in obedience to the sayiug ot the Talmud 
(Shab. 119b) that one who reeites it makes him- 
self, in a sense, a partner with God in the work of 
ereation. In the German ritnal these verses arc 
preceded Ina low voice by the last words of Gen. 

“And the evening and the morniug were the 
ih day.” The iudirect reference to the departu: 
om Egypt is probably based on Pes. 1176, though 
this is primarily meunt for the Kickdush on the Pass- 
over. On thethree festivals the benedietion for the 
day takes this form, the words in biuckets being 
iuserted on the Sabbath: “Blessed ..... , who hast 
ehoseu us from every tribe and Hfted us aver every 
tongue; Thou gavest us, O Lord, our God [in love 
Sabbaths for rest, } set times for gladuess, feasts, and 
scnsons for joy, (this Sabbath day and]this.. . , day 
of the feast of unlenvenen bread, the season of our 
Hiberation . . . in memory of our going fortii from 

‘pt: for Thou hast chosen us, and hast hallowed 
nd hast givenns [m oveand favor] in gladness 
and joy [the Sabbath and] Thy holy set times for a 
heritäge; blessed be Thou, O Lord, wIo hallowest 
[the Sabbatlı and] Israeland the seasons.” (On Pen- 
teenst, the Feast of Bootks, and the eighth day of 
Solemn Assembly necessary changes in wording are 
inade,) On New-Year's wicht the benediction pıo- 
werls ihns: “ Blessed . Thon gavcstus. . . this 
Day of Memorial, a day of sounding the shofar. a 
holy eonvocation, in memory of the going forthi from 
Berpt; and Thy word is time ame standeth forever; 
blessci be Thou, O Lorl, King over all the earth. 


who hallowest [the Sabbath and] the Day of 
Memorial.” 

On all the festivals other than the last days of 
Passover, the eelebrant thus givesthanks for having. 
veached the joyfultime: *Blessed . . . who hastler 
us live and sustained us, and made us reach this 
season.” When tle festival night follows the Sa- 
iduslı embraces iwo otlıer beuedictions 
eparation” (* habealah ”) between the 
ity of tlie Sabbath and te lower one of 
the festival, the place of these benedietions being 
defore the giving of thanks for having reached 
theday: “Blesseilbe . . . , Creator of the light-rays 
oftleiire. Blessedbe . , . , whodistinguishest bu- 
tween holy and profane, between lght.and darkness, 
between Israel and the nations, between the sevenrli 
day and the six work-days. Between the holiness 
ot the Sabbatlı and the holiness of the holy day Thou 
hast distinguished, and Thou hast distinguished 
and hallowed Thy people Isracl in Thine own holi- 
ncess, Biessed be Thon, O Lord, who distinguishest 
between Holy aud Holy.” Sce Hauparaı. 

The full text of this benerlielion is not given in 
the Tahmud, but its nature is discussed (Pes. 102, 
105). The idea of distinguishing between Holy 
and Holy is derived from the veil in the Temple 
wbich divided the Holy from tlıe Holy of Holies. 
After reeiting the Kiddush the master of the house 
sips froin tlıe cup, and hen passes it to his wife and 
to the otbersat: the table; then all wash their hands, 
and the master of the house blesses the bread, cuts 
it, and passes a morsel to ench person at the table. 

Beside tbe Kiddush at the evening meal there is 
anotber of Inter origin and of lessimportance, called, 
by juversion, the * Great Kiddush.” Itconsists sim- 
piy of the recitation of some Bible verses referring 
to the Sabbath or the current festival, and of the 
benedietion for wine, and precedes the first montag 
men! (see Orahı Hayyim, 271-272). Regarding the 
origin of the Kiddush see Litunsy. 

Er L.N.D. 


KIDDUSH LEBANAH. See Naw-Moox, 


KIDDUSH HA-SHEM and HILLUL HA- 
SHEM (* Sanctitication " and “ Descenution of the 
Name”): Terms denoting the highest positive and 
negative standards of Jewish ethies, the one inlien- 
ting that evanytliug within man’s power should he 
done to glorify the name of God before the world, 
tlıe otker that everything should be wvoided which 
may refleet diseredit upon the religion of Israel and 
thereby desecrate the name of God (see L. Lazarns, 
“Zur Charakteristik der Talmudischen Ethik,” p. 
40), The terms are derived from Ler. E 
“ Neither shall ye profane my holy name: but Lwill 
be halowed among the children of Israel; Tam tie 
Lord which hallow you ”—the verse ealled by Ael- 
linck (“ Predigten,” 1862, 1 280g.) “ Israet’s Bible 
in ıninjature.” Referring iu the text to the priests 
as the appofnted gunrdians of the Sauetuary, the 
eommandment, in its positive and in ite ne: 
forıns, was applied atan early time to the who) 
pie of Israel as te priest-people, wiose very Hves 
and history stand for ibe belief in the world's holy 
God. Sifra, Emor, xifi, reads: *I have brought you 
ont of Egypt upon the condition that yon sacritiee 
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your very livesshould the honor of My name require. 
ic”; hence every Israelite is enjvined to surrendler his 
life rather thuu by public transgression of the Law 
desecrute the nanıe of God (Saub. 74a, b ; Shulhan 
“Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, cl 

Fhroughout Jewish history martyrdom in the 
cause of religion is calleil “sänetificution of God's 


name.” Hananiub, Mishacl, aud Aza- 
Jewish riah (Dan. ii.; Pes. 3b: Sanlı. 986 
Martyr- Sotah 100), tlio.men who in Maccabean 

dom. times were “Tor the Lord’s sake killed 


all day long” (Psalms sliv. 23 [A. V. 
x. 2), the generation of martyıs in Bar 
bu’s time (Ber. 20b; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xvi. 4), 
ingled out as precminent among those wlo 


glorified the name of God by their death, and as 
models for all the coming generations of Israel, the 
martyı 


people. Only of the non-Jew, even wien 
r0f the Noachiau laws common to all hu- 
mauity, it is not expected that le sanctify tie name 
of God by martyrdom (Saul. T4b). Very dramat- 
jenily R. Nathan describes ihe ‚Jewish seutiment pre- 
vailiog iu a time of (Hadrianie?) persecution: “Why 
art thou brought out to be killed ?”—* Because I 
have performed the rite of cireumeision upon nıy 
son.” #Wly art tlıou to be stoned to deauh?"— 
“Because I have observed the Sabbatlı.” “Why 
art thou led ont to die by fire? "—* Because I huve 
studied the Law.” *Wüy art thou to be erueitied?” 
—" Because I have observed the law of the unleav- 
ened breadon Pesah.” * Why art thou to be beaten 
with sticks? ?—* Because I have swung the Iulab on 
sukkot. AN these things happeu to me because I 
am the beloved once of my Father in heuwven ” (Mek., 
Yitro, 6, Midr. Teh, to Ps. xii. 5). After martyr- 
dom had begun to imperil the existence of tlıe Jew- 
ish nation in Palestine the couneil of Lydda deereed 
that only with regard to the three fundamentallaws, 
agalnst idolutry, incest, and murder, should deatlı 
be preferred to transgression (Sanlı. T4a). But 
when the transınession is demanded as a public 
demonstration of apostasy or faithlessness the rule 
is that death should be preferred for the suke of the 
sanctifiention ol God’s nanıe (see Maimonides. * Yad,” 
Yesode ha-Torah, v.). The 'Akedaı read ou New- 
Year was taken by the Jewish people asa pattern 
of martyrdom which Isaac was to offer to all is 
descendants (Git. 57b; IV Mace. xiv. Lan. 
R. 1. 16; Schreiner, " Die Jüngsten Urtheile über dus 
Indenthum,” 1902, pp. 179-180). 

But the familiar term Kiddush ha-Shem assumed 
for the Jew in {he cowsc of time a still wider mean- 
ing. Every act. of humanity and gen- 
erosity done to the nou-Jew appeals to 
the Jew as dietated by the imps to 
hallow God’s name before the Gentiles, 
Fust as the propler Ezekiel (xx. &, 
xxxix. 27) emphasizes tlıe necessity to hallow Gor’s 
name in the eyes of the nations, so did the Jew at 
all times pay especial regard to what the people 
aromd him would say (Gen. xxxiv. 30-31; E: 
xxxft. 12: Ps. exv. 2}; and he felt all the more con- 
strained to observe the Inw of integrity and purity 
in the sight of the non-Jewish world. Simeon b. 
Shetah washeld up foran example: wien he bonght 
an ass from the Arubs aud his servantsexpressed de- 


Works a 
Powerful 
Spell. 


light at discovering a necklace of jewels around its 
neck, he immediately returned the necklace to the 
owner, who exclaimed: * Blessed be the Got of the 
Jews, wo renders His people so serupnlous in their 
dealiug with other men!” (Yer. B. M. #. 8c; Deut. 
It is the Jew’s deep feeling ol rusponsi 

ity for his religious faith that works such a poweı 
fül spell upon him and inspives him to manifest by 
noble deeds of yiglteousness and love his allegiance 
to the God of his fathers. 

Still more powerful as a deterrent from evil acts 
is the expression “hillul ha-slem,” instilling fear 
lest the vame of Israel and of Israel’s 
God he brought into contempt by the 
misconduct of tbedew. A theft com- 
mittel against the non-Jew is more 
heinous thun a theft against Ihe Jew, because 19 the 
trausgression of the Taw is added the sin of deseera- 
ting the Name (Tosek,, B. K. x. 15). “All sins 
may be atoned for by repentance, by means c? the 
Day of Atonement, ortbrough the chastening power 
of afliction, but acts wlıich cause the desccration of 
the name of God will not be forgiven, for “Surely 
this iniquity shall not bo purged from you till ye 
die, saith the Lord God of Losts” (Isa. xxü. 14; 
Mek., Yitro, 7; Yoma 864; Matt. xii. 8% e8 al, has, 
for “the Holy Name,” *the Holy Ghost”). The 
greater the man, the more he must guard against 
causiug hillul ha-shem by the sligbtest deviution 
from the patlı of strietest vectitude and mocleration 
(Xonın 84a, 86a; Pes. 49a). To this day te warmiug 
agaiust hillul ha-shem tends to keep tie commonest 
Jew from committing any act tlıat might disgrace 
the Jowish community. 


BinLIOGRAPHY: L. Lazarus, Zur Charakteristik der Talnudi- 
schen Bihik, DD. 0-48, Bresiau, 17; M. Lazarus, Eihik des 
Fudenthums, 3.108 cl sog. 3. Peries, Bousschs Religlen des 
Zudentiuums, Kritisch Unfersmeht, pp. 86H, Benin, 1908; 
Schreiner. Die Jüngsten Urtheite über das Fudonthum, 
Beriin, 162. 


Hillul 
ha-Shem. 


KIDDUSHIN (urn = “Betrothal”): Name of 
& treatise in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and the Babylo- 
nian aud Jerassiem Talmuds; ft is devoted chiely 
to discussion of the various modes of betrothm] nnd 
the conditions which must be fultilled to make a 
marrisge valid. + * Kiddushin ” is the rabbinical Ferm 
for betrothal, because the wife becomes thereby the 
sacrosanet possession of tie husband. In the mish- 
vpaie order of Seder Nashim this treatise is the sov- 
enth aud last. Strietly, it should precede Gittin, 
but the Mishnah follows the Scriptural order, which 
mentious marriage after divorce (Deut. ssiv. 1-2). 
Tnthe Mishnah, Kiddushin isdivided into fourchap- 
ters, and coniprises, in all, forty-seveu paragraph: 

Th.i.: The husband obtnins his wife in three ways 
by money, however small the sum; bya written un- 
nouncement; by sexual intervourse; the wife be- 
comes free by divoren or the death of her husband 


ED. This Teads 10 a discussion of 
Sontents. the acquisition and emanelpation of 


Jewish and heathen siaves of botlı 
sexos (8 2-3), of the acqufsition of enttie ($ 4) and 
real or personal property (2 4-0), and of the dis- 
tiuctious between man and u regarding nlßl- 
ment of the laws, those pert ug opiy to.a definite 
time not being binding on a woman (3$ 7-8); kıws 
dealiug with real estate apply only to Palestine (49). 
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In the Inst paragraph, which is haggadie in nature 
($ 10), the reward for the observance of a law is de- 
seribed, and itis further state (hat he who is learned 
in the Seriptures, possesses a kuowledge of the 
Mishuah, and has gond manners is fairly guarded 


st sin, wherens he that knows neither the Scrip- 
nor the Misnah, uud is dovold of mauuers, 


can nor be regavded as a eivilized being. 
Ch. ii.: Hules and conditions for marriuge by 
A man may wed through a representativei 
Ya woman ($ 1); but any error or fraud en 
the part of either invalidates the union (88 2-8, 5- 
$): so doos any failure of the proxy to 
ringe follow exactly his instructions (8 4). 
by Proxy. In case the marringe is effeeted by 
the gift of some artiele of value, it 
must be an object tho use of which is mot forbidden 
8-10). 


Further rules and conditions for mar- 
riage by_proxy ($$ 1-7); regulations for cases in 
which a father betroths one of his daughters while 
they are yet minors, but without stating definitely 
wbich one ($ 9), or in case either the man or the 
woman denies that a marriage ceremony has been 
performed ($$ 10-11); eircumstances under which 
the enstody of the child is granted to the man (or 
the woman), or under which the child is regarded 


as illegitimate (8 12-18). 
v 


Ch. Euumeration of the ten families of di- 
verse origiu that removed from Babylonia to Pales- 
tine, and as to which of them may intermarry ($$ 1-8); 
thıe tests by which purity of Hineage is proved (&8 d- 
5); rules for the attestation of marriages contracted 
in distunt lands ($$ 10-11). Ethical injunetions: a 
man must not remain alone with a woman (88 12-18); 
a father must teach bis son one of the honorable 
trades euumerated and discussed, though the pre- 
eminence of the study of the Law over every 
other oeeupation is emphasized (8 14). Special 
interest attuches to the uxelumation of Simeon b. 
Bleazar; “The beasts, created to serve me, find 
nourishment easily; {herefore I, created to serve 
God, should nd nonrishinent still more easily; yet, 
for my sins, ft is hard for me to gatu nıy food.” The 
chapter closes with the statement that Abraham had 
observed all the precepts of the Torah even before 
it was revenled 

In the Tosefta this trentise is divided into five 
chapters. Partieularly uorewortliy are the eulogy 
of erafismanship (i. ID) and the assertion which v 
mude by Akiba that tie Biblical prohibition ag: st 
interwarryiog with certafu nations even after con- 
version to Judaism (seo Deut. xxii. 4-9) had heen 
abrogated, since the conguestg und deportations by 


the Assyrian kings (comp. 11 Kings xvi.) bad sp.dis- | 


perseıl the peoples that none of them remained in its 
ariginal abode (v. 8. 

Botlı the Jerusalem and the Babylovian Gemaras 
contain elneidations of the individual mishnayot, in 
addition to dlisenssions and tdeeisions of questions not. 
contuined in the Mishuah itself. Tlie Babylonian 
Gemara has, furthermore, numerons interesting eom- 
mentsand maxiıns, of which the following speeimens 
may be eited: “Who teacheth not his son a trude 
teacheth him robbery” (292); “Rewards for good 
deeds come not in this world” (89b); “It is the duty 


ofa father to have hisson instructed in the Seriptures, 
the Mishnah, and the Talmud, as weil as in halakot 
and haggadot.” The ancients were called * Soferim ” 
because they counted the letters of thr Torah; they 
said that the “waw” in tie word pr (Lev. xi. 42) 
divided tbe letters of the Torahı into two equal 


groups, ms door che “'ayia” in tlıe 
word PD (Ps. 14). The word 
077 (Iev. x. 16) divides the words, 
and Lev. xiiil. 43 the verses, of tbc 
Pentateuch in half, while Psalm Ixxvii. 88 plays a 
similar part in the'Book of Psulms (30a 
‚These Masoretie observations are of special impor- 
tance, inasmuch as they differ from the present Maso- 
rah (comp. the margiual notes to the Wilna edition 
of the Talmud). A very interesting charueterization 
of certain natious is found in 4®b, which says that 
the highest wisdom is the possession of Israel, and 
the most perfect beauty the heritage of Jerusalen; 
the anejent Romans possessod the greatest wealth, 
while the direst poverty is found in Babylon; the 
Persiaus are the bravest nation; magic Hourishes 
best in Egypt, and wantonness in Arabia; women 
are most inclined to loquaeity and slaves to laziness. 
There is au account of tue conflict between John 
Hyrcants (here called “ Yannai ”) and the Pbarisees 
in 60a, and in 72b it is related tlıat when Akiba died, 
Judah ha-Nasi was born; when he died, Rab was 
born; when Rab died, Raba was born; and when 
Raba died, Ashi was born. Auother reference to 
Akiba is found in 81b, where it isrelated that when. 
ever he read Lev. v. 17he wept: “If be that has un- 
wittingly transgressed must make atonement for his 
trausgression, how much more he that has sinned 
eonsciously.” Ft must henoted that the passage from 
“ Ha-ishahı niknit” (2a)to “ We-en dabaraher kortah” 
(3b), at the beginning of the Gemara to the Kst 
chapter, isa Inter addition of the Saboraim (comp, 
tie letter of Sherira Gaon in Neubauer, “M. J. C.” 
». 2%). 
DipLnocrapkr: Z. Frankel, Modogetica in Mischnam, p-200, 


ie, Ti 
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KIDNAPING. See Aspvorson, 

KIDRON (Ip): A ravine on the cast of Jeru- 
saleın, separating the city from the Mount of Olives 
(comp. IL Sam. xv. 38, 30). Except in IT Kings 
i. 4, © Kidron ” is always preceded by “ Nahal,” 
which, like the Arabic “Wadi,” has the double 
meaningof“brook "and valley.” Fora part ofthe 
winter only, after heavy ralas, the Ridron indeed is 
a torrent, for which reason it is called by the Seplun- 
gint Neäpbong Kadpiv, The Iaiter word, which 
means “dark,” relates to the dirk color of tlestream 
or rayine; but the translation of the Septuagint in 
II Sam. xv. 2$and I Kings xv, 18, Xeudpbou röv 
Ködpow, suggests a Greek name given to the place 
on account of the cedars aboundiug there. 

The Kidron is first mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment as having been erossed by David in his fight 
{Il Sam. xv. 23); then as having been indieated Iy 
Solomon to Shimei as the limit beyond which he 
might not go, under penalty of death (T Kings it. 
37). Later it became the repository of the imple- 
ments of idol-worship when removed from the Tem- 
ple. It was there that Asa burned his mother'sidols 
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Divisions. 
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(l Kings xv. 3; IE Chron. xv. 16} and that Josiah 
destroyed the Asheralı (II Kings xxiii. 4, 6, 12; II 
Chron. xxix. 16, xxx. 14). It would appear that in 
the time of Josiah, Kidron was the cemetery of the 
common people (I Kings xxill, 6; comp. Jer. xxxi. 
39 [A. V. 40)), bence the statement of Josephus 
(“ Ant.” ix, 7, 8 8) that Athalia was executed in the 
Valley of icidron. Er 1s also mentioned as Laving 
been crossed by Jusus om his way to Gethsemane 
(John xxiii. 1, A. V. Crprorx). The Valley of 
Kidron is generally identified with the Valley of 
Jehoshaphut (see Jenosuaruar, Vanurv or). For 
the Hebrew inscription found there in 1880, see 
Sıroam Isscairrion. 
26. 


M. Ser. 


KIERA (ESTHER) : Jewish favorite of the sul- 
tana Baifa, who was the wife of Murad IT. and the 
mother of Mohammed III. (not, us Graetz di 
nates ber, the mother of Mohammed IV.); died 
1600. 'The widow of one Elias Chandali, Esther 
gained great influence in the palace as the protögee 
of Baffa. In a firmun of Osman II. issued in 1618 
the privileges granted to Esther by his predecessors 
are confirmed and secured to her grandchildren. 
From this firman it appcars that Esther was first 
warded by Sultan Sulaiman II. in 1548 for services 
rendered by her to his mother. 

The extent of Kiera’s influence with Baffa may 
beseen from the following fucts, undoubtedly au- 
thentic: When Catherine de Medici wrote in 1584 
to Baffa asking her support for the promotion of 
the waywode of Wallachia, Bstber wasemployed by 
Buffa to see that the Turkish translation accompany- 
ing the Italiau textof the letter wascorreet. Again 
in 1587 Baffa wrote a letter of recommendation and 
approval in regard to a certain Jottery started by 
Kiera. The favorabie attitude of the Venetian repub- 
tie toward this lottery was the cause of the issuance 
ofseven firmans grantiag certain privi- 
legesto the republic. Tliis shows that 
the business transactions carried out 
by Esther were made possible by the 
cooperation of the harcmı throug tlıe personal in- 
fluence of Bafla, 

Many important diplomatie transactionsand many 
appointments to military and administrative offices 
were made through Kiera; and her long career 
under three sultäns testifies to her ability and inge- 
nuity. The representatives of the European powers 
often applied to Kiera and secured concessions 
through her. They variously refer to her in their 
writingsas “ Kiera,” “ Chiera,” * Chierara,” “Chiraz- 
za,” or “Chiarazza ” The name * Kiera ” isof Turk- 
ish origiu, Kiera’s Jewish name being Estlier; and 
it. appcars that toward the end of her life sheadopted 
the Mohammedan faith and was then given the 
aaıne * Fatima,” as she is so styled in the firman of 
Osınau IL. Her sons were not couverted with her, 
as is shown by the statement that one of them later 
suved his life by becoming a Mohammedan (he was 
called * Aksık Mustafa,” and he died in the reigu of 
Ibrahim I. [1640-49]); and her grandcbildren also are 
styled Jews in the firman referred to. 

Kiera was not always scrupulous in her dealings. 
Many of the appointinents made through her in- 


Her 
Influence. 


volved bribery and ereated bitter animosity. The 
Turkish soldiers known as the Spahis resented the 
appointment throngli her ofsorne mili- 

Her _fary ofcers, and plotted to kill her. 
Assassina- Gathering near tbe palace they de- 
tion. ınanded ber surrender to them, and 
the deputy grand vizier Khalil, wish- 

ing to sava her life. ordered her. and her son to be 
brought to his own pelace. The mob, led by the 


Spahis, overcame the guard, and taking Kiera and 
her sons (Aksak Mustafa excepted) from the very 
steps of the palace killed them (1600). Outting olt 
Kiera’s }imbs they nailed tbem to tle doors of the 
dwellings of those oMelals who had obtained posi- 
tions through her iuftuence, The sultuna Bafla was 
very indignant and aceused Khalil of unwilling- 
mess to proteet her favorite, aud in consequence 
be was removed. The historian Katib Tahelebi, in 
his * Pheslike” (ed. Constantinople, i. 128), gives a 
somewhat different version of tlıe affair. Accord- 
ing to him, Khalil Pasha had Kiera brought to bis 
palace and willı his own band thrust a dagger into 
ber and killed her. Her entire fortune (cstimated at 
about 100,000 ducats) was confiscated by the Turk- 
ish government. 

The contemporary Jewish historiansspeak highly 
of Kiera for her readiness to heip her coreligfonists. 
While there was a considerable number of well- 
to-do Jewish merchants in Constantinople in those 
days, they were always subject to the greed of the 
sultan’s body-guard, which plundered tho ‚Jewish 
houses in times of munieipel disorder and at fires. 
At such times Kiera came to the aid of the suflerers, 
She also very generousiy aided Hebrew writers in 
publishing their books. The Spanish physician 
Samuel Shulam published Zacuto's chroniele * Yu- 
hasin” at Kiera’s expense. 

Kiera became the heroine of European Bction. 
Thus she undoubtedly appcars in“ Byegiy Vzglyad 
na Nastoyashchi i Prezhni Seral” in Ohistyakov’s 
“Zhurnal Diya Dyetei,” 1864, Nos. 5 and 6, 
Dipzionrapng: Vastoglunya, Zamneiki, Shormik Statel, 5 

Tesiyedovant, p. 3, St. Petersburg, 1805; Hummer, Gesch. 

des Osmanischen Reichen iv. 1 Akrish, Preface t6 


. ist 
menturies on ibe Song nf Solomon; Samuel Shular, 
Yretace 10 Yuhasin, Constantinopie, IA6B, 
HR. TGL 


KIEV: “Themother of Russian cities”; situated 
on the right bank of tie Dnieper, in the government 
of the same name. In 1902 it had a population of 
249,830, including about 20,000 Jews. 

Itis diflicult to decide when Jews first settled in 
Kiey, The city was probably built by tie Chazars 
not Jater than the eighth century, and it is likely 
that Jews from the Byzantine cmpire, the Crimen, 
Persia, and the Caucasus settled there with the 
Chazars about the same time (see Malishevaki, in 
“Trudy Tretyavo Arkheologicheskavo Syezda,” 
Feb. 12, 1878; *Kievskiya Gubernskiya Vyedo- 
mosti,” 1878, No. 24). Brum is of the opinion 
that the Chazurs derived “Kiev” from “Kiaba” 
or “Kiaba,” the name of three brothers (*Trudy 
Tretyavo Arkheologicheskavo Syezda,” Feb. 19, 
1878, p. 89). Zakrevski (in “Opisaniye Kieva,” p- 
311, Moscow, 1808) is also of tbe opinion that the 
Chazars were the means of bringing the Jews to 
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his being so, tie Jews antedate the Russians 
‚ens of that place. Mnlishevski, in “ Yerrei 
v Kievye i na Yugye Rossii,” publisked in the 
“Trudy Kievskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii,” says that 
Jews from the Orient (77 
casus enigratel 60 Chazaria, 
where they fonnd a conmmuity of Crimean Jews. 
Joseph ha-Rohen (m “Eine ba-Baka ”) isanthority 
for the statement tlınt Jews entered Russia in 680, 
after the defeut of the Persians by tlıe 

Settled Arabs. When Kiev was taken by the 

Under the Yarangians many of the Jewsescaped 

Chazars. toClnz: and to the countrieson the 

Volga and the Don, aud after the do- 

feat of the Chazars by Svyatoslav in 969 many Jews 

emigrated to the Crimea. "According to Theophanus 

a mumerous Jewish community existed in Kiev in the 
eighth century (Malishevski: 10th ceut., (2. P. 44). 

The Grand Duke Vladimir found there a large 
Jewish community, and nlthoush he was averse to 
adopting their religion, yet, according to the Arabic 
writer Ibn Haukal, he was favorably inelined toward 
the Jews. In te chronicles whose authorship isas- 
eribed to Nestor it is rolated that Chazarian Jews 
went to Kiev in 986, immediately after tie Bulyars 
and Germans, in order to induce Vladimir to accept 
theirreligion. Tatisıchev remarks in regard to this 
that it does not exelude earlier arrivals of Jews, for 
the Jews taken captive by Svyatoslav were settled 
by him in Kiev, ou the River Ross, and ia numerous 
other places, and that their vumber was considerable 
(Istoriya Tatisheheva,” ii., note 176). Unfortu- 
nately there isno other source to corroborate Tatish- 
chev'sstatenent, a A kavy has already pointed out 
€ Voskhod,” 1881, 1 

Gatzul mentions die eurent traditions according 
to which settlemants of Jews in the vieinity of Kiev 
existed in (he tentlı century. In the cleveuth cen- 
tury Jews from Germany settled in Kiev, When 
Russia celebratedl the one thousandth anniversuy 
of the founding of Kiev (1865), the Jews in an ad- 
dress mentioned that Jews had lived in Russia be- 
fore the empire was founded. Duriug Ihe reis 
of Vladimir (d. 1015) and nnder Syyatopolk after 
him the Jews lived in Kiey undisturbed. The first 
bishop appoiuted by Yaroslav. iu 1085, was called 
“Lucas, the Little Jew” ("Luka Zhidyata”), who 
evidently was either of Jewish descent or had some 
conueetion with the history of the Jews in Kiev. 
He always preferred in his tcachings to dwell on 
the Decalogne, and often used Bihlical quotations 
common among Ihe Talmudie Fews (Harkavy, in 
“ Voskhod,” 1881, 1. 78). 

A Russian clerie, Philaret, in.a review of Russian 
theological teratnre (in * Lehonyya Zapiskt IT Ot- 
delyeniya Akademii Nauk,” fit. 8, St. Petersburg. 
, remarks that from the work of INarion of 
Kiev it is evidenz that the Jewish missionnries from 
the Cha who hal failed to convert him to Ju- 
daism, did not relinguish their hope of making 
proselytes among the Russinus. Feodosi Pecherski 


(1057-74) certifies to the existence of a considerable ! 


Jewish community in Kievin his time. During the 
reign of Grand Duke Izyaslav, the bazaar of Kiey 
was removed from the lower part of tlıe city 
{*Podol”) to the Kiey heigbts, where the Jews were 


settled. At that time the Jewish community was 
augmented by new arivals, probably driven from 
Germany and other western countries by the persc- 
entions of ine Jews immediately before the First, 
Crusade. In 1097 tie Jews of Kiev are mentioned 
in connection wirh the salt monopaly, when Svyato- 
polk closed the road From Galicin and the Jews in- 
ercased the price of salt (Zukrevski, 10. p. 38; 
Malishevski, ö6. p. 102). Benjamin of Tudeln (12th 
cent.) in his “Massa'ot shel Rabbi Binyunin,” re- 
ders to Kiev. 

In the “Sefer ha-Yashar” (pp. 52a, 529, Vicuna, 
1811) Rabbi Moses‘of Kiey is mentioned as auc of 
the pupils of the tosafist Jacob Tam (d. 1170), the 
grandson of Rashi. This shows that in the Lwelfth 
century Russian Jews studied at the famous Tal- 
mudic academies of northern France. Itis known 

that the Russian Grand Duke Bvyato- 


In the polk (1093-1112) held the Jews of 
Twelfth Kiev in favor. After his desth, the 
Century. rabble revolted against his widow and 


the supporters of her husband and at- 
tacked the Jews of Kiev (1113), but, Vladimir Mono- 
mach induced the rioters to disperse, Tu 1124 the 
Jewish quarter in Kiev was destroyed by fire. In 
the “ Ipatiev Chronicle” the “ Jewish Gate ” is men- 
tioned (1146 aud 1151). From facts collected from 
different sources it. is quite evident tat in the 
twelfth century Kiev was the center of trasle be- 
tween the Eastaud the West, and that the Jews and 
the Italians controlled most of it. From the his- 
tories of South Russia it appears that Jews lived in 
Kiev in the tlürteentli century, but when in 1239 (he 
Tatars overwhelmei the southwestern eities of Rus- 
sia and destroyel then the Jews shared the fate of 
tie other Inhahitants. In tlıe following year (Dec. 
6, 1240) Batu Khan captured and destroyed Kiev, 
which resulted in the subjection of Russia to the 
Tatar yoke. The Jews of Riev suffered with the 
restof theinbabitants, bni wlıon tIe * Grand Khan,” 
after congquering outlı Russia, appointed the Rus- 
siau Prince Dauiil Romanovich as theregentof Kiev 
and Soutlı Russia, Dansil ealled (1250) Germans, 
Jews, Poles, and other foreigners to settle in Riev. 
His son Mstislav Danitlovich also invited Germans 
and Jews to settle in his land, That Vladimir Vasil- 
kovich also favored the Jews is evident from the 
Fact that, acconlivg to the cronicles, in 1283 they 
were among those that Jamented his death “as 
much as the: 
1 Kiev being a Tatar dependeney at that time, 
the Fews there were allowed tle privi 
them in other Tatar countries, and for tiis reason 
the other inhabitants of Kiev were ill-disposed 
towardl the Jews. 

When the Lithuanian Grand Duke Gedimin (d. 
1325) conquered {c. 1820) South Russia, including 
Kiev, au founded tho Litluanian Russian empir 
the Jews received many privi 
tary,” book i., part. iv., ch. According to Zak- 
revski (82. ii. 216), the mınmber of Jews in Kiev at 
that time inereased eonsiderably. During the reign 
of Withold (1392-1430), who granted privileges to 
all the Jews of Lithuania, they enjoyed great pros- 
perity. €: IV. (1444-92) granted them adrli- 
tional privileges, knowing that tlrongh their com- 
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mercialskill they would replenish his depleted funds 
(Zakrevski, 2.e. fi. 313). In 1486 Mordecai Gadaye- 
vich and Perka Yudinovich, Jews of Kiev, are 
mentioned as Ihe farmers of the customs duties at 
Bryansk. 

In 1488 the Jewish tax-farmers Simkha, Rya- 
bichka, Daniilovich, and Samodyelka are mentioned 
in a message of Crar Ivan Vasillivich to King Casi- 
mir, in which the ezar complaius that the Moscow 
merchants were taxed too heavily (“Sboruik Imp. 
Istoricheskavo Obschestva,” xxxv. 10-12). About 
1425 the Juparzıng HERBSY originated among the 

Russians in Kiev, and spread thence 

In the to Novgorod aud Moscow through 

Fifteenth Zechariah of Kiev, who weut iron 

Century, Kiev to Novgorod in the suite of the 

Prince Mikhail Alelkovich (Solovyev, 
üb. book j., part v., ch. v.; see ALEKSEN. In the 
fifteenth century te Jewish community of Kiev 
eontained many scholars, and the saying became 
current that “from Kiev leaming is spread.” 
Among these scholars was Moses ben Jacob Ash- 
kenazi ha-Gole (b. 15th Kistew, 1449; d. Kaffa 
1520). IIe wrote in Kiev his notes to “Gan “Eden” 
aud his work “Shusban Sodot.” When tlıe Jews 
were expelled from Tithuania by Alexander Jagel- 
Ion in 1495, Moses ha-Gole with the rest of the Riev 
Jews emigrated to the Crimea. As is evident from 
the statement of Abraham ha-Rofe of Troki, the 
Tatars invaded and piundered Kiev (1482) and car- 
ried many Jewish captives to the Crimea. 

In the sixteenth century (according to Zakrerski, 
db. ji. 317) Jews live in Kiev in great numbers. 
Zakrevski mentions also the grant to them by King 
Sigismund I. of Poland of a tract of land for burlal 
purposes near the gate ol Lvov, formerly K 
the “ Jewish Gate,” by the bazaar which is even now 
called the * Fewish Bazaar.” The Jewish quarter 
was at that time in the portion of the city known 
as “Stary-Gorod,” extending as far as the Kudrya- 
votz Hill, By a deed dated Cracow, March 4, 1507, 
King Sigismund farmed out the taxes of Kiev to 
tle Jew Shamak Dantilovich, who farmeil the taxes 
also of Lutsk and other places. In te same year 
Abraham Jesofovich is mentioued astax.collector of 
Kiev ; ho was made a member of the hereditary nobil- 
ity. In the latter half of the sixteenth century the 
condition of the Jews of Kiev underwent. a change 
for the worse. Thus in 1576 King Stephen Bathory 
had to remind the waywode of Kiev, Prince Ostrov- 
ski, not to place foreign merchants, Christians as 
well as Juws, under Uıe jurisdietion of the local cas- 
dle come, since, ncı 
granted to them by Ale 
Jürisdiction of the municipal authorities 
eigners had no right. to eonduct a retail business in 
Kiev, for that right belonged only to tlıe citizens of 
Kiev (“$bornik Mukhanova,” No. 221; “Acty Za- 
padnoi Rossii,” jü, 97. 

In 1585 the noblemen of the Greek Orthodox fait 
made a complaint before the Metropolitan of Kiev 
about the disorder reigning in his bishoprie, and 
Petitioned him to protect their coreligionists from 
the oppressious of the Roman Catholiesand the Jews 
(*Acty Zapaduoi Rossii,” iii. 88, Govorskavo. 1865). 
In 1618, and again in 1619, the merchants of Kiev 


made complaint to King Sigismund IE. thnt the 
Jewish merchants who arrived in Kiey did not stay 
at the “ Gostiony Dom” {the inn as- 
During the signed to them) and trade with other 
Sixteenth outside merchants; that they had 
and Seven- built houses in Kiev, had taken tle 
teentk local trade in their hands, and were 
Centuries. getting riel:at the expense of Ihe local 
merchauts, In response to this petition 
the king decided that as the froutier town of Kiev 
would be protected, not by Jews, wio would do 
nothing to repel the eneiny, bus by the Ukrainien 
merchants, and since Jews had not before lived in 
Kiey, where they had no right to live, “they must 
henceforth stay at the towu inn to trade exclusively 
with local merchants; tbat they may not zemain 
more than one day; and that they may not settle 
there permanently, on penalty of losing tLeir ıner- 
‚chandise, half of which would be turned over to te 
erown and the other half to the merchant gild of 
the place.” Notwithstanding these restrietions and 
the privileges granted the Christian merchants, the 
Jews gainel possession of the most important trade 
of Kiev and other South-Russian cities. Being ex- 
eluded from participation in the affairs of the city 
by the Magdeburg Rights, the Jews were placcd 
directly under the jurisdietion of the waywode. In 
the frequentabsence of this official his power reposed 
assistant, who regarded it as a source of in- 
in this way the Jews managed to attain their 
is in spite of the rostrietions (“Starozytnosch 
Polskie,” ii. 250). 

In 1628 a decree of Sigismund TIL. in part cou- 
firmed the decision of the Kiev municipal court in 
the suit of tlıe Jew Missan Jesephovich, tbe farmer 
of the water-taxes, against the bnrgber Kihmel for 
unpaid water-taxes. By this decision Missan's de- 
mands were partly allowed, and Khmel appealed to 
the king, who confirmed the decision of the court. 
1t is well known that, netwithstanding tlıe restric- 
tions imposed upon them, Jews lived in considerable 
aumbers ia Kiev during the first half of the seven- 
teentli century, owniug lands, houses, and factories 
there (Zakrevski, dd. it. 315). 

The uprising under Chmielnickl destroped te 
Jewisli community in Riev. Samuel Phoebus, the 
author of “ Tit ha-Yawen,” is the only Jewish wri- 
ter who mentions Kiev among the cities which suf- 
fercd in the Chmielni uprisivg. He states tlıat 

Chmielnicki went to the “great city 

Buined by of Kiev,” where he found a man 
Chmiel- named Eliezer who was very wealthy 
nicki. (“like Korah”); that te Cosencks 
killed him and his family and took all 

From Russian sources it is known 
andl his Cossacks raged in Kiev for 
led off most of tie Poles and the 
Jews. Even the graves in the cemeteries were 
opened aud the bomes ılmown to tle dogs. Only 
those Jews and Poles who had hidden in the vaults 
of the Greek Orthodox monasterics escaped death 
(Solovyev, id. book x., el } According to 
the truce eopeluded by Chmielnicki with King John 
Casiniir, tlıe Jews were not to be permitted to live 
in Kiev or in the Ukraine. In the peace agreement 
made in 1661 at Byelaya Tzerkov, the king de- 


his property. 
that. Chmnielni 
four duys and ki 
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wmanded that the Jews be allowed to retum fo the 
Ukraine and to own property in Kiev. The Jews 
veturned accordingly, but Chmielnicki soon turacd 
over the Ukraine to Gzar Alexis Mikwilovich, and 
they were again driven out from Kiev aud the 
Ukraine. Tius from 1655 until near the end of the 
eighteeuth century only a small number ofJews were 
to be found in Kiev, or in any part of the Ukraine. 

Toward the end of the reign of Catherine IL., by 
an order dated June 23, 1794, Jews were again per- 
mitted to settle in Kiev, and even to acquire prop- 
exty, conditionally, however, on their paying double 
the tax imposed on the Christians. From that year 
tie Jews began to resettle ju Kiev, and in tlıe reign 
of Catherine’s son Paul Petrovich the Jewish com- 
mupity numbered 452%. At tbat fine Judah Lö 
Löweuberg was grantel by the goveruor-general 
Sherkov a tract of Iaud for a cemetery; the gov- 
ernor-general, upon his representations, gave per- 
mission also for the buildiug of asynagogue. The 
tract known as “ Zwyerinetz,” just outside of Pe- 
chersk, was assigued for a cemetery. At tliat time 
also a hebra kaddisha was organized and a constitu- 
tion adoptei (1797 or 1798). Among tuose resting 
in the old Kiev cemetery may be mentioned Metr 
Lebush Malbim and Raphael Nata Rabbiuovier, 
author of the * Dikduke Soferim.” 

With the accessiou to the throne of Alexander I 
Jews were permitted to reside in Kiev unhindered 
by any restrietions. They were registered by the 
city magistrates with otlier eitizens, and received 
passportsfrom them. Asthe Jewsincreased ıapidly 
the Christian citizens of Kiev petitioned the govern- 

ment in 1810 to expel them, claiming 
Under Al- that the privileges granted 10 the citi- 
exander I. zens of Kiev by Sigismund in 1619 
exeluded tho Jews from residence in 
Kiey, Notwithstanding this petition aud the money 
speut in its furtherance by the eitizens (soo Baratz, 
“Deu,” iii,, No. 29), their attcmpts were not suceess- 
ful. The reply which they received (Jan. 18, 1810) 
pojuted out that in the fifteen years whichbadelupsed 
since the permission of settlement by Catlıerine the 
Great the Jews had acquired property, and that 
Justice did not permit the government to expel 
them, since they would thereby have lost their pos- 
sessions: it is the business of government to su 
that justice is done between man and man. The coı 
fliets between the Jews and Christians of Kiev were 
found by the government t6 be due more often to 
the Christians than to the Jews, and the administ 
tion of Kiev was ordered to see that no disturbances 
oconrred between Jew and Gentile (i2.). The anti- 
Semites of Kiev made no further complaint for the 
time being. 

In 1815 the Jewish population of Kiev numbered 
4,500, and then a synagogue was built by special 
permission of theemperor. At the head of the Jew- 
ish commmnity at that time stood Judah Löb ben 
‚Jacob Löwenberg, Ozer ben Bezaleet Rosenfeld, and 
Zecb ben Abraham Segal. At the head of the hebra 
kadkdisha was Moses ben Abralıam. Beside the syn- 
agogue, the Jewish community built at that time 
two large houses of prayer, one on tlıe Podol near 
the Prolovski monastery, and the other on the Pe- 
chersk, not far from the synagogue that burned down 


in 1829 (Zukrevski, ib. ii. 816). When Nicholas I. 
ascended the throne in 1825 he withdrew from the 
Tews the sight of residence in Astraklaan and the 
concessions gransed them in 1804 by Alexander I. 
The Christian iohabitants of Kiev availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to petition the ezar to 
expel the Jews from Kiev, basing iheir petition on 
the same ground asin 1810; the petition was granted, 
and a ukase was issued by Nicholas on Dec. 2, 1827. 
It reads as follows: 

= {1} Jews are sirfey prohibited from building any house of 
prayer in Kiey, and tbe old building is to be sold at auetion at 
ce; (2) Jews who are registered with the eity magistrates of 
‚medinteiy late re elty und register in some town 
Pale. Those Jews who have resideners, busluess 
houses. or factories in Kiev are given two years in which to 
settie their affairs; atl the others to leave ıbe eity within six 
months.” 

The governor-general Zheltulhtn did all he could 
to render unbearable the lite of the Jews romaining 

in Kiev; the latter, however, applied 

Under totheezar (hrongli two.of their prom- 
Nicholas I. inent merchants, Berner and Kerner, 

and received permission to settle out- 
side the eity limits in the village of Lyebed; and 
through tbe efforts of the new governor-general, 
Levashiev, wbo pointed out their usefulness in the 
development of commerce in Kiev, the czar was in- 
duced to write in bisown hand a permit for them to 
stay until Feb., 1835, but he withdrew permission 
from them to settle in Lyebed. When Feb. 1,1835, 
arrived, the Jews, who had boped fora change for 
the better, were greatiy disnppointed. The admin. 
istration would make no further concessions, and 
they were compelled to leave Kiev immediatelyand 
to sell their property for whatever they could get. 
Exception was made only in favor of tlie few Jewish 
contractors wo had bnilt tlıe fortress of Kiev and 
the Cuiversity of St. Vladimir. 

The next governor-general, Bibikov, watched 
earefully to see that no Jews settled in Kiev. He 
organized a special gendarmeric to look after the 
Jews who came there om business, aud who re- 
ceived permits to stay only from one to five days. 
To facilitete police supervision, two exelusively 
Jewish hotels were established, one in tie Podol and 
the other in the Lyebedskaya; and all Incoming 
Jews were compelled to stayin oneof thetwo. The 
guests were obligel to pay exorbitant prices for 
food and drink, and the hotel-keepers, botlı Chr 
tians, could afford to pay the heavy license, which 
was soon raised from 3,800 to 6, 500 rubles. Wlien 
a Jew was found in the city without a permit to 
teside there he was dealt with as a eriminal without 
Passport. Atten in theevening every Jewish guest 
was obliged to return to the hotel, where as mauy 
asten would be erowded into one room, and when 
the time of departure came the hotel servants would 
rudely hurry tbem out. 

In 1856, ubout a year after Alexander II. ascended 
the throne, the conditiou of the Jews throughout 
Russia began to improve, and those of Kiev, in 
particular, felt the liberal spirit of the new legisia- 
ion. The regulation requiring incoming Jews to 
stay at specified hotels was abolished and Jewish 
artisans were permitted to establish themselves in 
theeity. Prince Vasiichikov, the governor-general, 
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and Hesse, the civil governor of Kiev, advocated 
warmly the amelioration of the Jews’ condition, and 
the abolition of Jewish disabilities ia so far as cireum- 
stances would permit. An ediet was issued Oet. 30, 
1861, whiel made it permissible for Jewish gradu- 
atos of universities, Jewish merchants of the first 
gild, and foreign Jewish merchants, with their fam- 
fies, elerks, and seryants, to establish themselves in 
Kiev, The community of Kiev received a still 
larger accession through the ukase of 1866, which 

granted Jewish artisans the right to 
Under Al- resirle outside the Pale. Tlie prosper- 
exander II. ity of the Jewish community added 

materfally to te prosperity of the en- 
tire eity. The activity of the Jewish merchants of 
Kicv stimulated the development of the sugar in- 
dustry. Kiev became a prominent sugar market 
aud an important general commereial center. Its 
Jewish merchants played a leading part in tlie es- 
tablishmeut of banks, stimulated the development 
of navigation on Ihe Dujeper, inoreascd the export 
trade in grain, aud thereby conferred & direct bene- 
fit on the farming eommunitiesof the entire govern- 
ment. 

This prosperity continued until the outhreak of 
tbe anti-Jewisk riots in South Russia. On May 8, 
1881 (April 26) anti-Jewish riots broke out in Kiev, 
as they had elsewhere, and there is sufhicient evi- 
dence to sbow tat the riots were premeditated. 
Prominent members of the Jewish community had 
been warned personally by Von Hübbenet, the chief 
of police, who advised them to take measures for 
their protection, and even offered, in some cases, to 
place eanuon at their doors. Rumors that anti-Jew- 
ish riots were being planned were eirculated in Kiev 
several wecks before Easter, and Von Hübbenet him- 
self had informed members of tlıe community that a 
trainlond of Great Russians, all weuring red shirts, 
had anived in the eity, the purpose of their coming 
being tlıe organization of the riots. The police iu 
the synagogues on May 7 thought it would not be 
safe for the Jews 10 keep their stores open on the 
following day. When the outbreuk begun on that 
duy the police and military were evidently in 
symapathy with the rioters, und soine of the Chris- 
tian merchants looked on with pleasure while prop- 
exty valued at about 2,000,000 rbles was being 
destroyed. This does not take into account te 
enormous loss incurred througlı the enforced idleness 
of the Jewish artisaus. Not content with the de- 
struclion of stores and houses, the rioters attacked 
tha synagogus and tore iuto ahreds the serolls of the 
Law. Thousauds were rendered homeless, men once 
wealthy were reduced to poverty and despuir, and 
many were seriously injured. In all 3,150 persons, 
or 750 families, were reduced to absolute want, 
among them being 403 fanıllies of artisans and Iu- 
borers. The riots spread to the neighboriug towus 
and villages, particularly Smyela, where 20 Jews 
were killed and 40 wounded. 

The riots were followed by repressive police 
measures—direeted against the viotims of tho riots, 
The military tribunal, whose duty it was to examine 
the persons accused of atlacking the Jews, openiy 
sympathized with the suspeots instead. The pro- 
cureur genöral, Major Strielnikov, repeatediy evaded 


his Anty during the trials, and instead ofraising his 
voice against the authors of the disorders spoke 
against Ihe vietims. He went so far on one occa- 
sion as to express a desire to sce all the Jews driven 
over the frontier. The openly expressed wish of 
the procureur gendral was followed by numerous 
expulsions, by the police, of Kiev Jews. A depu- 
tation of Jews from Demiyerka, a suburb of Kiev, 
which went toseck the intervention of Drenteln, the 
governor-general, was dismissed with the aneering 
remark that they were at liberty to cmigrate to 
Jerusalem if not satisfied with existing conditions. 
A member of the deputation retorting that they 
could not even Ienve the country without the per- 
mission of the government, tlıe governor-general 
replied hastily that the government was quite ready 
to grant the authorization. 

The measures of tbe police nuthorities led to the 
emigration of a considerable number of Jews from 
Kiev and vieinity in July and August of the same 
year (1881). Some of these were enrolled as inem- 
bers of the first Jewish agrieultural colony estab- 
lished in Louisiana in the fall of 1881. Forced emi- 
grations continued throughout the latter part of 
1881 and during 1882, and factory employees and ar- 
tisans were continunlly expelled by the police with- 
out any authorization by existing laws. The emi- 
gration assumed much larger proportions after the 
issue of the “ May Laws” in 1882. 

Since 1881 the condition of the Jews in Kiev has 
not Improved. A large proportion of the Jewish 
population is subjeet to expulsion at tlie pleasure 
of the police authorities, and the Jews are often in 
dread of anti-Jewish disorders, as at the tlne of the 
Kishine? massacre (1902), when the members of the 
Kiey comınunity entertained well-grounded fears of 
similar disorders. 

Among the Hebrew scholars of Kiev may be 
mentioned Herman (Hirsh) Baratz, Abraham Baer 
Dorszwiter, Judalı Löb Levin (now resident at 
Tomashpol), Max Mandelstamm, M. A. Shatzkes, 
Eliezer Schulman, Isaac Jucob Weissberg, Joshua 
Zuckerman (government rabbi). Among other 
prominent ineimbers of the Kiey community may be 
mentioned the Brodski family, Abraham Kupernik 
and his son Lev, Moses Weiustein, Max Rathaus, 
Mayer Greben, and Leon Ashıkenazi. 

Biatiognapuy: Harkasy, {u Foskhod, Jap, 
1887; Berkhin, in Vosl-hod, 1887. 2; 
Dursrakt, Le-Korat ha-Yehudim De. 
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88h, zii. 1927 


Berdychev, 


in Opisanty 


passim 

Gere. 180: Ha-sheter, $i 
1SSL: Trazsuyet, 1881. passim 3 
Ein Kirshdogichent Shark Zakonov, p. 2, St. Peters“ 
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KIHAYA or KAPU KIHAYA: Title of 
the political representatives of the rayas, d.r., the 
non-Mohammedan Turkish subjects, at te Porte. 
The Jewish representative is proposed by the chief 
rabbi of the central consistory of the Jews of Cou- 
stantinople, his nomination being confrmed by the 
minister of public worslip. "The Jewish Kapu 
Kihaya accompanies the chief rabhi on all his visits 
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to the palace or to the ministers, speakiug in his 
name and presenting the oflicial petitions of the 
Jewish community to tlıe grand vizier or to the 
other ministers at the palace. At the instanee of 
his collengues he receives honorary insiguia from 
the sultan. Formerly, wien the chief rabLis were 
unable to speak Turkish, the functions of te Kapu 
Kihaya were more important tan at present. 

"The office was created about 1530 by Sultan Sulai- 
man the Magnificent; and the first ineumbent was 
Rabbi Shaltiel, who rendered invaluable services to 
the Ottoman Jews on various occasions by making 
use of his privilege of free entry into the palacc. 
0 list of the Jewish Kapu Rihayas has been pre- 
served. A certain Jacob ;bai held the office in 
the reigu of Sultan ‘Abd al-'Aziz (1801-73) and at 
the beginning of that of Sultan “Abd al-Hamid IT. 
He was succeeded by Joshma Agiman, who is still 
in office (190N). 


BiBLIOGKAPRT: M. Franco, Hist, des Israstites de "Empire 
Woman, 90.6, ii LE 
R. 


Erich (722, *round”); 1. The ceutral and 
more extensive part of the Jordan valley, referred 
to iu Gen. xiit. 10, 12; xix. 17, 25, 28, 29; Dent. 
xxsir. 3; II Sam. xviil. 28; I Kings vi. 46; II 
Chron. iv. 17; Exek. xlvii. 8. At a later period 
Kikkar may have inchided the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem (Neh. ji. 22, 23 [A V. “plain,” 
"plain country ”]; Ge Bat Geographie des Alten 
Palüstina”; Driver, “Commentary on Denteron- 
omy.” xxxiv. 3; Hastiugs, “Diet. Bible,” sw: 
Ridgeway, “Origin of Metallic Curreney ». 

2. Talent (apparently the “ gaygaru” of the Bl- 
Amarna tablets; in Greek, rd2eavrov), a Babylonian 
devomfnation of weight = 60 minas = 3,600 shekels; 
the heavy talent weighing about 130 Ibs. avdp. and 
the Higbt, about 65 Ibs. avdp. Asa medium 0! 
change among the ancient Hebrews, for which pur- 
pose both gold and silver were used, the heavy gold 
talent contained 738,000 grs. troy, or about 108 Is. 
the light contafned 397,000 grs. troy, or n little over 
544 ]bs. The heavy silver talent contained 673,500 
gıs. troy, or about 964 Ibs. uvdp., and the light, 
886,750 g15., or about: 437} Ibs. aydlp. The Mishnaic 
27 coutained 315,000 grs., or 45 Ihe. 


BinL man pin: Chosteund Black, seite, Bühl, und Tastings, 
‚Bible, Mon Weiyhis and Measwı 
Drüischen Arehdolayle: Benzin. 
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KIL’AYIM (“Of Two Sorts”; “ Heterogenemne”): 
Name of a treatise of the Mishualt, Tosefta, and the 
Palestinian Talmud. Is belongsto theorder Zera'iin, 
and deals with theexaet definition of the Pentateuch- 
al prohihitions (Lev. 19; Deut. xxii. 9-11) which 
forbid the mivgliug of different kinds of seecds aud 
vegetables, tlıe pairing of different kinds of ani- 
mals, the mixture of wool au flax in the sume gar- 
ment, etc. 

In the Mishnaie order tkis treatise is the fonrth, 
and is divided into nine chapters, containing sev- 
enty-seven paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i.: Enumeration of the different sortsof graia, 
legumes and other vegetables, herbs. and trecs, 
which do not eoıstitute k ber (88 1-4): 
herbs and auiınals wich do form im ($8 5-6); 


how the different trees form kil’ayim with one au- 
other aud with plants, and how the plants form 
im witl one another (83 7-0). 

What is to be done when different seeds 
; eoncervivg Lie merging of one variety in 
the other (8 1-2); what must be done when one de- 
sires to plant grain in a field already sown with di 
ferent graiu, or to plant trecs In a grain-tield (8 
the distances to be observed between the different, 
beds, when one wishes to plant differeut things in 
separate bed in Ühe same feld (89 6-1). 

Ch. iii.: Of tlie distances between beds of cab- 
bage, onion, and other vegetables ($$ 1-6); of the 
distunces between grain and herbs ($ 7). 

Ch. iv.: Of vineyards: how large a space must. 
be left in the middle of the vineyard or between the 
vineyand and its hedge if other sced is to be sown 
here (8$ 1-8, 8-9); how the hedge must be made, so 
that one may plant outside it (8 4). 

Ch. v.: The vineyard contiuued: cases ia which 
a ruined vineyard may stül be used (88 1-4); how 

far the herbs in a vineyard spoil the 
Vineyards. taste of the wine (8 5); what herbs 

must be removed from a vineyard 
when they grow wild there, and the cases iu which 
this must be done (88 6-8). 

Ch. vi.: The vineyard coutinned: concerning the 
vine-rows, and tlıe leaufug of a vine against a tree. 
that bears fruit: or one that bears no Fruit. 

ch. Vines and euttings: vines which do 
uot spoil the grain, altlıough one may not plant the 
two together (8 1-8, 78); payment of damages 
for spoiling another’s grain by plautiug vines (& 4), 

Oh. v How far the various forms ol kil'ayim 
are forbiddeu ($ 1); aufmals which constitute kil'ü- 
yim aud may not, therefore, be harmessed together 
either to the plow or to carts (X 2-4); concerning‘ 
bybrids and other animals (88 4-6). 

Oh. ix.: Kilayim of clotbing: goods or stuffs 
which coustitute kil’ayim with oue another ($$ 1-2); 
articles of clothing forbidden on acconut.of kil’aylım 
3-9: concerning elothes-denlers, tailors, and 
imported ready-made clovhing (88 5-7); explanation 
of he word “sha‘atuez ” (Deut. xxil. 11); how stufls 
must. be sewed together to become kil’ayiın (£$ 8-10). 

Tu the Tosefta, Kil’ayim is the sixth treatise, and 
is divided into five chapters. The Gemara of the 
‚Terusalem Talmud (there is no treatise Kil’ayimin the 

Babylonian Talmud) discusses te 

Jerusalem definitions coutaineıl in the Mishualı, 
Gemara. and explains also many of the names 
of plants aud animals which are mei- 

tioned there. It contaius, moreover, ınany interest- 
ing comments, two of wich may be cite here, 

“By the term “statutes” in the passage, ‘Ve shall 
keep nıy statutes” [Lev. six, 10], are meant the nat- 
ural laws which God has established. Kil’ayii 
forbidden, therefore, because a mixture of thin 
different by nature is uupatural, audl isa transgres- 
sion of the law of mature” (1.7). *Altbongh R. 
Judah ha-Nasi was very modest, he said he was 
ready to obey everybody in everything, and to per- 
form every command, except to renounce his rank 
as patriurch and to consecrate another, as the sonsof 
in favor of his grandfather Hillel ” 
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For Jewish “ Kultingeschichte” this treatise con- 
tains much of interest, especially conceming ugri- 
enlture, viticulture, and costume. 

BC 
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KILONA’EH: Ahymn, beginning thus, in the 
home-ritnal for Passover eve, und one of the Yatest 
constituentsof the Seder Haggadah, dating from the 
Äfteonth century (see Hacaapaı). It was origi- 
nally intended for the fi htofthe Passover only, 
and Anpın Hu was selected as its pendant for the 
second night; but, as shown in conneetion with that 


most alluriag of these, and is therefore given here 
iu modern notation, with an English paraphrase 
that may serve to make clear the alphabetical 
scheme of acrostie employed by ihe composer of the 
Hehrew verses. - 


Zunz, Literaturseseh. p. 8; Wiener, Bibll- 


2A, 

lebens. Jott Veshit, Ber: 
tin, 1836: Öftendach, ar, Ba’ 
Tefliuh, Nos. 569 and 770, Göteborg, 387 ; Japhet, Haygadtatı 


„on-the-Slain, IS54; 
. . dex Eeherschreitungsfeste: 
onden, 1899: Tournal of ine 
London, 180. 


hönfele. Kerita- 


Für Pesach, 
fire und G 
1881; Jeracl 
Sooieln N 
a 


Posen, 
Song 


Jymu (see Jew. Escvt 186), for more tlıan two F.LC. 
KI LO NA’EH 
Andante, 
BE 3 ==: ze 
T 
Ave by His throne 
Dreadround His throne 
Go -ıy His throne 
"Ti n 4 Judg- t His throne 
Tie sem - Iy God a - done to praise: (Aer-ey His throne 
Powerat His throne 
Spien-dor His throne 
Vig - or His throne 


Blest He 2 - lone is His 
End - less a - lone is: His 
High He a - lone is: His 
Ring He a - lone is: His 
No - ble a - Iome is: His 
Quick-ner a - lone is: His 
Tratı He na - lone is: His 
Wise He u - lome is: His 


cho - 
feith - ful ones 


sen ones 
in - no-cents 
lov - ing ones 


own great hosts Sa 


loud the chant raise, 


right - eous ones 
up - right ones 
zeal - ous ones 


== 


Thine, 


Thine,...... " Lord, "His sen, tu. 1y Thine, And 
m 
SI 
SER>= 
Thine...... 00 - Iy Thines © Bord, tbe King-dom Thine own is. 
centinies both hyımns have been used together on | KIMBERLEX. See Sort Arsıca. 
auch occasion. Somevwhat sinilaly to “Addir Hu,” 
Kilo Na’ch ” is constructed ju eight stanzas, iden- | RIMHI: Name of a funily of scholars. the eur- 


tical save for the three varying words which suc- 
cessively bear as their initials the twenty-two (or. 
with the last thrice utilized, twenty-four} letters of 
the Debrew alphabet. 

In strange contrast to * Addiv Hu,” “Kilo Na’ch” 
has been assoelared wirh but one all-pervading 
tung, despite the melodious value of several of the 
afrs to which it has been tinditionally sung. The 
melody in Rittangel's “ Haggadan ” of 1044 is the 


liest known menbersof which Iived at theend of tie 
eteventh andin the twelfth century. The name was 
so common {hat it was used by R. Mi 
“Sedorha-Ger " as paradigm word. It 
1y not inconneetel with tbe Zeminine form 
hit? in the Talnındie literature (see Ver. Mei 
“Ben Kimhir” and “Simeon b. Kimi,” Ver. 
ma, ih. : “Ishmael db. Kimhit,” Tosef., 
Yoma, p. 189, }. 18 [ed. Zuekermundel]). 


u a pun- 


Himhi 
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ning way it is comected by Zacnto ("Sefer Yu- 
hasin,” p. 225, ed. London) with the verse in Pirke 
Abot, “Im cn Kemab en Torah,” and Joseph b. 
Todros wittily ealls David Künhi “ Ha-Bitti.” Ina 
manuseript of the commeutary of David Kinhi to 
the Prophets, dated 1347, in the National Library at 
Madrid, the name is punctuated *Kamhi” (Stein- 
schneider, *Hebr, Bibl.” xi, 138), as also in three 
manuseripts of the lol ” in the Bibliothöque Na- 
tionale of Paris. This must have been the pronun- 
eintion in Arabic-speaking countries (from the Ara- 
bie *Kaml”). Steinschneider has called attention to 
the Arabie name “ Al-Rambi” found iua Bodleian 
manuscript (*Monatsschrift,” x 528). The 
Hebrew pronuneiation “Kimhi” (from “Ke- 
mah ”), as was perhaps indieated by the fact that 
Immanuel of Rome rined it with * Simhi” (sce tie 
discussion in the “ Atheneum,” March 22%, 1884; 
“Hobraiea,” ii. 116; B. Felsenthal, in the Kohut 
Memorial Volume, p. 326), The modere Italian 
form of the name is “Chimiehi.” In Provence the 
name " Petit” was added to * Kimhi.” From Spain 
al Provence the family spread into Ftaly, Turkey 
Syria, and England. The genealogy of its remntest 
members runs as follows: Isaac (c. 1090); Joseph (e. 
1125); David (ec. 1160); Isaac; Mordecai (ce. 1290); 
Solomon (e. 1300); Josep! ane (e. 1400). The 
wore important of the later members of tbe family 
are noted below, in alphabetic order: 

Abraham Kimhi: Rabbi in Constantinople 
(1710-20; see Roest, “Cat, Rosenthal. Bibi.” i. 265, 
524, 379, 086). 

Benjamin Kimhi: Printerand editor at Salonien 
about 1770. Ile edited aud annotated the *Sha’are 
Rahanıiım” of Hayyim ha-Kohen and Solomoı s 
dadi (Nepi-Ghirondi, *Toledor Gedole Yisrucl, 
62; Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 005, No. T1s9). 

Conprado (?) Kimhi: Rabbi in Constantinople 
Aming the ütst half of the eighteenth century. 
Frank} identifies him with the Samuel Kimhi men- 
tioned in the “Shem ha-Gedolim.” 


6 
David Kimhi (ReDaK; sumamed Maistre 
Petit): French grummarian; born fu Narboune 
1160; died there 1235; youngest son of Joseph 
Kimhi, and brother of Moses Kimbi. His father 
having died while David was yet a child, the latter 
was bronglt up by his elder brother Moses. Later 
he supported himself by teachiug Talmud to tlıe 
young. He was well vorsed in the whole range of 
Hebrew literature, and becawne the most illustrions 
Tepresentalive of his name. Later 
plied to him the suyiug from Abot (fü, 21), “Wie 
out kemah (= “tour,” the etymon of (he name 
“Kimhi ”] no Toralı ”; and he exerted an influence 
which is felt even to-day. 
Kimhi’s most important work is his “ Miklol,” in 
two parts: the first containing a comprehensive ex- 
position of Hebrew grammur; theseo- 
As Gram- ond, a dietionary of the Bible. The 
marian. second part, however, having been 
Yater considered asa separate work, uu- 
der tbetitie * Sefer bha-Shoraslim,” the title “ Mikio) ” 
has been given exelnsively to the gransınar. In 
these works Kimhi, while not original, can not be 
considered a mere compiler. He digested aud as 


similated his material most thoroughiy; and every- 
where there is evident the remodeling and renrran- 
ging hand of one who is conversant with the entire 
range of hisscienceand who surveys (he whole with 
the glancc of an dept. Aboye all he possesses in 
ahissh degree the power of systematization and of 
popnlar exposition. He excerpted from his prede- 
cessors copiously and eireumspeetly, and arranged 
bis material wich such comprehensiveness, olcarness, 
and lucidity of exposition that, while he popular- 
ized the opinjous of his illustrious forerunners, he 
at the same time made their works superfluous and 
heiped 10 sink them into an oblivion from which 
they were not resened until the nineteenth eeutury. 

Kiwhi was, however, conseious of his position as 
au epigome, as is evident Irom his short prefuce to 
tle “ Miklol.” His grammatical material is drawn 
ehiefly from the works of Hayyuj and Ibn Janah 
and from the writings of his own father. He tries 
to understand tlie language from itself, sceking 
aualogies iu later Hebrew. less frequentiy in Aramale 
and Arabic. Joseph Caspi aud Profat Duran fre- 
quentiy attack him, but Elisia b. Abraham defends 
him in his work “Magen Dawid” (Constantinople, 
1517). The * Institutiones” and the “ Fhesuurus” of 
Sanetus Pagninus are essentially nothing else but 
elaborationsof Kimhi’s “ Miklol ”; aud Reuchlinand 
Sebastian Müuster have also made considerable use | 
of his work. The Intestimportant work on Hebrew 
grammar, by E. König, is written “ with constant 
reference to Kimbi.” 

Also connected with grammar is Kimht's work 
“Ft, Sofer,” containing rules for the writing of 
Bible-rolls, Masoretic notes, and necents. 

His “Book of Roots,” the second parb of the 
“Miklol,” shows Kimhi to be even more independ- 

ent. Althongl based primanily on the 

As Lexi- dictionary of Ibn Janah, he is quite 
cographer. self-veliant iu the treatment of hissub- 

ject. Besides Ibn Janahı he qnotes as 
authorities Jacob b. Elenzur aud his own futher, 
He vefers frequently in his dictionary to Masorah 
and grammar. He increased lexicologienl material 
through numerous fresh etymologies as well as 
Unrough new eoınparisons with modern Hebrev 
Aramaic. Mauy words he translates into his Pro- 
vengal vernacuku, and at times compares tlıig latter 
with Hebrew. 

Kimhi wrote commentaries on Genesis, the Proph- 
ets, the Psalns, and Chronicles. Some scholars 
ascribe 10 him also commentaries on 
the remaining books of the Bible. He 
wrote, too, a philosophic explanation 
of the cosmogony and of Ezekiel's vi- 
sion. In tlie introduction to his commentary on the 
Prophers he explains the duty of expounding the 
Bible from a religious standpoint, Ina general way 
be adheres to the literal meaning of Seripture; and 
his exegesis is based on grammar and ralionality. 
At times, however, he introduces into his e: 
nations philosophy; aud some Biblical narratives 
he, following Maimonides, explains as visious. His 
commmentary on the Psalms is especially noted for 
its poleniics against Christiauity. The numerous 
quotations from the Targumim seattered through- 
out his writings furmish valuable material for a fu- 


As 
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ture eritieal edition of these works. In the Middle 
Ages Kimhi’s commentaries were held in high 
repute among Christians us well as Jews, and nu- 
merous Latin translations were nude of then: the 
influence of his commentarivs on tlie English Bibleis 
evident an every page (comp. Abrahams, “Jewish 
Life in the Middie Ages.” ch. xix.). Besides his 
commentaries he wrote “ Bi’ur Shemot ha-Nebu’ah ” 
and “Bi’ar Sheloshah 'Asar Tixkarim.” 
Kimhi’s polenies against Christianity, contained. 
in his commentary on the Psalms, were, after they 
had been omitted by the censor in later 
As Contro- prints, published separately under the 
versialist. title “Teshubot la-Nozerim.” His 
*' Wikkuah,” against Christianity, is 
contained in “Mithemet Hobah” (Constantinople, 
1790). In the qunsrel between the Muimonists and 
the anti-Maimonists, Kimhi took a very active part, 
defending Maimonides. At an advanced age he 
truveled as a delegate from the cities of Lunel and 
Narbonne to Spain to induce (hie Jewish communi- 
ties there io side with the Maimonists. Having 
fallen sick in Aviln he could not complete his Journey, 
and entered Into correspondence with Judah al- 
Fakbihar, but with Hittle success. 


schneider, Ci 
rt 


Ya Genesis. ed. A. 
Dresbur; ts. Istedt, Guadala; 


inst ft, 

Graetz, Hist, nf the 

b. iv. 1-8: Geshubot, 

at the end of Kinhi's Commentary to Psalns, 

Isny, 152, at the end of Lippinaun’s Niggahom, Altort, 2644, 
and Frequently. 
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David Kimhi: Lived in France about 1850; for 
him Moses b. David Kimhi (see below) wrote, in 
1388, Vatican Manuscript No. 221, 4 (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.” xi. 195). 

David Kimhi: Lived in Coustantinople prior to 
1738. 

David b. Joseph Kimhi: Lived at Frascati, 
Italy, in 1326 (Berline in,” i. 45). 

Flaminio Kimhi: Died in Rome in ITIT; hie 
epitaph was published by Berliuer in “Aonats- 
schrift” (xxxiv. 882) and in “ Hildesheimer Jubel- 
schrift” (p. 105). 

Hayyim Kimhi: Father of Sinai Kimhi; rabbi 
in Constantinople about 1700. 


Isaac Kimhi: Lived in Castiglione, Italy, about 
1378 (see Buber, *Sifre de-Agudta,” p. 1b, Wilna, 
1880; Berliner, in “ Monatsschrift,” xxxiv. 382). 

Isaac b. David Kimhi: Rabbi in Constanti- 
aople, where, in 1736, Le wrote an approbation for 
the *Reshit Hokmah” (Rocst, &.c. p. 339). 

Isaac b. Joseph Kimhi: Lived in Arles in 
1394 (Gross, “ Gallia Judaica,” p. 89). 

Isaac b. Joseph Kimhi: Lived in Arles about 
1893 (sce Gross in “ Monatsschritt,” xxix. 174). 

Isaac b. Mordecai Kimhi: Casuisı and litur- 
gist at Nyons (France) during the fourteenth cen- 
tury; known also as Mestre Petit de Nyons. 
He was the author of a responsum, of “azlurot” 
found in the Avignon and in tie Carpentras mah- 
zors, and of a commentary upon tlıe azharot of 
Solomenibn Gabirol. A number of respnnsa of Bol- 
omou b. Adret are addressed to Isaac. He is said to 
have written other Talmudie works, and is in general 
highly spoken of by bis eontemporarics (sev Zunz, 
*Z.G.” p. 466; Landshuth, “ ‘Ammude ba-"Abodah,” 
p. 124; Renan-Neubauer, “Les Rahbins Francais,” 
p. 680; Gross, “ Gallia Judaica,” p. 385). 

Isaiah Solomon Kimhi: Rubbi in Hehron 
about 1788, 

Israel Kimhi: Author of *"Abodat Yisrael” 
(Spiyrun, 1736), of an explanation of the ‘Abodah of 
the Day of Atonement, und of a responsuni found in 
“Mayim Rabbim ” (see Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” 
ii. 50; Benjacob, “Ozar ba-Sefürim,” p. 427). 


Jacob Kimhi: Hebraist and pedier; bora nt 
Constantinople 1720; died in London about 1800; a 
son of Samuel Kimhi, and a descendant of the an- 
cient and noted family of Kimhi. He was a well- 
known character in the eity of London, where, asan 
itinerant vender of Oriental slippers, he frequented 
tie vieinity of the Royal Exchange. 

Kimi was the author of “ Shosbannat Ya’akob,” a 
commeutary on the tractates Bezuh und Ta’anit 
(Constantinople, 1748). His portrait was painted by 
Osens Humphreys(1799), who wasattracted by Kim- 
's pieturesque appenrance, 


GRAPHY: Azulat, Stem ha-Gedolim, 5. v. np bar; 
re Homer, London, Aug., 1886: Cat. Anglo,Jeiish Hist. 


Exh.p. Bi. 
En 8. Le. 


Joseph b. Isaac Kimhi (RIKaM; surnamed 
Maistre Petit): Granmarlan, exegere, poet, and 
translator; born in southern Spain about 1105; died 
about 1170. Forced to lenve hisnative country ow- 
ing to the religious persecutions of the Almolindes, 
he settled in Narbonne, Provence, where he prob- 
ably spent the rest of his life, The report that be 
was buried in Mayence deserves no credit, 

He !ived in poor eireumstances, and in addition 
to hisliterary labors he was activeasn tencher, Of 
his many students the names of only a few have 
come down. Besides his own son Moses there are 
mentioned R. Joseph ibn Zabaralı, R. Menahem b. 
Simon of Posquiöres, and R. Solomon b. Isaac ha- 
Nesiah. His son David, though but a child at the 
time of his father’s death, may also be considered 
one of Kinhi’s pupils, either directly through his 
works, or indireetly through the instruction be 
(David) received from his elder brother Moses. 

Abraham ibn Ezra, wo in his wanderings visited 
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Narbonne in 1160, must Iuve met Joseph. The lat- 
ter followed Ibn Ezra in some partieulurs, eg., in 
the use of the stem „mir for the paradigm of the 
Ion Erra, on the otiier hand, quotes Kinıhi 
ies om tie Bible. Botlı scholars 
worked at the sume time and along 
the sanıe Jines to popularize Jndeeo- 
ie seienee among the Jews of 
Clvistian Europe by exeerptiug from 
and tmnsluting Arnbie works. Al- 
thongh Ibn Ezra was Kimhi’s superior in kuowl- 
edge, the later can rightly claim to have been the 
Arst snccessful trausplauter of Judwo-Arnbie sch 
ence in the soil of Christian Europe. His dietion is 
elegant and hieid, the disposition of his material 
seientifie, his treatment of his subject even and 
wirhont digressions; so that his works are much 
better adapted for study timn those of Ibn Bzra, 
which lack all these qualifications. 

Another famous contemporary of Kimli was R. 
Jacob db. Mein, surnamed “R. Tam,” of Ramerupt, 
who was the greatest Talmudic authority of the 
day. This scholar, wishing to settle the literary 
quarrel between the followers of Menahem b. Saruk 
and of Dunaslı b. Labrat, had written 
& book of “hakıa‘ot” (decisions), in 
which he took te part of Menahem, 
These decisions did not satisty Kimi; and, feeling 
himself better ablethau R. Taın to pass judgmentin 
the case, he wrote (1165) his“ Sefer ha-Galni.” This 
work fallsinto two parts: {he Ärsttreutsof hie difter- 
ences between Meunlem and Dunash; the second 
contains independent eriticisms on the former’s die- 
tionary. In the introdnetion Kimi apologizes for 
daring to come forward against so eminent a mans 
the leading Talmudie authority of his time. Hex 
ing that the ignorant among {he people will attack 
him on that account, he puts into their moutls the 
words which Abner, the eaptain of Saul, spoke, 
when David erteil out to tlıe king: “ Who art thon 
that eriest to the king?” (I Sam. xxvi.i4), His 
feaıs were realized: for Benjamin of Canterbury, a 
pupil of R. Tam, made observations on tlıe *Sefer 
ha-Galui,” defending his tencher. He also called 
Kimi ina eontenptuonssense * Ha-Kore” (= “The 
C ), benause the Iatter ventureil to cry his con- 
tradietions to tlıe “king,” .e., R. Tam. 

In Kimhi’s grammatical works “Sefer Zikkaron ” 
(edited by Bacher, Berlin, 1836) and “Sefer ha- 
Galui” (edited by Matthews, 22. 1887) he is depend- 
ent on Hayynj for the treatment of his subject, but 
in his explanations of words he relies mainly on Ibn 

Janah. On the whole, he is not orig- 
As Gram- inal; in minor points, however, he 
marian and goes his own way, becoming therein 
Lexicog- the model for future generations. 
rapher. Thus he was the first to recognize that 
the hifil Is also a reflexive and an 
intransitivemeaning; he was also the first toarrange 
a list of nominal forms, to indicate eight verb class, 
and to classify the vowels into a sys 
and five long ones. In his works he pays freqnent 
attention also to the kumgunge of Ihe Niturgy. In 
his etymiologieal explunations he secks tor amılogies 
in Bilde, Talmud, Targum, and in Arabie. In cases 
where such analogies are wauting or unsatisfactory 


Relations 
with Arı 


Ibn Ezra. 


R. Tam. 


be is guided by the prineiple, *The unknown must 
de dedueed from the Kuown.” Not. seldom he ex- 
plaius diflieult words on the basis of phonetie kuws 
taid down by himself. 

Of Lis exegetical works few have been preserved, 
Meution is made of his “ Sefer ha-Toralı,” a comme 
tary on the Pentateuch; his *Sefer ha- 
eommentary on the Prophets; and his “ HibLur ha- 
Lekot,” of unknown contents, A commentary by 

him on.Cunticles exists in manuscript; 


As  hiscommentary on Proverbs has bean 
Exegete. published by Bür Dubrowo under the 


tillg *Sefer Hulskalı ” (Breslau, 1968); 
and varinuts to ua badly printed text are givan by 
Eppenstein in “Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” v. 148 ei ug. 
A fragment ol his commeutury on tho Book of Jols 
has been published by Schwarz in his “Tilwat 
Enosh” (Berliu, 1868); the remaining Portions, by 
Eppenstein in “R. E. 9.” 86 et seq, Many 
exegetical reinarks are scattered fhroughout Kim- 
bi’s grammatical works. His method is mostiy that 
of the peshat, &.e., literal interpretation. He fre- 
quently follows the Spanish sehool, without, how- 
ever, rending juto the Seriptural text the seieutifie 
kuowledge of his own time. He pays a great deul 
of attention to the context, a point usually negleeted 

ts. Disexplauationsareshort and terse. 
eizing at times some untenable explana- 
tions of his predecessors, he accepts such as seem 
to him to be correet. He is the first celectic of the 
Provengal school of exegetes, 

Kimhi tried his hand also at writing poetıy. His 
jcal hymus and other poems which have come 
down are indeed distinguished by beauty of for 
and elegance of language. In spirit, however, they 
can not be compared with the works 
ofthe great Spanish poets. Nevertlie- 
less he retaius importance as one of 
the Provengal poets. Hispocms met with consider- 
ation at; the hands of later geuerations and were fre- 
quentiy quoted by them. 

He translated Bahıya ibn Pakuda’s ethical work 
*TJobot ha-Lebabot” from Arabie into Hebrew ; and 
he turned Ihn Gabirol’s * Mibhar ha-Peninim ” into 
metrjcal form under the title “Shekel ha-Kodesl.” 
Ofthe translation only a fragment hasbeen preserved, 

which has becu published by Jellinele 
As Trans- in Benjacob's edition of Ibn Tibbon’s 

lator. trausiation of that work (Leipsic, 1846); 
the *Shekel * isstill unprinted. In his 
translation, alning chielly at eleganco of expres- 
sion, Kimhi daos not keep totle original. He works 
too independently and, carrying into the work his 
own spirit, he ofteu obseures the thought of the 
author, Notwithstanding its defects, his transla- 
tion is not without merit. It has contwibuted to a 
hetter understauding of the Arabie authors, and is, 
therefore, to be considered in a certain sense as sup- 
Plementing the works ol the Tibbanides, 

Finally mention must be made of Kimhi’s apolo- 
getie work “Sofer ha-Rerit,” a fragment of which 
was published in iemet Hobah” (Constan- 
tinopte, 1710). This work was written at the re- 
quest of one of bis pupfis wlıo wished to bave a 
collection of all the prophetic passages in Seriptune 
that might serve as aids fü refuting those persons 
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who denied the Forah. Itisin the form of a diaiogue 
between a loyal Jew and an apostate. The loyal 
Jew claims that the true religion of 

As the Jew may be vecognized by the 
Apologete. moral conduet of the individual; all 
Jews areintenton carrying out in their 

lives the Decalogue; they give no divine honors to 
auy one besides God; do not perjure themselves; 
commit no murder; and are not robbers. Their 
children are educated in the fear of God; their 
women are chaste; the Jews are hospftable toward 
one another, perform works of charity, and redeem 

captives—aull virtues which are not found in such a 

high degree among non-Jews. The apostate adnits 

all these claims, but points out that Jews demand 
high interest od lonns. This objection the loyal 

Jew meots with tbe statement that non-Jews also 

are usurors, and that they impose upon ınembers of 

their own faith, while rich Jewslend money to their 
coreligionists withont uny interest whatever. The 

“Sefer ba-Berit” js of importauce as abowing the 

moral condition of the Jews at that time, and as 

bearing testimony to the conditions of those days, 
in which the Jews in tie Provence could freely ex- 
press themselves not only with regard to their own 

Telisrion, but also with regurd to the religion of their 

ueighbors. 

BIRLIOGRAPIY : Blüth, in Berliner's Magazin, xrill, 1, xix. 
'D: Eopensteiu, in Monalsschrift, xl. 13, xl. &: R. Er Je 
Kr. ‚Für Hebn. Bill. y. 9. 

e. oL 

Joseph b. Saul Kimhi: Autlior of a commen- 
tary to the astronomical tablesot Jacob Bonet (1361; 
Renan-Neubauer, * Eerivaius Juifs,” p. 701). 

Judah Raphael Kimhi: Lived about 1671, in 
the East. A responsum of is cited in Moses 
Benveniste's “Pene Mosheh,” ii, & 123 (see Ben- 
jacoh, .e. p. 30). 

Mordecai b. Isanc Kimhi: Grandsonof David 
Kimhi; lived in Provence toward the end of tlıe 
thirteenth century. For him the cabalist Jacob b. 
Jacob ha-Kohen wrote his “ Perush ha-Otiyyot” (sce 
Bteinschnefder, in “ Monatsschrift,” xxxiv. 529). 


Moses Kimhi: FatherofSamnel; perhapsiden- 
tica) with Moses ha-Zuken Kimi ; Hved about 1342 
in Sieily (see Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 516; Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.” xt. 135) 

Moses b. Abraham Kimhi: His epitaph, 
dated Rome, 17%6, has been published by Berliner, 
in “ Monutsschrift” (xxsiv. 882), and in tlie “ Hildes- 
heimer Jubelsehrift” (p. 106 

Moses b. David Kimhi: Wrote the Vatican 
manuseript No. 221, d, in 1883, in Rodez, Frauce 
(Steinsehneider, Z.e. xi. 185). 

Moses b. Joseph Kimhi (ReMaK): Commen- 
tator and grammariun; eier brother and teacher of 
David Kısurt. He presumably lived together with 
his father and his brotker ja Narbonne, and must, 
have died about 1190. The works of his wbich have 
been preserved «ommentaries on Proverbs, 
Exra, and Nehemisb, printed in the rabbinic Bibles 
as the work of Abralının ibn Rzra; a commentary 
on Job, published by Schwarz in his “Tikwat 
Evosh ” (Berlin. 1868); “Sekel Tob,” a grammatical 
treatise, published by Castelli ia “R. E. I.” xsviüi. 

VIL--32 


212, xxix. 100; and “Mahalak Shebile ha-Da’at,” 
the first eoncise methodical text-book of Hebrew 
gramınar. Nlis terminology deviates in some essen- 
tial peints from that of his father, a phenomenon 
probably due to the influence of Ibn Ezra. As pa 
adigm for the verb appcars here for the first time 
the verb “pakad”; also the following order of the 
jugations: “kal,” “nifal,” *piel” “pu’al,” 

,” “hof'al,” “ po‘el,” “Jitpa‘el.” Both these 

innovations iuflueneed the later text-books on He- 

brew grammar. 

imhii’s “ Mahalak ” became of importance in the 

first half of the sixteentl ecntury, when it formed 

the shortest and most useful text-book for the study 
of Hebrew bynou-Jews, It was edited many times, 
and was iranslated into Latin by Sebastian Münster. 

Elijah Levita wrote annotations to it. Besides the 

works enumerated above, some liturgical poems of 

Kimhi’s have been preserved. Mention is made of 

bis “Sefer Tahboshet,” probably a work on auona- 

Tous grammatical forıs, and of “ Ta’anug Nefesh,” 

a work on etliices. 

BiprsogRaruN : A, Geiger, in Orar Nehmad, M. 17-24; Stein 
‚schneider, Cat. Borlt. col. 1838; Lebrecht and Rlesenibal. D, 
Kim Eiber Hadicum. vol axavii: Bacher IE. Pal 

1, xxx. 292; sem, in Winter and Wünsche, Jüätsehe LE 
Dukes, in Ozar Nehma 8: 


teratun, i. 108, it, 101,182: 

Orient, Lit. yiü. 5, ix. Il: Epstein, In Rt. B. d. sa. 188; 

Lippmann. in Zion, ii. 113; Reifmuun, im Orient, Zit, I. 703 
x in 


Ha-tHober; 1, #3: Berliner, in Kobuk's Jegelungin, vi. Hebr, 
ıris. pp. 102.104, ide, in Magazin, 1. 10, iz. 129; and Orar 
L3 ©. L 


Moses bh. Nissim Kimhi; Lived in Rome in 
1413. 

Nissim Joseph David Kimhi: Rabbi in Con- 
stantinople; died 1836; father of tlıe author of 
“ Meleket Shelomoh.” 

Samuel Kimhi: Wirote, in 1346, a philosophical 
and allegorical commentary to the “Perek Shiral” 
(Steinschnejder, Ze. xöii. 105). 

Samuel Kimhi: Rabbi in Constantinople in the 
time of Judah Rosanes (d. 1797). Some of his re- 
sponsa are to be found in Moses Israel's “Mas’at 
Moshels ” (Gonstantinople. 1734; see Azulal, L.c.). 

Shabbethai Kimhi: His epitaplı, dnted Rome, 
1712, is given by Berliner, in “Monatsschrift” 
(xxxiv. 892) and in “ Hildesheimer Jubelschrift” (p. 
105). 

Sinai b. Hayyim Kimhi: Edited the “Hid- 
Qusbe Rashba” to Kiddusbin (Constautinople, 1717). 

Solomon Kimhi: Great-grandson of David 
Kimbi: lived in Provence about 1300. 

Solomon Kimhi: Son of Nissim Joseph David 
Kimhi (see above). 


Familie Kimchi, in Mo- 
idem, in Ersch and Gruber, 
s0g Berliner, ın Aonats- 


@. 
KIMHI, SOLOMON : Turkish rabbinical au- 
or; Nived at Constantivople in the middie of the 
nineteonth century. In 1802 he published “Mele- 
ket Shelomoh,” in which he tried to prove that 
{lie Karaites are animals, that itis forbidden to tench 
them the Law, and that it is permitted to kill them. 
When the Karaites protested, the chief rabbi of Con- 
stantinople commanded that all the copies of the 
work which could be found should be burned. Kimhi 
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wrote two other work: ‚el Shelomch ”(Smyrna, 
1870) and “ Yeme Shelomoh ” (Salonien, 1374). 


BiptIoGkarhr: Franco, Histoire des Isradiites dor’Empire 
Öttoman. 


8. M. Fr, 
KINAH (plural, kinot): Lamentation chanted 
in konor of the dead; it has a halliug movement 
peculiar to itself, und runges from a dirge or wail to. 
{he elegine form (comp. David’s elegieson the.deatlis 
of Saul and Jonathan [II Sasn. i. 17} aud on the 
death of Abner {12. iii. 33]. The tern is derived, 
according to Wetstein, from the Arabic “kann” 
(= “to form artistieally ”); it occurs once, in Ezek. 
üi. 10,as “kinim.” Among tie Hebrews, as in many 
Semitie lands at tlıe present day, the I 
by professional mourning-women (Jev. ix. IN). In 
prophetie literature such elegies were chanted also 
over inanimate objects poetically per- 
Olasses of sonified. To this class belong the 
Kinot. kinor on thoarid plains, deserted by 
all Hving tıings (Jer. ix. 10), on fallen 
cities (Ezek. xxvi. IT, xxvii. 1), and on lands aud 
peopies (see Budde, “ Das Hebräische Klugelied,” in 
Stade’s * Zeitschrift,” ii. 1 e£ seg. ; idem, “ The Folk- 
Songs of Israel in tlie Moutlis of the Prophets,” in 
“The New World,” pp. 28 ct seg., Boston, 1893). 
Even in the Talmndic period a kinahı wus sung at 
a burial by at lcast one mourning-wonau, who wus 
accompanied by two fiute-players (Yer. M. R. i. 5; 
Ket. 463; comp. Shab. 153a). Fragments of elegies 
of this period, composed by the “safdana ” (funeral 
orators), have been preserved (M. K. 8b; comp. I. 
Perles, *Dir Leichenfeierlichkeiten im Nachbi- 
blischen Judenthume,” in “ Monatsschrift,” x. 382 et 
*9.). To the kinah was soon added the FurmnaL 
Orarıox, wbich steadily increased in importance as 
compared with the kinab, until the latter was 
omitted eutirely. But althoush the kinah was thus 
exeluded from the public funcral rites, it still sur- 
vived as an individual expression of grief for the 
loss of friends or kinsmen (see PoETRY, Brsuicaz), 
From the individual, or personal, kinah must be 
distinguished tie national, or general, kivah, the 
subject of which is the misfortune of the whole 
nation or of a single community. The national 
kinah was created by Amos, the oklest 
National of tlıe prophets whose wrilings have 
Kinot. suryired, on tie occasion of a harvest 
festival in Beth-el, about 760. Fore- 
seeing the impending destruclion of the Northern 
Kingdom, he chanted in the midst of the populace, 
as though destruetion Ind alrcady overtaken it, 
“The virgin of Israel is fallen; she shail no more 
rise” (Amosv.2). Put the national kinah found its 
most perfect expression in the “ Iamentations” which 
bouı Talmud and Midrash aseribe to the prophet 
Jeremiah (B. B. 14b; Yer. Shab. xvi. 15e; Lev. R. 
vH. v 
Even as early as the Talmudie period, the kinot 
of Jeremialı were recited on the eve of the 9th of 
Ab, the anniversary of the de: 
ple and of the Jewish state (Ver. Shal. 2. A 
R. Le). It seems that, at least in Palestine, (he 
Epistleof Baruch (tlıe portion of the Book of Baruch 
written originally in Hebrew—i. 1-iii. 8), which was 
a national confession of sins and a justification of 


the divine punishment, was read also during the 
public service of this day (sce Jew. Exexe. ii. 557, 
5.2, BARUCH). 

The nıore intolerable conditious became for the 
Jew iu the following centuries (he more he loved to 
eommemorate the eyents of the happier past. New 
wos created new kinot, and therefore the Jew could 
not eonfine himself to the reritation of the Lamen- 
tatious of Jeremiah on the It of Ab. Even tie 
Ilellenistie period, poor as far as national poetry is 
concerned, bronght into existence an elegy on the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Greek Apoe. Baruch, x. 

Tiis was eriginay written in Hebrew, but 
not kuown that it had a place in the ritwal of 
the Synngogue (see Jew. Enove. ii. 856, su. Ba 
zen). 

Farly in tlıe geonic period the pocts of the Iyn- 
agogue began to compose selil}ot, Iinot, and haslı'a- 
not, althougb very little of that literature has 
survived (Delitzsch, *Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Poesie,” p. 51; Mahzor Vitty, ed, Hurwitz, p. 226). 
Among the older Spanish, North-African, and Pro- 
vengul poets the national or general elegies for the 
service of the 9th of Ab were the produet of innate 
poetical feeling, while among the Roman-German 
poets it was distress and desperation that brought 
new kinot into existence. “I must speak; I must 
haveair; my soul, embittered by grinding slavery, is 
overwhelmed,” says the German syungogal poet of 
the tbirteeuth century (Zunz, “8. P.” p. 176). Tius 
the essence of the kinot consists in a Jamentation 
over the loss of the nation’s past grentuess, as well 
as (in the Roman-German rites and among the 
younger pocis) over the disastrous events of the 
present. 

In the Siddur of Amram Guon (ed. Warenw, 1884, 
p. 43b), aside from tie Lamentations of Jeremiah, 

there are no special kinot preseribed 
Early Use for the 9th of Ab, although, according 
in Ritual. to Luzzatto, some of the kinot con- 

tained in the present ritual were prob- 
ably used in Amram’s time; tley are not mentioned 
by Amram Lecause, perhaps, their recitation was 
not obligatory (sce Luzzatto, “ Amımım Gaon Baruch 
ben Sheshna,” in “Orient, Lit.” viii. 296), Accord- 
ing to Amram and other reliable sowces, in the 
geouie period in Babylon, howuver, selihot were 
read on tlıe moruing of the Oth of Ab, since tlınt 
fast-day wus and contrition 
(sce Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 195) Prayers for 
this day Hkewise are onlled “selilhot,” thongh in 
content and form they are very simikur to Ihe kinot 
of Kalir. But even the selihot were after 
placed by the more melancholy kinot. 
these selihot are preserved in the Sephardie vitual, 

Kalir, however, was probably the Aust to give the 
name of kiuot to some parts of the great elegy 
which be composed for the th of Ab, Atany rate, 
they were so ealled not later than the eleventh ven- 
tury. Begionfng with the contrast between the 
happiness of the past and the misery of the present, 
Kalir deseribes in this clegy several scenes from the 
history of the destruetion of the Jewish state, such 
as the burning of the Temple, the slaugliters in 
Jerusalem, andthe death of King Josish, Bometimes, 
breaking out into prayer und Tomentation, the pueb 
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expresses his convictiou of hisown guiltiness and of 
the justice of the Lord, laments the powerof Edom, 
And mourns the misery of Zion, for the restoration 
of which he prays; he closes with a description of 
he Anal redemption of Israel and Ihe future salva- 
tion. This elegy, consisting of about 12,000 words, 
beginning with the Eigliteen Benedlietions (“ Kero- 
bah”) and coneluding with prayers of comfort 
(“nelmmot”), has been preserved almost in its arig- 
inal form in theolder Romanrite. Whereasthe lut- 
ter uses Kalir’s kerobah * Zekor Ekah,” the German 
ritunl has Kalir’s second kerobah, beyinniug with 
“ A’abik,” which is of a more general character, and 
which was, perhaps, originally destined by Kalir 
for the service on the afternoon of the Bih of Al. 
Moreover, in tle German rite consolations are 
wanring: they are teplaced, however, by other kinot 
composed between the twelfth and sixteenth centn- 
ries. Iuthe German rite then follow the * Zionides,” 
which are vamed after the wellkoown elegy on 
Zion of Jupan sa-Levs, beginuing with “Ziyyon 
Halo Tish’ali.” This elegy is to be found in every 
Jewish ritual for the 9tlı of Ab, and from ita special 
“Zionide” ıneter and rime have been developed (see 
Dukes, “Zur Kenntnis der Neuhebr. Religiösen 
Poesie,” p. 71; Delitzsch, “ Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Poesie,” pp. 159-163). The “Zionides” are not 
usually recited by the hazzan himself, but by mein- 
bers of the congregation, alternately; at one time 
they were recited by the most prominent member. 

In the German Mahzor are to be found sixty kinot. 
for tlıe 9th of Ab, and the authorship of about fifty 
of them is known, The more important are as fol« 
lows: 

Abraham Hozeh (“Astronomer "): " Ziyyon Kehl Kol Zori Gil- 
ad” (Zunz, " Literaturgesch.” p. 400; Lranslated Into German 
by 9. Freund, iu Karpeles, " Zlonsharfe.” p. 49). By some 
scholars Hıls elegy is ascribed 10 Solomon Ibn Gabiral, and by 
others 10 Elijah ha«Zaken. 

Abraham ven Jacob: “Ziyyon Ashıer Yomera” (Zuum, Le. 
Buppleinent, p. 2). 

Alnaham ben Melr (perlaps a contemporary of Abruham ben 
David): " Esh’ug wt-Nahamat Libvi we-Ek’onen,” deseribing 
ine mnistnneut.ofa Jewish community such as was ulten Visited 
upon the communities of Germany unü England in the tweift 
and thirteenth eenturies (Zunz. T.c. p. 408). 

Eleazar ha-kalir; “ Kerobah” and ie Arst seventsen kinot 
tfeom “ Shabat Sur Menni” to “ Amarti Shen Menni”z ser 


Lnzzatto, " Mebo le-Nahzor ke-Minuug Bene Roma,” pp. 24 
etseg). 

Eiaizar b. Judab b. Kalonyınus oL Worms (auchor of” Ha- 
Rokenh”): ""Ziyyon Halo Tish’alt 1i-Shelom “Alubayik ” (rst 


Zi de), on the staying of hig wife and ebtldren in Erfurt in 
1214 (Zunz, Le. p. 30). 

Eleuzar b, Mosheh ha-Darshan ot Würzburg ; “ 
Zebi Sivohat Iamonayık " (Zionlde). 

Baruch b. Sammel (died in Mayencs in 121) : " Ezbe’otai 
Shufelu we-Oshyotai Nafeli, Oynb.” 

rarid hu-Lovi ben Samnel (contemporars and eorrespondent 
of Rush " Emnnim Shararı be-Tok Yanı ‘Aberu” (Zum, Le. 
p.löh. 

David d. Alexander (date auknown): “ Ezkerah Neginotai > 
(Zunz, Le. v. AS). 

‚Judah. Moses hn-Kohen {c. 1240; German rabbir: " We-Et- 
onen wa-Akotien Minh,” on tue »iot In. Frankforr-on-ihe-Main 
in 1241 (Zunz, Le. p. 49). 

Induh ha-Leyi of Castile: “ Ziyyon Hulo Tish’all ” (Zionide); 
"Yon A Hikbadti ” (Zunz, lc, p. 200). 

‚Joel ha-Levi ben Tsaae of Bonn Yıbkeyun Mar Mat'zke ba- 
‚Shalom,” lamentatton for the vietims nf the Second Crusade, 
which oeeinred during his lifetime (Zunz, Le, p. 9. 

Tnseph ben Kulonyns ba-Nakdau (c. 1248): " Amorer ba- 
Deki” (Zunz, 1.6. 9.08). 

‚gehiel D. ‚Facob of 
Fulda}: " Asirim be-Shir Yı 


iyson "Ateret 


Wandering of the Israelites in the desert and that of tbe de- 


Jacob; “Ziyyon Yedidut Yadık 
Tsane (12h or 13h cent.): " Azkir Rabab” (Zunz, 1.c. D. 352). 
Yakar hen Samuel Da-Levi (conteraporary of Neir of Ruthen- 
burg; lived In Cologne and Mayence); "Ziyyon Adonni La- 
ken." 

Kalonymus ben Judah of Mayence (lieh cent,): “Mi Yitten 
Roshi Maylın "; “ Amarti Shen Nenn! "; both dedicnted 10 Ihe 
vicsims of Ihe Second Grusade (Zunz, 1.c. p. 166). 

Meir d. Baruch of Rothenburg : "Sa'all Serufah,” on the 
the serolls of Ihe Law in Paris about 125 (see 
ii. 405 ; transiated into Germany A. Geiger, 
* Jüdische Dichtungen,” Leipsie, 1856). Haviog the strophle 
Fhythrn of ine Zionides, it found a place among them. 

: *Arze ba-Lobünon,” deseribing the denth 
of the ten martyrsand based upon Midrash Ele Ezkerah (Zunz, 
be. 9.489; Landshuth, * "Ammude ba-'äboduh.” p- 181). 

Niengel'b. Perez (before 1830); “ Ziyyon Menaı Shaloı 
»Ziyyon Kedosb Misükene 'Elyun “' (Zionides: Zunz.1.c. p. 580). 

Menabein ben Jacob of Worms (d. 1208}: ” Me’one Shama- 
yin” (Zunz, L.c. D. 200). 

Menahein d. Maklr of Regensburg (surviyed the First Oru- 
sade); " Ebel A’orer” (Zunz, I.c, pı 158). 

Menabem Zion b. Meir (c. 1430; author of ine “Ziyyunt’'y: 
näuson Me‘on Heshki" tZunz, Le. p. 523; idem, "8. P.” pn. 

h. 
Moses ben Jacob 


iyyon Me’oz Kirgat Melek” (Zionides 
Zunz, “ Literatungesch.” p. 388; Landshuth, L.c. P. 238). 

Solomon ibn Gabirol: “ Shomeron Kol Tiuien " (Zunz, * 
der Synagoge von Avignon," in “ Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judentbuns ” [1838], i1. 4543 comp. also J, L. Gordon, "Let- 
ters," pp. 08, 216); “Shekurat Lo mi-Yazin."" 

This list is based upon Baer's edition 01 the Finot: see espe- 
elally the Introduetion, Berlin, 1885. 

The kinot of the Spanish, North-African, and 
Provencal rites, again, form a group by themselves. 
In tie simpler Spanish rite, especially, several 
Psalms have been used for tie ritual for the Hth of 
Ab, among tliem Ps. Ixxix. and exxxvil. (“By the 

vivers of Babylon, there we sut down, 

Kinot of yea, we wept, when we vemembered 

Spanish Zion”), They are compused in the 

Mahzor. rhytlun of the kinah, and are used to 
open tbe service on the eve of that 
fast-day in the Seplurdie ritual. The kinot of this 
‚group of rituals confine themselves on the whole to 
ihe themes fümished by the history and legends’of 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The riteof Fez, how- 
ever, contains a kinah on the persecutions of the 
Jews in Toledo, Seville, Majores, ete., in 1891. 

With the exception of the rite of Avignon, the seli- 
hahı “ Elch Ezkerah ” iscommon to all these rites, as is 
the * Zionide ” of Indahı ha-Levi. In the former each 
‚chapter of the Lamentationsof Jeremiah is preceded 
by small poems (soe Zunz, * Ritus der Synagoge von 
Avignon,” in “Allg. Zeit, des Jud.” 1838, ü, döt). 
In Jerusalem an Arabie elegy was recited, and in 
Persia Hebrew-Persian kinot were used (Zunz, 
“Ritus,” p. 89). As writers of kinot for these rites 
may be mentioned 

Abba Mari b, Noser Yarlıi of Montpellier (Iived in Arles in 
1308): * Abo Le’esof Maliunot” (Avignon; Zunz, "Literatur 
> p.402). 

Ahralum ha-Leri bap Isaac: Three kinot (unz, l.e. p. 518). 

Isaac ben Shesher of Vatenein (ated in Algiers about 1400): 
Four yinot (Zunz, 1.0. P- 5141. 

1sane ihn Zuburra (c. 1400): “zisyon ha-Fedet Zeman" 
(zionfde: Zum, L.c. p- Al). 

Israel Najjara (raui of 
Kinah (Zunz, L.c. p.419). 

Joseph (date nor known): Two kinot (Avignon; ZUnZ.L.e.Pp- 
0-5. 

Judah ben David Yalya (liyer in Castile about 1400): * Yebu- 
dah we«Yisrant Dehu Mar 14 Beton" (Sephanlic; Provengul; 
Zunz. 1.c. 9. Sid; Landshut Ic. br &r). 


‚za in (be sixteenth centurs): One 
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2° Mm Bakeın” (Aviguou ; tere are Lo 


of tbis name: Zunz, Re. p-älr). 
jved and died In Italy): 


Zunz, L.e 
Shestiei 
Aimeon 


). 
Ekah Yaib” (Avignon: Zunz, le. p. 475). 
‚en Zemal) Durun (liyed In Algiers, 1301-149): Three 


"Solomon on Gabirol; “Shorneron Kol Tin” tAvignon, 


Roman-weruan, Polis, ett.). 
Solomon b. Banfed: Six Kinot (Zunz, T.c. p. 518). 
Zerahlah ven Isaue Gerundiof Luwellauthgr of the “ Ma’or "): 

* Zeiebe "Ereb” (Provengal; Seplardio; Zunz, dc. I. Hl; 

Landshuch, Le. D- 0B}- 

An the Karaite rituul also are found kinat for the 
anniversary of the dowufall or the Jewish state. 
Local history and local preferences operated to vary 
the selection of kinot, so that those preferred in one 
synagogne or distriet were comparatively unused 
in another. 

By no means alt national or geueral kinot found a 
place in any single mabzor. and not all the kinot 
found in the mahzer of any congregation were re- 
cited; a selection was inade, as the headivg * Kivah 
Aberer,” sometimes attached to the colleetion, ınay 
indicate, Nor wus it only on the Ith of Ab that kinot 
were read in the syaugogne: on the tree—in the 
Karate ritual on the five—preceding Sabbatlıs also 
piyyutim or kinot were recited (Zuuz, * Ritus,” p. 
83; dem, “8. P.” p. 72). 

The *Tikkun Hazot,” tie ritunl of which was &s- 
tablished in Palestine about three hundred yeurs 
ago, whence it spreud over Europe, also eontams 
several kinot. One of them, used in alt Icalfan and 
German ritnals, was composed by R. Moses Alslıch 
ben Hayyim, who Nourished in Safed in the six- 
tecntlı century. 

Ju the Reform eongregations. which still celebrate 
the tl of Ab, only a very few of the Kinot for that 
day are recited. Geiger, in his“ Plan zu einern Neuen 
Gebeibuche.” p. 17, includes only Ibn Gabirol’s“ Sho 
meron Kol Titten ” for the evening service, and Ju- 
dahı ha-Levi’s “Ziyyon Halo Tish’ali "and Meir of 
Rotbenburg's “Sha'ali Serufah” for tie mormii 
service. For editious and translations of kinot sec 
Steinschneider, * Cat. Bodl.” cols. 452 et xeg. ; Zeiluer, 
“Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” pp. 469 et se7.: Van 
Straalen, “Cat. Hehr. Books Brit. Mus.” pp. 148-151 
et seq. See An, Nixon Day or. 

6. M. Sc. 

KINANAH: Öpponent of Mohammed; son of 
the poet Al-Rabi‘ ibn Ab Huksik, who our 
ishedl at Medina in te seventh century, prior to the 
appearauce of Mohnunmed attliat town. He hadtwo 
brothers—Al-Rabi‘ aud Sallam; all three were de- 
elared enemies of the Prophet. Kinanalı is suld to 
have urged Mohammed to give up the custom during 
prayer of tuning his face toward Mecea (“ kiblah”) 
in favor of Jerusalem, as had been the custom in 
Islam at first. After the expulsion of ihe Banu al- 
Nagiv, of which tribe he was a member, he and his 
family retired to Khaibar, where they possessed a cus- 
tle called Kamus. The Jewish strongholds ut Khai- 
bar were som after conquered by Mohammed, and 
Kinanah was made a prisoner of war. There were 


woreasons why Mohammeddesired Kinunah’sdeath: 
Kinanah was acruscd of having hidden the treasure 
of the Bann al-Nadir, and Mohammed coveted his 
wife Safiyyab, the daughter of Huyayy,a zabbi who 
had been murdered ona previous occasion. Rinanah 
died under torture. Heiserroveously eonfounder by 
Tabari with Kinauah ibm Rabi', the brotherin-iaw 
of Mohanmed’s wife Zuinab. 


Bipuioorarur: Hirschfeld, Ju A. E. J.x. ®. 
a H, Hın, 


KINDBETTBRIEF, Scc Cir.vsiern. 


KINDERFREUND, ARYEH LÖB: Polisk 
schoksr; born at Zamose, government of Lubliu, 
1798 ; died at Lemberg 1873. In tie carlier part of his 
life he was in very good eircumstances, but he soon 
lost his fortune and had to make use of his kuowl- 
edge of classical philology and the modern Tan- 
guages. He weut to Galicia, where he carned his 
Iivelihond by teaching. 

Kinderfreund was the author of © 
(Leimberg, 1834), poenis relating to various subjects, 
and distinguished both for purity of style and for 
richness of ideas. In addition Rinderfreund left in 
manuscript the following works: Hebrew poems, 
among which one compares the Jewish New-Year 
with that of other ercede; a work in Latin in which 
is demonstrated the priority of tlie Hebrew lungunge; 
an apologetival Irentise in which uro reproduced 
religious eontroversies between the author and n 
prominent Uhnistian whose children he instructed. 


Bip(soguarın ; Jost’ Annalen, H. 143; Zeitltu, Zibl. Post- 
Mendels. p- El. Par 
. Bir. 


un. 
KINDLING OF LIGHTS. Sce Licuts. 


KING : Chief ruler of a nation. —Biblical Data: 
In Jewish history the first ruler enlled “king” wus 
Saul, son of Kish, butin Pulestine almost every chief- 
tin bore this title. According to Josh. xi. 1-2, the 
country containel mumbers of kings, and in the 
Song of Deborah (Tudges v. 19) reference is made 1o 
the “kings of Canann.” These can hnre had listle 
more power than a modern sheik. Some of them, 
doubrless, held more extensive sway than others, 
and the ruler of tlıe Feleration of the five eitien of 
the Pi es night more deservedly be dignified 
witli the name. The speeil need of a military 
lender in primitive times was due to the constant 
warfare in which even the more settled population 
of the country passed its existenee, aud while in 
the nomad state the Israelites needed a warrior chief 
like Moses or Joshua to keep them united and under 
discipline. As soon as the Istaelites were settled in 
the Holy Land deventenlizing tendeneies became 
paraunonat, and the Jocal jurisdietion of the elders 
superseded the earlier rögime. This led to various 
attempts at, recousirueiion under the Jupers. In 
two auses, those of Gideon and Abimelech, uttempts 
were male to found petty kingdoms. Similarly, 
Jephthahı seems to have established a minor king- 
dom east of the Jordan, in Gilead (Judges xi. 6-11); 
but none of these atte ro suflicient 10 unite 
the wbole 07 the Israı ibes for warlike pur- 
poses against their enemies in plain and mountain. 

In the time of Samuel, however, the trives w‘ 
for a time united. 'The manifest advantages of this 
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union led Samuel himsell to arrange later [or a sec- 
ular tiead of the Israelite forces, who should be sunc- 
tied by the choice of the oracies uf God; Saul, 
therefore, becume, Ly election, the first King of 
Israel. Dissatishied with Saul's conduet, the impc- 
Yious Samuel selected Duvid to replace him, who, 
after Saul's ılcath, immediately suceeeded in ruling 
over Judah, and some years later was ackuowledged 
king of all Isracl. David had taken posscssion of 
tlıe great fortress of Jerusalem, and, possibly influ- 
enced by the career of the king-maker Samnel, at- 
tempted to combine the ecelesinstical und the 

tary headship by making hischapel royal, or Temple, 
the center of the national worship. This poliey was 
carried out by his son Solomon, who attempted 
further to break dowu the old tribal divisions by di- 
viding te whole country into twelve or thirteen 
distriets (I Kings iv. 7), severally presided over by 
one of hisofficers; ench of these oflicers, it bas been 
conjeetured, was required to supply the court or 
the army with provisions during one montlı of each 
year. Butthisattempt proved premature, and after 
Rolomon’s deatli his kingdonı was divided into two 
Purts (see Istauu; ‚Tupan). The advautages of aral- 
lying-point for the national forces was uevertbeless 
tbeneeforth elearly recognized, and both divisions 
wore ruled by kingstill ihe superior forces of the sur- 
roundiog nations destroyed for a time the national 
independence, 

As indiented by the sketch above, the chief duty 
of the king wus Lo act as war-Jord and commander- 
in-chief of Ihe army. One result of the establish- 
ment ofthe kingrhip was the fonndation of a stand- 

ing arıny, which began wiıh the three 
Functions. thousand men kept by Saul in the 
field against the Ammonites (T Samı 
ii 2). The “Gibborim,” or ılıe mighty men who 
formed the body-guard of the king, constituted the 
War being vegarded by the 
ws 09 a sacred oreupation (see Schwally, 
viegsaltertümer,” 1901, the king was intimntehy 
eonneeteil with the religious organization of the peo- 
ple, nad itis possible Lhat atan early stage he wasre- 
gardled as the center of it, though there are no such 
races of taboos around Hebrew royulty asare found 
among otlier prinitive nations (see Frazer, * Golden 
Bough,”i., passim), Ttis certain that the king per- 
formed priestly funetions. Saul offered sacrifices 
(X Sam. xiti. 9-11), and David wore the 
Sam. vii. 19); Solomon addressed the people in the 
Temple (I Kings vii. 14); the higlı priests received 
their appointment from the king, at auy rate in the 
earlier stages of the monarchy (II Sam. viii. 17; 1 
Kings ii. 26-27). The fact that Solomon built a 
teinple and dedicated it shows the intimate relation 
of the king with the national sanetuary, which was 
attached to his paluce. Ta addition to their militury 
and ecelesiastical functions, the Jewish kings, like 
all Oriental monarehs, dischurgel those of judges 
(comp. I Kings iü. 16 el seg.), and in the palace tliere 
was a special poreh for judgment (I Kings vii. 7). 
How far the king had the right to originate laws is 
doubtful. Later legislation required him to agree 
to abide by the Denteronomic Law (Deut. xvii. 18, 
19), but he must have had considerable Iatitude in 
interpreting it. 


In the cases of Suul and David, the fact that they 
had already proved Ihemselves redoubtble leaders 
in warfare was doubtless tlıe reason why Samuel 
ehose them for the kingly oflice when he hud relue- 

tantly come to (he conelusion that such 

Selection a head for the nation was necessary. 

and When once ihe kingship had been 
Anointing. established, the herelitary principle 
arose naturally. Fornearlyeight years 
Saul's son Ishbosheth retained the position of his 
father among the more northern tribes. The king 
appears to huve hud the right to select his successor 
from his descendants, as was done by David in the 
case of Solomon {I Kings i.), who seems to have 
een the youngest among his sons (see Juxton 
Rısar). Although une act of selection was the 
monareh’s, the priestly caste seems to have had some 
voice in the deeisiou, while ihe elders and the peo- 
pie geverally expressed by acclamation their satis- 
faction at the result (II Kings xiv., xl, xxill.; see 
also Josephus, “B. 3.71. 38, & 9). 

Tlie chief cerememy by which a ruler was conse- 
crated kiug was that of anointing, mentioned in 
the cases of Saul (I Sam. x. 1), David (II Sam. il. 4), 
Jehu (II Kings ix. 6), uud Joash (II Kings xi. 19). 
In all these euses, excepting the last, the function 
appears to have been a private oe, and bence it has 
beon suggested that it was performed with tle be- 
sinuing of a wew dynasty. The general reference 
to the king as “the anointed one.” or “the Lord's 
anointed ” (1 Sam. ii. 10; Ps, ii. 3; Lam. Iv. 20), scems 
to show that anoluting was te normal aud charac- 
teristie part of a king’s inauguration, though it ve- 
eurred also in the appointment of a high priest 
(see Anoıtixa; Messran; sce also Wellhausen iu 
“ Archiv für Religionswissenschaft,” 1004). 

The chief external eigns of dignity were the 
erowo (II Kings si. 12), which was worn by Saul 
even on the battlefield (II Sam. i. 10; see Crown), 
and the scepter (Ps. xiv. 7[A. V.6j). It is doubt- 
ful whether the spear, so often mentioned iu connec- 
tion with Saul (I Sam. xx. 88, Axll. 6, xxvi. 7), was 
used by him as u sign of his diguity; it is not men- 
tioneıl elsewhere iu connection with the kings, 
though modern sheiks use it for that purpose (Tris- 
tram, “Land of Israel,” p. 59), Naturally, tbeking’s 
house was of larger dimensions and of more preten- 
tions architecture than that of any of his subjects. 
and specin! accounts are given of the palnces of Bol- 
omon (I Kings vii.), Jebotakim (Jev, xsit. 18, 19), 
and Ahab (T Kings xxil. 39). The king’s seat was 
known as the “throne” or “judgment-sent.” An 
elaborate description is given of that of Solomon 
(I Kings x. 18 et seg.; see TILRONE). 

‚The chief oficer af the king was the *cnptain of 
the host” (II Sam. ii. 8). Another high military 
oflicer was Ihe captain of the body-guard (II Sam. 
vi, 16, xx. 23), who, for prudential reasons, was 
not placed under the orders of the commander-in- 
chief. Of the olfieials connected with 
the royal household tlie chief appears 
to have been the high chamberlain, or 
the oficer “over the househald ” {II Kings xviüi. 18). 
Next come the "sofer,” or scribe, who acted as sec- 
retary of state (db.). and the “mazkir,” or histariog- 
rapher (i2.). An oflleial less frequently mentioned 


Oflicers. 
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was the “ king’s servant” (II Kings xxil. 19; a seal 
that belonged to one of these King's servants, whose 
vame was Obadiah, has 
recent}y been dis- 
coverei. Besides these, 
several minor oflieials, 
35 “keeper of tlıe ward- 
robe” (II Kings xxii. 
14) aud “chamberlains” 
(II Kingsxxüi, 11), were 
comneeted with the royal 
household. Other titles, 
like those of “king’s 
friend ” and “ counselor,” 
can scurcely be regarded 
as official. 

The means by which this state w muinteined 
were various, and doubtless differedl with the period. 
The royal domains and facks (partly 
obtained by eschent) must have con- 
tributerl much to its support (I Chron. 
savil. 25-28). The kings may have claimed a tithe 
of the produce of the laud (I Sam. vii. 15-17), but 
no later evidence is given of this, and such a claim 
would contlier with the similar claims of the priest- 
hood. Regular presents, doubtless, were made hy 
the king’s chief vassals (I Kings x. 25), and tributes 
were brought in by conquered Lribes (I Kings iv. 21; 
IE Chron. xxvii. 5). Solomon probably derived 
some proßt from his tradiug ventwres (1 Rings ix. 
28), as well as from the eustoms levied on the for- 
eign merchants trading in Palestine (I Kings x. 14). 
‚Resources such as these unable the king to keep up 
cousiderable state. He dressed in royal robes (I 
Kings 3 10; IE Chron. xviii. 9), drank from gold 
vessels (I Kings x. 31), and possessed a large harem 
(II Sam. xvi. 21). All who appronchen him bowed 
down and touched the ground with the forehead 
(1 Sam. ssiv. 8; II San. xix. 24. After the de- 
struction of tie monarehy, memories of its wlory still 
remuined in Israel, and Ezekiel regurded royalty as 
inseparable from the ideal Jewish state (Ezek. 
xivil). The terın “king” wasapplied symbolically 
to any great leader, even to death (Job xviii. 14): but, 
above all it was applied to God as the “King of 
Kings” (see Treocraoy). It is likewise applied to 
a crocodile (db. axiv. 34). 


En 


Seal of Obadiah, " Servant of 
the King. 
(After Benzioger.) 


Revenue, 


tOWRAPNY: Benzinger, Hebriische Archdatogie, pp. W3- 
Iudde, Schiftziong des Aömigtums im Alten Testa- 
incht, Marburg, 1008. 

EG, H. BA 


——In Rabbinieel Literature: In Talmndie 
times every oeial position on curth wus regurded 
as of divine appointmeut, and the rule of the king 
was compared with that of God (Ber. 58a). One 
had, therefore, to pray for a good king (Ber. 55a) 
aud for the good of the king (Abot iii. 2). The office 
Fi regurded as hereditary (Hor. 11b; comp. Zeb, 

028). There was a special benedietion to he 
Rn uounecd on seeing a king, aud no one should 
avoid greeting him appropriately (Ber. 582). Even 
Pprayers may in certain cases be intermmpted to an- 
swer a king (Ber. 32b). Intriguers against the royal 
majesty lost In certain cases their property and were 
puL to death (Sanh. 486), while any disrespectful 
gesture was punished (Pes. 376). Todefraud tleeus- 


toms was a great erime against the king (Ned. 284), 
and he received one-thirteenth of all booty captured. 
in war (B. B, 19%). The anoiuting ofthe king was 
doue with balsım before he was crowneil (lIor. 12a). 

But a king must stand during the reading of the 
Law (Sotalı 41b), and must not arise from his knees 
until he has finished his prayer (Ber, 34b). The 
glory of a king is truth (Ta’an. 3%), and, therefore, 
his word must be irrovocable (B. B. 3b). He should 
setan example toall ia his obedienee to the Law 
uk. 300). 

The relations of a.king to his conrti wasa fa- 
vorite subjeet of the Rabbis in their parables. L 
Ziegler bas oollected no less than nine hundred and 
thirty-sevon parables of this kind, scattered through 
Midrashie literature, but it is clenr from the deserip- 
tions of the king’s regalia that the model before the 
Rabbis was tlıe Roman emperor with his purple 
mantle, Iaurel crown, aud curule chair. These par- 
ables, thongsh interesting fn their way, seldom tlhrow 
light upon the rabbinical views about kings, being 
more of the nature of Folk-tales. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY ; Lewysohn, in Oricnt, Zit. 1850, No. 33; 
Zielen Die Konigerfoteiniaso das Mrdrusche Dreshtn, 1: 


°.8 J. 

KINGDOM OF GOD (“Malkuta de-Adonai”: 
Targum to Zeeh. xiv. and Ob. 21; *Malkut Bhad- 
dai”: ‘ALENC; and * Malkut Shamayim ": Ber. ih. 2, 
and elsewhere in Mishoah and Haggudab): Reigu 
or soverejguty of Godas cuntrusted with the king- 
dom of the worldly powers. The hope that God 
will be King over all the eartlı, when all idolatıy 
will be banished, is expressed in propleey und song 
(Ex. xv. u Zech. xiv. 9; Isa. xxiv. 28, Hi. 7; 
Micah iv. 7; Ps. xxix. 10), aud with special em- 
phasis in tlo later Paalnıe {xeii God’s 
Kiugdom is spoken of in Ps. xxii, 29 (A. V. 28), 
. 19, exiv. 11-13; Ob. 21; Dan. iii. 88 (A. V. iv. 
'obit, xih ibyllines, ii. 47-48, 767; Psalnıs 
3; Wisdom, x, 10; Assumptio 
Mosis, x. 1; Song of the Three Holy Children, 83; 
Enoch, Ixsxiv. 2. The words “ The Lord shall be 
King” are translated in the Targum, * The King- 
dom of God shall be revealeil”; and the ancient lit- 
‘g culminates iu the prayer that * God may estab- 
lich His Kingdonı speedily ” (see 'Auexu; Kannısn). 
The Kingdom of God, however, in order to be cs- 
tablished on eartlı, requires seoognition by man: that 
is, (0 use te Hasidean phrase borowed from Baby- 
lonia or Persia, man must “tnke upon himsclt the 
yoke of the Kingdom of God” (*‘O] Malkut Shamın- 
yim”; “Heaven” is a synonym of “God”; sen 
HEAVEN). This the Israclites do daily when reciting 
the Sueara‘ (Ber. fi. 2); s0 do the angels when sing- 
ing their “ Thrice Holy” (Hrxaror); and in the 
future “all men shall take upon themselves the yoke 
of the Kingdom of God when casting away their 
idols” (Mek., Beshallah, ‘Amalek, 2). Accordingly, 
says the Midrash (Cant. R. ii. 12), “when the King- 
dom of Rome has ripened enough to be destroyed, 
tie Kingdom of God will appear.” 

Upon the Red Sea, Israel first sang the praise of 
God’s Kingdom (Ex. R. and Targ. Yer. to Ex. xv. 
19), and at Mount Sinat they accepted tlıe yoke of 
God’s Kingdom (Sifra, Kedoshim, xt), just as 
Abraham did (Book of Jubilees, xii. 19), making 


9; 
of Solomon, xvil, 
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Him King upon earth (Sifre, Deut. 318); each 
proselyte, in joiniug Judaisın, “ takes upon himself 
the yoke of God’s Kingdom” (Tan., Lek Leka, ed. 
Buber, p. 6). The Hebrew slave who declares his 
wish to be a slave for life has his car piereed, be- 
cause “he casts of the yoke of God’s Kingdom to 
bend to tlıe yoke of another sovereignty ” (Tosef., 
vii. 5! Yer. Kid. 59). The yoke of God’s 
Kingdom—the yoke of Ihe Tomh—grunts freedom 
from other yokes (Abot fi. 4). Especially was it 
the prineiple of one party of tlie Hasidaus, the 
Zeulots, not to recognize as king any one except 
God (Joseplus, * Ant,” xviüi. 1, $$ 1,6; comp. Pbilo, 
=Quod Omnis Probus Liber,” & 12-18, and the 
prayer Auıyu Maukesu—“Our Father, our Ring, 
we have no King except Thee!” 

The greater, then, tlıe oppression of the Worldly 
Kingdom (Rome), themore eager the Jewish people, 
particularly the pious ones, were for “the Kingdom 
of Meaven," as tliey onlled it, to come spesdily. 

- This is the ever-reiterated object of the prayers in 
the liturgy (Masseket Soferim, xiv. 12; etal.). It 
was even laid down that no benediction would be 
effective without reference to the Kingdom (Ber. 

190). Itisthe approach of this King- 
Christin dom of Heaven, in opposition to the 
and Jewish Kingdom of Rome, whlch Joun re 


Goncep- PBarristunnouncel (Matt. ji. 2; comp. 
tions. Luke. 71-74, Si. 17). Jesnspreached 


the same Kingdom of God (Matthew 
‚has preserved in “ Kingdom of Heaven” the rubbin- 
ica expression “ Malkut Shamayiın ”), and when he 
said, “the kingdem of God cometh not by obser- 
vation [that is, caleulation] . . . for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is among [not within] yon” (Luke 
xvil. 21, Syriac version), he menat, “ It does not come 
through vebellion or by force” (seu Jew. Exexc. iv. 
51, 8.0. CHRISTSANTIY). 

When, however, the trend of events led cariy 
Christiunity to make a deeided disavowal of all 
political expecetations antagunistic to Rome, the 
coneoption of the Kingdom of God was made an 
entirely spiritual one, aud was identified with the 
“‘olam ha-ba ” (= * the world to come”), the spiri- 
tual life, in which “there is no enting and drinking, 
but righteousness and peace aud joy in the holy 
spirit” (Rom. xiv. 17, Greek; comp. John xviil. 
36). Rab speaks of it in the same way: “In the 
world to come there is neither eating, nor drinking, 
nor procreation, nor strife; but the righteous sit en- 
erowned and enjoy the spiendor of the Shekinah” 
(Ber. 17). 

Binntoanarty: Rauser, Die Religion des Judentluuns, np. 


199-201, Berlin, jalman, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 5, 
Leipste, 1898; Schechter, in J. Q. R. vi. 640-618, vil. 195-204. 
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KINGS, BOOKS OF.—Biblical Data; Fourth 
book of the sernnd ennonfeal division of the He- 
brew Bible, the Prophets (a2). It contains a 
history of the kings of Judah and of Israel from tlıe 
last days of David till tue capture of Zedekiah by 
Nebuchadnezzar. This work is divided into two 
books, I Kings ("x orabn) and IE Kings (2 Dabn): 
the former consisting of twenty-two, the latter of 
twenty-£ve, chapters. 

The following is a synopsis of their contents: 


First Book of Kings: Ch. i.: David having 
giown old, his son Adouijalı forms a plot with Joab 
and Abiathar to seize the kingdom. But Solomon's 
mother, Bath-sheba, helped by Nathan the prophet, 
baflles Adonijab’s desige, and Solomon is anoinied 
and erowned with great solemnity. Hearing of 
this, Adonijah and his guests, who are banqueting 
at the time, retire preeipitately. 

Ch. üi.: David’s charge (to Solomon, whıom he en- 
jeius to let neither Joab nor Shimei die a natural 
death, On the otlier hand, he is to show kindness 
to the children of Barziilai the Gileadite. Adonijah 
usks Solomon for David’s concubine Abishag, and 
pays for his imprudence with his life. Abiatbar is 
deposed from the bigh-priesthood, and Joab is killed 
lıy Benainh at the command of Solomon. Shimei, 
iguoring a command of the king, is killed by Benaiah 
in fulfilment of David's charge to Solomon. 

Ch. fit: Solomon marries the danghter ofthe Ring 

of Egypt. God uppears to him in a 

Solomon. vision by night at Gibeon, and prom- 

ises him extraordivary wisdom and 

great riches. Solomon’s judgment in the case of the 

two harlots, ia which he discovers the real mother 
of the living child. 

Ch. iv.: Solomon divides his kivgdom into 
twelve commissariat districts, and appoints oflicers 
over them; each district being required to support 
the royal house during one month every year. 

Ch. v.: Account of Solomon’s kingdom, his daily 
provision, tie number of his horses, his great wis- 
dom, tbe prosperous state of Israel under his rule, 
his alliwuce with Hiram, and bis preparations for ihe 
construction of tlıe Temple. 

Ch. vi.: A full account of the Temple, the con- 
struetion of wlıich lasted seven years. 

Ch. vii.: Desoription of Solomon’s palace, tlıe 
erection of which occupied thirteen years, and of 
the Temple vessels made by Hiram the artificer. 

Ch. viii.: Tuauguration of the Temple. After the 
Ark and the vessels are brought in, Solomon ad- 
dresses to God a long prayer and blesses the people. 
He then dedicates the Temple with numerous peace- 
offerings, aud the people hold a feast of fourtcen 
days. 

Ch. ix.: Second appearance of God to Solomon. 
He adinonishes the king to observe His command- 
ments, otherwise the Teinple will be of no avall. 
Solomon mukes another treaty with Hiram, builds 
several cities, and imposes a heavy tribute on the 
descendants of the former inbabitants of the land. 
Solomon’s navy, under the direction of Tyrians, 
sails to Ophir for gold. 

Ch. x.: The Queen of Slieba comes to Jerusalem 
and admires Solomon's wisdom; sbe gives him 
costly presents, A deseription of his golden tar- 
gets, his ivory throne, his vessels, tbe great number 
of his chariots aud horses 

Ch. Decline of Solomon; his numerous wives 
and concubines draw him into idolatry, for which 
God threatens him with the loss of his kingdom. 
An account of Solomon’s adversaries; namely, 
Hadad, who Nies to Egypt: Rezon and Jeroboam, 
to the latter of whom Ahijah prophesies that he 
wil} become king. Solomon dies after n reign of 
forıy years, and is succeeded by his son Rehoboam. 
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Ch. xH,: Division of tbe kingdom. The Ismelites 
assenible at Shechem for the purpose of erowning 
Rehoboam. Headed by Jeroboam, they ask the 
king to relieve them of the burdens placed on them 
dy his futher. Rehoboam, refusing the adviec of 
tie old men, and following that of the young ones, 
auswers the people roughly. AI the tribes of 
Israel, with the exception of Judah and Benjamin, 
revolt; they kill Adoram, and cause Rehoboam to 
fee, The latter is made kivg over Judah and Ben- 
jamin, while the other ten tribes follow Jeroboam, 
wbo strengtliens hiunself by building Shechem and 
Penuel and places therein two golden calves as ob- 
jects of worship. 

Ch. süf. ; Jeroboam’s hand, as he is about to strike 
a man who has prophesied against che altar, withers, 
but at the prayer of the prophet is restored. This 
same prophet, deceived byan old prophetof Beth-el, 

eatsat the latter's house fu defance of 

Kings and God’scommand and is alain by a lo. 

Prophets. He is buried by the old propliet, who 

directs his children when he himself 

shall die to bury him by the prophet’s side. Jero- 

bonn, in spite of the miraewlous restoration of his 
hand, persists in his idolatry. 

Ol. xiv.: Abijah, Jeroboam's son, being sick, 
Jerobosin sends his wife, disguised, with presents 
to the prophet Ahijah of Shiloh. The later, on 
seeing Jeroboam’s wife, announces to Ier the exter- 
mination of Jeroboam’s family and the deuth of 
Abijah. Jeroboam is succeeded by his son Nadab. 
Rehoboam, Zalliug into idolatry, 15 uttacked by 
Suishak, King of Egypt, who despoils the Teinple 
and the royal house. Rehoboam is succeeded hy 
his son Abijam. 

Ch. xv.: Abijum, during a wicked reign of three 
yents, is continually at war with Jeroboam. le is 
sueceede by his son Asa. The latter, a worshipen 
of Yıwar, is force om account of his wur with 
Bausha, King of Israel, to make a league with Ben- 
hadad. He is succeedel by his son Jchoshaphat. 
Nadab, after a wicked reign of two years, is assas- 
siusted by Bansha, who succeeds lim and whose 
reign is an evil one. 

Ch, xvi.: Jehu prophesies against Baasha, who 
after a reign of twenty-four years is succeeded by 
his son Blah. The latter is assassinated by Zinri, 
who sueceeds him and exterminates te whole fam- 
ily of Baasha, thus carrying out Jehu’s prophecy. 
Seven days later the soldiers make their geneml 
Omri king, who forces Zimri to destroy himself by 
fire. The kingdom of Isracl is divided between 
Onri and Tibvi, the {ormer of whom finally becomes 
sole king. After a sinful reign of twelve years, 
during which he builds Samarin, Omi is succeeded 
by his son Ahab, who does “evil in the sight of the 
Lord above all that were before him.” 

Ch. x Elijah the Tisbbite, having foretold a 
drouglt, hides hiniself at Cherith, where he is feıl 
byravens. He is then sent by God to Zarephath; 
he sojourns ab the house of a widow, whose son he 
taiscs from the dead. 

Ch. xyilt.: Elijah is commanded to goto Ahab to 
aumonnce that God will send rain; he meets Oba- 
diah, who brings Ahab to him. Elijah, having re- 
proved Ahab for his wickedness, convinces hin 


of the superioriiy of Yrwir by calling down 
fire from heaven. Huving slain all the prophets of 
Baal, Elijah obtains rau by prayer and accompanies 
‚Ahgb to Jezrec. 

Ch. xix.: Elijah, threatened by Tezebel, fiees to 


Beer-sheha; he then goes into the wilderness, where, 
beivg weary of his life, he is com- 

Elijah and forted by an angel. 
Elisha. 


At Horch God 
appears to him and sends him to 
anoint Hazuel, Jchu, and Elisa. The 
kes leave 0f bis parents and friends 
aud follows Elijah, 

Ch. xx.: Ben-hadad besieges Samaria, demanding 
of Ahab all that he possesses. Emcouraged by u 
prophet, Ahab is successful {u two battles, slaying 
many Syriaus. The Syrians submit to Ahab. Ahnb 
scnds Ben-hadad away free with a covenant, and in 
consequence a Prophet pronounces God’s judgment 
agalast Abab. 

Ch. xxi.: Ahab, demauding Naboth’s vineyard, 
meets with a refusal. At Tezebel’s instigation, Nu. 
both is eondemned to denth for Dlasphemy, and 
Ahab takes possession of the vineyard. Blijah fore- 
tells God’s juulgment gast Abab and Jezebel, but 
as Alıub vepents, he punishment is defeived. 

Ch. xxii.: Ahab, visited by Jchoshuphat, urges 
the iutter to necompany him to the war with Aram. 
Buconraged by false prophets, Ahnl, contrury to the 
advice of Miealalı, starts for tlıe war, and Is slafn at 
Ramotlı-gilead. He is succoeded by his’ son Alıa- 
ziah. Asummary of ‚Jchosbapbat’s beueflcent reign 
and aots: he issneceeded by his son Jehormm; short 
account of Ahuzinh’s evil zeign. 

Second Book of Kings: Ch. j.: Moab rebels 
fi 


after Ahab’s death, Ahaziah, being sick, sends to 
Bnal-zebub; the messengers meet Elijah, who fore- 
tells Abaziah's death. Elijah, sent for by Ahaziah, 


destroys by fire from heaven two captaius of filty 
witlt tbeir men; Le spares the third eaptaiu and his 
fifty, aud comes to Abaziah, whose death he fore- 
tells. 

Ch. i.: Account of Elijni's translation. Having 
Aivided the Jordan with his mantle, the prophet 
takes leave of Elisha, granting bim his vequest that 
a double portion of Blijah's spirit may rest upon 
him; Elijah is then taken up in a fiery chariot to 
hesven, Blisba is ucknowledged as Elijah’s suc- 
cessor; he heals the waters of Jeriche, curses chil- 
dren who mock him. and returns 0 Samaria. 

Oh, üit.; Jehoram, Ahab’s second son, Succeeds 
his brother Ahaziahı, and, accompanied hy Jehosha- 
phat and the King of Edom, marches against Moab, 
Being distressed for lack of water, the allied kiugs 
obtain it through the intervention of Elisha, wIo 
also promises them vietory. The Menbites, de- 
ewived by the color of ihc water, come to plunder 
and are overcome. The King of 
Moub, by sacrificing his eldest son, raises the siege. 
® Account of the miracles performed by 
Elisla. He multiplics (he wilow's oil; givesa son 
to a Shunammite woman; brings to Hfe her dend 
: healsat Cilgal the deadiy pottage; and satisfies 
100 men with twenty loaves, 

Ch. v.: Nanman, on the adviceof a captive ınaid, 
asks Elisha to cure him of his leprosy. Elishasends 
him to bathe in the Jordan: Naaman does so and is 
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eurel. Elisha refuses Nuaman’s gifts, but his serv- 
ant Gehazi takes them, for which he is smitten 
with leprosy. 

Ch. vi.: Elishn, giving leave to the young proph- 
ets to build adwelling, causes theax of one of them, 
which hus fallen into the Jordan, to float on the sur- 
face of the water. He discloses to te King of 
Israel the Syrian kiug’s seorets; he smites with 
blindness the army sent to apptehend him, brings it 
to Sumaria, and then dismisses it in 
peace. Sumaria, besieged by Ben- 
hadad, suffers from a severe famine iu 
which women cattheirchildren. The 
king sends a messenger to slay Elisha. 

Ch. vii.: Elisa forctells plenty in Samaria; but 
announoes to an oflicer, who expresses disbelief in 
the propheey, that he slıall not purtieipate thıerein. 
Four Jepers, having visited the cump of the Syriaus, 
bring word of tlieir flight, The King of Israel 
sends men to spoil the tents of tlıe enenıy; abun- 
dance of food is secured. The ofliceer who has 
doubted Blisba’s propheey is trodden 10 death, 

Ch, vi; Theo Shunammite, in order to avoid the 
predicted famine, leaves her country for geveu years; 
when she returns she finds her land seizerl by other 
people, The king, in recognition of Rlisha's mira- 
des, orilers her Jand 10 be restwred to her. Ben- 
hadad, being sick, senuls Hazwel with presents to 
Elisa, who proplesies that Hazuel will succeed his 
master. Hazael kills Beo-hadud and ascends the 
throne, Short account of the evil reign of Jehoram, 
King of Judah. Edom und Libueh revolt. Jeho- 
ram is succecied by bis son Ahaziah; account of his 


Elisha’s 
Qareer. 


sinful reign. 
Ch Elisha sends a young prophet to anoint 
Jchu at Ramoth-gilead. Jehu, made kiug by the 


sokliers, Kills Joraın, Ahab’s son, in tlıe feld of Na- 
both, and Ahaziah in Gur. Jezebel is throwu out 
of a window anıl eaten by dogs. 

Ch. x.: Jehu exterminates Alıab’s family; he 
causcs seventy sons of Alınb to be behended, kills 

forty-two of Ahaziah’s brothers, takes 

Jehws up Jehonadab into bis charlot wiuh 
Iniquities. him, and destroys all tlıe worsLipers 

of Baal. Jehu himself follows the 
sinful praetises of Jeroboum, as u punisliment for 
which Israel is oppressed by Hazael. Jelu is suc- 
cexded by his son Jchoahaz. 

Ch. xi.: Athaliah destroys all the royal family 
with the oxception of Joash (Jehoash), who is bid- 
den by his aunt Jehosbeba in the house of God for 
six years. In the seveuth year Jonsh is anointel 
king by Jehoiada, and Athaliah is slain. Jeloinda 
restores the worship of Yırwn. 

Ch. xii.: Joash is a worshiper of Yırwr all the 
days of Jehoindn. Account of Joash’s activity in 
repairing the Temple Hazael is diverted from 
Terusalem by a present from the sacred treasury. 
Joash, after a reigu of forty years, is assassivated 
by his servants and succeeded by his son Amaziak. 

Ch. xili.: Account of Jehoahaz’s evil reign. Je- 
honhaz, oppresscl by Hazael, pays to God, who 
relieves him. He is succeeded by his son Joash, 
wiıo, after a wicked reign of sixteen years, is fol- 
lower by his son Jeroboam. Elisha dies; his bones, 
by tlıe touching of them, hriug to life a dead man. 


Huzael is sucoeeded by his son Ben-hadad, from 
wlıom Joash recovers the cities wich his father lost. 

Ch. xiv.: Amaziah’s reign; his vietory over 
Edom, and his defeat by Joasb. Amazialı, slaiu by 
conspirators, Is succeeded by his son Azarlah. Ac- 
eouut of Jeroboam’s reign; he is succeeded by his 
son Zechariah. 

Ch. xv.; Short account of Azarialı's good reign: 
he dies a leper, anıl is sueceeded by his son Jotham. 
Zechariah, the last of Jehu’sdynasty and an idolater, 
isslain by Shallum, who sacceeds bin und who, after 
a reign of one month, in turn is slaiu by Menabem. 
Account of Menahem’s vietories; he secures the us- 
sistance of Pul, Kingof Assyria. Menahem, dying, 
is succeoed by his son Pekahial, The latter is slain 
by Pekah, during whose reign Tiglatlı-pileser seizes 
@ part of the land of Israel. Pekah is siain by 
Hoshea and is succeeded by him. Jotham after u 
good relgn of sixteen years is succeeded by his son 
Abaz. 

h. xvi.: Account of Ahaz's wicked reign. As 
sailed by Rezin and Pekalı, he bribes Tiglatu-pile- 
ser to help him agatust them. Ac- 
The Later connt of the altar built by Uriah 
Kings. lor Alıaz and of the latter's spolla- 
tion of the Temple. Ahaz is suc- 

verded by Hezckish. 

Oh. xvil.: Account of Hoshea’s wieked reigu. 
Being subdued by Shalmuneser, he conspires agalust 
him, the result of which is tho cupture of Samarla 
as a punislment for the sius of Israel. Account of 
tbe strunge nafions transplanted in Samaria by the 
King of Assyria; lions being sent among them, 
tlıey make idols and set them in the high places. 

Ch. xvi Account of Hezekialı’s beneficentreign; 
Ihe destroys idolatıyy and prospers, Israel is carried 
away intocaptivity. Sennacherib, invadiog Judah, 
is at first pacified by tribute; but henfterwurd seuds 
Rab-shakeh, who les Hezekiah and ineites the 
peopie w revolt (see Isa. x 

H: 


comforted by the prophet. 
nacherib, obliged to loave Jorusalem in order 10 eu- 
comter Tirhakab, sends a blasphemous letter to 


kingdom, and 


Hezekiaı. Hezekinh’sprayerand Isaah’s prophecy 
are followed by the annihilation of Sennacherib's 
army (seo Isa. Xxxtil.) 

Ch. xx.: Hezekiuli, being sick, is tuld by Isalah 
that he will die; in auswer to his prayer bis life is 
lengthened. The shadow goes ten degrees back- 
ward. Merodach-baladan’s embussy to Herekiah, 
and Isaiab’s propheey with regard to it (see Ta. 
Hezekiah jssncceeded by hisson 


: Account of Manassch’s reign and of his 
flugrant idolatry. He issuceeeded by hisson Amon, 
who, after a reign of two ycars, is slain by his serv= 
ants; he is suececded by his son Josiah. 
Josiah during his Jong and good reign 
is very active ie repuiriag the Temple. Hilkiah 
having fonnd a scroll of the Law, Josich sends to 
consult Huldah eonceraing it: she prophesies the 
destrnetion of Jerusalem, but not untilafter Josiah’s 
death. 

Ch. xzii.: Josiah, baviog rend the Law iu n sol- 
ema assembly, renews the covenant of Yıwe. Jo- 
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sial’s activity in the destruction of ioltry; Le 
celebrates tlie Passover. Having provoked Pharoh- 
nechoh, Josialı isslaiu by him at Megiddo. Jehoahaz, 
Josiah’sson, succeedstothethrone. Pharaoh-nechol, 
having imprisoned Jchoahaz, makes Jehoiukim king; 
the \atter yeigns Indifferently for eleven years. 

Ch. xxiv.; Jehoiakim, subducd by Nebuchaduez- 
zar, rebels agaiust him, He is succeeded by his son 
Jehoiachin, during whose wicked reign the King of 
Esypt is vanquished by the King of Babylon, Jeru- 
lem also is taken, and tie royal family, inchu- 
ding the king, and most of the hubabitants are car- 
ried captive to Babylon. Zedekiah is made king 
and veigus till the destruetion of Judah. 

Ch. ssv.: Acootut of the siege of Jerusalem and 
of the capture of Zeilekiah. Nebuzar-adan destroys 
the city and the Temple, caries away the Temple 
vessels, and deports most of the people to Babylon, 
Gedaliah, who has been made ruler over those who 
remain in Judalı, is slain, and the rest of the peo- 
pie lee into Egypt. Evil-neroduch, King of Buby- 
Ion, releases Jehoiachin from prisou: and the Jatter 
is honorenl at eourt. 

Es N. Ser. 


—— Critical View: A superficial exumination of 
the Books of Kings makes clear the fact rhat they 
wre u compilation and not au original composition. 
The compiler, or editor, constautly eites certain of 
his sources. In the case of Solomon it is “the book 
of the acts of Solomon” (I Rings xi. 41): for the 
Northern Kingdom it is “ıhe book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Israel,” which is ciled seventeen 
times, &.c., for all the kings except Jchoram and 
Hoshea (see, &.9., tb. xv. 81); and for ıhe kings of 
Judah it is “the book of the chronicles of the ki 
of Judah,” which is cited fifteen times, ?. 
the kings escept Abaziah, Athaliah, Jeloahaz, 
Jeholachin, and Zedekiah (see, c.g., i%. xv. ?). 
Whether te editor had access t0 these “ chron 
as they were deposited in the state archives, or sim- 
piy to a istory based upon them, can not with cer- 
tainty be determined. It is generully assumed that 
the latter was the case (comp. Kuenen, “ Historisch- 
Kritische Eivleitung in die Bücher des Alten Testa- 
ments,” p. 08, and Cornill, “Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament,” p. 128), 

It was not the purpose of the compiler to given 
complete history of the period covered hy his work; 
for he constantly refers 10 these sources for addi- 
tional details. He mentions as a rulea few impor- 
tant events which are sufficient to illustrate the atti 
tude of tlıe king toward the Deuteronomic law, or 
some feature of it, such as the central sanetuary and 

tbe “high places.” and theu proceeds 


Object and to pronounce judgment upon him ac- | 


Method 
of Work, 


cordingly. Euch reign is intraduced 
with a vegular formula; then follows 
ashortexcerpt from one of bissoure: 
after which an estimute of tlıe character of tle mon- 
ärch is given in srereotyped phrascology; and tbe 
whole concludes with a statement of the king’s death 
and burial, according to a regular formula (comp., 
g., I Kings xv. 1-9 for the formula used for the 
ss of Judah, and id. xv. 25-32 for that used 
for the kings of Israel). 

The standpointof the judgments passed upon te 


various kings as well as the vocabnlary of the com- 
piler (comp. Driver, “Introduction,” 1891, p. 190, 
for a list o? his words) indicates that be lived after 
the zeforms of Josiah (621 ».c.) had brought tlıe 
Douterenomie law into promfuenee. How much 
later than this the book in its present form was com- 
posel, may be inferred from the fact that it con- 
eludes h a notice of Jehoiuchin’s release from 
prison by Evil-merodach (Amil-Marduk) after the 
«leatlı of Nebuchadnezzar iu 562. The book must 
have taken its present form, therefore, during the 
Exile, and probably in-Babylonia. As no meution 
is made of the hopes of return which ave set forth in 

1.-Iv., the work was probably concluded be- 
Besides the conehding chapters there 
iu the borly of the work wäich imply 
1 Kings vii. 34, x1, 89; IT 
27). To these may be 
added the expression “ en En the river” (l Rings 
v. 4), used to designute the country west of the Bu- 
phrates, which implies that Babylonia was the home 
of the writer. 

Ou the other hand, tere are indications wbich 
imply tbat the first redaclion of Kings must have 

oecurred before the downfall of the 

Time of Judenn monarehy, The phrase “unto 
Redaction. this day” occurs inl Kings viüi. 8, ix 

21, xii, 19; II Kings 2, xvi 6, 
where it scews to have been added by an editor who 
was condensing material from older aunals, but de- 
seribed conditions still existing when he was wri- 
ting. Aguin, in I Rings xt. 36, xv. 4, and II Kings 
. 19, which come from the band of a Deuteronomie 
editor, David has, and is to have, a Jamp burning in 
‚Jerusalen; t.e., Ihe Davidie dynnsty is still reign- 
ing. Fiually, I Kings viii. 29, 30, 31, 38, 85,38, 42, 
44, 48; ix. 3; and xi. 38 imply that the Temple is 
still standing. There was accordiagly a prewexilic 
Book of Kings. The work in this carlier form must 
have been conıposed between 621 and 586. As the 
glamour of Josiah’s reforms was strong upou the 
ompiler, perhaps he wrote before" 600. To this 
original work 11 Kings xxiv. 10-xxv. 30 was added 
in the Exile, and, perhaps, xxiti. 31-xxiv. 9, In 
addition to the supplement which the exilic editor 
appended, a comparison of the Masoretie text with 
te Septungint as represented in eodices B and L 
shows tlıat the Hebrew text was retouched by an- 
other hand after tlıe exemplars which underlie tlıe 
Alexandriue text had been made, Thusin Band, 
1 Kings v. 7 follows on iv. 19; vi. 12-14 is omitted; 
2% follows on ix. 14, so that the ucconnt of Bolo- 
mon’s dealiugs with Iiram is continuous, most of 
'e omittel portion being inserted after x. 22. II 
the history of Naboth, precedes ch. xx., 
and xsil., which are excerpts from tlıe 
same source, come together. Such diserepancies 
prove sufficient late editorial work to justify the as- 
sumption of two recensions. 

In brief outline ihe sourees of the books appear 
to have been these: I Kings i. and üi, are extract- 
ed badily from an early court history 
of David’s private life, which is 

largely used in II Sam. xx. The 
editor (Rd) has added notes at it. 2-4 and 10-12. 
For the reign of Solomon the source is professedly 
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“the book of the acts of Solomon” (xi. 41); but 
other sources were employed, and much was added 
by Rd. Ch. il. isa prophetie narrative of relatively 
early origin, worked over by Rd, who added verses 
2,3. and 14, 15. Ch. iv. 1-19 is presumably derived 
from the Chronicle of Solomon. Ch. iv. 20-v. 14 
contains a small kernel of propbetienarrative which 
has been retouched by many hands, some of them 
later then the Septuagint. "The basis of v. 15-vii. 
51 was apparently a document from the Temple 
wchives; bt this was freely expanded by Rd 
(comp. Stade in his “Zeitschrift,” 1883, pp. 120 es 
s09.), and vi. 11-14 also by a later amnotator. Ch. 
vili. 1-13, the acenunt of tlıe dedication of the Tem- 
ple, is from au old varrative, alightly expanded by 
later hands uuder the infinenceot P. Ch. viii. 14-66 
is in its present form the work of Rd slightly ve- 
touched in tlıe le. Ch. is. 1-9 is tlie work of 
Rd, but whether before the Exile or during it is 
disputed, Ch. ix. 10-x. 29 consists of extracts from 
an old source, presumably “the book of the aets of 
Solomon,” pieced together aud expanded by later 
editors. Theorder in tlıe Masoretic text differs from 
that in the Septuagint. For details see Kittel, “Die 
Königsbücher,” in Nowack’s “Haudkommentar.” 
Ch 1-18 is tlıo work of Rd; xi, 14-22 is a con- 
fused account, perhnps based on two older nar- 
yatives (comp. Winckler, “ Alttestamentliche For- 
schungen,” pp. 1-6); and xi. 26-31 and 39, 40 prob- 
ably formed u part of u history of Jeroboam from 
which xil. 1-20 and xiv. 1-18 were also taken. The 
extracis in ch. xi. have been set and retouched by 
later editors (comp, Kittel on I Kings xi, 23-43), 
From cl, xii, of the First Book onward these 
books are characterizel by an alternation of short 
notices which give epitomes of historicalevents, wiuh 
longer narratives extracted from various sources. 
Ti following sections ure short opitomes 


Narratives B 
and and xtii. 22-xvii. 6. In some cases 
Epitomes. short exiracts are even here made in 
full, as ia xiv. 8-14 and xvi. 10-16. 
The longer narratives, which are frequeutiy Te- 
touched and expanded by Rd, are as follows: I 
Kings xii. 1-20, xiv. 1-18, from an older narrative 
of Jeroboam, „to which xii. 21-32 aud xiv. 19, 20 are 
additions; sit. 38-xiil. 34, u comparutively Inte story 
of a prophet: x x. and xxi., an carly pro- 
phetie narrative written in tie Northern Kingdom 
(comp. xix xx. and xxil. 1-40, an early north- 
Israelitish history of the Syrian war in which Ahab 
lost his Hife; IT Kings i.-viil. 15 and ix. 1-x. 81, 
north-Israelitish narratives, not all from one Innd, 
which nched here and there, as in ii. 1-3, by 
Rd; xi. 1-xifi, 17, a Judean narrative of the over- 
throw of Athalialı and the aceession of ‚Joash: xi 
14-21 and xiv. 8-14, two exeerpts from material 
ätten in the Northeru Kingdom (comp. siv. 11}; 
avi, 7-28 is Rd’s commentary ou the histerienl no- 
tice witb which the chapter opens: xyü. 24-41 is 
composite (eomp. verses 32, 34, and 41), probably 
written in the le and retouched after the time of 
Nehemiah; xvili.-xx. is compiled by Rd from tlıree 
songces (comp. Stade, 2.c. vi. 174), Rd himself pre- 
fixing, inserting, and adding some material; xxi. is, 


throughout, the work of Rd; xxil-xxill. 25 is an 
extract from tie Temple archives with shghe edir- 
ing; and xxili. 29-xxv. 80, the appendix of the ex- 
ilie eılitor, is based on Jer. xl. 7-xlii. 6. From Jer- 
emiah, to0, the exilie editor drew his information, 
which he presented in briefer form. 


Bıpniogsarın; Kusnen, Historisch. Kritische, Einlettung ie 
die Bücher des Alten Testaments, Dp- 

Coral Bintelhong sn das Alte Feslamont, KL, Pp. 

Driver, Zntroauetinn, to_the Literahune, or {nd Dia Resta 

i.pp. 113-198; Kittel, Die Königahüicher, 1900, iu 

S Ahndkumnientas Benzingen, Die Bülcher der 

.H. C.: Silberstein, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 


6A.B 


KINGSTON. See Jawarca, 


KINNIM (“Bicds’ Nests”). Name of a treatise 
of the Mishnah in the series Korlashin. The Peutu- 
teuchal law ordains the sacrißice of two turtle-doves 
or 0£ two young pigeons for a person that has been 
eured of an issue (Rev. xv. 14-15, 29-29), A similar 
sacrifice Is preseribed for poor lepers when they have 
become elenn again (Lev. xiv. 22, 30). for poor 
women after childbirth (Lev. xil, 8), and for such of 
the poor as have trespassed in vegard to Lev. v.1 
etseg. Of the two turtle-doves or pigeons of which 
this sacrifice consists, Ihe one is for a sin-offering, 
tbe other for a burnt oflering. The Law further- 
more provides (Lev. i. 14) that one who has vowed 
an offeriag of fowrls may bring turtle-dovesor young 
pigeons. This is the so-called * frec-will offering.” 
The treatise Kinaim discusses these regulations in de- 
tail. In this connection are instanced a number of 


cases, some of them being hypothetical and care- 
fully elaborated, of confusing pigeons brought by 
different persons for different sacrifices. 

In tlıe Mishuah of tlie Babylonian Talmud this 
treatise is the niuth in the series Kodashim, but in 
most editions of the Mishnah it is the eleventh and 
last. 


It is divided into three chapters, eontaining 


The blood of a sin-oflering of fowls is 
sprinkled below the line which divides tbe altar, 
that of a burnt offering of fowls, above; the free- 
will dove-offerings cun be brought only as burnt 
offerings; difference between the vowed offering 
(neder”) which, if it dies or is stolen, must be re- 
placed, and the free-will offering (“ nedabah ”), which 
can not be replaced ($ 1). Concerning the confu- 
sing of a sin-oferiug with a burnt olferiag, and vice 
versa, aud concerning the confusing of diflerent pairs 
of sacriticial birds (88 2-4). 

Ch. ii: Cases in which one of a pair of fowls for 
sacrifice Nies away before it has been decided which 
was to be Ihe siu-offering and which the burut 
offering (88 1-8); cases in which one escapes after 
the deeisiou has been made ($4). An offering may 
consist either of turtie-doves or of young pigeons, 
but not of one turtle-dove and one young Pig 
Cases in which heirs must supply the offering (£ M). 

[1 Further details coneerning the confusion 
of different sacrifices; a more precise treatment of 
matter discussed in ch.i. (&$ 1-5). R. Josina ex- 
plaias the proverb, “The ram has ons voice during 
its life, and seven after its death,” by-pointing out 
that his horns, skin, tuigü-bones, and intestines are 
used in tlıe making of musical instruments ($ 5). 
’Che chapter, and the treatise. ends with a saying of 
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R. Siineon ben “Akasıya, that “the folly of the 
iguorant increases with age, while the iutelleet of 
scholars becomes elenrer aud firmer.” "This hagga- 
die eonelusion is a eonfirmation of the view that 
the treutise Kivnim terminntel the series Kodashim. 


2. Fraukel, Hortegeticn in Mischnam, p. 202, 
9.2. L. 

KINSHIP. See FamıLy ano Faxıty Lire. 

KINSMAN. See Faxızy ao Faxıny LIFE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Leipsie, 1839. 
2 


KINYAN. Seo ALIENATIOS AXD Acgtısırion. 
KIPPURIM, YOM HA... See Aroxeuns, 
Div or. 


KIR: A pcopleand conntry subject io tlıe Assyr- 
jan empire, In II Kings xvi. 9 and Amos i 
7, Kir is mentioned as the place whither Lbe Syrians 
went before they seitled iu the regious north of Pal- 
estine, and to which Tiglath-pileser sent the prisou 
ers after the conquest of Damaseus. In Isa. xxü, 
6 Kir is mentionerl in comneetion with Elam: “And 
Elam bare the quiver with charfots of men and 
horsemen, aud Kir uncovered the shield.” The 
Septungiut trauslates the last clause swayoy7 Tapa- 
räsrug, omitting “Kir” altogether and taking mıy 
for 19, bence awvaroyın. Hitherto it has not been 
possible to identify the place. 

2.6. M. B.P. 


KIRALFY, IMRE: Musical composer; born 
in Budapest, Hungary, Jüu. 1, 1845. He veceived 
his musical education at Budapest, Vieune, und 
Paris, Kiralfy, who commenced compositi 
music at the age of tiwelre, is theauthor, or 
and producer of n serius of speetacular ex 
given in the United States and in England. 
these may be mentioned: * America,” 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 1898; 
ice in London,” 1805; 
1897; “Military Exhibition,” 1001; “Paı a Lon- 
don,” 1902. He is also the author of: “Our Naval 
Vietories,” produeed in New York, 1998; * Women 
of all Nations,” 1909; “China, or the Relief of the 
Legations,” 1901. Of his eompositions tle follow- 
ing have beeu published: “ Nero,” “ Venice, the Bride 
of the Sea,” “Columbus,” “Our Naval Victories,” 
* America,” “China,” and “ India.” 

Kiralty, who now (1904) resides in London, has 
two brothers, Amold and Bolossy Kiralfy, who 
are both enneueting theutrical companies, with 
which they are touring tie United States. The 
Kiralfy Brothers built in 1876 Ihe Alhambra Palace, 
the present Soutk Broad Street Theater, in Phita- 
delphia, where until the early part of 1877 they pro- 
duced their spectacular exkibitions. 

BIBLIOGBAPAY : Morais, The Jews of Philadchihia, pp. 32- 
383; Who's Who. 1008. 

A. FG 

KIRCHHEIM, RAPHAEL: German scholar; 
born in Frankfort-on-the-Main 1804; died there 
Sept. 6, 1889. For some time he was shohet in the 
Orthodox eongregation of Samson Raphael Hirsch 
in Frankfort, in which city he spent his whole life, 
He assented to the protest of the seventy-seven 
Orthodox rabbis against the decrees of the Rabbin- 
ical Conference at Brunswick (1844), and astacked 


Among 
produced at 
Ven- 
“Vietorian Ern Exhibition,” 


in an open letter (“Offener Brief,” 1845), signed 
“K—ım,” A. Adler, rabbi of Worms. When Abra- 
ham Geiger became rabbi at Fraakfort, Kirchleim 
developed ivto a radical partizun of Reform, He 
had then to give up his position as shohef, but being 
a partwer in a buokieg firm he had ample menns. 
Kirchheim was of a pugmacions disposition and took 
a very aetive part in the generul attack on the Am 
sterdan: administration of tlıe Halukkalı in 1843-44, 
which was especially directed against Hirsch 
LeuxEs of Amsterdam, president ol the board ol 
administration (see “Orient,” iv. 31 et sun). 
Kirchheim severely criticized Sanıson Raphacl 
Hirsch’s “Der Peutateuch ” in a pamphlet entitled 
*Die Neue Exegetenschule: Eive Kritische Dornen- 
lese ” (Iresiau, 1867). 

Kirchheim published: 8. L. Rapoport’s “ Toka- 
hat Megullah, Scndschreiben an die Rabbinervei 
sammlung zu Praukfurt-am-Main ” (Hebr. and 
man, the trauslation being by Kirchheim him« 
sel), Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845; Azulai's “ Shem 
ha-Gedolim” and “Wa‘ad la-Hakamim” with the 
aunotations of A. Fuld and E. Carmoly, id. 1947; 
“ Karme Shomeron,” an introduction to the Talmud- 
ical treatise * Kutim,” witlian additional letter by 3. 
D. Tuzzatto, ib. 1851 (the appendix gives the seven 
smaller treatises of tlıc Terusalem Talınud, accord- 
ing to a Carmoly mauuseript); Rliezer Aslıkenazi’s 
“Ta’ram Zekenim,” ib. 1854; B. Goldberg’s edition 
of Jonah ibn Janalı’s * Sefer ba-Rikmah,” with addi- 
tional notes of his, &b. 1856; “ Perusli ‘al Dibre ha-Ya- 
win, Commentar zur Obronik aus dem X Jahrhun- 
dert,” ib. 1874; Abraham Geiger’s * Nachgelussene 
Schriften,” v. 1, Berlin, 1877. 

He wrote also ackditional notes to: A. Ginzburg’s 
“Perush ReDaK ‘al ha-Torab,” Presburg, 1842; 8. 
Werbinmer’s edition of Joseph ibn Caspi's “'Am- 
mnde Kesef.” i6. 1848; and Filipowski's “Sofer 
Testubot Dunaslı ben Labrat.” Besides he pub- 
lished many articles in German magazines. 

Kirchheim left a valuable collection of Hebraica 
anıl Judaien, which ut present belangs to the relig- 
ious school of the M. Horovitz Synagogue at Frank- 
fort. 

Bunttonkapıry; lie Zeit: des Ju, 1860 D- 387; 8, Berpfeid, 


jednt Ra-keforniglon, p, 24; Zeil. Rat Seen, p 
eaner, Cal, Hahn: Bohker Brit, Mt Dr alS° 


s. M. Sc. 


KIRIMI, ABRAHAM: Crimean rabbi of (he 
fourteeuth century. Accordiug to Firkovitch (*C. 
T. H.” No. 50), Kirimi was proselyte and a pupil 
of AAnoN BEN Joserır ıns Kanaıre. He derived 
his name from his native town Kirim, or Sulehut, in 
the Crimea. 

Kirimi was the author of “Sefat Emet,” a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, in which he tries to 
refute the interpretations of the Kuraites when they 
are in contradietion to those of the Rahbinites. 
Kirimi says in the prefuce that he wrote the work 
at the request of many notable Jews and especially 
of his Karaite pupil Hezekiah b. Rihanan ha-Nasl, 
whorn he held in high esteem. A part of the pref- 
ace is in verse, the last two lines of which may be 
tronslated: “To the one who asks for the autbor’s 
name, answer "Abrabam who was born at Kirim. 
His date is 5118 {1358].’” Steinschneider and 
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Fuenn consider this date to be that of the composi- 
tion of-the work; but it seems rather to be that of 
the authors birth, 
BIBLIOGRAPIY: Sieiuschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xl. 38, 
"Ha Kurnıch ii. et seg.; 1deın. Koneser Frrracl, p. 0% 
8.8 M. Sen. 


KIRJATH-ARBA. Sce Heunon. 


KIRJATH-JEARIM (“city of forests”): 1. 
A descendant of Caleb, the son of Hur (I Chron. fi. 
50, 32, 8). 2. One of the towus of tlıe Gibeonites 
(Josh, ix, 17), which belonged to the tribe of Judah 
(ib. xy. 60; Judges xviii, 12), on the border of Ben- 
jumin (Josh. xviii. 15; I Chron. it. 50), to which it 
finally assigned (ib. 
jearim the Ark was kept before its removal by 
David to Jerusalem, having been brought from 
Betli-shemesh after its return from the land of the 
I Chron. xii.). After the 
Gaptivity Kirjath-jearim was repeopled (Ezra ii. 25; 
Neh, vit, 29). Its site appears to have been not far 
from Beerotb (Bzraii. 3). The prophet Urijah, the 
son of Shemaiah, put to death by King Jcholakim, 
was a nativeof Kirjath-jearim (Jer. xxvi. 20 et se9.) 
Other uames for tlıe same place are “ Baalalı ” (Josh. 
xv. 9, 10; I Chron. xiti, 6) and “Kirjath-baal” 
(Tosh. xv. 60). 

5,6 MM. B. P. 

KIRJATH-SEPHER: City in the hill-country 
ot Judah (Josh. XV, 49), situated to the south of IIe- 
bron (x. 88), on a prominenee not very für from 
that city (ib. xv. 15). It was the former name of 
Debir (6. xv. 15; Judges 1. 11), and was also known 
as “Kirjutb-sanoah ” (Josh. xv. 49), for which tlıe 
Beptuagint gives möRıg ypapärov (*eity of letters”), 
the usual translation of * Kirjath-sepher.” Debir 
was among the eities which were assigned to tle 
priests (‚Josh 15; I Chron. vi. 58). It is iden- 
tified with the present Al-Pahariyyah. The name 
scems to Indienie Uul it was the “eity of the roll,” 
%.e., for enrolment or enlistiog purposes; but the sec- 
ond element, “sepher,” may possibly be the name of 
a deity. To explain it as * Library-city ” appeaıs 
to be assuming ton mınch. 

26H. BP. 


KIRJATHAIM (R, V. Kiriathaim, op 
two cities”): 1. City ou tlie Monxbite plateau, 
assigued by Moses to Rouben; mentioned with 
Heshbon and Eicalch (Num. xssil. 87) as well as 
with Kedemoth and other eities which had previ- 
ously belonged to Sihon (Josh. 18-20). Itis 
spoken of as a Moubite town iu Jer. xlviii. 23, Ezek, 
ax. 9, and in the ioseription of Mesha tline 10), 
who, & iryatan” (np), deelares that he 
had built or fortifieu it. Kirjathaim gave its name 
to the plain Shaveh Kiriathaim (Gen. xiv. 5). In 
1he “ Onsmasticon” (u.. Kapıuflaeiu, Kapiade) it is de- 
scribed as a Christian village situnted ten Roman 
miles west of Medeba, It is identitied hy many 
scholars with the ruins now called “ Kariyah,? south- 
west of Macherus (sce Conder in Hastings, “Diet. 
Bible,” and the bibliography there given). 

2. Acity in Naphtali assigued to the Gershonite 
Levites (I Chron. vi. 61. [A. V. 76]). In the parallet 
list of Josh. xxi. 82, it is called “ Kartan.” 

26H, M. Se. 


KIRKISANI, ABU YUSUF YA‘KUB AL- 
according ı0 Steinschmeider, Yusuf Abu Ya“ 
kub): Kanitedogmatistand exegete; Nourished in 

first half of the teuth century; a native of Cir- 
cassia (wlienee the name of Kirkisani). He seems 
to have traveled throughout tlıe Orient, visiling the 
eeuters of Mohammerlan learning, in which he was 
well versed. In 937 Rirkisant wrotean Arabic work 
on the prevepts—under the title * Kitab al-Anwar 
wal-Marakib” (known in Hebrew as “Befer he- 
Me’orot,” or “Sefer ha-Ma’or”), witl the subtitle 
“ Kitab al-Shara’i‘” (“Sefer Mizwot Gadol”)—and 
& commentary entitled “Al-Riyad wal-Hada’ik ” 
Cöater ha-Gannim we-Pardesim,” or “Sefer ha- 
‚oim ”), ou those portions of tlıe Pentateuch 
Ren do not deal with the laws. 

‚Of these two volumes tie more interesting is the 
former, which not only provides valvable informa- 
tion concerning the development of Karaism, but 
throws light also on many questions in rabbinieal 
Judaism. It comprises thirteen treatises, each di- 
vided into chapters, and the first four treatises form 
an introduction to the whole work. In the first 
treatise, of eighteen chapters, Kirkisani givesa com- 
prehensive survey of the developinent of the Jewish 
sects, the material for which he drew not only from 
the works of his predecessors, as Duvid ibn Merwan 
al-Mukauımas, whum be mentions, but also from his 
personal experiences in the lenıned eireles in which 
he moved. The enumeration of the sects is given in 
chronological order, beginning with the Bamaritans, 
and coneluding with tbe seet founded by Daniel al- 

Kumisi. Kirkisani declares the Rab- 
Contents of binites to be a Jewish sect founded by 
“*Kitab al- Jeroboam I., although jt didnot make 
Anwar.” ils appearance until tbe time of the 
Second Temple. Zadok, the founder 
of the Saddncean sect, in his excursuses against the 
Rabbinites, revealed part of ibe truth on religious 
subjects, while Anan disclused the whole. How- 
ever, in spite of Kiıkisani’s admiration for Anan, 
he often disagrees witlı him in the explanation of 
the precepts. 

It isuotewortby thar Kirkisani ineludes Christian» 
ity among the Jewish seets. In the third trentise 
(ch. xvi.) be says that “the religion of the Chris- 
tians, as practised at present, bas nothing io com- 
mon with the teachings of Jesus.” It originated 
with Paul, who aseribed divinity 10 Jesus and pro- 
pbetic inspiration to himself. It was Paul that 
denied Ihe necessity of carrying ont the Command- 
ments aud taugbt that religion consisted in humflity 

and the Nicene Council adopted p 


View o£ cepts which orcur neither in the Law, 
Chris- nor in tlıe Gospels, nor in the Acts of 
tianity. Peterand Paul. Kirkisoui devotes a 


grent portion of the first treatise 10 
attacks upon the Rubbinites, iu which he does not 
show himself impartial; dut he is not blind to the 
taults of tie Kuraites, In the Inst chapter he draws 
asad picture of the spiritual condition of Karaisın 
in his time. “You can scarcely find two Karaites 
of one and the same opinion on all matters; upon 
almost any point each has au opinion different from 
those of all the rest.” He deplores the negleet by 
the Karaites of the study of rabbinicnt Hterature, 


res 
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which, accordiug to him, would furuish them with 
werpons For their controversies with the Rabbinites, 
Here Kirkisani ig referring to tie diserepancies fre- 
quent iu haggadieand mystie literature, such as the 
*Shi'ur Komah,” which, indeed, he often nses iu his 
attacks against the Rubbinites. 

The second treatise, of Lirenty-eight chapters, dis- 
eusses the duty of applyiug eritical methods to the 
study of religious matters. irkisani is the first 
Karaite known to have been a firm believer in the 
study of tle sciences, and he eriticizes those who, 
although accepting the fundamental principle of in- 
dependent inquity and research, aro aguinst the 
demonstrative sciences of dialectics and philosophy. 
Reason is the foundation upon which every artiele 
ot faith is based, and from which all kuowledge 
fows. The third treatise, of tweuty-three chapters, 
is a critical veview of adverse religious sects and 
Christianity. In the seventeenth and eighteeuth 
ehapters Kirkisani refutes the doetriue of metein- 
Psychosis, though among its exponents was Ann, 
who wrote a work on the subject. For Kir- 
kisani, the solution of the question. much debated 
by the Motazilite Kalam, eonceming the punish- 
ments intlieted upon children is not to be found in 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, but in the belief 
that compensation will De given to children in the 
future world for their sufferiugs in this. 

In the fourth treatise Kirkisani expounds, in sixty- 
eight chapters, the fundamental principles leading 
to the comprebension of the particular religious 
preseriptions, The remaining treatises are devoted 
to the precepts themselves, which are arranged in 
systematicorder. Kirkisani quotes the viewsof the 
eurliest Kamite authorities (as Auan, Benjanıin 
Nahawendi, Daniel al-Kumisi, etc.), which he often 
tefutes. Belonging to the Ba‘ale ha-Rikkub, he is 
partieularly severe in his views on the laws of Ix- 
cxsT, and he combats the opinion of his contempo- 
rary Jacob ben Eplırim al-Shami, who permitted 
marriage to tie daughter of one’s brother or sister. 

Most of the “ Kitab al-Anwar ” and the beginning 
of he“ Al-Riyad wal-Hada’ik” are still extant in 

mamıseript, in the Firkovich collec- 


Extant tion ju the Imperial Librury of St. 
Manu- Petersburg (Nos. 1142-3440, The 
scripts. first treatise of the * Kitab al-Anwaı, 


dealing with the Jewish sects, was pub- 
lished by A. Tlarkavy in the memoirs of the Örien- 


aualyzed by Poznanski, who published the text of 
chapters xvil. and xvili. of the third Lreatise, deuhng 
ith the doctrine of metempsychasis, and chapter 
ASXYV. oE the Afth trentise, in which Kirkisani dis 
eusses the question whether it is permitterl to rend 
om tie Sabbath books written in other than Ilebrew 
characters (Kolnt Memorial Volume. pp. 485-462; 
“Steinsclneider Festschrift,” pp. 195 e2seg.). The 
text of the sixteenth chapter of (he third treutise, 
dealing with the eritielsm of Christianity, was pub. 
lisheil by H. Hirschfeld in Iis chrestomathy. A dis- 
sertation on the Decalogne by Kirkisani, and which 
Steinschneider supposes to be the ßrstchapter of the 


sixth treatise, beginning with proofsof the existenee 
of God, is found in the Bibliothöqne Nationule (No. 
755). Both the “Kitab al-Anwar” and the “Al- 
Riyad wal-Hada'ik” were abridged, ihe former by 
a certain Moses ben Solomon ha-Levi as. Hat- 
kavy deduees from quotations that Kirkisuni trans- 
intel the Bible into Arabic, wrote commentaries on 
the Book of Job and om Ecclesinstes, aud wrote a 
work on the unity of God (“ Kitab al-Fauhid ”). 


Munk, iu Tu- 
zsch, io Karun ben Ei. 
eiirüge, 1. 28: Sıcin- 
dein, Heben. BIDL xx 
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KIRK-KILISSEH: City in Thrace, European 
Turkey, 102 miles north of Oonstantinople, Tlie 
name signifies in Turkish * forty churches.” 

Kirk-Kilisseh is an aneient Greck eity, und it cou- 
tained no Jews wben Sultan Murad Il. conquered it 
in 1436. Archbishop Melissinos Ohristodoulo relates 
that iu 1674 Sultan Mohammed IV., after having 
taken Bessarabia from tlie Poles, brought a large 
number of Jews from Kaminiec to Kirk-Kitissch, 
where he placed a garrison of 2,000 spahis. The 
descendants of these Jews are called “ Eskenazi,” 
which seems to prove that Kirk-Rilisseh originally 
contained Jewsof Spanisb-Italian origin, if one mıny 
judge from their nanes--Mitrani (rom Trani in 
Italy), Rodrigue, Cnstiel, Hasdai, aud Shaprut. "The 
oldest epitaph iu the Iocal cemetery, dated 5428 
(=1663), is that of a rabbi, Abrabam Molina, origi- 
aally from Usknp. 

Ding the Turco-Russian war of 1897-78, the 
Jews of Kirk-Kilisseh joined with their telow eiti- 
zeus, and with the Tews from Yambol who had taken 
refuge in the city, in bravely defendiug the place 
agalust the attacks ol Circassian pillagers, 

Ab prosent the community anmbers about 1,000 
Tews in a tot population of 15,000. it possessus 
gogne, two schools containing 200 
pupils (boys girls), two benevolent soeieties, 
and a reading-iwonn. 

Kirk-Kilissch being very rich in vineyards, the 
ike their fellow eilizens. are engugel in the 
a in wine-making. During the remainder of 
the year they follow different trades. Tinee Jews 
of the eity are oficials oE the local govemnmen 

At Lule-Burgos in the neighborhoord of Ri 
Kilisseh there are sixty Jewish fuunilies, and at Baba- 
Eski ten families. 


Bintiosrarıy:, Meltssinog Christodonlo, TIeptypaıın "Tero- 
ioypagıry 7 Wrapxıaz Sapavra "ErrÄyriwr, Atliens, IS]. 
D. M. In. 


KIRSCHBAUM, ELIEZER SIMON: Aus 
trian pbysician and writer; boru at Sieniawa, Gali- 
eia, 1797; died at Cracow 1860. After studying 
philosophy and medicine in Berlin, he settlel asa 
plysician in Cracow, and as * Der Berliner Doetor” 
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soon acquiredan extensive practise and uccumulated 
a considerable fortune. 

In order to be able to securethe estate of Siemota, 
near Chrzanow, he adopted the Christian religion, 
and assumed the name of “Sigismund.” Asa mar- 
ried man he permitted his wife to remxin a law- 
abidiug Jewess thronghout her life. 

Kirschbaum was the author of a Jong Hebrew es- 
say, entitled “Hilkot Yemcha-Mashiah.” In the Ger- 
man Inngunge he published “Der Tüdische Alexan- 
driniemun,” Leipsie, 1641, and *Der Fantlio Apo- 
HaeoaR: ” Cracow, 1858. 


Siasren. MORITZ: German physicia: 
dor at Filebne 1930; died in Berlin July 12, 1896, 
He studied ut the Gymnasium zum Grauen Kloster, 
in Berlin, and later at the university of that city, 
obtaining his M.D. degree in 1855. The sume 
year he went to Vienna and Prague to sake a post- 
graduate course under Oppolzer, Skoda, Dittel, 
Schuh, and Hebra. Kirstein then settled as a phy- 
sician in Berlin, where, in 1860, he was the ürst 
practitioner to make use of the laryngen! mirror in 
exploration of the larynx and the thoracie cavities. 
At the time of his deatlı he was a member of the 
Berlin board of healtı. He contributed to various 
specialist publications, 


BIBLIOGRAPFIY: Anton Dettefheim, 


kographisches Jahr- 
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KISOH: Family of some distinction; migrated in 
the 16tlı century from Chiesch in Bohemia ; tbefound- 
er of the family lived in Prague in the eighteenth 
century, and the members are now spreud through- 
out Europe. The most prominent members are: 

Abraham Kisch: Physician, and one of the 
teachers of Moses Mendelssohn ; born at Prague in the 
first half of theeightventh century (17209); died June 
5, 1803. Compelled to leave Prague with his core- 
Ngionists in 1745, ho went to Germany. During 
his sojourn at Breslau he founded a hebra kaddisha 
and a hospital, both of these being modeled after 
similar institutions at Prague. Thenco he went to 
Bi , where he completed his studies under the 
guidaneo of Aaron Gumperz; here he instructed 
Moses Mendelssolin in Latin. In 1749 he received 
from the University of Halle his degree of Ph.D., 
and in tlıe same year that of M.D. for his disserta- 
tion, “Theoria et Therapia Phthiseos Pulmonalis.” 

The enıpress Maria Theresa having in the mean- 
time permitted the Jews to retunn to Prague, Kisch 
was elected physician of the eommunity and di- 
reetor of ihe Meisel Hospital. These oflices he re- 
tained nutil 1708. 
ayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, p. 15: Hock- 
Kautmann, Die Konten. Prags D» D% Presdung, 1812: 

Carmoly, Les Mödecins Juifs. 

D 4a. Kı, 

Alexander Kisch: Austriau rabbi and writer; 
born Oct. 5, 1849, at Prague. From 1863 to 1872 he 
studied atthe Jewish Theological Seminary of Bres- 
lau. He then went to Paris as tutor to the family 
of Baron Horace de Günzburg. In 1874 he was 
enlled as rabbi to Brix, Bohemia, and subsequently 
to Zurich; in 1886 he was called to the Meiselsyna- 
gogue at Prague, succeeding Dr. A. Stein. 


Bipzoorapny 


Kisch has published: “Der Septuagintal-Kodex 
des Ulflas,” Breslau, 1878; Prague, 1902; “Papst 
Gregor des IX. Anklage Gegen den Talmud,” Leip- 
sic, 1874; “Hillel I,” Prague, 1875; “Das Testa- 
ment Mordecai Meisel’s,” Frankfort, 1893; * Das 
Mosaisch-Talmudische Eherecht R. Ezechiel Pa 
dau’s,” Leipsie, 1900. 

Enoch Heinrich Kisch: Austrian aan 
apist; bom at Prague May 6, 1841. He received 
his education at his nativetown, graduating as M.D. 
in 1862, The following year he established himself 
at Marienbad, where he is still (1904) practising. 
He became privat-docent in balneotherapenties at 
Prague University in 1867, and was uppointed assist- 
ant professor in 1884. 

Since 1868 Kisch has edited the “ Allgemeine Bal- 
neologische Zeitung ” and the “Jahrbücher für Bal- 
neologie, Hydrologie und Kliniatologie,” and is 
collaborator for oalneotherapeutics to the “System 
of Physiologie Therapeuties,” a eyclopedin pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, Pa. He bas written severales- 
says in the medical journals, Among his works 
may be mentioned: “ Ucher deu Einfluss der Fettlei- 
bigkeit auf die Weiblichen Sexualorgane,” Prague, 
1873: “Das Olimacterische Alter der Frauen und 
die Behandlungen der Leiden der Menopause,” Er- 
langen, 1874: * Handbuch der Allgemeinen und Spe- 
cielleu Balneotberapie,” Vienna, 1875; “Die Lipo- 
matosis Universalis,” 2d. 1988; “Die Sterilität des 
Weibes,” 25. 1895; “ Grundrissder Klinischen Balne- 
therapie,” i3. 1897; “Uterus und Herz," z5. 1898. 


BIBLIOGRAPRY : Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
E3 F.T.H 


Hermann M. Kisch: Postmaster-general of 
Benga}; born in 1850. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was called to tbe bar in 
1883. Entering the Indian Civil Service in 1873, he 
beeaıne under-secretary to the Bengal government, 
and assisted in the work of relief in Bengal during 
the famine of 1874, and at Madras in te famine of 
1877. As postniaster-general, to which position he 
was appointed in 1884, Kisch orgauizel tie posts for 
the Sikkim campaign of 1888, He represented In- 
dia at the Interuational Postal Congress of Vienna, 
1891, and at that held at Washington in 1897. He 
attended also, in the same capaeity, the Imperial 
Peuny Postuge Conference at London {n 1888. 


BinLiograrkv: Jewish Fear Book, 1901-2. 
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KISH: The futher of Saul, the Airst king of 
Israel (1 Som. ix. 3, si. 21, xiv. 51; IChron. ix. 29, 
1. xxvi. 28). He wasa weulthy and powerful 
Benjamite, the son of Ner (I Cliron. vili. 38, ix. 89) 
and the grandsou (I Sam. ix. 1 zeads *son”) of 
Abiel. The home of Kish and of his family was at 
Gibeah, according to 1 Sarn. x. 5, 10 (rendered “the 
billof God” aud “the hill” in tbe English versions), 
but according to II Sam. xxi. 14, at Zelah, where 
the bones of Saul and Jonarhnn were buried “in the 
scpulcher of Kish,” The text is no doubt corrupt. 
The only incident mentioned respecting Kish is that, 
he sent Saul in search of some of his asses (I Sam. 
ix. 2). In the New Testament (Acts xiti. 21) Kish 
is called *Cis.” 

nom. 


BP. 


Kishinef 
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KISHINEF (KISHINEV): Russian city; 
capital of the government of Bessarabia; it hasa 
vopulation of 147,962 (1904), including about 50,000 
Jews. The Jewish community of Kishinef has 
taken an Important part iu the conımereial and in- 
dustrial growth of the eity since the eighleenth cen- 
tury, when St became prominent as a tinding center. 
Jewish merchants are intimately eommected with the 
local und export trade in gruin. wine, tobacco, land, 
wool, hitles, fruit, ete., and the trade with Odessa 
and Austria is largely controlled by Jews. Still 
more eonspieuons Is tlıe part taken by Jews in the 
Industries of the city. Itappears from the reports 
of the Jewish Colouization Association (1898) that 
Kishinef has 6,837 Jewish artisans, of that number 
2,115 being masters; and the total nınmber of per- 
sons supported by their lubor is at least. 10,000. 
About one-third of the artisan population is com- 
posed of tailors and seamstresses, whose annual in- 
come dves not averuge more U rubles ench. 
‚Numbers are engaged iu shoemaking (925), cabinet 
making (625), and in other erafts, their average in- 
come being between 250 and 300 rubles each per 
annum, Most of the other departments also of 
skilled labor are represouted by Jews, as, for in- 
stance, photography, printing, engraving, watch 
making. 

A large number of Jews (877) is employed as 
day-laborers, as porters, driveis, etc. During the 
harvest season many take charge of the thraslı 
machines in the neighboring villages, aud 
gathering of the harvest of gruiu und Fruit, both in 
the gardens in the eity and jts envirous, and in the 

meighboriug villages. At lenst 500 

Commer- we employed during the season in 

eial and pressing grapes, and about 500 more 
Industrial work in their onn vineyards and gur- 

Activity  dens, wlıich comprise altogether abont. 

of Jews. 377 deciutiues of land. But the most 

inportant agrieultural ocenpation 
among the Jews is thnt of market-gurdening, wbich 
veenpiesabont 200 families. About 115 are engayed 
in te aultivation of tobacco. The jand used for 
this purpose is partly within re Ihuits of the city 
(60 deeiatines), but tIie majority oT tobaceo-growers 
living iu the city own plantations outside it. Dairy- 
ing oeeupies about 68 persons. Thenumberofshops 


and ging to Jews is about 35, and in- 
eludeg vinegar-fac- 
tories, cigar- and eigarette-faetories, and Honr-mills, 


The tunjority of the faetories are small and employ 
from 20 to 30 hands; but a few ol Ihen employ 60 
or more. There are in these siiops und faclories 
598 Jewish Inborers, alınost exelusively men. The 
women and children take Httle part in the work of 
the fsetories. 

The number of Jewish poorin Kishinef in propor- 
tion to the entire Jewish population is vonsideralle, 
anıl iuerenses from your to ycar. In 1895 the num- 
ber of destitute Jewish families applying for aid 
was 808; the number in 1896 was 1,181; in 1997 it 
was 1,006. The increase of poverty appeurs even 
more clearly in the number of families tut apply 
for aid for Passover: 1,200 in 1895; 1.142 in 1896; 
1.450 in 1897; 1,494 in 1898: 1.505 in 1899; 2,904 m 
1900 


This rapid increase in the number of Jewislı poor 
is explained, a from the legal and eeonomie eon- 
ditions of Jewish life iu Russia, by personal admin- 
istrafiveoppression at tie hands of the governors of 
Bessarabia. Among tlıc innumerable cases which 
lustrate the tyrauny of the administration it is sul- 
fieient to eite one, in which Jewish merchants anıl 
laborersare prohibited fronı going to the stone-quar- 
vies situnted ten versts from Kishinet, Ihe probibi- 
tion being justified by the assertion that Juws have 
ao right to live antside eities or boroughs! 

In 1898 the various charitable institutions of Kish- 
inef united, with ofieial sauction, nnder the mume of 
“the Soci in Aid of the Poor Jews of Kishinef.” 
The activities of the society include the supply of 
cheap fuel tothe poor and the distribution of aid for 
the Passover. There are four committees of char- 
ity: the committee in charge of the diniug-hall and 
tea-honse for the puor; Ihe orphan asylum commit- 
tee; tlg eomnıittce for the care of sick women; and 
the committee for the care of poor children. The 
total ineome and expenditure of the society for 1900 
were euch 32,220 rubles. Te sum assigned from the 
BaskBT-Tax for charitable work in Kishinef (ne- 
cording to the census of 1900) was 58,626 rubles. Of 
this sum, 33,000 rubles were expended on the sup- 
port of a Jewisti lospital and dispensary, and about 
10,000 rubles on tie support of a Talmud Torah 
with its industrial school. 

Mn. MR 

A serious anti-Jewish ontbreak oeeurred in Rish- 
inef April 19-20, 1903, during which 47 Jews were 
killed, and 92 severely, and 300 slightly, iujured. 

Great material Josses were inflieted on 


Anti- the Jewish commmnity: 700 houses 
Semitie were destroyed; 600 stores were pil- 
Biots. luged; 2,000 families were utteriy 

ruined. The ontbreak mwdonbtedly 


had been planned beforchand, and was not in any 
degree spontaneous. For six years previous to the 
ontbreak a certain Pavolachi Kruslevan, tlıe Mol- 
davim editor of the only daily paper in the city, 
the *Bessurabetz,” had carried on a campaign 
agalast the Jews, puhlisling varions false ncensa- 
tions against them, and noLeven hesitating tonccuse 
Ute of rituel murder, Having poisoned the minds 
of the Christian population, Krushevan availed 
hiunself of the opportunity created by the inurder of 
a boy (by bis own relative) in an adjolning village, 
and the snicide of a Christian girl in (he Jewish 
hospital of Kishinef; he kaid both tragedics ut the 
«loor of the Jews, declaring emphatieally that both 
were murders eommitted for ritwal purposes; he 
deseribed the incidents of these *ritunl murders” 
with a wealth of sickening detail, and in inflam- 
matory articles appealed to the people for venge- 
ance. 

The local government authorities, while aware of 
the utter falsity of the accusntions and of the grave 
danger of such appeals 10 passion and ignorance, 
did nothing. Tliat they were guilty of having con- 
tributed to the outbreak is evident, since tle “ Bei 
surabetz” was subsidized by the government for 
the printing of offieial news, and was thus made an 
oficial organ; the vice-governor, Ostrogov, while 
ı oecupying the position of censor, was himself a col- 
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“ laborator ou lie paper; moreover, the police were 
in open sympathy with the rioters, and made no at- 
tempt to interfere; and Davidovich, on of {he ofi- 
cialis appointed to investigate into te causes and 
course of the outbreak, had himself participated iv 
the formation of an anti-Jewish organization. The 
vioters were mosily Moldavians, with a small pro- 
portion of Great Russiaus; some of tlıe Jatter un- 
doubtediy lad been sent to Kishinef for tho ocen- 
sion, under the leadership of a few seminarists and 
students disguised as laborers. 

These events called forth expressious of indig- 
nation throughout the eivilized world, and repre- 
sentalions on the subjeet were mude to the Russian 
goverument, which refused to tuke officiul wotice 
of them. A petition to the ezar was prepared 
in the United States, signed by many thousands 
of all belieis, and entrusted to President Roose- 
velt for transmission (0 St. Petersburg. The peti- 
tion, although its text was transmitted to the Rus- 
siau government in an official despatch, was never 
sent, for the Russian Foreign Oftice intimated that 
it would not be received. During the triais of the 
unmerous persons indieted as participators In the 
riots the judieiary was openly hostile to the Jews, 


‚and most of the yioters received trivial sentences.“ 


The unfair attitude of the govermnent ofhieials dur- 
ing these trials created grave apprebensions among 
the Jews of South Russia; great loss was inflieted 
upon commerce throughout tat region, and hun- 
dreds of Jewish families were impelled to emigrate 
to other conutries, 

The ery of horvor which went up from tlıe whole 
eivilizeil world in reference tothe massacresat Kish- 
ine? was followeil by a.cry for jnstice and by a de- 
mand that the affair be Investigated and the guilty 
ones punished. Publie opinion in Europe and 
America was aroused to such a pitch that the Rus- 
sian government was obliged to Institute legal in- 
quiries, 

“Justice will take its eourse,” said Murawyev, 
minister of justies, who desired to pacify iudignant 
Europe; but in this case justice could take only the 
course carefully marked out for it. Anything eise 
would baye meant disaster to the definite anti- 

Semitie poliey of the government, and 


Trial would have implicated 
ofthe ment oflieinis, ‘This, of course, was 
Rioters. not to be thought of. Russian policy 


is Imown to be persistent, though it 
sometimes appears to give way to the representa- 
tionsof others. Accordiugly legal proccedings were 
instituted, but the conduet of them proved only a 
mockery of justice. 

The trial was to be kept strietly secret; and no 
newspaper might publish the slightest mention of 
the proceedings. Russian subjeets were not to be 
led to doubt their right to persecute Jews with im- 
punity, nor to conceive of any other explanation of 
the atroeities than that diligentiy spread by anti- 
Semitie papers in the pay of the goverument, 
namely, that the uprising at Kishinef was au out- 
break of popular hatred against the Jews. The 
judge in charge of the casc was ordered om no ac- 
eount to ineriminate either the prime movers in the 
&ffsir or the civil and military ofüicials who were 

VIE—33 


the real instigators of the riots. He was to punish 
only those persons who, as it appeared later, had 
received explieit secret instructions as to how they 
should act at the time of the riots. Finally, in order 
to remove all appearance of preconcerted action, the 
court, instead of trenting all the events of April 19 
and 20 as a single case, was ordered to deal with 
them as separate cases. The request of tbe lawyers 
on both sides to. combine all accusations into a single 
cuse was refused by the president of the court, who, 
in order to migimize the importance of the irial, de- 
ided tat it should be condueted as one involving 
wenty-two separate cases. 

A session of {he special department of the Ollessa 
Chanıber of Justice (Sndebnaya Palata) was held atı 
Kishinef for the purposes of the trial from Nov. 1910 
Dec. 21,1903. The first case, Ihe murders of the boy 
Baranovich and of Benzion Galanter, Drachmaun, 
aud others was begun om the firsi-mentioned date. 
"Thirty-seven defendants, Hfty-threo injiured persons, 
and 547 witnesses were eited. The public proseeu- 
torstated that the crime had been perpetrated during 
the Christian Easter days. He pointed out also 
that the Christian populace was incited against the 
Jews by certain artieles in the * Bessarabetz.” He 
ignored tlie story given out by Minister von Plehve 
and published in the * Pravitelstvenny Vyestuik,” 
the government organ, to the effect that the Jews 
themselves had caused the riot by jostling a. Chris 
tian woman and her child near a carousel. It was 
brought ont in the preliminary examination that the 
carousel was not in operation on that day, and that 
no such jostling took place. 

From the evidence of tlio witnesses, inoluding 
ex-Mayor Schmidt, wlıo was in office at the time of 
the massacre and had filled the meyoralty for twenty- 
seven yeurs; General Beckmann, commmander ofthe 
garrison at Kishinef; Dr. Sizinsky, the mayor of 
Kishinef elected after the riots; the military sur- 
geon Dr. Miller, aud others, it was proved tbat the 
Jews and Christians in Bessarabia had always lived 
together in perfect harmony, and that the Molda- 
vians—the native prpulation of Bessarabla-—even 
held the Jews in high esteem; that the hostility 
toward the Jews had manifested itself only since 
the foundation of the anti-Semitic paper, the * Bes- 
sarabetz”; that the riots had been planned before- 
hand and systematically arranged by the authori- 
tieg; that the rioters were caroful to spare Christian 
houses; and that Krushevan, the editor of the 
= Bessarabetz,” had expressed himself as being sure 
‚of the protection of the government. It was further 
proved tlat during April 19 and 20 tlıere had been 
iı the eity at least 5,000 soldiers, who could easily 
have quelled the riots had orders to that effect been 


given. Only when Governor von Raaben had ex- 
pressed fear that te rioters might attack even 
the Christian population were preventive measures 


taken; and order was then restored immediately. It 
was proved also that the aceused were merely the 
tools of certain agitators belonging to the so-called 
cultured classes, On behalf of the Jews the ad- 
vocate Zarudui demanded of the court that the real 
instigators of the riots should be brought to justiee. 
He was joined by four lawyers for tliedefense. Only 
the anti-Semitie comusel. Shamakov. shared tbe view 


Kishiner 
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of che soverameut prosecutor that the organization 
of the riots should in no case be inguired inte, The 
caurtaccedeil to thesecdemands. Attorney at Law 8. 
Shamonin in his address said that the facts which had 
been brought out during the proceedings compelled 
the defense to request the eourt, in agreement with 
paragraph 549 of the erimival code, that the whole 
matter bereferred back for preliminary examination. 
He poiuted out that before April 19 the governor 
kuew of the cowiug riots; thatan anti-Jewish prop- 
aganda was eucouraged, and proclamations inviting 
to Iawlessness by the promise of indemnity to the 
partieipants in the outbreak, and by threatening 
those wlio keps aloof, were publiely distributed. 
The excesses, he said, began at the same hour in 
about 200 different places; the gangs of Lioters were 
1; 120 young men were even armed in the 
ner; the chief of police, Levendall, mingled 
with the gangs, exhorting them to aitack the Jews. 
Levendali also kept troops for special purposes, aud 
even terrorized the governor of Bessarabia, eompel- 
ling bim to do.bis bidding. Shamoniu thenannounced 
bis conelusion that Levendall himself had organized 
the excesses, and in doing so had mere)y carried out 
the plans of those in higher eircles. It bad been 
proved thnt the riots were permitted by the authori- 
ties, and that previous to Easter Day agents of the 
police had inforıned the popnlace that during tree 
days the Jews were to be massacred. Attomey at 
Law Karabtschewski threw more Higlit upon the in- 
stigators of the riois. 

As the presiding judge emphatienlly denied the 
demauds of counscl for both parties (with the ex- 
ception of Blnmakov and Romanenko) that ihe rcat 
instigators of the riots be eited, nenrly alte lawyers 
retired froin the case on Dec. 7. After this the ex- 
amination of the numerous Jewisl witnesses became 
a mere faree, as they were not permitted to say 
anything in reference to the general character of 
the viots, nor to the way in which flıey had Loco 
Planued. Sentenee was pronounced ou Dec. 2i on 
the first group of the accused. Twenty-fve ont of 
the thirty-seven accused were found guilty of hav- 
ing attacked Jewish property with Intent to rob, and 
of having made a compact to that effect with one 
another and with other persons whose guflt was not 
proved. Twenty-one of these twenty-Ave were 
charged with murder also, numely, Girtchin, the 
sinyer of Barauovich, and Marasyuk, slayer of 
Galanter, who were seufenced to imprisonment at 
hardl Jabor, the former for seven years, and the iat- 
ter for five, Tiwenty-two of the accused were scn- 
tenced to hurd labor for periods ranging from one to 
two years, and one was senteneed to six months’ 
imprisonment. Twelve of the aceused_ were dis- 
charged. No notice was taken of the forty-cight 
eivil cases brought before the court. 

The vext session of the Chamber of Justice began 
on Feb. 22, 1904. A. Kuiban and K. Rotar, ueeused 
of murdering Abraham Cohen, were botlı acquilied 
on that charge, but were found guilty of taking 
part in the riots. and were sentencod to hard labor. 
The eivil suit for damages was dismissed. Other 
eases were disposed of as follo 

Feb. 23, 1994 ©. Duhchak 
aecused of murdering Kella Koza 


s 


aM. Polyakov, 
on April 20, 1903. 


Adjourned on account of the non-appearunce af 
Wilnesses. 

Feb. 24, 1904. Nikita Gutz and Isai Gitziu, con- 
victed of inflietiog heavy wounds upon Israel Ull- " 
man which caused his denth. Gitziu was sentencad 
to finprisonment with hard labor for two and one- 
Nalf years, aud Gutz to imprisomment for one year. 
“The civil suit for 25,000 rnbics damages was won by 
the complainants. 

Feb. 25, 1904. Jacob an Daniel Petiesko, ac- 
used of murdering Judka aud Itzek Cruelmikov, 
aud of inflieting wounds upen Moisha Ushomitski. 
Sentenccd to four years at hard Iudor in the mines, 

Feb. 29.1904. Pifty-cight persons, of whom nine- 
teen were acoused of taking part in the killing of 
Jankel Tupik Sura and Sisya Panarassi; the others, 
for taking part Ta the riots. The court adjourned 
without Auishing tie case. Six other cases of auti- 
Jewish vlots in Kishinef were divided into three 
groups, aud postponed until the next session of the 
court, May, 1904 


BinLtograrity: Michnel Davitt, Within Tho Palo, New York 
and Philadelphia, 1903; Leo Errern, Les Massacres de Klsl« 
önco, Brussels, 1003; Isidore Siuger. Hussunat (te Bar of Ihe 
„American Penple, New York, IN: Tord, Tudonmassaerce 
in Kishiner, Berlin. 10 ras Adler, Ze Voice. nf America. 

on Kishincff, Phlladelphi . 
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KISHON (norp Sms): River in central Pales- 
tine; it rises to the south of Mount Gilboa, Hows 
through the middle of the plain of lsdraelon, trav- 
erses a narrow pass north ol Mount Carmel, de- 
seends Into the plain of Acre, aud enters tlıe sena 
little worth of Haifa. Its generml conse is north- 
westward. It drains nearly the whole of the fertile 
plain of Esdraelon and the adjacent Mills, receiving 
its chief tributaries from the south. In Judges v. 
19 it (or some of its tributaries) is spokeu of ns the 
© waters of Megiddo,” aud in Tosh. xix. IL{R. V.) 
it is, probably, Use “ brook that is before Jokneam ” 
(eomp. ©. xil. 22), The Arabseall it Rl-Mukupta‘, a 
name wbjch some identity with theaneient Megiddo 
{see G. A. Smith, * Historical Geogtaplıy of the Holy 
Lund,” pp. 836-387; against {his view sce Moore, 
“Commentary on ‚Judges,” p. 159), The upper 
Streams of tie system are dry early in summer, e 
cept near the springs, much of the water being used 
in irrigation. After entering the plain of Acre, the 
Kishon flows siuggishly through tbick jungles and 
extensive matslıes. In the yaiıy season it is subjeet 
to sudden and dangerous floods, when the fords are 
often impassable. 

The neighborhood of Megiddo (probably the mod- 
ern Lejjun) is extremely treacherons, It was there 
Uhat the host of Sisera was defeated by Barak, “in 
Taauaclı by the waters of Megidda” (Tudges v. 19). 
It was at the “brook Rishon,” at the foot of Mount, 
Carmel, that Elijah siew the prophets of Baal (I 
Kings xviti. 40). ‘The place of Blijah’s snerifice has 
been jdentified with El-Mahrakuhı (“ place of burnt 
sacrifice ”), a rocky pintenn near tbe enst end of 
Carmel, from which a steep path descends to the 
river. 

BırLioggarpuy: Pal. Erplor. Fund, Memoirs, Conder, 
Tout-Work in Palosting: Thomson. Ihe Land und Die 
Bonk: Smith. Historical Gempwpin of te Holy Land; 
Robinson, Researehes; NacGregor, Rob Roy ou the Jore 


dan; Moore, Cummentary an Jucies. 
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KISLEW: The nintlı month of the Jewish cal- 
endar, corresponding to December. It has eith. 
twenty-nine or thirty days. In tbe Septuagint 
Kislew is called Xase2et; in the Macedonian, "Arez- 
Aatoc; ou Palmyrene inseriptions, ybo2; and in As- 
syro-) -Babylonian, © “Kislivu.” Kislew is twice nen- 
tioned in the Old Testament; namely, in Zech. vüi, 
I and Neh. 5.1. On che twenty-Dfth of Kislew the 
Hayurkan festival (the 'Eyxalua of tıe New Testa- 
meut, 00 John x. 22) commences. According to IT 
Macc. x. 6, the festival was celebrated in the man- 
ner of the Feast of "Tnbernacles; viz., by eurrying 
branches and singing songs of praise; indecd, in Il 
Macc. 1. 9 the fustival is speeificaliy mentioned as 
“the feast of tabernacles in the month Casleu [Kis- 
lew].” According to the Mishnatı (R. H. i. 8) the 
mopth of Kislew belongs to those six months in 
which messengers were sent out. See also I Mac. 
iv. 38-50; Josephus, “Ant.” xl. 7, 88 6-7. 

20. 


B.P. 


KISS, JOSEPH: Hungarian poet; born Nov. 
8, 1848, an Mezöcsat. Being obliged by the death 
of his mother and finauetal rısin of his father to give 
up his college stuclies, he engaged iu teaching. As 
tutor in the country he had an opportunity to be- 
come aequainteld with the village Jews and tlıe 
peasants; and this erience furnisbed him with 
tie material for bis poems. In 1868 he went to 
Budapest, as eorreetor in a printing-ofbee; and in 
the sume year be published a volume of pocms, 
“Zsid6 Dalok,” or “Jewish Songs.” Between 1870 
and 1878 heedited a literary journal, “ Köpes Viläg.” 
This was suspender shortiy after his marriage 
(April 28, 1973), and Kiss, desperately iu need of 
money, wrote n sensationul story, “ Budapesti Rej- 
telmek,” or“ Secrets of Budapest,” in eight volumes, 
under the pen-name “Szentesi Rudolf.” Kiss’s for- 
tunes changed in 1875, when his ballad “Simon 
Judith ” fell into the hands of the art eritic and his- 
torian Franz Toldy, who introduced the unknown 
‚poet to the public. This poem marks the beginning 
of his popularity througbout the country. 

From 1876 to 1882 Kiss was secretury of the Jew- 
ish community at Temesvär; then he accepted a 
position with the Hungarian-Prench Insuranen Com- 
pany, and on its failure, iu 1989, he founded the pop- 
ular literary periodical “A HEt? (“ The Week”). His 
‚collected poemsand his longer poetie taleshave passerl 
through numerons editions. Many of his poems 
have also been translated into German by Neuge- 
bauer, Albert Sturm, and especially by Joseph Stein- 
bach, a physician at Franzensbad, who has issued 
two volnmes of them, “Das Lied von der Nähma- 
schine” (Leipsic, 1884), and “Gedichte von Joseph 
Kiss” (Vienna, 1886, dedicated to Crown Prince 
Rudolph). 

In his most important ballads Riss deals chiefly 
with types of the Jewish and Hungarian people, 
The poem that Kiss wrote on the strong anti-Sem- 
itie movement in 1882, “Az ir Ellen” (* Against 
the Stream ”), ereated such a sensation that it was 
translated by Max Falk into German, and found its 
way in a Hebrew translation into Russia, where it 
was sung even in many synagogues. Kiss’s ballad 
“Jehova” also attracted unusual attention, being | 


recited in 1898 by the actress Marie Jäszai in thirty- 

äve cities of Hungary. 

Bipsioorarux: Pallas Ler. 
5 LY. 
KISS AND KISSING: The custom of kissing 

is not found among savage races, among whom olher 

forms of greetiug, such as rubbing of noses, take 
its place. Among Orientals, who keep the sexes 
strietly separated, kissing on the mouth is not prac- 
tised, except as an expression of strong affection 

(Cant. 1.2; comp. Gen. R. xe. 3), It is doubtful 

wbether any reference to kissing on the moutlı as a 

mere salutation can be found in the Old Testament, 

Gen. xli. 40 and Prov. xxiv. % being susceptible of 

another interpretation. "The Oriental method was, 

And is, 10 kiss the cheeks alternately, placing the 

right hand sometimes upon tlıe shoulder, sometiines 

under the chin, as did Joab with Amasa (II Sam. 

xx. 9. Kissing is, therefore, usually reserved as 

an expression of affection between relative Isaac 

desires to kiss Esau; Esau falls upon Jacob” s neck 
and kisses hin; Joseph kisses bis bretbren and the 

face of his dead father (Gen. xyvü. 27, xxx. 4 

slviii. 10, 1, 1). Simbarly, Orpak kisses Naomi 

{Ruth i. 14), and Lebau his sons and daughters 

(Gen. xxxi, 55). Elisa desires to kiss his father 

and mother before following Elifalı (I Kings xix. 20). 

Raguel kisses Tobit (Tobit vii. 6). The kiss oeeurs 

also, however, as a salutation between persons not 

clogely related, but united by aflection, as were Jonn- 
thanand David (ISam, xx, 41). Hence 

Biblical royal or highly placed persons ınay 
Instances, desire to express their favor by kissing, 

perhaps the more formal salutation 
with the hand on the shoulder and tbecheeks placel 
together, as in the case of Absalora or David (IL San, 

xv.5, 39). Tlie response to such a mode of salu- 

tation would be of the more respeetful kind: in the 

‚case of Samuel kissiug Saul (I Sam. x. ) hemay have 

kissed him either on the cheek asa mark of aflection 

or on the hand as un expression of reverence. Kissing 
the feot is mentioned in the New Testament (Luke 

vii. 45), aud, probably, is referred to {u tie Old Testa- 

ment by the metapherical expression to “lick the 

dust” (Ps. 9; Isa, xlix.23; Micah vii. 17; Isa, 

xlix. 2% seoms to imply actual contact, between feet 

and lips). 

The same reverenee shown toward a king or 
conqueror was displayed toward gods as repre- 
sented hy tbeir idols or symbols. Schwally (‘Dis 
Leben Nach dem Tode,” p. 8) suggests that tlıe kiss 
given by Joseph to Jacob when he saw that his 
father was dead was of the nature of worship ofn 
divine being. as iu Hosen xüi. 2, where reference is 
made to those who, when sacrifieing, kissed the 
golden calf. According to I Kings xix. 18, Elijah 
could find only 7,000 men in all Israel that had not 
kissed Baal. A similar custom was found among 
the Arabs (see Wellhausen, “Reste,” p. 109), and is 
retained to the present day in tbe Mohammedan cer- 
emiony of kissing the Kaaba at Mecea. When Job 
denies tut hismoutli has kissed his hand (Job " 
27) he refers to an idolatrous practise ju which the 
hand was kissed toward the object of worship, as 
the rising sum was greeted in ancient Greece. The 
idea appears to have been that in some way the 
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breath was the }ife of mun, and that giviug n part 
of the breath to the object adored was in the nature 
of a sacriliee (comp. Aporırıox, Fonys or). 

According to the Rabbis, kissing wasto be avoided 
as leading to lewdness; but it was permitted as 
an act of respeet for dignity, as the kiss given by 
Sanınel to Saul; after prolongerl absence, as Aaron’s 
kiss to Moses (Ex. iv. 27); and on parting, as in 
the kiss of Orpalı (Gen. R.elxx.). Rabbi Tauhuma 
added the kiss of relationship, as in (he ease of 
Jacob aud Rachel (Gen. xxix. 11; Ex. R. v.). On 
tlıe kiss asa salutation in the early Christine Church 
see „ Kıss or, 

By a beautiful image the denth of God’s favorites 
was supposed to be producer by a kiss hom God 
(“biueshikah”). Abruham, Isauc, Jacob, Aaron, 
Moses, aud Miriam were taken in tlis manner (B. B. 

17a; Deut. R. xi.). This mode of de- 

Death by parture is considered the easiest ol all 
God’s Kiss. deatlıs, and is veserverl for tlıe most 

pious (Ber, $a). According to Lie 
Rabbis, kissing au idol wus not punishable by death 
(Sanıh, A9b), und it would appear that the custom of 
kisging the feet, mentioned in the New Testament, 
was current among the Pharisees (B. B. 164); it is 
mentioned that Rabbi Johanan was treated in this 
way (Ver, Kid. i. 61c). Tlıe Rabbis interpreted 
Caut. 1.2 us meaniug that it one spends his time 


with teachers in whose prescnee he must keep his | 


lips closed—the teachers of inystical law—all men 
will later kiss him on the mouth (Oant. R. 5b). 

A curious explanation is given why every letier 
of the word Yrpe (Gen, xxxili. d) is marked by the 
Musorites with dots. Some of the rabbis explain 
that the kiss given by Esau was insincere (see Sifre, 
Num. 61), and even at the present day the expres- 
sion *a kiss with dots” is used by Jews ja Slavonic 
countries for au iusincere kiss. Accordingto Akiba 
the Medes kissed tlie hand only (Ber, 8b), and for this 
practise Simenn ben Gamaliel, who was opposed 
to kissing on the mouth, gives praise to all Oriental 
pcoples (Gen. R. ixxiv. D). The Zohar represents the 
son and disciples of Simeon b. Yohai as kissing his 
hand during lite (i. 83b), while at his death his son 
Elenzar kissed his band and Abba kissed the dust 
at his feet. The story is told that of two athletes 
who were struggliug, the one about to be overcome 
kissed the hand of his adversary, and therely saved 
himselt by making the latter feel more kind!y dis. 
posed {Tan., Wayiggası). Legend asserts that 
when Isaac Alfasi was at the point of death tbe 
young Maimonides, aged five, entered and kissed 
bis hand (Gavison on Prov. xvii. 8). To this day it 
js customary in Snyrna for the relatives to kiss the 
hand of the dad when taking a last parting (“R. E. 
Jr sxiv. 169) ü 

Kissing still survives among Jews as a mark of 
reverenee. It isa religious custom among them to 
kiss the Zizit of tlie tallit when putting ft on, tie 
mezuzah at Ihe dopr when entering and leaviug, 
and theseroltofthe Law when about to rend or pro- 
nounce a blessing over it(“ Bet Yosef,” on Shulban 
“Aruk, Oralı Hayyim, 28, in the name of Abndar- 
ham), On Simhat Torah it is customary for Ihe 
eougregation to touch the scrolls of the Law with 
the zizit as they are being carried round, after 


issed; in theold Sephardio ritwal 
dis was done when tlıe scroll was carried round be- 
fore Kol Nidre. Russfan Jews are acousiomed to 
use the indox-Unger for the mezuzah and the little 
finger for the scroll of the Law. Ifa Hehrew book 
is dropped it is enstomary, though not necessary, to 
kiss it. 


eig, II Qurtous Bible 
Th. and Levy, Nenh 


KISSINGEN: Bavarian healtlı-resort; it has 
a total population of 4,0%4, includiug 838 Jews. 
Jews liverl in Kissingen as carly as the thirteenth 
century, and they sullered greatly from perseen- 
tions under Rindfleisch in 1298 (Salfeld, *Martyro- 
logium,” pp. 64-66). 

In the town hall of Kissingen there is a helmeted 
and bearded ügure of a mau carved in stone, Re- 
port declares it (0 be in memory of a Jew who, 
during the siege of Kissingen hy the Swedes, east 
for the defenders bullets that never missed their 
mark. From that time he and bis descendants went 
under the name of “Schwed.” In 1650 and 1656 the 
Kissiugen butchers complained in regard 10 the 
slaughtering ol cutile and selling of ment by thu 
‚Tews living in houses under the jnrisdietion ol tlie 
manorial lords; in 1725 the Kissingen citizens ob- 
jected to the buying of property by the Jews. In 
1775 aud again in 1791 disagreements occurred be- 
twecn the Jews of the bishopric of Würzburg and 
to Jewish representative of Kissiugen, Herz Löw. 

There were threo classes of Jews in Kissingen: 
Jews of the prineipality of Erthal, ot Von Heller, 
and of the bishoprie of Würzburg. 

In 1792 the Jewish xepresentative ol Kissingen 
‚charged the Jews of Erthal with unwarranteıl Inter. 
ference, io matters of ritual, with the local syna- 
gogue; six years later the eitizens of Kissingen com- 
Plained of te juerease in the Jewish population. 

The present synagogne was dedicated in 1902. 
Die synagogue built ia 1853 is still standing, but is 
not used at present; it occupies the site of an earlier 
house of worship the history of whose origin is not 
known. In the year 189% the Bavarian Tews of 
the distriet of Gersfeld were placed under the juris 
dietion of that of Kissingen, which now includes 
about thirty commmunities. Oftle rabbis who oflici- 
sted there the names of the following are recorded: 
R. Moses (1790-1809), who was also Inzzan, L. 
Adler (1840-52); Gabriel Hirsch Lippinan (1852-84), 
who edited several works of Tbn Ezra; Moses Lüb 
Bamberger (1887-99), who left many manuseripts 
(see the oration delivered at Rabbi Bamberger's 
funeral by Dr. 8. Bamberger of Schrimm [Paks, 
1900), hissuccessor). The last-namen edited the Mid- 
raslı Leah Tob to Ruth, and *Zikron Abraham,” 
Abraham Bing's glosses to the Shulhan “Aruk, and 
wrote a commeutary on the Pirke Abot, to be used 
as a text-book. 

D. 8. Ba, 

KITE. Sce Venture 


KITTSEER, MICHAEL: Talmudie author; 
born io Kittsee (Köpestny). Hungary, about 1775; 
died at Presburg Sept. 28.1845. He was a disci- 
ple of Mareus BExEDzcT, and, while not au offieia- 
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ting ralbi, he devoted his time to rubbinicul studies. 
Striely observant in his religious practise, he was 
tolerant of those wlıo differed from him. le wrote 
“Shalme Nedabah” (see Ezek. xlvi. 12), Presburg, 
1838, notes on various Talmudic treatises. The 
second part, publisked in Presburg in 1848, con- 
tains, besides notes on Talmudic treatises, notes on 
the Shullian ‘Aruk and homilies. 
BINLIOORABILEE au Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 589 (where 
Ihe name is given as Rilse >; Une sau spelllar 15 found aiso 
in Zeiner, DR Hehn Fock Di it. Mus. Rs a ‚und in Fürst, 


Bibl, ‚Fud, 1. 180): Allır. Zeit. des ud. 1845, p. 680; Weiss, 
Abne Bet ha-Yozer, pp. 8 et 5eq., Paks, 1900. D 


KITZINGER, JACOB BEN JOSEPH: Au- 
thor and poet; lived in the second half of the six- 
teenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He wrote “Hag ha-Pesah” (Cracow, 
1597), acommentary on the Passover Haggadah, with 
glosses by his father, a poem on the Passover ritunl, 
and a long introduetion. "Thereto is alded “ Key 
ha-Pela’ot,” on the end of the Exile and the com- 
ing of tbe Messiah. 

Bipnioonagm; Fürst, „ZIbL. Jud. I. RO-I0L; Bonjncod, 

Özar ha-Sefarim, p. 1 

D. S. Max. 

KIZWEEH (= *Kizbah”): In popular psrlance, 
the weekly portion allotted to the local poor; also 
charity in general. The word *kizbalı,” in New He- 
brew (Pes. 71b), connected with the Biblical Hebrew 
“kezeb” (Jonah ii. 7), means “limit,” so used of the 
toll (B.K.118a) and of God’sinfiniteness (2.g.,“ There 
is no limit to Thy years,” in the “ Musaf” prayer for 
New-Year). Lampronti does not give the word, 
nor does it occur in the older legal literature con- 
tained in the Shulhan ‘Aruk. D 


KLAAR, ALFRED: Austrian writer; born 
at Prague Nov. 7, 1848; studied law and, later, Ger- 
man philology at the universities of Vienna and 
Prague (Ph.D. 1870). In 1868 he became assistaut 
erlitor of the “ Tagesbote aus Böhmen,” and in 1973 
was made dramatie and art critic of the “ Bol 
mia” at Prague, in which eity he settled. In 1885 
he became privat-docent in German Jiteratufe at the 
German technical high school at Prague. In 1901 
hie removed to Charlottenburg. near Berlin. 

Of Kinar's mumerous works may be mentione: 
“Die Litteratur 
“Jos. Vietor Scheffel,” Prague, 1876: 
ib. 1880; * Das Moderne Drama, Dargesteilt in Seinen 
Richtungen und Hauptvertretern,” Prague und 
Leipsic, 1893-81; “ Franz Grillparzer als Dramati- 
” Prague, 1891; “F. Schmeykal,” ib. 1894; 
Leben und Wirken,” ö3. 1899; “Der Faust- 


“Börn 


eychus.” 2b. 1899. He has written also several dramas, 
among whleh are: “Talrende Komödlanten,” 
Prague, 1976; “Der Empfang,” Dresden, 1888; 


“Diskretion,” and “Wer Schimpft der Kauft,” 3 
1800, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexiken. 
s FTH 
KLACZKO, JULIAN (JUDAH): French 
publieist; born in Wilna, Russis, Nov. 6, 1925. His 
father belonged to one of the best Jewish families of 
Wilma, and instructed his son in Hebrew and in 
Polish. Klaczko early developed poetical ability, 


and a Hebrew song addressed to kis parents, com- 
Poscd for tie occasion of his bar mizwah, was pub- 
lished as" Minhat Todalı”(Wilna, 1838). A collectiun 
of his Hebrew poems entitled * Ha-Duda’im,” mostly 
imitations of Polish masters or direct translations, 
was published in Leipsic (1842), and a few songs 
from bis peu appceared in *Pirhe Zafon” {No. 2, 


1844). He left Wilna, never to return, about 1840, 
and stndiel in Heidelberg and at the Königsberg 


University, graduatiug as Ph.D. (1846). Settling 
in Paris (1849), he became assistant librarian in the 
Bibliothögue du Corps L£gislatif and a constant 
contributor to the “Revue des Deux Mondes.” His 
writings, io wliich he displayed great ability and an 
intense hatred for botl: Russia and Prussia, attracted 
the attention of the Austriau premier, Count Beust, 
who invited him to Vienna (1869) and appointed 
him Aulic Couneilor in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Klaczko was also elected (1870) a member of 
the Galieian Landtag, where he delivered a memor- 
able speech advocating the cause of France and in- 
sisting that Austria should take her part in the war 
against Prussia. Failing in his purpose he left 
Austria in tbe same year and went to Italy, wherc he 
remained until 1875; then he retumed to Vienna, 
where he now (1904) vesides. In 1887 he waselecteil 
& corresponding member of the Acadömie des 
Sciences Morales et Politigues of the Institut de 
France. He severed his connection with Judaism 
carly in his career. 

Klaczko is considered one of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of Polish thought and asphation in west- 
eru Europe. He edited the weekly * Viadomosei 
Polski” in Paris (1858-60) and the correspondence 
of Mickiewiez; translated Piotrowski’s * Memoirs 
of a Siberian ”; and wrote: a short history of Polish 
literature in the nineteenth century, an English 
translation of wbich appenrs as an introduction to 
the Eüglish edition of Krasinski's “ A Divine Com- 
edy ”;“Roczniki Polskie” (Polish Ycar-Book), a col- 
lection of his Polish writings in four volumes (Paris, 
1865); “Etudes de Diplomatie Contemporaine” 
(1886); “Les Cabinets de !’Europe en 1968-64” 
(1866); "Une Annexion d’Anwefois: l’Unfon de ia 
Pologne et de In Lithionanie ” (1889); * Les Preifimi- 
nnires de Sadown” (1869); “Les Denx Chanceliers” 
(1876): “Unuserie Florentine” (1880); “Rome et la 
Renaissance, Jules II.” (1898); ete. 


At, Zeit, dee Fur 1530 p, 569: 1812, p. 402: 
Y be ; 


ne. 
Grande Enene Bette. Sy; Noureau Laraums ide, 
vers KonrersalionsLerikon. ED 
Enitmont Russian Je, in Jewish Gezeiio iengieh. sünöle- 
ment) Narch 24, 1890. 

MR. pP Wr. 


KLACZKO, LEVI JERAHMEEL: Russian 
edueator; born in Wilna June 28, 1840. Formeriy 


BiBLIoGnarnY: 


a school-teneher in Berdyansk, Crimea, be now fol- 
‘Erek 


lows the same calling in Odessa. IIe wrote * 
Tetillah,” a criticaliuvestigation of the histo 
the Iaumage of the prayers (Wilna, 1868); 
mud Tora,” a religions and historienl primer 
in Hebrew nnd Russian (Warsaw, 1884; 4tlı ed., 
1890): “ Ha-Omen, ” elementary Hebrew primer, wit 
a Russian glossary (i6. 188): * Rishon le-Hinnuk,” 
Hebrew uud Russiun (D. 1892); and *Mesillat Ye- 
sharim,” a Russian-Hebrew school-book (8d ed., ih. 
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1898). Fle has also contributed numerous articles 
10 Hebrew and Russian periadieals, notably one on 
the Siddurof che Jows of Crimen, ia " Ha-Karmel,” 
viü. 138 et weg. 


Bimriossaruy: Ha-Sheha 
kazın. D. 100 Warm, 


13.335: Sokolow. Sefer Zik- 
Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Uendels. 


P. Wr. 


MR. 


KLAPP, MICHAEL: Austrian jourpalist aud 
author; born in Prague 1834; died Feb. 25, 1883. 
He removed in 1855 to Vienna, where he devoted 
himself to jourvalisın. In 1959-60 he was editor of 
the Niterary section of Kuranda’s “Ostdeutsche 
Post, and Inter special eorrespondent iu Italy aud 
Spain of the “Neue Freie Presse.” Subsequently, 
together with Jacob Herzog, he founder the * Mon- 
tagsreyug,” with which hecontioued to be assoeiated 
till bis death, 

Of Klapp’s works may be mentioned: * Komische 
Geschichten auscdem Jüdischen Volksleben,” Berlin, 
1859; “Die Flagellanten”; “In Loudon Unter den 
Feniern,” Troppau, 1869; “Revolntionsbilder aus 
Spanien,” Hauover, 1869; “ Reisetagebuch des Schah 
von Persien,” 1974; the novels; * Zweierlei Juden,” 
Yieman, 1970, and “Die Baukgrafen, Roman aus der 
Schwindelzeit,” 2 vols., Bern, 1877. He wrote also 
several comedies, among which was “ Rosenkranz 
und Güldenstern” (Vienna, 1885), which was pro- 
duced on all thu stages of Germany after its pres- 
entation at the Vienna Burgtheater, where it could 
be played ouly withous mention of the name of its 
autlior, 

E3 LY. 


KLATZKO, MORDECAI BEN ASHER 
(sumamed Meltzer): Russkun rabbi and author; 
boru in Wilna 1797; died in Lida July 2, 1883. He 
was a descendantof Rabbi Mayer Kutzenellenbogen 
of Padua. Klatzko received the usual Talmudical 
education and so00 distinguisbed hinselt by his 
keon mind and retentive memory. After lecturiug 
privarely for some time in his nativo city he was 
appointed (1831) chief teacher iu the uewiy estab- 
lished yesbibahı founded by Mayla. The stories 
eireulared about difienlties between him and the 
great Tahnudist Israel Lrers, who for a short time 
was a subordinate teacher at the yeshibalı, are now 
mosely diseredited. 

In 1844 Klatzko was chosen dayyan of Wilna; 
tine«l his positions at the yeshibah and in the 
rabbfuare until 1932 
, government of Suwalki, to suceeed Löb 

piro of that place, wlo had hecome rabbi of 
Kovuo. Klatzko remained in Kalvariya till 1864, 
when he was eleeted to the rabbinate of Lich, gov- 
erument of Wilna, which position he held until his 
death. 

Klatzko was considered one of the most eminenu 
rabbis of Russia. He lud many pupils, aud prob- 
ably orduined more young rabbis than any of his 
contemporaries. He was the author of novelle on 
the Talnııd and the Shulhan ‘Aruk, some of which 
were published posthumousiy by his son under the 
title “Tekelet Mordekai ” (Wilna, 1899). This work 
contains his novelke on Berakot, Mo‘ed, aud the 
first part of the Shulban ‘Aruk. The work was 


wien he was called to Kal- | 


eompiled by his pupil Aba Joseph Triwosch, who 
wrote down what he received from him orally. 
TIRLOBMAFUE H N een in Ozar ha-Stfrut, W. 


SLSIL: i Una ; Triwosch, biograpby Of Klatzko 
anpeudsd to Tekelet Alurickat. 


16. 


N.T.L 


KLAUS (German, ause,” from the medieval 
Latin *elusa” = eloister); An institution where 
Talmudie scholars are given free lodging, and often 
a stipend in addition, iu order uns they may devote 
all their time to rhe study of the Talnıud (sometimes 
also to feachiug Au lecturing). From the seven- 
tecnth century it became a custom for wealthy peo- 
ple to donute funds for te perpetual maintenance 
of such institutions (called somethnes Br zra-Mip- 
xasıı). It is suid (Gans, *Zeman Dawid,” part i., 
ad 5352 [1592]) that Rabbi Löw ben Bezatcel 
fonnded the klaus of Prague, which is still in exist- 
ence, though userl only asa synagogue. The klaus 
at Vieona was fonuded by Zechariah Ley} in 1656 
(Kaufmann, “Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus 
Wien,” p. 67, Vienna, 1889); aud a similar iostitu- 
tion was established at Altona about 1690, when 
7ebi Aslıkenazi was in oflice (Binden, * Megillat 
Sefer,” p. 11, Warsaw, 1896), to which Benjamin 
Levy of London bequeathed a legany in 1704 
(“Jewish Chronicle,” July 31, 1903). Bormann 
{Berent Lehmann) of Halberstadt fonnded in 1703 
he klaus still existing in that city (Auerbach, 
“Gesch. der Jüdischen Gemeinde Halberstadt,” pp. 
61 et seg., Halheıstadt, 1866); Lemile Moses Reinga- 
num founded that of Mannheim, 1709 (Löwenstein, 
“Gesch. dev Juden iu der Kurpfalz,” pp. 170 ct se4., 
Fraukfort-on-thu-Main, 1895); its funds are at pres- 
ent used for the muintenance of a second rabbi. 
About the same time Samson Wertheimer fonnded 
a klaus at Prankfort-on-tie-Muin (Kaufmann, 
“Samson Wertleimer,” p. 72, Vienna, 1988). Jost 
Liebmanm and his wife, Esther, lounded in Berlin a 
klaus for their nephew and son-in-Jaw, Aaron ben 
Benjamin Wolf, about 1701, which was discontinneil 
abont 1712. Somewhat later Veitel-Heine Ephraim 
founded ju the same eity a klaus which is still in 
existence, althongh under entively different rules, 
and koowa as (he “ Veiteh-Heine Bphraim’'sche 
Lehranstalt.” The Bresiu, Hanover, Lissa, und 
uther Gerinan congregalions possess justitutions ol 
tie same kind, In Wolfenbüttel various members of 
the Samson family founder similar institutions; 
these in 1807 were united to form a school which 
isstill in existenee as a Jewish high school (Fihren- 
berg, “Die Samson’sche Freischwle,” in “Orient, 
it. "1844, No. 5; separately pninted, Leipsie, 1844; 
Zouz, *“Samucl Meyer Ehrenberg,” Brunswick, 
1853), In Leghorn, which had a weatthy Jewish 
community, various instilntions existei intended 10 
support prebendaries who should devote their lives 
to Talmudie studies, ocensioually deliveriug lce- 
tures; as was often the cuse iu other parts of Zurope, 
with such au institntion, called *midrash " or “ bet, 
ha-midrash,” a synagogue was usually connected. 
In the midrash founded by Franco, Elijah Benamo- 
zegh helda position (Sokolow, “ Sefer Zikkaron,” pp. 
128 ct sq., Warsaw, 1839) Wealtby members of 
the Leghorn community often supported such a 
micrash in Jerusalem (sce Hacız, Jacon, and Ha- 
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s1z, Moses), aud Oriental Jews still naintain simi- 
lar institutions there (Lunez, “Luah Erez Yisrael, 
5861,” p. 140, Jerusalem, 1900). 

A modern Institution of a similar character was 
founded by Sir Moses Montetiore in Ramsgate in 
1869, It was for a short time a college for the edu- 
cation of rabbis; butnow, although stil! maintained 
under the nanıe “ Judith Montetiore Theologieal Col- 
lege,” it is merely a home for rabbinical scholars 
(Harris, “Jewish Year Book,” 1908) 

The Hasidim call their syungogue “klaus”; and 
each of their niraele-workers mulutains a klaus of 
his own, as do also his followers In other cities. 


BiBLIoGRAPITY: Besides ine works ofted In this article, Blätter 
aus der Michael DaviW'senen Stiftung, Hunover, 1570. 


KLAUSENBURG (KOLOZSVÄR): Royal 
free eity of Kolozs eounty, Hunyary ; formerly eap- 
ital of the grand duchy of Transylvania (1691-1848). 
Until 1948 no Jews were legally allowed to Jive in 
Klausenburg; but the Jaw of 15%, by which the 
Jews were expelled from Hungary and Transyl 
vanta, was not strietly carried out. In 1578 the 
Trausylyanian Diet decreed (hat the Jews might 
stop temporarily in tl eities when visitiug the faire, 
Goods are mentioned as being Importe by Jewsinto 
Klansenburg ascarly as 1591. When Klausenburg 
was eapturedl by te imperint general Georg Basta, 
Sept. 18, 1600, all the Jews in the city were sin. 
This did hot deter others from visitiug tbe falrs 
there; for in the annual balance of the eity custon- 
house for tlıo year 3631 the “Jews’ Jinen” is espe- 
cially mentioned. Abont the middie of the seven- 
teenth century an ediet of the ruler (“Approbate 
Gonstitutiones Regni Transylvaniw,” pars v., ed. 
82) ussigned to them for their exclusive habitation 
Carlsburg, the temporary ıesidenee of the princes 
of Transylvanie. Thence they eontinuel to visit 
the fairsof Klausenburg so frequently that the gen- 
eral eity eouneil on March 7, 1098, set apart for tem 
an especial place in the market. 

Witt the act of exclusion still ja force, a Jew, 
Löbl (Leopold) Deutsch by name, suceceded in set- 
ing in the eity ahout 1770-80. This marks the 
beginning of n lenetlıy struggle for the right to 
settle and trade in Klausenburg between tho Jews 
and the municipal anthorities, the latter being in 
league with thestete government. Supported by an 
inperial decree of 1781, which in accordance with one 

of an earlier date restrieted the right 
Beginnings of settlement of the Jews ia Trausyl- 
of Jewish vania to Carlsburg, the authorities 
Residence. stcadily refused to admit Jews into 
Kiausenburg. But the latter had ob- 
tuined a footing in the eity, Although Löbl Dentseh 
and those that followed hin even fifty ycars later 
were threatened with expulsion, this threat was only 
partially carried out, anda certain number of Jews re- 
mainel permanentiyin the city, though mercly om 
sufferanee. This struggleended only in the stormy 
days of 1848, 

The number of Jews in Klausenburg gradualiy 
increased. In 1780 there is no offieinl record of a 
single Jew in the eity. althougl in the eounty of 
Kolozs cight Jews were found. But in 1785 there 
were bwelve Jews in a population of 9,708 persons. 


Within ffty years (1830) the number rose to 109; 
in 1846 there were fifty-six Jewish families, sixteen 
of which, however, being new arrivals, were to be 
expelled. About fifty years later (1891) the Jews 
in Klausenburg numbered 2,414 in a population of 
39,756, and in the county of Kolozs 4,313 in a popu- 
lation of 192,443, Ten years later again (1901) there 
were 4,730 Jews In the city ina population of 49,295. 
The first traces of communal life date from the 
second decade of the nineteenth century. At that 
time Joseph Kain, reputed to have been verscd in 
tlıe Talmud, is mentioned as “ecclesiastieus,” An 
actual rabbi, however, was out of the question, 
since even in 1830 the community itself was not ofü- 
cially constituted. But since the hebra kaddisha 
was founded in 1837, the formal organization of the 
commuünity must be placed somewhere between these 
two dates. It was only a branch congregation, 
which, like the other congregations of Transylvania 
since the middle of theeighteenth century, was sub- 
2 ordinated to the general rabbinate of 
Organiza- Carisburg. When in 1852 Hillel (Hein- 
tion. rich) Lichtenstein was calleil as first 
rabbi to Klausenburg, the distriet 
rabbi, Abraham Friedmann, protested, recogniziug 
Lichtenstein merely as deputy rabbi. The lutter 
left Klausenburg two ycars later. Until 1861 the 
cantor, Mareus Klein, who was versed in the Talmud, 
ofeiated as rabbi. He was succeeded by Philipp 
(Feisch) Fischnann (1861-62). From 1863 to 1877 
Abraham Glasner of Monor (formerly at Gyönk) 
filled the position. After his death there wasa split 
in the community. At the time of tlie Jewish Con- 
gress of 1808-69, the members believing in Reform 
had separated from the rest of the congregution, 
which adhered to the Orthodox tenets, and had 
formel a distinet congregation, which, however, 
existed for a short time only. The present Reform 
eungregation, founded in 1830 was served by Ale 
ander Rosenspitz (formerly in America), 1887-89; 
by Jacob Klein, 1888-90; and since 1891 by Mathias 
Eisler, Inthe Örthodox congregation Moses Glasner 
succeeiled his father, Their synagogue was built in 
1851; the temple.of the Reforın eongregation in 188%. 
At the beginning of the nineteentli ceutiny the 
Jews ot Kintisendurg had no cemetery, since they 
could acquire no venl estate. In 1843 they were al- 
Towei to fence in, together with an adjucent piece 
of land which they had purchased, the place where 
The Reform congregation 


they buried their dend. 
ET 


18 own cemetery. 
The following institntions are supported by the 
: a parochial school (since 1860); 
hehratshas”; a literany society; 
utbropic society. It is worthy 
of notice that the University of Klausenburg is one 
among the few universitiesof Europe where lectures 
on post-Biblical Jewish literature are delivered; such 
lectures have been delivered there since 1803. 
». M. Er 
KLAUSNER, ABRAHAM: Austrian rabbi 
and vitunlist; Bourishedat Vienna in thesecoud half 
of the fouteenth century. He shared the rabbin- 
jcal ofllee at Vienua with Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi 
(Jacob Weil, Responsa, No. 151). Aaron Blumlein 
and Shalom, rabbi of Wiener-Neustadt, were among 
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his contemporaries. Two of his pupils were Isaac 
Tyroau and Jacob Möllu. His collection of ritual 
eustoms( *minhagim”), with his notes, was published 
as Riva di Trento in 1559. The editor of Möllu's 
“Minhage Maharil ” added in several cases some of 
the minhagim collected by Klausner. His responsa 
arereferred to by Isserlein in his “ Pesakim u-Ketu- 
bin ” (No. 6). 

BIBLIoGRArRY: Fuerm. Keneset Yismacl,p. 63; Grätz, Gesch. 


at ed., vill. 11; Miensel, Or Ra-Hayıyim, No. 213. 
©. M. Ser. 


KLAUSNER, JOSEPH: Russian Hebrew wri- 
ter; born at Olkeniki, government of Wilna, Aug. 
14, 1874. In 1885 he went to Odessa and became 
a pupil in tie yes! .oah there, studying both Tal- 
mudie and secnlar subjects. From 1897 to 1902 be 
studied philosophy anı Semitie languages at the 
University of Heidelberg, and, returuing to Ru: 
became (1903) editor of the Hebrew monthly 
Shiloah ” and of other publications of the Ähiasaf 
Society. In 1904 Le was appointed editor of the 
Warsaw department of the “Ozar ha-Yahadut,” a 
Hebrew eneyclopedia. Klausuer is a versatile aud 
prolißie writer and a sonnd eritie, and there are few 
Hebrew publications to which be bas not contrib- 
uted. He is one of tue champions of the moderni- 
zation of the Hobrew language and literature. 

Klausner has written the following: “Ziyyun la- 
Meshorer Gordon,” ou J. L. Gordon as a poet, 1895; 
“Sefat ‘Eber Safalı Hayyah,” ou Hebrew plilol- 
ogy, in “Ozar he-Sifrut,” Cracow, 1896; * Ruhot, 
Menaslıshebot,” critieisms, fu “Ha-Zeman,” War- 
saw, 1896; “Ha-Adam ha-Kadmon,” on anthropol- 
ogy, Warsaw, 1900; “Millou sbel Kis,” pucket-die- 
tionary of modern Hebrew (with Grazowski), 2b. 
1003. In Yiddish, lie has written “Joseph Nussi,” 
Berdychev, 1901; and in Russian, “ Novo-Yevrei- 
skaya Literatur,” on the Hebrew literature of the 
nineteenth century, öd. 1900; “ Duchovny Bionism,” 
onspiritual Zionism, St. Petersburg, 1900. Heisthe 
author also of “Die Messianischen Vorstellungen 
des Jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten,” 
Cracow, 1908, 

MR 


A.S. W. 


KLEEBERG, CLOTILDE: Pianist; dom at 
Paris June 27, 1866, of German parents. She stud- 
ied with Mmes. Retz and Massart at the Conserva- 
toire, where, at the age of eleven, she received a 
medal as well as te highest honors in the competi- 
tiye oxaminaliou. The following year she made her 
debut at the “Concerts Populaires,” playiog Bee- 
thoven’s © Minor Concerto aud several dillicult enu- 
positions by Chopin. In 1831 she made a success- 
ful tour tvough Deamark, Russia, Austria, aud 
Holland, aud in 1883 appenred in London, where she 
soon became a popular favorite. After establish- 
iug her reputation abroad she, in 1897, made her 
ddbut in Germany, where her gracefwi and poetie 
interpretation of the great masters insured her a 
warm welcome. 

In 1894 she was named “Officier de 1’Academie,” 
and in 1898 she reyisited England, wheresheachieved 
aseries of brilliant triumphs. Her sepertoire is very 
extensive, including works of composers ranging 
from Bach to Liszt. 


BipLioararey: Ehrlich, Oelehrafed Pianists nf Ihe Past and 
Present Time; Baker, Biog. Diet. of Musiolans, New York, 


[3 F. So, 


KLEEBERG, MINNA COHEN: German- 
American poetess; born in Elmshorn, Flolstein, Ger- 
many, July 21, 1841; died in New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 31, 1878. Her father, Marcus Cohen, a physi- 
Sian, gave her a careful educution. Her puetic en- 
dowment showed itself early. At fourteen she 
wrote for a journal in Hamburg, and later for one 
in Budapestand for L. Stein’s“ Der Freitag- Abend.” 
After her marriage in 186% to Rabbi L. Kleeberg, 
‚she lived in Rhenish Prussia, where she moved ina 
‚eircie of literary men, chief among them Emil Rit- 
tershans. 

In 1865 her poem, “Ein Lied vom Salz,” a plea 
for the reinoval of the tax on salt in Prussia, spread 
her reputation to wider circles, Her abiding inter- 
est in public and patriotic questions was charac- 
teristic. The Frauco-Prussian war, the Fifteenth 
Amendiment, Friedrich Hecker, the emancipation of 
women, and the cause of liberty and democracy were 
among (he themes that stimulated her muse. Jew- 
ish national aud religious feelings were equally a 
source of inspiration. The aspersions cast upon the 
Jewish race by Wagner and Billroth she repelled 
with indiguant vigor. The most attractive of her 
verses, however, are those on tlıe joys and sorows 
of domestic life, especially the poems addressed to 
her children. 

In 1866 Minna Klecberg emigrated to the United 
States, living until 1877 in Louisville, Ky., where 
Dr, Kieeberg had been elected rabbi of a congre- 
gation, and removing tience to New Haven. A col- 
leotion of Minna Kleeberg's poems, * Gedichte,” was 
published in 1877;and she was a frequent contribu- 
tor to “Das New-Yorker Belletristische Journal.” 
BibLgonapar:, Appieton's Cyulopmdig of American Bing- 

va 


y: Morais, Eminent Inraelites of Inc Nineteonfh Cen- 
tury: Nablda, Rems, Das Jüdische Weih; Kayserliug, Die 
Tidischen Frauen, 


ei; Ka 
1. p 233: Das Neu-Varker Belleiris- 
sche Journals Yan. 10 IB: Deboruhuien. 20 


a H. 8. 


KLEIN, ADOLPH: German medical author; 
born at Merseburg-on-the-Saale May 18, 1829. He 
was edueated at Leipsic (M.D. 1851), und practised 
medicine at Königsberg from 1959 to 1970. In the 
Iatter year he udopterl a journalistie career, becom- 
ing successively editor of a Jarge number of papers, 
among them “ Das Rothe Kreuz,” * Deutsche Fraucn- 
blätter,” “ Berliner Eisendahn-Zeitung,” and * Gross- 
Lichterfelder Wegweiser." Most of Klein’s coutyi- 
butions to literature have been on medien) and 
sociologieal topies. ITis more iinportant writingsare: 
“ Anthropologie und Makroblotik”; * Uederwindung 
des Wissenschaftlichen Materialismus”: * Philo- 
sopbie und Anthropologie”; *Der Oltemisch-Me- 
chanische Theil des Meusehlichen Organismus und 
Seine Lebenskraft”; “Gehelmnissvolle Funktionen 
der Sympathischen Ganglien”; “Die Magnetischen 
Funktionen des Eisengehaltes im Binte”; “Die 
Geistbewusste Persönlichkeit und Ihre Unvergäng- 
lichkeit als Weltprinzip”; “ Wissenschaftliche Bei- 
träge zum Hypnotismus”; “Religious-Einigung”; 
“ Westialb Theologie, Materielismus und Spiritualis- 
mus in Bezug auf das Menschenräthsel zu Falschen 
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Schlüssen Gelangen?”; “Sozialpolitische Beiträge 

zur Judenfrage.” 

A few of his works, of marked liberal tendencies, 
have been printed iu New York under the pseudo- 
oym *Dr. Nielk Floda.” 

BinLioGrarur: Das Geistige Berkin, 1. 44-25, Beriin, 1807. 
8 EG@D 
KLEIN, CHARLES: English dramstist; born 

at London Jan. 7, 1867; educated at the North Lon- 

don Collegiate School. Klein is the author of “A 

Milea Minute” (produced by Minnie Pahmer); “ The 

Distriet Attorney”; the libretto of “El Capitan” 

{urodueed by De Wolf Hopper); “Dr. Belgraf” 

(produced by Wilton Lackaye); “ Heartsease” (pro- 

duced by Henry Miller); “The Charlatan” (pro- 

duced by De Wolf Hopper); “Hon. John Grigsby ” 

(produced Dy Sol. Sınith Russell); “A Royal 

Rogue”; “ The Auctioneer”; “Mr. Pickwick”; and 

a number of other plays. 

A E. Ms. 


KLEIN, FELIX: German matbematician; 
born at Düsseldorf April 24, 1849; educated at the 
University of Bonn, where he became assistant in 
the Institution of physics in 1866. In 1868 he re- 
ceived his degree of Ph.D. and took a postgraduate 
course at Berlin and Göttingen. He becaune privat- 
docent at Göttingen in 1971, and in the following 
year was elected professor of mathematics at the 
University of Erlangen. In a similar capacity he 
went to the techvical high school at Munich in 1875, 
to the University of Leipsic in 1880, and to the Uni- 
versity of Göttingen iu 1888. In 1898 he repre- 
sented the German empire as a member of the edu- 
cational departmentat the Columbiau Exposition at 
Chicago, and in 1898 he represented his comtry at 
the conference in London which established whe In- 
ternational Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

Klein was appointed one of the editors for tle 
publication of Plückler’swipnblished works. Since 
1875 he has heeu coeditor with A. Mayer of “Die 
Mathematischen Annalen.” Of his many works muy 
be mentioned: “ Vergleichende Betrachtungen über 
Neuere Geometrische Forschungen,” Erlangen, 1872; 
“Teber Riemann’s Theorie der Algebraischen Tuok- 
tionen und Ihrer Integrale,” Leipsic, 1882; “ Vorle- 
sungen über das Ikosaeder und die Auflösung der 
Gleichungen vom 5. Grad,” id. 1884; “ Vorlesungen 
überdie Theorie der Elliptischen Modulfunktionen,” 
with Fricke, 3. 1890-91; “ Rinleitung in die Höhere 
Geometrie,” Götlingen, 1893; “ Vorträge über Aus- 
gewäilte Fragen der Elementär-Geometrie,” Leipsic, 
1895; with Sommerfeld, *Ueber die Theorie des 
Kreises,” ib. 1897. 


BipLiognaruv: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon; Brock- 
haus Konversalions-Lexikon. 
5 F.T.H. 


KLEIN, HERMANN : Englislı musical eritie; 
boru at Norwich July 28.1856. Ho studied singiog 
under Mauuel Garcia from 1874 to 1877, and in 1988 
was appointed professor of singing at the Guildhall 
School o? Music, London. Having begun his oareor 
a5 a musical eritic as eurly as 1870, le was appointed 
to “The Examiner” jn 1879, and in 1891 to the 
“Sunday Times.” He was also connected in a sim- 
ilar capacity with the “Manchester Guardian ” and 


“The Scotsman.” Klein is the author of “Musical 
Notes,” London, 1886-89, and joint editor of Man- 
wel Gareia’s “Hints on Singing,” 1894. Klein has 
eomposed several vocal pieces. He is a fellow of 
the Institute of Journalists of London, In 1902 
Klein removed to New York. 

BiRLIOGRAFAY : Harris, Jewish Year Book, 101-2. 

E3 M W.L 

KLEIN, HUGO: Hungarian writer; born at 
Szegedin July 21, 1853; educatedaat the University of 
Budapest. He was for several ycars editor of the 
“Ungarische Lloyd,” anıl later dramatic and art 
eritic of the “Neue Pester Journal.” In 1888 Ihe 
reınoved to Vienna, where he became connected 
with the leading journals, and is at present (1904) 
editor of the “Schöne Blaue Donau.” 

Klefo js the author of: "Das Rendezvous in 
Monaco” and “Der Blaustrumpf,” operettas, 1893; 
“Im Puszta Lande.” 1884; “Blinde Liebe” and 
“ Zauberkünste,” 1890; “Die Hexenpfeifer,” 1900, 
He has written also the librettos to “Der Liebe 
Augustia” (music by Brandl) and “ König und Spiel- 
mann” (music by Kemer), which latter has been 
translated into Hungarian. He embraced Ohris- 


tianity. 

BIRLOGRAPUY: Bisenberg, Das Geistige Mien, Vienna, 
180, 1. 
® FTH 


KLEIN, JOSEPH. See Kıss, Josera. 


KLEIN, JULIUS: Hungarian. rabdi; born 
Aug. 2, 1850, at Zichyfalva; died July 24, 1895, at 
Alt-Ofen; educated at the gymnasia at Kecskemet 
and Nagy-Käroly, the Talmud schools of Mayer 
Perls and Israel Hildesheimer, and the universities 
of Vienns and Tübingen. At the age of twenty- 
two he was called as rabbi to Szigetvar, and thence, 
in 1887, to Alt-Ofen. 

Klein was one of the first to introduce preaching 
in Hungarian into tbesynagogue service, His chief 
work, besides his collection of material for a history 
of the Jewish community of Alt-Ofen, which ap- 
peared in tlıe periodical “Magyar Zsid6 Sz&mle,” 
was his translation of the Talmud into Hungarian, 
with notes. Of this only the first part, the treatise 
Berakot, was published (Budapest, 1885). 

GRAPHY: nd 1, 1805, No. 
Emuioon) Ar: Boyenlöseg, 10. 90. UV 

KLEIN, JULIUS LEOPOLD: Hungariın 
poetand writer; convert to Uhristianity ; born at Mis- 
kolez, Hungary, 1810; died at Berlin Aug. 2, 1976; 
educated at the gymmasium at Budapest and the 
uuivessities of Vienna and Berlin. After an extended 
trip through Italy and Greece, hereturned to Berlin, 
where he completed his studies and graduated as 
doetor of medicine. Heestablished a practise in the 
German capital, but soon relinquished it and de- 
voted his time entirely to literary work. 

He wrote several dramas, which did not have 
much success. His infiuence asa critie was more 
Pronounced, althouglı his greatest work, “Gesch. des 
Dramas” (13 vols., Leipsic, 1865-76; Index by 
Ebner, 1886), was never finished. Klein’s colleeted 
works appeared in seven volumes under the title 
“Dramatische Werke,” :d. 1871-72. Among his 
wagedies may be mentioned “Maria von Medici.” 
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1841; * Luines,” 1842; * Zenobia,” 1847; “Moreto,” | in the Talmudical schools of his native country and 


Taria,” 1860: “Strafford,” 1862; and “ Heli- 
odora,” 1867; aud among his comelies, “Die Her- 
"1848; “Ein Schützling,” 1850; “ Voltaire,” 


I yochhaus Komvorsutions-Lexikon; Meyers 
" kon. 
= F.T.H 


KLEIN, MAX: Hungarian seulptor; born 
Jan. 7, 1847, at Göncz; son of a poor country school- 
teacher. He was apprenticed first to a grocer at 
Kaschau, and then to n watehmaker at Miskolez; 
but his love for art caused him to give up his trade 
in 1861, aud he went in the most indigent eircum- 
stauces to Budapest, where he entered the studio 
of the seulptor Professor Sandhä In 1863 be 
went to Berlin, and then to Rome, and, in spite of 
the utmost dificulties, finally suecerded in nebiev- 
ing an honored position amoug modern seulptors. 
His group “Old Geimans in the Roman Circus,” 
exhibited at the Kunstausstellung at Berlin in 1878, 
created n sonsation by the boldness and energy of 
its realism, wDich is a characteristie of Klein’s work, 
This group atiracted attention at the Paris Salon 
also, and was awarded a gold medal at the Inter- 
nationale Kunstausstellung at Munich, assuring 
Klein’s position in ihe art world. Klein’s sketches 
received te first prize in the competition for statucs, 
in heroie size, of tlie ancient philosophers, for the 
Joachimsthaler Gymnasium at Berlin. He executed 
also the two large busts of Field-Marshal Manteuffel 
and General Werder in te Ruhmeshalle at Berlin. 

The following are the best kaown of Klein’s 
works: “Hagarand Ishmael”; “Samson at the Feet 
of Delilah”; “ The Anchorite ”; * The Conquered ”; 
“The Fisber’s Dream”; “The Deluge”; and the 
fine fowtain group in the court of the Arst National 
Sariugs-Bank building at Budapest. 
Binuonnarny: Pallas Ler. 3. 


L.YV. 

ELEIN, MOBITZ: Hungarian rabbi; born 
Aüiy 7, 1849, at Miskolez: studied philosophy at 
the University of Prague, attendiug at the same 
time leotures on Jewish theology by Chief Rabbi 
Solomon Rapoport. In 1863 he received his Pl.D. 
degrevand hisrabbinienl diploma, and wrasappointed 
director of the Jewish communal schoo} in hisnutive 


city, where heofficiated also as prencherat the Grent | 


Synagogue. In 1869 he was called as rabbi to 
tho Reform congregation (* Congress-Gemeinde ”) of 
Tugvar; in 1876 he went to Papa; and in 1880 he 
accepted a call as chief rabbi to Nagy-Becskerek, 
which ofliee he still (1904) holds. He is a member of 
the board of examiners of the Rabbinical Seminary 
at Buchapest. 

Klein’s works inclnde Hungarian translations of 
(4) Maimonides’ *Moreh Nebukim,” under the title 
© A Tövelygük Utmutatöja,” iu three volumes, with 
notes (1978-91), aud (2) Jedaiah Penini’s “Be 
‘Olam,” under the title “A L£lek Trage! 


ja” 


BipLiograpt ingstein, Künyveszet ; Sziunyel, Magyar 
LV. 

Kom. PHILIP: American rabbi; born May 

22, 1843, at Baracska, Hungary. He was educated 


continued his studies in the gymnastum of Presburg 
and in the universities of Vienna, Berlin (Ph.D.), 
and Jena. After receiving his rabbinieal diploma 
from B. H. Auerbach of Halberstadt, he beenme 
zubbi at Libau, in Courland, Russia (1880-00). In 
1890 he emigrated io New York, where he was äp- 
pointed rabbi of the Hungarian congregation Oheb 
Zedek, perhaps the most important position among 
the East Side congregations of New York, This 
position he still (1904) holds. 


BIBLIOGRAFIIY: American Jewish Year Book, 1005-4, D. 60. 
A. 


KLEIN, SOLOMON : Austrian oculist; born 
at Miskolez, Hungary, Aug. 12, 1945; M.D., Vi- 
enna, 1870. Since his graduation he has practised 
in the Austrian capital. In 1983 he became privat- 
docent of ophthalmology, and in 1895 department 
chief at the General Dispensary, and oeulist at the 
Rothschild Hospital, as well as at the Institute for 
the Blind at the Hohe Warte, near Vienna. In 1902 
he was appolnted assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity at Vienna. 

Klein has written many papers in the merlieal 
journals, as well as articles for Eulenburg’s “ Real- 
encyklopädie der Gesammten Heilkunde,” Nagel’s 
“Jahrbuch für Ophthalmologie,” cte. Among his 
independent works may be mentioned: “Die An- 
wendung des Angenspiegels,” Vienna, 1878; “ Au- 
geospiegelstudien bei Geisteskranken,” ib. 1977; 
*Grundriss der Augenheilkunde,” x. 1896; and 
“Das Auge und Seine Diätetik,” Wiesbaden, 1808. 
BinLioonsPuy : Pagel, Blog. Lex. ML. 

= FT.H. 


KLEIN, SOLOMON: French rabbi; born at 
Bischheim, Alsace, Oct. 14, 1814; died at Colmar, 
Alsace, Nov. 10, 1867. Io was successively district 
rabbi at Bischheim (1839-41), Durmenach (1941-489), 
and Rixhein (1348-50), From 1850 to 1867 Le was 
grand rabbi at Colmar, which rabbinate had been 
occupied by Kirsch Katzeuellenbogen, Simon Cahn, 
and Seligmann Goudehaux, 

Klein was the author of the following works: 
* Nouvelle Grammaire Höbraique Raisonute et Com- 
parde,” Durmennch, 1846; “Traduetion Frangaise 
et Aunotation du Sefer Yesodot ba-Maskil de R. 
David ben Bilia du Portugal, XIV° Sieele,” in the 
“Dibre Hakamim” of Eliezer Aslıkenazi, Metz, 
Notions Elämentuires de Ja Grammaire He 

”; “Guide du Tradueteur du Pentateugne, 
rules for the Hazzan and for the Shohnt, 
“Le Judaisme ou la 


1851; 
in Hebrew and German, 1855; 
Verisö sur le Talmnd ” (German trausl. by Mann- 


; <M. Philippson ct Sa 
in “Univ. Isr.” 1800: “Ro- 
cueil de Lettres Pastorales et de Discours d’Tnangu- 
ration,” Colmar, 1863; “Cours de Themes ct de Ver- 
sions Höbraiques & Usage des Commengants,” 
Mülaısen, 1866; “La Justice Criminelle chez les 


heimer), Mülhausen, 
Traduction de la Bible, 


Höbreux,” published postaumously in “Arch. Isr.” 
1898. 
& 3. Ka. 


KLEIN, THEODORE: French physician; born 
in Durmenach, Upper Rhine, May 30, 1845; died in 
Paris May 4, 1902; son of the chief rabbi of Colmar. 
After completing his studies at the college of Col- 
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mar, Kleiu went to Paris, where he engaged in the 
study of medicine. While still a student he to- 
‚gethier with Emil Javal translated into French Helm- 
holtz’s “Handbuch der Physiologischen Optik.” 
In 1873 he took his degree of M.D., his thesis being 
“L’Influenee de 1’Eclairage sur l’Acwit& Visuche,” 
which was awarded a prize by the medical faculty 
of Paris, Fn 1871 he published “La Tiherapeutique 
de !’CRil au Moyen de la Lumidre Coloree,” a French 
translation of the German work by Boelhm. He 
eontributel to “L’Opinion Nationale,” editing its 
scientific page from 1872 to 1876, and also to the 
*Revuv des Seieuces Mäiieales” aud otlıer medical 
journals, He further wrote: “Le Diabete Sucre,” 
1876; “Le Psautier du Dr. Gractz,” 1877; “La 
Circoncision,” 1888; Sur l’Origine de Quelques Idees 
des Dölirantes dans la Paralysie Güngrale,” 1888; 
“Polöniques Nombreuses daus 1’Univers Israglite.” 
The minister of the interior decorated him in 1900 
with tie Golden Medal for his long and disinter- 
ested servicesin behalf ofthe poor. 

Rlein was a meinber of tlıe Jewish Consistory of 
Paris, and during eighteen years president of the 
Soei6tö de 1’Etude Talmudique. He was the rep- 
resentative, both within and witliont the consisto2 
of ultra-Orthodoxy ; and as be was a profound Tal- 
mudist, his views carried great weight ja the delib- 
erations of the various societies of the Jewish com- 
munity in the French capital 


BIRLIOGRAPITV : A la Mömoire du Dr. N. Th. Klein, Membre 
Au Consitoire Israclite de Paris, publisbed by the Sociere 
de 1 Etude Tulmudique, Paris, 12. ER 


8. 

KLEIN, WILHELM: Austrian archeologist; 
vorm Nov. 29, 1850, at Karinsebes, Hungary. Fe 
firststudied Jewish theology and then philosophy at 
Vienna and Prague. The Austrian government 
subsequently sent him to Italy and (Greece, where 
he engaged in archeological investigations, studying 
especially antique pottery. Klein is professor of 
archeology at tle German University of Prague, 
and a member of the Gesellschaft zur Förderung 
Deutscher Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Literatur in 
Böhmen, as weil as of tlıe German Archenlogieal 
Institute. Helas published: * Euplronius” (1880); 
“Die Griechischen Vasen, mit Meisterinschriften” 
«2d edl., Vienna, 1887); and“ Praxiteles” (1897. 

8. A. Kı 


KLEMPERER, GEORG: German plı ; 
born at Landsberg-on-tho-Warthe May 10, 1865; son 
of Wilhelm Klemperer; studied at the universiti 
of Breslau, Halle, and Berlin (M.D. 188. Pro: 
1897. to 1896 he was assistant to Professor von Ley 
dcn; he was adwitted, as privat-docent.ju 1880, to the 
medical faculty of tie University of Berlin, where in 
1995 he became professor. 

Klemperer has written many essays in the pro- 
fessional journals, aud since 1899 has been editor of 
the * Therapie der Gegenwart.” Among his works 
may be mentioned: “Grundriss der Kimischen 
Diagnostik," Berlin, 1890 (Sth ed. 1900); “ Unter- 
suchungen über Infeetion und Immunität bei Asin- 
tischer Cholera,” i5. 1894; “Untersuchungen über 
Gicht und Harnsäure Nierensteine,” 22. 1896; * Jus- 
tus von Liebig uud die Medizin,” «2. 1899. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Pagel. Bing. Lex. 1001. 

& F.T.H. 


KLEMPERER, GUTTMANN: Austrian 
rabbi; born 1815 at Prague; died at Tabor, Bohe- 
mia, Jan. %, 1882, On bis mother’s side he wasa 
descendant of Yom-Tob Lipmarn Heller. He com- 
pleted his Talmudie studies at Preshurg as a pupil 
of Moses Sofer, and he aleo passed the gyınnasium 
xaminations at tlıe Jyceum (Protestant gyınnasium) 
in the same place. On his return to Prague he at- 
tended courses in philosophy at the university aud 
the Tahnudic lectures of Solomon Judah Rapopert. 
In 1844 he went as rabbi to Tabor, where he labored 
until his death. At Tabor ke introduced the regu- 
Iated worship of the Prague Temple, 

Of Klemperer's mumerous published writings 
the following may be mentioned: (1) Speech on 
the oeeasion of the abolition of the Jews’ tax in 
Bohemia, Prague, 1847; (2) “Hayye Yehonatan," 
biography of Jonathan Eybeschütz, id. 1858; (8) 
“ Jüdischer Geschichtskalender ” (“ Pascheles Volks- 
kalender,” 1855-59); (4 “ Der Patriarch R. Juda IL, 
ein Oharakterbild,” Pragne, 1961; (5) “R, Salomo 
Lurig,” id, 1862; (6) “Das Armengesetz nach Tal- 
mudischen Prinzipien,” i5. 1863; (7) “Das Erzie- 
hungswesen nach dea Prinzipien Unserer Altvor- 
dern,” id. 1864; (8) “R. Löwe ben Bezalel, Lebeus- 
bild eines Prager Oberrabbiners,” 2b. 1873; (9) “ Das 
Wesen der Jüdischen Geheimlehre,” id, 1875-79. Of 
his German translation of David Gans’s “Zemah 
Dawid,” with notes, only parts j. and ii, have been 
published, by Moritz Grünwald, 
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KLEMPERER, WILHELM: German rabbi; 
born March 80, 1839, at Prague; son of Guttmann 
Klemperer. After ettending the gymnasium of his 
native city, be studied (1856-1863) at the univer- 
sity and the Jewish theological serainary in Breslau 
(Ph.D., Leipsic, 1861) and was ordained rabbi in 
1863. He was suceessively rabbiat Landsberg (1864- 
1885) and Bromberg (1885-91); he was called in 1891 
as preacher to the Reform congregation of Berlin. 

Klemperer has published: “Fest- uud Gelegen- 
heitspredigten,” Breslau, 1866; “Christian Thoma- 
sius”; “Voltaire und die Juden”; “Beiträge zur 
Vergleicheuden Gnomologie.” 

s M. Sr. 


KLETZK: Russian town, in the goverument of 
Minsk. It is believed to have beeu founded in the 
eleventh century, but the earliest known mention of 
the Jewish community there refers to 1522. A doc- 
ument dated Sept, 5, 1522, was issued by King Big- 
isnund, in which he awarded for three years 10 
Isaac Jesotovitch, a Jew ol Brest-Litovsk, for the 
sum of 800 “kop groschen,” a lense of the inns aud 
other sources of revenue in Kletzk. Thenext men- 
tion of the Kletzk community is found in a docu- 
ment dated Jan. 21, 1529, which imposes military 
duties on its inhabitants, as well as on those of other 
towns. On June 15, 1542, the boyar Grishko Koche- 
vich brougbt suft against Zachariah Markovich, a 
Tew of Kletzk, the latter's oxen having broken into 
Grishko’s Seld and injured the growing grain; ‚the 
eourt awarded to Grishko twelve “ruble groschen ” 
damages. A ceusus taken in 1552-55 shows that 
the Jewish householders lived chiefly ou Wilna 
street, on the Sloboda, and owued yardens in the 
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suburbs. Kletzk is mentioned in the assessment on | overtwenty-one years, vesigning it May 9, 1840. He 


the Lithuanian communities in 1566, aud from its 
small proportionnte ussessment ft appears that the 
eomnmmity was not important ab tut time. 

Iu 1670 the Jews of Kletzk were aceused of hav- 
ing murdered a baptized Jewess, the wife of Geliash 
Yevchich. She had gone to the fair of Kletzk and 
had stopped first at the house of a Christian, and 
then at the house of the Jew Goslko Tzeperski, 
where sho was last seen. Af the time she disap- 
penred she had a large sum of money in her posses- 
sion. Her bay was not fonnd, and it is probable 
that she was induced by her forıuer coreligionists to 
lenve her husbund and return to Judaism in some 
distant place, such cases Imving frequently ocourred 
among the Jews of Lithuania after the Cossack up- 
rising. 

Until 16% Bletzk belonged to the distriet of 
Brvst-Litovsk. After that date it was transferred, 
together with the neighboring towns, to the district 
of Pinsk. Accordivg to tradition, the town orlgi- 
nally was loonted on the opposite bank af the Vis- 
tula, on the road leading to Lyakhovich; but after 
the destructive fre of 1705 it was rebuilt, at the in- 
stance of the governor, on its present site. Thus 
the cemetery, formeriy very near the town, is now 
two miles distant, and during te spring Doods the 
Jewish community finds it diffeult to provide for 
the burial of its dead. There is a large synagogue, 
built by Prince Radziwil in 1796; a bet ha-midraslı 
fully two bundred years old; and ffteen smaller 
houses of prayer. Tlıe first rabbi of Kietzk was Ju- 
dab ben Löb, who had under his jurisdietion also 
the community of Mechit. He was succecded 
by Michael ben Meir Eisenstadt, who in tum was 
foltowed, about 170%, by his son Moses Fise: 
stadt (d. Oct. 25, 1795). The old people of Kletzk 
still speak of the sojourn there of the philosopher 
Soloınon Maimon, who Hved tlıcre for geveral yeurs, 
and was intimate with R. Moses Eisenstadt. In the 
nineteenth century the town was repeatedly des- 


troyed by fre—in 1817, 1945, 1865, and 1886--yet | 
{he large synagogue always escapcd te flames. In | 


1903 Rletzk had a total population of about 8,000, 
of which about 0,000 were Jews. 


Dial Noy.t, Era? -F Eee Arien NER 
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KLEY,ISRAEL (or EOS AS Daseiled hie 
self): German preacher, educator, and writer; born 
at Bemstadt, Silesie, June 10, 1799; died at Ham- 
burg Oct, 4, 1867. Henttended the Wilhelm school 
at Breslau—in which he soon after gave instruction 
bimself—and (he gymnasium there. Hestudied also 
at the Berlin University under Fichte aud Schleier- 
macher. In 1817 he accepted a call to Hamburg as 
head teacher and director of the free school, Sounded 
in 1815. This school gave the impulse to the found- 
ing of the temple at Hatnburg, which inaugurateda 
reform in the Kturgy and stood, in general, for the 
adaptation of Jewish worsiip to the spirit of the 
thnes. Kley, who had alıeady ofliciatel as preacher 
at the Jacohson Temple in Berlin together with 
Auerbach and Güusburg, was the first preacher at 
the Hamburg Temple, which position he retajued for 


was director of the freeschool until 1848. An insti- 

tution Learing bis name, for aged and destitute 

teachers, was erected in Hamburg. 

Kley was a very proliic weiter. Together with 
&. 8. Güusburg he published “Erbauungen über 
Gottes Werk und Wort” (Berlin, 1813-14), and * Die 
Deutsche Synagoge” iu 2 parts (dd. 1817-18), Sev- 
eral editions of bis “Katechismus der Mosaischen 
Religionslehre” (Leipsic, 1914) were pnblished, te 
last in 1850; also of his * Ismmelitisches Gesangbuch ” 
(Hamburg, 1818), for wbich special nelodies were 
written (6. 18460). He published also a large num- 
ber of sermons, either separately or in colleetious, 
Of the latter may be mentioned “Predigten in dem 
Neuen Israelitischen Tempel zu Hamburg” (ib 
1819-20); Feste des Herm”; *Israelitische 
Predigten für Alle Festtage des Jahres” (Berlin, 
1824); * Sammlung der Neuesten Predigten Gehulten 
in dem Neuen Israel. Tempel zu Hamburg,” edited 
by Ed. Rley and @. Salomon, 2 vols. (Hamburg, 
1826-27); “Die Ruhe der Religion Mitten in der 
Welt Unruhe,” five sermons (>. 1881); “ Blätter der 
Erinnerung: Letzte Kanzelvorträge im Neueu Israel. 
Tempel ” (22. 1844). 

Kley, who is often called the Jewish Sehleier- 
macher, published also sketches of sermons on tie 
Ast Book of Moses (Grünberg-Leipsic, 1844), and 
on the second Book of Moses (Leipsic, 1858); further 
“Geschichtliche Darstellung der Israel. Freischule 
zu Hamburg” (Hamburg, 1841); “ Die Erste Mor- 
yengabe zur Lehre und Bildung” (Grünberg, 1849); 
“Noch ein Wort zur Israel, Reformfrage” (Haw- 
burg, 1845). 

BiBLiograpur: Jonas. Lehensskizze von Dr. E. Kley, Ham- 
burg, 1858: Alustririe Monatstiefte, ar lie desamınılon 
Tuteressen des Judenthums, il t 809.5 Kaysering, 
Biltiniich Süd, Kanseredner.t.dr eisen‘ M.K 
% “KR. 


KLEY, WILHELM: German cconomist and 
eduentor; born at Stefubach, distriet of Meiningen, 
Germany, June 25, 1869. He taught for several years 
at various schools, and then studied political econ- 
omy, pedagogies, and philosophy at Giessen, Zurich, 
Basel, and Göttingen universities. After tulking 
his duetor’s degree he became teacher at (re school 
for builders at Cassel. Since 1901 he has been di- 
reotor of the technienl and commercial school of 
Harburg. 

Kley has published: “ Die Berufskrankheiten und 
Ihre Stellung in der Staatlichen Arbeiterversicher- 
ung in Nationalökonomischer Beleuchtung” (Cas- 
seh); “Die Schwindsucht im Lichte der Statistik und 
Sozialpolitik” (Leipsie): “Bei Krupp” (2.7; *Ge- 
setzeskundeund Buchführung für Baubefiissene, Ins- 
besondere zum Gebrauch un den Königlichen Bauge- 
werkschulen ” (Wittenberg); * Das Genossenschufts- 
wesen im Handwerk”; “Warum Sollen und Müssen 
Sich die Handwerker zu Iunungen und Genossen- 
schaften Zusammenschliessen ?” (Cassel, 1901); “ Die 
Entwiekelung des Guldwesens der Stadt Harburg,” 
“Der Aut-und Ausbau der Deutschen Gewerbe- und 
Fortbildungsehule” (2.). Kley hasalso contributed 
articles to the * Zeitschrift für Sozialwissenschaft,” 
edited by Wolf in Breslau. 


& 
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KLINGER, GUSTAV. 
BEUNHARD, 

KLOTZ, LOUIS LUCIEN: French journalist 
and deputy; born in Paris Jan. 11, 1868; of Alsı- 
tan descent, After Lis education was finished, he 
was enrollel as advocate at the Cour d’Appel in 
Paris, At the age of twenty, with a view to popu- 
larizing the Franco-Russian alliance, he founded the 
“Vie Franco-Russe,” an illustrated paper. In 1892 
he became editor of the “ Voltaire,” aud commenced 
a campaign against the reactionary policy of Jules 
Ferry. In the followiog ycar he was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for his Paris distriet at the legisiatorial 
elections, Two years jater he founded the “ Fran- 
gais Quotidien,” a paper devoted to national de- 
tensc, with which the “ Voltaire” was subsequently 
amulganınted. 

After another failure at the polls, be was elected 
by an overwhehnfug majority for Montdidier at tbe 
general election of 1998as a radical sochalist. Klotz 
is a member ol several communal and charitable 
socletios, among which are te Society for the De- 
fense of Children, tho Prison Society, and the Cen- 
tral Committee for Labor. 

BIBLIOGRAFHT : Curinter, Dictionnaire National. 
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KLUGER, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH 
AARON: Ohie[ duyyau and preacher of Brody, 
Galicia; born at Komarow, Russian Poland, in 1783; 
died at Brody June 9, 1869. He was successively 
rabbi at Rawa (Russian Poland), Kulilow (Galicia), 
and Jozefow (Lublin), prencher at Brody, and rabbi 
at Brezauy (Galieia) and, agaln, at Brody (where he 
held the offiees of dayyau and preacher for more 
than üfty years). 

During his long life Kluger wrote a great number 
of works — one hundred und sixty volumes. He 
wrote ov all tbe branches of rabbinical literature as 
well ason Biblical and Talınudicexegesis; but ouly 
the following of his writings have been-published: 
*Sefer ha-Hayyim” (Zolkiev, 1825), novelle on 
Shulyan ‘Aruk, Oralı Hayyim (his ovelle on the 
other parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk have not been 
published); “Me Niddah” (ib. 1884), halakic and 
haggadic uovelle on Niddab; “En Dim’ah” (purt 
1; 6. 1934), funerai sermon on tbe deatlı uf Eph- 
ram Soloınon Margaliot; “Ebel Yabid” (Wursaw, 
1836), funeral or i 
deeai Teomim; *Nidre Zcı in ” (Zolkiev, 1839), 
novelle on Nedarim; “Ebel Mosheh” (with *‘En 
Dinah,” part 2; Warsew, 1843). funeral orations 
on Moses Schreiber (Sofer) and Jacob Lissa; “ She- 
nat Hayyim * (Lemberg, 1855; the first part contains 
responsa on Shulhau ‘Äruk, Orah Hayyim; thesee- 
ond, responsa and noveike for scribes); “Sefer 
Setam ” (ib. 1856), laws for scribes; “ Moda‘a le-Bet 
Yisrael” (Breslau, 1859), responsa, chieiy of other 
vabbis, concerning mazzot made hy machine; “Tub 
Ta'am wa-Da’at” (Lemberg, 1860; the first part 
contains the laws of terefah; the second, entitled 
“ Kin'at Soferim,” contains laws for scribes and vari- 
ous Inws of the Yoreh De’ah); *Hidduske Anshe 
Shem” (Leipsic, 1360), novelle on Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-'Ezer 


“Mu’aseh Yede Yozer” (Lemberg, | 


1868), commentary on the Pesah Haggadah; “Sefer | 


“Abodat ‘Abodah” (Zoikiev, 1865), novellz on "Abo- 
dal Zarah. Kluger’s takkanot eoncerning Slaugh- 
tering are printed in Ganziried’s “Torat Zehah” 
Lemberg, 1848), and two of bis responsa in Duvid 
Solomon Bybeschütz’s “ Ne’ot Deshe’” (ib. 1802) 
Bipnocnarsr: Ma-Maggld, zii, No, 25; &. Konn, Kin’at 
Soferim, pp. 1088-109, Temberg, trelisker, in Ha- 
faggid, xili.. No. 2%; Van Straalen. Cat, Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. p. 125; Zeiner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. Ald- 
415: Judah Aaron Kluger, Totedot Shelomoh, Leinberg, 1898. 
3 a. 


KMITA, PETER. Sce Bonxa Srorza. 
KNASMAHL. Sce Manrrase. 


KNEFLER, FREDERICK: American sol- 
dier; born in Hungary in I He went to Amer- 
iea, and when the Civil war broke out he enlisted 
asa privatein tbe79th Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry. He became successively captain, major, 
colonel, aud brigadier-general. Formeritoriousserv- 
ice at Chickamauga he was promoted to the rank 
of brevet major-general. He participated in the 
engagements of te Arıny of the Cumberland and 
marched with Sherman to the sea. No other Jow 
attained such high rank in tle army. After the 
war Knefler was made United States ‚pension agent 
at Indianapolis. 


BIBLIOGRAPRY: Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, 
Soldier, and Citizen, p. 179, Philadelphia, 1895: Markens, 
Tre Henvans in, Amieriga, p, 10 New York, 1888: Pub, 
Am. Jeu. Hist, Soc. No. 8, p- 85. 

A AMF. 

KNOT: Some form of quipu or knot-alphabet 
appears to have been adopted in Biblical, or, at 
least, in Talmudical tines, to judge from the form 
taken by the zizit. Whether any mystical influ- 
ence was connested therewith is uncertain, but te- 
üllin are not knotted, except with the permanent 
knot of the hend phylactery. It was even disputed 
down to the time of R. Tam whetber the head knot, 

should bettiedafresh every day (Responsa, No. 192). 

To the rigid Sabbatariens of the Talmudie period, 

to make a knot was an act of labor, and, therefore, 

forbidden on the Sabbath (Shab. 11ib), and this 
forms part of the Jewisk law to the present day. 

Not alone is the making of a knot forbidden, but 

also the loosing of one. Consequentiy ultra-Ortho- 

dox Jews wbo will not curry a hendkerchief ex- 
cept in the form of a girdle inerely twist it around 
and do not tie it in a knot. Children, however, 
might zo out on the Sabbatlı with stalks of madder 
Knotted together, seemingly as an amulet (Shab. 


8b). In the discussion on the restrietion of mar- 
tyrdom some of the extremists held that one should 
suffer martyrdom rather than tie even the knots of 
one’sehoes like the Romans (Sanh. 7b). Itisstated 
23 really means that God showed 
Moses the kuots of the tefllin (Ber. 7a); the pas- 
sage, however, is interpreted by Ibn Ezra (ad loe.) 


0£ unture (comp. Maimonides, “ Moreh,” i 

In Jewish folk-lore knots play a certain part, 
tbough how far the folk-lore is Jewish in origin 
gencrally remains uncertulu. Among the children 
of Kiev one of the ways of determining who shall 
be “it” isto tie a knot in a handkerchief; the chil- 
ren pick out: mers, and the one seleeting the 
kuotted corner is "it." In Kovno, when a wart ig 
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removed, a knot is tied aronud it with u thread, 
and this 
eure a person who i 
kuots (“Sefer Hasidi 
German (comp. Wuttke, 
p. 187), 


BiBLIOGRAPIY : Levy, Neuhebr. Wörterb, iv. 89-109; Güde- 
mann, Gesch. ii. 205. 


Er J. 

KNOXVILLE. See TENSEssER, 

KOBER, GUSTAV: Austrian actor; horn at 
Vienna April 21, 1349. He was tmined for tlıe 
stage by Emilie Dorr iu rhat eity and minde his debur 
atihe Elysiuntlenter, Stettin, in 1868. He theu ap- 
peared at tie following thenters: Budapest and 
Linz (1809-72), Thaliatheater in Hamburg {til 
137%). In 1877 he joined the Meiuinger Company, 
renainiug with Uhls famous troupe of comediaus 
until 1881, andaceompanying them on their toursto 
Amsterdam uud London. From 1881 t6 1882 Kober 
played at te Berlin Residenztheater and the next 
two yearsat the Carltheuter, Vienna; 1884-86 at the 
Thaliatheater, Hamburg; 1886-85 at the Landes- 
theater, Prague; and 1883-89 at the Lessing- 
theater, Berlin. After a year devoted to a sturvi 
tour in various eities, Kober retummed to tie Les- 
siogtleater, Berlin, He appeared also atthe Irving 
Place Theater, New York eity, 

Kober’s prineipat röles are Zyanz Mohr, Carlos in 
“Glavigo,” Turm, Richard ILL, Shylock, Lago, Me- 
phisto, and Perin. 

BiBLIOGRAPUY: 0. G. Flügen, Bihnen-Lexikon, 150, 
[3 EN 
KÖBNER, HEINRICH: German physician; 

boru at Breslau Dec. 2, 1838. He studied medieine 

at Berlin and Breslau (M.D. 1859), taking post-grad- 

unte caurses at Vienna and Paris in 1860 and 1861. 

Establishing himselfasa plıysichu in Breslau (1861), 

he founded a dispensary for dermatology. In 1809 

be becume privat-docent and ia 1872 professor of 

dermatology and syphilology. Indifferent health 
foroed him to resign all his positions in 1878. After 
spending some tinie in southern Europe, he settled in 

Berlin, where io 1894 he again founded a dispen- 

sary. In 1897 he received the title “ Geheimer Medi- 

zinalrat.” 

Böbner has written many essays in the medical 
journals, among which may be mentioned: * Ueber 
Arzuei-Exautheme, Insbesondere über Chinin- 
authem,” in “Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift,” 
1977; “Uebertragungsversuche von Lepra auf 
Thiere,” in Virchow's “ Archiv,” 188%. 

Ris works in book form inchıde: “Riinische und 
Experimentelle Mitteilungen aus der Dermatologie,” 
cte., Erlangen, 1864, 

BisLiograrnv: Pagel, Bioy. Lex.i Hirsch, Bioy. Dex. 
® F.TH 
KOBO. See Covo. 

KÖBOR, TAMÄS. See Benu 


KOBRYN: Distriet towa io the governmeut of 
Grodno, Russia; situated on the Muchavetz aud 
Kobrynka rivers. In 1902 it contained more than 


& 1159): this scems to be 
“Deutscher Aberglaube,” 


, ADOLF. 


8.000 Jews in a total population of about 10,000. | 


" covered consideruble space 


beginning of the sixteenth century; it is mentioned 
among the Litlmanian Jewish congregations to which 
ia 1514 Sigismund 1. renewed_privileges granteil to 
them by Is brother Alexander. The eity and its 
subunds, where to Tews bad {he right of residence, 
in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The small town of Garoretz, 
about fiveniles distant from Kobryn, once formed a 
part of the latter; but it was nearly ruined in 1688, 
wüen it was besieged hy the Swedish arıny, the Jews 
and their property sufferiug greatly, especiully at 
the hands of the Polish soldiers, who mutinied on 
account of non-payment of their salaries and com- 
pensated themselves at the cost of the Jews. 

In 1706 Kobryn was ofeially vodnced to tie 
status of a but was restored in 1795 to Ihe 
vank of a dist The eity was bombarded 
by the French army in 1812, and ayaiu sullered 
much, the Jews showing great eourage. 

Iu the old Jewish cemetery there are still legible 
some dates of the Afteenth century. The carliest 
koown rabbi was Bezaleel b. Solomon Darshan (d. 
1678). His suceessors have been: Jacob b. David 
Shapiro, or Spiro, the author of “Ohel Ya’akob," 
and founder of a yesbibah in Kobryu, where more 
than 400 pupils were justructed in his time (d. 1719); 
Miuz (d. 1319); Shemarlah, who was also a rubbi of 
the Hasidim of Riuboshow (d. 1835); Moses, rubbi 
of te Hasidim of Kobryn (d. 1858); Meir Meirim 
Shafit (d. 1873), author of the well-known work 
“Nir al-Yerushalmi ”; Elijah, popwlarly known as 
“Rabbi Elinke Lider” (d. 1876); Saul Bpstein (d. 
1891); und last tho present incumbent, Rabbi Mei 
Atlas. 

Kobryn has many ebmitable societies and institn- 
tions, a magnificent synagogue, two batte mid- 
raslıot, aud eleven houses of prayer of different 
Hasidie sects. Formerly the Jews were mostly en- 
gaged fu agrieulture and distilling; but in 188%, by 
a ukasc of Alexander III., the renting of farms was 
prohibited to Jews, as was also residence oniside 
the city imits. Further, iu 1897 the distillery busi- 
ness was monopolized by the government. In con- 
sequence, the present cconomie position of the 
Kobryn Jews is very deplorable; and they are em- 
igrating ia large numbers to America and Africa. 
uke Dimitri Soplogs, Revizia Kohrymaics 
1,1368 (übe ducal author was at the time super- 

yisor under Lbe government; (he manuscript is now in Lie 

municipal arebixes of, Kebiyo); Bntaikiopndieheeki Stavar, 
St Detersbung, 1%; Hegestin Vol. 1. 8:0, ib. 1806, 

MR L. E. 

KOBRYN, BEZALEL B. SOLOMON. See 
BEZALEL 2. SoLoxox or Koxuyn, 


KOBURG. See Saxn-CoBUNG-GOTHA. 


KÖCHER, HERMANN FRIEDRICH: Ger- 
man Christian Hebraist; born at Osnabrück in 1747; 
died Apıil2, 1792, He was the authorof “Speeimen 
Observationum Philologicerun in I Sam. ff.” Tenu, 
1772; “Comm. Sistens Explicationem Vocun HKM 
et wıpn Gen. i. 2,5, de Deo Usurpatoruni,” id. 1778; 
“Comm. ad Gen. ii. 18-%0, de Vocatis ab Adamo 
Animantibus,” #0. 1779; “Strieturarum Antimasore- 
thiearum in Kirjan et Chetib ad Librum Judieum 
Speeimen,” i3. 1780; “ Versuch einer Erklärung der 


& Jewish eongregation was in existence there at the | Gesch. Saul’s mit der Betrügerin zu Endor,” Gera, 
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1780; “Nova Bibliotheca Hebruicu” (with a preface 
byJ. G. Eichhorn). 2 vols., Jena, 1783-84, a supple- 
ment to Wolf’s * Bibliotheca Hebrea.” 
BipLiosnapııy:; Winer, Handbuch der Theologischen Liter- 
at, i. 60; Fürst, ZibE. Jud. 1. 194: MeClintoek and Strong, 
Eye. Suppiemerit, 
n. B. P. 


KODASEHIM : Nameof the fiftlh of thesix orders 
(“sedarin”) of the Mishnah, so called because all 
the treatises belunging to it contain regulations und 
laws concerning sacritices, priestiy contributions, 
and other matters pertainiug to the cult, Botlı the 
name of this orcler and its position as the Afth jun the 
Mislmah are old, and arc roeorded at an early date. 
Simeon b. Lakish ($d cent.), who considered the six 
orders of the Misbnah to be inteuded by the words 
*emunat, iteka, hosen, yeshu‘ot, hukmat, wada’at” 
(Isa. x 6), enumerates tem in the following 
order aud with the following names: *Zera'in, 
Mo’ed, Nashim, Nezikin, Kodashim, Tohorot” 
(Shab, 31a), The sedarim are given in the same 
order and wilh the same names in Esth. R. i. 2 and 
in Num. R. xili. Another amora, R. Tanlıuma, al- 
thonglı deducing from Ps. xix. 8-10 a different order 

of the scdarim, likewise reckous Ko- 

Position in dashim as the Nfth (Yalk., Ps. 8 

Mishnah. ci seg.). According to another version 

of Tauhuma’s statement, the order of 

tlıe sedarim is as follows: Naslıim, Zera'im, Mo'ed, 

Kodushim, Tohorot, and Nezikin (Num. R. 7. 

In this passage, however, the order is evidently 

termine by that of the Biblical verses tu which the 
treatises arc there referred. 

It may, therefore, be safely assumed that Ko- 
dashiin has always been the Afth of the orders of 
the Mishoah. According to Maimonides, Kodashim 
comes after the first, four sedarim because they have 
their exegetical basis in Exodus, whereas Kodashim 
has its foundation in Leviticus. On the other hand, 
Kodashim stands before Tohorot because the regula- 
tions concerning anerißee (Lev. 1.-$.) precedo those 
on clennness and uncleanness ( -xY.). Another 
explanatfon is given by Zacharias Frankel in his 
“Hodegetica in Mischnam,” p. 262, 

With the exception of the 1559 edition of the 
Misimah, which regards the two treatises Hullin and 
Bekorot as belonging to the sixth order, Kodashim 
in all edivfons of the Mishnah contains eleven trea- 
tises, Itis doubtful whether Keritot originally be- 
longed to the order Nezikim, as Brüll supposes 
(“Einleitung in die Mischna,” ii. 8). 

Iı the following survey the eleven treatises are 
outlined in the order given by Maimonides (.0.), 
which has been followed in the editions of the Mish- 
nah since 1606, 

1. Zebahim (“Bioody Saerifice”), entitled also 
Shehitet Kodashim (“ Killing of the Conseernted 
Animals”; B. M. 10Pb), aud Korbanot (*Sacri- 
fice”; in the Tosefta); divided into 14 
chapters. Contents: Regulutions for 
killing sacrifleial animals and for 
sprinkling their blood; hew Ihe sacrifiee may be- 
omination (*piggul”), or invalid (“ pa- 
sul”); things eonseerated by henthen; upon what 
the thoughts must be concentrated during the 
sacıiice; of the mingliug of different sierifices: 


Treatises. 


from which sacrifices the priests receive meat; 
wbich priests partake of such fiesh, and which have 
ac sliare in it; what the altar, the steps, and the 
vessels sanctify and in how far ıhat which has been 
placed on the altar may not be removed from it; 
saerifice offered outside; history of places of wor- 
ship. 

2. Menahot (“Meal-Offering”), divided into 
thirteen chapters. Contents: Regulations concern- 
ing the intention required; the preparation of tie 
meal-offering and itsingredients; Places fra which. 
tlie materials for the meal-offering are t0 be brought; 
meal-offerings from which only a bandful ("komez ”) 
is to be taken, and those which are to be placed en- 
tire upon tlıe altar; concerning the waving (“te- 
nufalı”) of the mieal-offering, and the Jaying ofhands 
on te sacrificial vietim (*semikah”); the peace- 
oferings, the wave-oferings, tle showbread, the 
pentecostal bread, and the drink-offering; the tem- 
ple of Onins. 

3. Hullin (“Profane,” “ Unconsecrated ”), called 
also Shehitat Hullin (* Killing of Unconseerated 
Animals”), divided into twelvechapters, Contents: 
Regulations coneerning slaughtering; who is por- 
initted to slaughter, by what means, and when; 
eutting through the neck; the dam may not be 
killed on the same day with her young; coveriug up 
the blood after slauglitering; diseased cattle; what 
is fit to ent (*kasher”), and what is unfit (“tere- 
fah”); elean aud unelean animals; what meat may 
not be cooked in milk; the portions of the sinugh- 
tered unimals which must be given to the priest; tbe 
Erst of the fleece. 

4. Bekorot (“First-Born”), divided into nine 
chapters, Contents: Regulations concerning the 
first-born; how long tlıe first-born of eleun animals 
are to be kept before being given to the priest; bair 
and wool of the ärst-born of clean animals; blem- 
ished Ärst-born of animals; blemishes which make 
the ärst-born unit for sacrifice; rights of the first- 
born son in regard to iuheritance; rights of tbe 
priest to the ransoın for the first-bom son. 

5, 'Arakin (“Estimarious”), divided into nine 
chapters. Contents: Rules for determining the 
amount which must be given toredeem one pledgeil 
to God, or, in case his value has been vowed, for us- 
certainipg its equivalent; wlo may make such val- 
uations, and in regard to whiom they may be made; 
on reckonfug theequivalent according to the wealti 
and age of the person in question; valnation when 
alimb or the halt of the valne of a person has been 
vowed; obligations 6f heits; distraint when the 
equivalent is not paid. 

6. Temurah (“Exchange” [of a consecrated 
object}), divided into seven chapters. Contents: 
Maiuly regulations concerning eschunges; objects 
exchange of which may be offeoted: conceming the 
young of the sacrificial vietim when exchange has 
taken place; exchange in case of a sin-oFering; for- 
mulas for exchange. 

7. Keritot (“Extermination”), divided into six 
chapters. Conten! Eoumeration of the sinus to 
which the penalty of exeision (“ karat”) is attached 
when tbey have been committed wittlugly though 
without previous warning agaiast tbem, but which 
require a sin-offering if they have been committen 
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inadvertenthy; different cases in which sacrifice is 
necessary; when a guilt-offering or sin-offering is 
sespectively necessary. 

8. Meiilah (“ Trespass” [on wiat has beeu con- 
secräted]), divided into sin chapters. Contents 
Regultions especially concerning trespass; sach. 
ces in which irespass may occnr, aud wien it 
begins; things in wRich no tespass can take place, 
may net be used: veckoning in cases 
of Irespass, aud (he question wherher several per- 
sous may trespass ju connection with thesame thing; 
trespass through an agent. 

9. Temid (“The Daily Offering, Morning and 
Evening”), divided into seven chupters, in most edi- 
tions, butsee below. Contents; The Temple orgun- 
ization and theapportionment of the various ofli 
duties among the different priests by lot; ou bring. 
ing the sncrißelal Janıb, killiug aud dividing it, and 
plaeing its various parts on the altar; the morniug 
prayer: the ineense-offering: the priestiy biessing; 
bymas of tbe Levites ou the different days of the 
week, 

10. Middot (“ Measures” [of tbe Temple]. di- 
vided into five chapters. Contents: Deseriptions 
of the arrangement of the Teinple aud tlıe dimen- 
sions of the separate divisions of theporches; of the 
foreeourt and its chambers. 

11. Kinnim (* Birds’ Nests”), divided into three 
chapters. Contents: The offering of pigeons, wbich 
was to be bronght by indigent women after coufine- 
ment and by such of the poor as hal committed any 
of the trespasses enumerated in Lev. v. 1ei ug. 
"There are also in pnssingdlisenssionsof variouscnses 
of confuston of birds belongiug to differevt persons 
or to different offerings. 

Mainonides (Le.) endeavors to account for this 
arrangement of the treatises of Kodashim, but his 
arguments are artificial, while Frankel (2.c. p. 262) 
attempts to explain it logieally. Apparently, how- 
ever, there was no real reason for the order of the 
trentises, which weru probably arrangen according 

to the system of study adopted in the 

Arvange- Palestinian and the Babylonian acad- 

ment of eımies. The teachers there were natu- 
Treatises. rally influenced by pedagogical con- 

siderations, and placed the longer 
tractates before the shorter ones (Hoffmann, in Beı 
iner’s ® Magazin,” 1890, p. 323). The treatises within 
ihe seder or order were thus arranged according to 
the number of chapters, the one containing they 
est number being placed first (Geiger. in his * V 
Zeit, Jüd. Theol.” ii. 489-492). This supposit 
Geiger’s holds good for Kodasim, except that 
Tamid, with seven ehapters, follows Me'ilah, which 
has but six. Originaliy, however, id did no. 
‚have this number of chapters. In Löwe'sedition of 
the Mishnah this trentisc has only six chapters, while 
Levi b. Geishon (RaLBaG), in his preface to the 
eommentary on the Pentatench, allows Tamil five 
only. In Kodashim there is, accordingly. the fol- 
lowing arrangement of trealises witl a diminishing 
number ofchapters: Zebahim. 14c Menahot, 
13; Hullin, 12; Bekorot, 9: ‘Arak 
Keritot, 6; Me‘ilalı, 8: Tamid, 6 or 3; Middor, 5; 
Kinnim, 8. Various other orders of arrangement are 
found in different editions. which have been de- 


scribed by Strack (“Einleitung in den Talmud,” p. 
11). Notewortby isthesequence given by RuLBuG 
@.e.), namely: Zebahim, Hulliu, Menahot, Bekorot, 
“Arakin, Temuralı, Me'ilahı, Keritot, Tamid, Middot, 
Kinnim. In every aystem of arrangement Zebahim 
is the Ärst treatise and iu Num. R. xili, it is cx- 
pressiy designated us the beginntug of the Seder 
Kodashıim. 
In tho Tosefta Kodashim bas eight treatises only, 
Tamid, Middot, and Kivnim being oniitted. The 
Babylouian Tulnsud has Gemara for 
In Tosefta the Bist nine treatises, but none for 
and the last two, Middot and Kinnim. 
Gemara. There is no Terusalem Gem for Ko- 
dashim, nor is there any citation rom 
one in the older comnentaries and deeisions. Tsane 
| Alfasi, who nses Yorushahni frequently, does not 
| eite it for the treatise Hullin, nor is 5% quoted by 


Maimonides, Asheri, or Solomon b. Adret, The 
supposed eitutions by other commentators havo been 
shown by Fraukel and Buber either not to refer to 
Kodaslim or tn be erroneous. 

Maimonides, however, says (.e.) that there wasa 
Palestinian Gemarn for five whole orders (thus Iu- 
chuding Korlashim), but ouly for Niddah in the sixth 
order. It is also kuowu that much attention wns 
paid in Palestine t0 the Seder Kodashim, for the 
treatises Zebahim and Hulliu iutlie Babylonian Tal- 
mud contain muny statements of Palestinian amo- 
rain. It is evident, therefore, that there was once 

a Jerusalem Gemara to Kodashiu, but 
Jerusalem that it was lost at an ear)y period and 
|  Gemara. was oo longer used even by the oldest 
| eommentators. Maimonides, however, 
| nad heard of its existence and delieved that it was 
still extant, as is elcar from his statement (l.e.); but 
itis evident that he never saw it, since if he had 
seen it he would certaiuly have made citations 
from it. 
BiRLIOGRAPITY : Mahnonides, preface in his commentery on the 
‚nah, printed ja ıauy eiitions of tbe Talınud after the 
iso Berakat; 2. Franke. Hpdegeticain Mischnam, mp 
2 et sc, Leipsic, 1850; 1dem, Putsuctuctio tn Talmud ie. 

Fosohynilnum, pp. dia et sed. Bresim, 1870: Solomon Bu- 

ter, Die Angchticne Existenz einer ‚Jerusalem Taluds 

zur Ordwng, Kodaschim. in Beriiner's Magazin. 16iS, on 

100-105; Abraham Geiger, Einiges Über Plan und Anord- 

apa der Arsenal, In his Wie. Zeit Jüd. Theo. 0. 

E06 I. 2.1. 

KODESH HA-KODASHIM. See Horn or 
Horn 

KOENEN, HENDRIK JACOB: Dutch histo- 
rian of the Jews; born at Amsterdam Jan. 11, 1809; 
died at Buitenrust, near Haarlem, Oct. 13, 1874. He 
was educated for tie bar, and received his degree of 
doctor of law iu 1831. For many yews he was a 
member of the common couneil of his native town 
and of the provincial states of North Flolland, He 
was the author of many works on history, His“ Ge- 
schiedenis der Joden in Nederland” was awarded & 
prize,and was publisheil by the Prov. Utrechtsch Ge- 
nootschap yan Kuustenen Wetenschappen, Utrecht, 
1843. It is the first history of the JeWws in Hol- 
land, and in it many bitherto unknown historieal 
sources are cited. 

Er I.E.B. 

KOF (9): Nineteentl letterof the Hebrew alpla- 
for its form see Aupttauer. The meaning of 
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ihe name is uncertain. Is corresponds in form to 
the Greek * koppa” and the Englisch * q,” and is dis- 
tinguished ie prouunejation from Kar in that it 
is produced, with a glottal catch, from tlıe rear of 
the palate, It interchanges, in related languages, 
with 4,2, andy. Kof aceurs only asa root-ietter, 
never asa preiix or suflix. Asa mumeral it stands, 
in later usage, for 100. 
T. I BD 


KOHATEH (nnp); KOHATHITES: Kolutl 
was the second son of Levi (Gen. xlvi. 11; Ex. vi. 
16; Nun, ii, 17; I Chron. vi. 1) and progenitor of 
the Levitical division of the Kohathites. Bora in 
the land of Canaan, he was one of those who went 
with Jacob to Egypt (Gew. xlvi. 8, 11), where he 
died at tbe age of 188, leaving four sons (Ex. vi. 
19). The division of tie Kobathites was more im- 
portant than the other two Levitical divisions. 
Even when wanderfng in the wilderness, the Kohath- 
ites were divided into four fanilies (Num. iii. 27); 
the whole number of their males over a month old 
was 8,600 (dd. iii. 29) and from thirty to filty yenıs 
of age, 2,750 (db. iv. 2, 3,30). To them was en- 
trusted the transportation of the sanctuary and its 
furniture @b. iii. 91, iv. 4-15), a very houorable 
office, and one ju which great preeantions had to be 
taken not 10 touch tie objects carried (ib. iv. 25, 18- 
%). In the camp their position was south of the 
Tabernacle (ii. 28); and when journeyiug they pre- 
ceded the Gershopites (db. Josh. xxi.). Owing 
to the great boliness of their burden, the Kohathites 
carried it upon their shoulders (Num, vil. 9). In 
the wilderness their chief was Blizapban beu Uzziel 
(6. ft. 30). After the settloment of the Israclites 
in the land of Cunaan, tiirteen cities out of Judah, 
Simeon, and Benjamin were ullotted to the priests, 
descendants of Kohath (Tosh. xxi. 4, 19-19), and ten 
others out of Ephraim, Dan, and westeru Mauasseh 
to the vest of the Kolhathites (dd. 5, 20-26; I 
Chron, vi, 57-61, 67-70). 

Besides Moses and Aarov, there were other emi- 
nent Kohathites; e.g., the prophet Samuel and his 
grandson TTexas. Ta David’s division of tie Le- 
vites Into groups, descendants of the four Kohath- 
ie families are mentioned asheadsof fathers’ houses 
(I Chvon. xsiil. 12-20), They are deseribed also as 
taking part in the Temple service in the time of 
Jehosbaphat (IE Ohron. xx. 10) and as eooperating 
in the eleausing of the Temple in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (id, xxix. 12, 14). There is no mention of the 
Kohathites after the Exile, 

E.C.H. M. SEL. 


KOHELET MUSAR: Ilebrew week! 
founded at Berlin in 1750 by Moses Mendelssohn 
ht time he was not more ihan twenty-one) aud T. 
Bock, Oniy two issues appeared; these containedl 
pbilosophical and moral reflcetions of the Leibuitz- 
Wolft school. 

BIRLIOSRAFHY , Ozar na-Sefarim, p. 518; T. David- 
son. The Genesis of Hehrew Periodieat Literature, dd, 
Baltimore, 1900; F. Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Fldischen 
Pouste, D. 10: Kayserliog, Moxos Mendelssohn, p- %. 
©. M. Sc. 
KOHELET (ECCLESIASTES) RABBAH 

{called in ed. Pesaro, 1519, and in ed. Venice, 1545, 

Midrash Kohelet): Haggadie commentary on Ec- 

vı—34 


clesiastes, ineluded in the eolleetion of the Rabbot, 
It follows the Biblieal book verse by verse, only 
a few verses remaining without comment. In the 
list of the old sedarim for the Bible four sedarim 
arc assigned to Ecclesiastes, vamely, 10j. 1, iii. 18, 
vi nl ix. 7; and tle Midrash Kohelet was prob- 
ably divided accordiug to tlese sections. "This 
appears from the phrase “Sid tinyana” in- 
serted between the comments to Ecel. vi. 12 aud 
to vü, 1, and the phrase “Biden telita’a” between 
the comments to Eecl. ix. 6and to ix. 7. These 
pbrases oceur at the end of the second and third 
midraslı sectiozs, in thesame way tbat * Selik sidra ” 
indientes the end of sections in Ruth R. and Esth, 
R. in the carlier editions, Tlıe commentary to iii. 
12 having been lost, the exposition of the conelusion 
08 the first section is missing. Nothing remains to 
indicate where one section ends and auother begins, 
as there is no introductory remark to tle comment 
on ii. 13. But an introduetion is also lacking to tlıe 

comment on vl, 1 and ix. ". 
The author confined himself chiefly to calleeting 
and editing, and did not compose new introduetions 
to the scetions. He, bowever, used 


Adapta- to a greut extent the introductions 
tions from which he found either in the earlier 
Earlier midraslim—Bereshit (Genesis) Rab- 
Mid- bah, Pesikta, Ekah (Lamentations) 
rashim,. Rabbati, Wayikra (Levitieus) Rabbah, 


Shir ha-Shirim (Cantieles) Rabbab—or 
in the eollectious from which those midrashim were 
compiled, This shows the important part which 
the introduetions to the earlier midraskim played fu 
the Inter midrashim, in that they served either as 
sources or as component parts of the Jatter, For 
introductions to commentaries on tbe Bible text and 
for homilies on the sedarim aud Pesikta cycle, it 
was customary to choose texts occurring not in the 
Pentatouch, but chiefly in the Hagiographa, inehu- 
ding Ecclesinstes. This, even in very carly times, 
gave rise to a haggadie treatment of numerons 
passages in Ecclesiastes, wich iu turn furnished 
rich material for the compilation of the Midrash 
Kohelet. 

The longest passages in the Midraslı Kohelet are 
the introduetions to Pesikta and Wayikra Rab- 
bah, all of which the author used. Some introdue- 
tions wereabbreviated, and introductions from differ- 
ent midrashim were combined in a comment on one 
passage of Ecelesiastes. For instance, the long pas- 
sage on Eeel 1-7 is a combination of tlie intro- 
Auction to Wayikra Rabbah xviit. 1 and the twenty- 
third introduction in Ekalı Rabbati (ed. Buber, pp. 
9a-120). Of the ninety-six columas which the Mid- 
rasıı Kohelet contains in the Venice edition (fols, 
66c-90b), neariy Lwenty are occupied by expositions 
which the author took from introductions in Bo- 
reshit Rahbah. Pesikta, Wayilsra Rabbah, and Sbir 
ha-Shirim Rabbah; namely, the comments to Ecel. i 


1,3, 5, 18; ii. 2, 12b, 21, 28; ält. 1, 11, 18, 16; v. 4, 
3,8, 155 vi. 7; vi. 14, 238 et sog; vllt; in. 2, 
15; 2,6; xü. 1-7. Many other passages be- 


sides the fntroductions have beeu transferred from 
those sources to the Midrastı Kohelet. Moreover, 
it contaius several passages in common with Ruth 
R.; compare especially the comment on Ecel, vil. 


Kohelet Rabbah 
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8, which inchudes the story of R. Meirand his teacher 
Elisha b. Abuya, with Ruth Rabbah vi. (to Ruth 
18), with which it agrees almost verbatim, In this 
case (he story was not taken direct from its source 
in Yer. Hag. il. 77, ce 
The author of the Midrash Kohelet of course fre- 
quently cousulted the haggadalı of the Palestinian 
Talmud. At he sume time, it may 
Passages beassumed that various passages were 
from the taken directly from the Babylonian 
Babylonian Talmud; and this assumıption would 
Telmud. provetherelatively later dateof Kohe- 
let Rabbahı, thongh the end of the 
nidrash, which istaken from Hag. da, must be cou- 
sidered as au addition. A further characterist 
indication of the late composition of the work 
the faet that in she comments on Ecel. v. Sand vii. 
11 passages from Pirke Abot are quoted, with a 
reference to this treatise (comp. Wayikra R. xvi.), 
and in the comment on v. 8 several smaller treatises 
are mentioned. In the same comment on v.$, at the 
beginning of a proem in Wayikra Rabbah 
modification ofthe passage in the Iatterismade which 
gives ample proof tut the Midrush Kohelet was 
written ata later time than the other midrashie works 
imentioued, In Wayikra Rabbalı the passage reads: 
“Even what is superfluous on the earth is a part of 
the wholo ; and also the things which thou regardest. 
as superfuous to the revenled Toralı, as tlıe prescrip- 
tions relating to fringes, plıylacteries, and mezuzah, 
they also belong 10 the idea of the revealed Torahı.” 
In the Midrash Kohelet it reads: “The things which 
thou regardest as superluous to the Torah, us the 
tosafot of Rabbi’sschool anıl those ofR. Nathan and 
the tieatise ou proselytes und staves [* Hilkot Gerim 
wa-‘Abadim ?], they also were revealed to Moses on 
Sinaf, and treatises like ‘Hilkot Zizit Teßllia u-Mezu- 
zot' beiong to the sum total of the Torah.” As Zunz 
assumes (“G. V.”p. 266), tie Midrash Kohelet belongs 
to the time of te middle midrashiın. On the other 
hand, the author of Midrası Kobelet must not be 
eharged with * proceeing entirely in the spirit of la- 
ter compilers” merely because, in connection with 
certain Bible texts, he repeats accepted orapprovel 
passages which were written upon the same or sim- 
ilar texts. Such repetitions are frequentiy found iu 
the earlier midrashim. In Midraslı Kohelet thesame 
3. 2as on vi. 12; oni. 
10; on ill, 16 us on 
x.4; on v 13; and nvi on ix 
10; ete. Verse 24, ii. 18, v. 17, vii 
the sume explanation; aud it is interesting to note 
that the Epieurean and hedonistie view expressed in 
tbem—that for all of man’s troubles his only com- 
pensation is the gratißication of the senses: eating, 
Arinking, au taking pleasurc—is interpreted alle- 
goricallyand givenareligioussignißcance: “ Where- 
ever euling and drinking are spokeu of in this way, 
the pleasure is meant which the study of the Bible 
and the performance of good works aflord; as itis 
written (ch. yiii. 15): “it accompanies him Yoraya [* in 
s labor”], which must be interpreted as ya 
Lin his world”]': not eating aud driaking accom- 
Pauy man to the grave, but the Toral and the good 
works wbich he performs.” The following con- 
neoted passage on Eccl. fi. 4-Smuy serve to indicate 


comments are found on Ecc! 
i. 9; on1. 13 as onii 
lason 


8asonx 


the manner iu which iu this ınidrash the allegoricul 
interpretation is connecteil with the simple literal 
interpretation; it also sows how the author, in or- 
der to explain a passage, has fused the uaterial 
eollected from different sources, and ilustrates his 
use of stories and of foreign words (tlıe Bible textof 
Ecelesinstes is printed in italies) : 

®T mude ame great works,’ said Solomon; 

made greater worka ıhan the works of my falhers’; 
as it is written, “The king made n 

Speeimens great throne of Ivory’ (I Kings x. 
of 19). “Zbuildedmehouses’;asitiswrit- 

Exegesis, ten, ‘It came to pass at the end of 

twenty years, when Solomon had 
built the two houses’ (2. is. 10). "I planted me vine- 
yards’; as it is written, ‘Bolonon bad a vineyarıl 
at Baal-hamon’ (Cant. vili. 11). ‘7 made me gar- 
dens and orchards flüt. * paradises”], and ] planted, 
trees in them of will kinds of frwits,’ even Pepper, 

“R. Abba bar Kahana said: * Solomon commanded 
sphits whom he sent to India to feich water for 
watering. "7 made ame pools nf water”: fish-ponds 
[r:ivn] wherewith to wuter a forest full of trees ; 
—tlis is the land of Israel; as it is written, “And 
the king put them in the house of the forest of 
Lebauon” (I Kiogs x. 17). “7 got me servants and 
maidens”; as it is written, “All the Nethinim, und 
the children of Solomon ’s servants, were tlıree Iun- 
dred ninety and two” (Neh. vil. 60). “I had sero- 
ants born in my house”; as it is written, “and those 
oficers provided vietual for Kiug Solomon . . . 
they lacked notbing ”’(1 Kings v. 7). 

“R. Hama bar Kaniva said: ‘At Solomon's table 
there were carrots [comp. Deut. R. i. 5] in summer 
and eucumbers in winter; they were caten throughout 
the year. “I ud great possessions af great und small 
cattlo”; as it is written (I Kings v. 8), “u-barburlın 
abusim.” Whatedocsthatmean? The scholars say, 
“ Animals from Barbary ” (Bapfapla] “I gatl- 
ercedme also silner and gold”; as it is written, * And 
tie king made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones” 
(I Kings x. 27). Is it possiblez—like he stoncs on 
the soads and in the yards, and they were not stolen? 
No, there were stongs eight and ten ells Jong. * And 
the peculiar Ireusure of kinys”; asit is written, * And 
all the kiugs of the earth sought the presence of, 
Solomon” (II Chron. ix. 28), —Ayam [lit. “and of 
the provinces”] is to beread n3»n [“tlie disputing 
woman”), that is, the Queen of Slieba, wlio dis- 
puted with him iu ber wisdom, and asked him ques- 
tions, and could not vanquish him; as it. is writien, 
“She eune to prove him with hard questions” (I 
Kings x. 1) “7 gat me men singern and women 
singers, und the delights af the sons of men," —baths 
(örpöcra) and meie aod female demons [Mw, nıw, 
taken jun the sense uf DY7W, “demons”] who heated 
then.” 

“R. Hiyya bar Nehaniahı said: ‘Did Seripture in- 
tend to muke us nequainted with Solomon’s wealth? 
It probably vefers only to the Torah: ©7 mude me 
great works”; as H is written, “And the tables 
were the work of God” (Ex. xxxil. 10). 4 burded 
me houses,” —those aresynagoguesand schoolhiousen. 
“I planted me vineyards,”—those are the rows of 
scholars, who sit iu ows [like vines] in the vine- 
yard. “I made mo gurdens and oreherds [1it. * pi 
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adises”}"—those are the grent mishunyot, such as 
{he mistnah of R. Jlyya Rabbah and that of R. 
Hoshainh Rabbah, and that of Bar Kappara. *7 
plante trees in them ap all Kinds «f Fruit ”—Unat 
is the Talmad, which is contained In them. “I 
mide me pwols of Wuter,"”—those are the derashot, 
“ Tnmuterthereäth he wood that bringeth forth trees," 


—those are the children who learn.” 
"R man said: * Thatisthe Talmud. * Fo wur 
ter therueith the acood that bringethforth trees,"—those 


are the scholars, “I got meserzantsand muidens,— 


those are the natious; as it is written, “And also 
upon the ser 
du 


uls aud upon the haudmaids in those 
s will I pour ont my spirik” (Joel iii. 2 [A. V. 
)). And in the Messianie time the nations shall be 
subjeet to Israel; as it is written in Isa. Ixi. Kl “And 
strangers shall stand aud feed your Nocks.” “ind 
T had sercants born [compauions] in my howse,"—thut 
is the Holy Ghost. “Also I had great possessions of 
grent and small cattle,"—tbose are tlıe sacritices: as 
is written, “From the cattle and sheep ye shall 
sacriice” (Lev.i.2, Hebr.). “I’gathered ine also sil- 
ver and gold,”—those are the words of the Tonılı; as 
it is written, “More 10 be dasirerlaretbey than gold” 
(P: “ And the peculiar treusure af Kings” ; 
as it is written, “By me kings reign” (Prov. vii 
15). mammom is to be read vn [*disputers"], 
—those are thescholars who dispute iu the Hahıkalt. 
“] gat me Men DW "—tlose are tlıe toseftas. 
"ind the delights,”—those are the haggadet, which 
are the delights of Beripture.” 

*R. Joshua b, Levi interpreted the passage as ve- 
g to Israel on its entry into ıhe country: *“Z 
"—“ When ye be come into tlıe 
land ofyourhabitations . . . aud will makea bumt 
offering . . . unto the Lord” (Num. av.2,9. *7 
builded me houses ”— “and houses full of all good 
things” (Deut, vi. 11). “I planted me vineyards,? 
neyards aud olive-trees which thou pluntedst 
nor” (ib.).” 

“Hadrlan the Accursed said to R. Joshua b, 
ITanauiol: “The Tora says: * A land wLlerein thou 
shalt cat bread without scarceness, tbou shalt not 
Inek anything in it” (3. vilt. 9). Can yon bring 
me three (hings that I ask for?’ * What are they? 
“Pepper, pheasauts [pnerance], and silk (prasa}.’ 
He brought pepper from Nizhanah, pheasants from 
Zaidan [Bidon], or, as another says, from “Akberi, 
and sillk from Gush Hulab. 

“R. Levisaid: ** 70 water therewith the wood that 
bringeth forth trees.” The land of Istael did not 
even lae e for arrows. “I got me serzunts und 
naidens,"—" And a mixed maltitude” (Ex. xit. 38). 
# And had serrants born In my house,’ —those are the 
Gibeonites, whom Joshua turned into heweisof wood 
and drawers of water (Josh. ix. 27). “I also kurz 
greut possessions of great and smull eattle, 
great multitude of cattie” (Num. 
yathered me also silver and gold”; 
“Fe brought them forth also with silver and gold 
(Ps. ow. 3N. “And the peenliar treasure af Kings 
and of the prorinces,”—that is the booty of Og and 
Midian, '” 

The Midrash Kohelet published by Solomon Bu- 
ber in the Midrash Zuta in 1994 is different from 
the work discussed here. It is probably merely au 


fei 
Made me great ac 


extraet with some additions. It is notewortly that 
the amthor of the Yalkut knew only this inidrash 
to Ecclesiustes, but in a more complete form than It 
is found in Ihe printed edition. 

Zunz, @. TI ed. pn. % 


1SSÜ, pp. 185 et ag} Mütter, 
Weis, Der, fü 


Theodor, in 
Vunseket So- 
Grannan, 


ünsche, Jürisch 


. Ins And eonnentaries 806 BERESUNT Ieab- 
Eralı (LAMENTATIONS) RABBATL, 


Balz 
ss IT. 
KOHEN (KOHANIM).. See Core. 
KOHEN ZEDEK, ABRAHAM. ce ArRa- 

am BEN Erzrair ma-Koums, 

KOHEN ZEDEK, JOSEPH. Sce ZEDEK, 


Joseru Kouen. 


KOHEN ZEDEK II. KAHANA BEN J0- 
SEPH: Gaon of Pumbedita fram 917 to 985. Im- 
mediately after his appointment he took measures 
to change the existing system in the division of the 
tevenues between the two schools of Sura aud Pum- 
bedita, Hitherto Sura had taken two-thirds, and 
Pumbedita one-third, of the totat revenue, Kohen 
Zedek opposed this division on {he ground that 
Pumbedita was at that time tie more prominent 
and had the greater number of pupils, and was, 
therefore, under henvier expense than Sura. The 
coptroversy resulted in favor of Kohen Zeiek, it 
being deeided that au equal division of the Income 
should thenceforth be inade between the two schwols, 

Kohen Zedek suecceded ulso iu protecting the ju- 
terests of Pumbedita against the schemes ol’ tie 
ilarch Mar 19. It had been the custom toassigu 
the ineome from Chorazan to Puimbedita, wDich 
was bound, in return, to provide the Jewish com- 
inunitiesof that provinee witihoflicers. Mar "Ukbn, 
already unpopular, attemptei to secure possession of 
these revenucs for himself, but the atteinpt cost him 
his position. Kohen Zedek’s infuential friends, Ne- 
tirn, his sons.and Joseph ben Phineas bis son-in-uw. 
(sce on them A. Harkavy in the “Berliner Fest- 
schrift,” pp. St et seq.), induced the court of Dag- 
dad to bauish Mar ‘Ukba to Kermansbalı. His poetic 
talents, however, wou him a renewal of the favor of 
the calif, but the strong opposition to him brought 
about his second banishment. 

When the post of exilarch had been yacant five 
yeuıs, and tIıo question of Mar “Ukba’s suecessor 
began to be considered, the appointment of his 
nephew, David lb. Zakkai, proved generully accept- 
able, But altough the whole college of Sur ar- 
knowledged him as exilarch, Kohen Zedek refused 
to recoginze him, on the ground that he was a relt- 
tive of Mar ‘Ukba. Davkl b. Zakkat theu declared 
Kohen Zedek’s position vacant, aud appoinlel Mo- 
basser b. Kimoi as gaon iu his place (918). Only 
part of the college of Pumbedita reinuined faithful 
to their old head, the rest going over to Mebasser. 
The telious straggle beiween David b. Zakkai and 
Kohen Zedck wasänally settled by the blind Nissim 
Naharwani; he went to the hutter late at night and 
persuaded him to become reconeiled to tlie exilarch, 
who then recogntzed him as kuwful gaon. 

Such is the nceountof Kohen Zedek’s Hfeas given 
by Nathan ha-Babli (in the Alimaaz Ohroniele, in 
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Med. Jew. Chron,” ii.), which is followed by Grütz 
and Weiss. The letter of Sherira Gaon, on theother 
band, wliich is followed by Abraham ibn Daud (*M. 
I. 0” i. 40, 68), makes Kohen Zedek’s public 
career much shorter, and contrudiets in many re- 
spects the accounts of the other authorities. She- 
rira's version begins will the election of Mebasser 
to the gaonate. After the deatlı of Yenudai bar 
Samuel, non of Pumbedita (917), the college se- 
lected Mebasser beu Kimoi as his suecessor (918). 
The exilarch David ben Zukkai, however, refused 10 
recognize him and chose Kohen Zedek as guon iu 
opposition to him. A struggle naturally ensued 
between David b, Zakkai and Mebasser and his 
Ppupils, endiug finally iu the reconciliation of the 
exilarch and the gaon (92%). After the deatlı of 
Mebasser (926) his pupils wentover to Kohen Zedck, 
who thenceforth until bis death in 985 was sole 
and ackoowledged gaon. The fact that Kohen Zedck 
was not independent, as Nathan ha-Babli seems to 
‚gest, and Urat his importance depended on David 
vd. Zakkai's favor, agrees with the fact that: in the 
‚ eontroversy of the exilarch with Saadia over a case 
of inheritanee, Kohen Zedek unbesitating'y sub- 
scribed to David b. Zakkai’s decision, while Sandla 
vefused to do so. Accordiug to J. Halevy, whose 
stütements are made on the authority of Sherira’s let- 
ter, the disputewitlMar“Ukbe concerning the incoıne 
from Chorazan, of which Natlan ha-Babli speaks, 
was not botween “Ukba and this Kohen Zeick of 
Pumbedita, but involved an enrlier gaon of Bura, 
Kohen Zedek b. Abfınat (345), No responsa fron: 
‚Kohen Zee Kahana b. Josepli have bocn piesorved, 
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ee KAUFMANN: Rabbi and thcolo- 
gian; bom iu Fürth, Bavaria, May 10, 1843; a de- 
scendaut. of a family of rabbis. He received his 
rabbinieal training at Hassfurt, Höchberg near 
Würzburg, Mayence, Altona, and at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (under Sumson Raphael Hirsch), and his 
university training at Munich, Berlin, Leipsic, aud 
Erlangen (Pl.D. 1869; his thesis, “Der Segen Jn- 
eob’s,” was one of the earliest Jewish essuys in the 
field of the higher Biblical eritieism, and its radieal 
character bad the effect of closing to him tho Jewish 
pulpit in Germany). Abraham GEIGER, to whose 
“Zeitschrift” Kohler beeame a contributor at an 
carlyage, strongly infiuenced his career and directed 
his steps to America. In 1869 he accepted a eall to 
the pulpit of the Beth-Ei congresation in Detroit; 
in 1871 he beeame vabbi of the Sinai congregation 
in Chicago. In 1879 he succeeded his father-in-law, 
ou, as rabbi of Tenplo Beth-El, New 
law, Einil G. Hirsch, he- 
coming his successor ja Chicago. Feb. 28. 1903, he 
was elected to the presideney of Hebrow Union Col- 
lege, Cineinnati. 

From the time of his arrival in America, Kohler 
actively espoused the eause of Reform Judatsm; he 
was one of the youngest members of the Philadel- 
pbin Jewish Rabbinieul Conference of 1868, aul in 
1885 he eonvened tlie Pittsburg Rabbinien] Confer- 
ence, which adopted the so-called “Pittsburg Plat- 


form,” on which Reform Judaism in America stands. 
While in Chicago he introdueed Sunday lectures 
as supplementary to the regular Sabbath service, 
Kohler served for many years as president of the 
New York Board of Ministers, and isat present hon- 
orary president of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis. He waseditor-in-chief of the“ Sabbath 
Visitor,” a Jewish week]y for the young, from 1881 
to 1982, and of “The Jewish Reformer,” a weekly 
devoted to the interests of Reform Judaism, in 1886. 
He has for a number of years been deeply interested 
in the “Jewish Chautaugqua” movement. Shortly 
before his departure from New York in 1903 he de- 
}ivored a series of six lectures at the Jewish Theo- 
logieul Semninary on * Apocryphal Literature.” 
Kohler has been always an active and prolific 
eontributor to the Jewish and Semitic scientific 
press, European and American; among the period- 
icals to which he has most frequentiy contributed 
seientificarticles are Geiger’s “ Zeitschrift,” the jour- 
nal of the German Oriental Society, * Hebraica,” 
the “Jewish Quarterly Review,” the “Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judentbums,” the * Jewish Times,” the 
“American Hebrew,” “Menorah Montlily,” *Zeit- 
geist,” and“ Unity.” Among bis published seieutißie 
studies and lectures are; *On Capital Punishment ” 
(1369); “The Soug of Songs” (1877); * Backwards 
‚or Forwards,” a series of Iectures on Reform Judaism 
(1885); “ Ethical Basisof Judaism” (1887); “Oluurch 
and Synagogue in Their Mutunl Relations” (1889); 
“A Guide to Instruction in Judaism ” (1809), Healso 
edited the German collected writings of David Ein- 
horn (1880). 
Bipiograrır: Who Who in Amerten, 1904: Markens, 
Ti Hehnene in America, up, jerican Jeatish 


: American, 
Feaı "he American Hehrei, N al: 
Leun Uthner, in Pic Jewist Erponent, March 19. 


KOHLER, MAX J.: American lawyer; Bo 
at Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1871; son of Kaufmann 
Kohler: educated at the College of the City of 
iew York (B.8. 1890) and at Columbia Law School 
(M.A. 1891, aud LL.B. 1898). From 1894 to 1898 
he was assistant United States distriet attorney in 
New York eity, and, though a Democrat, was ap- 
pointerlspecial United States distriet attorney by the 
Republican administration in 1898, a position Which 
hc held for a year. He was admitied to practise 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1902. 

Kohler is occasional leeturer to the Y. M. H. A. 
of Philadelphin and the Jewisl Chautaugua Society, 
and isa frequent contributor to tle Jewish press. 
Hecdited Charles P. Daly’s “ Settlement of fie Jews 
in North America” (New York, 1809), and is the 
author of “Rebecca Franks: an American Jewish 
Belle of the Last Century ” (ib. 1894), of a pamphlet 
on Chinese exelusion legislation, and of the chapter 
eutitled “Jews and Judaism im Anıerien” in Halli- 
day and Gregory's “The Church in America and Its 
Baptism of Fire” (30. 1896). Hehas contributed also 
to the publications of the American Jewish Histor- 
ical Society, of which he is a secretary. R 


KOHN, ABRAHAM: Austrian rabbi; bar 
Jan. 1, 1807, av Zuluzan, Bohemin; died at Lem- 
berg, Galicia, Sept. 7,1848. In 1828 he entered the 
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University of Prague, where be applied hinsel® to 
philosophy, while devoting his spare time to rab- 
binical studies. Iu Juiy, 1833, he was called as 
rabbi to Hohenems, Vorarlberg, where he semaiued 
for eleven years. Besides organizing various char- 
itable societies, he greatly Improved the edueational 
facilities for tie young, and introdueed many whote- 
some reforms into the publieservice. In May, 184, 
he accepted the rabbinate of Lemberg. -Here in a 
comparatively short time heopened a well-cquipped 
* Normalschule” oE which he was the superintendent, 
dedicated a new temple, abolished many olıl abuses, 
and did not rest until the degrading tax on kasher 
meat and Sabbath eandles, imposed upon the Jewish 
community by the government, was removed, 

But while the better clement rallied about him, 
the enemies-of culture and progress were actively 
engugel in embiltering his life and in wudermining 
his growiug popularity. Inpelled by unbounded 
favatieism, aud eucouruged by the lawless condi- 
tions prevailing in 1848, they finally concocted a 
plan to take Kohu’s life. On Sept. 6, 1948, a mun, 
bired by tlıe fanatical clique, entered Kohn’s kitchen 
and poisoned the dinner. While the other members 
of his family recovered, Kolm aud his youngest 
child died the followiogday. A wearisome trinl en- 
sund; but for sone unknown reasons it was sup- 
pressed. 

Kohn contributed articles on various subjects 
(e.g., on Jewish mourning customs and ou music for 
the holy days) to Geiger’s“ Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” 
ül. and iv. 


BIRLIORRAPRT: Alle. Zeit. des Tud. 1849. mp. 212 et sen.: 
Kanes Fesehuirunn 43 Jakob K Zehen ind, Wirken 
Abrahanı Kohns, Länbere, 1; Schreiher, Zteforned 
Zudatom and Is Ploneare, Dr, 16 ct sog, Spokane Falls, 
Wash, 1892: Gothiif Kobn, Ahrakam Kotn um Lichte 

ar Vesehehtafarschung. Yawarslsmow, 188, 5.8 

. Gr. 


es (KAHANA), DAVID: Russian arche- 
ologist and Hehrew writer; boru at Odessa in 1938. 
De received u rabbinie education; but at the uge of 
fourteen he took up the study of medieval litera- 
ture and modern languages, and soon afterward, his- 
tory and archeology. Of his eaıly essays those on 
fossit anfınals (“ Ha-Meliz,” 1866), on the life of 
Rabbi Solomon Bennet (2. 1869), and on the Mes- 
sinie movement au the origin of Hasidism (“Tla- 
Shahar,” 1873-75) may be especially mentioned. 
Lately le has contributed to “IIa-Shiloah.” 

Kohn was editor of the Ahiusaf edition of Abra- 
ham ibn Erra’s“ Diwan” (1894), as well as of Jacob 
Fanden’s eurious autobiography and various other 
important works. He was also the Arst to attack 

v m ofthe Bihliealtext, aud todefend 
fasorab. Besidesthe worksalready mentioned, 
he has published: *Mehlsere Kohelet ben Dawid” 
(Wilna, 1880), a historico-critical introduction to Ihe 
Book of Ecelesiastes; * Masoret Seyag le-Mikra,” in 
defeuse of the Masorah against tie hypereritieism 
of moderu exegeles (1880); “Or we-Hoslek” (Ya- 
toslav, 1887). 

BinLioggarım ; Abiasar, 1895; Stonschz, La Renaisanee de 


lu Littrature Hobraique, D. 1 
ILR. 
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studie law in Budapest. In 1890 he attracted gen- 
eral attention by his essay “ Gabonu Hatärklötizlet,” 
on buying graiu on margiv, which was erowned by 
the Huugurian Academy of Sciences. In 1893 he 
was elected member of the academy’s commission of 
political eeonomy. In 1896 le Magyarized his uame, 
changing it to “Pap.” 

Kohn’s works include: “Az Olasz Valnta Tör- 
tönete” (189%), on the history of the Italian Valuta; 
“Adök Reformjäröl” (1894), om tax reform (both of 
these works were erowned by the Hungarian Acnd- 
emy); “A Telepites Kerdöse” (18%); "Kvöta, 
Vämszövotseg Bauk” (1897); "A Magyar Agrär- 
mozgalom” (1897); “Az Allaıni Zärszämadäs Jaga” 
sem. 


BinLiosRaruy: Pallas Lex 
Ei 
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KOHN, GABRIEL BEN REUBEN IS- 
RAEL: Hungarian Talmudist; bom at Vagujlcly 
about 1765; died at Rechnitz Dee. 29, 1850, where 
he became rabbi in 1822. The fumily adopted the 
name of Engelsmann. Kolm was strietly Ortho- 
dos, and oppused to tlie slightest change of ritunl 
usago, as, for instance, the rcmoval of the alme- 
mar from the center of the synagogue (“ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1847, pp. 545, 65%). He wrote: ““Ene 
Yisracl,” in two parts: (1) “Me’or “Euayiın” 
(Vieuna, 1822), annotations to Baba Batra and She- 
bn‘ot; and (2) “Pene Moshe” (id. 1825), to Hullin; 
*Derashot Gabri” (Frankfort-on-tle-Oder, 1826), in 
two parts: (u) thirty-two derashot; and (#) “ Teshu- 
bot Gabri,” tbirtysseven vresponsn; “Geburat 
Adonai” (Krotoschiu, 1835), a commentary on the 
Passover Haggadah, with a German translation. 
meng his disciples was Abrahnm Praczex, acting 
“Landesrabbiner ” of Moravia. 

BIBLIOGHAPIY;; Tensacnb, Opa harSerarin., pp; D3 121, 403 
1. Bil ; Sreinsehnelder, Cal. 1008 


Ballon Cat. Hebr. Bote Brit. At 
D 8 Man. 


KOHN, JAKOB: Austrian jurist; bom Dec. 24, 
1847, in Papa, Hungary; died at Vienna Tan. 20, 
1902. Hestudied jurisprudense at the University 
of Vienna, and entered the service of the govern- 
ment in 1872. On Sept. 7, 1894, Kolm was ap- 
pointed “ Landesgerichtsrath” atthe Vienna Landes- 
gericht for civil cases, aud Te held the oflce until 
his death. Kolm was the first Jewish “Raths- 
sekretär” aud “ Landesgerichtsrath” in Austria. Ile 
assisted in founding the Ocsterreich-Israelitische 
Union, the first Jewish political goeiety in Vienna, 
and was for [ourteen years its viec-prosident. 

Ss LY. 

KOHN, JOEL BEER: Russian writer; bom 
ab Volozhin 1816; died in Wilna Nov. 17, 1871. He 
transinted Fenclon’s * Les Aventuresde Tölemaque ” 
into Hebrew, under the title *Kebod Eiolim” 
ii, Königsberg, 1851; books ift.-xi., 
wrote n biography of Aösop and trans- 
aterl some of his fables into Hebrew under the title 
“Hayye Asnf” (Warsaw, 1859); and eomposed a 
double commentary un Yalkut (Wilna, 1864). 


BipLiosrapny: Zeitlin, Kiryat Sefer, p. 177: Benjacob, Dzar 
Iu-Sefartu. Db. 10. 206; Zedner, Cal. Hohn Ben Bi 
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KOHN, MAIER: Hazzan in Munich, Bavaria; 
born toward the close of the eighteenth century. 
He was the predeeessor of Solomon Naumbourg, 
afterward chief enutor of Puris, Kohn has the dis- 
tinction of hayibg been the first in Gerninny to abelish 
the irregular singing of hazzau and the “meshor- 
rerim ” (male choir) and to snbstitute therefor a more 
modern musical service, Numerous traditional chants 
collected and harmonized by him were published to- 
gether with enmpositions of non-Jewish composers 
under the title “Münchner Syuagogengesänge”" 
(1839). They had become popular in Bayarla jong 
before their publication. The music was printed 
from right t6 left in order to enable the author to 
supply the texts#n the original Hebrew characters. 


BiRLIOGRAPIY: I. Singer, Ueber Entwicklung des Synage- 
TEngesungen. 
5 A. Kar. 


KOHN, MESHULLAM SOLOMON. See 
Coun, MesnuLLam SoLoNoN. 

KOHN, SAMUEL: Huugarian rabbi and au- 
thor; born at Baja, Hungary, Sept. 21, 1841; grand- 
son of the rnbbi of that place, Götz Schwerin Kohn; 
educated at. the gymnasium in his nativecity, and 
at the Jowisl theologicalserninary and the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. In 1866 he was called as rabbi 
to Budapest, where he was the first to introduce 
sermons in the Hungarian language. He was ono 
of the founders nnd for a long time president of 
tie Hungarian Literary Society. Since 1898 Kolm 
has leeturedl on homiletics in the rabbinical school 
at Budapest. 

Kolw is a prolißo writer. His published works 
include; “Der Prophet Elijah in der Legende,” 
Brostau, 1863; * De Pentateucho Samarituuo Ejusque 
eum Versionibus Autiquis Nexu,” Leipsic, 1865; 
“Samaritanische Studien: Beiträge zur Samari- 
tanischen Pentsteuch -Uebersetzung und Lexico- 
graphic,” Breslan, 1868; “ Wie Haben Wir Unsere 
Emaneipation Aufzufussen?” Pest, 1869; “ Zsina- 
gögni Szönoklatok,” a collection of TTungarian ser- 
mons, Budapest, 1875; *Zur Sprache, Literatur, 
und Dogmatik der Samaritaner,” Leipsie, 1875; 
“Die Hebrüischen Handschriften des Ungarischen 
National-Museums zu Budapest” (Hungarian aud 
German), Budapest, 1977; “Mordechni ben Hillel, 
Sein Leoben, und Seine Schriften, Nebst 6 Bisher 
Unedirten Hebräischen Beilagen” (repriuted from 
“Monatsschrift”), Breslau, 1878; “ Heber Rütfor- 
risolk 6 Adatok Magyarorszig Törtinelmthez,” on 
Hebrew sources and data of Hungarian history, 
Budapest, 1881; * A Zsidök Törtönete Magyaroı 
gon,” fiist partof a history of the Jews in Hungary, 
tb. 1884; “A Szorabatosok, Törtönetük, Dogmatik- 
Ajulk &s Trodalmuk,” on Ihe history, dogmatics, and 
literature of the Sabbatarians, in Hungarian, 2. 
1889; in German, Leipsit 1894; “Kohn Schwerin 
Götz Bajai es Bäcsmegyei Förabbi Elete &s Korraj; 
on the lifeand times of Götz Schwerin Kohn, Buda- 
pest, 1860. 

Kohn edited with M. Kayserling “ Die Ungarisch- 
‚che Wochenschrift,” 25. 1871; he also wrote the 
arlickes on the Jows, tlıeir history and literature, in 
the Hungarian eneyclopedia “ Pallas.” Me has been 
a frequent eontributor to the leading Hebrew, Ger- 
inan, and Hungarian periodicals, and has also pub- 


lished various addresses delivered on special ocea- 
sions, among them being: “Gedächinisrede auf 
Dr. W. A. Meisel,” 22. 1868; “Rede bei Enthüllung 
des Meisel-Deukmals,” id. 1868; “ Was Haben die 
Jüngsten Vorgänge Innerhalb der Ungarischen 
Judenheit zu Bedeuten?” zD. 1870; “Die Beiden 
Gotteswege, Gedächtnisrede auf Dr. Z. Frankel,” 
30. 1875; funcral orations (in Hungarian) of Franz 
Deäk, ©. 1876, and Cröinteux, db. 1850. 
Bistiosraruy: Pullas Lex. 
8. 


aMK. 

KOHN, SAMUEL: Russian phyeician: hornat 
Zuagory, government of Kovuo, Feb. 11, 1868. 
After be had studied Talmud under private tutors, 
Kohn attendet the gymnasium at Libau, Courland, 
and was graduated from the University of Dorpat 
as doctor of medicine. Kohn has coutributed to 
“Ha-Meliz ” many articles ou medical subjeets, In 
1902 he published in “ Hu-Meassef.” u supplement 
to “Ha-Meliz,” an article entitled “Ha-Rofe,” on 
te physician jn {he written and oral law. He 
wrote, besides, a work entitled “Ob Berit” (Oracow, 
1908), on the history of eircumeision from Abraham 
to the present time. This is the first work of its 
kind in Hebrew having a seientifie value and in 
which eireuneision is treated at length. 

Kohn is now (1004) practising as a physician at 
Velizh, government of Vitebek. 

m.n. 


B. Eı. 
KOHN, SOLOMON: Austrian glietto poet; 
born March 8, 1825, ut Prague. He studied philos- 
opby and mathematies at the university in that eit; 
(194446), and then entered into business with his 
father, who was a wool-merchant, Ilis first story, 
entitled “Gabriel,” appeared over the inftials “B. 
K.” in 1852 in *Sippurim,” Altbough full of exag- 
geration and improbabilities, the strong color and 
passionate movement of the narrative, and the rarity 
of Jewish stories at the time, caused it to be trans- 
iated in the Jewish papers of many lunds. An 
English translation, which appearel in the Tauch- 
nitz series, made the antlıor's name known in 
England and America; a second edition in German 
(3 vols.) was published at Jena in 1875. Thus it 
came about tlıat Kohn was introduced into the liter- 
ary world as “the author of ‘ Gabriel,’ " although 
his later works are better and raore Jewish. Iris 
eurious fact that “Gabriel” was read in Germany 
mostly in its English garb without the name of the 
author becoming known. Koln seeured his copy- 
vyight twenty years after the first publication of his 
work, His gheito stories have always been the 
best and most truthfully draw of all his won 
these have appeared in periodienls (e.g., in the * Jar 
elit." Mayence) and as independent bonks, The 
following of his stories may be mentioned: *Dich- 
terhonorar”; “Der Retter”; “ Bilder aus dem Alten 
Prager Ghetto”; “Die Starken”; and the longer 
romauces, “Ein Spiegel der Gegenwart,” 3 vols., 
Jena, 1875; “ Die Silberne Hochzeit.” Leipsic, 18$ 
“Prager Ghettobilder,” iD. 1884; “Neuc Ghettobil- 
der,” id. 1886; “ Des Stadt-Schreibers Gast,” 1886; 
* Gerettele Ehre,” ö. 1886; * Ein Deutscher Minister,” 
©. 1890; “ Der Lebensretter und Andere Erzählung- 
en,” Berlin, 1893; “ Fürstengunst,” ö6. 1894; “Ein 
Dentscher Kaufmann,” his chief work, Zurich, 1894. 
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Though bis mereantile earcer was only tempo- 
successful, Kolm is personally respeeted and 
1ecognized asa literary power. For more (han forty 
years he has been chosen to serve on the presiding 
board of the Prague congregation, 

The aged poet still publishes short stories, one of 
the Iatest of which is “ Jose Singer,” in the * U 
calendar, Vienma, 1903. 

Bistiograrnr: Meyers Konversalions-Lezikon. 

8. A. Kr. 

KOHN, TOBIAS: American merchant and sülk- 
manufueturer; born at Prague, Bobemia; died at 
‚Hartford, Conn., 1898. He einigrated to America 
as a result of the revolution of 1843-19. Kolm was 
a manufacturer of silk braid, and he took part of 
his machiuery with him. He first settled in New 
York, but removed to Hartford, Conn., and by the 
year 1858 had estublished a good business there. 
He soon occupiel an entire block (which came to be 
kuowa as the “Kohn block ”) with his braid-works, 
and during all this time was experimenting cou- 
stautly with silk-weaving, then an absoltte novelty 
in the United States. In 1859 he wove the ürst piece 
of silk goods produced by a loom in that country. 

Kohu devised machinery and methods of his 01 
which at first he did not proteet; but between 1865 
auıl 1868 he took out several patents, and his suc- 
eess had great inuence in establisling the silk-in- 
Anstry in Paterson, N. J., where some of his in 
ventions were used, Family misfortunes afterward 
depleteil his fortunc and Sndened his later life, 

A D. Bi. 


KÖHNE, KARL: German jnrist and econonist; 
borw at Dauzig March 21, 1863. Since 1603 he has 
been privatıdocent in commercial amd techni 
law at the technical higb school at Charlottenburg, 
neur Berlin. He is the author of: “ Geschlechtsver- 
bindungen der Unfreien nach Fränkischen Recht,” 
Breslau, 1858; *Der Ursprung der Stadtverfassung 
in Worms, Speyer und Mainz,” zb. 1890; “Das 
Hansgrafenamt: Ein Beitmg zur Gesch. der Kauf- 
manmsgenosseuschnften und der Behördenorganisa- 
tion,” Berlin, 1898; “Die Arbeitsorduung vom 
Staudpuakte der Vergleichenden Rechtswissen- 
schaft,” Stuttgart, 1901; “Die Arbeitsorduungen 
im Deutschen Gewerberecht,” Berlin, 1901; 
Recht der Miihle bis zum Ende der Karolingerz. 
1904. Together with Richard Schröder, be edited 
we first part of the “Oberrheinische Stadtrechte.” 

L.La. 

KOHNER, MORITZ: Founder of the Deutsch- 
Isrmelitische Gemeindebund: born at Neuern, Bo- 
hemia, April 4, 1818; died March 21 7. Destined 
for a mercantile career, he entered the business house 
of Samson D. Fleischt of Leipsie, with which he re- 
mained until he established a business of his own. 
In 1808 he was elected president of the Jewish eom- 
mwuity, and in 1874 he took his satin tie munfeipal 
couneil, being the first Jew to enter that body. 

Kolıner’s interest in Judaism induced him to found 
iu 1869 tiıe Deutsch-Israclitische Gemeindebund, 
wbich be dixected as president until his death. 
BIRTIOGRAPY: Allg, Zeit. des Tud. xt. 240; Dttheunnen; 

tum Düutsch-Israelitischen Gemeindeiund, Ko. 4, pp. 


er 8 
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KOHUT, ADOLPH: German writer; born 
Nor. 10, 1848, at Mindszent, Hungary; brother of 
Alexander Konur. For three years he attended the 
Jewish Theologieal Seminary in Breslau. He then 
studied philosophy, iiteraturc, and Oriental hun- 
guagesat the university in that eity, and obtained 
his Ph.D, degree at Jeua fu 1877. Mennwliile he 
was actirv joumalistie work, becoming the ed- 
itor suecessively of the *Berliner Zeitung,” the 
“Breskuuer Nachrichten,” the “Düsseldorfer Zei- 
tung,” tlıe ‚bleswig - Holsteinische Tageblatt” 
(Kiel), the “ Tribun ” (Berlin), tlie “ Orchester,” the 
ried,” and tlıe * Kieler Nachrichten.” 

In Düsseldorf and Dresden he was appointed mu- 
sienl and dramatie eritie of the two lendiug dailies. 
He published a “History of the Dresdener Hot- 
theater” as well as a long series of biogmplıi 
monographs, on Rossfnf, Meyerbeer, Auber, Rubin- 
stein, Weber, and otlıers. Several of the monographs 
were issued by the publishers Reclam of Leipsic, 
in their Universalbibliothek. Iu addition to these, 
he published many voluneson musicaland Aramatie 
eritieism. TIe edited a volume of Weber’s unpub- 
lished letters; wrote the standard biography of the 
poet Theodor Körner (now used as a text-book in 
many of tlıe German high schools); issue several 
volnmes of biography denling with princes and 
statesmen, notably on Bismarck and Emperor Will- 
jam I.; and published several volumes of transla- 
tions from the Hungarian, especially the works of 
the Hungarian national poct Alexander Petöfy. Ho 
published also eritienl editions of a number of Ger- 
mau classies. 

While editor of the * Berliner Zeitung,” his atti- 

tnde toward Bismarck and the government was so 
aggressively antagonistie that on Sept. 13, 1894, he 
was expelled from Prussin, remaining in eompara- 
tive obseurity in Dresden until his pardon was 
granted im 1559. Eimperor Franeis Joseph couferred 
upon him the Cross of Mexit, with the Crown, for 
his services to Hungarian literature, and ia 189% 
made him Knight of the Order of Francis Joseph, 
Kohut was ıcceutly eleeted a member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Budapest, and for many years 
was president of the German-Hungarian Society in 
Berlio. 

Besides publishing more than 200 books and mon- 
ographs, Kohut has been a freguent contributor to 
the literary periodicals of Germany, Hungary, and 
America. Öf his worksof Jewish interest may be 
mentioned the following: “Alexander von Hum- 
boldt und das Judenthum,” Leipsic, 1871; *Die 
Goldenen Worte der Bibel.” id. 1873; “Was Lehrt 
die Bibel über den Gehorsum Gegen Staat und Obrig- 
keit?” Düsseldorf, 1875; “Aus Meiner Rheinländ- 
ischen Mappe,” 5. (containing many pages on 
Heine); “Heinrich Heine und die Frauen,” ib; 
“Moses Mendelssohn und Seine Familie,” Dresden, 
1836; several volumes on Ferdinand Lassalle; 
“Gesch. der Deutschen Juden,” Berlin, 189 De- 
rühmte Israelitische Männer und Frauen,” 2 vols., 
Leipsie, Reudnitz, 1900-1. The two last-named 
works comprise about 1,750 pages, and contain & 
vast amount of historical and biographical material, 
somewhat unsystematically put together and not 
always reliable, but, nevertheless, valuable, They 
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are of particular interest beenuse of the great num- 
ber of photographs and other illustrative matter, 
brought together for the first time, from sources 
either unknown or not readily accessible. 

His wife, Elizabeth Kohut Mannstein, is a 
noted singer, and was for many years “ Hofopern- 
siüngerin” iu Dresden. His son, Oswald Kohut, 
is au author and joumalist. 

Biptiosrarirr: Meines, Dor Dor we-Hakaman, 9.9, 

Cracow, 1890: Das Geistige Berlin, p. 230. 

8 6A.K, 

KOHUT, ALEXANDER (known in Hebrew 
literature as pp): Rabbi and Orientalist; born 
Apıtl 22, 1942, at Felegyhaza, Hungary; died May 
25, 1894, in Now York. He beiongeil to a family 
of rabbis, the most noted among them being R. 
Isracl Palota (Wr), his great-graudfatber, R. 
Amran (called “The Gaon,” died in Safed, Palestine, 
where he had spent the last years of his life), aud 
R. Hayyiın Kitssee (nysp), Yabbi in Erza, who was 
his great-granduncle. The last-named was tbe au 
thor of several rabbinie works (Reines, “Dor Dor 
wo-Lakamaw,” p. 94, note). 

Kohut's father, Jacob Kohut, was n great lin- 
guist, and was well versed in rabbinie literature. 
He was so poor that he could not aforıl to send his 
son to (lie village school. Tliere being vo Hebrew 
school (“leder”) in his native town, Alexander 
reached his eighth yenr withont having learned even 
the rudiments of Hebrew or Hungarian, Ata very 
tender age, while selling his mother’s tarts in the 
market-place, he was kilnaped by Gipsies, because 

of his extraordivary beaui His 
Early family soon removed 10 Kecskemet, 
Training. where Kohut received his Hrst instruc- 
tion. He attended the gymnasium and 
at thesame time studied Talmud with an oldscholar, 
Reb Gershom Lövinger. In his fifteeuth ycar, 
while trying to decipler some foreign words in the 
Talmud with tbe aid of Landau’s Dietionary, he 
conceived tlie plan of writing a complete lexicon of 
the Talmud, not having found the etymology of 
many words in Landau (ses the autobiographical 
sketch of Kohut in the “ American Hebrew,” 1890; 
and in Reines, 2.e. p. 06). 

After finishing te gymnasjum course in Kecske- 
met. he removedlto Budapest. Anxious to continue 
his rabbintcal studies, he went to Breslau. In 1805 
he received a call to the rabbinate of Tarnowitz, 
Upper Silesia. He then spent another year in Bres- 
lau, devoting his time to Oriental philology and 
Semities. During the previous year he reecived his 
Ph.D. degree from the University ot Leipsie, his dis- 
sertation being * Ueber die Jüdische Angelogie und 
Dacmonologie in Ihrer Abhängigkeit vom Parsis- 
mus.” The essay was published by the“ Deutsche 
Norgenlündische Gesellschaft ” in 1866, it being the 
first Jewish work issued under the guspiees of that 
society. Heobtained his rabbinieal diploma in 1867. 
It was in 1864 that he began to colleet materials for 
a critical edition of tbe *‘Aruk”of Nathan ben Je- 
hiel. In 1867 he was called to the rabbinate of Stuhl- 
weissenburg, Hungary. Baron Joseph von Eötvös, 
the famons Hungarian poet and novelist, and after- 
ward *Cnltusminister,” appointed him superiurend- 
ent. of all the schooks in the county, this being tlie 


first time that such a position had been tendered to a 
Jew. The Congress of Jewish notables held in Buda- 
pest in 1868appofnted Kobut itssecretary. Notaple 
among his literary labors falling tu this period is his 
study entitled “Etwas über die Moral und Abfas- 
sungszeit des Buches Tobias,” originally published. 
in Geiger’s “ Jüd. Zeit.” vol, x., several monographs 
in the “Z.D. M.G.” wiich developed his original 
thesis concerning Persian inßuence on Judaism, and 
his “Kritische Beleuchtung der Persischen Penta- 
teuch-Uebersetzung des Jakob ben Joseph Tavus” 
(Leipsie, 1871). Among his iterary remaiusare to be 
found mat ls for a eritical edition of the Persian 
text of this version. Iu 1872 he was elected chief 
rabbi of Fünfkirchen, Hungary, remainiag there 
eight years. By this time bis reputation as a Hun- 
garian orator Ind spread so far that many noted 
statesmen and church diguitaries came to hear him 
from distant towns. 

About 1873 Kohut began t0 compfle his Dielion- 
ary of the Talınud, entirely in German, encouraged 
by the promise of a Christian nobleman to bear all 
costsof publication. Hehad proceeded asfar asthe 

tliird letter of the alphabet when he 

Talmud found that the work was ussuming 
Dictionary. such gigantic proportions as to pre- 

elude the possibility of its being con- 
ned within the projeeted Hinits. Arduous as the 
merely mechanical Jabor of copying the manuseript 
was, be rewrote what he had written, intendivg to 
publish the original text of the old *“Aruk,” with a 
German commentary. On the advice of Zunz and 
Buber, however, who argued that the “‘Aruk,” be- 
ing a national classic, ouglit to be compiled in He- 
brew tlhroughout, he again rewrote the work in tlıat 
language, the Jabor of copying oceupying two more 
years. It is this trait of mutiring patience, which 
scorned all obstacles, that made the publication of 
vol. i., in 1878, possible. His Meecenas, in the mean- 
time, had died, and Kohut was left to bear the bur- 
den of expense alone, save for tlıe subvention of the 
Academy of Sciences in Vienna and ofsthe Cultus- 
ministerium fn Berlin. He called his work * Arnech 
Completum” or “Arul ha-Shalem,” and its pro- 
Auction oeeupfed twenty-five years of his life. The 
first four volumes were printed during bis residence 
in Hungary, and the Jast four during his sojourn in 
America, covering a peiod of fourtcen years 
(Vieuva, 1878-92); the supplement appearing from 
a New York press; and the whole work aggregating 
more than 4,000 double-column pages. Seven man- 
useripts of the “'Aruk ” were used by the editor ia 
determining the etymology of the words, and count- 
less doubtful and corrupted passages in the Talmud 
were thus corrected and restored. Kohut identified 
in an claborate special study (printed in tie supple- 
ment) the often unackuowiedged sources of Nathan 
ben ‚Tehiel's informalion, though everywhere defend- 
ing him against the churge of plagiarism. The 
*‘Aruk” has been justly characterized us one of the 
monmments of Hebrew literature. 

In 1889 Kohut was calleil to Grosswardein, Hun- 
gary, where Iıe remained until 1884, Wille tiere 
he published (1881) *A Szid6k Törtnete, a Biblia 
Befejezäsctöt a Jelenkorig” (mtroduced into many 
schools in Hungary as a text-bouk), and translated 
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the eutire Bible into Hungarian. Partof the manu- 
seript was, however, lost, and the work never ap- 
peared in print. At Grosswardein he became ac- 
quainted with Koloman von Tiszs, prime minister 
of Hungary, who, hearing him speak at a national 
gathering of notables, was so carried away by his 
ologuence tlıat he cause him to be called to the 
Hungarian parlinment as representative of the 
Jews. 

In 1885 Kohnt was elected rabbi of Congregation 
Ahavath Chesed in New York. His arrival io the 
Vnited States was the signal for rallying the con- 
servative forcesof American Jew! and it was not 
long before he was bitterly assailed by the radical 

& series of leetures on * Ethics of the Fathers,” 
he first partof which was printed in book forın 
(New York, 1885), clearly set forth his conservatism ; 
and so marked was this attitude and the influenceit 
had upon the public mind that the leaders of Reform 
felt called upon to Institute the memorable Pitts- 
burg Conference (see COXFERENCES, RABBISICAL), to 
accentuate their own advanced views and their iv- 
dependence of the historie traditions of the past, 

Kohut was assoeisted with the Rev. Sabato Morais 
in fonndingthe Jewish Thoological Scminary of New 
York, bevoming oneof itsadvisory board, and being 
active as professor of Talmudie meth- 
olology up to the time of his death, 
In 1889, on the oceasion of his finish- 
{og the “ Arnch Completum,” he was 
the recipient of many honors, notably at the hands 
of various leamed bodiesin Europe. In 1891 he was 
appointed exaniner in rabbinies at Columbia Col- 
lege. In March, 1894, while delivering a stirring 
eulogy on Kossush, he was stifcken in his pulpit, 
and, after liugeriug a few weeks, expired on the eve 
of the Sabbath. 

A volume eonteiniug memorial addresses and 
tributes was published by Gongregation Ahavath 
Chesed in 189 in New York; and anotber, contain- 
ing learned essays by forty.four noted schnlars in 
Europe and, America, entitled “Semitic Studies in 
Memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut,” was pub- 
tished fu Berlin in 1897 by his son, G. A. Kohut. 
The latter work contains a memoir of Kohut’s life 
written by his brother, Dr. Adolph Kohut, 

A complete Hist of Kohut’s published writings has 
been compiled by G. A. Kohut, in the appendix to 
the “ Proceedings of the Fourth Biennial Convention 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary Association” 
(New York, 1894) and in “ Tributes to the Memory 
of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut,” pp. 49-64 (dd. 1894). 
BipLIOGRAPHE:; Moses Reines, Dor Dor we-Hakaman, 

REN ISIS, 187, Cracom, 1800; „American Fichrau 


ef Inc Fewink"Zhentogieal, Smntnary, 
15Oh, 1000: A, Kon, Berühmte Tsraclitische Männer und 


Rrahen, 
G@A.K 


His son, George Alexander Kohut, isan Amer- 
ican writer and bibliographer; born Feb. 11, 1874, 
at Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary. He was educated at 
che gymvasium in Grosswärdein, ut the public 
schools in New York, at Columbia University (1893- 
1895), Berlin University, and the Berlin Hochschuic 
für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums (1895-97). 
Ta the year 1997 he became rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Emanu-Ei, Dallas, Texas, a post which he oc- 


At New 
York. 


eupied for three yı In 1902 he became super- 
intendent of thereligious school of Temple Emanu-El 
in New York, and is now (1904) assistant librarian. 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
Kohnt is the author of: The Index to the Italian 
words in the “Aruch,” published iu A. Kohut’s 
© Aruch Completum,” vol, viü. (1899); “ Early Jewish 
Literaturein Amerien? (“ Publientions Am. Jew. Bist, 
Soc.” No. 3, 1895, pp. 103-147); “Sketches of Jewish 
Loyalty, Bravery, and Patrietism in the South Amer- 
ican Colonies and the West Indies,” in Simmm Wolf’s 
“The Amorican Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen ” 
(4895); “Martyrs of the Inquisition in South Amer- 
iea” (1808); “A Momolr of Dr. Alexander Kohut’s 
” roceedings of the Fourtit 
nn of the Jewish Thoolagical Sem- 
haphıy of the Weitings of 
in the “Steinschneider 
Festschrift” (Leipsic, 1896): “Simon de Caceresand 
His Project to Conquer Chili” (New York, 1997); 
“Ezra Stiles and the Jews” (. 1902), and many 
other monographs on historieal subjectsand on folk- 
lore. He also elitcd “Semitie Studies in Memory 
of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut” (Berliu, 1897), and, 
since 1902, has edited “Helpful Thouglits,” now 
tbe “Jewish Home,” a mmsthly poriodienl pub- 
Jished in New York. 
Rınuocraray: Rohut, Berühmte Israclitische Müuner und 
Frauen, ft. 30. A 


KOJETEIN, BARUCH. Sce Gorteis, Bartch, 


KOKABI, DAVID B. SAMUEL. Soe Davın 
Den Sauuer or Estenua. 

KOKARI, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM : Ger- 
man physician, a native of Ulm; lived at Ferrara in 
thesoveuteenth and eighteenth centuries. “ Kokabi” 
is the Hebrew equivalcut of bis German name, 
“Stem”; in Latin bis sigunture was “Stella.” Ie 
was the anthor of a medlical work entilled “Toze’ot 
H ” (Venice, 1TI4). He isalso mentioned in 
Tobiah d. Moses’ medicol work “ Mu'asch Tobiyyah.” 


Bınzionraritt: Fürst, Bibl, Jun, i, 181; Mortara, Iniicc, p. 
14; Steinschneider, Cat, Bodt, eul. 1889. IE 
“ M. Snı. 


KOKEBE YIZHAK: Hebrew annunl; pub- 
lished at Vienna from 1835 to 1979 by M. Stern, and 
from 1872 to 1973 by M. Weissmann (Ohajes). ‘The 
anuual was devoted to literary history, philology, 
exegesis, and Hlebrew poetry, and ınany able disser- 
tutions by Jelinek, Luzzatto, and other leading 
scholars of the time are to be found in it. The 
Inst number was reviewed by A. Geiger in his “Jü- 
dische Zeitschrift,” 1. 217-223, ii. 71. A second edli- 
tion of the first aunnal was publisbed at Vicana in 


1847, 
e I Ba. 


KOL BO: Collection of ritual and eivil laws, 
the meaning of the titie beiug “all ifinit”; wholts 
author was has not yet beenascertained. The work 
in content resembles earlier codes. as, for instance, 
the Turim or the “Orhot Hayyim,” though in its 
form it is very different; it does not pretend to any 
order; the laws of the Oralı Hayyim are found 
among the laws of the Yorelh De‘ah and those of 
the Eben ha-’Ezerameng tliose of theOrah Hayyim; 
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anany laws are ontirely missing in the“ Kol Bo.” It 
is peculiar in tlıat some of the laws are too briefiy 
stated, while others are stated at great length, with- 
out division into paragraphs. After the regular 
code, terminating with the laws of mourning (No. 
115), there comes a miscellaneous collection, contain- 
ingthe “takkanat ”oLR. Gershom and of Jacob Tam, 
the “ Ma‘aseh Toralı ” of Judah ha-Nasi I., thelegend 
of Solomon’s throne, the legend of Joshua b. Levi, 
a eabalistie disserfation ou eircumcision, a disserta- 
tion on gemafria aud notarikon, sixty-one deeisions 
of Bliezer b, Nathan ; forty-four deeisionsof Samson 
Zadok (TaShBeZ), decisions of Isaac of Corbeil, and 
responsa of Perez ha-Kohen, decisions of Isaac 
Orbil, of the geonim Natronai, Hai, Amram, Nah- 
shon, Jaws of the “mikwch” taken from Perez’s 
“Sefer ha-Miywot,” response, and finally the law of 
exeommunication of Nahmanides. For this reason 
it is quoted under the title of “Sefer ha-Likkui 
in “ Abkat Rokel,” No. 13. 

As to the autlıor of the “ Kol Bo,” there are differ- 
ent opinions; Joseph Caro, In saying that the words 
of the “Kol Bo” are identical with those of the 
“Orbot Hayyim” of Aaron b. Jacob Ia-Kohen, 
seoms to have suggested that the “Kol Bo” isan 
ahridgment of tie “Orhot Hayyim.” This is also 
the opinion of Azulai, and according to Aaron 
Schlitzstadt, tbe epitomizer was a certalu Shemariah 
db. Simhah, in the fourteenth century (see Beujacob, 
“Debarim “Attikim,” ii. 9); others think that it was 
Joseph b. Tobiah of Provence. By some scholars 
it is attıfbuted to a pupil of Perez ha-Kohen; by 
others it is identified with the *Sefer ba-Nayyar"; 
and by Gedlaliah ibn Yahya it is attributed to Isaac 
b. Sheshet (comp. “Sitte Yeshenim”). Benjacob 
(“Kerem Heined,” viit.. 167 e£ seq.) concluded that 
the uuthor of the “ Kol Bo” was Aaron b. Jacob ha- 
Kohep, author of the * Orhot Hayyito,” and that the 
“Kol Bo” wasan earlier form of the “Orhot.” Its 
lack of system and the fundequacy of its authorities 
are due, Benjacob eonsiders, to tbe youth of the 
author. Zunz (* Ritus,” p. 180) refutes Benjacob’s 
arguments, his opinion being that the “Kol Bo” is 
a compendiom of the “Orhot Hayyim.” The ollest 


edition bears neither place nor date, but Zedner 
(“ Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p. 191) conjeetures 
that it was published at Naples in 1490 (see In- 
CUNADULA); the second edition is dated “ Constanti- 
nople, 1519.” 


Nesinger, In the introduction 10 Is © 
Ten ot Lunar Orbol Kayulm, Berlin, IP. 
M. Ser. 

Ko MEBASSER. See Prriopicans. 

KOL NIDRE (72 55 = “all vows”): Prayer 
recited in the /synagogue at the beginning of the 
evening serviceon the Day of Atonement; Ihe name 
istaken from theopening words, The “Kol Nidre” 
has had a very eventful history, both in itself and in 
its influence on the legal status of the Jews. Intro- 
duccd into the liturgy despite the opposition of rab- 
binie authorities, repeatedly attacked fu the course 
of time by many halakists, and in the nineteenth 
century expunged Irom the prayer-book by many 
communities of western Europe, it has often beeu 


employed by Christians to support their assertion 
tbat the oath of a Jew can not be trusted. 

Before sunseton the eve of the Day of Atonement, 
when the congregation has gatbered in the syna- 
gogue, the Ark is opened and two mbbis, or Iwo 

leading men in the enmmunity, take 

Form of from it two Torahı-scrolls. Then they 

Prayer, take their places, onc on each side of 

the hazzan, and the three recite in 
enncert a formula beginning with the words nIE2 
nbym bw, which runs as follows: 
* In the ribumal of henven and te tribumal of earth, by {he 
Vlessed 


permission of Gud- ba He-unı by {he permission of 
{bis holy eongregation, we hold it lawful to pray with tbe Lrans- 
gressors.” 


Thereupon tlıe cantor chants the Aramaic prayer 
beginning witlı the words “ Kol Nidre,” with itsmar- 
velously plaintive and rouching melody, and, grad- 
ually inereasing in volume from pianissimo to fortis- 
simo, repeats three times the following words: 

“an vows [mm 65], obligations, onths, and anatbemas, 
sshetber called *onanı,“ *konns,” or by any other name, which 
we may vow, or swear, or pledge, or Whereby we muy be buund, 
from this Day of Atunement nntil tie next (wbose happy eom- 
ing we await), we do repent. May tbey be deemed absolved, 
forgiven, annulled, and void. and made of no effect; they shall 
not bind us nor have power orerus. Tne vows sball not be 
reckoned vows; the obligutlons shall not be obligulery ; nor the 
ats de oatns." 

The lender and the congregation then say together: 

“And it shall de forgiven all the coufregntion of We children 

of Israel, and tbe stranger tbal sojourneth aunong (hei, seelug 
all the people were in ignoranee " (Num. xY. 20). 
This also is repeated three times. Tlie hazzau then 
eloses with the benedietion, vd: "Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast preserved us and hast brougbt us to enjoy this 
season.” In many congregations Num. xiv. 19-20 
is reeited before this benediction. After it the 
Torab-scrolls are replaced, and the customary eve- 
hing service begins. 

The tendency to make vows was so strong in 
ancient Israel that the Pentateuchal code found it 
necessary to protest agalugt the exces- 
sive estimate of tlıe religiöus valuc of 
such obligations (Deut, xxili, 28). 
Raslı and frequent vows juevitably involved in dif- 
Aculties many who had made them, and thus evoked 
an earnest desire for dispensation from such re- 
sponsibilities. This gave rise to the rite of absolu- 
tion from a vow (“hattarat nedarim”) which might 
be performed only by a scholar (*talmid hakam”), 
or an expert (“mumkeh”) ou tie one hand, or bya 
board of three laymen on the other. On ac- 
count of the passionate nature of the Jews and of 
Orientals in general, however, and in view of their 
addietion to making vows, it might easily happen 
that these obligations would afterward be wholly 
forgotteu and either not be kept or be violated un- 
intentionaily (see L. Löw, “Die Dispensation von 
Gelöbnissen,” iu “Gesammelte Schriften,” ii. 861 
ct seg.). The religious consciousvess, which felt 
oppressed at tlıe thought of the non-fuläl€ment 
of its solemm vows, necordingty devised a general 
and comprehensive formula of dispensation \ wlich 
was repeated by the hazzan in the name of tbe as- 

sembled congregationat the beginning of the fast of 
Atoncement. This deelared that the petitioners, wbo 
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were seeking reconciliation with God, solennty re- 
tracted in His presence all vows and onths which 
they had taken during the period intervening be- 
tween the previous Day of Alonement and the pres- 
ent one, aud made them null and vofd from the 


berinniug, entreatiug in their stend pardon and 
forziveness from the Heavenly Father. 


This is in accordance with tbe older text of the 
forınulaas it is preserved in the “ Siddur” of Amram 
Gaon (ed. Warsaw, i. 47a) and fu the “ Likknte ba- 
Pardes” (p. 12b). The “Kol Nidre” was thus evi- 
deutly developed from the longing for a clear enn- 
scjeuce ou the part of those seekiug reconeiliation 
with Ged. The date of ihe composition of the prayer 
and its authorarealike unknown; butit was in exist- 
euce at, the zeonie period. 

The readiness wit which vows were made and 
the facility with which they were annulled by the 

seribes gavo the Karaites an opportu- 
Adoption nity to attack the Rabbinites, and 
into the forced the Geonim to minimize the 

Rituel. powerof.dispensation. Yehudai Gaon 

of Sura (780), author of tie * Halakot 
Pesukot,” went so far as to forbid any study what- 
soever of Nedarim, ihe Talmudic treatise on oatlıs 
(Alfasi on Nedarim, end; L. Löw, 2.c. p.263). Tlus 
the * Kol Nidre ? was diseredited in both oltie Baby, 
lovinn aendemies and was not accepted by them (S. 
KR. Stern, in *RKebuzat Hakamim,” ed. Warnheim, 
1861), as is afirmed by the geonim Natronai (853- 
856) and Hai Bar Nahshon (839-896; Müller, * Muf- 
teah,” p. 108; Cassel, * Teshubot Geouim Kadmo- 
aim,” p. 9; Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 189; Tur Oralı Hi 
yim, 2019; “Kol Bo,” & 08). Amram Gaon in hi 
"Siddur” (Le) calls ihe custom of reciting the 
*Kol Nidre” a foolish one (“minhag shetut”). Ac- 
cording to Natronni, however, jt was customary to 
reeite che formula in various lands of the Jewish dis- 
persion, and it is clenr likewise from Amram’s "Bid- 
din” (it. 37a) that (he usage was wide-sprend us 
enily as his time in Spain. But the geonie practise 
of not reeiting the “Kol Nidre” waslong prevalent; 
it as never been adopted in the Catalonian or in 
the Algerian rituel (Zunz, Ze. p. 106); and there 
were always many congregations in lands where the 
Provengul and Spanish ritual was used which did 
not reeite it (“Orhot Hayyim,” p. 105d; comp. also 
RaN to Ned. 23b, where it is said: “ There aresome 
congregations which usually reeite the ‘ Kol Nidre’ 
on tlıe Day of Atonement”). 

Together with the “Kol Nidre” another custom 
was developed, which is tracel to Meir of Rothen- 
burg (d. 1293; “Orhot Hayyim,” p. 106b). This is 
the vecital before the * Kol Nidre” of the formula 

mentioned beginning “Bi-yeshibah 
**‘Bi-Yeshi- shel ma’alah,” which has been trans- 
bahshel lated above, and which gives per- 
Mnalah.” misslan to transgressors of Ihe Law or 
to those under a ban (““ 

“topray with the congregation ” (db; 
end), or, according to another version which is now 
generally prevalent, to tie congregation “to pray 
with the transgressons of the Law.” To justity 
prayeron that day with such transgressors and with 
persons under a ban, a hagsadie suying (Ker. 6b) 
was quoted to the effeet that a fast-day was to be 


eounted as lost unless *tle wicked” were present 
(see Malzor Vitıy, ed. Nurwitz, p. 381; Zunz, 1.0. 
96). 


p. 96). 

From Germany (Tur Orah Hayzim, $ 619) this 
custom spread to sonthern Prance, Spain, Greece, 
and probably to northiern France, and was in time 
generally adopted (Shulhan “Aruk, Yorelı -De’ah, 
619, 1; Zuuz, Z.c. p. 9%). The assertion that the 
“Kol Nidie” was introduced ou account of the 
Spanish Maranos (Mandelstamm [anm.], “Horse 
Talnındiew,” vol. ii; *Reform in Judenthum,” pp. 
Tet seq., Berlin; comp. also *Ha-Zefirah,” 1885, pP. 
861; Liebersohn, in * Ia-Meliz,” 1868, p. 270) is in- 
eorreot, ulthough the Formula may have been used 
in Spain with reference to them, 

Au important alteration in the wording of the 
“Kol Nidre” was made by Rashi’s son-in-law, Meir 
ben Samuel, who changed (he original phrase “ from 
the last Day of Atonement until this 
one ” to “from this Day of Atonement 
until the next.” Thus the dispensn- 
tion of the “Kol Nidre” was not as 
formerly a posteriori and eoncerned 
with unfulfilled obligations of Ihe past. 
ycar, but a priori aud having reference to vows 
which one might not be able to fulfi) or might for- 
gel to observe during the ensuing year. Meir ben 
Samuel likewise added te words * we do repent of 
them all" na KOInN HDD), since, according lo 
the Law, real sepentance Is u condition of dispensa- 
tion, The reasons assigned for this change were 
that an “ex post facto” annulment of a vow was 
meaningless, and tbat, furthermore, no one might 
grant to himselt a dispensation, which might be 
given ouly by a bourd of three Jayımen or by a com- 
peteut judge € mumheh”). Meir ben Samuel eited 
further, in support of his arguments, Ned. 23b, 
which vends: * Whugver wishesall the vows he may 
make throughout the year to be null und void shall 
come at the beginning of the ycarand say: ‘May 
all the vows which I shall vow be annulled.’” This 
change made by Meir ben Samuel is given by Rab- 
benu Tam in his “Sefer ha-Yashar” (ed, Venice, 
1516, & 144), although it did not emanate from him, 


'The Ver- 
sion of 
Meir ben 
Samuel, 


"as the old aufhorities incorreetly supposed (e.f., 


Isaac ben Moses of Vienna, “Or Zarua‘,” p. 1266; 
Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel, “Orhot Hayyim,” 
106b; RoSH to Ned. 23b and Tur Oral Hay 
8619). It appears to Iınve been Rabbemu Tam, 
however, wlıo accounted for the alteration nıade by 
his father as already stated, and wlo also tried to 

change te perfects of the text, 
ich we have vowed,” “have 
‚” ete., to imperfects. Whetler 

the old text was already too deeply 
rooted, or whether Rabbenu Tam did not correct 
these verbal forms consistently and graimmatically, 
the old perfectsare still retained at the beginning of 
the formula, although a future meaning is given tn 
them. There has been much discussion coneern- 
ing the correet rending of the formula as affecting 
the tenses, yet even men like Jacob Einden (see 
“She’elat Yabez,” i., No. 135) aud Wolf Heiden- 
heim (iotroduetion to tlıe Mahzor, ed, Hanover, 
1837) did not venture to introduce te change into 
ihe Mahızor. Mordecai Jafle, author of te “Le- 
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bushim,” states that he often tried to teach the 
lazzanim a more correct form of the * Kol Nide,” 
but that as often as they recited ft in the synagogue 
they lapsed into the old text to wbich the melody 
of the hymm had aceustoined tliem (Heidenhein, 
Le). 

The alteration made by Mefr ben Samuel, which 
agreed with Isane ibn Ghayyat’s view (see Isaac ben 
Sheshet, Responsn, No. 354, end), was accepted in 
the German, northern French, aud Polish ritnals and 
in those dependent on them, but not in the Spanish, 
Roman, and Provengal rituuls (see Zunz, * Die Ritus 
von Avignon,” in“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1838, p. 303). 
The old version is, tlierefore, usually called tue 
*Sephardic." Theoktand thenew versions aresome- 
times fonnd side by side (see Mahzor of Aragon, Sa- 
tonien, 1805). The change was bitterly opposed, 
espeeially by the Italian Isaiah di Trani (in 1250), 
since the old text was kuown to all and was in 
every Mahzor (* Tanya,” ed. Creimona, 1565, p. 
102b), aud even in the places which adopted the 
alteration there were always autborities who pre- 
feriel the old reading and rejected the new, such 
88 Jacob Landau (*Agur,” ed. Sedilkow, 1834, 
p. 730). 

It slıould be noted, furthermore, in regard to the 
text of the “Kol Nilre,” that in the *Siddur” of 

Anram (2.e.) and iu the Roman Mah- 
Language. zor (Zunz, * Ritus,” p. 96) it is wholly 

in Hebrew, and tlierefore begins “ Kol 
Nedarim ” (comp, also “ Lilkute ha-Pardes,” L.e.). 
The determination ot the time in both versions is 
Hebrew, The words “as it is written in the tench- 
ings of Moses, thıy servant,” w were said iu 
the old form before Num. xv. 26, were ennceled 
by Meir of Rothenburg (Abudarkam, p. 750). In 
many places the “ Kol Nidre” wus recited once only 
(seo Rabbenu Tam, 2.e.}; in others, twice, so that 
Tate eomers might hear it (“Tälkkufe ha-Pardes,” p. 
12b); in some eongregations, however, it was said 
three times. This last usage is justified by Rab- 
benu Tan on the ground that there are many rubbin- 
ten} formulas which are repeated thrice, suchas“ Ha- 
Iuz ha-Na‘al” in the “ Halizah” or “Muttar Lak” 
(“May it’be permitted thee ”) in the absolution from 
avow. 

As to the manner in which the hnzzan is 10 recite 
the “Kol Nidre,” the Mahzor Vitry (p. 888) gives 
the following directions: "The first time he must 

utter ft very softly like one who hesi- 
Method of tates to enter tlıe palace of the 
Beeitation. ask.a gift of him wlom he feurs to 

approach: the second time he may 
speak somewbat louder; and the third time more 
londly still, as one wio is aeeustomed to dwell at 
eourt and 10 approach his sovereign as a friend.” 

The number of Torah-seroils inken out for the 
“Kol Nidre” varied greatly according to the differ- 
ent “minhagim.” Iu some places it was one; in 
‚others, two, hree, seven, or even all (see “Huyye 
aham,” p. 4Ta, Leghorn, 1861). The first To- 
rah.scroll talken out is called the *Sefer Kol Nidre.” 
The “Kol Nidre” should be recited before sunset, 
sine dispensation from a vow may not be granted 
the Sabbath or on a feast-day, unless the vow 
vefers t0 one of these days. 


Tiie “Kol Nidre ” has becn onc of the means wide- 
iy used by Jewish apostates and by enemies of the 
‚Jews to cast suspicion on tlie trust- 


Use by  wortliiness of an oath taken by a Jew 
Anti-  (Wagenseil, “Tela Iguen, Disputatio 
Semites. R. Jechielis,” p. 23; Eisenmonger, 


* Eutdecktes Judenthum,” vol. ch. 
ix., pp. 489 et seg., Königsberg, 1T11; Bodenschatz, 
“Kirchliche Verfassung der Henrigen Juden,” part 
ch. v., X 10, Frankfort and Leipsic, 1748; Roh- 
ling, “Der Tahmudjude,” pp. 80 et seg., Münster, 
1877); so that many legislators considered it neces- 
sary to have a special form of oath administered to 
Tews (“Jew’s oath”), and many judges refused to 
allow them to take a supplementary oath, basiog 
their objectious chiefiy ou this prayer (Zuuz, “G. 
8.” ji. 244; comp. pp. 240, 251). As carly as 1240 
Jehiel of P& ‚as obliged to defend the * Kol Nid- 
re” against these charges. It can uot be denled 
that, according to the usual wordiug of the for- 
mula, an unscrupulous man might think that it offers 
a means of escape from the obligations and promises 
which he bad assumed and made in regard to 
others. The teachers of the synagogues, however, 
have never failed to point out to their cobelievers 

that the dispensation from vows in the 


Refers “Kol Nidre” refers only to those 
Only to which an individual voluntarily as- 
Individual sumes for bimself alone (see RoSH to 
Vows. Ned. 23b) and in which vo other per- 


sous or their Interests are involved. 
In other words, the formula is restrieted to those 
vows which concern only tlie relation of man to his 
conseience or to his Heavenly Judge (see especially 
Tos. to Ned. 23b). Tu the opinion of Jewish tench- 
ers, therefore, the object of the “Kol Nidre” in de- 
eluring oaths null aud void is to give protection from 
divine pupishment ju ense of violation of the vow. 
No vow, promise, or oath, however, which concerns 
another person, a court of justiee, ora community is 
implied in the “Kol Nidre,” Itmust be remembered, 
moreover, that five geonim were against while ooly 
one was in favor of reciting the prayer (Zunz, *G. V.” 
p- 390, note a), and furthermore that even so early 
au authority as Suadin wished to restriet it to those 
vows which were extorted from tbe congregation in 
the synagogue in times of persccütion (“Kol Bo,” 
1); aud le declared explichly that the “Kol Nid- 
re” gave no absolution from oaths which au indi- 
nal had taken during the year. Judah beu Bar- 
Allat, a Spanish author of the twelfth century, in 
his halakic work “Scfer ha-'Ittini,” declares tlat 
the custom of reeiting the “Kol Nidre” was unj 
tifuble and misleading, since many ignoraut persons 
believe that all tbeir vows and oaths are aunulled 
through formula, and consequently they take 
such obligations on themselves enrelessiy (“Orhot, 
Hayyin,”p. 106a). For the samerenson Jeroham ben 
Meshullam, who lived in Provence about the middle 
€ the fourteeuth century, inveighed against those 
fools who, trusting to the “ Koi Nidre,” made vows 
recklessiy, and he declared them incapable of giving 
testimony (* Toledot Adam we-Hawwah,” ed. 1808, 
section 14, partiil., D. ‚ce Zunz, “G. V.” p. 390). 
The Karaite Judah Hadassi, who wrote the “Eshkol 
ba-Kofer” at Constantinople in 1148 (see Nos. 189, 
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140 of tat work), likewise protested against the 
“Kol Nidre.” Among other opponents of it in 
the Middle Ages were Yom-Tob ben 

Jewish Abraham Isbili (d. 1350) in his *Hid- 
Opposition. dusbim”; Isaac ben Sheshet, rabbi in 

Saragossa (d. 1406), Responsa, No. 
394 (where is also a reference to (he preceding); the 
author of the “Kol Bo” (15th ernt.); and Leon of 
Modena (d. 1648 [seo N. 8. Libowitz, “Leon Mo- 
dena,” p. 33, New York, 1901]). In addition, nearly 
all printed mahzorim contain expositions aul ex- 
planatious of the “Kol Nidre” in che restrieted 
sense mentioned above. 

Yielding to the numerons aceusations and com- 
plaints brought against the “Kol Nidre” in the 
course of ceuturies, the rabbinical conferenee held 

at Bruuswiek in 1844 decided unani- 

In the mously that the formula was not es- 
Nineteenth sential, and that te members of the 

Century. convention should exert theirinfinence 

toward securing its speedy abelition 
(*Protocolle der Ersten Rabbiner Versammlung,” 
P. 41, Brunswick, 1844). At other times and places 
during the nineteenth century emplasis was fre- 
quentiy Iaid upou the fact that “in the * Kol Nidro” 
only those vows and obligations are implied which 
are voluntarily assumed, and which are, so to 
speak, taken before God, thus being exclusively re- 
Yigious ia content; but that tlıose obligations arc {u 
20 wise ineluded which refer to other persons or to 
non-religious relations” (“Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 
1885, p. 806). ‘The decision of the conference was 
accepted by many congregations of western Europe 
and in all the American Reform eongregations, 
which while retaining the melody substituted for 
the formula a German hymn or a Hebrew psalm, or 
changed the old text to the words, “May all tlıe 
vows arise to thee which the sons of Israel vow unto 
tee, O Lord, . that they will retum to tlee 
with all their heart, and from this Day of Atone- 
ment until the next,” etc. Naturally there were 
many Ortlodox opponents of this innovation, 


among whom M. Lehmann, editor of the “Is- 
zaelit,” was especially prominent (see id. 1863, Nos. 
25. 39). The principal factor which preserved tbe 
great religious authority of the “Kol Nidre” well 
into the nineteenth century, and which continually 
raises up new defenders for it, Is doubtless its plain- 
tive and appealiug melody, which made a deep im- 
pression even on Lenau {see his remarks in “Der 
Israeiit,” 1864, No. 40, pp. 528 et 07.) und which 
was the favorite melody of Moltke, who had the 
violinist Joachim play it for him. 


amponti, Dahad Yiel 
ME. Bardck, Ja Herzog Halek) Ret-Knege. x. 0b ira 


BA M. Sc. 


— The Melody: Eveu more fumous than the 
formula itself is Ihe melody traditionally attached 
to its rendition, This is deservediy so much prized 
that even where Reforn has abolisbed the recital of 
the Chaldaie text, tbe air is often preserved, either 
in association with some other passagc—.g., Ps. cii. 
or CNXXX., or a series of versicles, or a veruaculur 
hynm such as *O Tag des Herm, Du Nabstt” 
or “Gott der Liebe und der Barmherzigkeit "—or 
as an organ prelude to attune tbe mind of the con- 
gregation to thesolemnity oftheevening. And yet 
tliere are probably vo two synagugues in which the 
melody is chanted note for note absolntcly the same. 
So marked is the variution in the details of te mel- 
ody thata critical examination of the varlants shows 
an approach toward agreement in the essentinlsof the 
Sıst stral only, witl transformations of Lho grentest 
diversity in the remafning strmins. These diver- 
gences, however, are not radical, and they are no 
more than aro jutierent in a composition not due to 
asingle originator, bus bulit up and elaboratel by 
many iu teru, aud handed on by them in distinet 
Hines of tradition, along all of which the rhapsodical 
method of tlie Hazzanun has been followed (see 
Music, Sysacocaz). 
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OPENING PHRASES 
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On a critical investigation on comparative lines, 
the stmeture of “Kol Nidre” is seen to be built upon 
a very simple groundwork, the melody 
Original being essentially an intermingling of 
Elements. simple cantillation with rich Sgura- 
tion. The very opening of “Kol 
Nidre” is what the masters of the Catholie plain- 
song term a “pneuma,”or soul breath. Iustead of 
announcing the opening words in a monotone or 
in any of the familier declamatory phrases, some an- 
<ieut hazzan of South Germany prefixed a long, 
sigling tone, falling to a lower note and rising 
again, as if only sighs and sobs could find utferance 
hefore the ofliciant could briag himself to iuaugu- 
rate the dread Day of Atonement. 
Breslaur draws attention to the similarity of these 
straius with the Drst Ave bars of Beethoven’s C 
sharp minor quartet, op. 181, period 


Reminis- 6, “udagio quasi un poco andaute.” 
cences of An older coineidenee shows the 
Catholic original element around which the 
Plein- whole of “Kol Nidre” has been built 
Song. up. The pneuma given in tlie Sarum 


and Ratisbon antiphonaries (or Catl- 
olie ritual ınusic-books) us a typical passage in the 
first Gregorian mode (ot tlie notes in the natural 
scale running from *d” to “4” [*re” to “re”]), al- 
most exactly outlines the figure which prevails 
tlroughont tie Hebrew air, in all its variants, and 
reproduces one favorite straiu with still eloser ugree- 
ment. “le original pattern of these phrases soons 


to be the strain of melody so frequently repeated in 
the modern versions of “ Kol Nidre” at the iatrodue- 
tion ofeach lause,. Such a pattern phrase, indeed, 
is, in the less elaborated Italian tradition (Consolo, 
Nos. 3 and 6 in the following transcription), re. 
peated in its simple forın fve times consecutively in 
the first sentenee of the text, and a little more 
elaborately four times in succession from the words 
“nidrana lo nidre.” Tiie northern traditions prefer 
at such polats first to utilize its complement in the 
second ecelesiastica] mode of the Church, which ex- 
tends below as well as above tbe fundamental *re.” 
Thestrain, in either form, must obviously date from 
the early medieval period, anterior to the eleventli 
century, when the practise and tlcory of the sing- 
ing-school at St. Gall, by which such typical pas- 
sages were evolved, infiuenced all music in those 
French and German lands where the melody of “Kol 
Nidre” took shape. 

Thus, then, & typical phrase in the most familiar 
Gregorian mode, such as was daily in the eurs of 
the Rlenish Jews, in seenlar as well as in ecclesias- 
tical müsic, was centuries ago deemed suilable for 
the recitation of the Absolution of Vows, and to it 
was afterward preßxed an introduetory intonation 
dependent on tbe taste and capacity of the officiant. 
Many times repented, tbe Gigure of this central 
phrase was sometimes sung on a bigher degree of 
the scale, sometimes on a lower. Then these be- 
came associated; and so gradually the middle seo- 
tion of the melody developed into themodern fornıs. 


KOL NIDRE (2) 
CENTRAL PHRASES 
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But the inspiration of a Inter hazzan was needed | ers. The speeulation is ventured Chat this was done 
10 shape the closing section of Ihe melody, iu which | about the year 1171, when thirty-fonr men and sev- 
thecnd of the chant soars awny intoa | enteen women perisbed at the stake at Buois, 

Olosing boldand triumphantstrain. expressiog | chanting the “‘Alenn,” and when all the Rhenish 
Phrase coufideuce aud determination rather } Jews, as well as those of France, were bewalling 
from tim the humble sorrow of the older | tie martyrdom as the eueyelical of R. Tam reached 
“Alenu.” ending in the minor, which still sur- | their congregations, 
vivos in the Italian tradition. Now | The full transcription following differs from the 

this bold clasing plrase belongs, according to the | version best known to he general public, that for 
general tradition, also to 'Auksu (the words " violoncello, ete., by Max Bruch, it that it repro- 
mishpehot ha-adamah ”). It wonld be quite in ac- | duces the florid vocalization of the Polish school und 


eordauce with the scheme of the hazzan’s artif one | omits the secondary and contrastiog theme quoted 
such ofieinus transferred the “‘Alenu” phrase to | by Bruch from the service of quite another part of 
“Kol Nidre,” wirh the determined ainı of associı the Jewish year (see * Jewish Cbrouiele,” London, 
ting the texts themselves in te ıninds of his hea April 1, 1904). 
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A. Baer, Baral Tenlah (Der Pr 
sehe Vorteten) 1201, 18leu, 1Rd, Göteone, 
Frankfort, 18% Rreslaur, Sind Or de Sıyrag ieh 
wet Volis- Melodien bei den Juden Geschichtlich 
wweisber? (thve@ settings, Ineluding one by Lewandew: 
Leipsie, 189 Consoio, Lilro dei, 
346, Florewec, Il ‚Deutsch, Col 
Torte nach_der n Iso in his Vorbeterschne), 
Breslau, 1802; ‚Kol Nidre, nach Zwürciche: 
lusgaben Ri ort, Stasburg, 10u2: L. 
dowskt, Kool Niure, Hebräimeher und Treusehe 
in bis Dada 1er-Zinrah), Leinsie ı 
Hunlcat Gumposittone, n,.108 1 
Zinn. No. Ih, Yıeana, 1810; I. Yeint 
Leipsie, 1830: Frolen Chromiele, Oct, . 190% 
Instrumente) : Various pianoforte, organ, und especially 
rements by M. Bruch, P. Franz, A. Gariinkel, 
Kl, endelssohn, 3. Rosenfeld, A. H. Russott 
ver. ii. Weintraub, and 


BinLIpaRgeHN; Vocal: 


Hast, N ec. Si. 120, London. 1879; 

Rocuett du Chat Religieur, Xors, Par, ISCH: und ur 
einliy A, Marksohn and W. Walt, Auswahl Alter Hebrü- 
ynagayal- Melodien, No, 1, Leipsie, 151 1 

Ü 


Anglo-Ind narny. He enlisted in the Eightb Re 
ment Native Infantıy April 1, 1342, and was Inter 
transferrel to the Tiwenty-seventh Re; Ile 
was appointel jemidar and ive adjutant Jan 
1, 1853, transferred agaiu, to the Twelfth Re 
ment; promoted to the ranlk of subaldar Nov. 6, 
1858; sirdar bahadur wich Order of British In- 
dlia, 1st class), Oct. 25, 1859; transferred to the 
Seventeenth Regiment Native Infantry: made su- 
bahdar-major Jan, 24, 18976; and bahadın (receiving 
at the same time te Order of British India, Al 
class), Jan. 1, 1977. He was present at the battle 
of Hyderabad (medal) and at the action of Koll pur 
(medal). 
of the mutiny to the oficers of the Tiwenty-seventh 
Regiment Native Iofautıy. 

ER - 3. Hy. 


KOLIN: Town in Bohemia. Is Tewish com- 
munity is one of the oldest in thecountry. A »um- 


ber of Jews were living here in the fourtoenth cen- 
and they had their own synagoguc. A stone 
in from a former synagogne, preserved in 
nt syungogue, bears tie date 1642. When 
ud I. expelled the Jews from Bohemia, 
ews of Kolin went with their ınovahle 
nd. At Biaumau tbe emigrunts en- 


the pic 
King Ferdin 
in 1541, the 
goods to Pola 
eountered thieres, who vohbed Lem of 20,000 Bo- 


hemian schock. In 1551 the Bohemian Jews were 
permitted to retum; but the Jewsof Koiin could 
find no rest in their eity. For unknown rensons 
Kiog Ferdivaud grauted them sufe-conduct in 1657, 
enabling them to remain for one ycar in the eaun- 
try to eolleet their debts, after which period they 
were to leave agalı. Their affairs delayed them, 
however, and they did not leave the eity until 1561. 

After Perdinaud's death, in 1564, his successor, 
Maximilian IL, permitted the Jews to vetum to 
Bolin; but the wenlthiest among them did not avall 
themselves of (he permission. In 1618 the Jewish” 
commi 'y of Kolin was, next to tat of Prague, (he 
largest in Boleniia. It had te pay heavy taxos into 
the royal treasuy; in 1618 the sum 
amonnted to 18,000 thalers, or 47 tha- 
lers per head. In 1603 tIe manscipat 
enmeil forbade the Jewsto appear on 
Sundays and and other Christian holi- 
days in those partsof the city inhab- 
ns; it prohibited them Iron keeping 
; and forbade also Jewish butchers 10 sell meat 
Shristinns. In 1611 a special prison was built in 
street for the Jews, at their request and 
at Iheir expense; jt has only recently been demol- 
ished, after having served as a dwelling for poor 
fa :3 for more than one humdred years. No few 
was permitted to own any venl estate exeept Iis 
house, nor more than one horse, Jews were forbiel- 
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den also to engage in those trades or lines of busi- 
ness in which their Christian fellow eitizens were en- 
gaged; they were obliged, therefore, to establish eon- 
neetions with foreign houses. The munieipal council, 
was intent upon isolating the Jews from the 
jan population, forbade the latter to enter the 
service of tlie Jews; even washerwomen were not 
allowed to do laundry-work forıhem. As the Jews 
accused of having brought the plague into the 
eityon veturning from their business trips, they were 
not permitted 16 remain nuiside oftheir own street for 
any length of Line, nor todraw water with their ves- 
sels {ron the Christians’ wells. During this appear- 
auce of the plague (1613-14) the inunieipal couneit 
had both entrances to the Jews’ street walled up. 
On Sept. 8, 1621, the Jewish commanal direetor 
David was eleeted 10 tle municipal conmeil. Va- 
rious pefitions which the counell of Kolfn sent to 
Prince Lichtenstein, with a view to interfering with 
the trades of the Jews, were not granted. In Dee., 
1621, the Knight Jan Vazlav Grizi of Grizlov was 
made captain of the imperial estate of Kolin and Bie- 
beritz. Ile permitted the Jews to engage in those 
trades and lines of business wbich had hitherto been 
open only to Christians; and on several occasions 
ho showed them favor, When an epidemia of dys- 
entery appenred in Kolin in 1660, Rabbi Borges 
and his son Schaje (Isalah) were nccused, June 25, 
of having killed a pig which had escaped from the 
house of the widow Sperliak into the Jews’ street, 
and of having thrown the same into the commimal 
well, thereby poisoning (he water. Both fled from 
the city, 
A resolution of the Boheminn royal chamber, of 
Feb. 3, 1655, was of great benefit to the Jews, re- 
moving tıem fron the jurisilietion of 


Jurisdic- the munieipal conneil, and direeting 
tion and tlıem to organize themselvesas a com- 
Organiza- munity with their own court, which 

tion, was to be under tie direct Supervision 


of the imperial judge of Kolin acting 
in the name of the royal chamber. Only in erim- 
inal cases were the Jews to be tried by the judge 
of Kolin. The aflairs of the community were con- 
«ductel by a primator, two counellors, and a certain 
number of elders, assisted by a sceretary, atreasuner, 
and two servants, This armugement wus in force 
down to 1788. 

Empress Maria Tlieresa deereed, Dee. 18, 174, 
that all the Jews shoukl leave Bohemin by the end 
of the following montli. In 1745 there were at 
Koliu forty-two houses belonging eutircly to Jews 
and valned at 19,210 euiden. On Inne 12, 1745, a 
contract was made between the Jewish and the 
Christian connnunity, Uat when the Jews left the 
country their debtors should remain in possession of 
such houses; but if the Jews should obtain permis- 
sion to retum witlin two years, the houses should 
be restored to then at a price to be fixed by valua- 
tion, The empress’ decree was, however, rescinded, 

In 1750 three Jews of Kolin received Lroim te mu- 
al comeil the eoncession for the sale of tobacco 
in Kolin. During the dearthı in tie winter of 1846-47 
the Jews of Koliu distinguished themselves dy twiee 
eontributing large sums for the relief of 100 Ohris- 
tian Families. 


Down to 1849, when full civie equality was given 
to {he Jews, tley were not permitted ta buy 
houses or land beionging to Christiaus, but from the 
time of Emperor Joseph IL. they were permittel to 
rent stores from Christians. 

The community for a long time hada primary 
school near tle synagogue, in which Hebrew also 
was taught. In 1788 forty-onecchildren attended Ihe 
school, and in 178) fifty. At present (1904) the Tal- 
mud Toralı Society of the Jewish congregation also 
supports a school for the study of Hebrew and the 
Bible, The affairs of the congregation are admin- 
istered by a board consisting of a president and 
seven trüstees logether with twenty-four members 
ehosen from the eongregation at large. 

The following ralıbis of Kolin deserve notice: 
Abrahanı Borges, 1653; hisson Schaje (Isafah), 1660; 
Simon Oppenheim, author of “Nezer hu-Kodesh,” 
middle of the eighteenth oentwy; Jacob Illovi of 
Ungarisch-Brod, 1775-78; Bleazar Rallir, author of 
Or Hadaslı ” and * Hawwot Yair,” 1780-1800, Wolf 
Löw Boskowitz, 1806-12; Wolf Löw, 1812-26; Jon- 
chim Deutschmann, 1828-36; Daniel Frauk, 1839-6 
Dr. Josef Gugenheimer, 1861-96; bis son, Dr. Ra 
zul Gugeuheimer, the present incumbent. 

R. Gu 

KoLIsoE, BARON IGNAZ VON: Hun- 
gurian merchant, journalist, and chess-master; born 
at Presburg April 6, 1887; died at Vienna April 80, 
1889. Both in business and as a chess-plnyer he 
was eminently successful, He fonnded the Wiener 
Börse-Syndikatskasse in 1869, and in 1978 estub- 
lishud a commission house iu Paris: and by prudent 
mianugeinent he acquired considerable wealth. 

As a chess-player Kolisch soon became kuown for 
his brilliant and aggressive style, but he was not a 
frequent partieipant in tournaments. In 1860 be 
won the first prize at the international tourney held 
at Cambridge, England; in 1861 be lost a match 
with Andersson, the strongest player of the day, hy 
one game only; the same year hedrew a match with 
Paulsen; and in 1807 at the Paris tournament he 
secured tlıe leading position, defeating both Wiun- 
wer and Stehnitz. 

Kolisch was the fonnder aud editor-in-chief of the 
“Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung,” to which, under the 
pseudonym “ Ideka” (formed from tiie initiuls of his 
nanıe), he contributed many feuilletons. 
BiyLioogarım: ET, Blanchard, Examples af Chess Master- 

Play, Igtseriee Gans, from the German of Jen Dufsesme), 
& k AP. 
KOLISCH, RUDOLF: Austrian physi 


e at Vienna und Heidelberg (M.D. 
1891). doeent in medlieine 
atthe University des leeturing dur- 
ing the sessjons of the university he pructises medi- 
eine at Carlsbad during the suminer months 
Kolisch has written several essays in (he medical 
‚he author of “ Urätische Diathe: 
Lehrbuch der Diätetischen The- 
rapie,” Vienna, 1899 
BIBLIOGRAPHY zei, Biog. Ler. 
s. 


PT. H, 


KOLISCH, SIGMUND: Austrian poer and 
| historical writer: bormat Koritschan, Moravia, Sept. 
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He was oducated at, the University of 
ana, where be studied classical philology, his- 
tory, aud philosophy. After a sort sojown in 
Italy (1847) he took part in the revolution at Vienna 
in 1848, and after the vietory of tlie imperial Iroops 
under Windischgrätz he escape to Germany. The 
next twenty years he speut in Gerimauy, France, 
and Italy, returning to Vienna in 1808, 

Among his works may be mentioned: “Todten- 
feier in Öestorreich,” Brünn, 1848; “ Kleine Romane 
aus Wien,” Leipsie and Brian, 1848; “Ludwig 
Kossuth und Clemens Metternich,” Leipsic, 1850; 
“Anf dem Vulkan,” Stuttgart, 1868; and the trag- 
edy “ Die Christin,” Vienna, 1875. 

Me has also eoutributed many articles and essays 
to German aud Austrian jourmuls, and during 188 
ditor of Ihe revolubionary paper "Der Rudi- 


BiBLosRArmY: Brüumner, Deudsches Dichter-Lorikon. 


8 FTM 


KOMPERT, LEOPOLD: Austrian author; 
borm at Münchengrütz. Boheinia, May 15, 1522; 
died at Vienaa No h 1836. He studied at the 
wniversities ol Prague uud Vienna, and was for sev- 
eral years tutor in the house ol Count George An- 
drassy. In 1857 he entered the service of tlie Vi ienna 
Creditanstalt, As a member of the 
conueil Kompert displayed a useful activity in tlıe 
Interest of education, and 
likewise, as a member of 
the board of the Jewisl 
conzregution, in Le promo- 
tion of religious iustruc- 
tion. He took an active 
part also in the Ismeli- 
tische Allianz of Vienna 
As vice-president of tlıe Is- 
raelitischer Waisenverein he 
devotel consideruble atteu- 
tion to the education of 
orphans, and used his in- 
Auence in the fonndation of 
Baron Todesco’s iustitution 
for the benefit of orphans 
who had left the asylum 
He also hell for many years honorary oflices iu Ihe 
Schiller 

Kompert began his literary activity ju the * Press- 
burger Zeitung,” From 1848 to 1852 he was editor 
of the *Oesterreichischer Lloyd.” As erestor of 
ghetto literature he is called the Auerbach of the 
glierto. His stories depicling the life, customs, anıl 
manners of the Bohemian Jews have become elas- 
sical and have found many imitators, Hedraws the 
transition from the life in the narrow ghetto to Ihe 
farmer’s life in the open field; and he slıows the 

ruggles, doubts, and misgivings of those who, 
yielding to the impulse of modern times, undergo 
the changes of their newiy chosen career. Seeing 
that. under the leveliug infinence of the present day 
{he charaeteristie inner Jewish life is threatened to 
vanfshı, he endeavors to preserve its originality, its 
deeper psychological, sentimental, and ethieal spirit, 
for the knowledge of poster 

Kompert’s first story, “Det Schnorser,” appeared 


Leopold Kompert, 


in 1848 in £. A. Frankl's “Sonntagsblatt,” No. 7. 
Then followed “ Geschichten aus dem Ghetto,” Leip- 
sic, 1848; * Böhmische Juden,” Vienna, 1851; “ An 
Pluge,” Berlin, 1855; “ Neuc Geschichten aus dem 
Ghetto,” Prague, 1860; “Geschichten einer Gasse,” 
Berlin, 1903; * Zwischen Ruinen,” i2. 1873; * Franzi 
und Heini, eine Wiener Geschichte,” &b. 1880; * Ver- 
streute Geschichten,” ib. 1893. In “Franzi und 
Heini,” a pieture of Vienna society, the Jewish 
pedler woman Perl Blüthenstorn plays an important 
part. Some of these stories were first published in 
Wertheimer’s “ Jahrbuch für Isracliten.” A com- 
plete edition of Kompert’s works in “eight volumes 
appenred in Berlin, 1882-88, and a new edition iu 
Leipsic, 1887. 
Dintronkarın 
Konrersati 


veichische Wochenschrift, 18Sh DD. 
Find 180,08. 


; Brocknaus Konversatl 


KOMPSE BAR KOMPSE. 
Ban Kasıza. 


KÖNIG, FRIEDRICH EDUARD: German 
Pretestant theologiau; born at Reichenbach, Bax- 
ony, Nov. 15, 18 Ph,D., 1874, Leipsie; D.D. 
1888, Erlangen. He was appointed professor of 
theology, first at Leipsic, then at Rostock, and, in 
1900, at Bonn. 

König has published “Gedanke, Laut und Accent 
alsdie Drei Faktoren der Sprachbildung, Comparativ 
und Laut-Physivlogisch am Hebriischen Dargestellt” 
“Neue Studien über Schritt, Ausspmehe 
Igemeive Formenlehre des Aethiopischen " 
(1877); “ Do Critiex Saerıe Argumento e Lingure Legi- 
bus Repetito” (1879); “ Historisch-Kritisches Lehrge- 
bäude der Hebräischen Sprache,” 8 vols. (1881-07), 
a comprehensive study of Hebrew grammar, indis- 
pensable for scholars: * Der Olfenbarungsbegrift dus 
Alten Testaments” (1882); “Die Hauptprobleme 
der Altisraclitischen Religionsgeschichte” (1864; 
English transl, “The Religious History of Israel,” 
Edinburgh, 1885); “ Bistorisch-Kritische Einleitung 
ins Alte Testament” (1893); “The Exiles’ Book of 
Consolation” (Bdinburglı, 1899); “ Stilistik, Rhetorik, 
Poetik Comparativ in Bezug auf die Bibel Darge- 
stellt” (1900); “ Hebräisch und Semitisch, Prolego- 
men zu einor Gesch. der Somitischen Sprachen ” 
(1901); * Fünf Neue Arabische Landschaftspamen im 
Alten Testament” (1901); “Neueste Principien der 
Alttestamentlichen Kritik” (1901); “Bibel und Ba- 
bel” (10th ed. 1003); *Die Gottesfrage und der Ur- 
sprung des Alten Testaments” (1908). 3 

7. PB 


KÖNIG, JULIUS: Hungarian mathematician; 
Dec. 16, 1849, at Raab. He eutered the Uni- 
ty of Vienva to study medieine, but being more 
interested in mathematics, he went thence to Heitel- 
berg, and atudieıl pbysics with Helmholtz und muthe- 
maties with Königsberger. Here he t00k Ais doo- 
tor’s degree with tlıe thesis “ Ueber die Elliptischen 
Modulen” in 1870, produciug in the same year 
the work “Beiträge zur Theorie der Eleetiischen 
Nervenreizung.” König ten went to Berlin to 
attend the leetures of Kummer, Krouecker, and 
Weierstrass. Retuming to Budapest in 1872, he 
became privat-docent at the Polytechuic high school, 


See Kanza And 
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being appointel professor at the same Institution in 
187: 


König is recognized as Ihe foremost 
inatician of Hungary. An original thinker, he has 
advanced many new theories and methods in differ- 
ential caleulus that have been generally accepted. 
His most important works are the following: * Zur 
"Theorie der Modulargleichungen,” Heidelberg, 1871; 
“Ueber die Darstellung von Funktionen Durch 
Unendliche Reihen” (m “Math, Annalen,” v.); 
“Nouvelle Demonstration du Thöor&me de Taylor” 
{in “Annales de Math.” 1974); “Zur Theorie der 
Funktionen einer Reellen Variabeln ” (in *Monats- 
hefte für Math.” i); “Ueber eine Recile Abbildung 
der Nicht-Euklidischen Geometrie” (in * Nachrichten 
der Kön, Gesell. d. Wissenschaften zu Göttingen.” 
1872); “Ueber Rationelle Funktionen von Elemen- 
ten” (in “Math. Annalen,” xiv.); “Die Faktoreu- 
zerlegung und Eliminatiousprobleme” (ib. xv.); 
* Zur Theorie der Resolventen ” (ib. “Ueber 
Endliche Formensysteme” (.); and “Beiträge zur 
Theorie der Algebraischen Gleichungen ” (@.). He 
has also contributed a large number of articles to 
tbe Hnngarlan mathematical jouruals. 

From 1836 to 1990 König was dean, and from 1891 
to 1893 reetor, of tl Polytechnie high school; and 
in 1889 he was elected a meraberof the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences. In the last-mentioned year he re- 
ceived baptisın. 


Binuroanaınn: Manyararsauig.esa Nagy Vi 
Snnyer. Magyar Drün Elster Pütlas Leu. 
S 


1875, No. 21; 
Lv. 


KÖNIGLICHE WEINBERGE: A southeast- 
en snburb of Prague. Tlie eity of Königliche 
Weinberge was built within a few ycars after tho 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866, when the walls of 
Prague were removed. As thesitehad been formerly 
occupied by vineyards tlmt were eultivated matoly 
by Jewish farmers, Jews may be regarded as the 
first settlersof thecity. Many Jewish families from 
Piugue moved into the new suburb.as soon as it had 
been Jatıl out; andapproximately 400 families settied 
thore about 1980. Stillno nee was felt foradistinet 
religious organization, as the new inhabitants re- 
tainecl connection with their former congregations at 
Prague. Speeial veligious institutions and services 
wora found to be necessary only after a number of 
Jewish families from the country went to Wein- 
berge. 

The first services were held in the eity on New- 
Yenr’s Day, 1882, in a hall rented by Simon Engel 
of Rasudnitz. Rabbi M. Stark of Horazdowitz, 
who had been teucher of the Talmud and of religii 
in secondary schools at Prague, was electod rabbi of 
Weinberge in 1884 Ile at once took steps for the 
building of a synagogue; and through his efforis a 
fund of 9,000 Norins was raised. This sum was 
ontirely insufleient; and as Ihe congresutiou was 
unahle to borrow money, having no security 10 
give, the building of the synagogne had to be de- 
derred until the cougregation became a community 
ith the right of taxing its members, in conformity 
{h the law of March 21, 1890. With the sum of 
1,000,000 erowns, borrowed from the state bank, au 
imposing building in the Renaissunce style was 
exceted. The small synagogne in the left wi 


seating 200 persons, was dedicated in Sept, 1804; 
and the large temple. senting 2,000 persons, was 
dedieated two years later. The serviecs are modern, 
with organ and mixed choir. Services in Czech are 
held by Dr. Wieuer for te inbabitants of the city 
who speak that language. 

In 1908 the Jewish community numbered 1,200 
families, and, with the exception of Prague, was 
the largest in the country. The Traueuverein 
(founded 1837) and the Hilfsverein (1897), together 
aumbering 600 ınembers, with a fund of 8,000 
erowns, have charge of the poor and sick. The 
community of Weinberge does not own any ceme- 
tery, its dead being buried by the Hebra Kaddisha 
of Prague. The orphan asylum for boys, founded 
by the Verein zur Errichtung und Brhaltung eines 
Allgemeiuen Israelitischen Waisenhauses für Böh- 
men, and the Kaiser Frauz Josef Jubiläums-Stiftung 
Waisenheim für Mädchen, founded by Moritz Hahn 
of Prague, are at Weinberge. These institutions 
had togeilier seventy inmaten ia 1008. 

Bra. 


v. 
KÖNIGSBERG:: Capital of the province of East 
Prussis. It was founded by tbe knights of the 
Teutonie Order, tle laws of which exeludel the 
Jews from its tervitory. After the secularization of 
tie order Duke Albert granted totwo Jewish physi- 
einns the privilege of practising medieineat Königs- 
berg (1598 and 1541). But the eity objeeted for a 
long time to the admission of Jews, Not until 1654 
was the Jew Lazarus, who was warmly recom- 
mended to the “Great Elector” by the King of 
Poland, grauted the privilege of wnrestricted com- 
merce at Königsberg, in spite of tie objections of 
the municipal authoritics. A similar privilege was 
granted at the same time to the electoral factor 
Israel Aron. For some deeades afterward Jews 
could stop in the city only for a few days at a time, 
on payment of alıigh toll. In 1680 they were per- 
mitied to set upa.chapel in the * Burgfreibeit” (that 
part of the city which was not under munieipal ad- 
ministration). An official register of the year 1706 
enumerates teu beads of families. A few years 
Iater a number of families, flecing from the disturb- 
ances in Poland, settled there, and were juined in 
1734 by the Jews espelled from Danzig when that 
city was besieged. There were 807 Jewsat Königs- 
bergin 1756; 1,027in 1817; 3,024 in 1964; and more 
than 5,000 about 1880. This number was eonsider- 
abiy deereased by the expulsion of Russian subjeots: 
iu 1900 there were 3,975 Jews in a total population 
‚of 189,483. 
The Luger number of the Jews worshipivg In the 
chapel erected in 1680 were foreigners, residing 
temporarilyat Königsberg. The con- 
Formation gregution of Königsberg was founded 


of Gongre- in 1704, when the cemetery was ac- 
gation. quircd. Before that time” the Jews 
were obliged to bury their dead bo- 

yond the frontier, in Polund. On Nov. 28, 1704, a 
“pehra kaddisha” was fonnded. The community 
received a eonstitution by the law of Apıil 7, 1722; 
the synagogue was dedicated Dec. 28, 1756; des- 
troyed by the grent fire in the suburb in 1811; and 
rebuilt on the same site in 1815. Itserved for gen- 
eral worship down to Aug., 1996, wben it was 
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transferrel to a society of Russian Jews living at 
Künigsberg. The earliest extant constinntion of tlie 
aside from the law of 1792, is dated 
has been revised several times, the latest 
draft being dated 1903. 

ish community of Königsberg is distin- 
guished as one of tlie pioneers of modern culture. 
Is first rabbi, Solomon Fürst, was a matrieulate of 
the university in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, au was assistant in the,royal library. In 
the second half of that century the Friedländer fam- 
ily especially, and men Fike Isaac Euchel, Marcus 
Herz, and Aaron Joch, pnpitsof Kant, introduced the 
ideas of Mendelssohn into Königsberg. In that eity 
Fuehel issued Dis appeal for the fonading ot 
a Hebrew liter 


agogue of the commnnity was dedicated Aug., 
1396. 

Four physicians of Kö 
prominent part in the struggle for the emaneipation 
of (he Jews: Dr. Johann Jacouy; Dr. Ferdinand 
Falkson (who defended, agalust the government, 
the validity of his marriage with a Christian); Dr. 
Raphael Koscır (chiefly instrumental in seonring 
the abolition of the Jews’ onth in Prussia, in 1869); 
Dr. Simon Sauven (whosecured for Jews the right 
of admission to the faculty ol Kö- 
wigsberg University). The following 

rabbis have oliciate at Königsberg : 
Solomon Fürst (called in 1707; his term of ollice 
audi the year of his death are not known; he was 


igsberg have taken a 


Reabbis. 


still oflietating 
in 1722; Leis the 


ary society and 
the periodienl 
“ Ha-Measseti,” 
the first volumes 
of wlich ap 
peared there; 
and there he 
published, in 
1782, a eirenlar 
letter (*Befat 
Eimet”)in whiel 
he advocaterl in- 
stitutions for the 
education of tho 
young modelcd 
after {he * Frei- 
schule” at Ber- 
lin, But his 
efforts in thisli- 
reetion «did not 
succeed, owing 
totheopposition 
ofthe Orthodox, 
In 1819, and 
again in 1820 
when Isaac 
Aslıier Francolm 
was called as 
preacher and 
tencher of relig- 


author ofa caba- 
listic work and 
of a pruyer 
printed in He- 
brew anıl Ger- 
man); Aryeh 
(Löb) Erste 
b. Mordecai 
(1TA5-1775): 
Samuel Wig- 
dor (called in 
1777; evidentiy 
died before 
1784); Samson 
b. Mordecai 
(Wed m 1794); 
Joshua Bär 
Herzfeld (1800- 
1814; grandson 
of R. Jacob 
Joshua of 
Frankfort; sub- 
sequently rabbi 
at Rawitsch); 
Levin Joseph 
Saalschütz 
(1814-23; father 
of the preneher: 
viee-rabbi ad in- 


ion), the school terim); Wolff 
question  occa- Laseron (19%- 
sioned further 1828); Jacob 
dissension: Hirsch Meck- 
Francolm finally lenburg (1881- 


was obliged to 
resign (1926), 
aud his position 
reniuined vacant until 1835. Duringthe inenmbeney 
of his successor, Joseph Ievin Saalschütz (1935-03), 
the first Jewisl professorat Königsberg, services were 
held for & short time (in 1947) on Sunday morning. 
After his death and that of Rabbi Mecklenburg, who 
had held te rabbinate during Saalschütz’s term of 
office, the functions of rabbiand preacher were com- 
bined. When the organ wasiustalled it thecommunal 
syuagogue, in 1970, a number of Orthodox members 
formed & separate congregation, which subsequently 
took the wame of “ Adass Jistoel.” Besides these, 
tere are threo private synagogues. The new syu- 


Synagnme at 
din 


1865; author of 
*Ha-Ketab we- 
ha-Kabbalah "); 
Isane BaxpensEn; Hermann Vogelstein (called 
1897). The rabbi of tlıe Adass Jisroel congregation 
is (1904) A. Liebermann. 

Among the cautors at Königsberg were Hirsch 
Weintraub (1838-79; d. 1881; previously cantor at 
Dubno) aud Eduard Birnbauın (Irom 1879; b. 1854 
at Cmcow; provionsly cantor at Magdeburg and at 
Beuthen in Silesia). Besides various charitable and 
educational societies, Königsberg has two orphan 
asylums and a hoime for the aged. 


igsbern. 
era) 


BipLioGRAPEY; Borowski, Beitrag zur Neueren Gesch. der 
Fuden in Preussen, Besonders in Bezichung af Ihre 
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Preieren. Gottesdteustlichen Uelmumgen, in Preussisches 
‚itenı, Muses Mendehsohnsund 


a eiträge zur Gesch. des Unterri 
der ‚haischen. Gemeinde zu Küntgsberg in Preussen, 
Köuigsvere, 1403. 

v. H.V. 


KÖNIGSBERGER, LEO: German matlıema- 

u; born iu Posen Oct. 15, 1887. He studied in 

Berlin (Pl.D. 1860), and was appointeil instructor 

in mathematies aud physies at the Military Acad- 

eny, Berlin, in 1861; in 1964 he was made assist- 
anf professor, in 1867 professor, of mathematies in 

Greifswald; aud in 1869 he succeoded O. Hesse as 

professor in Heidelberg. In 1875 he was called to 

Ihe polytechnie school of Dresden, and in 1877 to 

Vienna University. Heisat present (1904) professor 

of wathematies at te University of Heidelberg, and 

is a meniber of the ncademiesot Berlin, Munieh, and 

Göttingen, as well as of many other learne«l societies. 
Besides publishing many essays and contributions 

to seientifie journals, Königsberger is the antkor 

of the following wo) “ Modulargleichungen 
der Elliptischen Functionen,” Leipsic, 1868; “ Vor- 
lesıngen tiber die Pheorie der Elliptischen Func- 
tionen,” ib. 1974; “ Vorlesungen über die Theorie 

der Hyper-Elliptischen Integralrechnung,” id. 1878; 

“Zur Gesch. der Theorie der Elliptischen Trauscen- 

denten 1920-29,” ib, 1879; “ Allgemeine Untersuch- 

ungen zur Theorie der Differential Glei chungen,” üb. 

1892; *Prineipien der Mechanik.” 1901. Ho is also 

the biographer of Helmholtz (* Herman von Helm- 

holtz,” 3 vols., Brunswick, 1002-3). 

Bimockarıy.: Do gender, Bloraphisch-Literarisches 
Handwürterd. zur Gesch. der Kraeten Wissenschaften, 
Leipsie, 1808. 

E5 H. Ger, 


KÖNIGSTEIN, LEOPOLD: Austrian oeulist; 
born at Bisenz, Moravia, April 26, 1850; M.D., 
Yicunu, 1879. On gradunting he eugaged in prac- 
tise as au oculist in the Austrian capital; in 189% 
he became privat-docent, aud in 1901 assistant pro- 
fessor of ocular surgery, at his alma mater. Among 
Iiis works may be mentioned: “Praktische Anleitung, 
zum Gebrauch des Augenspiegels,” Vienun, 1889; 
“Die Behandlung der Häufigsten und Wichtigsten 
Augenkrankheiten,” in four parts, ib. 1999-08; * Die 
Anomalien der Refraction und Accommodation,” ib. 
1895, 


Biunocrapny: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 1001. 
s PR.T.H. 


KÖNIGSWARTER: A family that resided in 
Königswarte, near Tachau, Rohemia, about the 
middle ofthe eighteenth century, wlıen Jonas Hirsch 
Köuigswarter emigrated thence to Fürtl, Bavarin 
There he established a business that made him 
wenlthy, enabling him to bequeath to his sons not 
only au honorable name, but meaus suflieient to 
insüure a position fu the world. At his death (1905) 
be left üvesons, who fonnded bauking-houses sueces- 
sively in Frankfort-ou-the-Main, Vienna, Amster- 
da, and Hamburg. 

Jonas Königswarter: Born at Fürtlı Aug. 10, 
1807; die at Vienna Dee. 3, 1971; son of Marcus 
auıl Jeannette Königswarter, the latter being a mem- 


ber of the family of the Imperial court agent Samson 
WERTUEINER. Jonasreceivedacareful and strietiy 
teligions training, and early manifested cxtraordi- 
nary intellectual giftsand a genius for finance. Ou 
one oeeasion, when his father had presented him 
with 20 ducuts, Jonas, although but a schoolboy at 
the time, had the foresight to invest his little capi- 
1a! in bonds, which in a short time made him the 
possessor of 10,000 florins. a venture of which he 
irequently bonsted in later years. In 1825 he accom- 
panied his father td Vienna on a visit to his uncle, 
Moritz Königswarter, to whose daughter Josephine 
he soon afterward became engaged. The welding- 
duy had been scareely settied when Moritz Königs- 
warter was stricken with typhoid fever, to which 
he suceumbed. 

Jonas Königswarter now deeided to settle in 
Vienna, where be became the head of the banking- 
bouss founded by his nnele, who had left no son. 
His business prospered; and the bank came tn be 
toked among the leading institutions of Austria. 
Asa natural consequenee, Königswarter was called 
upon to ill high publie offiees. In 1898 he became 
examiuer of the Austrian National Bank, and in 
1850 a direetor of that iustitution. Later he was 
elected to a directorship in the Oesterreichische 
Creditgesellschaft, the Kaiser Ferdinand’s Nord; 
bahn, the Süd-Norddeutsche Verbindungsbahn, and 
the Böhmische Westbahn, und he served as presi- 
dent of thıe last-named allroad for many years, He 
was also a member of the advisory committee of Ihe 
Vienna Stock Exchange, and president of the Jewish 
eongregation of the city. 

In recognition of his public services, Königswar- 
ter was deeorated with the Order of the Iron Crown 
of tbe t) class, and elevated to the knightliood; 
and in 1870 he received the decoration of the second 
class of the same order, and was raised to the bur- 
onetagc. Königswarter, however, rated far more 
highly than these distinctions the warm personal 
estcem with which Emperor Franeis Sosephregurded 
hin. 

Königswarter's memory has been perpetunted by 
numerous endowiments, tie most notable being the 
Jewish Institute for the Blind near Vienna (Hohe 
Warte), the inauguration of which the donor did not, 
however, live to see. S. 

Louis Jean Königswarter : French economist; 
born at Amsterdam March 12, 1814; died in Paris 
Dee. 6, 1878. He wrote: “Essai sur la Lögislation 
des Peuples Anciens et Modernes Relative aux En- 
fants nös hors Mariage” (1842); “Etudes Histo- 

iques sur le Developpement de In Societ6 Humaine ” 

Histoire de l’Organisation de la Famille en 
France” (1851); “Sources et Monuments du Dreit 
Frangais Anterieurau XVme Sitcle ” (1853). In 1851 
he was eleeel corresponding member of the Aca- 
d&mie des Sciences Morales et Politiques; and he 
fonnded the “Prix Königswarter ” (1,500 francs), to 
be given every Ihree years by the academy far the 
best work on the history of law. 


BisLiosrarnr: La Grande Encyelopääie. 
5 


8. Man. 


Maximilien, Baron von Königswarter: 
French bankerand deputy : bora in Auısterdam 1817; 


Künigswarter 
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died in Paris Oct. 12, 1878. In 1848 Königswarter left 
Amsterdam for Paris, where he became naturalized, 
opened a banking establishment, and became an 
earuest adherent of Napoleon, in support of whose 
cause he established a journal, On Dee. 2, 1851, 
Königswarter became deputy of the Seine department 
iu the legisiature. His ardent advocacy of the jm- 
perialist rögime lost him his seat, in 1968, when he 
was defented by Jules Simon. Köuigswarter wasa 
member of the Paris municipal council and au oficer 
of the Legion of Honor, 
BinLioGaaray : Larousse, Diet. 

8. VE 

Moritz, Baron von Künigswarter: Austrian 
bauker and philanthropist; boru iu Vienna July 16, 
1837; died there Nov. 14, 1898; son of Jonas Königs- 
warter, Ho early undertook journeys abrond to 
study the prineipal financial institutions, and by the 
time of his fathıer's death he was an active partner 
in the bank, which he 
had entered in 1860. 
From 1870 onward he 


na, besides assistiug in 
the management of the 
many important institu- 


tions with wich his 
firm was connected. 
During the financial eri- 
sis of 1978 he reudered 
valuable services to te 
Austrian government, 
which were acknowl- 
edged by the emperor 
with the bostowal of the 
eross of the Order of 
Franeis Joseph. He was a director of a great num- 
ber of railroads and financial institutions; and he 
acted also as cousul-general for Denmark. 

In 18°9 Königswarter was appointed by the em- 
peror a Hfe member of the Austrian House of Peers 
(Oesterreichisches Ierrenhaus). IIe joined thegronp 
of Liberals, and never missed an opportunity of 
spenking in behalt of his coreligionists. At the 
general elections of 1884 he was elected by the first 
distriet of Vienna a member of tle Diet of Lower 
Austria, One of his most important speeches in 
at, bady was directed against the idea of a *Ger- 
mania Irredenta.” 

Königswarter converted a large portion of his im- 
meuse wealtl into landed property. acquiring cx- 
tensive estates in Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary. 
He was a great lover of paintings; and hiscolleetion 
was oue of the most valuadle private galleries in the 
world, including some of the finest worksof Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Ruysdael, and Hobema. 

Besides aidling numerous private charities, he was 
one of the greatest publie benefactors of Austria, 
taking espcelal interest in the Institute for the Blind 
at the Holen Warte, near Vienna, which Iiad been 
endower Ly his father; in the Franz Josefsstiftung, 
in the foundation of the Israelitisch-Theologische 
Lehranstalt of Vienna, ete. 

Althongch Voltaire wasone of his favorite authors, 


Noritz Rönigswarter. 


Königswar ative in matters of 
religion, the dietary laws being strietly observed in 
all of his residences, although members of the high- 
est Austrian aristoeracy and the most prominent 
dignitaries of tlıe Church were often guests at his 
table. 


Bivriograrny: Jew. Chron. Nov. Ir and_%, 1903; Oecster- 
Teichtsche Wochenschriftotsame dates; Neue Freie Presse, 


Nov. It, 
8 


Wilhelm Königswarter: German philantlıro- 
pist; born at Fürth March 4, 1809; died at Meran 
May 15, 1897. His grandfather Jonas went to Fürth 
from Künigswart, Bohemia, and married Charlotte 
Oppenheim of that eity. Königswarter’s mother, 
Elisabeth, Edle von Lärumerfeld, died May 24, 1814, 
when he was but five years old. His father, Simon, 
who founded numerous charitable institutions in 
Fürth, d Dee. 15, 1854. In memory of his fa- 
ther Wilhelm established on July 28, 1855, the 
mon-Königswarter-Stiftung to promote, by annual 
prizes, morality and judustry among mechanies and 
apprentices; and on Jau. 28, 1856, he endowed, in 
memory of his mother, the Elisabeth-Königswarter- 
Stiftung for indigent Jews. Künigswarter Jeft his 
large fortune to his native city, which had made 
him (Oct, 21, 1867) au bonorany eitizen; n street 
was named after him in wemory of his munißcent 
dequest. 

BipLioprarny: Fronmüller, Chronik der Stadt Fürth, 
215, 302. 33, 346, &9, passim, Fürth, 1887; Kayserling, 
dcnkhlätter, p. 42, Leipsic, 

& B. Ba, 

KONITZ AFFAIR: An accusation of ritual 
murder, based on the nexplained assassination of 
the student Erust Winter in Konitz, West Pıussia. 
Winter, the son of anarchitectof Prechlan, attended 
the gymnasium of Konitz. Altbough only ninetecn 
years old, he was knowu for his Heentiousness. On 
March 11, 1900, be jeft his boarding-house after din- 
ner, and did notretura, It wasimmediately thought 
probabie that the young man had fallen tInough 
the ice while skaring on the lulke, Accordingly tlıe 
Inke was searched, and on March 15 parts of his 
body were discovered, His right arm was found in 
the cemetery, where some one had thrown it over 
the fence; and on April 15 his hend was recovered 
from a pool. The body had been dismembered by 
some one possessing a knowledge of anatomy; and 
therefore suspieion Arst turned against the locat 
butchers, especinlly against the Christian buteher 
Hoffmann, whose daughter had beeu frequently 
seen iu Winter's company, and a member of whose 
household had been heard to express threuts against 
Winter om account of his attention to the young 


e 


scmites, however, trier from the outset to 
to suspieion against. tie Jewish inhabitants, and 
as there was no evidence implicaling any Israchte, 
they aceused_the police of intentions to shield the 
Jews. On May 9, 1900, tho “Stautsbürgerzeitung,” 
he Jeading anti-Sewitic organ of Berlin, said: *No 
me can help forming the impression that the organs 
of the government received orders 10 pursue (ie in- 
vestigation in a manner eulenlated to spare the 
Jews.” The opposite was true. Deteotives aud 
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judges took up eageny (he most improbable state- 
ments implicating Jews, while Christiau_witnesses 
withhheld important testimony. The wife of the 
school superintendent Rohde, in whose handkerchief 
the hend of Winter was found wrapped, ignored tlıe 
appenlof the police asking the owner of this hand- 
kerehief to report; and it was by mere accident 
that the ownership became known. Further, two 
young men who were last seenin Winter’s company 
never revealed their identity. A Jew, Wolf Israel- 
ski, was arrested on LIıe fimsy charge that, two days 
previous to the discovery of the head, he had been 
scen walking in the direction of the place where the 
‚head was fonnd, with a sack on his back in which 
there was some round object. Althongh he denied 
the fact itself, aud although the state of preserva- 
tion in which the hend was found proved conclusive- 
Iy that it must have lain in tlıe jee for some time, 
Ternelski was kept in prison for nearly five months, 
until his trial (Sept. 8) proved his innocence. 

The butcher Hellmann, who also had been ar- 
roste, wus dischargel; and the eity comneil, of 
which he was a member, gave him a cordial recep- 
tion when he first appeared after his release. The 
language of the court in dismissing the case against. 
Hoffmann was, moreover, such that Ihe accusation 
of ritugl murder was indireetly confrmed. Among 
tbe grounds for dismissal the court held that the 
dee must have been perpetrated by several people 
and according to.a premerlitated plun. Dr. Müller, 
the county physician (“ Kreisphysikus”), reudered 
the opinion that Winter had bled to death, wIich, 
as subsequent investigations proved, was untenable. 
This opinion was published in the *Staatsbürger- 
zeitung,” before the investigation of tie court had 
been elosed; und for this brench of confidence, 
Müller's son, who bad ecommunicated the document 
to the press, was censured by a comt of honor 
(*Ehrengericht ®), 

On June 3 0f the same yeara shed near the syn- 
agogue of Konitz was set on Bre; and two days 
Inter excesses were committel ugahıst 
the synagoguo and against Jewish 

Semitio homes to such an extent tat the mili- 
Agitation tary bad to be called out. Similar 

and riots, though notof such asevere char- 

Excesses. acter, occmıred at Czersk (April 22), 

Stolp aud Bütow (May 21-22), Tuchel 
(June 10), and Komarezya (June 17). An old man 
named Tandecker, ot Cammio, was withont any 
provoeation kuockel down witla pitchfork. Tnall 
of these cases the sentences imposed upon the rioters 
or assailants were very light, while Jews, whenever 
they came before the court, met with hostite senti- 
meint and received henvy sentences for the slightest 
oflenses. A county ofieial to whom a Jew com- 
plained of the iusults to which Ie had been sub- 
jeetel on the sueot, vepliel: “ You can easily ob- 
tain relief, if you give up the murderer.” A 
synagogue sextou who defended himself with a 
stuke against a crowel which assalled hin was sen- 
tencod to spenda year fu jail; andasimilarsentenee 
was imposed on a Jewish upprentice because he had 
beaten a boy who had jeered at him. A highly 
respeeteil eitizen, Jacob Jaenby ol Tuchel, was son- 
tenced to confinement for one year in tlıe peniten- 


Anti- 


very for perjury (Oct. 10), because he had sworn 
that he had called soine boys who had slouted 
“Hep-Hep!” after him “lümmel” (toughs) only 
after they had insulted him, while the boys swore 
that he had first called tbem offensive names. This 
sentence was indeed s0 repugnant to public opinion 
that the einperor commuted it to six months in jail, 
and revoked that part by which the conviet was 
deprived of eivil rights (March, 190%). The worst 
case of persecution was tbatof Moritz Lewy, re- 

ferred to below. 
Very lenient was the attitude of the authoritied 
with regard to two dangerous agitators who tried 
to make capital out of this afkair, the 


Attitude Silesian count Pückler and Ihe Pome- 
ofthe ranian pastor Krösell. Tlic former, 
Courts. whom a court afterward adjudged in- 


sanc, delivered in various cities vio- 
lent diatribes against the Jews, in which he declared 
Among otlier things that they must be clubbed out. 
of tlıe country and that the Christians must wade 
in Jewislı blood up to their ankles. Krösell, who 
later on had to withdraw from the miaistry in order 
to escape a sentence of expulsion on account of his 
immoral Hife, delivered in the neighborhood of Ko- 
nitz lectures on ritual murder andon the immorality 
of rabbinienl literature; but neither the ecclesiastical 
nor the state authorities would interfere; und the 
population appreciated Krösell’s work to such a de- 
grec that in 1903 hie was eleeted to the Reichstug. 
In the Reichstag, where Ihis case was made the sub- 
jeet of an interpellation (Feb. 8-9, 1901), the Prus- 
sian minister of justice Schönstedt limited himsell 
to a defense of the authorities against the charge 
of shiekling the Jews; but he earefully refrained 
from uttering one word in condemnation of the 
ritanl-murder charge, anıl even from stating that 
there was no reason for assuming such a motive in 
the ease of Ernst Winten 
The anti-Semites nnturally were unscrupulous in 
their desire to make capital of this opportunity. 
Liebermann von Sonnenberg, their political lcader, 
said in a publie address; “The Christians have not 
yet become accustomed to bear without a murmur 
the killiog of Christinn youths in an unnatural 
fashion by Jews within the city walls.” The anti- 
Semitie papers, including tlie organs o? the Clerical 
party like “Germania,” and those of tlıe Conserva- 
tives like the “ Kreuzzeitung,” constantly stirred 
up religious fanaticism and fostered the prejudice 
(hat tie government had been bought by the Jews. 
A society for the iuvestigation of the nnrder was 
formed in Kon The statement was spread that 
the coroner’s commission had not searched the ritual 
bath near tlıe ge, aud had left undisturbed a 
ruom in the house of the buteler Adolf Lewy in 
which his wife was supposed te be sick. This 
‚tatement was untrue; not only had all the rooms 
in Lewy’s house and every nook and corner in the 
synagogue been searchei, but the commission had 
even taken a sample of the Llood of chickens from 
the yard which wus used for Killing fowl (see Sıe- 
rau), thusaddingto the suspieionsof the populace. 
Thg police were evidently mistaken as to traces of 
the deed, for some of the garments of the mur- 
dered youth were kept in a house in the eity un- 
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ul Jan., 1901, without being discovered by then, 
and were subsequentiy found on different days in 
apublicpark. The members ofa highly respeetnble 
family namen Rosenthal in Cammin were kept in 
prison for six months, because a servant-girl of bad 
character testified that she had heard Rosenthal say 
that he would hang himself on a huok in te ceiling 
ol his room, as he was unable to bear the remorse hie 
felt for having participated io the murder of Winter. 
Investigation proved (hat this wasintentionally false 
testimony. In the room, where, according to the girl’s 
statement, Rosenthal had pointed to the hook, there 
never had been such a Nook; but tlıe caseagaimst the 
girl was dismissed on the plen of iusanity (1902). 
'The fact that the manner in which Winter's body 
had been dismembered showed a skilful hund led 
{rom the start, as stated above, to a 
Trial suspiclon agalnst butehers, and Adolf 
of Moritz Lewy, whose house was near the lake 
Lewy. where the trunk of Winter’s body 
was found, was one of the suspceets. 
From te state of the contents of Winter’s stomach 
it was proved, however, that Winter could not have 
died later than seven o’elock in the ereniug. For- 
tmately Adolt Lewy and his son Moritz could prove 
au irrefutable alibi for tie hours during which the 
murder had been commitscd: bus the anti-Semit 
who desired their implication, testified tat Moritz 
Lewy had been Frequently scen in Winter's com- 
pany. Lews denied haviag been acquaiuted with 
Winter, although he admitted tlıat be might have 
spoken to him, and even have walked with him n 
eertiin distauce, as witnesseg bad tesilfied, without 
knowing him by name. At the trial for perjury of 
the normal-school student Speisiger, who had made 
various statements implicating Jews, Lewy renewerl 
his statement that he had not known Winter, while 
Yarions witnesses testified that they had seen them 
together. Lewy was arrested Oct. 6, 1900. Th 
charges against the Lewys rested ou the testimony 
of a disreputable person, named Masloft, and his 
mother-in-haw, named R Maslof ulleged that 
he had passed by Lewy’s cellar on the evening of 
the murder and had been attıaeted by gronning and 
by an unnsnal light which procceded from it, Ly 
ing on the ground, he watched people who had some 
Auman remains on a butcher’s block, and he saw 
three of them ufter a while lenve tlie house with a 
package and go in the direction of the lake, The 
testimony manifestly false, and containcd 
many contradietiong which Masioff tried to explaiu 
by an allered confession tat: he, had gone to the 
place in order to commit an act of burglary. Per- 
sons who had passed Lewy’s house about the fine 
that Masloff elaimed to have been watching the per- 
sons in the cellar had not. noticed any one Iying on 
the ground. Thata man should remain for an hour 
and a half on the ground on a cold night in March 
was in itself highly improbable; the murder could 
not hare been committed at such a late hour; und 
an investigation of the ceilar showed no traces of 
such a deed nor any evidence of the thorougli eleau- 
ing which its commission would have rendered necıs- 
sar The woman Ross seems to have been tie 
ineiter of the conspiracy, wlich most likely Ta 
for its object the securing of the promised great 


| acqual 


veward for tle discovery of (he murderer. Sie had 
worked iu the Lewy family, and claimed to have 
seen Winter's eigur-case with his photograph in the 
possession of tlıe Lewy family. 
proved that no photograph of Winter existeil 
loft was senteuced to one ycar and his mother-i 
to eighteen months in the penitentiary for perjury 
(Oet. 35, 1900); but the jury signed a petition for 
their pardon, which the einperor didnot graut. The 
aceusavion against the Lewys, which had rested on 
this fulse testimony, was now disproved, although 
the government in its ansiety to purge itsell Trom 
the charge of shielding the Jews broughi the mat- 
ter to trial] (Sept. 23, 1901), wien the ense was dis- 
missed. Meanwhile Moritz Lewy had been com- 
mitted for perjury on the ground of his denial of 
tance with Winter; and although he hetd to 
his orieinal statement, and in spite of the fact that 
hie could have had no reason for perjuring himself 
other than the fenr of involving Limselt in difieul- 
ties, he was sentenced to fon years in the peniten- 
tiary (Feb. 13, 1901). He was relensed, however, mı 
Oct. 12, 1903, when the emperor grantedl his parden. 
His füther had long before removed to Berlin, ns 
his business had been eutirely ruined, which also 
was (he case with many others, so tat the uumber 
of Jews residing in Konitz fell from 481 in 1900 to 
350 in 100; 

Of great importance was an investigation made in 

Danzig by te board of health (Künigliches Medi. 
zinalkolleginm) for West Prussia, 

The Reason which proved that Winter had been 
for tne  chokeil to deuth, and that, contrury to 

Orime. the statement of the county physician, 

his death was not theresulb.of Ihe eut- 
ting of his throat. This opinion, rendered Sept. 7, 
1901, was eoufimued by the highest medienl authority‘, 
the Wissenschaftliche Deputation für Medizinulwe- 
sen (state board of health), Jan. 15, 190%. It was 
furtber shown Ihat jealousy was, in all Jikelihood, 
tie motive of his death. 

Again, jt was evidently for political reasous that 
te appenl of Winter’s father to the superior court, 
(Oberlandesgericht) of Marienwerder was consid- 
ered suflciently well founded to be made tlıe basis 
of a trial, which was held June 4, 1902, and which 
proved the basclessuess of all the accusationsagainst 
the Jews. 

The goverument showed itself stronger in prose- 
cuting cases of libeling the authorities. Bruhn, the 
publisher, and Bürticher, the editor, of the “Staats 
bürgerzeitung,” which paper had from the begin- 
Ding accused the police and the courts of shielding 
the perpetrators of the crime because they were 
Jews, were sentenced for libel, the former to six 
months and the Iatter to one year in jail (Oet. 11, 
1902). Botlı of them, however, were eleoted to the 
Reichstag in 1909, Previously G. A, Dewald, a 
Berlin publisher, had been sentenced to six months 
in jail because on the first anniversary of Winter’s 
assassination he had published sonvenir postal cards 
representing Wintersnspended Iy his Teetin Lewy’s 
cellar and the ‚Jews ready to cut his thront. 

Asad sequel to the Konitz trial was the erwel 
murder of a Polish typesetter. Abraham Levy, io 
Steegers, West Prussia (Sept. 28, 1903), by two 
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drunkards, who taunted him with the murder aud, 
hen he vesented the Insult in offensive language, 
beat him to death, Of the perpetrators ol this 
crime one was seutenevd to spend a year iu jaih, 
while the case against the other was clismissed (Jan. 
13, 1909. Mysterious as the Konitz case undoubt- 
edly is, it has at least been clearly established, as 
has been noted above, that the motive of the crime 
was jewlousy 


Prnz Y ‚Anfki 

Der Blutmord in Konitz mit Streifichtern auf (lie Staats. 
rechtliche Stellung dey Juden im Deutschen Reiche mit 
einem Vorsworte vom Liehermonn von Spmnenherg, sb. 
101; Das Gutachten der Sachverständigen über ‘den 
Konitzer Mord. Ib. 1004; W. Zelle, Wer Hat Ernst Winter 
‚Eirmordet? Brunswick, 1904. D 


KONKI (CONRUI or CUENQUT). See 
Coxquk. 

KONTRES (DABNp; Levita punetuates onnp): 
Usnal designation, among the Tosafists, of Rashi’s 
commentary on the Talmud. Rashilimself uses the 
expression once to designate a written Talmudle In- 
terpretation by his “old teacher” (Jacob b, Yakaron 
Gif. viii, 822), In the commentary on Ta'an. 21b, a 
“kontres of Rome” is mentioned, which elsewhere 
(commentuy ou Ker. 50) is called “ perush [comı- 
montary] ot Rome” (see Berliner, “Beiträge zur 
Gesch, der Raschi-Commeutare,” p. 4). Raslıi’s 
Bible commentary Yikewise is termed “kontres” by 
himselt and by his pupils (£.c. pp. 10, 19); in one 
place it is enlled POBNp (Plural; Ze. p. 11). The 
word does not desigmate the commentary itself, but 
the note-book, or books, in which it was written. 
Raslıl himself, in explainiug the Talmudie word 
which designates the clasp (see Blau, “ Buchwesen,” 
p. 171) used to hold the leaves of a book in pluce, 
speaks of the “leaves of the kontres” (DAENPN DT: 
commentary on Shab. 98a; Meu. 32a). In the Yal- 
kut to Ps. xiv. 5 ($ 746) an unwritten kontres is 
mentioned (phn DEND); the source of the Yalkut 
(Midr. Teh., ed. Buber, p. 271) has ounp (xiprno). 
“Kontres” was used to designate explanations writ- 
ten in n book even before it was so used by Rashi; 
afterward it became customary to designate Rashi’s 
'Talmud eommentary as the “kontres” par excel- 
lence. Elijah Levita (* Tishbi,” 8,0. DWNp) states 
itus the generally prevailing opinion that Rashi's 
Yalmıud commenfary was originally written in sin- 
gle blank books, which were then bound together 
to form one book, for which reason it was called 
“kontres.” Zunz, who appropriately translutes the 
word “ leeture note-book ” (“ Zeitschrift für die Wis- 
scuschaft des Judenthums,” p. 824), holds ft to be 
an abbreviation of DYAOIMP (“ commentarius”; Gi 
286). In the Talmudic passage mentioned by Zunz. 
this word is used only in the plurai (OD10201); (he 
singular docs not oceur at all (see Krauss, *Lehn- 
wörter,” ii, 509 et s9.). Zunz is undoubtediy right 
in holdiog that Dronpisa singular. fornıed from the 
Talmudie word. The form found in the Sifre to 
Num, xxvil, 12 ($ 134) is withont a 9 before the 3 
{DBWBNP). 

That *kontres” ame to be used in tlıe sense of a 

» 


“ writing-book ” appears to llave heen due to its re- 
semblunce in sound to “ quinternio ” or * quaternio.” 
from which Levita deriv« However, such a 
derivation leaves the s at the eud of te word unex- 
plained, and it is better to have recourse to the 
words “quaterons,” “quinternus.” which likewise 
were used to desigunte books of four or five lenves 
(see Wattenbach, “Das Schriftwesen des Mittel- 
alters,” Index). Nevertheless in Rashi’s schoo] the 
existence of the Talmudie word doubtless contrib- 
uted to establishing the form DB HP. Inotlier than 
Jewish circles “ quaternus” (“ quaternio”) indicated 
a writing-book, without any reference to the num- 
berofits pages (Wattenbach, L.c. p. 178), Mussatia’s 
explanation may be mentioned as a curiosity (see 
Kohut’s “ Aruch Completum,” vil. 122), namely, 
that the word is shortened from *“ commentarius” 
(“explanation,” or “one who explains”), a deriva- 
tion which has buen adopted by Levy (“ Neuhebr. 
Wörterb.” iv. 265b). 

‚The original meaning of “ikontres,” which was 
spoker and written also with 7 (Dy12p) has been 
preserved in later literature. The leaves of a book 
are enlled DDTINP (sec Stelnschneider, * Cat. Bodl.” 
col. 1098; comp. also p. Ixvi.). 4. small book is 
called DmaNp or DISTNP (see Steinschneider, “ Vor- 
lesungen über die Kunde Hebräischer Hand- 
schriften,” p. 23). Benjacob (“Thesaurus Libr. 
Hebr.” p. 524) defines the bibliograpbical meaniog 
of “kontres” thus: A “konfres” is a sınall opus 
which is not large cnough to form & separate vol- 
ume, but which is usually appended to another vol- 
ume, Benjacob enumeratesn large number of books 
and treatises of which “ Kontres” either is the only 
title.or else is prefixed to the title (pp. 594-520; Nos. 
228-310). In modern times the writings of A. Jelli- 
nek may be mentioned, in which the word * Kon- 
tres” forms part of the titles, and which furnish a 
systematie bibliography to various fields of Jewish 
literature (see Lippe, “ Bibliographisches Lexicon,” 
pP. 209 et seg., Nos. 82-87). 

Binttagnapıy ; In addition 10 itayions In Ina article, see B;AM, 


Sehillerszinessy. Cat. Hebr. MSS. 1. 181, Cambridge, 156; 
Güdemann, Gesch. 1. 198. ws 


6 

KOPLIK, HENRY: American physician; born 
at New York Oct. 28,11858; educnted at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and at the College 
of Plıysicians and Surgeons (M.D. 1881). He took 
a postgraduate course at the universities of Leipsic, 
Prague, and Vienna, and on his return to America 
established himself asa physieian in his native city 
(1883). There he became connected with Bellevue 
Hospital, the Good Samaritan Dispensary, and otlier 
medical institutions. Bince 1899 Le has been assistant 
of pediatries at Bellerue Medical College. 
Koplik was the first to deseribe an early dingnos- 
tiesign in measles, since known as “ Koplik’sspots”; 
and he found, too, the bacillus of whooping-congh. 
He also introduced the free delivery of Pasteurized 
milk to the needy poor, in which he was followed 
later by Nathan Straus. 

Besides essays in the medical journals Koplik is 
the author of “ Discases of Infancy and Chitdhood,” 


New York, 1902. 
a F.T.H. 
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KOPPELMANN: Rabbi at Nuremberg toward 
the end of the fonrteenth century. In 1408 Rabbi 
Isruel went to Nuremberg and taught there, at Ärst 
together with Koppelmanu. Afterward tliey hada 
coutroversy, which Rabbi Jacob Weil, interfering, 
strongly urged the comneil of the Jewish community‘ 
to end. Thereupon the latter settled the question 
by deeiding thar the two rabbis should lecture on 
alteronte days, the Pnpils to have theright tonttend 
the leetures of eitlier. The peace, however, does not 


appear to have been of Jong duration; for iu 1412 a 
®Koppelmann, son of the schisiatic,” was forever 
hanished from the eit; 


NL B. 


KOPPELMANN, JACOB BEN SAMUEL: 
German author ; born in the district 
of Breisgau 15: 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, but was obligeil to leave 
that eity on account of the plague. \While on the 
road he composed his “Olel Ya'ukob” (Freiburg, 
1584), a commentary on the " Ikkarim" of Joseph 
Albo. 

He published also: a Judxo-German translation 
of the Five Megillot, with the Targum Sheni to 
Esther (i2. 1583); a translation in Yiddish of Bere- 
chiah ha-Nakdau’s *Mishle Shu’alim” (id. 1598); 
and “'Omel Halakahı” (Cracow, 1598), expositions 
of mathematical passages in the Tatmud illustrated 
by figures (this book received the appıoval of the 
Oouueil of Four Lands). 


Binuonsrav; Fuenm Keneet Virasl, p- 3i0, Warsamı 
1880: Steinschneider, Pat. Baal, epi-Ghirondi, 
Tittot erzile Sreräch p. 0% rin, 180 a 

. Fr. 


Eon: Seo WersmTs AND MEASURES. 


KORAH (myP): 1. Son of Esau by Aholibamahı; 
mentioned asa “duke” (max) of the Innd of Bom 
(Gen. 5,14, 18; Tehron, 1.35). 2. Son of 
Eliphaz, Esau’s son by Adahı; also mentioned as a 
“danke” of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 18). 8. Son of He- 
bron of the tribe of Judah a Chron, hi. 43). 

4. Biblical Data: Son of Izhar, of the Family: 
of Kohatlı, and great-grandson of Levi (Ex. vi. 2; 
in 1 Chron. vi. 7 he is mentioned as a son of Kohath, 
It verse 22, following, also mentions him as the 
son of Izhar tlıe son of Kohath). During the jon- 
ney of the Israelites in the wilderness, Koralı, wirh 
Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, On, son of 
Peleth, and two hundred and fifty otlier “ınen of 
renown,” rebelled against the leadership of Moses 
and Aaron (Num. xvi. 1-3). Moses ordered Korah 
and his eompany to appear in the Tabernaele on Ihe 
following day, cach bearing a censer filled with 
lightedincense, and the Lord would deeile who were 
the rightful leaders of the people (xvi. 4-19). Korah 
and bis company obeyed, and went to (he Tabernacle 
with Abi ligbted censers, follower by tle whole 
The congregation was commanded 
eparate itself from Korah and his band, and 
when this order was carried out “the earth opened 
her mouth,” amd the arch conspirators “and a 
(hat appertained to them went down alive into 
the pit, and the earth elosed upon them,” while a 


üre from the Lord consumeil their two hundred and 
fty attendants (xvi. 18-35). Korah's childıen, 
however, did not die with their father (xxvi. 11). 
The censersof the conspirators were made iuto broad 
the altar, as a warning to future con- 
1-5, Hebr.). After Korah’s destruc- 
tion the people murmured aguinst Moses for having 
caused it, und a plague was sent by the Lord to des 
troy them, This plague killed 14,700 men before its 
Tavages were stoppel by an atonement offered for 
the people by Auron (xvii. 6-15, Hebr.). 

From Kom were descended the Korahites, or 
Korhites, first mevtioned in Ex. vi. 24, and reap- 
pearing as Levites iu Num. x 58 and I Chron, 
Several Psulms (stit. „Issxiv., 
SSXV., Ixxxvil., Ixxvii.) are icadan “for the sous 
of Korah,” and the Koralıites appear again as si 
ers before Jehoshaphnt fought Ihe Moabites and Am- 
monites (II Chron. 19). Several Korahite war- 
riors joined David while he was at Ziklag (I Chron. 
xö. 6). Korahites are mentioned also as porters at, 
and gate-keepers of, the Tabernacle (I Chron. ix. 19, 
xsvi, 1, 19) 

&3 EIN. 
—In Rabbinical Literature: The name “ Ko- 
rah” (mp) is explained by te Rabbis as meaning 
“baldness.” It was given to Koralı on account of 
tle gap or blauk which lie made in Israel by his 
revolt (Sunh. 109b). Koralı is represented us tbe 
Possessor of extravrdinary weulth, ho having dis- 
covered one of the trensures which Joseph har hid- 
deu in Egypt. The keysof Korah’streasuriesalone 
former a load for three hundred mules (Pes. 119; 
Sanh. 1102). ITe and Haman were the two richest 
men in the world, and botlı perished on account of 
their rapaeity, and because their riches were not the 
gift of Heaven (Num. R. xxü. 7; comp. Ex. R. li. 
2}. On the otlier hand, Korah is represented as a 
wise man, chief of his family and as one of the 
Kohathites who carried te Ark of the Oovenaut on 
their shoulders (Tan., ed. Buber, Koralı, Supple- 
ment, 5; Num. R. xvilt. 2). 

The chief cause of Koralı's revolt was, necording 
to the Rabbis, the nomination of Elizaphan, son of 
Uzziel, as priuce over the Kohathites (Num. fi. 20), 
Korah argnine thus: “Kohath had four sons [Bx. 
vi 18]. Fbs two sons of Amram, Kohath's cklest 

son, took for themselves the khıgdon 

Cause of anı the priesthood. Now,asIam the 

Revolt. son of Kohath’s second son, I onght 

to be made prince over the Kohathites, 
whereas Moses guve that office to Blizaphan, tle son 
of Kohath’s yonugest so” (Num. R. xviil, 1: 
Korah, 3). Koral: plied Moses with the following 
questions: * Doesa tallit made entirely of Line wool 
nee fıioges?” To Moses’ afirmativeanswer Korah 
objected: “The biue color of the tallit does not 
make it ritually corteet, yet according to thy state- 
ment four blue threads do so” (Num. xv. 88), 
“ Doesa house Allied with the boo Low need 
amezuzah?” Moses replied that it. diel; whereupon 
Korah said: “The presenee of the whole Torah, 
wliich contains 195 chapters, does not make a house 
fir for habitation, yet thon sayest that one chapter 
thereot does so. It is not from God tat thon hast 
received tlıese commandments; thou hast jvvented 
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them thyself.” He then assembled 250 men, chiefs 
of the Sanhedrin, and, having clad them in tallftot, 
of blue wool, but without fringes, prepared forthem 
a buugnet. Aaron’ssons came for the priestly share, 
but Korah and his people refused to give the pre- 
seribed portions to them, sayiog that it was not 
God but Moses who eommanded those things. 
Moses, having been informed of these proceedings, 
went to the houseof Korah to eifeet a reeoneiliation, 
but the latter and his 250 followers rose up against 
bim (Num. R. xvili, 2; Tan. Ze.; comp. Turg. 
psendo-Jonathan to Num. xvi. 2). 

Korah consulted his wife also, who encouraged 
him ju therevolt, saying: “See wat Moses has done. 
Hc has procluimed himself king; he has made his 
brother high priest, and his brotker's sons priests; 
stil! more, hie has made theo shave all thy hair [eomp. 
Num., viii, 7] in order to disfigure tee.” Korah an- 
swered: “But he has done the same to his own 
song.” JIis wifereplied: “ Moses hated thee so much 
that he was ready to do evil to his own children 
provided the same evil would overtake thee” (Micr, 
Agadah to Num. xvi. 8; Yalk., Nuın. 750; comp. 
Nu. R, Le; Tan. &.c.; Banlı. 1108). 

Koralı incited all the people against Moses, argu- 
ing that it was impossible to endure the laws insti- 
tuted by the lutter. He told them the following 


parable: “A widow, tie morber of 
Korah’s two young dauglters, had a field. 
Parable, When she came to plow it, Moses told 


her not to plow it with an ox and au 
ass together (Deut. xxii. 10); wlıen she cume to sow 
it, Moses told ber not to sow it witlı mingied seeds 
(Lev. xix. 19). At the time of harvest slie had to 
lenve unreaped the parts of the field preseribed by 
the Law, wbile from the harvested grain she had to 
givo the priest the sliare due to him. The woman 
sold the feld and with the proceeds bouglıt two 
sheep. But the frst-born of these she was obliged 
to give to Aaron the priest: and at tie time of 
shearing he required the first of tlie fleece also 
(Deut, xvüi, 4), The widow said: “Ican not bear 
this mau’s demands any longer. It will be better 
for me to slanghter the sheep and eat them.” But 
Aaron came for the shoulder, tlıe two checks, and 
the maw (2b. vorse 8). The widow then vehemently 
cried out; "Ifthou persistest in chy demand, I de- 
clare them devoted to the Lord.’ Aaron replied 
“In that case the whole belongs to me’ (Nunı. xvi 
14), wwhereupon he took away the meat, lenving the 
widow and her two daughters wholly unprovided 
for” (Num. R. xviil, 23; Tau., Korah, 4-6). 

The question how it was possible for a wise man 
like Korah to be soimprudent as to rebel isexplained 
by the fact that he was deceived through hisown pro- 
phetical capacity. Hehnd foreseen that the prophet 
Samuel would be his deseendant, and therefore con- 
eluded that he himself would eseape punisliment. 
But he was mistaken; for, while his sons escaped, 
he perished (Num. R. xriii. 7; Tan., Korah, 12). 

At the time of Korah’s engulfment, the eartlı be- 
eame like a funnel, and everything that belonged 
to him, even linen that was at the launderer’s and 
needles that had been borrowed by persons living at 
a distance from Korah, rolled till it fell into the 
‚chasm (Yer. Saah. x.1; Num. R. Le). According 


{6 tlıe Rabbis, Korahı bimself underwent the double 
Pupishmentof being burned and buried alive (Num. 


R. ir. 14; Tan., Koralı, 23). Heand 

Destruc- his followers continued to sink tIN 
tion of Hannah piayed for them (Gen. R. 

- Korah. xevili. 8): and through her prayer, 


the Rabbis declare, Korah will ascend 
to paradise (Ab. R. N. xxxvi.;, Num. R. xvill. 11: 
comp. Sanh. 1086). Rabbah bar bar Hana narrates 
that wbile he was traveling in the desert, an Arab 
showed him tlie place of Korah'sengulfment. There 
wasat the spota sit in the ground info which he 
iutroduced some wool soaked in water, The wool 
became parched. On placing his ear to the slit, he 
heard voices ery: “Moses and his Torah are true; 
and we arc liars” (B. B. 74a; comp. Tan., ed. Buber, 
Korah, Supplement). 

ss 


M. SEL. 

—— Critical View: Korah iu the chief narrative 
conceraing him (Num. xvi.) is associated with 
Dathan and Abiraın in leading a revolt against 
Moses aml Aaron. A close examination of the 
ehapter shows that two independent narratives—one 
ia which Darban and Abiram figure and one in which 
Korah alone apprars—have becn woven together. 
in verses 19-15, 27b-82 Moses speaks with Dathan 
and Abiram, while in the rest of the passage he 
speaks with Korah alone. Then, as the narrative 
now stands, Koralı and bis followers are killed 
twice, once in xvi. 32-33 and again in verse 33. 
The Deuteronomist (Deut, xi. 6) knew only the story 
asrelated of Dathan and Abiram. This form of the 
tale comes from JE, 

The story of Koralı thus separated origlunlly re- 
Iated a contest between a band of Israelites and 
Moses and Aaron over the right of the Levites to 
exereise the priestiy oflice. This narrative belongs 
toP. A still later writer, by inserting “the son of 
Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi” in verse 
1, and by adding verses 8-11, made the contest ap- 
pear as one betweena band of Levitesand the house 
0f Aaron over the priesthood. 

Wellhausen (“Composition des Hexateuchs,” p. 
108) points out that Korah in I Chron. ü. 43 isa 
‚Judabite clan, and Bacon (“ Triple Tradition of the 
Exodus,” pp. 194 cf seg.) has arguedl strongly for 
the view that the original P narrative is based on a 
Judahite story of J. 


Binzionrapny: Kneuen, Hexateuch, pp- Met sea. BBL; 
acon Zrinie ahaallon or Ihe Exodtuht pp. 201 6 8 sg 

ia Carpenter and G. Harford Duttersbr, Horateuch, 
ac. 


2. au. GAB 

KORAN: The sacred seriptures of Islam. Ac- 
cordiug to Mohammedan belief, based upon the tes- 
timony ı of the book itself, the Koran consists of sep- 
arute revelaßions vouchsafed by God to Mohammed 
through the angel Gabriel (sura ji. 91, xxv. 39). 
These were delivered in Arabie (xxvi. 195) and were 
thus first of all for the Arabs, who had previou: 
received no manifestation of the will of God (xx 
49). They were designed, also, to confirm the 
older books of the Torak und the Gospels, and to 
lead mankind in the vight way (fi. 2, tal). M 
hammed is, therefore, the messenger of God (xov 
2, etc.) and the seal of the Prophets (xxsiüi. 40). In 
the prime of life this remurkable man, whose devel- 
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opment is iraced in noauthemie vers. voluntarily 
retired io solitude. There, through vigils and fast- 
ing. he fell inte religious trances, ia which he felt 
insel inspired to warn his fellowsof an impending 

jüulgment 
The allesı portions of tw Koran represent the 
inaterial result of this inspiration. They reileet an 
extraordinary degree of exeitement in their language 
—in cheirshort, abrupt sentencesand in 


Form of their sudden transitions, but none Ihe 
Revela- less ihey earefully maintaiu the rimed 
tion. form, like the oracles and magie for- 


mulas of the pagau Arab priests 
sha, in Ibn Iishan). This form is preserved in 
ve later sections also, in some of which the move- 
ment is calm and the style expositon The book, 
which is about equal to the New Testument in size, 
was put togerher long after the prophet's death; 
and its 114 sections were mrauged without any re 
gard for chronologien! sequence, 

Quotations from the Koran are found as early as 
the period of Mohammed’s activity in Mecen (Ibn 
Hisbam, id. p. 226). The oldest fragments may have 
been reeitel by the prophet himself beforon band uf 
followers, thongh probably a small one, who coull 
more easily preserve them, eitler orally or in writing. 
The following extracts, referring to the most impor- 
tant artieles of faith tauzht in the Koran, will give 
an approximate iden of its Iangunge and mode of 
thought: 

* ADab is {be Orentor of the heavensand the card; 
when He says ' Be,’ it is” (fi. 111: ii. 42,5%. * Wir 

Himarethekeysof theunseen. None 

Alleh and knows it save lim; Ifis is the under- 
Creation, standing of all that is in the Jund and 

in the sen: and no lenf falls without 

His knowledge” (vi. 59). "Should God touch thev 
with harın, there is none to rumove ir save H 
and if He wisb thee weil, tbere is none to restrain 
His bounty ” (x. 107). “Do not te unbelieving see 
that tie beavens and the eartlı were one until We 
love them asunder and made every living thing 
from water ” (xxj. 31), “He it is who appointed the 
sun for brigltness; Te established the mom for 
Hght and orckined her statlons, Ihat yo muy know 
the number of the years and thereckoniag of tlıcm” 
.5). “The eattle, likewise, have We created für 
you; in tliem are warmth and much prot, and uf 
tliem ye eat. In them is there benuty for you when 
ye feich them from their pastutes, and when y 
drive tem forth to graze. They beur your heavy 
burdens to towns which ye could not otherwise 
reach, save with great wretchedness of son 
‚your Lord is gracions and mereiful!” “ Horses, ton, 
has He create, and mules, and asses, fur you to 
ride upon and for an oruament” (xvi. 3-8). “He 
it is that sends rain from heaven, whereof ye drink: 
from which grow the frees wlereby ya feed yon 
Hocks.” “He makes the com to grow, and Ihe 
olives, and the palms, and the grapes, and all nian- 
ner of fruit: verily, herein js a sien unto them that 
relleet” (xvi, 10, 11). “He it is that subjecteil the 
a unto you, that ye may wat freslı meat therefrom 
amt bring fortli From it the ornamenrs which ve 
wear; and thou mayest see the ships that sail upon 
iv” (vi. 14. “He it is that ereatcl you of ilust, 


(4 


ten of a drop, ten of elotted blood, and then 
brought you Fortl as children; then ye attain your 
full strength; ten ya Leeome old" men—thoush 
same of youarg taken somer—and then ye reach the 
time appointed for you” (sl. 09). 
*O yo men! fear your Lord! Verily the enıth- 
quakeof the Hourisamighiy ibing!” “Ontheday 
Fe shall sce it, every suckling worum 
Last Judg- slull forger her suckiug babe: and 
ment; Res- every woman with child shall cast 
urreotion. fortlı her binden; and thon shult see 
men drunken, though they havedrunk 
paugut” (xsil.1, 2). “And iheday wien We shall 
move thie mountahns, aud thou abalt 9co the eartlı a 
level plain: and Weshall gather 1 men together, 
aud lerve no one of them behind; then shall they be 
broughrbefore ty Lord juranks. Nowareye come 
to Us as we crcnted yon at first! Nay, but ye 
thought that we would never make Our promise 
good! And euch shall seceive his book, and thou 
shult see the siuners in alarmatthat which is (herein; 
and they shall say. "Alns for us! what a book is 
this, leaving neither small nor great mnnmbered!” 
And tiey shall find therein wit they have done; 
and uhy Lord shall deal unjustiy with none” (xvill. 
45-47). * Weshall set just balances for the Day of 
Resurreetion, ud no soul shall be wrong: oven 
though it be the weight of a grain of mustanl-seed, 
We shall bring it” (sxt. 48). * Verily, (hose thai ho- 
fieve, and those Unutaure Jews, uud the Sabenns, and 
the Christians, and the Mnginns, and tliose that join 
other gods with God-verily, God will decide be- 
tiween them on the Day of Resurrection ” ( ). 
“Verily, We have prepared for the ovil-doeis n 
fire, te smoke wlereof shall eneompass them; aud 
iE hey ery for help they shall be helped with water 
like molten brass, which shall scald 
their faces” (xvili, 28). "But for 
those that misbelieve, for them are ent 
out gumments 07 Ara; Where shall be 
ponred over their heads bolliug water; wine is in 
their bellies, and their skins, shall be dissolved; and 
for them are macesof iron. Whenever in their pain 
they shall come forth, Ihey sbull be {lnust back into 
it” (sxü. 20-92). “Nay, when the carılı sim]l be 
ernshed with erushing on erusbing, and ty Lord 
shall come, and the angels, rank on sank, and hell 
on that day'shall be brought nigh—on that: day man 
slali de renuinded! But how shall le have a ro- 
minder? ITe will say, ‘ Would that I had prepared 
in my Hfe for this!" Burton that day none shall be 
pünished witl a punishment Nike his, and none 
shall be bound with chains like his!” (Is 
m. 


Heil and 
Paradise. 


In thut day shall there he jayous faces, well 
plensed with teir past deeds, in a dofty garden 
where they sball hear no valı diseourse; wherein f 
allowing fountain; wherein arc high conches and 
gohlets set, and eushions Iaid in order, and earpets 
Spread!” (| 8-16). “ Verily, the righteous 
shall dwell among deligbts; sented on couches tliey 
shall gaze about them; thou mayest reenguize In 
their faces the brightness of delight; they shall be 
given to drink wine that is sonled, whose senl is 
‘or that lettheaspirantsaspire! And it shall 
be tempered with Tasnim, asprivg Trom which those 
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that draw nigh to God shall drink” (Ixx: 2-8). 
*O thou soul that art at rest! return untothy Lortl, 
well pleased au pleasiog him! Aud enter among 
uıy servants, andenter ıny paradise ” Ixxxix. 27-30). 

Althouglı the passages here quoted contain many 
original phrases and figures, (hey are Irequently 
reminiscent of similır passages ja the Old and New 
Testaments. These pomts of contact are the more 
nmumerous because Moharımed repeats many Bib- 
lical narrativen. These are found especially in tue 
later saras, which have all the characteristics of ser- 
mons. The chief subjects taken from the Old Tes- 
tament are: the Creation: Caju and Abel; Noalı; 


Abraham and his sous; ‚Jacob und his 

Old and sons; Moses and Auron; Saul; David 
New nnd Solomon: ob and Jenalı; but 
Testament from the New Testament, besides Jesus 
Stories. and Mary, only John is mentioned. 


In the Old Testament nuratives the 
Koran frequently follows the Jegeads of the Jewish 
Hagyadah rather than the Biblical accounts, as 
Geiger pointed ont in his * Was Hat Mahammad aus 
dem Jucdenthume Aufgenommen?” (Bonu, 1834; 2d, 
ed. Berlin, 190%). Thus, the story ol Abruham’s de- 
struction of lie idols in his father's house, and his 
auswer to those that asked who had done it (xa 
58-64), agree with Gen. R. xvü.; tie sign that ze- 
struined Joseph from sin (xii. 34) corresponds to 
Sotalı 36b; tlıe vefnsal of Moses to accept food from 
the Egyptian women (sxvili. 11) parallels Sotah 121; 
and the neconut of Solomonand the Queen of Sheba 
(savil.) harmontzes with the commentury of Targum 
Sheui to Esther i. 18. 

For many of these borrowed narratives the sources 
are unkoown. Thus, for instance, the story ju thıe 
“Sefer ha-Yushar” of the Egyptian women that 
cut their fingers in bewilderment at Joseph’s beauty 
(sii. 81) is based on the Mohammedan narrative, and 
19 older Jewish snnreo therunf 15 known. For the 
legend of Samirt, comp. “2. D. M. G.” Ivi. 7A. 

In its version of the story of Jesus the Koran 
shows more dependence on the apocıyplal than on 
the canonical Gospels. Thus the story of the gi 
ing of life to the bivd of olayı (ii. 43, v. 110) is found 
in the Gospel of Thomas (ed. Tischendorf, it. 2. 
The account of Mary’s mürvelous food (fi 
given in the Protevangelium Jacob, viti., as well as 
tlıe ensting of lots for the careof her (eh. ix.), found 
in iii. 80, 

Furthermore, there ar many variations, especially‘ 
in tie case of proper names, which are due to con- 
fusion on the part of Mohammed himself. Tius, 
Phamoh desires to build a tower (xxvili. 38), the 
story being based on Ihu account of Ninnod (Jose: 
plus, ® Ant.” 1.4, &$ 2-3); by a confusion with 
Miriam, Mary is called the sister oF Aaron (six. 20); 
Haman is the servant of Pharach (xsvill. and 
Azar becomes the fütlıer of Abraham (vi. TI—a 
reminiscenee iu Mohammed’s wind of Ihe name of 
BEliezer (comp. also, for tlie account of Idris [xix. 
57], Nöldeke in “ Zeit. fir Assyr.” xvii. 83). 

Thereare frequent anachrouisms in the teachings of 
Mohammed. Thus, the tegulatlou concerwing prayer 
and almsgiving is mentioned in connection with 
God's compact with Israel (v. 15); God eommanded 
Moses and Aaron to provide places of prayer in 


Egypt (x. 87); and the destruction of Lob’s wife was 
foreundained by Ged(xv. 60). Other additions were 
made to suit Arabic conditions, such as the deserip- 
tion of Muses’ staif (x' son assignel for 


Applica- will bring yon a blazing brand from 
tionof it”; xwvä, N; erucitixion on palm- 
Quotations trees us a punishment (xx, 74); and 


and Josepli as guardiun of his brothers” 
References. baggage (xii. IT; comp. Wellhqusen, 
“Skizzen,” iv. 197; for tie description 


ot Solomon’s glory, *dislies as Iurge as eisterns”; 
comp. AI-A'Sl „Ahıharrad, 4, 14). 

A fundamental alteration, which hasa direct bear- 
ing on the Arabs and on Mecca, is found in the story 
of Abraham aud his sons, the Koran representing 
the Biblienl patriarch as the fonnder of the sanetu- 
ary at Mecea. Ishmael is not mentioned with him 
until the later suras, whereas, according 10 The ear- 
lier mes, Isaac and Jacob are tlıe sons of Abralum: 
probably a coufusion in Mohammed’s own mind 


(comp. Suouck Hurgranje, “Het Meklaansche 
Feest,” p. 82 
Tnalitie Biblical nnrratives wLich.are found in the 


Koran the words placed in the mouths of (he speak- 
ers are iutendeil to convey Mohammed’s opinions 
and beliefs. Tlıe velatiou of Mohammed to tIıe Mec- 
aus is but thin]y disguised under the warnings of 
individual propbets to a sinful people, and in the 
answers of the larter. Noteworthy iu this conneo- 
tion are the words of Adum and Eve (vi. 2%); of 
Abel (v.3 7,59; 31.27); of the 
unbelievers in Noal’s time, (wii, 58; Xi. 34, 4d, 48); 
of Jacob (si of Joseph (xil. 38, 37); of Moses 
of the Beynma magieinns 
six. 


ve been taken into the Koran, such as the 
of Alexander the Great, with “ he two horns” 
82 ct seg.), which is derived from a Syriac 
öldeke, “Beiträge zur Gesch. des Alex- 
». 3%); the legend of the Suven 
Sieepers (xvill. 8at seq.; comp. Koch, “Die Sieben- 
sehläfer Legende,” Leipsie, 1983; Guidi, “Tesıi 
Orientali Inediti Sopru j Bette Dormienti di Efeso,” 
Rome, 1985); tlie leyend of Moses and the servant 
of God (xvilt. 64 e2 s0g.); and the story Of the one 
hundred years’ sleep (il. 281; comp. the story of 
Honi ha-Me‘ Yer. Ta'an. it. 664; Guidi, “Sette 
Dormi . 
'The Koran contains also native Arabic Tegends, 
apparently somewhat altered in forum, wbich are in- 
eluded for to moral they convey. To this class 
belong the stories of the destruction of te Thamud 
(ühe Oapeuijent of Diedorus Sieulus, ii. 44; Prolen 
vi. 7,24; ” ed. See 
59, 73), on account of their disobediene to their 
prophet (vi. 71, etal.); of tie Madyan (vit. 82, etal.; 
the P7 of the Bible and the Madıdpa of Ptolemy. 
and of the ‘Ad (si. 62, et al.), a general 
mythologieal, prehistorie people (comp. 
1, in “Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie,” 1903). Here, also, 
tory of the bieaking of the dam in 
if. 19) und tlie speeches placed in the 
. 122 eeg.), who ismentioned 
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likewise in old Arıbie poems. The Koran, in ud- 
dition, includes many passages of a legislative char- 
aeter anıl of later date. Tliese contain regulations 
concerning the pilgrimage fi. 185); fasting (ii. 181): 
(i. 398 et seg., Ixiv. 17 el eeg.); Ihe spoils 
1.}; marriage (iv. 28, et al); Äuheritance 
dv. and the like. In these portions, also, 
the typical expressions of the earlier passages rela- 
ting to articlesof Faith vecur as interpolations in the 
text itself, 

Tlie Iangnage of the Koran is held by the Moham- 
medans to be a peerless model of perfection. 
impartial observer, however, Hnds wuny pecul 
ties in it. Espeelally noteworthy is the fact (hat 
a senteuce in which something is suid concerning 
Nlalı is sometimes followed immediately by auosher 
ja wich Allah is the speaker: examples of this are 
suras xvi. $1, xavi. 61, xaxi. 9, and si. 10 
(comp. also xvi. 70). Many peculiurities in the 
positions of words are due to the necessities of rime 
dxis. 31, Ixsiv. 3) w 
and new forms may be tmeed to the same cause 


(comp. espeelally xix. 8, 9, 11, 16). Sce also leuau: 
MoRANMED. 

BisLlosrapuv: Flügel, Corani Text 

1309; Concordanti Goran, Arabic 


Fleischer, Reithawil Commentartue in 
3940-48; Whorry, A Comprehengive Commenta 
juran. with addstlonul notes and emendatios, 3 v 
ion, 1883-80: Ulluann, Der A; 
Tebersetzt, Öt eı., Bielefeld, 18) Hi 
Traduetion Nouvelle, Paris, 1%; FR. N. Palmer, 
Tion.af the Quran, iu S. B. B. vol. vl, und ix.. Oxford, 10; 
Tu. söldeke, Geschichte des Qorens, Göttingen, = 
G . FR. 


The dependence of Mohammed upon his Jewish 
teachers or upon what he heurd of tlıe Jewish IT: 
gadah and Jewish practises is now generally con- 
ceded, The subject was first trented from a gen- 
eral polnt of view by David Mill, in his *Orutio 
Inauguralis de Mohammedanismo e Veterum Hebre- 
orum Seriplis Magna ex Parte Composita” (Utrecht, 
1718); aud by H. Lyth in bis “Quo Successu Davidi- 
(cos Hynınos Imitatus Sit Mulunmeil ” (Upsala, 1806- 
1807). Geiger’s epoch-making work laid the founda- 
tion for the study of the Koran iu its relation to 
Jewish writings. J. Gastfreund, in his “ Mohamed 
nach Talmnd und Midrasch” {i., Berlin, 1875; i., 
Vienna, 1877; ii., Leipsic, 1880), has attempted te 
show tlie parallels, also, in later Mokammedan liter- 
ature; thougli not always with success, as Sprenger 
has pointed out (*Z. D. M. G.” xsix. 65 Further 
Parallels are given by Grünbaum (zb. xli 
The subject bas received an exhaustive treaumentat 
the Lands of Wartwig Hirschfeld, in his “ 
Elemente im Koran” (1979), in his “Beiträge zur 
Erklärung des Korau” (Leipsic, 1936), and more cs- 
pecially io his New Researches into the Composi- 
tion aud Exegesis of the Qorun” (London, 1902; 
comp. the remarks of August Müller in “Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, ” 1987, No. 12, cols. 278 et 
sen.) 

Hebrew tianslations of the Koran were not un- 
known, and fragments of these ınay lie buried in 
Oriental genizuhs, Before such translations were 
inade a simple transliteration into Hebrew characters 
sufficed. Portions of such a transliteration are to 
be found ia Bodleian Manuseript Ne. 1221 (= Hunt 


le the use of many re words ; 


! of Saadia and Hai Gaon). 


No. 529), the first parts of which are even punetu- 
ated; ou the margin am Hebrow translations of 
some passages and references to the 


Hebrew Bibleiwd the haggadie Nterature; the 
Trans- ‚script isin a modern Spanish rüb- 
lations. binieal seript. Additional fragmeuts 


ofsuch wanuseriptsare iu the Ilraries 
of the Dentsche Morgenländische Gesellschaft (from 
the Crimen; sce Rödiger iu *Z. D, M. G.” xiv. 485), 
the Vatican (Cod. 357, 9), and the Vienun bet I 
midraslı (Pivsker, No. 17). In a bookseller's Mist 
eitel iu *J.Q, R.” xv. 77 is mentioned a volume 
containing the Torah, the Yargım, and the Koran 
bound together (MYp DWIN mn m VD). A bruns- 
latiou into Hebrew from the Latin was made in tIıe 
seventecnth eeutury by Jacob b. Israel ha-Levi, tabbi 
of Zante (d. 1684; see Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Flebr. 
NSS.” No. 2W7); and, in modern tfmes, by Hervinan 
Reckendorf (xmpds, Leipsic, 1857). A trauslation 
into Spanish of sura 70 (* Al-Mi'raj”) was made in 
the thirteenth century, at tlıe behest of Alfonso N., 
by te pbysician of ‘Toledo, Don Abraham ; aFrench 
tendering of this was afterward made by Bonaven- 
tura de Seve. Koran citations, either for polemical 
purposes or in translations from he Arabic, are oc- 
casionally found in Hebrew writings (e. tliose 
Simon Duran (1423), in 
eritique of the Koran (sce “ Keshet u-Magen,” 
ed. Steinschneider, in “ Ozar Tob,” 1881), quotes the 
Koran; but he mises such quolations with others 
from the Sunnah, aud probably takes them from 
translations of Averroes’ works, Insome translations 
from the Arabie, the eitadons from tlie Koran were 
oecasionally replaced by quolations from the Bible 
(e.g., in Al-Bataljusi, and in Juduh Narhan’s trans- 
latious of Ghazali's * Malkasid al-Fulasifah "). 


Binriogna \eider, Fehr, Bühl. pp. 300, 880. 501, 
4 81. vll. 35457 Q) Pol: 
0. 6 


KORÄNYI, FRIEDRICH: Hungarian phıysi- 
eian aud medical writer ; born Dec. 20, 1928, at Nagy- 
Kallo. In 1851 lie took his doctor’s degree at Buda- 
pest, and after practising for two years in the surgi- 
cal linie cf Professor Schuh at Vienna, he seitle 
us a physicfan in his native town. In 1863 be be- 
ine privat-docent for nervous disenses at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, and in the following year was 
appointed dircetor of the internal cliufe and full pro- 
fessor. In 1881 Emperor Franeis Joseph conferied 
upon him the Order of the Iron Crown; in 1894 
ie was raised to the Hungarian nobility; aud in 
1891 he became a member of the Hungarian House 
of Magnates. He was decorated with the cross of 
the Order of St. Stephen. 

Koränyi has contributed nnmerous essays to the 
medical journal *Orvosi Metilap.” The following 
works, written by him in German, may also be 
noted: “Der Milzbrand ” (iu Nothuagel’s * Specielle 
Pathologie und Therapie”); “Die Rotzkrankheit” 
(0); * Zoonosen ” (tb.); “Die Lungenschwindsucht 
iu Ungarn”; “Die Krankheiten der Lunge” (in Eu- 
lenburg’s * Realeneyklopädie der Gesammten Heil- 
kunde”). Koränyi bas ermbraced Christianity. 

: Post Naylö, Oct. 21, 1807; Pallas Ler. &. 
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KORBAN (lic. “an offering”): 1. A sucrifice of 
any kind, whether bloody or bloodless; terın used by 
Josephus in the sense also of a vow-oflering, or of 
something devoted to God (* Ant.” iv. 4,84; “Con- 
to Ap.”1.22; Mark vii. 11). 2. The sacred treas- 
ury ia which the gifts for the Temple, or the alms- 
box in which the gifts for the poor, were kept 
(Josephus, “B. J.” Si. 9, 84; comp. Matt. xxvit. 6). 

The terın “ korban ” was frequentiy used in vows, 
By saying, “Let my property be to you korban "— 
that is, a gift consecrated to God—a man could pre- 
vent another from deriving any benefit from what 
he possessed (Ned. 5. 4). This, of course, led to 
great abuses, as. in fact, all inconsiderate vows did, 
and, therefore, was Inuch opposed by the sages (see 
Eeel. v. 1-5). Jesus (Mark vii. 11-13; comp. Matt. 
xv. 5-9) had such a vow in view when he said: “It 
a mau say to his father or mother, That wherewith 
thon wightest have been proßted by me is Korban, 
ye no longer gufler kim todo aught for his father or 
his mother, making void the word of God by your 
tradition ” (Greek), But the charge of hypocrisy, 
or lip-service, raised aguiust the Pharisees in this 
conneetion is entirely ünfounded; for pharisaig tra- 
dition did actually provide a remedy ayaiost rash 
vows by empowerig any sage consulted to dis- 
solve the vow in onse it could be shown that it 
was not made with a full consideration of all 
its consequences; this very power “to loosen trat 
which is bound” by the Law being declared to ben 
privilege of the Rabbis, derived from tlıe spirit of 
the Law while scemingly against the leiter (“ hetter 
nedarim”; Hag. 1. 8). 

It is expressiy declared, however, by R. Eliezer 
that if a vow iufringes upon the honor due to father 
or mother, the right procedure is to endeavor to con- 
vince him who made it that he failed to consider the 
eonsequences suffciently, and then to dissolve the 
vow; others, however, dissented, holding that God’s 
honor ought to be considered first (Ned, ix. 1). 
Aguiust tlıis, R. Meir declares (Ned. ix. 4) that 
“wherever a vow is made which infringes the laws 
of Immanily, tlıe vow should be dissolved by the 
sage.” Thus the Mishnaie code shows the iustance 
quoted in tlıo New Testament to be, instead of a 
reproach of pharisaisın, eontended by Oort in 
“Theol, Tijdschrift,” xxxviil., a vindication of the 
humane spirit prevailiog among the Rabbis; poss 
bIy Jesus had only the rigorous elass of teachers in 
mind, while his more humane views were those 
shared by others. See Aunıs. 

ER K. 

KOREFF, SOLOMON: German Talmudist; 
born about 1700; died in Prague May 24, 1774. For 
more than forty yearshe presided over a large yesbi- 
bahat Prague, On therecord of theappointment of 
Erckiel Landau as chief rabbi of Pragne (1754; sce 
Kaufmann in “Ha-Eshkol,” i. 177-184, Cracow, 
1898) is found the signature of Solomon Koreft, al- 
though he, like many others, was said to be an op- 
ponent of the newly elected rabbi on account of the 
quarrel about Jonathan Eybeschütz. 

When the empress Maria Theresa issued the de- 
eree banishing tlıe Jews from Prague (Dee. 18, 1744), 
a deputation of infinential Jews at once proceeded 
to the government authorities to protest. Koreft 

vVIL—36 


was the speaker of this deputation, and when, in 
his exeitement, he became too loud, and was rebuked 
in consequenee, he made the memorable answer, 

“Pen thousand souls ery from within me.” It is 
said that healone was alloweıl toremain. After the 
Jews had left Prague (Merch 31, 1745) on acenımt, 
‚of the impossibility of enduring the new conditions 
imposed upon them, negotiations with the govern- 
ment, were mainteined until they terminated (Aug., 
1748) iu the repeal of the act. of banishment. Solo- 
mon Koreff’s name is repeatediy found among the 
nurnber of tlıe *Schtadlanim ” who signed the me- 
morials submitted to the government between 1745 
and 1748. After the Jews had been readnitted, 
Koreff was appointed by the goveroment one of the 
four elders of te community. 


Bıeriocnarsg; $, Hoc, Die Fanilien Prag ed. D, Kauf- 
mann, pp. 827-828, Presburg, Walt Die Vorirek 
bung ger Juden aus Bahmen, Se Jahn. für die’ Gesch, 

. 169 et passim, keins sic, 1800 Abr. Treblisch, 

tin, p. 100, Brünn, 3 

8. BE. 


KORIYYAT. See Conıar. 


KORN, SELIG (FRIEDRICH N. NORK): 
German writer and mythologist; bom April 26, 
1808, at Prague; died at Teplitz Oct. 16, 1850. Ex- 
pelled from the gyınuasium of his native town on 
account of a poem composed by him satirizing & 
teacher, he adopied a mercantile career, educating 
himsell duriog his leisure hours, However, be 
soon becnne dissatisfied with his position, and in 
1829 left for Leipsic. The following years he spent 
in Budapest, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Leipsic, and 
Stuttgart, engaged in iterary work. After the 
death of his pareuts Je became a convert to Chris- 
tianity. 

Among Korn’s maoy writings, most!y setirical, 
some of which he published under one or the other of 
the noms de plume “ Friedrich N. Nork ” or * Spiritus 
Asper" and “Spiritus Leis,” may be mentioned the 
following: “Zeriel's des Infernalischen Schauspiel- 
direetors Reise auf die Oberwelt,” Leipsic, 1880: 
“Belial und Astarte, oder die Liebe der Teufel,” 
1832; “Panorama von Ofen und Pest,” ib. 1888; 
“Figaro's Memoiren,” 1833; “ Die Seleniten,” 1884; 
“Humoristische Chat actergt milde, ”1835; “Mythen 
der Perser,” 1836; “ Brahmiven und Rabbinen,” 1886; 
“Vergleichende Mythologie,” 1836; “Der Prophet 
Elias, ein Sonnen-Mythus,” 1837; * Versuche der 
Hierogyphik,” 1837; “Das Leben Mosis,” 1888; 
“Rabbinische Quellen und Parallelen zu Neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriften,” 1839; “Biblische Mytholo- 
gie,” 184243; “ Etymologisch Symbolisches Real- 
wörterbuch,” 1843. 

Neither his satirical works nor his mythologienl 
studies brought Koru any success; and his writings. 
with few exoeptions, are now forgotten, 
Biptionnarayy; Allgemeine Deutsche. Biograplıc, 

Bee FTH 

KÖRNER, MOSES B. ELIEZER: Russian 
Hebrew author of the eighteenth and niweteenth 
centuries; grandson of Yom-Tob Lipman Heller. 
He was for ‚some time rabbi at Rendsburg; be 
lived next at Suklov; and from 1803 he lived at 
Grodno. Toward the end of his life he traveled for 
some years in Europe, with the purpose of securing 


aim. 
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akl in the publication of his works. He published: 
“Torat Mosheh,” Biblical and Talmudie exegesis 
(Kovidvor, 1786); “Zera‘ Kodesl,” on Talmudic 
ini ature (Bei 1797); an edition 
“Tishbi,” with notes (Grodno, 
v Nogah,” strietures ou the “ Sefer ha- 
Berit” of Phinchas Blijah b. Meir (Breslau, 1816); 
“Isgeret Rishpe Keshet,” the story of his wan- 
derings aud hardships (Hanover, 1831}; “Birkat 
Mosheh,” a treatise on the benedietion *She-Hehe- 
yauu ” (Berlin, 1833); “ Seder Hosha‘not,” according 
to the ritual of German and Polish Jews (ed. with 
preface, Hanover, 1834); an edition of the * Megil- 
Int Ebah” of Yom-Tob Lipman Heller, with a Ger- 
man translation by J. H. Miro (Breslau, 1836). 

BiRLIOGRAPIY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodt. col. 6199; Roest, 

Cut, Ronenthat, BB 1. 643, Austerdom, 18:5; Zeiner, Cat. 

ehr. Boah Brit Arm, 

MR. A.S. W. 

KORNFELD, AARON: Austrian Talmudist; 
born Aug. 2, 1795, at Goltsch-Tenikau, Bohemia: 
dlied there Oct. 26, 1881. His only teacher was his 
father, Rabbi Mordecgi Bir Kornfeld, head of a 
yeshibah, who taugbt him both the Talmud and the 
profane sciences. Kormfeld was only eighteen years 
old when he took over the direction of the yeshibah 
at his father’s death. The fame of the school was 
so gren that sometimes as many as eighty pupils 
were in attendance. When Sir Moses Montefiore 
was passiog through Bohemia on his return from 
Damaseus, be undertook the dilheult joumey to 
Goltsch-Jenikau purposely to become acquainted 
wich the celebrated Talmudist. 

In 1864, when Kornfeld suffered from an affeetion 
of the eyes and was not allowed to rend until a 
operation had been performed, he composed from 
memory a compendinm of 800 commandments which 
he akilfully clothed in the gematriot of their Bib- 
lical verses, Ib appearen under the title * Ziyynnin 
le-Dibre ha-Kabbalalı,” Prague, 1865. Besides a 
short article, printel in “Shomer Ziyyon ha-Ne’e- 
man,” this is Kormfeld’s only publication. 


BIDLIOGRAPAY: M. H. Friedlünder, Das Leben und Wirken 

«fer, Herenrragendsten Rahbinischon Autoritäten Prags, 
mn 5158, Vienaa, 1002. A 
1. 


KORNFELD, HERMANN (vom de plane, 
SAMUELO): German plıysieian; boru nt Pose: 
1840; son of the Taimndist Samuel ben Nahman 
Kormfeld and grandson of R. Akiba Eger. He re- 
ceivedl his education at Breslau, Berlin, and Vienna, 
taking his degree in 1863. Uatil 1971 he was plıy- 
Sieian at a hospital in Bresiau; since 1901 he has 
been “ Lundgerichtsarzt.” 

Kornfeld is the author of: “ Parulyse der Iren 
beim Weiblichen Geschlecht” (1977); “Sitz der Geis- 
tesstörungen” (1873); “Ueber Natürlichen unl 
Abnormen Tod” (1879); “Handbuch der Gericht- 
lichen Mediein” (1884); “Die Entmündigung der 
Geisteskranken” (1901). The last-named work has 
an appendix showing that the eireulation of the 
blood must have been known fo tie ancient He. 
brows._ In two articles, “ Was Sollen Wir Besen?” 
aud * Ueber die Bedeutung des Bluts” (publishei in 
“Sitzungsberichte für Gerichtliche Medizin,” and in 
Yirchow’s “Archiv,” 1875), hie discussed, from a 
bygienic and humenitarin standpoiat, te eventual 


efleets of a general introduetion of the Jewish 
method of slaugktering, and of the dietary laws. 
S. 


KORNIK (KURNIK), MEIR BEN MOSES 
German rabbi and calendar-maker; born at Gloyan, 
where be was afterward rabbi; died at Hamburg 
Aug. 9, 1826. Koruik was the author of the following 
works: (1) *‘Ezrat ha-Sofer ” (Amnsterdam, 1796), a 
manual for seribes on tlıe writing of the scroll of 
Esther. (2) “Hadıe Kodesh ” (Dyherafurtli, 1817), 
a vocabulary to the first and the last mishnayot 
of the “Sefer Yezirah” and to the passages of the 
Zohar which are reeited in tlıe nights of Shabu'ot 
and Hosla'na Rabbah. (3) * Dabar be-'Itto” (vol, 
i., Breslau, 1817), elements of a Jewish calendar, 
but chiefly a refutation of Lazarus Bendavidl’s 
*Zur Berechnung und Gesch. des Jüdischen Kalen- 
ders” (sce BExpavıp, Lazarus). This work, in 
which Kornik ınentions another work ofhis, " Me’ir 
“Ene ‘Ibrim,” is furnished witlı some glosses by M, 
B. Friedeuthal. (4) “System der Zeitrechnung in 
Ohbronologischen Tabellen ” (Berlin, 1825), a concord- 
ance of the Julian, Gregorlan, Jewish, and Moham- 
mellan calendars. This work was the basisof Jahn’s 
“ Tafeln” (Leipsie, 1856), and is highly praised by Isi- 
dore Loeb (* Tables du Calendrier Juif,” Paris, 1886) 
A series of correotions of Rorni tables has been 
given by Max Simon in Berliner’s “ Magazin,” xvill, 
296. 

Bıptioonaruiy: David Fränkel, im Sulamitn, », 253 ct sog; 
Pier DIBE. Juc Mrt0br Zell, DIDL Poser Mönchen RE 

[3 M. Ser. 

KOROBKA (“ment-tax”): That part of the 
Basker-Tax which is levied in Russia on kasher 
meat and poultry. The tax on salt, preserved pro- 
visions, flour, and grain, while in some instances 
inchuded in tbe basket-tax, should not be con- 
fonnded with the ment-tax proper. The meat-tax 
was originally devised by the Jews themselves in 
order to supply funds for various coinmunal neeils, 
such as the support of the poor, und te main- 
teuauce of hospitals and other charituble or educa- 
tional institutions. At Ärst under thedirect control 
of the Kauat, it was later placed under the juris- 
aa ou of tlıe corresponding mumicipal government. 
the abolition of the kahal organizations in 
1 its character was somewhat changed, and it 
was ınade obligutory Tustead of voluntary on te 
part of the Jewish communities. 

The imposition of this tax and the consequent 
iucreuse in the price of ment have been the cause of 
much dissension within thecommuuities. The bur- 
densome character of the tax has inereased since the 
abolition of tlıe kahal, the present system of fürm- 
ing out tie kaslier ment monopoly to individuals 
having led to a lax collection of the other portions 
of the basket-tax and the more rigid colleetion of 
the meat-tax proper. Kasher meat costs in many 
places from 2 to 3 cents per pound more than other 
meat; and tlıe burden of taxation thus falls most 
heavily on the poor, resulting in their imporfect 
nourishment and stunted development. 


BIBLIOGRAPRY: Levanda, Polny Khronolgicheski Shornie 

onou, sv. St. Peteisburs, ISt4; Myah, Tukoundetvn 

im Zakonam o Yerreyakh,2d ed., I. 434, id. 1898: M. 

BaieNent fu Yevreiskaya Bihlioteka, vi. 61; Budushehnost, 
u R. 3.6. L 
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KÖRÖSI, JOSEPH: Hungarian statistieian; 
born April 20, 1844, at Pesth, He was educated 
privately, and then accepted a position with an in- 
surance company, and also entered tlıe fiel of jour- 
nalism. In 1867 he became editor of the depart- 
ment of economics on the “Pesti Naplö,” subse- 
quently jeining the stuff of the “Reform.” His 
literary activity resulted in his appointment as di- 
reetor of the bureau ot statisties at Budapest in 
1870. _He was elected member of the Royal Hun- 
garian Academy in 1979; honorary M.D. ofthe Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and honorary member of 
the University of Kiansenburg in 1896, in which 
yenralso King Franeis Joseph I. elevated hiun to LIe 
Trungarian nobility with the prenomen “de Szäntö.” 

Besides numerous papers in Hungarian, Körbsi 
is the autbor of the following works: “ Bulletin 
Annvel des Finances des Grandes Villes.” 18 vols.: 
"Bulletin Hebdomadalre de Statistique Internation- 
ale,” 24 vols. ; “ Projetd’un Recensement du Monde,” 
Paris, 1881; “ Armuth und Todesursachen,” Vienna, 
1986; “Kritik der Vaceinations-Statistik,” Berlin, 
1890; “Beiträge zur Frage des Impfschutzes,” id. 
1891; “ Demologische Beiträge,” 25. 1892; * Plan einer 
Mortalitäts-Statistik für Grosstädte” (i6.); © 
und Gesetze der Ehelichen Fruchtbarkeit,” Vi 
1894; “An Estimate of tle Degree of Legitima 
Natality,” London, 1895; “Die Seculare Weltzäh- 
lung vom Jahre 1900” (Berlin, 1897). 

Körösi proposed an international movement for 
the uniformity of the censns of 1900, and his plan 
was adoptel by the Institut International de Statis- 
que, 


BIBLIORRAPRY: Satnnyet, Manu Jrök, Biete: Pallas Lan. 
x, xvlil.; Meyers Könversations-Lexiken. : 
8. . V. 


KOS, COS, or C008 (Greek, Kös or Köos): An 
island belonging to the Sporades group in te 
gean Sen near tlıe Carian enast; known also as 
Mcropis and Nymphea. Diodorus Sieulus (xv. 
16) and Strabo (xiv. 637) deseribe it as a well-forti- 
ed port. Its position gave it a high Importauce 
for the Egean trade; while the island itself was 
rich in wines of considerable fanıe (Pliny, xxxv. 46). 

At a comparatively early period Jews are men- 
tioned among the population of Kos; and under Al- 
exunder the Grent und the Eyyptinn Ptolemies 
(from 836 D.C.) tie town developed into one of the 
great Jewish centers in the JEgenn. Josephus 
Ant,” xiv. 7, 82) quotes Strabo to the eifeet that 
Mithridates sent to Kos to fetch the gold deposited 
there by Queeu Cleopatra and “800 talouts belong- 
ing to the Jews.” Jews of Kos are mentioned at 
the time of Antiochus VII, Sidetes, Kos being one 
of the islands to which the vescript of the Roman 
consul Lueins was sent (139 B.0.; I Mace. xv. 23). 
It appears probable that in course of time the Jows 
became the chief bankers in the island, and that they 
took charge, at a certain rate of interest, of the large 
sums of money owned by the temples. Tu the sac- 
vificjal tablet of tbe Temple of Adrasteia and Neme- 
sis, they are mentioned (lines 17, 18} 
r[o» rpafreleırav 5 #ARus (Herzog. “ Oritische For- 
schungen,” p. 35). This inscription is of the first cen- 
tury ».c. Rayet (" Mömoire sur l’Tie de Kos.” p. 80) 
thinks that the S00 talenıs (3960,000) deposited by 


-äree bob, 


Cleopatra were held by these Jewish sparef&rau; but: 
of this there is no evidence (Paton and Hicks, *In- 
scriptions of Cos,” p. xxxvili,), In 49 2.0. the 
Kouns are reminded by tie consul Caius Fannius to 
obey the deoree of 1he Roman Senate and to allow 
safe passage to Jewish pilgrims traveling to Jerusa- 
len (Josephus, 2.c. xiv. 10,815). Herod issaid to have 
provided au annual stipend for the benefit of prize- 
winners in the athletic games (Joseplus, “B. J.”i. 
21, $11); and astetue was erected there 10 his son 
Herod the Tetrarch (“C. I. G.” 2502), The epigram- 
matiss Meleager, who wus Nving at Kos about 95 
3.C., complains of having been abandoned by his 
mistress for a Jew (Epigram No. 88, in “ Anthologia 
Greeca,” v. 160). The modern name of Kos is Stan- 
chio (Greek, Itunkos, Isola Longa). 

BıgrsoGraruy: Küster, De Insuta Co, Ba 


1838: Bötiger, 


Tupsaraplisen Historisches Eezieon 2 5 Jmephus, 
9%; Pauly-Wissowa, Beul-Eincue, a 
Hicks, ie! ions of Cos, 18 


E. 6. H.—6, 

——In Medieval and Modern Times: It is not 
koown whether Jows continued to live at Kos from 
Roman times down to the conquest of tbe island by 
the Knights of Rlıodes iu 1815. Under the rule of 
the knights, however, Jews were banished (1502) 
from the island (Coronelli, “ Isola di Rhodi,” p. 180) 
and trausported to Nice, in accordance with the 
decree promulgated by Pierre d'Aubusson, grand 
master of the Hospitalers of St. Jolm. Itis not defi- 
nitely known whether the Jews returned from Nice 
to Kos a year after their banisbment, &.e., during or 
after the conquest of theisland by the Turks. But, 
according toa document, now at Rhodes, containing 
some notes on the adıninistration of the community 
of Rhodes, the community of Kos was in 1685 de- 
pendent on that of Rhodes, paying to the latter a 
tax collected from eighteen persons whose namesare 
mentioned in the document. The amount of tlıe 
tax, wbich was paid up te 1870, indicates probably 
that the community was not very large aud had no 
chiet rabbi, but was under the direct control of the 
‚chief rabbi of Rhodes. 

In 1747 a certain Eliezer Tariea built at his own 

expeuse a handsoıne little synagogue; the date of 

buikling and the name of the builder 

Synagogue arc commemorated in a gilt Hebrew 

and inseription in relief, placed ubove the 

Gemeteries. door of thetabernacle, Subsequently 

two shops and na honse were be- 

queathed for the support of this syungogue; and 

the income from these covers the expenses even to- 
day. 

There are two Jewish cemeteries at Kos. One 
very old one, situated on te seashoreat Cape Sable, 
is no longer used. The other, more in the interior 
of the island, contains over one hundred tombs, the 
earliest datiug from 1715. Followingare the nanıes 
of the chief Samilies which the present writer copied 
from the gravestones in 1901: Romano, Capelluto, 
Angel, Tarica, Gabai, Couriel, Benveniste, Coenca, 
Alhadef, Mir, Pisante, Habib, Abzaradel, Franco, 
Finz, Ergas; the most prominent among these fam- 
ilies being those of Tarica, Alhadef, and Franco. 
The last-named was engaged especially in exporting 
raisins, tIıe chief product of the island, and had 
connections at the principal centers of commerce of 
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year to the markets oE Kos to buy the prodnets of 
the island. 

In 1850 the Jews of Kos were accuse of rituai 
murder under tlie following eircumstances: Some 
Greeks, having found the «end body of an old ınan 
named Tiringong», a habitnal drunkarl, acensed 
the Jewsof having killed him, aud, aided by the gov- 

ernor of theisland, Amin Bey, entered 
Blood Ac- and searched the synagogue one Fri- 
eusation. day evening. Not finding anything, 
they came back the following day, 
senrched the garden of the temple, and maltreated 
the Jews, Fortunately for the latter, the colonel in 
charge of the soldiers on tlıe island, Ramiz Bey, took 
their part, pointing out to the governor the respon- 
sibilities he would imeur shonld he lend support 10 
tho Greeks. Thereupon the Grecks and Jews were 
sent to Rhodes, where the former were punished, and 
the latter sequitted in conformity with the Arman 
which Sultan "Abd al-Mejid had granted to the 
Jews subsequent to the calumnies of Damascus and 
Rhodes (1810-41). Three years later the slayer of 
the drunkard Tiringongo was discovered. He was 
a Mohammedan, named Haji Salib, who, sceing 
Tiringongo stealing iu his Geld, had shot and killed 
hin. His body was thrown into the street by a 
negro, who subsequently mnde this revelation. 

In 1851 the body of aJew who had died at Kos 
was found tlıe day after burial absolutely naked 
with the bands mutilated. Investigations being 
made by tie governor of the island, Mugtafa-Shnrif 
Pasha, the act was traced to some Greek slıepherds, 

who confessed that they had eut some 
Motilation fiogers from the hands of the Jew for 
of a Jewish the purpose of placiag them among 

Corpse. their tlocks, in order to inorense the 

number of the beasts, according to a 
belief common among them that the hand of te 
‚Jew brought £ruitfulness and increase of wealth. 

‘The Jewish population of Kos consisted iu 1850 
of 40 familics, iu 1872 of 25 families, and in 1901 of 
only 10 families, halt of whom were strangers. The 
Tews are engagedl in retail business, and live in per- 
feet harmony with the other inlubitants. They 
havc in the synagogue three sacred rolls, and they 
support a shohet, who is at the same Lime school- 
master and ofheinting rabbi at the temple. The 
Kos Jews speak Turkish and Greek in addition to 
the Juckeo-Spanish «ialeet. 

a 


KOSCH, RAPHAEL: German plıy 
deputy: 


born at Lissa, Posen, Oct. 5, 1803; died at 
jarch 27, 1872. Edueated at. the University 
sberg (M1.D. 18%6), he became assistant at 
the surgical-ophthalmological clinie there and com- 
menecd to practise in 1832 

Kosch soon became interested in the political life 
of Prussia. In 1848 he was sent as representative 
from Königsberg to the Prussian Natioval-Ver- 
sammlung, where he was eleeted a vice-presiclent. 
From 1850 to 1860 he took no active part in polities, 
but again became interesteil therein in 1861, when he 
was elected from Königsberg to the Prussian Lower 
House, of which he remained a member until his 
death. Hic beionged to te party of the Left (* Fort- 


that the oath “ More Judaico ” was repealed in 1869, 
Kosch, who was wumarried, bequeathed his for- 
tune to au orphan asylum of Königsberg. 


Biuuiogzarnv: Alfg. Zeit. des Jud. 1908, No. 41; H. Vogel- 
stein, in de Hartungsche Zeitung (Königsberg), eveniug 
Sb bet. 5,100. 
F,T.H. 


KOSMINSKY, MARKS: Founder of thetown 
END in the colony of Vieloria, Australia; died 
there May 6, 1895. He founded most of the local 
institutions, the hospital, Mechanics’ Institute, the 
Agricultural and Pastoral Society, the Masonie 
lodge, and the fre-brigade. IIe took an aetfve part 
in tie movenent {o provide the town with water, 
and it was trough hisefforts that locn! lund-boards, 
courts, aud public buildings were established. 
BiIBLIOGRAPNHY: Jew. Chron. June 28, 1895. 

7. 


GL. 
KOSSARSKI, JULIUS: German poct; bom 
1812 at Bromberg; died there July 1, 1879. He 


went to Berlin to take up the study of literature, 
afterward studying philosophy and philology at the 
university. ID health induced him, however, to 
return shortly to bis native city, where he turned to 
mwnismaties. He published the following works: 
“Wallfahrt in Palästioa” (1847); “Sngen des Mor- 
‚genlandes” (1859); “Der Mönch von Meran ” (1855); 
“Titus oder die Zerstörung von Jerusalem ” (1855); 
and others. 


BIBLIOGSRAPUY: Brümmer, Lexikon Deutscher Dichter und 
Prosaisten des 19, Jahrhunderts, p. 424 Kayserliug, Die 
Sülisehe Literahur von Mones Menlolssohn bb anf dB Go- 
Benwart, pp. ID sc er 


KOSSARSKI, LUDWIG: German poet and 
writer; brother of Julius Kossanskr: born 1810 at 
Bromberg; died Nov. 8, 1873, at Berlin. He stud- 
jed medicine at Berlin, but soon devoted himself cu- 
tirely to German Hterature, becoming a contributor 
to several periodicals und journuls, He published 
pocıns and stories, ineluding: “ Nachklänge” (1894); 
“ Dämmerungen, Novellen ” (1840); * Friedrich Wil- 
helm II. : Skizzen aus Seinem Leben in Poceis und 
Prosa ” (1840); “Hier und Dort” (1855). 


BIRLIGRAPITY: Brünuner, Lexikon Dontscher Dichter und 
Prosalsten des 9. Juhrinendarte p. dd. An 


KOSTEL (PODIVIN): Town in Moravia. Its 
Jewish community is said to be tlıe oldest in Mora- 
According to Cosmas of Prague (d. 1125), a 
Jew nameil Podiva founded (1087) the castle which 
was named after Ilm * Podivin ”; this is still the 
Slavie ame of the town (Pertz, “Monument Ger- 
manige Scriptores,” ix. 80; D’Elvexrt, * Zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Mähren und Ocsterreich-Schlesien,” pp. 
49, 52, Brünn, 1895; comp. Grätz, “Gesch,” vi. 61). 
This community may therefore be regarded in a c 
tain sense as the mother of the Momvian communiti 
Local documents relating to it do not, how 
reach back further than 200 years. According to 
Popular tradition, thesynagogne was bnilt about 130 
years ago. The earliest tombstones are dated 1090. 

Kostel is one of the congregations of Moravia 
which possess the rights of a township. Witlı its 
branch at Eisgrub—ihe summer residence of the 
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sovereign Prince of Lichtenstein—it numbers about 
500 persons (1903). Its institutions include a paro- 
chial schoo), a ritual bath, a hebra kaddisha, and a 
women’s society. The offciating rabbis have been: 
Aron Unger, last decade of the eighteentl century; 
Markus Blatt, end of the eighleenth century to 
1839; Samson Kulke, 1840-94, son-in-law of the late 
Rabbi Nehemiah Trebitsch of Nikolsburg; S. 
Mandl, 1895-09; present ineumbent, Abraham Weiss, 
since 1999. Ihe well-known ghetto poet Eduard 
Kuike, who portrayed in his stories types from his 
native community of Kostel, was a son of te above- 
mentioned Samson Kulke, 
D 5. Mor. 


KOSTELIZ (COSTELLEZ), ABIGDOR BEN 
SIMON : Egyptian rabbi and cabalist; bom before 
1572; died 1659. Flestudied under Moses ha-Kohen, 
head of the yeshibah in Egypt, one of his fellow 
pupils being David Coxronre. 

BinLiognarny: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 2: Conforte, 

Arirz, ha-Doro, po. la, aba; Menue, Or ha-Kayıin, 

K. M. Sen. 


KOVEL: Distriet town in Ihe government nf 
Yolhyuia, Russia. In the begianiug of the four- 
teenthh century it was given by Gedemin to his 
graudson, Theodor Sangushko, und fu 1518 Ihe 
Magdeburg Rights were granted to it by 


mund I. About the beginning of thesixteentli cen- 
tury the Jews and Christians of Kovel were frecidt 
ron military duties in return for a specihed con- 


tribution for various government needs. In 1540 
the Jews of Kovel together with those of other 
Litliwanian towns protested to Kiug Sigismund 
against an aceusation made by a baptized Jew that 
they wore preparing to remove with all their pos- 
sessiong to Turkey, and that meanwbile ihey were 
kiling or eireumelsing Christian children. The 
ourt appointed by the king established the inno- 
cence of the Lithuanian Jews. 

In response ta petition of tlıe Kovel Jews, Queen 
Bona ordered in 1547 that the Jewish house-owners 
be relieved from tie payment of tle anuwl taxes, 
aud that, instead, they pay on enelı house a yenrly 
tax of ome gold ducat. People living in rented 
houses were {0 pay one-half gold ducat per year; 
but the house occupfed by the rabbi was to be ex- 
empt. As to otlier duties, the Jews were to share 
thom with the remaining inhabitants of the town; 
and they were also to share their privileges. This 
document was presented for entry in the eity records 
by the Jewish eitizen Hirsh Itzkovich. Sone years 
later (1550) Queen Bona decreed, jn response to the 
petition of a number of the burghers of Korel, that 
Jews be forbidden to reside in the market-place, and 
that it should be the duty of the magistrate of 
Korel tosee that Jewsowning houses in tlıe market- 
place should remove to the Jewish street: 
cordauce witk & tradition which preeluded them 
from being numbered at tie census among the 
Christians. On the other hand, the queen ordered 
tbat Ohristians Hving in the Jew streets should 
remove thence and, in aceorlance with the enstom 
of other towns in the district, shonld own no houses 
there. This document was successively conärmed 
by Sigismund August and Sigismund III. 


About 1565 the town was presented by King 8ig- 
ismund August to the Russian prince Andrei Mik- 
hailovich Kurbski, wlıo had been induced to betray 
his country and to enter the service of 
the Polish king. Escaping with his 
followers from Yuryev (Dorpat) to 
Lithuania, Kurbski established him- 
self within sixteen miles of Kovel, which he ruled 
through trusted agents, and often compelled the 
Jews to advance him large sums of money. On 
July 14. 1569, his agent at Kovel, Ivan Kelemet, 
attacked te Jews at the instigation of a baptizerl 
Jew named Lavrin, and, in defance of their ancient 
rights and privileges, placed Yuska Simoilovich, 
Avram Yakovovich, and Bogdana, ihe wife of 
Agton, in a dungeon in which was much water, 
and closed and sealei all the houses, stores, and tav- 
erasof tie Jews with all their merchandise, personal 
property, and provisions. Some Jews of Vladimir 
ving protested against tlıis action, Kelemet stated 
that he was merely carrging outthe wishes of Prince 
Kurbski, who was free to punish the Jews of Kovel, 
who were his subjects, as he plensed. He also ad- 
witted tlıat he had placed the two Jews und the 
Sowess in the dungeon and had immerscd them up 
to their necks because they, having berome security 
for Agron Natanorich, had failed to produce him at 
the appointed time. The matter was earried by 
the Jews to the king at the Diet of Lubliv, and he 
ordered the release of the imprisoned Jews. Kele- 
met, however, refused to recognize tlıc royal decree, 
clniming that he was subject only to his master, 
Fiinee Kurbski; aud he ordered all the Jews of 
Kovel to leave the town on the following day. 
After an imprisonment ol five weeks (doubtless 
not in the dungeon) the prisoners were liberatel by 
order of Kurbski, who was finally compelled to obey 
the royal decree. Ife gave directions also for Ihe 
removal of the seals from the synagogue, houses, 
and stores belonging to the Jews; but at the same 
time be warned them that hie would obtain sutisfac- 
tion from them at.a future time. Notwitbstanding 
these threats, however, the prince continued to deul 
with the Jews and to borrow money from them, as 
is shown by his will dated June 5, 1581, whereiu he 
adlmits that he owes Mordecni Shichich of Kovel 
100 gold dAucats. This debt and sums owing by 
Kurlıski to other Jews remained unpaid in 1585; 
and the ereditors were obliged to bring suit against 
the estate, 

In 1616 the burghers of Kovel comphuined to the 
king that the Jews bought up taverus and houses 
g the sight to do so, tus crowding 
out tlıe Chwistiaus, some of whom had been reduced 

to beggary by the unjust exactions of 

Petitions the Jews; that tle latter farmed the 

Against taxesimpuseil by tie Diet, as well as 

Jews. private taxes; that by exacting enor- 
mous profits the Jews were ruining 
tlıe town, in consequence of which penple were r 
moving from it: and, finally, that the Jews took uo 
interest in providing for tbe repair of the walls and 
in guarding the town. The king appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the complaint, and to reuder 
ide te have the right to appenl to 
moatlıs thereafter, 
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The resentment of (he Christian merelants against 
their more successful Jewisk competitors was in- 
tensified during the follewiug thirty years, aud 
found emphatie expression in the turbulent times 
of CuxeLsickt. In 1648 the magistrate of Kovel 
reportet {0 the authoritiesat Vladimir that the local 
burghers had belperl the Cossacks to lrown both the 
Jews nnd the Cutholies who had remained in tle 
town, being unable to get away on account of their 
extreme poverty. 

In 1870 King Michael issued at Warsaw a grant 
of privileges, containing among other iteinsa secapit- 
ulatiom of a document issued by Sigisninad ILL in 
March, 1600, in which the Jews of Kovel were ordered 
to share with the Christian burghers te cost. of re- 
the town walls and the performance of sen- 
jated a document 


the decree issued by Queen Boua in which the Jews 
were orderedl to Jive and to build their houses in a 
separate street; also a document ol Sigismund IT. 
providing that thetuxes should be paid direct to the 
eollector aud not lo the Jews, who usually farmed 
them from the eollector, tbereby ruimiug the town 
and injuring the burghers. In 1661 there were ouly 
twenty Jewish house-owners in Kovel. 

Of ıhe history of the Kovel community from te 
seveuteenth to the nineteenth centnry, no informa- 
tion of importanee is Fortheoniug. 

Tu 1898 the Jewish community nunbered 6,046 
souls iu a total population of 17,304. 16 had a Dil- 
mud Torah, a synagogue, and a number of charita- 
bie institutions. Among the more prominent Jews 
were: Aarou Solomon Fenerman (d. 18 I. Gel- 
ler, the Hebrew journalist; Rabbi Yehudah Idl: 
Dr. Pereima ad Rabbi Löb Gershonoy Diament. 
Bunuzoa run; Arenesgu le san Ruskg-Forrenskt Arlari 


1. and ü. passim: Ha-Zehralt. 150%, No. 109: Antö@novieh, 
enmigige po Inorül Zapaann i Turgu-Zaparnsi Roseih, 
i. Ken, IR. 
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KÖVES, JOSEPH: Ifungarian painter; boru at 
Nagy Kuroly 1853. When ouly fourteen he left 
home, and, earuing his living ashe went, arrived two 
months later at Budapest, where he became a mer- 
chunt. When tweuty-two years of age he entered 
adrawing-school, graduating as a teacher of draw- 
ing in 1879. To the following year he went to 
Paris, where he became a pupil of Fieury, Lau- 
vens, Le Roux, and others. In 1882 he returmed to 
Budapest, where he has since resided. 
his paintings deal witl Jewish subjeci 
these may be mentioned: “ Homeless”; “The Je 
in the Triumplial_Procession of Titus”; “Moses 
Mendelssolm and Frederick the Great”; “Spiuoza 
and His Judges”; “ King Mathiasand His Wife Wel- 
comed by the Jews of Öfen”; “The Disputation at 
Tortosn”; etc. He was commissioned by the gov- 
ernment to make a painting of the national Iero 
Johann Hupyadli. 


Y: Dr. Gonda, in Israclitisches Ramitienmiatt, 
103, Nos. and. 


* FT 

KOVNER, SAVELI GRIGORYEVICH 
Russian physiclan; bornat Wilna 1937; diedat Kiev 
gradunted from the University ofSt. 


far 


Vladimir, Kiev, in 1865. He remained at the 
miversity usa stipendiary to prepare for a profess- 
orship, bnt in 1807 was appointeil city physieian at. 
Yalutorovsk, goverument of Tobolsk, auıd shortly 
afterward transferred as county physician Lo Ne- 
‚In 1873 he was appointed chief physieian of 
in Hospital and physieiau of the Lyceum 
of Prince Bezboredko. In 1879 he gave up his 
position hı order to devote himself entirely to science. 
Kovuer settled permanentiy at Kiev in 1800. 

In 1865 he published “Spinnza and His Philoso- 
phy.” Knowing the classical haguages as well ns 
Hebrew and Arabie, he made a special sindy of Ihe 
history of medieiae, te results of which are con- 
tained in“ DrevnyayaisreduevyekovayaMeditzing” 
(3 vols., Kiev, 1879). In the first volume of this 
work there is a chapter on the praetise of medieine 
among the Jews. which constitutes a valuadle addi- 
tion to the history of Jewish civilizatien. Of his 
contributious to various Hebrew periodienls the 
most valuable is“ Ha-Rambum be-Tor Rofe,” in * ITu- 
Meliz,” 1895. 


irapıy; Rhronika Voskhora, 1806, No. 38; Ahlasaf, 
Warsawr, 1807. ER 
MR 


KOVNO or KOVNA: Russian fonißed eity 
in the goverament of the same name; situatel at 
the juuetion of tle Viliya and the Niemen. 

There is doeumentary evidence tlnt Tews lived 
and traded in Kownotoward the end of the fifteenth 
century. As the timo of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Litluania by Alexander Jngellon (1495) the 
post of assessor of Kovno was held by AnRAram 
Trsorovicn. Byan cdiet duted Oet.25, 1528, King 
Sigismund awarded to Andrei Procopovich andthe 
Jew Ogron Nahimoyich the farmiug of the taxes 
on wax and salt in the distriet of Kovno (“Me- 
trika Litovskaya Sudebouykh Dyel,” No. 4, fol. 20b). 
Iu the Diet of 1547 a proposition was submitted to 
the Kiug of Poland to establish nu Kovno, Brest- 
Litovsk, Drissa, aud Salaty goveramental timber 
depots, in order to facilitute the export of timber, 
and to Jevy on the latter a tax for the benefit of the 
government. This measure fonnd favor owing to 
the claim that the Jewish and Christian merchants 
ot Kovno and of other towns derived large profits 
from the business, while they at the same time de- 
frauded the owners of the timber and enenuraged 
the destruction of the forests. The proposition was 
adopted by the Diet and sanetioned hy tie kiug 
@*Kuiga Posolskaya Metriki Litovskoi,” 1. 30). 

In 1558 a Jew of Brest-Litovek, David Shmerle- 
vich, and his partvers obtuincd a monopoly of Ihe 
eustoms duties of the eity of Kovao on wax and 
salt for tlıree years, for an annual payment of 4,000 
kop groschen (“Aktovyya Koigi Metriki Titovskol, 
Zapisi,” No. 87, fol. 161). David of Kovno, a Jew- 
ish apothecary, is mentioned in a Iawsuit (Oct. 20, 
1559) with Moses Yakimovich, a Jew of Lyakhovich 

(“ Aktovyya Knigi Metriki Litovskoi 

In the Suduyklı Dyel,” No. 39, fol. 4b). By 

Sixteenth an agreement, of about tlıe same date 

Gentury. between Kusko Nakhinovich, nKovuo 

Jew, and Ambrosius Bilduke, a citizen 
of Wilna, jt would seem that the latter had beaten 
and wouuded the Korno rabbi Todros, and that 
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Kusko, in consideration of 3 kop groschen, had set- 
tled the case and was to have no further claiın 
against Bilduke (Le. No. 41, fol. 120). 

From a deeree issued by Kiug Stephen Bathori 
Feb. 8, 1578, it is evident that Jews were living in 
Koyuo at that time (*Akty Zupadnei Rossi,” ii. 
221. Another document (June 19, 1579), presented 
to Stephen Buthori by the burghers of Troki, 
both Catholie and Greck-Cutholic, and by tlıe Jews 
and Tatars, contains their petition conceruing the 
Christian merchauts of Kovno, who.had prohibited 
the complainants from enteriug (he city with their 
merchandise, and from trading there; this in spite 
of the fact that the burghersof Troki had from time 
immemorkt enjoyed the privilege of trading in 
Kovuo on an equality with the other merchants, 
both Christian and ‚Jewisli, of tbe grand duchy of 
Litluania. In reply, the king ordered the Kovno 
merehants not to interfere for the time beiog with 
the Jewish and other merchantsof Troki, aud prom- 
ised an examination of the compkuint at the end of 
the war then in progress (“Akty Gorodov Wilna, 
Kovno, i Troki,” ii. 175). 

On March 28, 1589, Anron Sholomovich, leader of 
the Jewish community at Troki, in his own name, 
and in bebalf of his Jewish brethren of Troki, 
complains to Ring Sigismund of the merchants of 
Kovno, who have forbidden the Jews of Troki to 
trade in Kovno, and have confiseated tleir wares in 
defiance of privileges grunted by the Polish Kings 
and by the Grand Duke of Lithuania. In response 
to this complaiut the king orders the magistrate of 
Kovno, Priuce Albrecht Radziwill, to protect the 
Jews of Troki from molestation by tie native mer- 
ehunts (dd, fi. 180). 

A docuınent jssued twelve ycars luter (Aug. 14, 
1801) shows that the Jews of Groduo and of other 
Lithuanian towns were deprived of theold privilege 
ot shipping to Kovno gruin, salt, and heiring, re- 
taining only the right to trade at retail and to keep 
inns (* Akty Wilenskoi Arkhivnoi Kommissii,” vl. 
103,125; “ Akty Yuzhuot i Zupaduoi Rossi,”ii, 18). 

At the bogluning of the eighteenth century the 
Jews of Kovno made an agreement with the Chris- 
tion merchants of that eity whereby the former in 

return for Ihe privileges of residence 

In the and trading in Kovno assumed the 
Eighteenth obligation to pay a fifteenth part of 

Century. alltbe taxes and of the city expendi- 
tures, In time, however, the docu- 

inents relatiug to this compaet were lost, and the 
merchants began to oppress tie Kovno Jews and to 
withdraw from tem their privileges. The matter 
wag bronglit before the Supreme Courtof Poland at 
Warsaw, and by a deeision of Sept. 14, 1758, the 
Jews were given the righb to reside only in the dis- 
triet of Starochinska, They were allowed also to 
trade at the fairs. A few years later Proser was ap- 
pointed mayor of Kovno,and he begau to persecute 
the Jews not only in the city, but thronghout his 
jwisdietim. In 1761 he instigated a riot during 
which the Jewish houses of the distriet were burned. 
When Christian neighborsattempted to stop the ex- 
's of (lie mob, they were prevented by the ofü- 
cials. After the rebuilding of te Jewish dwellings 
Proser drove tlie Jews out of the city. The case 


was carried to the Supreme Court, which ordered 
(Jan. 20, 1766) au investigation of the wrongs in- 
flieted upen the Jews, and compensation for the 
losses sustained by them; these latter to be deter- 
mined by the findings of a commission appointed 
for that, purpose. 

The mayor and his followess, fearing the result of 
the investigation, attempted to discredit it, and to 
place obstacles in (die way of the commission. As 
the oppressiom of the Jews was not discontinued, 
the lenders of the Jewish cummunity of Slobodka, 
asuburd of Kovao, brought: the matter before the 
Supreme Court. In 1781 Prince Cari Stanislaus 
Radziwil, the owner of Slobodka, jntervened, and 
showed that great injustice had been and was being 
done to the Jews. In 178% the court ordered the 
eity of Kovno to pay to the Jews damages amount- 
ing to 15,000 florins besides tie costs of the case. 
The mayor of Kovno and his assochates were sen- 
tenced to two weeks’ imprisonment (A. Tabilovski, 
in “ Keneset Yisrael,” i. 57, Warsaw, 1888). 

There is in the possession of the heirs of Rabbi 
Isanc Zeeb Soloveichik of Kovno a megillah, bear- 

ing the Hebrew date 1 Adar IL, 5543, 
The Kovno und written in commemoration of the 
Megillah. granting of tlıe right of vesidence to 

the Jewsof Kovno Dy King Stanisluus 
Augustus Poniatowski (1783). Therein it is stated 
that Jews had liverl in Kovno since ancient times, 
and that when they were driven out of the city in 
1753, they had found an asylum in the suburb of 
Kovno, then a part of the king’s private estate, 
When they were again expolled, in 1761, all their 
houses and the synngogue bad been plundered and 
destroyed by the mob. The megillah lauds the 
king’s geuerosity, and pruises those members of the 
community wbo had taken an active part in defend- 
ing the rights of their brethren. These were Rabbi 
Moses of Kovnoand Slobodka and his brotlier Abra- 
ham, the sons of Rabbi Isaac Bolovoichik, They 
iso built the large syuagogue in Slobodka, which 
was then known as Williampo). The author of the 
megillah, as appcars from an acrostie contained in 
it, was Samuel ha-Katan of Wilna, a resident of 
Kovpo. The style shows that he was a leamed 
man and a fiuet Hebrew writer, Fuenn thiuls 
tat he was te Samuel ha-Katan who had an 
ouly som Joseph, as is mentioned on a tombstone 
over the grave of Zipporah, Joseph’s daughter, in 
tlıe Kovna cometery (Fırenn, “ Kiryah Ne’emanah,” 
p. 196, Wilna, 1860). A manuseript Hebrew prayer- 
book enuitled “Kol Bo,” preserved in the synagogue 
of Brest-Litovsk, was written by Samuel ha-Katan, 
Undoubtedly the writer of the megillah. 

Ta 1387 tlıe Jewish commnnity of Kovno (inolu- 
ding Slododka) numbererl abowt 26,000 persons. In 
1902 it had increased to 37,196, or about one-half of 
ie total population. Ithad twenty-Avesynagogues 
and prayer-houses, aud many yeshibot supported by 
wealtby men, one of them by Lachman of Berlin. 
Tie leader of the students in the yeshibot was Isaac 
Blaser, formerly of St, Petersburg. In 1876 the 
soeiety Mahzike ‘Ez-Hayyim was founded by 
Süsman Novikhovich and Hirsh Rabinovich, rabbi 
of Mitau, for (he study of the Talmud, rabbinical 
Hterature, and the Hebrew language. The Talmud 
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Toralı has from 300 to 400 pupils, and a teaching 
staff of 6 " melammegim ” aud 6 teachers of Hebrew, 
Russian, and arithmetie. The annual expenditure 
of ıhe Talmud Toralı amounts to about 1,609 rubles, 
and is provided for ont of ılıe meat-tax and by pri- 
vate contributions, in addition to 15 per cent of the 
ineome from {he cemetery. There is another Tal- 
mud Torab, situated in tbe more modern portion of 
the city, kuoownas“ Neuer Plan,” and conneeted with 
the synagogue Nahalat Yisrael. It has50 pupils and 
2 teachers., The non-Jewish midile-class schools in 
the city of Kovao showed in 1887 the following 
proportion of Jewish pupils: olassical gymmasium 
for boys 104 Jows in a total of 369; classical gr, 
nasium for girls 115 Jewish girls in.a total of 310 
€* Voskhod,” 1888, iv. 4). 

The hospital was reorganized in 1813 by Benjamin 
Ze’eb ben Jehiel, father of Rabbi Zebi Na 
and Eliezer Lieberman. They begun a new 
in place of tie one lost at tlie time of Napelcon's 
Invasion (1812), when tbe inhabitants fied, and the 
eity archives, including the piukes, disappenred in 
the ensuing disorder. 


In 1854 Hirsh ‚Naviyazer made great efforts iu be- 
hulfofthehospitntundsuceseded 1a collecttngenougu 


funds to erect a stone building for the 
Institution. In 1375 Taukuma Levinson 
thropie and Ze’ch Frumkin reorganized te hos- 
and Chari- pital on a modern basis. The annual 
table In- income and expenditure are euch about 
stitutions. 15,000 rubles. There are accommoda- 
tions for tnore than 600 patients; and 

4,000 patients uro tiented annually in tlie dispensary. 
Among tlıe other philantlıropie and charitable or- 
ganizatiousof Kovno nıay be mentioned the societies 
known as “Somak Notelin ” aud “Gemilut Hesed,” 
the former founded in 1862 by Zebi Shafır, and Isaac 
Zeeb, father of Joseph Dob, rabbi of Brest-Litovsk 
(Pueno, “Keneset Yisrael,” ii. 109), The hebra 
kadkdisha was fonnded in 1862. Of the leaders of 
the community (iu the 19th cent.) may be mentioned 
Israel Bucharach, Abraham Dembo, Nahman Reich- 
seligman, Fishel Kubn, Ezekiel Jafle, Solomon 
Osinsky, and Lieberman Shakhovski, grandson of 
Bliezer Shakhovski, Rabbi Israel Lirkts, known 
widely as Rabbi Israel Salauter, was prominent in 
the Nie of the Kovno community during the latter 
half of the nineteentb century. He successfully 
conchicted for many years the Jocal yeshibah. His 
son, Lipman Lipkin, Abraham Mapu, and the Jat- 
ter's brother were all born in Kovno, 
A statistical study of the Jewish artisans in 1887 
shows that in the city aud distriet of Kovno there 
were 5,479 masters, 1,143 assistants, and 766 appren- 
tiees, distributed among the dillerent 
trades. The greatest numbers of mas- 
ters were to be found in the following 
trades: tailors aud seumstresses, 445; 
shoemakers and workers in allied trades, 330; cigar- 
audl eigarette-makers, 366; butchers aud fishermen, 
330; bakers, 415 ; gardenersand truckers, 838; drivers 
and cnachmen, 509; common labor 595. Jewish 
artisans were also well representell among book. 
binders, carpenters, blacksmilbs, machinists, masons, 
briek-makers, brewers, wine-makers, barbers, and 
millers (* Voskhod,” 1839, i.-vi.). HR, 


Philan- 


Jewish 
Artisans. 


Ko’ ABRAHAM URI: Russian He- 
brew eritie; born at Wilna about 1837, He became 
renowned ou account of a campaign which he 
conducted agaiust many of Ihe Hebrew Maskilim 
and wlıich called forth violeut polemics between 
himself and the latter. He first published his arti- 
des in *E wınel” and *Ha-Meliz”; then he 
wrote agalost the editors of those papers. Kowner 
was ufterward involved in a bank defaleation, on 
account of which he was banished to Tomsk, Siberia, 
where he embraced Christianity and became a gov- 
ernment oflicial. 

He published his eritieisms and other essays in 
two small volumes: “Heler Dabar,” Warsaw, 1865; 
and *Zeror Perahim, ” Odessa, 1968. The first work 
contains, after critieisms on Mitzkun’s “ Kinnor 
Dawid” and Lerner’s “Moreh Ia-Lashon,” an essay 
on the place of the Hebrew language in modern 
educatiou. He wrote this essay in unswer to the 
questions of the government published in the 
“ Kieylyanin ” concerning the education of the Jews. 
Among other questions were the following: “In 
what way enu culture be sprend among the Jews?” 


“Should the books „de written in Hebrew or in 
Fudwo-Germuuur” wer deciared thae ohe Hie- 


brew language must Ede adapted to modern require- 
ments; otherwise it were better to write in Jucdmo- 
German. The main thing was that the Jews must 
be instrueted; tlierefore, tiere was no need of He- 
brew books filled with poetical and antiqunted cx- 
pressious. He praiscs highly Lewiuschn, Slonim- 
ski, Mapu, and Erter, wlıose Hebrew works brought 
much good to the Jews, as well asthe Judxo-German 
writers. Bus he custigates all the others; proving 
that not only is there no utility in their works, but 
that they corrupt the Hebrew language. 

The second work is an auswer to the attacks of 
his enntemporaries, wLich, jt must be admitted in 
justice to Kowner, while pretendiag to refute his 
eriticism, consist only of insults. Zederbaum ismost 
of all eritielzed in this work as the editor of “ IIn- 
Meliz.” while in the first work he is praised for his 
editiug of 8 Judiro-German newspaper entitlei 

Kol Mebasser.” Kowner eomtributed also to “ Yer- 
reiskayn Biblioteka” and other Russian periodicals. 
Binziograrny: Ia-Meliz, 1808, No. 10; Sistematichestei 


;zatel, In 
mn M. SeL. 


KOZZI, MOSES. Sce Moses or Cover. 

KRAOZWSKI, JOS. IGNATZ. Sce PoLaxo. 

KRÄMER, MOSES BEN DAVID: Lithu- 
auian Talmudist of the seventeeuth century; died at 
Wilna Oet. 19, 1633. After offeiating as rabbi in u 
number of Litlinanian cities, he ia 1623 went ia the 
same capacity to Wilun. His contemporaries, who 
refer to him fregnenily, mention him as an Impor- 
tant Talmudist, He left no works except a few 
glosses, which are contained (1) in “Rosh Yasaf” 
by his son-in-Iaw, Joseph ben Jacob, (2) in *Zern‘ 
Yisrael” by his grundson Jacob ben Joseph, and 
@) in “Pi Shenapim.” Krümer is still the subjeet 
of many local tales in Wilan, where marvels are re- 
lated of his piety and scholurslip. Among his de- 
scendants was Elijah of Wilna. 


Binszosrarur: Fuenn, Kiryan Ne'emanınh, p. 8. 
s A. Pr. 
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KRAMSZTYE, ISAAC: Polish writer and 
preacher; born at Warsew 1814; died there 1889. 
He gradunted from the rabbinical school of War- 
saw, in which he became a teacher, filling that posi- 
tion up to the closing of tlie Institution in 1802, He 
at the same fine was preucher in the synagoguc 
of Warsaw, Ab first he preached in German; but 
outof patriotism he in 1852 delivered the first ser- 
mon in Polish, which aroused tie fre of certain 
fanaties. Kramsztyk ofeiated as preacher without 
auy remuneration Up to 1868, with an intermission 
of a few months in 1861-62 spent at Bobruisk. 
From 1883 to 1868 he Jived in Saratov. 

Kramsztyk’s works ia Polish were: “Mowa 
Miann,” ete., & sermon ab to consecration of the 
synagogue (1959); “Przeklad Przysiow Salomona ” 
(1867), a translation of Proverbs, with a commen- 
tary ;-“ Prawdla Wieczna,” etc. (1871), on the eternal 
truth, or the foundation of the Mosuie religion 
(1871); and * Kazania,” a collection of his sermons, 
with biographical notes (published posthumously, 
Grucow, 1892). 
BIBLIOGRAPIY : 

Warkaw, 00, 


Orgelbrand, Eneyklopedja ge 


ar. 

KRAMSZTYK, STANISLAUS: Polish N 
uralist; born at Warsaw 1841: son of Isuac Kram- 
sztyk; educnted at te Warsaw gymnasiun, and 
studied medieine io tlıe Medico-Surgieal Academy, 
and physics aud muthematics in the University, 
whence he was graduated in 1866 as nıaster of natu- 
ral seienees. Unable, ou account of his religion, to 
obtain an appointient.as teacher in the gyınnasium, 
Krumsztyk took a position in the Polish Bank ut 
Warsaw, where he was employed until the clos- 
ing of the same iu 1886. Simultaneonsiy he was a 
teacher in the Commereial College and in various 
private school. 

Kramsztyl’s literary activity began fu 1862, when 
he became a collaborator on the Polish periodical 
“Przyjuciel D2ieci,” Since 1808 he has also con- 
tribmted largely to the “ Wszechswiat,” * Ateneum,” 
“Biblioteka Warszuwska,” “Przeglad Pedago- 
giezny,” and other periodicals. 

His most important works are; “Fizyka,” War- 
saw,1876;“ Wyklad Arytmetiki Handlowy” (Manual 
on Commercial Aritinetic), 1879; “ Windomosei 
Poczatkawe z Fizyki,” on the rudiments of physics, 
?b, 1883 (24 ed. 1886; Russian transl. 1896); “ Fi 
bez Pıayrzadow,” 2 vols., 1891-08; “Szkice Prz 
tadnieze z Dziedziny Fizyki Geofiz Astron- 
omfi,” 1803; *Ziemia ji Nicbn,” 1808; “Komety i 
Gwiazdy Spadajace,” 1899; “Bibljoteezka Nauk 
yrodniczych® (Little Library of Natural Sei- 
‚3 vols. He also translated: Mohn’s “The 
Bases of Meteorology,” 1883; Ball’s “Experimental 
Mechanics,” 1894; Mack’s * Popular Scientific Lec- 
tuves,” 1899; Helmholtz’s “On the Relation of Nat- 
url Sciences to Other Branches of Kaowiedge.” 

Krumsztyk edited the department of natural 
seleuces of the * Eueyklopedia Powszechua,” aud is 
tbe editor of the department in the latest edition of 
that work. On the Great Ilustrated Polish Eneyclo- 
pedia he has charge of the department of Physics 
Aud astronomy. 

HR. M.R 


KRANZ, JACOB. See Jacos men Worr 
Krasz or Dusxo. 

KRASNOPOLSKI, HORACE: Austrian ju- 
rist; boru Nov. 5, 1842, at Pistyn, Galicia, where he 
received his earliest education in the heder. From 
1853 to 1861 he attended the gymnasfum at Czerno- 
witz, in the latter year entering the University of 
Prague, where he studied law and graduated in 
1868. In 1871 he attended the lectures of Thöl, 
Roscher, aud Wächter at the universities of Göt- 
tingen and Leipsie, and in 1872 became privat-doceut 
of commercial and Austrian eivil Jaw at. the Uui- 
versity of Prague, his inaugural dissertation being: 
“Einleitung in die Lehre von der Zessiou der Forder- 
ungstechte”; in 1876 io was appointed assistant 
Professor, in 1881 professor, of Austrian civil law. 
He was thrice dean (*dekan”) of the juridien! fac- 
ulty—in 1883, 1891, and 1896. 

Krasnopolski wrote: *Dje Haftung Aussergenos- 
senschaftlicher Verbindlichkeiten”; “Ueber (lie 
Prioritätsabtretung ”; “Die Gewerbenovelle vom 8. 
März, 1885”; “Studien über das Aufechtungsrecht 
der Gläubiger nach Oesterreichischem Recht”; “Das 
Anfechtungsrecht der, ‚Gläubiger ı zei Ostern ichi- 


Sue Iecht Bystematisch “zur 
Lehre von den Verträgen zu Gunsten Dritter”; 
“Zur Auslegung des $& 63 des Allgemeinen Bürger- 
lichen Gesetzbuches”; “Das Ehehindernis der 
Höheren Weilen”; *Die Haftpßicht der Eisen- 
babnen nach Oesterreichischem Recht” (in the 
*Staats- Wörterbuch”); “Lehrbuch des Oester- 
reichischen Privatrechtes ” (1904). 
Es A. Kr. 


KRAUS, ADOLF: American lawyer; born at 
Biowitz, Bohewmia, Feb. 26, 1850; emigrated to the 
United States at the age of fifteen, and worked suc- 
eessively on a farm, in a factory,and in a store. In 
1871 he went to Chicago, TII,, and while engaged ia 
mercantile pursuits studied law aud was admitted 
to the bar (1877). 

Kraus attained to prominence in his profession; 
and, notwithstanding the claims nf an extensive 
practise, he has always found time to take an active 
part in local public afairs. He has been a meniber 
of the board of education (1891-87), serving two 
years as its president; he was appointed corporation 
counsel in 1893; and was the second president of the 
civil service commission (1897), For a time he was 
editor and proprietor of the “Chicago Times.” 

Kraus is Jikewise interested in Jewish commtnal 
affairs, being a grand officer of the I. ©. B. B., prasi- 
dent of Isaiah Temple, Chicago, and u member of 
the executive board of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations. 

A J. Sto. 


KRAUS, ALFRED, BARON VON : Austrien 
geueral; born 1822 at Pardubitz, Bohemia; the son 
of a Jewish tenant-farmer. He received his early 
edueatiou, which was strietly Orthodox, from his 
eousin Joseph Kisch, fatherof Heinrich and Alexan- 
der Risch. Attlıe age of thirteen he went to Prague, 
where heattended tie gymnasiumand subsequentiy 
studied law at the university. After takiog his de- 
gree and accepting baptism, he entered the army, 
where he received appointinents befitting his legul 
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attaioments. At Mantua in 1949 he conducted the 
trial of Orsiof, who Ind been arrested there: and at 
Parnın he condueted the trial of the murderer of its 
dAuke, He ten entered the adjutant corps us cap- 
tain, and wasappoiuted, with the muk oF major, aide- 
de-eamp to General Degenfeld, the winister of war. 
For a number of years he was connected with the 
imperial military coutt, neting as deputy president 
from 1869 to 1880. 

Tu April, 1881, Kraus was appointed presklent of 
the Military Supreme Court, and was decormed with 
he Order of the Irau Crow of Ihe sceond class. In 

ır he beeaine governor-general 
veceiving other decorations and the 
He retired iu 1806 uud has 


title of pr 
since Kved in Vi 

® A. Rı. 

KRAUS, FRIEDRICH: Austrian physieian; 
bom at Bodeubach, Bohemin, May 31, 1851. Hestud- 
jed at the gyinvasium at Prague aud at the univer- 
sities of that eity and of Vionua, obtaining is M.D. 
degree in 1882, From that time until March, 1885, 
he was assistant in the Physiological-Chemical In- 
stitute of Prague, aud in "November of that ycar 
he took a similar position at the Patholo; 
Amatonılcal Institute in the same eity. In 1888 he 
was appointed privat-docent in inte pathology 
at the University of Prague, a position which he 
heid until 1900, when he beenme assistant to Koller 
at the clinie of the Allgemeines Krankenhaus, Vi- 
enna. Kraus was made tant professor in the 
University of Vienun in 1893, and n yeur Inter pro- 
tessor of medical pathology and therapeuties of te 
indoor elinic at Graz. 

Kraus, who has made a specialty of the study of 
alkalis and the oxidation of sugar in the blood. is 
the author of: * Ueber Ermüdwug als Mass der Con- 
stitntion und über Säure Autointoxication ”; * Krank- 
heiten der Mundhöhle und Speiseröhre” 
“Krankheiten der Sogenannten Blutdrü 
the author also of a number of artieles on similar 
subjeets in specialist magazines. 

Bipuioonapy; Page; Bing. Zer. 1001 pw. 90-911; Das 

Geistige ton, HEN. 

% E. Ms. 

KRAUS, LEOPOLD GOTTLIEB: Austrian 
Physielan ; born at Kolin, Bohemia, Dec. 22, 1824; died 
in 1901. He studied at the University of Prague, 
making a specialty of neurology, aud obtained his 
degree in 1817. Kraus then became a practising Dhy- 
an in Leipnik aud Vienna. He was the author 

: * Vollständiges Therapeutisches Tasebenbuch " 
(1869); “Compendium der Speciellen Patholo; d 
"Therapie Unserer Haussiugetiere” (186%); “ Eney- 
klopädisches Wörterbuch der Staatsarzneikunde ” 
78); “ Compendium der Speziellen Pathologie 
und Therapie” (1974): “Die Behandlung der Sy} 
lis" (1879; * Die Hygiene” (1879). is brother Ber- 
nard Kraus was one of the first contributors totlıe 
“Allgemeine Wiener Medicinische Zeitung” (1850- 
13979) and to the * Zeitschrift für Gerichtliche Medicin 
und Oeffentliche Gesundbe‘ 
BipLiosrarny : Das Geistige Wien, Hi. 280-281. 

& EM. 

KRAUSHAR, ALEXANDER: Polish jurisi 
and author; horn 1843 at Warsaw; educated at the 


Royal Gymnasium iu that eity and at the prepara- 
tory college instituted by the marquis Wielopolski, 
rlere he devoteil himself to the study of juris- 
prüdenee and graduater master of law and admin. 
istrntion in 1806. le practised law till 1972, aud 
was appeinteıl to tie high position of government 
auvocate in the senatorlal departineut ot Warsaw 
(1872). 

Kraushar’s Brst literary produets appeared in 
the “ Jutrzenka”: “ Kolko Domow,” "Przegiad Ty- 
godulowy,” and “Niwa,” Ile has also published 
numerous artieles in other literary periodicals of 
Warsaw and other 

Among Kraushar's numerous works, which treat 
mainly of historical subjects, are: “ Historie Zydow 
w Polsce” (2 vols., Warsaw, 1865-66), “ au Pnl- 
kownika Berka” (Frank i i Frankisci Polsey, 2 vols. 

His poctical compasitions include “ Ty 
‚gova z Koryatu,” “Strofy,”and “Elek 


nashar has been eleeted member of lenmed 
societies in Paris, Posen, and Cracow, and has re- 
ceived a deconion from the reiguing prince of 
ehaumburg:Lippe Tor hıls work "Sprawa Zyg- 
nat Unruga.” 

is wife, Jadwiga Krausharowa (b. Warsaw 
1358), has written several important works, among 
them *Jedua Noe,” “Na Monte Piucio,” and * Alfred 
de Musset ” (a biograplical sketch). 

Euenktopeaya Powstechna, vili., Warsaw, 


MR. 5.A.B 


KRAUSKOPF, JOSEPH: American sabbiand 
author; borm in Ostrowo, Prussia, Jan. 21, 1858. 
Heemigrated to America (New York) iu July, 1972, 
and from New York he went to Fall River, Mass., 
where he found omployment as clerk in a ten- 

store. Through the iulluenee of Friends Krauskopf 
scecured adınittance jnto the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati (Oct., 1875). While studying there and 
iu the University of Cincivnuti, Krauskopf acted 
as a tutor, contributed artieles to journals, and pub- 
ished (with H. Berkowitz) “ The First Union He- 
brew Reader” and “Second Union Hobrew Reader ” 
and “ Bible Ethics” (1888). Fe graduated from tlıe 
university and from the Hebrew Uufou College 
«(rabbi) in 1883. In 1885 the faculty of the college 
eonferred upon bin: the degree of D.D. Krauskopf 
received and accepted a call from the Buai Jehndah 
eongregation in Kansas City, Mo. He was ap- 
poiuted by ıhe governor of Missouri as life-mem- 
ber of te Board of National Charities and Gorreo- 
tions, and in 1885 was elected vice-president of the 
Pittsburg Conference, of which Dr. I. M. Wise was 
president. In ihe same year Krauskopf received a 
call from the Keneseth Israel eongregation (Re- 
form) of Philadelphia. 

Kmuskopf entered on his duties in Philadelphia, 
Oct. 19, 1887. He established a Sunday service 
addition to the regular Sabbath service; under his 
ministration the cupgregation lourished, and has be- 
come one of the largest Jewish congregations in 
the United States. Seventeen volumes of Kraus- 
kopf’slectures, embracing subjeets in the fields of re- 
Higion, ethies, and social science, Iave been published 
since 1888. He aided in the organization of the 


BintoGRaruT: 
1000, 
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Jewish Publicatiou Society of America, in the spring 
of 1888. 

In the spring of the ycar 1894, when the stream 
of immigration of Russian Jewish exiles into the 
United States was ab its fullest, Krauskopf resolved 
to visit Russia. He made a study of the condition 
of the Jews within the Pale of Settlement and of 
the agrieulteral colouies in the interior. One of tw 
institutions Rrauskopf visited was the Jewish Agri- 
eulimmat School at Odessa, the excelleuee of which 
so impressel him that immediately alter his return 
to the United States he set to work to estalı 
National Farm School, at Doylestowu, 
kopf is president of that institution. By his eflorts 
Keneseth Israel sneceeded in building its preseut 
house of worslip ia 1892. Shorty after the out- 
break of the Spanish-American war (1898), Kıaus- 
kopf waschosen by the National Relief Commission 
asone of three special field eommissioners iustructe 
to visit the eamps of the United States and Cuba, 
and to render such relief as was fonvd necessary. 
In March, 1903, he was elected direetor-general of 
the LM. Wise Memorial Fund, and in July of the 
same ycar president of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, 

Krauskopf is the author of the following: “The 
Jews and Moors in Span” (1886); “Sunday Dis- 
conıses” (1987-1902); “The Evolution of Judaism ” 
(1887); * Service Ritual” (1888); “Service Manual” 
(1892) ;“ Gleanings from Our Vineyard” (1805); “ The 
Mourners’ Service” (1895); “ Sabbath-School Serv- 
ice” (1906); “Society and Its Morals” (1900); “A 
Rabbi’s Impressious of the Oberammergau Passion- 
Play” (1901): “The Seven Ages of Man” (1902); 
“Old Truths in New Books ” (1902). 

a M. Go. 

KRAUSS, FRIEDRICH SALOMON (pscu- 
donym, Suljo Serhatlija): Austrian folkloris 
born at Pozega, Slavonia, Oct. 7,1859. He studied 
classical philology at the University of Vienna 
«(Ph.D.}, and then devoted himself to Soutl-Siavo- 
nian folk-lore, which he was the first to investigate 
scientileally. He was eommissioned by the Aus- 
an crown prince Rudolph to travel through Bo: 
ni, Herzegovina, Slavonia, Croatia, aud Dalmatia, 
where he discovered an unsuspected wealth of Mog- 
lem aurl Sinviesongs. For eight, years hecdited the 
Tolk-tore manthly “Am Urquell.” 

Krauss is the author of a great anmber of publi- 
cations, the most noteworthy of which are: “ Arte- 
midoros Symbolik der Trünme” (1831), “Sagen und 
Märchen der Südslaven ” (2 vols., 1883-84). * Süd- 
sinvische IIexensagen ” (1884), “Südskvische Pest- 
sugen” (1884), “Sitte und Brauch der Südsk 
(1855), “ Volksglaube und Religiöser Braue 
Südslaven ” (1900); with L. Scherman, “ Allgemeine 
Methodik der Volkskunde ” (1899), “ Die Volkskunde 
in den Jahren 1897-1902,” “ Künstlerblat,” drama in 
four acts 

Krauss was for a number of years seoretary of the 
Israelitische Allianz z 


BiRLIOCRAPUY 
berg, Big. Lex. 
Ss 


. 354 et so: Fisen- 
Kondersations-Lerikon. 
B. Te. 


KRAUSS, SAMUEL: Himgarian philologist 
and historian; born in Ukk, a village in the county 


of Szala, Hungary, Feb. 18, 1866. At the age of 
eleven he was sent for two years to the Talmud 
schoolof the Lo Alıan Yisrael society at Jänoshäza, 
and he studied subsequentiy for more than three 
years at the Talmud schoo} of Dr. Solomon Breuer, nt 
{he time rabbi at Papa. MTetben taught foratime in 
small villages, entered the vabbinical seminary at 
Budapest iu 1884 (graduated 1889), took the Üno- 
logieal comse in tat Institution, and atteuded 
leetures at the same time at (he University of Buda- 
pest. He continned his studies at the Lehranstalt 
für die Wissenschaft des Judentbums aud at the 
nuiversities of Berlin (1892) and Giessen (Ph.D. 1898, 
his dissertation being *Zur Griechischen und Latei- 
vischeu Lexieogmplie aus Jüdischen Quellen,” pub- 
lislied_ in *Byrautinische Zeitschrift,” vol. öi.). In 
1394 Krauss was appointed professor of Hebrew at 
the Jewish teachers’ seminary at Budapest, a posi 
tion which he still (1904) retains. In the sume year 
he was onlnined rabbi. 

Besides a large number of philologien! and his- 
torical essays, Krauss has published: “ Reudszeres 
Zsidö Valtäs es Brkölestan,” a manual of Jewish 
teligion and ethies; “Talmudi Eletszabälyok ds 
Erkötesi Tanftäsck,” on Talmudic maxims and etlı- 
ical teachings (Hungarian trausl. of Derek Erez); 
“Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwörter im Tal- 
mud, Midrasch, und Targum” (% vols., with notes 
by Immanuel Löw, Berlin, 1898-99); “Das Leben 
Jesu nach Jüdischen Quellen” (db. 1902). With W. 
Bacher and $. Bänöczi he has edited tie Hungarian 
trauslation of the Bible. 8 


KREFELD: Prussian manufacturing town near 
Düsseldorf, in the province of the Rhine. Smalt 
neighboriug villages, embraced in the former elect- 
orate of Cologne, and which probably contained 
Jews, are mentioned in accounts of persecutions as 
early as the First Orusade, but no Jewish commu- 
nity is spoken of in connection with Krefeld. While 
the first mentiou of Krefeld asa town dates back to 
the middle of the tweifth century, the first, Jew to 
settle there was Jacob of Mörs, in 1617. The Jew- 
ish population of Krefeld inerensed but slowly, and 
when the town, in 1702, came under Prussien con- 
tro}, the community was still small. Eleven years 
after this a royal edit required the magistrate to 
adıit only such Jews as had received the kiug’s 
permit. In 1765 Krefeld's small Jewish community 
exectel a synugogue at its own expense: up to 
tbat time it hud worshiped with the neighboring 
eongregution of Hi In 1780 it contained hut 
eleven Jewish families (about seyenty individuals). 
In 1808 the synagague there was rebuilt on a larger 
seale, Löb Karlsburg being installed as rabbi. 

Under the French government Krefeld formed 
a consistorial diocese, tlıe Jews of which were citi- 
zens of the empire, with full legal rights. By the 
Peace of Paris 30, 1814) Krefeld became again 
a part of Prussia: tlie existing conditions were al- 
lowerl to stand, but. a enbinet order of March 2, 1918, 
renewed the Napolconie ediet of May 17, 1808, which 
had imposed restrietions on Jewish money-lenders 
during a tern of ten years, althougk in France itself 
the ediet had lapsed (see Jew. Exevo. v. 469, s.2, 
France). Followivg R. Karlsburg, Dr. Ullmaan 
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(to Sept. 4, 1848), L. Bodenlhieimer (1845-68), and Dr. 

J. Horowitz (since 1869) have successively oeeupied 

the rabbinate. The present. syungogue took the 

place of the uld in 1853 (dedicated June IN). Jew- 
ish benevolence is exereised through a number of 
institutions, in addition tothe usual societies, amoug. 
them being the Vereia zur Förderung und Unter- 

stülzung des Handwerks und des Schulwesens im 

Rabbinatsbezirk Crefeld. Krefeld has a population 

of 106,928, including 1,800 Jews. 

Bip1socnamıy: Keussen, Div Stadt und Herrlichkeit Kırc- 
Jelds, Krefeld, 159; Salteld, Martyreiagim. pı AS: Moro- 
witz, Festschrift zum 1.5 Fötrtgen Jubteum der Chebra 

cha zu Crofelt, 190; Resnne and Simon, Die Ver- 

nisse der Juen in Preüssischon Staate. pp. Wet sed. 
8. 8a. 

KREMENETZ (Polish, Krzemieniec): Di 
triet town in the government of Volliynia, Rus- 
sin. The Jews of Kremenetz are first mentioned in 
a charter of privileges granted by the grand duke 
Syidrigaila_ of Lithuania May 9, 1438, to the way- 
wode ol Kremenetz, the German Yurka, In this 
charter the Iatter is given jurisdiction over the 
Rutheniuns, Poles, Wallachiaus, Germanus, Arme- 
nians, Jews, aud Tatars of the town. The next 
meution of Jews is under date of March 15, 1536, 
wben Kremenetz had come under Polish rule. At 
chat time King Sigismund granted the Magdeburg 
Rights to the eity, which deprived the Jews of cer- 
tain commerofal alvantages. In an ediet of Nov. 
27, 1551, the Jewish community of Kremenetz is 
mentioned among thoseexempted from the payment 
of the special tax known as * Serebschizna ” (tax on 
silver), This shows tat it was not in a prosperous 
eondicion ab that Lime—a eonelusion which is sus- 
tained by the fact that in 1532 there were only 48 
Jewish house-owners ju (he town. 

& few years later, however, wealthıy Jewish mer- 
chauts bil successfully ou certain leases. In 
the Canon of Plock (Plotzk) aud Warsaw, Y 
Makovetzki, who was sent by the king to invex 
gute the administrative aflairs of the enstle of Kre- 
menetz, reported that Avranı (Abı u) Mosheye- 
hand Pesakh Klaimovich, Tewsof Kremenetz, bid 
Tor the Jease of commercial taxes, juns, ete., the sum 
of 300 kop groscheu per aunum, an amount greatly 
in excess OF tluut paid by the Christian lenscholders, 
the aldermen Semasliko and Kuibyeda. The king’s 
reply, charaeteristie of the contemporary policy of 
the Polis court, was: * Weshould always endeavor 
to increase our income from the towns und castles; 
and through the eompetition of (ie Jewa the value 
of our leases has always increased. This compe- 
tition may impel tie Christlaus to Lid even more.” 
Hence the king ordered that the leases be awarded 
to the Jews. The success of the Jewish tax-farmer 
Avram Mosheyevich led to au attempt at retaliation 
by the previous tax-farmer, tlie alderman Semashko, 
as appears from a document dated July, 1557. In 
a lawsuit biouglt by the Jew Eska Zeimanovich 
against Ayram Mosheyevich, Semushko, wlio neted 
as judge, deeiled in favor of the for- 
mer, but tie decision was reversed on 
appeal to the king, who had ordered 
the ease to be brought before him. 
Five oller Jewish leaseholders, Levon Itzkh. 
vich, Pesaklı Khaimovich, Moshe and Yanusk 


Lease- 
holding. 


Davidovich, aud Eska Kheskilovich, are mentioned 
in a document dated Dee. 15, 1557. The predietion 
ofthe king as to the inerease in revenue owing to 
the competition of the Jews was fulilled; for it 
appears that the leases and taxes of Kremenetz, 
which formerly had been farıned for 450 kop 
groschen per annum, were now lensed Tor the aunual 
sum of 800 kop grosehen to a non-resident, the Jew 
Jacob Felixovich, son of the well-knowa ulix, 
mauager of the Wilna mint, 

In the second half of the 
community of Kremenetz was much less important 
than those of other Volhyuian town, as isevidencel 
by the apportiommeut of taxes among the Jewish 
communities of Lithuania un July 25, 1568. A cen- 
sus of Kromenetz taken in that year shows that the 
Jews owned property as follows: on Hill ‚13 
lots; on Middlestveet, 55} ots; on the Jewishstreot, 
67 lots; on Resnrreetion street (Voskresenskuya), 
it lots; on Viemevetzkaya street, 9% los; on Grand 
street, 14 lots; on Khrusvitzka street, 124 lots, 
Among te buildiugs, the synagogue, the ‚Jewish 
meeliug-house, the houses of Rabbi Sanıuel. of two 
other rabbis, and of Bella, a rabbi’s wife, the Juw- 
ish hospital, aud the house of the Jewish sexton 
are mentioned. The most important Jewish prop- 
erty-ownas were Surko and certain members of his 
family. According to the above-mentioned tax 
schedule, Kremenetz was to pay 140 kop groschen, 
while Vladimir was to pay 500, Lutzk 550, and 
Ostrog 60%. In 1569 by auediet of Ring Si 
August, tie Jews of Kremenetz were place under 
the jurisdietion of the waywode Alexander Czur- 


steenl century tlıe 


“Gesch, der Inden in Posen ” ("Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1864, p. 366, note), mentions Kremenetz 
as one of the places where the Couneilof Fonr Lands 
was held in 1607, and where the * Takkanoı ” were 
Arawn np. This statement, which as been ac- 
ceptel by Graetz and other historians, $s an errone- 
ons one; fo: that year the Conneil was held at 
the * Gramnitza” (Candlestick) fair at Lublin—the 
similgrity of the two names donbtless causing the 
error (see Harkavy, “ Hadashim gam Yeshaninı.” D. 
38, in supplement 10 the Hebrew elition of Gractz’g 
“Gesch,” vol. vii.). 

Yon-Tob Lipinan Hennen in his * Megillat Ebuh ® 
refers {0 Kremenetz in conuection with the Conneil 
of Four Lands in 1635. During tlıe Cossack np- 
ng (1648-49) many thousands of Jews we 
in Kremeı Iut the community was not enti 
lestroyed, as is evidenced by the edietof King ‚Joln 
Casimir, dated Jan. 26, 1650, renewing its charter of 
priviteges. 

But little is kuown of the life of the Kremenetz 
community during the eighteenth century. Among 
the rabbis who were calleıl to take part in thedelute 
with the Frankists in 1757 was a certain Inseph 
Kremenetz of Moghilef (Podolia). His name indicntes 
either that he was born in Kremenetz or that he Ind 
oicintedl there as rabbi before he went to Moghilet, 
‚Tckuthiel Solomon, tue great-graudfatlier of Isaue 
Bär Levinsobn, who acquired considerable wealth, 
was a native of Kremenetz. Levinsohv’s grand- 
father Isaac, his father-in-law, the wealtly ud 
kearned Zalman Cohen, aud bis father, Judah Le- 
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Vin, who also was a wealthy inerchant and was 
equally popular among Jews and Geutiles, like- 
wiselived there. At the beginning of thenineteenth 
century Kremenelz gained Same through its son 
Isaac Bür Levinsohn, “the Russian Mendelssohn,” 
as he was sometimes called. His presence there at- 
tracted to Kremenetz many scholars and friends of 
learning. Levinsohn's friend, Mendel Landsberg, 
was known in the literary world for his extensive 
collection of books. Arych Löb Landsberg, who 
died at Odessa in 1861, and his son David Isanc, who 
was an Instructor at tie Hebrew schoo} in that town, 
also came from Kremenerz. The Hebrew poet A. 
B. Gottlober resided for some years iu the town. 


Sing the organfzutlon of the Kremenetz community many 
noted rabbls have held oflec. Prominent umong tbem have 
beon; Abraham Hazzan (d. 151), author 
of" Hibbure Leket“; Isaac ha-Kohen (d. 
1573). president of the yeslılbuh; Mordecai 
‚Jaffe (d. 1612), anthor of ” Lebusbiin ” (c. 1500-02): Sinnson 
ben Bezaleel, broiher ot Liva (Mahuril) of Prague; Aaron 
Samuel b. Moses Shalom (l. 1617), autbor ot " Misimat 
Adam " and“ Be’er Sheu’“; Abraham, who was elected to 
the Cowneil of Fonr Lands in 1505 (Perles, in “ Manatsschrift,” 
1564); Moses Hari! Hayyim (a. 160); Meir. a de- 
seendantof Liya ben Bezaleel and of Mordecal Jatte (2), lived 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century; Samuel, wuo 
clamed (16%) hat the Kuraites coukl never de rerognizei as 
trae breibren of the Rubbinite Juws; Johanan ben Meir 
(4. 1729), antlior of ” Orahı Misbor": Phoebus (d. 1770). author 
ot" Nislmat Hakamim“; Jacob Israel (d. 1788), preacher, 
author of “Sheber mi-Yisracl": David Zebi ben Aryeh 
Löb Auerbach (d. 17%); Shalom Zebi ben Naphtali 
Eokesh of Brody (u. ii: Mordoosi ben Michael 

.1sIn. 

In 1897 tlie Jews of Kremenetz numbered about 
11,000 in a total population of 17,618. They are 
actively interested in tie graiu and tobacco trade 
with Austria. 


BIBiIoGRapmy: Russko-Vevreiski Arkhiv, fi, passim, St 
Petersburg, 1882 ; Regestyn I. passinn, ib. 1 eratz, @% 
Lebrew ed. by Rabmowwitz, vols. vi. und vih. 
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H. R 
KREMER, MOSES B. DAVID. See Krä- 

Min, Moses ». Davio. i 
KREMNITZER, JOHANAN B. MEIR: 

Polish vabbinient author; lived in the seventcenth 

century at Kali 
He wrote “Oralı Mislor” (Sulzbach, 169%), a 

conmentary on * Darke Moshelt” to Yorelı De’ah, 
by Moses Isserles. Krenmitzer was the unthor also 
of "Oral Mishor” (Berlin, 1724), novelle on the 
tractate Nazir containiug cotrectious of the text of 
the Gemara, of Rashi, and of the Tosafot. Ir was 
published together with the second (revised and en- 
larged) edition of the “ Oralı Mishor ” on the “ Darke 

Moshieli ” (0 Yoreh De’alı. A third, separate edi- 

tion of the “Oral Mishor” tn the “Darke Mosheh” 

appearerl in Fürth in 1766. 

BinuioGnapmv: Azulal, Shem At-Qedatim, part I., 
Bunjacob. Ozar Jra-Sefariur. pp. 49, 120; Heilpriu, Süden ha“ 
Dorot, p. 2, Warsaw. 1891: Fuenn, Reneset Yisracl, p. 

Zedner, Cut. Helnr. Books Brit. Mus. va WL 


KREMSER, SIMON: German army commis- 
sary ; born Sept. 15, 1775, at Breslau, Germany; died 
1831. He became commissary agent 10 Blücher in 
1808, and was entrusted with (he Royal Prussian war- 
ehest. For his services in saving this at the risk of 
his life he received the order “Pour le Merite. 
Tixonghout tie Nupoleonie war Kremser retained 


his position, but afterward he retired to an estate 
purchascd from General York, and married the 
Buroness von Adlersthal. Losiug his fortune, he in 
1922 obtained a concession to run omnibuses in Ber- 
Hin, and the vehicles were ealled “ Rremser” after 
him. Tu 1827 he gave up tlıis business aud went to 
Russia as a commissary, ohtaining (he honorary 
rank of major in the Russinn army. For his serv- 
ices he obtained a pension and two Russian orders. 


Binrioraruy; Juden als Soldaten, 18%, p. 6, 
5 T. 


KREMSIER, MORDECAI BEN NAPH- 
TALI HIRSCH: German Talmudist and poet; 
lived at Cracow in tlie seventeenth century. He 
wrote: “Kinah” (Lublin [?], e. 1650), a dirge in 
which he mourus over the 120,000 Jews wlıo perished 
in the Chmielnicki riots in Russia; * Ketoret ha-Miz- 
’beah ” (Amsterdam, 1860), novelle on the Haggadah 
in the Talmud treatise Berakot (tlis work is called 
also “ Tosafot Maharam ”); “Ketoret ha-Samımim ” 
5. 1660; in the Pentateuch ed. ö, 1671), commeutary 
om the Targumim to the Pentatench of pseudo-Jonn- 
than uud of Jerusalem. The title, taken from Ex. 
xxxi. 21, and which in Arnmaic has the equivalent 
“Mura Dakyn,” is an allusion to the autbor’s name, 
“Mordecai,” which is explained in Hul. 189b as be- 
ing derived from the two words just mentioned, 
meaning “ pure myrrh,” 

Brmaooraruy; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 208: Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. coi. Wii. 
[3 M. Sen. 


KREMSIR: Town in Mornvia, Austria, twelve 
miles soutliwest of Prerau. Tlie oldest authentic 
records of its Tewish community dute from the year 
1322, when John, King of Bohemiu und Poland, 
gave to the Bishop of Olmütz permission to settle 
one Jew in Kremsir and one in each of three other 
cities of his diocese. Soon, however, otber Jews 
came to Kremsir and at once formed a community. 
The building of the Bist synagogue may be placed 
in the ffteenth century, and even at this early date 
the community appears to have owned a cemetery 
likewise. Tonibstonesdating from 1595 have been 
found in the old Jewish burial-ground, and there 
were doubtless others even more ancient; for the 
register of deatlıs, which is still preserved, extends 
back to the year 1482. 

The Jewish communi 
bishops of Olmütz, who 
olent rägime. 

The community was destroyed by the Swedes iu 
the Thirty Years’ war (1642). It was built up 
again in 1670, when Bishop Karl, Count of Lichten- 
stein, granted permission to a few emigrants from 
na tosettlein Krenisir. Since these newcomers 
were niostly energetic merehants, tle community 
Hourished and became one of the lärgestin Moravia, 
In 1699 the Jews were threatened with expulsion, 
probably merely in order to extort money from 
them. The danger was avoided. however, and the 
community grew in numbers, wbile its prosperity 
increased as well. 

The Jews of Kremsir suffered also during the war 
of the Austrian Suecession. Tlie reason in this case, 
as in that of the Thirty Years’ war, was the situn- 


ja Krenasir was under the 
u general exerciscd a benev- 


Kremsir 
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at the interscetion of so 


tion of he town, which 
many commercial and mi ronds. Kremsir was 
plundered like many other Moravian commuuities, 
and money for ıhe relense and protection of ‚Tewish 
eaptives was exacted with ruthless 
Plundered severity. Cousequentiy mauy Mora- 
During  vian funilies, among them some from 
War, Kremsir, left the country. Of the 
5,400 Jewish families tolerated by 
Marta Theresa, 106 lived in Kremsir (sco FAMILIAN- 
TEN GESETZ). 

When tle French entered Kremsir in 1805 the 
Jewish community had to surrender its e! 2 
Aged men still remember Oct. 18, 1818, tie Day of 
Atonement, when Crown Priuce Ferdinand was es- 
corted under the ballachin to Ihe temple, aud there 
attended service. A memorial tablet commemorates 
this festal oecasion. Then came the year 1843, 
which freed the Jews of Kremsir from episcopal 
control. Kremsir was tlie first city iu the proviuce 
which received permission to remove the gates of 
tlie ghetto. In the Reichstag which couvened in 
Krensir five Jewish members had seats. The polit- 
ical revolution whieh took place before the eyes of 
the Kremsir Jews meant also a tumning-point in their 
religious life, and a change in the internal condition 
of the community, For a time tlere was peace; 
but dissensions soon arose both in the religious and 
in the civil spheres. 

Several devades passed thus, alternating between 
internal calm an strife, a prominent cause of 
contention being tie condemmntion of the old ceme- 
tery by the city, to which measure the congrogation, 
after protractedl Jitigavion, fuully had to yield (1882). 

In 1897 the Jews of Kremsir numbered 920 in a 
total population of 12,480. The new cemetery has 
been in existence singe 1850; aud the present Syna- 
gogue was built In 1098. 

Kreusir boasts a long line of rabbis. From 1680 
to 1700 the town was the seat of the Moravian 
"Landesrabbiver.” The more impor- 
tant rabbis have been: M. M. Rrocn- 
MaL (1836-42), Issachar Berush Es- 
xELes, 5. Helman, Elias Herz, and Nathan Feitel, 
the last-nametl of whom went fo Kremsir with man 
emigrants from Vienna. Since 1877 the rabbina 
has been aceupied by tie present incumbeut, A 
FarasKL-GRt 
BinLiperantty.: Franl 

10 


Bresian an Fruukfort, 159-1902. 
D. A. F.-G 


KRESPIA NAKDAN : Scribe of the thirteeuth 
century. He isrecorded as Imvingcopied in Murch, 
1243, a manuseript of Miinonides’ “ Yad ha-Haza- 
ab? now in tlie Britisu Museum. Thesume manı- 

‚pt contains *gzlarah,” witl an acrostie on 
Kıespia’s naune, which has reference to the disputn- 
tion at Paris in 1210, This Krespia Nakdan has been 
frequently coufounded with Bercei 
composer of the fox-fahles, as by Carmoly (“Les 
Isratlites de France,” p. 24) and Geiger (“Ozar 
Nehmad.” i. 106). 
BIBLIOGRAPRY : Dukes, in Koba! 


Steinsehneider, Fehr. Bihl. x 
Ralıhins Frangais, pp. 400-102. 
“ 


Rabbis. 


in. Geseh. der Juden in Kremsir, 


Fesehurun, iv. IS, 10: 
3; Renau-Neubauer, Les 


KBESPIN, MORDECAT: Turkish rabbi and 
writer; lived on the isiand of Rhodes ia the first 
halt of the eightecuth century; son-in-law of R. 
Moses Israel, author of “ Masse’ot Mosheh.” Krespin 
was the author of the following two works: *Ma‘a- 
mar Mordekai” (Salonien, 1828), a commentary on 
Gittin; und “ Dibre Mordekai” (i2. 1838), a coınimen- 
tary on the four Furim and on the Talmud. Both 
of these works were aunotated by the author’s graud- 
sou and numesake. 

BipLiosrapuy: Hazan, Ha-Ma‘atot li-Shelomoh, pp. W 


Du N. Fi. 
ERETI AND PLETI. See Onererurres. 


KREUZNACH: Prussion town and watering- 
place in the government of Cobleuz. The first 
mention of Jews in Kreuzuach occurs in au ac- 
count of an attack upon them on March 31, 1283, 
given in Salfeld’s “ Martyrologium.” In a number 
of documents, begiuning with one of Feb. 2, 1342, 
Abraham of Kreuzusch is mentioned asa highly 
esteemed Jewish resident of Bingen. The Jews of 
Kreuznach were among the vieims of the anti- 
Jewish viots that occurred at the time of the Black 
Death. Rupert III. (1898-1410), wbo, as elector, 
had expelled Jews from the Pulatinate, tolerated 
tlem us king, and took Gottschulk of Kreuznach, 
among others, under his protection. The Jews of 
this eity are mentioned also ju 1464 and 1525. The 
business trausactions of the Jews were regulater by 
specinl ediet, which included perniission tosell med- 
icines and merchandise, and to possess a cemetety, 
An ediet of 1548 granted them permission to np- 
point “an instructer orschoolnasie! In 1722 there 
were iu the electoral distriet of Kreuzuach thirty- 
six Jewish famnilies, twenty-two of which lived in 
the city, while the remuining fourteen families were 
seattered in neighboring towns. The present rabbi 
(1904) is Dr, Tawrogi, who was preceded by Rabbis 
L. Bamberger audi Hirsch. The community muin- 
tains a number of charitable foundatians. Kreuz- 
unch has a population of 21,834, including 665 Jews. 
BipLiOGRAPnY: Salfeld, Martyrolngium, pp; 09, 144, 20, 31 5 

Schanb, Diplamat. Gesch. der Juden in Mainz, D.8} 1b- 

wenstein, Gesch. der Juden in der Kurpfalz, passim : Statis- 

tisehes ‚Jahrbuch des Doutsch-Jwraelitischen Gemeindehun- 

des, 108, p. 77. 

D. 3.84 

KRIEGSHABER, ISAAC. Seo GRIESITABER, 
Tsaac. 

KRIMCHAKS: The so-called “ Turkish Jows,” 
inbabitnts of the Orimea, whose center of popula- 
tion is Kara-Su-Bazar, one of Lhe most densely pop- 
ulated distriets of Taurkla. They differ from the 
other Jews of Russia in that the Semitie and Tatar 
elements are in them intimately blended. 

In their mode of Jite they greatiy resemble their 
Tatar neighbors, but in religion they adhereswictly 
to the Jewish faith, even to Talmndie Judaism, 
Their dress is jdentienl with that of the Tatars, the 
outer garment of the men being the “arkbaluk,” a 
coat made of bie material, and gathered at the 
waist by a wide belt omameuted with silver, at- 
tached to which is usunlly a small dagger, or a cop- 
per ink-well with the other accessaries for writing. 
Te nıarried women and girls wear bright-colored 
pantaloons and pointed, embroidered slippers. 
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Their head-gear is inuch like the Turkish *cbalma.” 
‚The Krimchaks are distinguished from the Tatars 
in that neither the men nor tlıe women shave their 
heads, though they clip their hair frequentiy. 
They, however, retain a fow long locksand the care- 
fully curled pe’ot; and the girls permit a number 
of tiny braids to escape from under thered coin- 
ornament worn by them. 

The men are almost all of tall stature and slen- 
derly built, and are marked by the reddish-golden 
color of their hair, a int which is uneomnon among 
Semitic twibes. The women have retained more te- 
naciously the characteristically Jewish type. They 
are pretty, and have delicate complexions and 
bright black eyes. Their inger-nails and pulms are 

eolored yellow, in imitution of their 


Manners 'Tatar neighbors; and, like the Initer, 
amd they use rouge on their faces and dye 
Customs. their eyelids. Like the Molınmmedan 


women, they are cnreful to conceal 
their features with a white veil when appearing in 
public. The Krimchaks are not addicted to driak; 
and most of them abstain from wine, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that wino is the common drink of the 
region and is very cheap. 

The houses of the Krimebaks are built in the 
usual Tatar style; aud tbeinteriorsare characterized 
by cleanliuess and order. Cushions and rugs ure 
practically the only furniture, meals being partaken 
ofatlow tables while the eater sits on thefloor. Pa- 
triarchal eıstons still survive; and the head of the 
household possesses considerable authority. The 
Krimchaks employ a pure Tatar language, but use 
Abe Hebrew alphabet in writing. 

It is still uncertain when the Krimchaks Brst set- 
tled in the Crimea. They themselves believe that 
they came fo the region about the sixth centur, 
According to a tradition current among them, a cer- 
tain manuscript prayer-book, which has been handed 
down from generation to generation and is rever- 
enced as a sacrel relie in their synagogte, was 
brought fron Kiev by some Jewish families which, 
together with some Oaueasian Jews and the Krim- 
chaks, established the community of Kara-Su-Bazar. 
This prayer-boo\ was printed in the eightcentli cen- 
tury in the first Jewish printing-office ut Eupatoria. 

The Crimenn judge Sumarokor, who wrote an 
essay ou the Krimachaks in 1801, speaks of tleir 
migration from Constantinople as having taken place 
in the fourteenth century, when Kara-Su-Bazar was 
the capital of the Crimenn khans. It is possible 
that Sumarokoy had in mind the Turk- 
ish immigrants who joined their Cnu- 
casian and Kiev enreligionists. Speak- 
ing of their customs, heasserts that at: 
one time polygamy was prevalent among them, but 
that sinee the eichteenth eentury'it has been discon- 
tinued. In their marriage ceremonies they have 
maintained the eustoms of Oriental peoples. The 
mariage lestival begins, two or Ihree days before 
the actual weddiog, with the formal remoyal of the 
bride's wardrobe to the house of the bridegroom. 
On the eve of the weıding the groom and his ncar- 
est rolatives repair to the bride’s house, where feast- 
ing is contiaued until dawu. The wedding cere- 
mony is performed in the morming. At daybreak 


Probable 
Origin. 


the procession starts for the synagogue, where the 
intimate friends of te bridal pair walk around then 
seven times with roosters in their arms while {he 
rabbi is reading the prayers. At the end of the cer- 
emony the newiy wedded couple must remain in 
their room for seven days, vo strangers being ad- 
mittel, 

From ateport inade to the Ministry of the Interior 
by Count Vorontzov, governor-generalof New Rus- 
sia, dated April 27, 1841, it is apparent that the 
Krimmchaks—who should not be confounded with 
the Karalıes resident in Kara-Su-Bazar— became 
Russian subjcets on the aunexation of Orimen tothe 
Russian cmpire, and that they are unwilling to mix 
with che other Jews, wlom they call Polish, although 
their religious beliefs are identical. Their arrunge- 
ment of the prayer-book and their pronunctation of 
Hebrew_resemble somewhat those of te Spanish 
Jews. Tlie Krimchaks, according to Vorontzov, are 
a peaceful people engaged in industrial occupations, 
and are on the whole honest, straightforward, and 
well-to-do. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lyakub, N: in Ruzeuel, 1660, So; 


13: idem, iu Golos, 1866. larkavy, 
(Rssian 5 suppiement), dem, in Golas, 1666, 
ct 0 Nororossiskem 


er, Yoorı Od 
HRG Deinartı Kran Ba Huzi ha-! Krim, Waray, 1810} 
idem, Massa‘ Krim, ib. 181 AR, 


KRISTELLER, SAMUEL: German plysi- 
ciau; born at Xions, Posen, May 26, 1820; died at 
Berlin June 15, 1900. He received his diploma as 
doctor of ınedicine from the University of Berlin in 
1844, and settled as a physician in Gnesen, where in 
1850 be was uppointed “ Kreisphysikus” (physieian 
to the board of health). In the following year he 
moved to Berlin, where he continued to practise till 
his death. 

In 1854 Kristeller founded tbe Berliner Aerztliche 
Unterstützungskusse, a benevolent mutuul society 
for physicians, which in 1879 became the Wilhelm- 
Augusta-Btiftung. He opened a private zymeco- 
logical hospita) in 1855; and in 1860 he was admitted 
to themedical faculty of Berlin University as privat- 
docent in gymecology. In 1866 Kristeller became 
physieian (unsalaried) to the poor. As chief sur- 
geon of a hospital he took an active part in the Prus- 
sian wars of 1868 and 1870-71: in 1867 he received 
thetitleof “Sanitätsrath,” and in 1873 that of * Gehei- 
mers Savitätsruth.” He was one of the founders of 
the Medical and Gynecological Society of Berlin. 

Kristeller took anaetive part in Jewish communal 
afaiıs. He was a member of the Dentsch-Isracli- 
tische Gemeindebund, being president of the execu- 
tive committee to which hie belonged from 1982; Ihe 
was a member of tie executive committee also of 
the Society for Propagation of Handierufts Among 
the Jews, and belonged to a society for the help of 
Rumanian and Russian Jews. 

Kristeller eontributed several essays to the med- 
jeal jommals, und tmusinted some Hebrew pocıns 
into German. 

PinLioansrun: Pagel, Biog. Lex. were: 

KROCHMAL, ABRAHAM: Galician plıilos- 
opher anıl writer; born at Brody about 1828; died 
in 1895; son of Nachman Krocrvar. Very lit 
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de is kuown of his life. He seems to have received 
un Ortbodox education, which included, however, 
modern science. In 1830 he Hved at Odessa, but 
after asbort time he went to Galieia, where he prob- 
ablyremained until bis death. In 1867 he published 
at Lemberg his * Yeruslalayim ha-Benuyah,” a erit- 
ical examination of the most important passages 
of the Talmud Yerushalmi. His work “Eben ha- 
Roshah” (Vienna, 1871) is an exposition of the 
philosophy of Spinoza, for whom he had tlıe great- 
est admiration. Becoming interested in religiousre- 
forms, he undertook to eritieize the mbbinical sys- 
borating on Rodkinson’s “Ha-Kol” and 
He-Haluz.” In his “ Ha-Ketab weha-Nik- 
ub” (Lemberg, 1875) he engaged in Biblical er‘ 
eism witli a boldness thatcalled fortlı the attacks of 
the Orthodox. In his“ Iyyun Tefilinh” (0. 1885) 
he violently attacked, on the one hand, the Reform 
rabbis who misconceived traditional Judaism, aud, 
on the otler, the Orthodox rabbis who would not 
admit the necessity of religious reforms. In 1881 
he published his “ Perushim we-Ha’arot,” scholia to 
the Babylonian Talmud. He published also “ Theo- 
logie der Zukunft; Ein Kritisch-Philosophischer 
Traktat zur Rechtfertigung des Religiösen Bewust- 
seins” (Lemberg, 187%. As a thinker Krochmal 
lacked consisteucy, and his system, horrowed from 
Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, was chaotic. As 
a eritic he exerted great influence on the Hebrew 
reading public, and was perhaps the most eminent 
Biblical critie in Hebrew. 


Bintaognapnv: N. Blouschz, La Renaissanee «te Ta Littira- 
Qure Hebratque, pp. WA-185; Bernfeld, Dor Huramı 


Enocsmar, HAYYIM: Polish Talmudist; 
born 1626; died 1866 at Uracow; son-in-law of 
Abraham Cheniesch. He wus for many years 
preacher (* durshan ”)in the different syungogues of 
Cracow. By Liscoutemporaries Krochmal was con- 
sidered an able scholar; and the one work er ıs 
which has been preserved, “ Mekor Hayyim,” 
some designate it (a9, Fürst), “ Rishon Mekor Mi 
yim."testifies to his profonnd and methodical schol- 
arship, This book, which wus published (Fürth, 
1096) by his graudson Jehiel Krochmal, contains 
elueidutfous of the Midrash to the five Megillot and 
of the Prophets, with the exception of Joel, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, and Haggai. Two other works of 
Krochmal’s remained unpublished. 


Bi RAPHY: ‚Inszognetion to_Rixhon Mckor Hann 

ib, Ozas ha-nefarim. pı 907; Friedberg, Zadt ZU: 
Frankfort-on-the-Matı ‚nr 
ichnel, Dr ha-Hanyin, 


karım, 2 84, 
Bü. ud. #9) 
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KROCHMAL, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN 
ABRAHAM: Noravian rabbi; born at Cracow 
about 1600; died at Nikolsburg Jan. 2, 1661. His 
teacher in the Talınud was Joel Sirkes, author of 
“Bet Hadası.” Krochmal soon distinguished hin- 
self so highly that with the permission of his master 
he was able to open a yeshibah, which sent forth 
scholars like Gershon Aslıkenazi (afterward his son- 
in-Jaw). and Mendel Anerhuch, author of *'Ateret 
Zekenim.” The Jews of Cracow, in appreciation 
of his learning, made Krochmal dayyan. 

About 1036 Krochmal left his native eity and 
went to Moravia. He wasappointed rabbiof Krem- 


sit, where he also founded a yeshibah. Ta 1645 he 
returued to Cracow; in tlie following year he be- 
came rubbi of Prossnitz; and in 1650 he accepted u 
call to the distriet rabbiunte of Nikolsburg. 
Krochmal’s son Aryeh Löb, who followed him in 
the rabbinate at Nikolsburg, published from his 
father's manuseripts the collection of response *Zo- 
mahı Zedelg,” Amsterdam, 1775. 
minude Ra- Ahead, Bi 187; 


"32; Dembitzer, Kehilat Yopi. 
r Auden iu Kremsii 8; 


B. Fr. 


EKROCHMAL, NACHMAN KOHEN: Aus 
tian philosopher and historian; born at Brody, 
Galieia, Feb. 17, 1785; died at Tarmopol July al, 
1840. He began the study of the Talmud at an 
early age. When barely fourteen he was married, 
according to the custom of the time, his wife being 
the d ‚shter of the wealthy merchaut Habermann. 
He then went to live with his father-in-Jaw at Zol- 
kiev, neur Lemberg, where he devoted himself en- 
tirely to his studies, begiuniug with Maimonides’ 
“Moreh Nebukim” and studying other Hebrew 
philosophical writiogs. He then proceeded tostudy 
German aud the German philosophers, especially 
Kant, to read Latin aud French classies, and Arabic 
and Syriac books. Breaking down from overwork 
in 1808, he went to Lemberg for medical treatment; 
and thıe friendsbip he there formed wit 8. I, Rap- 
oport, whose teacher he became, was most fruitful 
for Jewish science. Ou his return t0 Zolkiev, after 
having partially recovered, he again took up philos- 
ophıy, reading Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, and sub- 
sequently Hegel, whose system chiefly attracted 
and exeried a great influence on his views. 
(de from Rapoport, who often visited him in Zol- 
kiev, he gathered around him a group of young 
students. Tu 1814, after tlıe death of his wife’s 
parents, he was compelled to eara a livelihood, and 
he became a merchant. Twelve years Iuter he lost 
his wife, and his health becume very poor. In spite 
of failure in business, poor cireumstanecs, aud lone- 
liness, he refused an invitation to the rabbinate of 
Berliu, and instead obtained a position as Laok- 
keeper in Zolkiev, which be held from 1836 to 1838. 
A serious illness then compelled him to retire to his 
daughter's honse in Tarnopol; and here two yanıs 
later he died. 

Krochmal was a brilliant conversationalist au an 
exceedingly careful student. For a long time he 
could not be persunded to publish any of the results 
of hisstudies, in consequence of aspersions enst upon 
him on account of his friendly eorrespondence with 
the hakam of the neighboring Karaite oranıunfty v 
of Kokusow. Krochmal defended himself i) 
eular letter against these accustions. He 
a prolifie writer. Besides some Hebrew essays in 
periodicals Salan ith,” 1818; “Ha-Zefirah,” Zot- 
kiev, 1824; and “Kerem Elemed,” vols. iv., v.),. he 
wrote only one Hebrew book, namely, “Moreh 
Nebuke ha-Zeman ” (Lemberg, 1851), edited, neeord- 
iug (0 the author’s last will, by his [rieud Leopold 
Zunz. Other vditions appeared at Lemberg in 1863 
and Warsaw in 1898. 

'The book is divided into seventeen chapters, of 
which the ärst six deal with religion in general, 
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Ch. vii. deseribes Israev’s spiritual gift as the desire 
for and Taculty of seeking God. The next three 
ehapters contain a philosophical analysis of Jewish 
Listory, which, corresponding to Israel's attachment 
to the Lord, that is, to its religious development, is 
divided into three epochs, These epochs terminate 
rospectively: (1) wich the death of Gedaliah after 
the destruction of the Temple: (2) with the death 
of Bar Kokba (c. 185); aud (3) with the expulsion of 
the ‚Jews from Spain (1492). The author dves not 
eharacterize tle motlern period in which he himself 
lived. Ch. 


Y 

religious movenients. The author di 
the necessity of tradition and gives a critical resum& 
development of the Hulakah and Haggadıh. 
gives a brief sketch of the future develop- 
ment of Jewish religious philosophy based ou tlıe 
prineiples of Hegel. The work finishes with an ex- 
ion of Im Ezra’s philosophy. The historienl 
sions in the baok touch tlıe Profoundest prob- 
Temıs o£ ‚Jewish science; and it remains their iudis- 
putable merit to have paveil the way for critical 
studies in Jewislihistory. The work really became, 
as intended by the author, a “ guide” to students of 
Jewish science ju the nineteenth century. 
Dintropunme; Revem Femed, Vi, 41.06 000: Zunz @. 8.1 

0 ct seq,; Leiters, Zu Krolmat Un 

Heme, in Wertieimens Yalthüch 
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KRON, JUDAH BEN ELEAZAR: Russian 
teacher and author; boru at Tuckum, Courland, 
Feb. 1, 1793; died at Mitan 1831. He was educnted 
by Rabbis J. W, Blumenfeld aud M. Ezekiel and 
also in the distriet school of his native town, and oc- 
cupied himself with teaching io Mitau throughout 
his life. In 1826 he passed an examination as an au- 
thorizel translator of tie Hebrew langnage before a 
school commission at tie University of Dorpat, and 
in the same year wasappointed trauslator to thecity 
magistrate of Mitau, 

Kron wasthe author of: “ Derek Selulah ” (Wilna, 
1826), a Hebrew-German dietionary; “Betracht- 
ungen ber die Weit” (Riga, 1829), a German trans- 
lation of Bedersi’s * Behinat ha-Olam "; and “Reshit 
ha-Limmad” (Wilna, 1880), a work on the IIebrew 
alphabe 
Biniocna 

vinzen E 


) mu. SE at ac 


hy; Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden in den Pro- 
ind Kurland, p. itau, 1933; Fürst, Bibt, 
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KRONEGKER, HUGO: German physiologist; 
born at Liegnitz, Prussian Silesin, Jan. 27, 1839; 
educated at the universities of Heidelberg and Ber- 
Tin (M.D. 1863). Attending the hospitals of Berlin 
University, he became assistant to Traube in 1965 
and studied in the physiologienl Iabortory. In 
1871 he beeume assistanb at the physiologieal fnsti- 
inte connected with Leipsie : in 1972 
privat-docent; and iu 1875assistant Professor. He 

VIL-87 


was called to Bern University in 1878 as depart- 
ment chief of its phıgsiological Institute, and in 18 
was appointed professor of physiology, which posi- 
tion he still occupies (1904). 

Kronecker’s researches in physiology resulted in 


rt-ventricles; the innerva- 
tion of the respiratory organs; tie contraction of: 
the unstripel muselds; the nerve-centers of the 
blood-vessels; the aution of poison on the hear 
ete. Kronecker has contributel many essays lo the 
medical journals. He wrote “ Beitrüge zur Anatomie 
und Physiologie,” Leipsie, 1874, and from 1891 to 
1885 was, with Senator, editor of the “ Centralblatt, 
für die Medizinische Wissenschaft.” 


BIBLIOGRAPIY: Pagel, Biog. Lex, 
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KRONECKER, LEOPOLD: German mathe- 
matician; born Dec. 7, , at Liegnitz; died Dec. 
29, 1891, at Berlin. Educated at the universities of 
Boun, Breslau, and Berlin (Ph.D. 1845), he became 
teacher at Liegnitz, where he remained til 1855, 
when be novel to Berlin, in which eity he continned 
to reside until Dis death, In 1860 he became a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and the follow- 
ing year privat-docent at Berlin University, where 
he became professor of mathematies in 1383, having 
einbraced Christinuity. 

Kronecker was the greatest German algebraist of 
kis time. He gave new denioustrations of Gauss’s 
theory of the irredueibility of the segmental equn- 
tions, ot the impossibility of solution of algebraic 
equations of more than the fifth grade, and of the 
possibility of solution of Abelian equntions. He 
sölved also arithmetical and algebraie problems of 
the elliptic functions, and established the connection 
between tlıe multiplieation and transformatiou ofthe 
liptie functions and the square forms of negative 
determinauts, etc. He was one of the editors of 
Crelle’s “ Journal fir Mathematik,” first with Wei- 
erstrass, later alone. Of his numerous writings, 
which have appeared in the professional journais, 
may be mentioned: “De Unitatibus Complexis,” 
Berlin, 1845; repriuted in 1881; “Grundzüge einer 
Arithmetischen Theorie der Algebraischen Grössen,” 
©. 1892; “ Ueber den Zahleubegrift,” Leipsic, 1887. 

The Berlin Academy of Scieuce entrusted to him 
the publication of Dirichlet’s works, of which, how- 
ever, he published only vol.i. Kronecker's corre- 
spondence with Dirichlet was published by Schering 
in tie *Göttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen,” 1855; his 
“ Vorlesungen itber Mathematik” was published by 
Heusel and Netto, Leipsic, 19894; and his collected 
works were published at Leipsie since 1895 by Hen- 
sch, who was appointed to this work by the Prus- 
sian Academy of Seience. 

BipLioenapuy: Meyers Konversattons-Lexikon : Brockhaus 


Konversations-Lextkon: Frobenius, Gedächtnisarerte anf 
Lenpold Kronecher, Berlin, IB; H.Weber, ju tle Zweiter 
Jahresericht der Deutschen Mathematiker. 
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KRONENBERG, LEOPOLD JULIAN, 
BARON: Polish-Russiau banker: brother of Stanis- 
law Kronenberg; born in Warsaw 1849, After grad- 
uating from the gymnasinm he studied in the law 
departmeut of the high school. an then took up 
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the study of agrieulture at Bonn and Popelsdorf. 
While his father was still active Kronenberg man- 
age the St. Petersburg brauch of the Warsaw 
Commercial Bank; but he was obliged to resign in 
1887, on account of his brothers illness, in order to 
look agement of the railway lines in 
hich the larter was interested and of the Commer- 
cial Bank of Warsaw. 

Notwithstanding his many business obligations, 
Krouenberg has taken au active interest in various 
useful publie institutions. IIe has beeu president 
of tbe Society for the Mutual Help of Musical Art- 
isıs, a working member of the Polytechnical Com- 
nittee in Warsnw, te. In recognition of his distin- 
guished services in connection with great commercial 
undertakings, he was made a hereditary buron of 
the Russian empire jn 1308, 

Valunble musical compositions by Kronenberg 
have been published under the pseudouym * Wic- 
je 
Biutiogkarny: Orgelbrand, Eneyklopeaya Prnesicchna, vi. 

M.R. I1.GL 


KRONENBERG, STANISLAW LEO- 
POLD : Polish-Russian financier; brother of Leopold 
Kronenberg; born at Warsaw 1346; died there 1804, 
After gradunting from gymnasiumand high school 
he went to France. For two years he devoted him- 
self to the study of political economy and Anauce, 
and was granted at Paris tie desreo of doctor of 
philosophy. During the Franco-Prussian war he 
took part in the defense of Paris, retiviug witl the 
rauk of lieutenant and the eross of tlie Legion of 
Howor. 

Upon the death of his father he returned to War- 
saw, and assumed the management of his commer- 
cin] and ımilrond Interests. He was müde president 
of the Teraspol and Upper Vistula lines, director of 
tbe Vienna line, president of the Bank of Commnerer, 
and director of various other comınereial institu- 
tlons; and was concerned in the publication of the 
“Guzeta Polska,” “ Nowin,” and " Biblioteka Umie- 
jetuosey Prawnych.” His writingson economy anıl 
Huance, written ja Polish, appeared in the * Eco- 
nomiseie.” He wrote also “Campagne,” 1870-71, 
and “Quelques Souvenirs et Appröciations d’ex- 
Oficier d’Infanterie,” Paris, 1871. 


BinLiosrapıy: Encyklopedya Powsiechna. 
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KRONER, THEODOR: German rabbi; bom 
at Dyhernfurth, Prussian Silesia, May 12, 1845. He 
was edueated at the gymnasium at Glatz, the 
yesbibah of R. Pollack at Weisskirchen, Moravia, and 
tbe Jewish theological seminary and the university 
at Breslau (Pb.D. 1869). After three years as rabbi 
and principal at the Jewish teachers” seminary in 
Münster he became (1872) rabbi at Lengsfeld, Saxe- 
Weimar, and (1883-85) at Erfurt. From Erfurt he 
went to Hanover as assistunt rablıi and prineipal of 
the Jewish teachers’ seminary;; in 1894 he was ealled 
to the rabbinate (“ Kirchemath ”} at Stuttgart, 

He is the author of “Gesch. der Juden in Erfurt,” 
Erfurt, 1885, and “Gesch. der Juden,” Frankfort- 
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KRONIK (KRONIKER), MOSES BEN 
AKIBA OF GLOGAU: Rabbi of Flatow (Zio- 
towo); lived in the first half of ihe niueteenth cen- 
tury. He was the author of “ Teßliah we-Todah,” 
hymns and prayers for the community of Glogau on 
the oceasion of the raising of lc siege on April 
24, 1814, with a German translation by Mayer Neu- 
mark (Breslau, 1814); and “ Yemin Mosheh,” lec- 
tures and conmentaries Interspersed with Hebrew 
poems, with an appeudix eutirled “Ebel Yalııd,” 
containing au elegy on the death of Abraham Tiktin 
(ib. 1924). 


BIELIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Git. Bor. col. 1846; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Hebr. Post-Mendeis. p. 180. 
6. I. Ex. 


KROTOSCHIN. Sce Poser. 

KROZHE: Town in the distriet of Rossieny, 
government of Kovno, Russia. The Jewish com- 
munity dates from the fifteenth century. i 
tiansfer of the gyınasium to Kovno, iu 1848, and 
owing to a ruinous fire in the following year, the 
towa lost itsimportauce. Since the building of the 
Libau-Romny Railroad in 1880 it bas become still 
poorer; and in recent years many Iumilies have enii- 
grateil to tlıe United States, Africa, and Australia, 

Among tlierabbisof Krozlie in theeighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries tie following may be men- 
tionel: R. Eliezer (died at Wilna 1769), teacher of 
Samuel b. Abigdor of Wilna, and known as an emi- 
veat Talmudistaud philosopher; Abraham (d. 1804), 
or of “Ma’alot ha-Torah,” a brother of Elijah 

Yilna; Uri; Mordecwi Rubinow' and Jacob b. 
Nenahem, who oceupied the rabbinnte for forty 
years, and died at Jerusalem. 

Talmudie scholars and otlier prominent men of 
Krozhe of thesame period were: Abba Rosina, called 
also “Abba Hasid” (d. 1792). brother-in-aw of R. 
Löb of Telshi (be was a miller dy trade, but cor- 
tesponded with many pıominent rabbis on ques- 
tions of rabbinical law; Raphael ha-Kohen of Ham« 
bnrg was bis pupil); Jıis son Hirsch (d. 1910): Elijah 

Meir (Elie Krozer), a wealthy merchant, brother- 
in-Jaw of ihe gnon of Wilna, and lived at Krozhe 
io the first quarter of the nineteentli century (his 
son Ezekiel was rabbi at Shavli, and Iris son Jesaiah 
s dayyan at Krozhe and rabbi at Salaty): Moses 
witz (Krozer), dayyan at Wilns, where he died 
1821. Isane ha-Levi Hurwitz; David, rabbi at 
Meretz; Zebulon b. Lipman, rabdi at Plungian ; and 
R. Jacob Joseph, who died at New York in 1908, 
likewise were natives of Krozhe. 

In 1897 the Jews of Krozhe numbered 1,125 in a 
total population of about 3,500. About 40 per cent 
of the former are artisans, and a few are farmersand 
gardeners. Bestdes the usual charitable institutions, 
Krozhe has two synagogues, two pruyer-houses, and 
about ten different eireles for the study of the Bible 
and the Talmnd. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: H. N. Steinschneider, ‘Fr TY’ilna, Inde: 
Kiryah Ne’emanah, Index; Ha-Zeftrah, 1889, 5 


KRUG, WILHELM TRAUGOTT: Christian 
advocate of the emaneipation of the Jews; born 
June 22, 1770, in the village of Radis, ncar Witten- 
berg, Prussia; died at Leipsic Jan. 12, 1842, He 
was lecturer at the University of Wittenberg (1T94- 
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1801). and professor of philosophy at the universi- 
ties of Frankfort-on-the-Oder (1801-4), Künigsberg 
(1805-9), where he succeeded Kant, and Leipsic 
(1809 until his death). 

Krug wrote a great number of books, essays, and 
dissertations, In his autobiography, “Lebensreise, 
in Sechs Stationen Beschrieben” (Leipsie, 1825). pub- 
lished under the pseudonym “ Urcens,” and treissued 
in 1842 under Lis own name, he gives a Jist of 189 
of his writings. 

He was a warm defender of political and rellgious 
liberty. Haviog in 1819, in his “ Eusebiologie oder 
Philosopbische Religionslehre,” spoken highly of the 
‚Tews and Judaism, he pleaded for their emancipation 
in a pamphlet which was entitleil “Ueber das Ver- 
hiltuiss Verschiedener Religionsparteien zum Stunte 
und über die Enaucipation der Juden ” (1828). Im 
1830 a new coustitution was proposed for Saxony, 
wbieh continedl tlıe provision that “ To every in- 
habitant of the kingdom are granted Jiberty of eon- 
science and protection iu tie exercise of his religious 
duties.” But in another paragraph this liberty was 
restriete to Christians, it being stated that *diver- 
sity of the Christian denominations shall be no im- 
pediment 0 the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights.” Krug protested against this Nagrant con- 
tradietion, and in the pamphlet “Die Politik der 
Christen und die Politik der Juden in Mehr als Tan- 
sendjährigem Kampfe” (Leipsic, 1832} he refuted 
all objeetious to the emaneipation of the Jews, aud 
proposed the abolition of all missionary institutious 
for their couversion 

Upon Rrng’s Initiative Bernhard Beer addressed 
(1833) 10 the Diet of Suxonya petition which Krug, 
as a member of tlıo Upper House, presented aud 
warınly advocnted. In spite of all Opposition, he 
submitted to the Diet a regulation for grauting 
equal rights to all veligions, and published it ina 
pamphletentitied “ Henotikon: Oder Entwnrf eines 
Nouen Religionsgesetzes für Christliche Stauten; 
Nebst einer Petition an die Königliche Stäuderer- 
sammlung” (2. 1836). The proposition was, how. 
cted. Krag then wrote “ Kritische Gesch. 
Oeffentlicher Verhandlungen über die Bürgerliche 
Gleichstellung Aller Religionsparteien in Christ- 
lichen Staaten” (id. 1837), in which he held out to 
the Jews hope for the final vietory of the enuse of 
justice and humanity, aud in which he called upon 
King Frederick August to glorify his government 
by uniting all his subjects under the banner of free- 
dom and equality. The pamphlet *Friedenswort 
an Alle Religionsparteien” was the last public ut- 
terance of thischampion of the freedom of faith and 
eonscience. 


Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xwil. 30- 
22; Josi ‚ore Gesch. act Teraeliten, i. 19 (ucte 1}, 23, 
Berlin, IB Kayserling, iu lg. Zeil. des Fud, IS, Top. 


D 8. Man. 


KRUMENAU, S. Sec Orrenment, Sinox 2. 
Jacon, 

KRYSA, JUDAH LÖB BEN NATHAN: 
Frankist lender; ved in Galicia in the eighteenth 
century. He filled the ofice of rabbi at Nadworna, 
Galicia, but joined the Frankist movement as soon 
as it aroge and became the leader of the seot. Sent 


BIRLIOERAPIIFE 
3 Jost, N 


as Ihe representative of the Frankists to a religious 
eontroversy with the Talmudists, Krysa made (May 
25. 1759), in the name of the sect, 2 Christian 
{Roman} confession of faith. He declared ıhat the 
eross symbolized the “holy trinity” spoken of in 
the Zolar, and the seal of the Messiah. In his 
hatred of the Tulmudists he asserted before the cc- 
elesiastical dignitaries that the Talmud preseribes 
the nse of Christian blood. Like his master Jacob 
Frank and most of the Fraukists, Krysa embraced 
Christianity (1759). 

BIBLIOGRAFLIY: See under FRANK, JACOB. 


I. Br. 


KUBA: Chief town of the distriet of Kuba, gov- 
eroment of Baku, Trunscaucasia, having (1897) a 
total population of 15,346, in which were about 7,000 
Jews, mostly Caucasian, or, as tbey are called there, 
“Mountain Jews.” The later occupy a separute 
suburb veartbe River Kubinka. There isastriking 
difference between them and their European corelig- 
jonists. They dress like the Caucasian Mohammed- 
aus in “ peshmets” (short, quilted Tatar coats), and 
wear high astraklan caps (“ papakh”); the women 
wear wide trousers. The Kuban Jews call them- 
selves by the names ol tlieir fathers, adding the 
word “ogly” (sow); &g.,“ Abraham Isaac Ogly,” 
means Abraham son of Isaac. Their names are Bib- 
Hcal, butare wofully wispronounced. Among them- 
selves they use the Tat language, but with the na- 
tives they converse in Tatar. The use of liquor is 
common among them, even among the women. 
The Jews of Kuba live in small earthen huts 
("sıklya”), often as many as ten to fifteen persons 
occupying a hut which gets its sole light from a 
small window in the roof, They have hardly any 
furniture, as, like the Mohammedans, they eat and 
sleep ou the Moor. They are engaged mostly in 
agrieulture and commerce, especially in the export 
of carpets to Constantinople. While the merchant 
elass is wenlthy, the rest of the population js quite 
Poor; and the average Mountain Jew will work as 
& Inborer nt 20 to B0 copecks a day. In religious 
matters they are very fanatienl; and any one who 
does not comply strictly with all the laws is nceused. 
of apostasy. Polygamy is not prohibited. In wri- 
ting they use the Raslıi script. 


BipLiocrapny:: Chomy, Sefer, ha-MWasaa'nts Veidenbaum, 
Putevoditel po Kavkazıl, p. 128, Tils. 188. 
MR. MR. 
KUENEN, ABRAHAM: Dutch Christian 


Old Testament scholar; born in Haarlem, North 
Holland, Sept. 16, 1828; died in Leyden Dec. 10, 
1891. He was educated at Leyden (1846-51), where 
iu 1852 he was appointed assistant Professor, and in 
1855 professor, in the theological faculty; and there 
he remained until bis death. 

He was one of the leaders of the modern school of 
Old Testament eritis. His chief work is an in- 
troduction to the Old Testament (* Historisch-Kri- 
tisch Onderzoek,” ete., 3 vols. 1801-88; of the second 
edition, 1885 et seg., the third part was left unfin- 
ished at his death). There isan English translation 
of the Srst part (“The Hexateuch,” by P. H, Wick- 
steed, 1886), and a German translation of the whole 
(“Historisch-Kritische Einleitung,” ete., by Th. 
Weber and ©. Th. Müller, 1886 ct 207.) 
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The most important eritical problems are discussed 
with masterly methor in many articles, especially i 
the“ Theologisch Tijäschrift ? (1867 et s0g.), of which 
Kuenen was one of tie editors, 

Special mention is appropriate here of his inves- 
tigations of Ihe membership of the Sunhedrin (1366), 
die men of the Great Synagogne (1878), aud the 
genealogy of tlıe Masoretie test (1873), publishel in 
the transacions of the Amsterdam Academy of 
Sciences (* Versagen en Mededeclingen”). These, 
with a number of the articles in periodicals, may be 
found in a German travslaliou by Budde in * Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen zur Biblischeu Wissenschaft 
von Dr. A. Ruenen” (1804). 

The first notewortliy attempt to construe the his- 
tory of the Hebrew religion from the premii 

the new eri school was Kuenen's 

His *Godsdienst van Israel,” 2 vols. 1869- 
“Religion 1870 (English tranı 
of Israel.” Isruel tothe Fallot the Jewish State,” 
8 vols., 1874-75). In this work Kucnen 

accepted the opinion, which Graf had vevived in 

1866, that te ceremoniat Iaw is the latest part of the 

Hebrew legislation. He made Grul’s theory couse- 

quent by ineluding with the Law tie cognate his- 

tories in tlıe Hexateuch; and discovered in Nel 

vii.-x. a counterpart to II Kings > 

yating the Introduction of tiic Priest y 

The cltef significauce of his “National Religii 

and Universal Religions” (Hibbert Leetures for 

1882) also lies in the chapters on Juduism, an on 

Christianity in jts relations 10 Judaism. “De Pıo- 

Toten,” 1875 (English trunsl., “Ple Propbets aud 

Propheey in Israel,” 1817), is rather a refntation of 

dogmatie supernaturalism (han a complete study of 

tho phenomena of proplieey. 

From 1885 until his death Rucnen presided over a 
group of scholars eugaged in a new translation of 
the Old Testament, with introduetions and nates, 
whieh was published in 1999 (“Het Oude Testa- 
ment,” ete., 2 vols.). 

A Complete list, by Van Manen, of Kuenen’s wri- 
tings will be found in *J. Q. R.” 189%, iv. 471-489, 
and, revised, iu the “Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
zur Bibl. Wissenschaft,” pp. 501-511. 

BigLioorapmv: Dort, Kucnen als Godgeleorde, in De Gias, 
March, 188, pp. DW-D65 ; Tiele, in Jaarboek van le Koniuke 
like ‚ikadenie van Wetenschappen tc “Amsterdam, 1892; 
Toy, in The New Tortd, March, 1892, pp. 64-88; Wieksteni, 
in ZW. R. July, 189%, pp. 51-005: Kainpliausen, in Herzog“ 


Hauck, Real-Encyc. xı. 102-) 
T. G.F.M. 


KUFAH, AL-: Ruined eity of Asintie Turkey, 
88 miles sonth of Bagdad, situnted on an aMuent of 
the Euphrates; fouwnded by Omar ou the ruius of 
Gtesiphon in 639. A strip of land near ft was give 
by him to the Jewish exiles from Arabia An 
important Jewish community existed at Al-Kufah 
from le time of the unfortunate Cahif “Ali, with 
whon the Jews sided in his struggle against Mu’a- 
wiyah. Benjamin of Pudela visite the place at the 
end oE the twelfth century, and found there 7,000 
Jews. Tradition made tlie site of Al-Kufah the 
burlal-place of King Jeconiah; and at the time of 
Benjamin of Tudela the supposed sepulcher was 
still in existence. ge building 
in front of which w 


BiBLiograpuy; Abu al-Fida. Anmates,ed. Adler, 1. 135: Weil, 
Gesch, der Chalifen, 1.06: Grütz, (resch. v. IA; Benjamin 
of Tadela, dtinerany, ed. Asher. p. 
©. I Br. 


KUH, DAVID: Anstriau journalist and dep- 
uty; born in Prague 1818: diel Jan. 26, 1879. Le 
gave up the study of medieine and Yaw, which he 
Dad been pursuing in Vienna, and became first a 
teacher, then an actor, and finally a publichst in 


Post. He was an euthusiastie ‚follower o! Louis 
Kossuth during an war of independenen, 
and was punishe with hmprisonment, for partieipa- 


ion in the revolt. When liberaterl, in 1850, he r 
turned to Prague, and founde a German political 
jeumal. He was an adherentof the Germans during 
the struggle between them and the Czechs, anıl re- 
ceived a maudate asdeputy 10 the Reichstag, wbich, 
however, he soon gave ip. 


Buntognarmv: Neue Freie Presse, Jan. 87, 3670. IN 
Pr M.K. 


KUH, EMIL: Austrian poetand novelist; born 
Dee. 13, 1828, at Vienna; died Dee. 80, 1876, at 
Meran; studied philosophy and history at the Ur 
versity of Vienna. In 1847 he took temporary 
charge of his father's business, and for a few years 
afterward wascmployed by the Nordhalın (Northern 
R.R.), resigning to devote himself 10 literature, 
During a sliort stay ia Berlin he became n Roman 
Catholic (1857), and in 1808 took up his residence 
in Vienna, wlıere he was well known asa wıiteraud 
eritie for the leading papers of the Austrian einpire. 

In 1854 Kuh was appoluted professor of German 
language and literature at the Vienna Commereiul 
College (Handelsschule), but was compelled by il 
healtlı to resiienaftera few years and retireto Meran. 
He published the following works: “ Friedrich Heb- 
bel (Vienna, 1854); * Drei Erzühlungen ” (Troppau, 
1857); “Gedichte” (Brunswick, 1859); * Dichte: 
buch aus Oesterreich” (Vienna, 1863): “ Ueber Noue: 

vrik” (dd. 1865); dalbert Stifter” (ib. 1368); 
Dichter Oesterreichs ” (Budapest, 1872); “ Bio- 
graphie Friedrich Hebbel's” (Vienna, 1877). Together 
with G. Glaser he published the “ Gesammelte Werke 
von Friedrich TTebbel ” (Hamburg, 1864-68), and with 
F. Pachler the “Nachlass” of Friedrich Halm 
(Vienna, 1972). The “ Wiener Jahrbuch für Isrnell- 
ten” contains some of his poeins. Kul’s corr 
spondence with Theodor Storm was published by 
his son Paul Kuh in vol. 67 of “ Westermann's 
Monatshefte” (1839-90). 


BipLiograpım: Meyers Konversations-Lezikon. 
8 MK 


KUH, EPHRAIM MOSES: German poet; 
born 1731 in Breslau; died there April 8,1790. His 
parents had chosen for him the career of a student 
of the Talmud; but his faith had been slaken by 
the infuence of a er, and he preferred, 
tn enter his father's In spending alt his 
spare time in reading and studying, he aequired a 
substantial knowledge of Latin and moderu han- 
guages and a general education quite unusunl 
After the death of his 
he ut first associated himself with his 
but in 1763 heaccepted a por 
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medalist and jewuler to Frederick the Great, and 
became intimately eonnected witl: Moses Mendels- 
solm and his friends. But in spite of his consider- 
able fortune hesoon got into financial diffieulties, due 
largely to indiseriminate charities aud to his some- 
what irregular mode of living. In 1168 he surren- 
dered his position with his unele, and with the re- 
muinder of his money began to travel, taking will 
him his library, from which he wonlkl not separate 
himself. He wandered tlrongh Holland, France, 
Switzerland, and some parts of Germany, where he 
often was deoply huniliatel by the imposition of 
the *Leibzoll ” (personal tax). 

These travels completed the ruin of his fortune as 
well as of is healtlı. In Saxe-Coburg-Gotha he 
was fined heavily for evading the toll, and had te 
sell his clothing in onder 10 ger to Breslau. There 
his brothers took care of im and endeavored to 
Jet him lead a quiet life; bus the misfortunes of his 
career darkened his wind and cansed him to Isolate 
himself. Soon his melancholy turned into a mad- 
nes that lasted for six years, though with brief iu- 
tervals of sanity in which he wrote some of his best 
poems. After hnying recovercd, lie devoted himself 
holy to poetry, till in 1786 he was strieken with 
apoplexy andremained vobbed of all power of move- 
ment, and ulmost of speech, until his death, 

In his pooms Kuh vividiy expresses his patriotism 
an his reverenve for Frederick the Great; but he 
expresses also resentinent at Ihe bad treatinent of 
Jews in Germany and scom at his own anıl others’ 
Inilures aud weaknesses. His poenıs were greatly 
estceme«l by Mendelssohn and other contemporarles. 
Thie German poet and eritic Rainler zevised them 
aud published a selection in German periodienis; 
but ıhe greater part of Kuh’s pocws, reviscd by 
Ramler, were not published until after the poct’s 
death, aucl ten by the Christian physieian Kausch. 
Crities prefer among his poems the short witty epi- 
grams, often full of biting satire and irony. Ger- 
vinus calls his Anacreontie verse * superior to similar 
poems by Gleim.” Kuh was the first German Jew 
of modern times who won recognition as a poet. 
Berthold Auerbach nıade him the hero of a novel 
estitled * Dichter und Kaufmann ” (Stuttgart, 1839). 
Hinterlassene Griicnto von Eolıramn 

2 (sit, a biography SURUR br his 

enter Bpfrahı Run 
JOB; Morvnlis, Gesch. dor Deunchen Diehbing, 
Bet ser, Leipsic, 173 
n A. Fe. 
KUHN, ABRAHAM: German physician ; born 
issersheiin, Alsıce, Jan. 28, 1838; died at Stras- 
Sept. 15, 1900. Kuhu was educated at te 
niversities of Giessen, Prague, Vienna, Munich, and 
Würzburg OLD. 1868). Hetlien went to Strasburg; 
in 1865 he took n medical diploma there also, aud 
therenpon became lecturer. In 1873, on the opening 
of the German university ut Strasburg, be was ap- 
pointed assistant Professor and chief o£ the poly- 
elinie for discases of the throat aud nose. Asa 
specialist in tlıese diseases Kuhn has contributed 
many essays to the medical journals of France and 
Germany. He translated Troeltsch's “ Lehrbuch 
der Ohrenheilkunde” into French (Paris and Stras- 
burg, 1970), and wrote: "Histologie des Häutigen 
Labyrinthes der Keochenfische,” Leipsie, 1875; 


Kulisher 
“istologie . . . der Amphibien,” 2. 1880; * His- 
tologie . . . der Reptilien,” 25. 1880; “ Histologie 


. . der Vögel,” id. 1884. 
BiRLIOGRAPUY: Pagel, Bing. Lez. 
5 a A: 
KUHN, MORIZ: Austrian physieist; born in 
Brünn, Moravia, Jan. 11, 1843; educated at the 
Polytechnic high school there, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. He entered the service of the 
sinte in 1865. In 1867 he was appointed an assist- 
ant in the Institute of Meteorology and Terrestrial 
Magnetism, and in Oct., 1888, toa like position in the 
Polytechnie Institute at Vienna, where he remalned 
for more than two years unti] appointed (1870) Hro- 
fessor of mathemätles and physics at the K. K. 
Staats-Ober-Realschule in the seventh distriet of 

Vienna. 

Kulm was editor of “Die Realschule” from 1672 
to 1877, aud from 1877 to 1889 of tlıe * Zeitschrift 
für das Realschulwesen.” Heis the author of the 
following works: “Ueber die Lichtenberg'schen 
Figuren,” Vienna, 1873; “ Ueber Beziehungen Zwi- 
schen Druck, Volumen und Temperatur bei Gasen,” 
©. 1875; “ Einiges iiber die Entwicklung der Kegel- 
schnittslinien aus Zwei Gegebenen Kreisen,” 1868, 

s E.J. 


KULISHER, MIKHAIL IGNATYE- 
VICH: Russian lawyerand author; bom July 7, 
147, ina Jewish agricultural colony near the village 
of Sophiefka, distriet of Lutsk. Atihe age of ten 
he entered the rabbinical school of Jitomir. Af! 
ward he evtered tlie classical gymmnasium in K: 
menetz-Porlolsk, bat had to leave the Institution on 
account of ill health. Later he went up for his fual 
examination at the gynmasium of Jitomir, and en- 
tered the kuw school of the University of Kiev. 
At the end of two years he was trausferred to the 
University of Odessa. Iu 1871 he removed ta St. 
Petersburg, passed bis final examinations at te uni- 
versity of that eity in 1872, and soon after received 
an appointment as assistant distriet attorney, He, 
however, devoted but little time to bis legal prac- 
tise, and iu 1875 went to Vienna and later to Berlin. 

Kulisher's first printed article was a contribution 
on the status of tie Rabbis, published in 1866 in the 
then receut!y established pertodical *Glasuy Sud.” 
While a student at the University of Odessa, Ku- 
lisher had edited the * Weekly Chronicle ” column in 
“Dyen,”and had published in the same paper a 
series of biographies of prominent Jewish men like 
Lasker and Jacobi; also some eritical notes, among 
them those on Bogrov’s“ Zapiski Yev- 
reya,” for which he was later bitterly 

Writings. attacked by thatauthor. From Odessa 

he had also written several letters for 

the “Sanktpeterburgskiya Vyedomosti ” ou theanti- 
Jewish riots in Odessa in 1971, and somewhat later 
he wrote tlıree letters for the “ Vyedomosti” on the 
enuses of these viots. Im 1876 he wrote a book 
entitled “ Das Leben Jesu, eine Sage ” (Leipsie, 1876). 
In that year there appeared in the “Zeitschrift 
für Ethnologie” his first article on etlnography, 
entiticd “Die Geschlechtliche Zuchtwahl in der 
Urzeit.” During the same year he contributed te 
*Novoye Vremya” articles on foreign political 


Early 


Eulisher 
Kupernik 
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torienl sketch of the 


questions, and wrote also al 
‚She contributed from 


Balkan Slavs. Duriug 187 
abrond a series of artieles on ethmography to tie 
* Zeitschrift für Ethnologie.” * Archiv für Anthro- 
pologie,” “Zeitschrift für Völkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft,” “Kosinos,” au obus.” 
These essays denlt with the history of the human 
family in its relation to political constitution, pri- 
vate ownership, and commerce. 

From 1878 Kulisher contributed to“ Slovo,” * Russ- 
kaya Pravda,” “Otechestvennyya Zapiski,” and to 
“Razsvyet” when the publiention of the lasi-nameıl 
wasresumed. Hecontinued to write the leudingar- 
ticles for this publication until 1830, and then became 
editor of *Pravda.” This periodieal was discon- 
tinued in October of the same year by order of Gov- 
ernor-General Drentela of Odessa. 

Soon afterward Rulisher was offered, by a eircle 
of philanthropists wlo established the paper, the 
editorship of the “Zarya.” The purpose of this 
publication was to chamıpion the cause of the per: 
cuted peoples—the Poles, Ukrainians, and Jew: 

against the attacks of the unti-Semitic 

As Editor Russian daily the * Rieviyanin,” pub- 

oftbe lished by Piklino. Aceepting tbe 

* Zerya.” offer, Kulisher became tlıe active edi- 

tor, and, in time, the owner, of the 

“Zarya.” The official editor, Andreyevski, wlo 

had originally received permission to publish tie 

paper, was retained as nominal editor. In 1886 the 

department of printing refuscd to recognize Ku- 

lisher as the actual edlitor, and Andreyevski avaited 

himself of this opportunity to claim the ownership 
of the paper. 

Beginuing with 1980 Kulisher published articles 
on eihnography and the history of eivilization in 
“Vyestnik Yevropy," in the Zeitschrift für Eth- 
nologie,” and in * Ausland.” 

In 1837 Kulisher published in book forma consi 
erable number of his articles under thetitle * Ocherki 
Sravnitelnoi Etnografli i Kultury,"” and wrote two 
articleson the history of artisan gilds for “ Russkaya 
Mysl,” and two for “Vyestnik Yevropy.” In the 
same ycar and in 1888 he wrote constautly for tbe 
*“Novosti," *Nedyelnaya Khronika Voskhoda,” 
“Voskhod,” and "Russkaya Mysl.” In 1882 he 
was a delegate to the congress of archeologists in 
Odessa, and in 1895 delegate to the congress of au- 


thropologists in Carlsruhe. 
Since 1898 Kulisher has been devoting himself to 


his legal practise in St. Petersburg. He has pub- 
lished in the “Voskhod” a series of sketches on 
the history of the Jews in Russia aud in other coun- 
tries, among them one on the Jews of America 
based mainly op the data taken from the first volume 
of the Jewisu ExoveLoreora; severl articles on 
legal matters in the *Zhurnal Ministerstva Yus- 
titzti,” * Pravo,” “Russkoye Bogatstvo,” and “No- 
vosti”; and a pamphlet. “Razvod i Polozheni 
Zbenschin ” (St. Petersuburg, 1896), on divorce and 
the present condition of woman. 

Kulisher is a member of the committee of the As- 
sociation for the Propagation of Culture among the 
‚Tews of Russia, and of tlie central eommittee of the 
Jewish Colonization Association. 

en. 
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KULISHER, REUBEN MOISEIYEVICH: 
Russian pbysieian aud edueator; born at Dubno 
ied at Kiev Aug. 9, 1896; edueatel at tlıe 
ssical gyınmnasium of, 
vith gold medal in 1848), and at 
the medico-chirurgical academy of St. Petersburg 
(graduuted in 1856). Te was altached to tie army, 
atthat time in the field, being one of three Jew 
then appointedl military surgeons. After the Cri 
Mean war he was appoimted juniorattending physi- 
ciau at the military hospital of Lutsk, and was as- 
.d to duty at Kiev hospital in 1860. From 1860 
he undertook a number of commissions of u 
seientifie nature for the goverument. Durin& his 
studies abroad Kulisher worked in the laboratories 
of the most prominent French and German inves- 
tigators, devoting himself mainly to the study of 
hygiene and military sanitation, Te was also a con- 
tributor to a number of scientifie works and editor 
of translations of classical works on medicine. 

Kulisher has done much toward improving tlıe 
education of the Russian Jews. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century he came forward as the 
champion of systematie education for the Jewish 
thereby making many enemies among his 
x coreligionists, He wrote on the Jewish 
question; also on the Russian translation of the 
Old Testament, in * Yevreiskaya Biblioteku,” 1871, 
vol.i.; “I. Shigarin i Yevo Otuosheniya,” etc. (Kiev, 
1880); besides articles in “ Voskhod,” 1891, 1892, 
1894. 


to 187 


Biprivorapuy: Vosklod, 180, No. 38: Sistematichenkt 
kazatel, &.Y, 
IR. I.GL. 


KULKA, ADOLF: Austrian journalist; born 
, 18%, in Leipnik, Moravia; died in Vienna 
. 5, 1808. He studied philosophy and juriepru- 
deuce in Prague and Vienna, and began at tlınt time 
to publish political treatises and small works of De- 
tion in local periodicals. Having taken an active 
part in the agitation of 1948, Kulka had the distine- 
tion of being Ihe first author whose poums were 
printed without being censored. In 1854 Ignaz 
Kuranda engaged him for the “Ostdeutsche Post,” 
for which he wrote politienl editorials till 185%. 
Later in conjunetion with Ignaz Pisko he founded 
the jurfdical jourpal “ Gerichtshalle,” and condweted 
ft for more than forty years. When the “Wiener 
Allgemeine ing” wascstabliched, Kulka became 
u member of its editorial staft, in which eapacity 


he acted for teu years. Amid his jourmalistie work 
he found leisure to contribute essays, tales, und 
poems to various periodieals. Conspieuous among 
these is a colleetion of poems eutitled “ Ohannca- 
Lichter,” translate in parts juto several languages. 
BinLiocrarny: Das Geistige Wien, t.; Jew. Chron. Dee. 16, 

1808, p. 10. 

s 2. B. 

KULKE, EDUARD: Austrian author; bomat 
Kostel, near Nikolsbnrg, Moravin, May 28, 1881: 
diedin Vienna March 20, 1897; educated at the poly- 
technie Institutes of Vienna and Prague. After 
following for several years the profession of teacher 
he seitied in Vienna and devoted himself entirely to 
literature. He soon attracted attention by his tales 
derived from the life of the Moravian ghetto, which 
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place him asa ghetto-writer next to Leopold Kom- 
pert. Among his works may be mentioned: * Aus 
dem Jüdischen Volksleben” (Hamburg, 1871); 
“Geschichten ” (Leipsie, 1969), aud “Der Kunsten- 
macher,” the last-named published also in Paul 
Heyse’s “ Novelleuschatz.” Kulke was an intimate 
friend of Friedrich Hebbel, whose memoirs he pub- 
lished under the title “ Erinnerungen an Friedrich 
Hebbel” (Vienna, 1878). 

&s a musical writer Kulke contributed notices 
to the “Fremdenblatt” (Vienua) aud “ Vaterland” 
(Vienna), in which he with great ardor advocated 
the Wagnerian cult. Among his essayson this sub- 
ject are: “Richard Wagner,” Prague, 1993; * Die 
Umbilduug der Melodie,” id. 1884; and “Richard 
Wagner und Friedrich Nietzsche,” Leipsic, 1890. 
Subsequently he changed his views and separutel 
from Wagnerianism. 

The most important of Kulke's esthetico-philo- 
sophical essays is *Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Meinungen,” Leipsie, 1891. Of his numerous 
other works, the more widely known are: “Don 
Perez,” tragedy (Vienna, 1873); “ Korah,” Biblical 
tragedy (Leipsic, 1873); “Der Gefiederte Dieb,” 
comedy (Vienna, 1376); an “Der Glasscherben- 
tanz” (1881). He was also a diligent coutributor to 
Jewish perlodieals. 

Biptionkapnv: Neue Freio Presse, evening ed., March 2%, 
1807; Eiseuberg, Das Geistige Wien, 1. 

= B.B. 

KUMISI, DANIEL AL-. See DANIEL BEN 
Moses au-Kunist. 

KUNA: Polish name for the pillory, tlıe well- 
known implement of torture and punisliment, used 
by the Polisuand Lithuanian Jewsof tbocighreenth 
contury, who seem to have adopted it from their 
Christian neighbors, to punish those who sinned 
against religion or against the Interests of tho com- 
munity. Generally the kuna did not differ much 
from the pillory used in most other Europcan eoun- 
trios; but in some places it was a chain to which 
the offender was fastened. The kuna was placed in 
a corner of the ofice of the kahal, which was usu- 
ally connected with the synagogue. The offender 
wäs placetl in the kuna shortly before the morniog 
or the evening service; and each worshiper bad tie 
right, and even considered it a duty, to spit iu the 
eulprit’s face, and to beat and otherwise insult him. 

The date of the introduction of the kuna into the 
‚Jewish cominunities is not kuown. Höschel Lewin, 
in his *“Aliyyat Bliyahu,” a biography of Elijah of 
Wilna (pp. 47-50, Wilne, 1855), relates that in 1770 
a freethinker was punished by the elders of the 
kahal in Wilna. It was probably Ausa GLUSK (sce 
Grusken Mate), who had made deprecating re- 
marks before tie gaon of Wilna abont the Pussover 
Haggadah, The culprit was arrested the same day; 
he received forty lashes; and was then put in the 
kun, After suflering the nsnal insults the unfor- 
tunute man was led out of fown and ordered not to 
return. 

In 1772 Elijah expressed to te elders of the kahal 
bis wish to punish Issar, the “ Hasidie heretie,” the 
*priest: of Baal,” by puttiog him in tlıe kuna; but 
they found it inconvenient to comply with his re- 
quest. Isar received only the usunl *malkut” 


ashes); but on the following day tbe great exeom- 
nunication (“herem”) was pronounced against him 
and his companions. In 1782 the eldersof the kahal 
of Minsk, having been accused by some Jewish arti- 
sans of oppressing the Jewish people and of misusing 
tbe public money, punished the leaders of tlıc mal- 
eontents by putting tem iu the kuna. 


BiBtjoGRAruY: Dubnog, in Vuskhod, 1890, H. 102, ii. 99; 
Bershadski, Lituuskie Feorei, p. 4. HR 


KUNITZER, MOSES BEN MENAHEM: 
Rabbi in Ofen and dayyan in Budapest; born at 
Alt-Ofen; died Feb. 2,1837. A descendant of Rabbi 
Löwe ben Bezaleel, he was one of the pioncers 
of enlightenment in Hungaıy. His works include: 
“Bet Rabbi” (Vienna, 1305), de, a biography of 
Judah ha-Nasi, part of which was included in 
Sehmid’s Mishnah edition in 1815; “Ben Yohal,” a 
defense of the genuineness of the Zohar (12.1815); 
“Ha-Mazref,” a Hebrew letter-writer (vol. i., 
Prague, 1820; vol. ii., Vienna, 1857). His responsum 
in “Nogalı ba-Zedek” (Dessau, 1818), in which he 
permits the introduction of the organ into the syna- 
ue, created a great stir. A part of his manu- 
seriptis to be found in the Hibrary of ıhe rabbinical 
seminary at Budapest. 


BIDLIOGRAPHY: Büchler. A Zuidbk Türtönete Budapasten ; 
Iguatz Reich, Bath-Ei. 1. 100-100, LB0 
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KUNOS, IGNATZ: Hungarian authority on 
Turkish; born Sept. 20, 1861, at Simson, Hungary. 
He attended the gymnasium at Debreczin and tlıe 
University of Budapest, where be studied linguisties. 
On receiving his Plı.D. degree he went to the East 
on a scholarsbip granted by the Jewish commn- 
nity of Budapest and the Hungarian Academy of 
Scienees, and traveled through European Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, studying 
the various Turkish dialects and collecting Turkish 
popular poetry. The results of these studies were 
published by the Hungarian Academy in the fol- 
lowing works: “Härom Karagüz Jätek” (1885), 
“Osıman Nepköltöst Gytjtemeny” (2 vols., 1887- 
1889), “Orta-Ojunu” (1889), *Török Nepmesek ” 
(1889), “Anntoliui Kepek” (1891), *Köroglu” 
(1894). On his return (1891) he was appointed lec- 
furer of the Turkish language and literature at the 
University of Budapest, and professor of Turkish in 
the Oriental School of Commerce in that city, be- 
soming director of the last-pamed institution in 


Kunos is the only Jew in Hungary who is direetor 
of a state institution of learning. He is alsoamem- 
ber of the State School Board of Business Colleges, 
corresponding member of the Hungarian Acadeny 
of Sciences (since 1893), and of the SocietE Asin- 
tique of Paris (1889), Togetber with Bernhard 
Munkäesi he is editor of the “ Keleti Szemiß,” the 
only existing periodical for the Ural-Altaie lan- 
‚guages. He has been decorated with two high Turk- 
ish orders. v 


s. L.V. 
KUPERNIK, ABRAHAM (AVRAAM 
ARONOVICH): Russian conmunal worker; born 
at Wilng 1821; died at Dembitza 1898, on his home- 
ward journey from abroad; buried in Kiev. He 
studied Talmud at the Volozhin yeshibah and ac- 
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quived a fair secular education. In 1851 he became 
manager under Yosel Ginsburg of the Jiyuor monop- 
olyin the sovernmentofGrodno, and in 186 heservedl 
ia a similar capacity iu the goverument of Kiey. 

Kuperuik was prominent in (he aflairs of the 
Jewish community and did much toward the estab- 
lisıment of hospitals and other charitable and edu- 
catiowal institutions. He was president of the Jew- 
ish hospiral 

For his services as one of the board ol directors of 
the prison Kupernik was decorated witl the Order 
of St. Stanislas. Ile was also a member of the Red 
ss Soriery and president of the eity churities of 
ev (18 Iu 1883 he was ereuted honorary and 
herelitary eitizen of te empire, He also received 
1388) che ‚gold medal of the Vladimir Order for his 
services as president of the board of directors of the 
government bank of Rier. 

Asa writer Kupernik is known for his artieles in 
the ebrew periodicals, anıl also for a little volume 
published in 1891 under the title of * Korot ha- 
Yehudim be-Kiyov,” which is, however, not a bis, 
tory, but only n.copy of the pinkes of Riev. 

Kupernik’s son Liov is one of the most prominent 
lawyers of South Russia. He ably defended the 
causc of the Jews iu Kiev and Baltı during the pro- 
ceedines following the riots in 1881. 

Ha-Astf, vi. 161, Warsaw, I5W. 
J.G.L. 


BIRLIORMAMIY: 
HR. 


KUPPAH. Sce Cirnıev. 


KURANDA, IGNAZ: Austıian deputy aud 
political writer; born in Prague May 1, 1812; died 
in Vienna April 8, 18%. His grandfather and 
father were dealers iu second-hand books. In 1834 
‚he went to Vienma, where 
hie devoted bimself to lit- 
erary work, and wrote 
the drama “Die Letzte 
Weisse Rose,” which was 
played first ia Stuttgart 
and Inter in Carlsrulı 
Frankfort-on-the- 

and won great populur 
jr 1399 Kuranda went 
to Stuttgart, where he 
became acquainted with 
David Strauss, the anthor 
‚of “ Das Leben Jesu,” witlı 
Ubland, aud with other 
Swabian poets. Here, 
too, for the first time he 
came ja touch with public 
Ile then went to Paris and Brussels. 
he attracted attention through lec- 
tures on modern German literature. With tlie 
assistauce of Minister Notlomb and the author 
Hevudrik Couscience hie in 1841 founded the period- 

ical “Die Grenzboten”; but on ac- 

Estab- vount of the obstacles which the 
lishes “Die Prussian government placed in the 

Grenz- way of its eirculation in Germany 

boten.” Kurandaremoved the headquarters of 

the paper to Leipsie, where it soon Ie- 
came an important factor in Austrian politi That 
wbich no one dared write in Austria was published 


kemaz Kuranda. 


political life. 
In the latter 


“Die Greuzboten.” Kuranda’s work “Belgien 
Seit Seiner Revolution ” appenred in Leipsie in 1846. 
After te outbreak of the movement ol 1848 
Kuranda went to Vienna, where he was enthusins- 
ticaliy received in literary circles, From Vienna lie 
wasdelegated to the Fünfziger Ausschuss in Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Main, aud later he was returned to the 
German parliament as delegate for Teplitz. Ku- 
randa did not remain long iu the Frankfort parlia- 
ment. In the summerof 1348 hereturned to Vienna 
and established the * Ostdeutsche Post,” which first 
appeared on Oet. 1, and in which hestrove tooppose 
the vevolutionary element. After tho promulgation 
of the constitution (the “Octreirte Verfassung”), 
which had beeu forced upon the people, Kuranda 
had to giveup his position as cditor of Ihe “Ost- 
deutsche Post.” He was placed under police sur- 
veillance because he refuscd to sign an engagement 
not to write upon politics, and some time elapsed 
before he could again puhlish tie periodical, which 
he made the organ of the so-called * Grossdeutsche” 
liberal party in Ausbiu, and in which he pleuded 
for the vestoration of constitutional conditions. 

Kuranda may be regarded as oue of tlıc Fonnders 
of liberal press conditions in Austria, Memorable 
is Jis awsuit with Sebastian Brunner, a Catholic 
priestand editor oftho “ Rirchenzeitung,” which case 
was tried on May 10, 1860. Kuranda had polnted 
out in the “Oesterreichische Post” that Brunner 
collected material for his aceusationsagainstiheJews 
“from very unclean and suspicioussourees, whereby 
he spread untruthfulness and slander.” Brunner 
presscıl a charge of calumny agmiust Rurnda, who, 
through his able defcnse, aud after a musterful 
pleading by Johunu Nepomuk Berger, was ac- 
quitted in terms which Ainplied a condemnulion 
of Brunner's auti-Jewist campaign. 

In 1866 Kuranda discontinued the publiention of 
his paper, and dovoted all his anergies to politics. 
He fonght the absolntist October policy, and as 
sisted, as friend and confidant, the Austrian seere- 
tary of state, Schmerling, in drafting (he Pebrmary 
constitution. 

On March 20, 1861, Kuranda was sent to the 
Landtag of Lower Austria as delegate for the dis 
triet of Vienna, and was subsequently eleeted to tho 
Reichsrath, retaiaing hisseat in that body fortwenty 
years. On tlie creation of tlıe Delegatious (a kind 
f common parliament of Hungary and Austria with 
alternative seats at Budapestand Vienna) Le was re- 
tumed asa member of that body. One 


In Par- of the most distinguished members of 
liament, parliament, Kuranda was a brilliant 


orator, and spoke mostly on questions 
of foreign politics. He was also for many } 
member of tie eity council of Vienna. 

In 1881 Kuranda’s seventieth birthday was ece- 
rated with great enthusiasm by his political party 
and by the press; and the city couneil made hin au 
honeraryeitizen. The emperor had already in 1867 
honored him with the “Ritterkreuz des Leopoldor- 
Kuranda’s great activity as a politician 
aud publicist, which he exoreised for twenty-three 
years as the leader of the German liberal party, was 
his faithfnt devotion to the Jewish 
ich he gave a great part of his powers. 
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He was for twelve years president of the Jewish 
community of Vienna. As vicc-president of the Is- 
raelitische Allianz zu Wien be promoted the study 
of Jewish seience and history, in which he took 
grend Interest. 


BiBLIOGKAyUY : Wurzbach, Bioy. Lex. des Kaisertums Ocster- 
reich; Meyers Kunversations- Lexikon. N 
8 ir 


KURBSKI, PRINCE. Sce Russia. 


KURDISTAN: A country of western Asia, 
partly under Turkish and party under Peisian rule, 
although the Kurds pay but little attention to either 
govemment. They deriye their income from agri- 
culture and cattle-raising, and a goodly share of it 
from robbery. The Jewish population ot Kurdii 
tan is estimmted to be from 12,000 to 18,000, s 
tered in numerous villages, and living iu groups of 
from five to teu houses, orof tweaty atmost. These 
communities do not, as a vule, Possess a synagogue, 
but hold services In some house owned by one of 
their number. 

The Jews of Kurdistan have no written recor of 
their first arrival in the country; but they believe 
tat the carliest settlers came in the time of Ezra. 
The immigration of Jews into Kurdistan in early 
times may be assumed from the fact that their speech 
differs but little from the modern Syriac dialvet of 
the Nestoriun Christians who are scattered through- 
out Kurdistan. Moreover, thisspeech has idiomatie 
expressions similar to those occurring in the Baby- 
Jonian Palmud, in the Aramaic translations of the 
Bible, and in tlıe few Pahlavi inseriptions on momu- 
ments and those on the coins of the Sassanid mon- 
urchs who ruled in Persia from 266 to 640. 

Since tbe Kurd clans among which the Jews are 
very sparsely scatterel were until quite recently 
constautly at war with one another, it must be as- 
sumerl that the Tews suffered considerably from th) 
cause, and that thereby their numbers were greatiy 
reduced. Local resords show tliis to have been the 
case. Tu Berdug there are several thousand ancient 
graves which have partly been demolished; aud it 
is believed that this graveyard belonged tothe Jews, 
Among the graves is that of Rabbi Abraham, which 

is regarded as sacred and uttracts an- 


Kurds uually many Jewish pilgrius. 1 is 
and _ venerated alsobytbe Kurds; und sev- 
Turks. eral mitacle stories are connected witl 


it. With thesubjection of the Kurds 
by the Turks the inlernecine struggles have largely 
ceasel; but the Turks have introduced Httle eivili- 
zation, and the struggles are apt fo be renewed. 
The Kurds still lead aseminomadicexistence. In the 
spring the slepherdsandherdsmenlenve their houses, 
and, carryiag their tewts of goat-hair with them, 
drive their Hocks and herds from place to place, 
often causing, in this way, collisions between nei; 
boring tribes. In enrlier times the Jews, also, pos- 
sessedl such tents; but those days of ullluence and 
independence have loug passed away. 

The Jews and the Mohammeduns ve, asa rule, 
on more friendly terms than do the Jewsand the Ar- 
menians and Nestorians. The belief that the Jews 
usc Christian blood at Passover sustains between 
the Jew and Christian a deep-seated enmity. Like 
tbe other inkabitants of Ihe country, the Jews sufler 


much from the arbitrary acts of the police. The 
Jews are placed under the authority of the chief of 
police of the village in many instances, and have to 
bear much from the petiy police oflicers. Jewish 
converts to Mobaminedanism are even worse than 
the native Molammedans in their hatrel of the 
Jews; and in their zenl they are eager to make re- 
ports to tie police. This rendeıs tlıe position of tlie 
Kurdistun Jews a very unenvinble one. 

Much effective work in amelforating the contlition 
ofthe Kurdistan Jews has been done by the Alliunce 
Israötite Universelle, an important feature being the 
Toundatiou of schools for Jewish children. Hitherto 
the latter have had but little opportunity to study 
their religion or their history, since the rabLis have 
been so actively engaged in extracting the sinews 
from meat, ia circumeisiog children (in Moham- 
inedan houses also), auıl in making unulets, that 
they have had no time left for religious teaching. 
Where instruction was given at all, the boys were 
seut to school attheage of sixor seven and remainerl 
were thirteen or fourteen. The 
iustruetion cousisted ol writing, reading, aud the 
study of the Seriptures, andat times Mishnah, arith- 
metical Problems being solved by a computing iu- 
strument ealled “taspe.” The religious instruction 
of the girls does not go beyond the “Shema‘”; 
they are taught notbing else but houschold duties. 

The family life is rather primitive. The men 
many at seventeen or even carlier; the girls, at 
thirteen or fourteen. The father of the bridegioom 
furnishes tlıe bride with her dowry, and the bride, 
when she has money, brings to her 
husband 100 toman {1 toman = about 
92.25). Monogamy is tho rule; but 
exceptions oceur, as, for instance, wlen the marriage 
is childless or when the levirate comes into effect, 
The women are dependent and superstitious. Men 
and women carıy charmed writings as preventives 
agaiust disease and te evil cye. These amulets 
contain the name of God in cabalistic formulas, 
which are usually taken from a weil-known mys- 
tical book called “Sefer Reziel.” Even the Kurds 
at times apply to Jewish writers for amulets. In 
such cases the Jatter are careful not to insert: therein 
tlıe name of God. The preparation of amwlets was 
introduced by Jews from Jerusalem who visited 
Kurdistan in the course of their collecting tours. 

In general the Jews of Kurdistan carn their Jiveli- 
hood by keeping stores or by acting as agents in tie 
export trade, The children peddie tobacco, fruit, 
matches, and other small articles, Many of the men 
go into the villages and trade with the natives in 
natural products, such as grain, cheese, wool, honey, 
wax, gall-apples, grapes, ete. These products are 
either sold in the townus or are exporteil to Russia. 
Jews in better eircumstnnces have stores in the 
bazaarsof the different cities, where they trade from 
Sunday until Friday. Not iufregnently the poorer 
Jews represent themselves as doctors, or becone 
veuders of drugs without kuowing aufthing of 
medieine. The Jewish merchants are often waylaid 
and vobbed. In order to escape imprisonment for 
not paying for merchandise supplied to them on 
eredit, they at times abandon their families, leav- 
ing them in ımisery. Iu many instances the women 
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thus abandoned are compelled to sell themselves in 
order to obtain food for their families. The rabbis, 
being ignorant and poor, have but little influence, 
and can not correct the existing evils. 

In villages where a number of Jews live together 
they form a community and enguge a dayyan, and 
a shahet, who also acts as mohel. The hear of the 
community with the advice of the most prominent 
members determines the taxes to be paid totle gov- 
ernnient. The burial of the dead is usually con- 
ducted three or four honrs after deatlı by tke “he- 
bra kaddisha.” During the weck of mourning the 
mourners are visited by their neighbors, who bring 
food with them and share it with the bereaved. 
Quarrels and difieulties arc adfusted by the rabbi, 
who calls a bet din. When Jews have dilferences 
with Christians or with Mohammedans they submit 
them to the local Mohammedan chief. Bribery 
often intluences his deeision. Thehigher magistrate 
is a Turk, who lives in Bashkala and receives his 
uncertain salary froin Constantimople. He presides 
over a local court composef of ten Mohammedaus, 
one Armenlan priest, aud one Jew. 

The following is a list of ihe Jewish communities 
of Kurdistan (1881): 

Amidyah: About 50 Tamilies. 

Bajerga : 40 to 50 families. Formerly there was 
a large Jewish community hore, whose members 
dealt in salt and other articles, but beiug forbidden 
to trade were obliged to leave the place. The few 
romaining are poor. 

Bashkala : 140 fumilies. 

Bitanura: 40 to 50 fumilies. There is in tlie 

meighborhood a large cave which is supposed to 
contain the grave of the prophet Elijah. Israelites 
rom other districts make pilgrimages tot. A few 
of the Jewish inhabitants are in easy eircumstances, 
250 families. 
The seat of government; sitnated in u 
‚ysurrounded by ffty villages. There are from 
five to ten Jewish families in each village, their 
synugogue being at Deze, which has ten Jewish 
fanilies. The Jews living io these villages use the 
Kurdish language, even in vending the Law. 

Eshnu : 80 families. There is a synagogue con- 
taining Äveorsix Torah-rolls. Jewspossessing Nfty 
dollars are considered rich. 

Jezira: 80 families, Most ofthe men are cobblers. 

Karada:: 80 families. These arc for the greater 
part farmers, and are well thought of by theirneish- 
bors. They all live in easy circumstances. 

Maredin: 50 families. 

Mia-vandan: About 100 families. This place 
is partly under Turkish rule and partly under the 
authority of the Shah of Persia. 

Nakada: 60 families. Most of the Jews are 
linen-weavers and tailors. 

Neri: 500 60 Jewish families. Both Jews and 
Armenlans are much oppressed. The Jews are not 
allowed to blow the shofar in the eity on Roslı ha- 
Shanalı, but must go out into the Keld for that pur- 
pose. The sheiks 6f the place receive a portion of 
the booty secured by their subjcets ‘in their preda- 
tory expeditions. 

Penjur: About 30 families, whose members are 
mostly cotton-spinners. 


Rowandes: 50 to 60 fanilies. 

Sacho: 200 persons. 

Seneh: An important commercial center. 
Jewish community has two syuagogues. 

Suleimania: 180 families. The men are mostly 


The 


pedlers, sınall truders, and tailors. 


n Proccedings Royal Im 
tungen der Geselts, für Erdkund, 
y. in _Transactims Soc. Biblieab 
Wü: Les Juifs de Kurdistan, 

13, 100L; Stern, Dawnings of 
52; Apr, 


KURLAND. Sce CoURLAND. 


KURREIN, ADOLF: Austrian rabbi; born Jan. 
28, 1346, at Trebitsch, Moravia. He received hisdoc- 
tor’s degree from the uiversity of Vienna. He was 
rabbi of St. Pölten iu 1872, of Zinz from 1876 to 1882, 
of Bielitz from 1892 10 1888, aud in tlıe lust-named 
year was called in thesame capacity to Feplitz, where 
he isstillactive, Kurrein isa.disciple of Adolf Jei- 
nck. Besidesseveral collections of sermons, eutitled 
respeotively “Maggid Mereshit” (1880); “ Maggid 
le-Adam” (1882); * Patriarchenbilder: L, Abraham ” 
(1893), he is the author of the following pamphlets: 
“Die Frau im Jüdischen Volke” (1885; 2d ed., Bi- 
liv, 1901); * Traum und Wahrheit,” a biography of 
Joseph (1887); “ Arbeit und Arbeiter” (1890); “ Die 
Sociale Frage im Judentume ” (1890); “Die Pflich- 
ten des Besitzes” (1892); “ Der Friede ” (1802); “ Das 
Kaddisch ” (1896); *Der Grabstein” (1897); “Judia 
und Rom ” (1898); “Bibel, Heidentum, und Heiden- 
bekehrung ” (1899; 2d. ed., 1901); “ Brauchen die Ju- 
den Christenblut?” (1900); “ Lichtstrablen aus den 
Reden Jellinck’s,” prepared by him for Jellinck'ssev- 
entieth birthday. 

Kurrein edited the monthly “Jüdische Chronik ” 
from 189 to 1896 with $. Stem and I. Ziegler, 
and from 1897 to 190% alone, During the last four 
years this periodical basadvocated Zionism. 8. 


KUSEL, RUDOLPH: German jurist and poli- 
tieiau; born May 9, 1309, in Carlsruhe; died there 
Jan. 26, 18%. He studied law in Heidelberg and 
Munich, and in 1839 was admitted to the bar in Ba- 
den. From 1834 he practised law at Rastatt, Bruch- 
sal, and Carlsruhe, and was reputed one of the keen- 
est of jurists. Io 1849 he successfully defended the 
men charged with participation in the revolution 
at Baden. In 1859-37 he acted as attorney-gen- 
eral. After the abrogation of the Concordut in 
1860 he was elected deputy from the eity of Carls- 
ruhe to the Second Chamber of the Landstände in 
Baden (1861), being the Srst Jew to be thushonored. 

Kusel took a prominent part in the legislation 
concerning the eimaneipation of the Jews (1862), the 
new judicial constitution (1864). and schools (1367), 
and served on the more important commitlees of te 
House, particularly those pertaining to judiciary 
legislation. He belonged to tle German National- 
Liberal party. 

s E. ScHr. 
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Kurdistan 
Kuttower 


KUSTENDIL: Bulgarian city in the north of 
Macedonia, near the Servian city of Nish. Jews 
must have settled at Kustendil before the beginning 
of the eighteenth century; a tomıbstone in the local 
ewinetery bears tiie date 5509 (= 1749), and from 1680 
to 1750 Samuel Haravon was chief rabbi. The sab- 
bipical writer Mordeeai Conforte, author of a collec- 
tion of sermons, “ Kol Shemu’el” (Sulonica, 1787), 
lived here at the end of ihe eighteenth century. 
Te following three chief rabbisof Kustendil belong 
to the nineteenth century: Baruch Halevy (1840); 
Abraham Meshullam (1850); and Abraham Meborak 
(1855). 

In 1908 there were 250 Jewish families, or about 
1,200 persons, in a total population of 13,000 inhabit- 
ants. The affairs of the community are administered 
bya syuagogal committee aud a school commitiee. 
Every family pays a stated sum each year, which, 
together wilh Uie tax on meat, serves to support 
the synagogue and a boys’ school (150 pupils). The 
iustitutions include a Synugogue, two butte mid- 
raslim, and six benevolent societies. The Jews are 
eugagel in commerce, in the grocery trade, and as 
tinsmichs aud shocmakers. 

Binniograruy: Anuarıl Penrul Tsraclitzi, vol, Xi. Bucha- 

rest, 185; Husan, Ha-Maalot U-Shelomul, y. 85. 

D M. Fr. 

EUTAIS: Russian eity in the government of 
the sune name; the scene of a trial for blood aceu- 
sation in 1877. On April 16 of that year Sarra 
Modebadz6, a Inme girl, six years old, of the village 
of Perevisi, visited the house of a neighbor, Pavel 
Tzkhodadz&, and did not, return home, The child 
was last seen about three o’clock in tlie afternoon, 
and about tlıe same hour seven Jews were seen on 
ıho Sadzaglikhevski road leading to Sachkheri. 
Two days later the dead body of the child was 
found, with no suspicious marks of violence upon 
it save two wounds on the hands, evidentiy made 
by the teeth of some animal. The body was quietly 
buried in the usual way. 

The ineident happened during the Jewish Pass- 
over, which fact suggested the guilt of the Jews. 
Four members of the Kbundiashvili family—Iskhak 
Mordokhov, Bichia Shamuilov, Shamuel Aaronov, 
and Mordokh Iskhakov—and Iskhak, Mosha, and 
Yakov Tzveoiashvili, all of the village of Sachk- 
heri, were arrested on thechargeof having kidnaped 
the girl and killed her. Mosla Yelov Tzotzjashvili 
was accused of having brought the body of the 
murdered child from Sachkheri ta the village of 
Dorbaidz&, where be left it, in order to divert atten- 
tion from the alleged murderers; and Michael Abra- 
mov Yelikishvili, it was eleimed, knew of the crime 
committed by his friends nnd relatives, but did not 
inform theauthorities, Three autopsies proved that 
the child had been asphyxiated. 

The trial began on March 5, 1879, in the Kutais 
district court, and on the 13th the defendants were 
acquitted. On anappeal to tie supreme court the 
decision of the lower court was sustained. Both 
courts agreed with the defense tliat the child was 
killed by an accident. In 1895 Kutais had about 
3,000 Jews in a total population of 26,000. 


BIRLIOGRAPIY: Stenographie report uf Ihe trial, by Ames. 
Syerdukoya and Umnora. 
BR M.Zz 


KUTNER, JOSHUA HÖSCHEL: Preacher 
at Lissa im the middie of the nineteenth century. 
Be was the author of “Ha-Emunah weha-Hakirah” 
(Breslau, 1847), containing a Plilosophical develop- 
mentof the thirteen articles of belief of Maimonides, 
aud extraets from the Haggadah and from the wri- 
ings of the aneient philosophers. The work is di- 
vided into three parts: “ Keter Malkut,” on the Srst 
bye articles of belief; “Shebet Mulkut,” ou proph- 
ecy, revelation, ete.; “Gednllat Malkut,” on escha- 
tology. Appendeil to it is an essay entitled “Et 
La‘asot,” on the religious conditions prevalent in 
the author’s day. Kutner was the author also of 
“ Ha-Enunalı weha-Bittahon,” on the precepts based 
upon the Decalogue (Breslau, 1853, with a German 
trauslation by Fürstenthal). 

DIBLIDORAFNY:, Steinschneider, Cat. Bot. eol. 1590; Fürst, 


Bihl. Jud. ii. 
RK I. Br. 
KUTNER, ROBERT: German surgeon; born 

at Ueckermünde, Pomerania, April 11, 186%, Edu- 

cated at Berliu, Kiel, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Vienna, 
and Paris (M.D. 1891). In 1892 he traveled, and on 
his return settJed in Berlin, where be is still practis- 
ing as a specialist in diseases of Ihe urinary system. 

In 1902 he received the title of_professor. 

Kutner is the author of: “Die Photograpbie In- 
uerer Kürperhöhlen, Insbesondere «der Harnblase 
und des Magens,” Berlin, 1891; “Die Handhabung 
und Praktische Bedeutung der Asepsis für die Be- 
handlung der Harnleiden,” i&. 1897; “Die Instru- 
mentelle Belaudlung der Harnleiden,” id. 1808; 
“Aerztliche Kriegswissenschaft,” z6. 1900; “Ge- 
sichtliche Medizin,” id. 1903. 

Assoeiated witlı Von Bergmann and Kirschner, 
Kutner is editor (1904) of * Zeitschrift für Aerztliche 
Fortbildung.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Bing. Lex. 
8. 


F.T.H. 


KUTTOWER, ABRAHAM GERSHON 
BEN EPHRAIM: Polish rabbi and eabalist; 
born at Kuty. Galicia; died at Jerusalem about 
1780. He was a follower of Isaac Luria’s system of 
practical Cabala, and spent most of his time in fast- 
ing. He was also a recognized authority in rabbin- 
ical matters, aud Ezekiel Landau, who insertel a 
responsum of Kuttower’s in his “Noda‘ bi-Yehn- 
dah,” speaks of him in terms of high praise. His 
authority as a cabnlist is invoked by Eybeschütz iu 
bis “ Luhor ‘Edut.” 

Kuttower was at firstrabbiat Brody, where Israel 
Ba‘al Shem-Tob became his brother-in-Jaw. Owing 
to Shem-Tob’s pretense of being an ignorant man, he 
was treated harslıly by Kuttower (see Ba‘ar Snes- 
Ton). Later, Kuttower went to Palestine, and in a 
letter o£ 1757 he declared that he had lived at He- 
bron for six years alone, then at Jerusalem for four 
years with his family (Lunez, “ Jerusalem,” ii. 152 et 
229). There is, however, a tradition that Kuttower 
studied Cabala under Hayyim ibn ‘Atter, who died 
at Jerusalem in 1743 (Hurwitz, “Hibbat Yerusha- 
layiın ”). Possibly he went to Hebron before 1747 
and after having remained there six years, returned 
to Rrody in order to induce his sous to marry, and 
then went back to Jerusalem. During his second 
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at Brody, Kuttower was reeonched with Isract 
1 Shem-Tob, and he exchauged letters with 
him when settled at Jerusalem, where he finally 
adepted the Hasidie system of his brother-in-law. 
At Jerusalem, Kuttower became the “rosh Yeshi- 
bah” in the Midrash Hasidim organized by those 


LA PEYRERE, ISAAC. Sce M; 
Isuxer, 

LABAN (5b).—1. Biblical. Data: Son of 
Beihuel, gramtnephew of Abralam, and maternal 
uncle and father-in-law of Jacob. His lome being in 
Aram-naharaim (Mesopotamta; Gen. xxiv. 10), other- 
wise known as Padan-aram (id.  heiscalled 
“the Aramean” (ib. xxv. 20, xxxi. 20,24 [&. V. 
"Syrian”]), Mention is first made of him on the 
oecasion of the nteriage oT his sister Rebekalı. At- 
trnetedl by the ring amd bracelets which Bliezer had 
‚given her, Laban comes out to meet him, brivgs him 
into the house, and takes the lead in the negotintions 
eancerning tie departure of Rebekalı. The name 
"Berhuel” is mentioneı only once, and even thew 
after" Laban ” (ib. xxiv. 29-92,50, 53,55; see Beruv- 
Et). More fully detailed are Laban’s denli 
Jacob, iu Gen. 18-99, xx. 9-; 
Jacon, Broricau Data). 

E.0.M, 

——In Rabbinical Literature: Laban is identi- 
fied by the Rabbis with Beor, Balaam’s father, und 
with Chushav-rishathaim (Judges fi. 9), the Inst 
nuine being interpreted as “ perpetrutor of two evils” 
(Saab. 1058; comp. Targ. pscudo-Jonathan to Num. 
Nsil. R. Joslma b. Levi, however, identities 
Luban with Kemuel (Gen. xxüi. 21), the latter name 
being interpreted as, * wlo stood up agalıst God’s 
people” (by mp; Gen. R. Ivii. 2. The name 
“Laban? s interpreted as “wlowing with wick- 
eduess” (ib. Ix. 8), and the surname “Aramni” 
{= "the Aramean ”; see Lauan, Bıpnicar Data) as 
an anagram of *ramma'alı ” (= “Inpostor”; ab. Ix 
17) Lahan is called also “the inaster of impostors” 
(dd. 1sxy, 6) When he saw the bracelets on Rebckah's 
arıns (Gen. xxiv. 30) he determined to kill Eliezer: 
bat the latter, divining his Intention, pronounced the 
Sacred Name, by which he caused eamels to remain 
suspenderl in the alt above the well. This aud Eli- 
ezer's resemblauce to Abrabanı made Laban believe 
that Eliezer was Abrahan aan therefore invited 
him 10 enter tlie house . Abkix, in ‚Gen. 
109: comp. Mid Hagadan o on Gen. xaiv. 3). 

Labau’s auswering before his father sbows that 
he was impudent (Lekah Tob to Gen. ). His 
promptuess in meeting Jacob (Gen. xxix. 13) was 
due to hisengerness for weulth: for he thoughtthat 
if Efiezer, a servant of Abraham, brought wirh him 
ten camels loaded with the goods of his muster, 
Jacob, being Abrabam’s grandson, would certaiuly 
bring still greater riches. ife consequently san to 
meet Jacob, and, seeing the latter without camels, 
thought that perhaps he had gems about his person 


SSEN n. 


L 


who had come to Palestine headed by Judah 
he-Hasid. 


Bipuioekaruy: Abrabam Rahann, R. Yisrael_Ba’al Shem- 
Tod, pp. 38. 36, ei Süneon Dulmow, in, Partles, il. 0% 
201, Odessa, 1894; Wilden, Sem ha-Gedalim he-Hadastı, 


M. Sen, 


He therefore hugged and kissed 
. 12: comp. Midr, Hagadah, L.e.). 
Disappointei at not Anding anything 
Laban and valınble, Laban said to Jacob: “had 
Jacob. Lie iutention to make thee my king: 
but, as thou possessest nothing. Ihon 
art nothiug more than a simple relative of mine” 
R. Le.: comp. Gen. ssis. 14), 
:ob’s arrival Laban’s flocks were scanty, 
as they had always deereased through pestilenee 
(PirkeR. El.xxxvi.). When Jacob hadcompleted his 
seven years of service, Laban assembled his count 
men abet cansulted them as to the best incans Lo re- 
tain him; “fon,” “ye kuow tlnt formeny 


or in his mouth. 
him (Gen. R. 1 


we had a scareity of water, and it is only throngh 
tlsis righteous man that we are now blessed with an 


abundance of it.” His countrymen advised hin to 
substitute Leah for Rachel (Targ. psendo-Jonuthan 
and Yerushalmi to Gen, xxix. 22; Gen. R. 1). 
Taban took pledges of his couuteymen that they 
would not divulge his design, and then pawned the 
Pledges for wiue which he served to their owners, 
who were his guests. Laban took the precaution to 
extiugnish the Night in the bangqueting-moin, lest 
Jacob should utoncessce that it was Leah, On Jacob 
inquiriog the reason, Laban answered that it wasa. 
custom of his country. The guests, drumk with 
wine, sang “u Lin” (= “she is Leah”); but Jacob 
did not understand the real menning of theexelamn- 
tion (Gen. R. Le. ; “Sefer ha-Yasbar,” section * Wa- 
yeze"). According to Pirke R. EL. (2.6,), Bill 
and Zilpah were danglıters of Laban by his concu- 
Dines (comp. Gen. R. Ixsiv. 11). 

Having been informed of Jacob’s flight, Laban 
asscinbled, besides his family, all the strong men of 
his city, with whom he pursucd Jacob. 1 
then drew his sword and ran after Laban to kill 
him, but ouly warned him not to speak to Jacob 
either good or evil (Pirke R. El. 2,0). The ques- 
itself, why, if Laban lad sons 
(Gen. 1), did he send Rachel to keep 
his Rocks (2. xxix. 7-10), is explained in the Mid- 
raslı by the fact tat he lnd no sons before Jacob's 
arrival, and that it was because of his association 
witlı the latter that God gave him sons (Gen. R. 
Ixx. 17; Num. R. xx. 16). According to the “Se, 
Ser ha-Yashar” ), Laban had tree sons, Beor 
(eomp. Num. R. Z.e.), Alub, and Murası, whom 
his wife Adinah bore, It was Beor, according to 
he same authority, Who was sent by lis father to 
inform Esau of Jacob’s departure and to urge Lim 
to pursue his brotlier (see JacoR). 


M. Ser. 
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La Peyrere 
Labi 


2. A place in the wilderness, mentioned only once 
(Deut. i. 1), with Paran. Tophel, and Hazeroth. In 
the Septuagint tlıe name is written Ao3öv, giving 
the Hebrew vocalization {35 (comp. DD = Zödop). 
Modern seholars have endeavored to identity it with 
Libnah. Sifre (Deut. 1), Tollowed hy the tree 
Targumim and Rashi, interprots the words ja dan 
as “te enlumny of the white thing,” in reference 
10 Ihe eomplamt of te Israclites eonceming the 
mann, which was white (Num. xt. 6, x 

me. 

LABATT, ABRAHAM COHEN 
pioncer; bornat Oharleston, South Caraliun, in 180 
died at Galveston, Texas, Aug. 10, 1899. Te was 
one of tlie organizers of the Reform eongregation in 
Charleston in 1925. In 1831 he removed to New 
Orleans, where he engagel in mercantile putsuits 
amıl was one of the faunders of the first Jewish con- 
gregation iu Louisiana. IIe visited Texas in that 
year and again in 1837 as superenrgo of the.steam- 
ship "Columbia, the Nvst merchantman to trade 
berween te United States and Mexien, Tabatt 
went to California iu 1849, and wasone of the found- 
ers ol the San Fianeisco syungague, laying its 
foundation-stone in 1936. In 1849 he obtained a 
dispensation for the David Crockett masonic lodge, 
the first vezularly instiiuted lodge fu the state of 
California. "He served alsu as au alderman of Sau 
Franeisco. 

Binraoßnarmy: Publ. Am. Jeww. Fiat. Soc. 11. 139, 140. A 


LABATT, LEONARD: Swedisl 
tenor; born in Stockliolm Dec. 4, 1 died at 
Glwistiania, Norway, March 7, 1897. He studied 
under Günther und Musset, and made his debut in 
1866 at the Storm "Teatern, Stockholm, in Mozart’s 
“Die Zauberilöte.” Dinring the scason of 1868 he 
was ongaged at the Gourt Opera, Dresden, aud in 
1869 he joined the Vienna Imperial Opera, with 
which he remained watil 1883. Between 1884 and 
1883 he appenred on several stages in Holland and 
Germany (Rotterdam, Bremen, ete.), and in 1893- 
1889 made together with Strakosch a snccessful tour 
of tie United States and Canada. In 1889 he re- 
titned to his native country. 

Labatt's repertoire included: Pasco da Gama, 
Faust, Eleazar, Tannhiuser, Rienze, etc. 
Binwlongarnv: Salmonsew’'s_ Store Tlustrerede Konversa- 

tions-Lexieon ; Eisenberg, Biop. Lex. 

5 FC. 

LABI: A Turkish family of yabbis. The most 
prominent members were: 

David b. Joseph ibn Labi: Turkish scholar of 
thesixteenth century ; lived together with his brother 
Moses at Saloniea, where his father was zuhbi (c. 
#40): the two brothers died during an epidemic of 

the plagne.at Salonica. Beth were prominent schol- 
“aus, and their father ineluded in his responsu collec- 
tions (Constantivople, 1562) some of their work; 
especially notewortliy is David ibn Labi’s treatise on 
the subject of the Talmudie term “ Miggo.” 

Joseph b. David Labi (commonly called Machir 
b.Leb): Turkish scholar of the sixteenth century; 
born at Monastir; ied about 1800. He was de- 
sconrled from a Spanish fanily of scholars, audabout 


American 


dramatie 


1540 became rabbi of Salonieca. He was one of 
the rubhis who enjoyed rlıe favor of Don Joseph 
Nast and of Nasi’s molher-in-law, Douun Grein. A 
very strong chmracter, Labi did not comply with the 
duke’s wish that he should be one of the signers 
of the sentence of excommmication against David 
Hamon. 

Losing two adult sons during an epidemie of the 
piague at Salonien, Labi went as rubbi to Constanti- 
hopie, were he remained for the rest nf his life. 
He was the author of a valnable collection of 
vesponsa, which evidence not only his thorongh 
koowledge of the Talmud, but also his general 
scholarsbip. It was published in four parts as fol- 
low Constantinople, 1562; partüi., 6. 1506; 
part iii., 0. 1873; part iv., Venice, 1606 (2d ed, 
Fürth, 1692). Labi wrote also novellx to the Tal- 
mud treatises Ketubot, Gittin, Baba Kanıma, She- 
bu‘ot, Kiddusbin, Baba Mezi'a, and “‘Ahodah Zarah; 
notes to Raslıi, Tosafot, and Asheri; and a versified 


prayer (*Mustajab”) beginniur 199 DEE PIY 
ND2. 

BIBLIOGRAPAY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefartm, pp. 178. Bir: 
Conforte, Kure ha-Durut, { Für, il. Jude. 


24: Laudsbuth, Ammude ha-Ahosdah, p. 

rn 5 ü "ALLE 

LABI, JOSEPH IBN VIDAL: Prominent 
Spanish scholar and omtor: son uf tie philosopher 
Solomon ibu Labi; lived at Saragossa. Ile was one 
of the twenty-fve rabbis who by order nf Pope 
Benedict XIIL. assisted nt tlıe disputation of Tortosa 
(Feb. 7, 1413 = Nov. 12, 1414), where he distin- 
geisherl himself by Is oratorical ability. 

Labi translated into Hebrew, under the title *Ge- 
rem ba-Ma’alot,” a work on plants and their uses in 
medicine, written in Arabie by Ais tutor Joshua 
Lorki at the instance of Solomon Benveniste (d. 
1411), whoso childreu Lorki was aut te time educa- 
ting (MS. Vieona No. 154). Of Labi's numerous 
other works only a few poems and letters deuling 
with literary matters are now extant. 


Bınkionarırg: Nenineob, Oxar ha-Sofarln. 1,100: Fürst, 
raftı and Deutsch, Die Yranchu: 
a Hob K. K. Hofhihtlothei zu Wien, pp. 
1 cl acan Iötet an. Bteipsehneider. Hebr, Bibl, xt 30 CE 
ve Wetseq; Idem, Cat, Afunich, p. 138; er 5 ) 
6 . 


LABI HA-LEVI. See Leox na-Levi. 


LABEI, SIMON: Spanish rabbi aud scholar of 
the sixteentli century. He intended to go to the 
Holy Lavd, but when be arrived at Tripoli he found 
its Jewish community in such a state of disorgani- 
zation (hat he deened it ınore meritorious to remaiu 
there and to regulate its afairs than to proceed to 
Palestine. He accordingly acceptel the rabbinate, 
and was ofefating there in 1549. Under his man- 
agement matters rapidly improved aud a model com- 
munity developed. 

Lahi was a profound enbalist, as appeursfrom his 
commentary on Ihe Zohar to Genesis (part i., Leg- 
horn, 1795; part ät., t2. 1805). Ele composed also 
Nitargieat songs, among which the well-known 12 
AneB2 un isstill used by the Spagnioli during the 
Friday evening service. 

Labi must not be confounded with Simon Labi, 
the editor oF the Mahzor Tripoli, who lived about 
a century later. 
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KGRAPHY: Azulal, Shem ha-Gedotim, 1. 80. Yienna, 
First. Bipt, Zud 11.218: Idem, In Oricn, Lit, 186% D. 
346; Landshuth, "Ammure ha’ Abadah, p. 311; Sch} 

Zufilat ha-Hodesh, p. 12la, Vienns, 180: Zunz, S. P. p. 335. 

© M.ELB 

LABOR.—Biblical Data: Labor and the la- 
borer are invested in Jewish Äterature with adignity 
scarcely paralleled in other aneientreligiensor social 
systems. \Whereastliedeitiesofallthe nations ofan- 
tiquity are depieted as spending their Hves either in 
revelry and pleasure, like tbe Olympians, or inever- 
lastiog repose, like the Hindu god Bralıma and the 
deified Buddha, God is represented io the Bible astbe 
Pattern Worker, as the Maker aud Rulerof the world 
who “fainteth not, neither is wenry ” (Gen. 3.; Isa. 

31.28). Accordingly, man, mnde in God’s image, 
was placed in the Garden of Eden not for mere idle- 
ness, but “to till it and keep it” (Gen. il. 15): and 
when, }ured into sin, Adauı fell, work in the sweat 
of his brow was imposed upon Jim asa punishment, 
vet at the same time asa means of Nifting him toa 
higher station of culture, 

The Sabbath, too, was instituted by God, de- 
elares the Bible, for the purpose of blessing lahor, 
Just as it formed the eulmination and erown of 
God’s week of work at the Creation, so should the 
Sabbath be to man a means of hallowing his work 
on week-days (Gen. ii. 3). It was the high concep- 
tion of Jabor that guve the Jewish Sabbath, in con- 
tradistinction to tie Babylonian Sabbath, the char- 
acter of a blessed dayof rest. When, 
gronuing under Egypt’syoke, the He- 
Drew slaves had no respite granted 
thenu (Ex. v. 5-8), the Sabbath secured 
to the toiling slave, and even to the 
brute jn the service of man, the needed rest, and 
thus for all time established the digvity of labour 
(Deut, v. 14-15). The sume humane spirit prompted 
the Jaw, “Thou shalt not muzzle tlıe ox when be 
treadeth out the cosu ” (Deut. xxv. 4). 

Abigh regard for the lıborer was so firmly im- 
plauted in the Jewish people that they would not 
Pass the workers in the feld without greeting them 
with blessings (Ps. exxix. 8; Judges vi. 11-12). 
The divine blessing always rests upon the work of 
man's hands (Deut. xxvihi, 12; Ps. exxvili. 2), The 
Book of Proverbs warns especially against idleness 
as produeing poverty and want (Prov. xxiv. 30-34), 
and admonishes man to learn industry from tlıe aut 
(ib. vi. 6-11) and rom the bee (LXX. to the pas- 
sage), by wbich prosperity is attained (i2. x. 4) and 
mischief avoided (id. . 9. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: More emphatie 
are the Rabbfs in the praise of labor: * Love work!” 
is the maxinm of Sameas (Abot i. 10). “Greater is 
the merit of industry than of idie piety: for itsays: 
IE thou eat ofthe labor of thine hands, happy shalt 
thou be, and jtshall be well with thee” (Ps. exxvii 
12)—-that is, “thou shalt enjoy bliss both in this life 
and in the future world” (Ber. 82). The Congrega- 
tion of te Saints (“‘Edah Kedoshah ”) divided the 
day into three parts; devoting one fo prayer, the 
second to work, and the third to the study of tlie 
Torah (Eecl. R. to ix. 9; see Essenks). “Labor 
lends dignity to man ” (Ned. 49b). “No work, how- 
ever offensive, i8 so degrading as idleness.” “Let 
no one say: “Iam the scion of a noble family and 


Bu 


Contrast 
with 
Sabbath. 


ought not to lower myself by labor!’” (B. B, 1100). 
“Live on a Sabbatlı as on weck-days, and be not 
dependent upon others,” says R. Akiba (Shab. 
1188). “Upon labor God made Ifis covenant with 
mau; for He himself based the Sabbath upon the 
work He did.” “Even in Eden Adam was not per- 
mitted to eat before he had earned his brend by 
work.” “Nordid God make His Shekinah rest upon 
the Israelitesuntil they had done work 

Talmudie in building the tabernacle for Him ” 

Sayings. (Ab.R. N. Recension A. xi.; Recon- 

sion B. xxi., cd. Schechter, p. 44). 

“ Also the manna in the wilderness was given oniy 
upon the condition thut Iswmel would do some kind 
of labor” (Mek., Beshallah Wayassa, iv.) “Idle- 
ness imperiis life” (Ab. R. N. Lo). "He who does 
not teach his son & trade teaches him robbery” 
(Toset., Kid. 1. 11; Mek., Bo, xvill.). “A wife," says 
R. Eliezer, “may haveahundred servants, and yetit 
is her duty to do some work; for idleness causes 
laseiviousness” (Met. v. 5). Says R. Joshua b. 
Levi: “When Adaın heard God’s voice saying, 
“Thorns and thistles shall the gronnd bring forıh 
unto tee and thou shalt cat the herb of the field,” 


he cried: ‘Shall Tand my beast eat out of the same 
mauger?’ Butwhen God eontinued: ‘Inthe sweat 


of ihy brow shalt thou ent. bread,’ he felt relieved, 
and blessed the hallowing power of labor” (Pes. 
118a). 


God Jimself, according to the Midrash 
iv. 7; comp. Book of Jubilees, ill. 85), 
raham how to do all kinds of work. 
“Upen man’s handiwork God’s blessing rests” 
(Midr, Teh. to Ps. xsüll, 1). 

A chnraeteristic Jewisli enying is: “Seven yenıs 
a fanıine may last; but it will not enter the door of 
the artisan” (Sanh. 20a; see also AGHICULTURE 
and ARTISANS). Jt was this Jewish spirit of appre- 
ciation of labor which found an echo in the New 
Testament (II Thess, ii. 10; Eph, iv. 28; comp, 
Jew. Exerc. iv, 589, s.0. Dinascanıs). 

Throughout the Talmudie time and all through 
Jewish history the rule was observed that the pur- 
suitof learning should be combined with labor (Ab, 
ü, 2), for it is said, “ Torah without work must at 
length fait”; and those who pursued the former 
without the Jatter proved the exception (Mek., Be- 
shallah, Wayassa, ii.; Ber. 35a; comp. Ecelus. 
{Sirach] xxxvili. 24-39. Idleness was never en- 
couraged by the Jewish law. 

BiBLiogRApny: Hamburger, R. B. T.i., sy. Arbeit, 

7. 

LACHISH: The city of Larbish was located in 
Judalı (Josh. xv. 39). It is Grst heard of in Josh. 
x.3et sg. Its king, Japhia, together with the 
kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, and Eglon— 
all Amorites—formed a coalition against Gibeon 
because it had made peace with the Israelites. 
These kings were routed, caught in.acave, killed, 
and their bodieshunged. Joshua in this campaign be- 
sieged and captured Lachish (ib. x. 31. 22), and made 
Prisoners also those whohelpedtheeity. Lachistı is 
next mentioned in the list of eities built, or probably 
rebuilt, by Rehoboam (Il Chron. xi. 9), the first king 
of Judah after the division of the kingdom. Ama- 
ziah, King of Judah, was so detested by his people 


(Feow Layarı'a “ Moaumsute of Manveh) 
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that, to avoid the wrath of a conspimey, he fled 1o 
Lachish (II Kiugs xiv. 19): but le was pursued and 
sinin 

Probably the grentest battle fought under the walls 
of Tachish was fonght by Sennacherib’s army in 701 
n.c. (II Kings xvil. 14). While the Assyriuns were 
besicging theeity, Hezekiah seutaudasked the price 
of forgtvenessandabsolutesafeiy. Tle cast ofsuch 
submission was qufekly named, was collected by 
Judah's king, and sent 10 the Klug of Assprin at 
Inehish. From this same seat of war Sennacherib 
sent his oMeers * will a grent army ” against Jem- 
salem. Some time thereafter tliose oMeers rerurnedl 
to find that Lachish had been reduced, and the arıny 
transferred 10 Libmalı. Senwmcherib does not men- 
tiou this eity fu his annals; bnt the walls of his 
palace at Kuyunjik were decorated with two ele- 
gaut pietures: one representing iu remarkable detail 
tie methods ol the besiegers, auıd ıhe other showing, 
as a biief juseription says, Senuncherib, king of 


sults in “ Tell el-Hesy ” (1891). Bliss exeavated at 
this monnd during four scasons and eut through 
a section of it down to the mative soil He fonnd 
ht superimposed eities: (1) an Amorite one, for- 
tilied by a strong wall, and dating about 1700 2.0. 
(2) dating about 1300 (the date being determined by 
Egyptian scarabs); (3) eovereil by a muss of nshes: 
here v found a euneiform tablet of the time of 
Amen-hotep IV. of Egypt, on which Zimrida, yov- 
ernor of the city, is mumed; (4) dating about 1400- 
1000, with an abundance of Phenichan potiery; (8) 
dating abont 1000, and (6) dating from 800, Jewish 
artieles prevail; (7, 9) which furnished many speei- 
mens of bluck-fgured Greek pottery, pointing to 
500-400. No remains that indieaten Jater date have 
been discorered. Bliss’s finds show .a “Mound of 
Many Cities,” as Iıe entitles his book (1898), where 
many and fleree battles were fought during more 
(han 1,200 years. 

e.cı. LALP. 


n 


ASI, SITE OF ANCIENT LACHISIT. 
From a phntograpk) 


nations, King of Assyrin, sented on the throne, and 
the captives from Lachish paraded before kim. Both 
of tliese are benutifully executed and give tie 
graphie outlines of tlie siege of one of tlie most in- 
teresting smaller cities of ancient Judah. The relig 
jous influence of Lachish in this period is hinted at 
in Micak (i, 13, R. Y.): “Bind tho eharlot to the 
swift steed, O inlabitant of Lachish: she was the 
beging of sin {0 the danghter of Zion.” Lachish 
is named as one of the fortifed eities which Ihe 
King of Babylon eaptured (Jer. xxxiv. 7) when he 
shattered and carried captive the kingdom of Judah. 
It is named also (Neht. si. 30) as one of the cities oc- 
eupied by the.Jews who returned from the Captivity 

The site of ancient Lachish is generally identinied 
to-day with Tell al-Hnsi, oeenpying.a position he- 
tween the maritime plain and the hill-eonntry of 
Juden, about sixteen miles east of Gaza. Pe- 
tie exeavated here in 1890, aud published his re- 


LADIER, DOB BÄR B. SHNEOR ZAL- 
MAN: Russian Hasidie rabbi; born about 1770: 
died 1884. He was thıe son of R. Shweor Zalman of 
Liady, the founder ofthe Hasidieseet knownas “ Ha- 
bad,” and succeeded his father as their chief. He is 
theauthorofthe following Hasidie-cabalistie works: 
“ Derek Hayyim ” (Kopys, 1799, 1809); “ Sha’ar ha- 
Teshubah ” (Shklov, 1819); “"Ateret Rosh ” (Kopys, 
1821); “ Pokeah ‘Iwwerim,” on moralsand penitence, 
in Judxo-German (Königsberg. 1856). He wrote 
also “ Kantres ha-Ilitbonnenut” and * Kuutres ha- 
Bitpa’alut.” on contemplation and on cestasy, in 
wDieh he developed his father's philosophieo-eaha- 
listie theortes. The firstof theseappeared astheend 
of “Torah Or” (Lemberg, 1851), aseribed by some 
authorities to him (sco Walden, “Shem ha-Godolim 
he-Hadash.” part 2, p. 77, Warsuw, 1892). The see- 
oud appeared first in 1831, and was later veprinted 
\witlan extensive commentary by R. Hillel of Parets 
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(Warsaw, 1868), The “Bi'ure ha-Zohar” (Kopys 
{2]. 1816) was written by him, but contained only 
the exp ions to ibe Zokar which he had heard 
from his father, 


Birziograriy; Fuenn, Koncset Yisrael, pp. 157-188, Warsay, 
Ha-Shahur, vı. 101; Keneset Vieract (ube year-beok), 
Zeduer, Cat. Hebr, Books Brit. Mus. p. 210. 

P. Wı. 


LADINO. See Jupso-Sranısn Layewace (La- 
DINO) AND LITERATURE, 
LADISLAUS. See PoLaxo. 


LADVOCAT, JEAN-BAPTISTE: Christian 
Hebraist; born at Vancouleurs Jan. 9, 1709; died at 
Paris Dec. 239, 1705. Though heachieved particular 
distinetion asa Hebraist and Biblical exegete, this 
was not tlıe only brauch of scholarship in which 
he excelled: he was, in fact, an excwedingly ver- 
satile student and writer. Bolles-lettres, matlıe- 
imaties, philosophy, history, and the elassies, with 
the Oriental luuguages and the Holy Seriptures, all 
received his attention. In 1742 he decame librarian 


of the Sorbonne; but his most fertile period as an 


SRCTIONAL VIEW OR EXCAYATIONS AT TRLL AL- 


exegete commenced in 1751 after he hud been ap- 
pointed to the chair in Biblical exegesis founded in 
the Sorbomme by the Duc d’Orleans. Tt was then 
that: Ladvocat began to publish those theses on sev- 
eral books of the Old Testament—partienlarly the 
Pentuteuch, the Psalms, and the Book of Job—that 
won for him fame even in foreign countries. Two 
yexis after his new appointment he wrote “ Gram- 
iaire Höbraique & VUsage des Ecoles de la Sor- 
bone” (Paris, 1753; Inst ed. 1822). 

1t is, however, his “Iuterprötation Historique et 
Oritique du Psalın 69” (id. 1767) that deserves a 
prominent place in the history of Biblical eritieism. 
In a letter prefixed to the “ Iuterprötation ” Ladv: 
cat dwells on the impossibility of a correct compre- 
hension of the Seriptures withouta pure aud correct 
Hebrew text. “Without the later,” he says, “all 
commentaries must needs beerroneous. Asa matter 
of fact, all our Hebrew Bibles, not excluding the 
edition of Athias (1705), are printed without taste, 
withont eritical judgment, according to the most 
modern and leust correct manuscripts, and thus are 

VIL—38 


ası (Lachisk), Suowise 8 


replete with shorteomings, eırors. and soleeisms.” 
Consequentiy hie suggests, as the surest means of 
testoring the Hebrew text as für as possible to its 
pristine purity, a eritical comparison of tlıe extant 
texts with the versions of the Hexapla, the Targu- 
inim, and all other ancient versions—a task which 
he himself really purposed to accomplish by the 
publication of a eritical edition of the several books 
6£ the Old Testament, together with linguistic and 
archeologicnl apparatus. 

It must be added that, notwithstanding the large 
number of its textual errors, Ladvocat firmly be- 
lieved in the integrity and the authentieity of the 
Old Testament, a view and a defense of which he 
embodied in “Letters on the Authentieity of the 
Original Toxts of the Holy Seriptures” (1768). 


Aapıtv : Michaud, Biographie Un te. new ed. 
; La Grunde Eneycinpedie, xxi. 735; Steinschnei- 
iblingraphisches Handmuch, 1859, p. 3, Supplement, 
p. 346, Leipsic, 1896. 
T. H.@. E, 


Lac BA-OMER. Sec Oxer. 
LAGARDE, PAUL ANTON DE: German 
Orientalist; born in Berlin Nov. 2, 1827; died in 
Teet 
Be 7 


Den 7 ü 
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Göttingen Dec. 22, 1891. His father was Wilhelm 
Bötticher; and his earlier writings (1847-52) were 
published under the name *P. A. Bötticher,” the 
name De Lagarde, which was in his mother’s fam- 
ily, being legally assumed by him iu 1854, when he 
was adopted by his maternal great-aunt, Ernestine 
de Lagarde. 

Lagarde’s early education was obtained in the 
Friedrich Wilhelms Gymnasium, in which his father 
wasa teacher. Hestudied theology and Oriental lan- 
guages at the universities of Berlio, wherethe poet- 
scholar Friedrich Rückert was his teacher in Arabic 
and Persian, and Halle, habilitating at the latter in 
1851. The nexttwoyenrs were spent chiefly among 
the manuseripts in the librariesof Parisand London. 
Lagarde’s hopes of securing on his returna position 
in a university faculty were disappointed; and from 
1854 to 1886 he taught in Berlin schocls. In 1809 
he became professor of Oriental languages at Göt- 
tiagen, sueceeding Heinrich Ewald. 

Lagarde’s earliest publications were in the feld of 
comparative philology; and of Lis maturer works 
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that on noun-formation iu Aramale, Arabic, and 
Hebrew (1889) is au important eontriburfen to the 


subject. He edited ınany texts, chiefly BibHcal aud 
ecelestastical, iu Syrine, Arımaic, Arabie, Hebrew, 
and Coptie, as well as in Greek and Lativ. What 


he regarded as the grent work ot his life, to which 
the prineipal part of the foregoiug editions was 
subsidinny, was the eritical reconstruction of the 
text of the Septungint by a merhodical regress Irom 
the recensions current in the fourth century. His 
®Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum Pars 
Prior Greece,” 1993 (Genesis-Bsther in the Syrian 
recension of Lucian), was one step in thisplan. His 
minor writiugs, collected from time to time (“Sym- 
micta,” * Semitica,” “ Orieutalia,” * Mittheilungen ”), 
cover an extraordinary range of eruclition and can- 
twoversy. He wrote much aud vigorously also on 
contemporary questions in politics, religion, aud 
edeation; bis * Deutsche Schriften” (1878-81; last 
ed. 1891) is a collection of such pieces. 

Mention may be made of those writings of La- 
garde which are of especiul Jewish interest. His 
“Propheta Ubaldaice” (Leipsie, 1872) is a service- 
able edition of portions of the Reuchlin codex of 
the Targum, but without the vocalization; and bis 
“Hagiographa Chaldaiee” (1873), excepting Chron- 
icles, which he edited from an Erfurt MS., isa re- 
print from the Bomberg Bible 011518. Lagarde had 
a sense of the importance of n study of Talmudiclit- 
erature because of its bearings on the history of the 
Bibletext. He was not unacquainted wirh post-Bib- 
lical Hubrew. Heedited, for the nse of his students 
and not critically, the“ Makamat ” of Judah al-Harizi 
(Göttingen, 1988), and gave un account of the He- 
brew manuscripts in Erfurt (“Symmicta,” i. 130: 
sec Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Bill.” 8), and ofa 
part of a Tahnud maunseript in the Göttingen Li- 
brary (“Semitiea,” i. 69), besides explanations of 
Aramaic words (" Erklärung Chaldäischer Wörter,” 
%.i. 33 eb seq.). But both in his scientific and in 
bis political writings he was u virulent anti-Semite, 
his theory of the corrodiug intluence of tie Jews 
being based upon his peculiur idenls of a German 
state. This is seen in his “Juden und Indogerma- 
nen: Eine Studie nach den Leben ” (“ Mittheilung- 
en,” ji. 202), in his “Purim: Ein Beitrag zur Gesel 
der Religion” (Göttingen, 1887), and in his cri 
eisın of Berliner's edition of the Targuın Onkketos (ed. 
3. 163etseq.). He came into direot confiet with Jew- 
ish scholarship by the dissertation of his pupil Lud- 
wig Techen, * Zwei Göttioger Machzorhandschrif- 
eu” (1884), whlel contained an attack upon the 
merits of Leopold Zunz's work. This wasanswerel, 
among others. by A. Berliner (“Prof. P. de Lagarte, 
nnch Seiner Natur Gezeichnet,” Berlin, 1887), D. 
Kaufmann ("Paul de Lagarde’s Jüdische Geleh 
samkeit,” 2d.), and by B. Ziemlich (* Einer der Nicht 
Titurgiker Sein Will,” i5.)._ Lagarde veplied in ı 
“Lipmau Zunz und Seine Verehrer” (* Mittheilung- 
en,”1. 108 et seq.),and iu his * Juden und Indogerma- 
nen.” eited above. A responsum on the Talmud by 
Lagarde will be found in “Mittheilungen,” ii. 3 et 
seq. The latesı two aecounts of Lagurde are by @. F. 
Moore in “The University Quarterly > (New Yor! 
vii. 166 00 seq,, and by E, Nestle in IIerzog-Iuck, 
* Realeneye.” xi. 218 (also separately with adılitions). 


: P. A. de Lagarde, Ueher Einige Familien 
‚s Bötticher, 1887; Anna de Lugarde, Purd de 
Erinnerungen aus Scinem Leben, 1894 (bett 
A elassied LfLlIograplıy of Lugarde’s wri, 


Zagardo. 
privately printed). 
äings, by R. J. H. Gottheit, will be Tcund in the Journal of 
ine American Oriental Spolety, sv. 21-229 (priyately re- 
printed will addenda). @.F. M.—6. 
LAGARTO, JACOB: South-American rabbi 
and Talmudist of theseventeenth century; probably 
a sou of Simon Lagarto of Amsterdam. He went to 
Brazil when a young man, and about 1680 was 
hakam nf the Jews at Tamarica, He was the au« 
thorof a work entitled *Ohel Ya’akob ” or * Tienda 
de Jacob,” conjectured by Wolf (“Bibl. Hebr.” ill, 
30681) Lo have contained Talmudicaphorisns. Kay- 
serling thiuks it was not written in America. 
‚Soc, fi, 10 and IT; 
A. 


Binuograrıy; Publ. Am. Je, Hi 
yserling, Bil. Esp-Port.Jud, Dı 


LAGUNA, DANIEL ISRAEL LOPEZ: 
Spanish poet; born In Portugal about the middle of 
the seveuteenth century of Marano parents, wIıo 
subsequentiy settled in southern France. He stud- 
ied the humanities at.a Spanish university, Perse- 
euted and imprisoned by the Inquisition as a Ma- 
rauo, he Inuguished for several years in caplivity, 
fually sueceeding in escaping. He then went 10 
Jamaien. British West Indies, where ho open]y con- 
fessed Judaism. 

At Jamaica Laguna completed the poetical work 
which he had begun in prison—a Spanish paraphrase 
of the Psalıns. In the introduetory poem contain- 
ing au aerostic, “ A el Zeioso Lector "(To ihe Kind 
Reader), he relates his varied experiences, and in 
several of bis versions of the Psalms he alludes to 
his sufferings in te dungeons of the Inquisition, 
With this work, the fruit of twenty-three years of 
labor, Iie went to London, where several of his rela- 
tives, members of the Laguna family, were then 
Here he found a patron iu the person of the 
learned Mordecat Nunes Almeyda, who arranged 10 
have the work printed. Itappenred in a handsome 
edition, under the title “ Espejo Fiel de Vidas Que 
Contiene los Psalmos de David cn Verso” (London, 

720), with au approbation io Spanish by Haham, 
David Nieto, another, in Hebrew, by Joseph ibn 
Danon, and an artistic “ geroglifico” by Abraham 
Lopez de Oliveyra. It was dediented to Almeyda, 
and was praised in Spanish, Latin, and English 
verse by many, includiog Almeyda; the latier’s 
mother, Manuela Nunes de Almeyda, and sisters, 
Bienbenida Cohen Belmonte and Sarah de Fonseca 
Pina y Pimentel; Saral’s husband, Manuel Fon- 
seca Pina, and son Moseh de Manuel Fonseca Pina: 
83 well as Jacob Heuriquez Pimentel (alias Manuel 
de Umanes), and hisson Abraham, who wrote a long 
introduction to the work; David Henriquez Pimen- 
tel; and Abraham Gomez Silveym. David Chaves, 
the physician, and Isaue de Seqneira Samuda wrote 
Latin hexameters iu its honor, and Samson Guideon, 
then a young financier, as well as Abraham Bravo, 
a friend of the author, praised the work ju English 
verse. The poet’s eldest son, David Lopez La- 
guna, and his nephew, Jacob Lopez Laguna, 
wrote Spanish poems on it. Laguna subsequently 
returned to Jamaica to his wife, Riki, and his three 
sons, David, Jacob, and Isaac. He died at the age 
of seventy; but the date of his death is not known. 
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Another Daniel Lopes Laguna from Bordeaux 
died in Paris March 8, 1780 (“Revue Et. Juives,” 
xavi. 244). 

Other members of the Laguna family, Abraham 
Laguna, Jacob Laguna, and Rebecca Lagu- 
n8, were naturalized at Jamaica between 1740 and 
1748. 


PER; ‚Fayserling, Sephardim, pp. 2% gt sen: kdem, 
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LAIBACH: Capital of the Austrian provinceof 
Carniola. The first mention of Jews in Laibach 
dates from 1213, when it is recorded that they rc- 
built their synagogue much handsomer than it was 
before, The usual accusatiohs against Jews in 
medieval times are found in connection with Lai- 
bach. In 1290 theyare charged with the murder of 
a Christian child; in 1837 they are accused of hav- 
ing poisoved the wells; and in 1403 three Jews are 
killed in a viot, caused by the trial of a Jew who 
was put to death for having violated a Christian 
girl. The occupation of the Laibach Jews was 
chiefly money-lending, but they are also mentioned 
as merchants having an important trade with Italy, 
und as artisans, The Austrian law of 1244 was not 
valid in Carniola; and the legal status of the Jews 
was deüued by spechal charters granted to individ- 
wals by the rulers. They were permitted to hold 
real estate, and in crimival cases were placed on an 
equal footing with Christians, while in civil cases 
they were asa rule under the “ Judenrichter "of Mar- 
burg in Styria. As regards the payment of taxes 
tlıey formed one body (JÜDISCHHEIT) with their co- 
religionists of Styria and Carinthia; but they were 
also required to bear their share ju te city levy. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Styriaand Carin- 
thia (1496) did not. at first affeet those of Laibach, 
and in 1510 Emperor Maximilian decreed that they 
should be protected in their ancient privileges; but 
in 1513 he yielded to the demands of the eitizens, 
and probibited the Jews from engaging in mercantile 
pursuits. Finally, on Jan. 1, 1515, upon the peti- 
tion of the eitizens, they were expelled from Lai- 
bach. Oecasionally Tews seem to have been in the 
city after that time; for in 1672 Leopold I. addressed 
an edit to the governor in which he ordered that 
no Jew should be tolerated in the province. In 1762 
the governor desired to give the Tews permission to 
deal at wholesale in goods of domestie manufacture; 
but the merchauts’ gild objeeted. Joseph IT., how- 
ever, permitted them in 1783 to frequent the fairs. 
When, after the peace of Vienna (Oct. 14, 3809), 
Carmiola became part of the French province of 
Ilyria, Abraham Heimann of Memmelsdorf in 
Bavaria settled there and had to contend with the 
iMswill of the munieipal authorities, but was pro- 
teoted by the French governor. Immedintely after 
the reincorporation of the province into Austria 
through the peace of Paris (May 80, 1814), Heimann 
received an order of expulsion (Aug. 19); and al- 
thongh an imperial order of Dee. 6, 1817, restored 
his rights, he had contimmonsiy to fight the muniei- 
pal and provineial authorities, whn persecuted him 
constantly, until the events of 1848 secured him in 


bis rights. Subsequent reaction prevented for a 
loug time the settlement of other Jews in the eity; 
and it was not until the constitution of Dee. 21, 
1867, gave the Jews eivic equality that they again 
settled in Laibach. In a total population of 36,547 
there are now about 200 Jews, who, however, have 
not yet formed a religious community. 
BIBLIOGRAFHY : Scherer, Die Rechtsverhöltmisse der Juden 
in den Deutsch-Desterreickischen. Lündern, pp. 51438, 
1801, wbere the older. Iiterature is quoled, among 
ch Dimnitz, Die Juden in Krain, in Laihacher Zeitung, 
1866, is the most Important; for the highly interesting history 
EH, te a ann ‚Simon Heimann, In Alig. Zeit. des 
po. 
D. 


L’ALBENC. See Daurnis£,. 
LAMA, See Loans, ELxsar BEN Moses, 
LAMB IN SACRIFICE. See Sacrırıce. 


LAMBERT, MAYER: French Orientalist; 
born Dec. 23, 1868, at Metz; son of Elie Lambert, 
author of religious text-books, grandsen uf Chief 
Rabbi Lion Mayer Lambert of Metz, great-grandson 
of Chief Rabbi Aaron of Worms, aud descendant 
tbrough the last-named of Gershon Ulif Ashıkenazi 
and of Elijah Blin, rabbiand hazzan of Wormsin the 
sixteenth century, After finishing his studiesat the 
lyc&e of Metz, he attended the lectures of the Tal- 
mud Torah and tlıe Semiuuire Israölite of Paris, 
pursuing, at tle same time, evurses in Semitics at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He received his 
rabbi’s diploma in 1886. In 1887 he was appointed 
protessor of Arabic and Syrise at tle S6minaire, 
aud in 1899 he took charge of Hebrew at the Ecole 
Normale of the Alliuuce Israelite He taught He- 
brew at the Talmud Toralı, 1890-94, and subse- 
quently at te Seminaire, From 1888 to 1895 be was 
the collaborator of Joseph Derenbourg. In 1902 he 
was appointed leoturer of Hebrew and of Syriac at, 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

Lambert bas published the following works: 
“Elöments de Grammaire Hebraique ” (Paris, 1890); 
“Une Serie de Qer& Ketib” (t2. 1891); “ Commentaire 
sur le Livre de la Cröation par Saadia” (id. 1891); 
“Arabie Version and Commentary to Proverbs, by 
Saadia” (2. 1894), in collaboration with Joseph De- 
renbourg: “Premiers Elöments de Grammaire He- 
braique” (i. 1900); “ Glossuire H&breu-Frangais,” 
MS, 302 of the Bibliothöque Nationale, published by 
Lambert in collaboration with M. L. Brandin (1908), 
Of his numerous contributions to the “Revue des 
Esudes Juives,” the “Journal Asiatique.” the 
* Revue S&mitique,” ote., the following deserve par- 
ticular mention: “Obserrations sur la Theorie des 
Formes Nominales” (“Journal Asiatique,” 1890); 
“L’Accent Tonique en Höbreu” (“R. E. J.” 189%); 
“La Formation du Pluriel en Hebreu ” (@d.); “L’In- 
scriptiop d’Eryx” (* Revue Semitique,” 1999 
Var Conversif” (3.1895); “La Syntaxe de !'Imp 
ratif Höbreu ” (@d. 1897); *L'Article dans la Poesie 
Hebraique” (id. 1898); “De l’Accent en Arabe” 
(“Jour. Asiatique,” 1398); “Le Cantique de Moise” 
(R. E. J.” 1808); “Les Dates et les Ages dans Ia 
Bible” (rd. 190%). His contributions to “ La Grande 
Eneyelopedie” include the articles: “Langue He 
brafque,” “ Massore,” “Onkelos,” etc. In his arti- 
eies contributed to the * Univers Israelite” Lambert 
endeavors to show that Judaism must give up dog- 
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mati the eustoms and laws whieh are | tion was adopted by Onkelos and psendo-Jonathan. 


5 more stress 


cmtrary to modern idenls while layiag 


on religious instruction. 
=. AA, 
LLAMDEN, or LAMDAN (plural, Lamdanim): 

Late Hebrew expression fora man who is well in- 
formed in rabbinieul Mi ure, although vot a 
scholar ja the technical sense of the ern (“talmid 
hakam ?); it does notseem to have becu used before 
the eishteenth eentury. Exekiel Katzenellenbogen 
(1070-1749) deeided tlıat rabbinical scholars were ex- 
empt from paying taxes even though scholars theu 
were not scholars in the proper seuseof the word,“ for 
the law does not make a differenee between lam- 
dan and lamdan ”(Resp. “ Keneset Yehezke),” Ho- 
shen Mishpat, No. 95. p. 18a, Altona, 1732}. Jacob 
Emden (“Megillat Sefer,” p. 21, Warsaw, 1896) 
spenks ot Baer Kulhen (Berent Salomon), tie founder 
of the Klausin Hamburg, as 4 been somewhat 
of a scholar (*kezat lumdan,” te equivalent of the 
Tudieo-German "ein stückel landen”). Authorities 
of the sixteenth centwy, when they have to speak 
of the difference betweeu n scholar in the technienl 
seuse of the word aud a well-informed man, do not 
use the term *lamdan,” but say “zurba me-rabba- 
nan ” (sce Joshun Falk ha-Kohen ia “Sefer Me’irat 
“Evayim.” Hoshen Mishpat, 15, 4; Shabbethai ha- 
Kohen, 22. 1, 19, and Yorch De’ah, 244, 11). 


LAMECH (15 =“ vigorous youth”): 1. De- 
scondant of Cain (Gen. iv. 15-24). He Ind two 
wives, Adab aud Zillah, Adalı bore him two sons, 
Jabal (the father of suchas dwell in tents)and Jubal 
(the father of such as handle the harp aud organ) 
Zillah had one son (Tnbal-cain, justructor of tlose 
that wrought in brass and iron) and one daughter 
(uamed Naamahı), Lamech is especially remembered 
for the address to his two wives given in Gen. iv 
23-24. The general opinion of modern scholas is 
that this utterance isn glorifieation by Lamech of 
the weapons forged by his son Tubal-cain, while 
Wellhausen holds (“Die Composition res Fexa- 
teuchs,” p. 305) that it is simply a boastful outburst 
of the kind common ju Arabic literature. 

The Talmudists and the aueient Jewish commen- 
tators, interpreting the words pp® DPA (Gen. I 
15, *Cain shall expiate his crime after seven gencr- 
ations”), evolved the following legend: Lamech lost 
his siglit and had to be ted by his son Tubal-cı 
who was of the seveuth generation from Cain 
<eomıp. Gen. iv. 17-18). One day Tubal-cain saw i 
the distance something that he took for an animal; 
it was Cain, however, who had been killed by an 
arrow from Laimech’s bow. Whcu they found that 
it was Cain, Lamech in sorrow clapped his hands 


together, by which action heikiiied Tubal-caiu. His 
wives deserted Lim (Rashi, ad I0c.). According to 
Gen. R. 5, Lamech killed no one, but his wives 


vefused to assoeinte with him on the ground that 
the descendants of Cain would be destroyed after 
seven geuerutions. Lamech, however, allayed Hıcir 
fears, saying: “Have Tslain a man or a youth that 
my offspring should le destroyed? If Cam shall 
expiate his erime after seven generations, surely 
Tamech, who killed no one, shall expiate his sins 
after seventy-seren generations.” This interpreta- 


Tosephus (* Ant." 1.2, $2) suw in the word “sev- 
enty-seven * the number of Lamech’s sons. 

2. Descendant of Seth and father of Noah (Gen. 
v. 23-30), whom Lamech begut at the 
1; his life covered a period of 777 years. The 
coinchlence of the names * Lamech ” and * Enoch ” 
ja tlıe Cainite and Sethite genenlogies, as well as the 

äty between other vames in the two lists, Ina 
led modern scholars to suppose that these are two 
different recensions of the same list, 

*. 19 N. Ser. 
LAMED &: Twelfth letter of the Hebrew 
Alphabet; on its form see Aurmanen, 
iag of the name is wucertain. The letter isa hquid, 
pronounced like the English “1”; it interchanges 
wich the other liquid consonants and semivowels, 
and sometimes passes Into 1,7, 070. It Is some- 
inserted after the first radieal or adderl 10 the 
to Form ynadriliterals from teiliteruls. As a 
numeral it has, in Tate usage, the value of 80, 

m. I Br. 

LAMED-WAW: The thirty-six hidden saints 
called among Russian Jews Lamed-waw-uiks. 
The legend tlnt there are in every generation thirty- 
six secret saints, through whose piety the world ex- 
ists, is based upon ıhe followhug Passage in the Tal- 
mud: “Abaye has sald: “There are in the world 
not less than thirty-six righteous persons in eveny 
geueration upon whom the Shekinah rests; for it 
is written, “Happy are all they that wait for him” 
59]. The Inst word stands numerieally for thhty- 
sis'” (Saal. 976; Suk. 45a), The * Tilkkune Zohar” 
(eh. xxi.) goes still further, and, quoting Ilos. x, 2, 
“Their heart [036] is divided,” deduces from 0, 
which in represcnts sevedty-two, tut 
there are thirty-six saluts in Palestine and an equal 
auunber outside of tie Holy Land. 

Around these sayiugs clusters a whole series of 
legends celebratfug the Lamed-waw-niks. The lat- 
ter are representel as hiding their sanctity and ns 
not obtruding it forsbow. They usually follow the 
humble vocation of artisans, unrecognized by tlıe 
community, and denying their identity when it is 
accidentally discovered. In cases of extreme dan- 
ger to the Jewish community they come forward 
to avert it; but after their work is done, they retire 
to some place where they can agafn live undisturb- 
edly. This belief has been so universal ns to raise 
asuspicion against any mysterious personage that 
he isa Lamed-waw-nik. 

Wiener ju his “ Yicdish Literature” cites a chn 


acteristie legend of such a saint living at Umcow in 
the time of Moses Isserles. Disguiscd as Hayyin, 


a tailor, this sains frustrated a plan of the Polish 
king to extort a sum of money from the Jews, and 
by his secret powers forced the king 10 abandon it. 
The king’s minister who had concocted the scheme 
fled, and became converted to Juduisin. Legends 
concerning Lamed-waw-niks are connected also with 
Israel Bo’al Suem-Tob, Elijah Wilna, and other 
popular persouages. 
BinLioskar Wiener, Yiddish Liferature, pp. 36-38, New 
Kork, 2:00 Herahen. 4, Zulmudie Mteeellany. p; 18, Lou 
don, 1890: Adat Zaddikim, Lemberg, 1805; Aliıyol Ein 


yah “2, Wilua, 1880. 
nun AS. W. 
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LAMEGO: Gity in Portugal. Its Jewry was 
formerly situnted iv the Cruz da Pedra street, the 
present Rua Nova. Lamego was the meetiug-place 
of many rich secret Jews or Neo-Christiaus, who 
were bitterly hate by (he Christian population of 
the eity, One of tlıe most active representatives of 
the Portuguese Maranos in the sıruggle against 
the insrouetion of the Inquisition was Jacone da 
Fonseen of Lamego. B 

The establishiment of a tribunal of the Holy Oifice 
in the eity (1542) was hailed with rejoieings by the 
Christian population. In the program of the ceie- 
bration of (he opening of the tribunal, which con- 
sisted of doggerel and which was displayed at all 
the public places in the eity, the richest and most 
distinguished_ of the Maranos were divided into two 
groups, musieiuns and dancers, aud carientured. 
The pauie among tlıcse seeret ‚Jews was so great 
that most of them fiel to Tras-os-Montes, where 
many were seized by the builifls, and led back to 
Lamego. The tribunal of Lamego was in existence 
dor about six ycnıs, 

Bonuipengenv Kayserling, Gosch. der Juden in Portugal, 
u a.K 
LÄMEL, SIMON EDLER VON: Austrian 

merclant; born at Tuschkau near Pilsen, Bohemia, 

Aug. 28, 1706; diedat Vienna April 18, 1845. Early 

bereft of his fauhıer, he quickly developed au incli- 

nation for mercantile pursuits, so that, when only 
twenty-one yarıs of age, ha established a wholesule 
house in Piagne which soon muked among the 

most important in thecountry, He encouraged im- 

provements iu (he ralsing of sheep, and also intro- 

Auged new methods in the cardiug and manufac- 

turingof wool. Prompted by teelingsof patriotism, 

he rendered his country valuable services, especially 
during tie Napoleonie war. Thus, in 1801 he pur- 
elnsed all the maguzines containing salt, flour, and 
wheat which had been captured by the French, und 
in 1805 he bought all the artillery pieces taken by 

the encny, thereby saving Austria more than 8,000,- 

000 gulden, In 1809 he negotinted the purchase of 

450 tons of biscuit for military provisious, declining 

to accept. any profits or commission. Lümel gave 

furtlier evidence of his ddevotion to his emperor and 
his country by lending the government large sums of 
money. In order tofacilitate the wilhdrawal of the 

French troops from Vienna he in 1809 lent to tlıe 


state his ontire fortune. 
In view of his reeognizel services he requested 
permission t0 purchase a house in Vienna, but on 


March 17, 1811, the emperor deelined to grant this 
petition. Tn the same year, however, Lämel was 
elevated {0 the herediwry vobility, and he nnd his 
children were given permission to resile in Vienna, 
in which eity Tews were as that time hardly toler- 
ated. In 1813 Field-Marslal Prince Sehwarzeuberg 
appofuted Lümel commissary of the army, relieving 
him from quartering soldicrs. 

Saxony as well as Austria profited by Limel's 
: anıl several autograph letters from the 
g5 of the former conmtry assured him of their 
esteem. His endenvors were the cause, at least in- 
dircet]y, of the abolition of tlie body-tax (“ Leibzoll ”) 
in Saxony. 


Länel was ever active in his efforts to ameliernte 
the sud condition of Ins coreligionists. In 1817 
ie suceeeded in having the taxcs of the Bohemian 
Jews reduced, and was assurerl at the same time that 
ey would shortiy beabolished altogether. Be did 
nor scek to escape this taxation himself, even when 
hereimovedl to Vienna. A few years before hisdenth 
he endenvorel 10 bring about lie abelition of the 
medieval Jew' 

Lämel’s danghter, Elise Herz, founded in his 
memory a school at Jerusalem, which is known as 
tie * Simon Exller von Lämel’s Stiftung. 


BinLiogranıy: ‚Tüdischer Plutaren, 1. 118, Vienna, 1848; 
WOlf, Grsch. der Juden in Wien, p. 100. ir. Bü} Li Ar 
Frankı, Nach Jerusalem, 1. 1 et su, Leipsic, 185 


s. M.K, 


LAMENTATIONS.—Biblical Data :. In the 
manuscripis and printed copies of the Old Testament, 
the book is called, after its initial word, “Ekah”; 
in the Talmad and among the Rabbis, after its con- 
tents, “Kinot” (comp. especially B. B. 1i8). The 
Greek and Latin translations of the Old Testament, 
as wellas he Cimrch Fatlıers, call it Ypnraı, or Opfvne 
"Irpspfov, or * Threni.” 

Tire äve pocms deal with the destruction of Jeru- 
sulem (386 1.c.), deseribing how city and country, 
pulace and Temple, king and people, suflered under 
the terrible cutastrophe. The severm) poems have 
markedly different churacteristies, The first sbows 
an almost utter lack of consecutive thought. Al- 
though it may be divided into two distinct sections 
—vorses 1-11b, io which the poet speaks, and 11c- 
22. in which the city continues—the sections them- 


selves present no logical development of thought. 

lıe (heime of the entire song is the distress of the 
city (which is personified) and of her children and iu- 
habitants, and tbe haughtiness of the victors. Thus 
verses Let soq, deal, in obvious imitation of Isa. 1. 21, 
wirlı the misfortunes of Jerusalem; verse 5, with (he 
arrogance of Ihe Ubaldeans; verses 6-9, again, wirh 
Uıe misery of the inhabitants: verse 10, with the 
proud vierors. Verses 12-16. 0f the second section 
are especially remarkable for their series of detached 
images tepresenting Jerusalem’ssufferings; viz., tlıe 
rain of fire, the not, the yokc, the trending in the 
wine-press, ctc. From a theological point of view, 
the strong sense of sin (verses 5, 8, 14, 18. 1), as well 
the wish that God may punish the euemy (verse 
22), is notewortlı, 

The second poem, ch. ii. (eomp. Jer. xiv. 15-18), 
isremarkable for its metlodical arraugement. After 
the theme—the destruction of Jerusulem—has been 
announcerl in verse 1, it istreated first Ju its politicul 
aspect (2-5) and then from its religious side (6-7). 
Verse $ is the beginning of a new section, also in 
two parıs: (#)$-Da, dealtug wirh the fate of theecity; 
and (2) 9b-12, with that of her inhabitants. Verse 
13 introdneesa parenctie portion: the false prophets 
are mostly to Llame (14-17): therefore the exhorta- 
tion to ery unto the Lord (18-19) aud the fulfilment 
of the exhortarion (20-: 

The third poem, cl. fü, has a character of its 
own, beinga psalm, somewhat similar to Ps. Ixxxvifi 
Here, to0, the question ariscs as to whether the 
speaker is ane person—perhaps Jeremiah (comp. 
K. Budde in Marti's “Kurzer Handeommentar.” 
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92 ci seg.)—or the community (comp. R. 
Smend in Stade’s “ Zeitschrift,” viüi. 62, note3). The 
Jatter opinion is preferuble in view of the contents. 

‚ Verses 1-18 deal with the deep affliction in conse- 
quence of which the speaker is withent peace and 
without hope, and therefore hie eries to God (19er 
sg). The following section (21-47) is most impor- 
tant from a religious point of view; for, aecording to 
it, God’smerey is renewed every morning, and there- 
fore man may hope even in sorrow, which is only 
adivine means of discipline. If God has aftlieted 
any one, He will also show pity, according to the 
abundance of His merey. Hence, he who is aflicted 
must not deem himself abandoned by God, but 
should consider whetber he has not deserved his 
triais becnuse of sins. The result of this retlection 
is an adnıission of sin by the community (verse 47). 
This is followeil by another deseriptfou of the afliic- 
tions of the community (43-55). The song ends 
with & prayer: “Help ine aud avenge me on my 
enemies” (50-06). 

The fourtli poem, ch. iv., is similar to the second 
as regards its syimnetrical arrangement and its 
eontents. Verses 1-11 deal with the 

Fourth  atiliction of the * bene Ziyyon "and the 
and Fifth “Nezirim”— with tlie fanıine as the 
Poems. greatest terror of the siege. God hus 
poured out all His anger upon the un- 

happy eity, which suffers because of tlıo sins of its 
lenders, the priests and prophets (13-16), the king 
and his conneil (17-20). The hıst two verses (2 
22) contain u thrent of punishment against Edom. 
Since ancient times the ffth poem, ch. v., has 
riglitly Deen called a pıayer. Verse 1 addresses 
God with the words “Behold our reproach ”; this 
reproach is deseribed with but little eoherence in 
yerses 9-18, which are followed by a second appeni 
to God (19-22): “ Renew onr days as of olı 
<a) Biblical and Pre-Tahnı 

The book givesno information as to itsauthor. 

earliest mention of it is found in II Chron. x 

25: “And Jeromiah Iamented for Josieh; andall ine 

Singing men and the singing women spake of Josiah 

in their lamentations to this day, aud tnade them au 

ordinance in Tsrael: and, behold, they are written 
in the lumentations.” The chronicler therefore re- 
gards Jeremiah as the author of lamentations on 

Josiah; and it is not improbable that he saw them 

in the Book of Lamentations, in view of punsuges 

like il. 6 and iv. 20. Josephus (“Ant.” x.3,81) 

has transmitted this tradition: “But all the people 

monraerl greauly for hin [Josiah], lamenting and 
grieving on kis account for many days: and Jere- 
minh tbe prophet composed an elegy tolnment him, 
which is extant till this time also.” This tradition 
bas found a place in the Talmud as well as in the 

Greek 

plainly cited by Jerome, who says, on Zech. si. IL: 

“Super quo fJosia] Jamentutiones seripsit Jeremias, 

que leguntur in ecelesia et seripsisse eum Parali- 

pomenon testatur liber,” 
no a. Lö. 
«b) In Rabbinical Literature: The rabbinical au- 
thorities vegard Lamentations as having been weit- 
ten by Jeremiah (B. B. 154) 


Data : 
ne 


. alphabet 


translation of the Old Testament, uud is | 


it is one ofthe tlree | 
*Ketubim Kelaunim” (Ber. 57b), and is variously | 


designated as * Kinot.” “Megillat Kinot,” *Ekah,” 

aud “Megillat Ekah” (Ber. 55b; B. B. löa; Lam. 

Ri, 1,07 KORK TON PN: comp. L. Blau [“ Zur 

Einleitung iu die Heilige Schrift,” p. 38, note 3, 

Budapest, 1894], who questions the last two titles). 

And he who reads it utters Erst tbe benerliction ““Al 

Mikra Megillah” (Soferim xiv. %; comp. ed. Mül- 

ler, p. 188). Ekah was written immediately after 

Ihe destruction of the First Temple and of the city 

of Jerusalem (Lam. R. i. 1), though R. Judah is of 

the opinion that it was composed during the reigu 

0 Jehoiakim, after the ürst deportation (1%.). 

The alphabetical construction of the poems fur- 
nished suggestions of an ethical nature to the Rab- 
bis. Theseven alphabets (ch, v. was also considered 
al as ib nuinders Owenly-two verses) recall 
s committed by Israel (id. Introduc- 
"This forın also indicates that Israel vio- 
lated the Law Tromaluf (N) to taw (N; 2d. 21), 
i.e., from beginning toend. The letter pe (6) was 
placed before 'ayin, because Israel spake with 
the mouth (nd) what the eye (*‘ayin”) had not seen 
(Lam. R.ii.20). The influence ot the Inmentations 
in bringing Israel to repentance was greater than 
that of all tlie otlier prophecies of Jeremiah (Law. 
R. ix. 26). See ulso JEREMIAN IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. 

Rıpniogkarıny: Fürst, Der Kanon des A. T. Loipsie, 1868. 
De E.G. H. 
(6) Critical View: Since the tiadition of the Jere- 

minuie autliorship was currentas early as (he Linie 

of tliechronicler, it is doubtless an aucient one, hut 
no reference is made to it in auy of the songs 
themselves, There are, on the contrary, weighty 
teasons against aseribing theauthorehip to Jeroniluh: 
(1) The position of the book among the * Ketubim” in 
the Hebrew canon ; for though the Alexandrian canon 
places it besice tlıe Book of Jeremialı, this juxtapo- 
sition did not obtain originally, since thetwo banks 
were translated by different wiiters. (2) Thestyle of 
the songs, i.e. (4) their auguage and (6) their poet- 
icnl form. («)’ Their language: tlis has been exhaust- 
ively examined by Löhr in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” 

xiv. let seq., and it shows that ii, aud iv. were 

dawn undoubtedly from Ezek., and i. und v. prob- 

ably from Deutcro-Isuinh. (6) Their poetical form: 


tbe seven 
tion, xxvüi. 


{ this does not refer to Ihe elegiae verse (which Budde 


enlled the “ Kinah-verse ”) of te first Tom songs—a 
versc-torm which since the time of Amos is fouwelin 
all the propbetie Üiterature-—but to the so-called 
acrostie form: that is, in ch. „and iv. each suc- 
ewssive verse begins with n successive letter of the 
alphabet; in ch. il. three verses are devoted to ench 
letter; anıl he fifth song eontainsat least twenty-t 
verses, corresponding t0 the uumber of letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet. This artifciol amangement is 
scarcely ever fonnd in the Old Testament except 
in Iate Psahms and in the Yater literature, like Prov. 
xsxi. and Nahum i. 3, The deeisive argument 
against the hypothesis of the Jeremianie autlıor- 
ship is found in the contents of some of tIie pas- 
sages. For example, ii. 9 states that at that time 
the prophets bad ne vision from the Lord; iv. 17 
refers to the reliance on help from Egypt: iv. 20, to 
the loyalty to ıhıe king; v. ” states that Israel suf- 
feredl innocently for the sius of the fathers. 
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Indeed, itis higbly improbable that Lamentations 
was composed by any one man, for the following 
rensons: (1) One writer would hardly have treated 
the same theme five different times; (2) the diversi- 
ed charaeter of the several songs, as shown above, 
is an argument against the assumption, as is also 
the difference in the acrostie arrangement; for 
ch. i. the Y precedes the 9, while it follows in üi.- 
iv. In view of the characteristics mentioned above, 
ji. and iv. may be regarded as belonging together; 
the first dwelling more on the fule of the eily, 
the second more on that of the inbabitants, and 
both rising to a 
higher poetic level 
than the remaining 
songs of the book. 
Ch. i. and v, might 
also be classed to- 
gether, while ill. 
oecupies an exeep- 
tional position, and 
may have been 
added in order to 
render the whole 
collection ndaptable 
to religious pur- 
poses. In Inter 
times, tbe book was 
read on the Nintl 
ol Ab, in memory 
of the destruction 
of the Solomonic 
and Herodian 
'Temples; and the 
custom may have 
originatedevondur- 
ing the time of Ze- 
rabbabel’s Temple. 

The time and 
place of the compo- 
sition of the book 
are matters of con- 
jecture. Ch. ii.and 
iv. may have been 
written a decade 
after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; 
i. and v., perhaps 
toward the end of 
the Exile; and iü. 
seems to be of still 
later origin. Argu- 
ments scom to be in 
tavor of Babylon es the place of origin of the book. 


Bipograrny; H. Ewald, Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, 2a 
ed, 1806, pp. 321 et & enius, In Kurzgefasstes Ero- 
getischen Handbuch, 1855: Nägelsbach, Keil, Payne-Smith, 

1, and Plnmpire at the end of Iheir commmentaries on 
R. Smith, Laimentations, ju Eneye. Brit, In 
ed,; 5. Oektli raek and Zoeckler's Kurzgefusster Kom- 

iuontar, ee; M, Löhr, Die Ktagelieder Jeremta's, 1891; 

idem, in Nowack's Handiommentar zum Allen Testament, 

18938. Mioechi, Le Lamentaztont di Geremta, Rome, 

1807; Driver, Introduction to the, Literature of ine Od 

Testament, pp. 40 et seq., New York, 10%; Rinleitumen 

to Lamentations (Klagelieder) by Cornill, Baudissin, König, 

Wellbnusen-Bleck; Budde, Kragelieder, in K. A. C. 1898. 

2.6. M. Lö. 


LÄMMLEIN. See Leuumein, ASiTER. 
LAMP OF JUDAISM. Sco Prriopicars, 


Perpetual Lamp. 
(rom Ihe syuagogne at Kousguc, Koglaml) 


LAMP, PERPETUAL (Ton =); In syna- 
gogues a perpetual light is maintained in a lamp 
which eopsiets generally of a glass vessel containing 
a wick burning in olive-oil; tbis is held in an orma- 
mental metal receptacle suspended from the ceiling 
in front of the “Holy Ark,” or “ Aron ha-Kodesh,” 
justas the candlestick (* menorah”) in the Tabernacle 
änd Temple had its place before the Ark of the 
Covenant (see Jzw. Excve. ii. 109, illustrations). 

The institution of the perpetwal Night descended 
from the Temple (comp. Ex. xxvüi. 20; Lev. xxiv. 
2) to the Synagogue as the “lesser Temple” (“ mik- 

dnslı me’a”; Meg. 
29a). The perpetuat 
lightin the Temple, 
which is mentioned 
by classical writers 
{pseudo-Hecatreus, 
in Josephus, * Con- 
tra Ap.” i. 22; Dio- 
dorus Sieulus, 
xsxiv. 1), isusually 
referred to in tbe 
Talmud as the 
“western hebt” 
(“ner ha-maara- 
bi”), it being the 
lamp upon the een- 
tral shaft of the can- 
alestick. The 
general tradition is 
that this lamp was 
never allowed to 
go out, while the 
other six lamps 
burmed only during 
tie night (Tumid 
vi.1; Men. S6b, 8b; 
comp. “Yad,” Bet 
ha-Behirah, iii. 
11, aud Temidin, 


. 10-18); accord- 
ing to Josephus, 
“Ant.” ii. 9, 88, 
three lights burned 


the Temple; 
again, Tamid 
wonld imply a tra« 
divlon of bwo lights 
burning  perpetu- 
ally. The ighting 
of the perperunl 
hunp and the placing of the serolls of the Law in 
the Ark are the principal ceremonies in the dedica- 
tion of a synagogne. 

“he Rabbis iuterpret the perpetual iamp as the 
symibol of Go@’s presence in Israel (Shab. 2%); or 
as representing the spiritual Jight which went forth 
from the sauctuary (Ex. R. D); or as the 
symbol of God's Law, which Israel is t0 keep alive 
in the world (Ex. R. xxxvi.2; Lev. R. xaxi. 4). 
According to Biblical eonception, tlıe light is a Dg- 
ure of happiness and prosperity, even of Jife itself 
I Kings xi. 86: Ps. xvii. 9 [A. V. 28]; Prov. xx. 
27, xsiv. 20: Job x 
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BiRLIoGmArus: 
Clin Tempat, 
Glogisehe Quartnisch 


Ixen, Trartatus Talmudis de Cult Quo. 
D-78107 or sun: Krüger, iu Pic“ 
1. Pi HS CE seg. 


LMG0. 
Lamp, SABBATH: Special Jump or chande- 
lier uscıl in Jewish househoklson Sabbath eve. The 
tigbting of a special amp on Sabbath eve, reganled 
a religious duty, is of early pharisnie origin (seo 
Sapnarır). The early tanuum speak of it asa well. 

known justitution (Shab. ii.), 
and their discussions turn only 
on the minor detuils eunnecrel 
with it, as the kind of wick or 
oil to be employed, The later 
rabbis differed in their opin- 
jous as to whether the lighting 
of (le Sabbath lamp was an 
obligation (*hobalı ”) ora mer- 
itorfous act (* migwalı”; Shah, 
250 and Tos. id. s.0. “ Hadia- 
kah”; comp. Shah. 236). Con- 
sidered as an obligatiou, it is 
especially ineumbent upon the 
housewife, and the nezlect of 
it entails heuvenly punishnient 
(Shab. ii. 6) It there is no 
woman in the house, theobliga- 
tion rests upon the man (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Oral Hayyim, 268, 
6). The blessing pronouneed 
at the Fighting of the Sabbath 
lamp is? *Blessel art Thou 
. who hast sancritied us 
will Thy conunandments and 
enjotued usto light the Sabbarlı 
lamp” (Shah. 5b; Tos. &d. sr. 
“ Hobah?; *Seder Rt, Amrum" 
[et Warsaw, on, 1.24; Bi 
Hayyim, 268, Be’er Hi 
and loe.). Pions women Tec 
a mayer (“tehinnah ”} for te 
health and prosperity of their 
families before and after the 
blessing. 

The wick used for te Sub- 
batlı amp shonld be ot such 
material as Nax, 


Materials. linen, or &otten, 
hub not of hair 
or wool, or similar materials. 


The oil shoukl be ofa kind that 
will easily feed the wick; 
or fut should not 
; neither should tesia 
n?), wbich emits an ill 

r (hab. 20b, Mb). Nor is 
m ana. to use balsam 
”), wich produces n 
sweet odor, lest some one make use of it while it 
is burning and thus tender the supply inadequate, 
au ach that would make him guilty of quenching 
a Kght on Sabbath (#2. 256). AN other kinds of oil 
may be used, although olive-oil is tle kind most 
recommencherl (Oralı im, 264, 6; “Sefer Ha- 
sidim,” cd. Wistinerzki, ° 623, and note). Candies 
mude of piteh, wax, or fat are also permitted (Orah 
Hayyim, 204, 7. 


Perperuat Lamp, 
(U5 the powaction «f Maurice Herrmann, New York) 


There is no provision made in the Talmud witl 
regarıl to the mumber of lights, Later authorities 
mention the enstom of lighting two lights, one for 
each of the terms “Zukor” and *Shamor,” with 
which tie two versins--Ex. xx. Sand Deut, v. 12 
—of the Sabbath commandment respeclively begin 
(Kol Bo, 31; Orah Hayyim, 283, 1). Thd soven- 
branched Sabbath lanıy Is of later origin, and has 
its source in the sanctity n 
tachedl to the vumber seven: 
by tle enbalists (Be’er Heteb 


Number of 203, 
Lights. Adam; 


Hayye 
Shah. v, 

13). Some homes 
iu medieval Jewiy hada Lang- 
ing chandelier that was user 


only on Sabbath eve. The 
proverb “When the lamp is 
lowered al} sorrows are Hed” 
husitsorigin in the lowering of 
the chaudelier, usually ot eight 
biunehes, on Sabbath eve (Ber- 
liner, * Aus dem Innern Leben 
der Deutschen Juden im Mit- 
telalter,” ch, iüi,, Hebraw eıl., 
Warsaw, 1900; comp. Abru- 
hans, “Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages,” p. 15%. 

The Subbatlı lunp should be 
igbteil before sunset ou Fri- 
day, In ancient tines six 
blasts were blowu with a trum- 
pet by the public herald, tlıc 
third blast indicating the time 
for Neghting the Sabbath Lump 
(Slıab. 35b; Josephus, “B. 1.” 
iv. 9. end). Accortling to some 
authonities the Sabbath enters 
with the kiudlivg of the liglts; 
hence tle enstom that the 
wonmu who lights ti kump 
dous no work üfterward (Oral 
Mayyim, 268, 10, Isserles’ 
loss), The prevalent custom 
{0 kindte the Iights and then 
say the biessing while holding, 
te hands before rem (ib. 208, 
3, Isserles’ gl Fried- 
on,” p. 
London, 1900). 


ing their teacher Anan, pro- 
hibited all Ihrhts on the Sab- 
bath, Interpreting the pasınge 
“Ye shall kindle no Dre... 
on the Sabbath day” (Ex. 
3) to forbid not only the aet of kindiing, but 

so the presence of a light in the house, They re- 
garded it as a duty {0 extinguich even a light left 
burning by mistake (Fürst, “Gesch. des Karttert.” 
it. 10 and notes 58, 54, Leipsic, 1803; comp. “Sefer 
Hasidin,” $ 1147, ed. Warsuw, 190). The Inter 
Karaites, however, light candles on Salbath ev 
eubauer, “Gesch. des Karüert,” Hebr. supple 
ment, ch. iti., Leipsie, 1860). 
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LAMP, THE SEVEN-BRANCHED. See 
CaxbLesrick; MERoRAIT. 

LAMPON (Greck, Adpron): Enemy of the Jews; 
‘ed io the Örst century at Alexanılı During the 
an of Caligula an outbrenk against the Jews or- 
eurred at Alexandria in the year 38, which Flacens, 
then governor of Egypt, made no attempt to check. 


W 


Perpetun: Lamp. 
(Beoin the syaagogne at Strasburg.) 


FPlilo (“In Flaccum,” $ 4) desiguates as the ri 

leaders (rapıyorö24des) two eitizeus of Alexandria, 

Isidorus aud Lampon, who for their complicity iu 

the viot were exeoutel under Claudius (id. &S 12, 

17). The proceedings in tlıeense before the emperor 

at Rome are extant in two papyrus fragments, sun- 

plementiug each other, one at Berliu and the other 
in the museum of Gizeh. 

The passage u which Lampon tries to justify 
himself is found in the Gizeh papyrus, which breaks 
ofl at the point where the emperor commands that 
Isidorus and Lampon be led away to death, That 
tleir execution really took place appears certaiu 
from a papyrus found at Oxyrhynehus, acconling 
to which a certain Appianus, in defendivg bimselt 
before one of the Antonine emporors, refers to the 
martyrdom of Isidorus and Lampon. 

Bibuionnapııy; 
100, sus. & 
The Ory ram 
Grit Gesch, ir eil., ii. 
5. 

@. 

LAMPRONTI, ISAAC B. SAMUEL;: Italin 
rabbi and plysieian; born Feb. 3, 1679, at Ferrara; 
died Nov. 16, 1756. His grent-grandfather, Sannel 
Lampronti, emigrateil from Constaytinople to Fer- 
rum iu the sixteenth century. His father, a mah of 
wealth, died when I as six years of a 
Isaac was sent to school in his eightl year, his 
tenchers being Shabbethai Ellanan Recanati and S. 
E. Sanguineti; in his fourteenth year he went to 
Lugo, to the school of R. Manoah Provengal; 
thenee he went to Padua to study medlieine, atteud- 
ing at the same time lectureson philosophy. There 
he enjoyed espeeiully the intercourse and iustructiou 
of the physician R, Isane CaxTarızt. On com- 
pleting his medical studies he was employed as 
teacher for a time in various Italian cities, and on 
his retumm to ls native city the yeshibah conferred 


upon him the titleof “haber.” Shortly afterward he 
went to Mautua to complete his rabbinical studies 
under R. Judalı Brial and R. Joseph Cases, who 
also was a physielau. Lampronti entered into cspe- 
eially close relations with R, Tadalı, whom he ire- 
quentiy mentionsin hisgreat work. When Mantun 
was threatened with war, in 1701, Lampronti, fol- 
lowing the wishes of his family, returned to Fe 
yara, where he established himself as Physicitn und 
teacher, deivering lectures for adults iu his house 
both on week-days and ou tlıe Sabbath, 

In 1709 Lumpronti was appointed teacher at the 
Italian Talmud Torahı, receiving a monthly salary 
of tweive seudi (=S11.84) in retumn for devoling 
the larger part of his day 10 teaching chiefly He- 
brew gramar, arithmetie, and Italian. Lampronti 
gave his pupils his own homilies on the weekly 
sections, composed in Italian, for practise in traus- 
latiug iuto Hebrew. He also set some of his pupils 
to copy from the sources material which he needed 
for the eneyelopedic work lie lad undertaken. The 
irectors of the commumity, who thonght this inter- 
Tered with his Antiesas teucher, forbade him, in Oct., 

1725, to keep the material for his work 

Activity as in the schonlhouse. When tie Span- 
Teacher. isb Talmud Torah was discoutinned, 
in 1729, tlıe pupils of this school also 

Pnssed into the hands of Lampronti. Tius he be- 
eane the tencher of most of themembers of the com- 
mupity, and long after is deatl it was said in the 
community of Ferrara, “All the learning found 
among us is derival from the mouth of our father 


Isaac.” In addition to hisdutiesas teacher he filled 
the position of preucher, from 1704, in the Sephar- 
dic community, aud, beginning with 1717, in. the 
Italian synagogue. His sormoos, which were very 
popular, have not becu preserred, He meutions 
one of them, on truth and wmntruth, in tuferring to 
his “Sefer ha-Derushim Shelli” in an article of his 
“Pahad Yizkak” (letter p, article Dis 5 Anm 
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Mb). is funeral oration (* Darke Shalom”) on 
Samson Morpurwo he mentions in his approbation 
in the hatter’s responsa “Shemesh Zelakalı.” His 
une is conneeted with au Ark of the Law in tie 


Sabbath Lamp. 
(Un the pomussion u ins, Alesamler Kobut, New York) 


Sephardie synagogae at Ferrara, placed there by 
him in 1710, ut his own cost. 

fa 1718 Lampronti was appointed a fult meınber 
of therabbinieat college. Missignaturens the latest 
member, following those of Mordecai Zahalon, Shab 
beihai Eihanan Recanati, and Samuel Baruch Borghi, 
is found in a responsum of the yeshibah of Ferrara 
of te year 1727, which he quotes (letter 2. D. 204). 

In 1738 he was elected rabbi of the Spanish sy 
gogne in place of his former teacher, Recauati: 
and ufter the death o£ Mordeeai Zahalorı he became 
president of the yeshibah (1749), and began imme- 
diately the printing of his great. work {see below). 
le had then reached the age of seventy. an still 


; . 5 B . 
had eight years of life before him, durivg which he 


taught continuonsly, although he hatl to be taken 
to the school by his pupfls on aceount of an ailment 
of his feet. Notwithstanding kis other occupations 
be continued to practise medieine, vistting his pa- 

tients early in tie morning, because, 
Activity as ashesaid, Ihe plıysichau has a surer eye 
Physicien. and can judge better of tlıe sinte of 

his patient after te night's rest. He 
had a great reputation as physieian, aud his contem- 
poraries generally adıled to his name ihe epithet 
“the famous physician.” He corrcsponded on med- 
ical subjeets with his teacher Isane Cuntarhi, and 
he drew upon his melical kuowledge in.many pas- 
sages of his work. He died deeply mourned by the 
community and hisnumerouspupiis. Nostone was 
erected on his grave, for half a year before his denth 
tlie tombstones of the Jowish eometery of Ferrara 
had been destroyed at the instigation of the clurgy 
(Ferrara belonged to (he Pontidca! States), and tie 
Jews were at the same time forbidien to plnco 
stones on the gmves of their dend. More ihaıı a 
century ‚ Ferrara puhlicly honored the memory 
of Tampronti; on April 19, 1872, a stone tublet, for 
which Jews and Christinus had contributed, was 
placel on the house in which he had lived; it beurs 


1 
j 
j 
\ 
| 


Sabbarh Lamp. 
(in (he posension OH, Frauberger, Ernnkfortonhe-Nain) 

the following inseription: “Abitd in questa casa 
Tsaceo Lampronti, nato nel MDCLXXIX., morto nel 
MDCCLVI. Medico Teologo tra i dotti celebratis- 
simo. Onord la patria. Riverenti alla scienza al- 
cuni eittadin! posero MDCCOLXKIL.” 

Lampronti’s Jife-work was Lis famous rabbinical 
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eneyclopedia “Pahad X 
Gen. xxxi. 42), the mat 
to collect as carly as hi 


ak” (name derived from 
1 for which hie had begun 
student days 


His _ at Mantun, and on which he worked 
“Pahed during his whole life. When he de- 
Yizhak.” cided, in his old age, to publisl this 


great work, he traveled together with 
his pupil Jacob Saraval, as the Jatter says in the 
preface of (he correctors (Saravul and Simbah Calli- 
par), through 


of vol. ii. (1758) contains the letters 2 (fol. 1-75) and 
3 (fol. 76-105). The second part of vol. il. appeared 
Torty yeurs after the author’s death (1796); it con- 
taios tbe Jetters n (fol. 1-49), Y (fol. 50-60), 7 (fol. 
67-77), 7, beginning (78-110). Vol. iii. appcared in 
tlie same ycar; it contains: m, end (fol. 1-61), & (fol. 
63-93). These volumes were printed at the press of 
Isaac Foa (formerly Bragadint) at Veniee. Two 
other volumes appeared’ in 1818 (vol. iv., Reggio) 

and 1840(vol.v., 


Ihe Italian eities 
in order to se- 
eure the appro- 
bations (* baska- 
moL”) of the 
rabbinieal au 
thorities of Ltaly 
Tor tlie work, 
Tlie collection of 
these approbu- 
tions, which 
were given in 
1749 and 1750, 
isacurious mon- 
umens of the 
Jewish scholars 
ofnortbern Italy 
in theeighteenth 
century; ib in- 
cludes  sonnets 
and poems in 
other forms in 
honor of Lam- 
prouti. Thefol- 
lowing cities are 
represented by 
their yeshibnhs 
or rabbis: Ven- 
ice, _Leghorn, 
Reggio, Vorona, 
Ancona, Padua, 
Mautua, Cnsale 
Monferrato, Mo- 
dena, Turin, 
Florence, Alcs- 
sandria della 
Paglia, Pesaro, 
Finale, Lugo, 
Rovigo. In the 
second volume 
are added Ihe 
approbutions of 
R. Malachi  b. 
Jacob Kohn of 
Leghor, author 


7 Legbom); vol, 
iv. contains the 
letters \ (fol. 
1-49), >, (fol. 
412-108); 5 (spe- 
eially paged, 
1-28); vol. v. 
contains the let- 
I tern (241 fols.). 
This last-named 
volume contains 
additions to the 
text by Abra- 
ham Baruch Pi- 
perno, under the 
title “ Zekor le- 
Abraham.” In 
1845 the auto- 
graph manu- 
| seript of the 
entire work was 
acquired by the 
Bibliotböque 
Nationale of 
Paris, in 1%0 
volumes, 68 0f 
which corre- 
sponded with 
the parts that 
i bad so für ap- 
| peareil. ThePar- 

is manuscript 
also contains the 
author’s Italian 
correspondence, 
wbich was not 
ineluded in the 
edition (see Cut. 
Hebr. MSS. Bib- 
liothöque Natio- 
nale. p. 61. Nos. 
459-570. The 
society Mekize 
Nirdanim, on 
its foundation, 
took as oue of 


of the "Yad 
Mul'uki," and of 
threePalestinian 
scholurs stop- 
pingat Ferrara, The work wasplanned to fllsix vol- 
ums, as recorded in the printing permit of the Jow- 
ish communal directorate of Venice. But only the 
first volume and Ihe first half of the second volume 
appeared during theauthor’s lifetime. Vol. i. (1750) 
contains in two specially paged sections fof 124 and 
76 folios respeetively) the letter x; tbe first part 


‚Sabbath Lamp and Holder, 
(fa the U... Natlocal Mueran, Wathfogten, D.C.) 


its first tasksthe 
publication of 
those portionsof 
Lampronti’s work which Lad not yet been printed, 
The ürst to appear (im octavo instead of folio, the 
size of the previous volumes) were the letters 3 
(1864; 100 fols.), d (1866; 196 fols.), 9 (1868; 173 
fols.), @ (1871; 74 fols.), and Yand Ast half of p 
(1874; 200 fols.), The work was continued ten 
years later by the reorgauized society Mekize Nir- 


Lampronti 
Ländzy 
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damim; during 1835-87 appeared the remainder of 
the letter p, and Ihe letters 4 (148 fols.), & (818 
fols.), and n (183 fols.). Thus the publication of 
the work was completed 127 years after the appear- 
ance of the first volume, 
Lampronti’s work is an alphabetically arranged 
weyelopeilin tothe Talmıland Talmudic hterature. 
In the ceusor's permit, date June, 
the first volume, it is des 
wale in Lingua Ebraica,” adesignation which proba- 
biy originated witle the author, Asa matter of fact 
Lamprout’s eueyelopedia deals ehietly 
Halakah, the mateı for the articles 
from the entire halakie Iiterature down to the latest 
zesponsa, which he had, iu part, in mannseript. He 
devotes much space to discussing questions of ritual 
law, as found in the responsn of con- 
Character tenpon Italian rabbis. On some 
ofthe questions he gives tlıe entire come- 
Work.  spondenee. ason fols. Al-12a, 314-371, 
46-508, 40-760, 70c-S0b, 102b-107a, 
in the first volmme. The arrangement is a char. 
acteristic feature of the work. Single words are 
used occasionally as headings for his articles, but 
more freqnently Ic uses entire sentences, either as 


-he found them in ıhe souzees, or as piopositions de- 


rived from the sources. In vol. i. thirty artieles 
begiu with the word NNIMON: and aspecia article, 
besides, refers to about one hundred other articles 
of the work jun which this concept is treated (see 
Jew. Exevc. ii. 215-218). About one hundred arti- 
les begin with the word DIENYEN, and a special 
article vefers to as many more in wliich the word 
ocews. The articles are arranged in striet!y alphu- 
betieal order, this being especially importaut in a 
work of this kind. The quotationsare aceompanicıl 
byan exaet statement of their sonrees. In adıi- 
tion to the Ilalakah much space is devoted to the 
Haygadalı of the Talmuds, and the work may also 
he vegarded as an alphaberical index of the Tal- 
mudic haygulie sentenees. It may be noted as u 
curious instance that, in the article 9p 2 til. 786) 
Lumpronti refers ton work in Italian, the title of 
which he quotes in carefully punetuased Hebrew 
transeription: “ Demostrazionf della Essenza di Dio 
Aulle Opere della sun Creazione ; da Guglielino Deram 
[os], Firenze, 1719.” Lampronti’s work has not 
yet been eriticully examined, nor has a list been 
made of the sources which he used or quoted. Aul- 
deuda made by Lampronti are preserved in the 
library of the Yalnnd Torah at Ferrara; according 
to Rabbi Benedetto Isaac Levi of Ferrara, theauthor 
of a short biography of Lampronti (“H: 
;0), there are thirty-tve folios, most of tle 
Icaves of which are, however, blank. Bat the ad- 
denda which are scattered through the several vol- 
mes of the work itself would if colleeted make a 
stout volume. 

Tampronti’s elder son, Samuel Hay, is men- 
tionerl in tie artiele 143; his younger son, Solo- 
mon Lampronti, was a physician, like his father, 
and versed in rabbinical lore. 


BipLiosranmy: B. J. Levi, Dela Vita e AR Opera di Teen 
Zemprontr, Puslun, 18691; item, in Ha-Magiid 0 i 
Det se sh fuledut Gedule Yisrarl: 
Füd. Zeil 181 1x. 183 et rg. 

WB 


LANCASTER: Town founded in Lancaster 
county, Penusylvania, in 1730; one of the six or 
seven cities in the United States containing pro- 
Revolutionary Jewish settlements. Tlie earliest 
record of this interesting Jewish settlement seems to 
be that of a deod, dated Feb. 3, 1747, Trom Thomas 
Cookson to IsnacNunus Rieusand Joseph Simone), 
conveying a half-acre of kml in the township of 
Lancaster “in trust for the society of Jews settled 
in and about Lancaster, to luve and use the same as 
a burying-ground.” At this time there were about 
ten Je ıt Laucaster, including Joscpl 


ish fanailie 
Simon, Joseph Solomon, an Isaac Cohen, a phy: 
ciau. Tun 1750 tie list of Jews included also Be 
ward Jacob, Samıpson Lazarus, Andrew Levy, Aaron 
Levy, Meyer Solomon, Levy Murks, and Simon Sol- 
omon, all shopkeepers, aud Joshun Tsuacs, later of 
New York, farher-in-aw of Harmon Hendricks. 
The leadiug figure in the settlement was Joseph 
Simon, one of tlıe most prominent Indian truders 
and inerchants and one of the largest landholders Ju 
America, his enterprises extendiug hot only ovor 
Pennsylvania, but vo Ohioand Illinois 
Joseph and to the Mississippi river, In his 
Simon. Lancaster store Levy Audıew Levy 
was a partner, and Simon’s sons-in- 
law, Levi Plsllips, Solomon AL. Cohen, Michael 
Gratz, and Solomon Euting (1784), were also asso- 
eiareıl with him at various periods. In partwership 
with Willi Hewy, Simon supplied the Contiuen- 
tal anny with rifles, ummngition, drums, biankets, 
iops. He dicd Jan. 24, 1804, at the age 
wo; aud his grave is still preserved in the 
mentioneil cometery, 
of twenty-two residents of Lancaster to 
ious Indian tribes in Iinois convorcd a 


whom 
tract of land comprisiog the soutbern half of the 
present state of Miuois, juchudes the following names 


of Jews: Moses, Jacob, and David Franks, Bammd 
ud Michael Gratz, Moses Franks, Ir., Josepli Simon, 
aud Levy Audiew Levy. 

Auron Levy, a nativo of Amsterdam, Holland, and 
a partner of Joseph Simon at Laneastcı, lent kurge 
sus of moucy {0 {he American colenists during 
tie Revolution. Joseph Cohen, a native of Lanens- 
ter, was on guard at Philadelphia, in the Continen- 
tal army, on the nieht wien Low Cornwallis was 
captured, Among attorneys at Lanenster are found 


: Samson Levy, admitted 10 the bar in 1737, and Jo- 


seph Simon Cohen (grandson of Joseph Simon), xul- 
mitted in 1818, and Irom 1840 10 1858 prothonotary 
of the Supreme Count of Pennsylvania. 

There was probably no permanent synagogue or 
congregational organization at Lancaster during the 

eighteenth century, although it has 

Syna- been stated that one was formel in 

gogme. 1776; but regular religious services 

were hell in a sort of private synu- 

gogue iu the house of Joseph Simon. A. portion of 

the Ark there used has beeu presented to the Ammer- 
jean Jewish Historical Society. 

Many of the Jews of Laucaster were supporters 
of tie Congregatiou Mikve Israel of Philadelphin. 
The Jewish families mentioned above seem to have 
moved from Lancaster at Ihe beginning of the ninc- 
Teenth century, No interment took place in tle 
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cemetery from 1804 until 1855. Ia tbe Iatter year 
there was a new Jewish infinx into Lancaster, te 
newcomers being unzelated by descent totle former 
Jewish residents. 

The old Jewish ceinetery, which isstill preserved, 
came into the possession ol the Congregation Shaarai 
Shomayiim soon after the latter's organizati 
dents of Lancaster and the vieinity (Feb. 25, 1855). 
This congregation was incorporated Nov. 18, 1836; 
and Jacob Herzog was the first president. Its synu 
gogue was dedicnte Sept. 2, 1867; and it has 
about forty-eight members and seat-holders. Te 
exclusive right of the congıegation to control ihe 
cemetery was recognized by the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania in a recent decision (Congregation 
Shaarai Shomayim vs. Moss, 23 Penn. Superior 
Court Rep. 356 [1903]). This congregation is at pres- 
cut the leading one in Lancaster; the Rev. Isadore 
Rosenthal, who succeoded the Rev. Clifton H. Levy, 
is its rabbi. There are also the following other 
Jewish organizations at Lancaster: Oongregation 
Degel Israel (Ortlodox), founded Sept. 25, 1895, 


sult of the potent influence of the Jewsof Lancaster, 
Heidelberg, and Schaefferstown, Some of the Chris- 
tian settlers even became members of this eongrega- 
tion. The Jewish cemetery established about 1732 
ncar Schaeflerstown (now in Heidelberg township. 
non county, but originnlly in Lancaster county) 
is almost obliterated. 

Dis AOGRAPIL 


Am. You, FTist, Spe. 10.1, pp. On-6E; 
0. 5, vo. JI-117: NO, 8, p. 148; Henn 
tu Ferch Sottloment nl Lancaster, 
2 Wal: Jewish Exponont, Kay. No, 
34): Notes and Querics (Ele), 3d series, 1, 


281: Pennsulcania Magazine uf History and Biography, 
Axt Eiis and Evans, Fist, of Lencaster Countir DD. 
15,47, 20,399, 570, 471; Christopher Mursball, Diaryos Amer- 


tean Revolution Narkens, The He- 
. 4; Pal. Lancaster County 
. NO. 5, PB. 108 EL seq: Journals of Cont 

! Morsis? Fark of Phtintelphia, pp. 23. 8 
(note 65); 7 cut Cöllcelions of Pennsyleanig, ISA, 
Historical Register, in Notes and Queries, No. 1, pp. 301, 
32; American Israelite, x. No, 12; J. F. Suchse, 26 
German Sectariuns uf Pennsjnvamia, 1308-112, 

118; American Jewish Year ; 
Apner can Jens’ Anmunlı 1ER, Ip. ‚Record Boois 
B. p. 41 (Lancaster Co. Register's ottlee); J. I. Mombert, An 
Authentie History 0/ Lancaster Coaoity An the Stale of 
Pennsylvania, 1800. % 

A HN. 


cd. 1877. DD. Fi 205 


FNTABLATURE OF THE ARK OP TUR LAW OP TIIE SYNAGOGUE ÄT LANCASTER, Pa. EIGRTERNTH OENTERT. 
(in ihe pnarsion of übe Jewisls Historioal Socket ol Aerien.) 


and having about Afty members and seat-holders; 
United Hebrew Olarities of Lancaster County ; La- 
dies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society, founded 1877; and 
tie Harmonie Club (social). 

At present (1904) there are in Lancasterabouthfty 
Jewish Zamilies of German descent and about 150 of 
Russian extraetion, the Iatter having come to Lan- 
easter since 1984. 

On an old Indian trail lending from the Conestoga 
to the Swatara, and not far from Lanenster, is a 

place pointed out as te site of one 

Oldest of the first synagogues in Aunerica, 
Synagogue. referred to by I. F. Sachse in his 
“The German Sectarinns of Peunsyl- 

vanin” as “atone time the most distinetiveaud pop- 
ulous eongregation of the ancient feith in the col- 
onfes.” He further says that many of the German 
Ohvistians adopted the Jewish custorns (which be 
states still obiain among the fanıilies of old settlers 
in Berks, Lebanon, and Lancaster counties) usa re- 


LÄNCZY, LEO: Hungarian deputy and 
financier; born in 185%, After having been con- 
nected for several years with the Anglo-Hungarian 
Bank and tbe Ungarische Boden-Oredit-Gesell- 
schaft, he was elected in 1881 director-general of the 
Hungarian Bank of Commerce, in which capacity 
be contributed greatly to the promotion of Hun- 
garlan commerce, and exerted an important, inftu- 
ence on the commercial policy of the country. He 
was especially successful in enlarging Hungarian 
eredit in foreign countries, and in making the 
financesof Hungary independent of those of Vienna. 
In 1893 the distriet of Zsolna returned hin to the 
Hungarian parliament, where he took a prominent 
part in the currency conferences; and in 1896 he 
was member of the parliament as deputy of the city 
of Miskolez. Länczy received in 1891 the Order 
of the Iron Crown, and subsequentiy the “ Comthur- 
Kreuz” of the Order of Francis Joseph, in recog- 
ultion of his services in promoting the Millennium 
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Exposition. In 1902 be received the title of "Hof- The first member of this branch definitely men- 


ratb.” Tänezy isa convert to Christianity. 
BisLIosraray: Pallas Lex. 

8 

LAND LAWS. Scc Acnınıay Laws 
LORD AND TENANT, SADBATICAL. YEan. 

LANDA-ON-THE-TAUBER. See Bıscnors- 
HEDI-ON-Nix-TAUBEN. 

LANDAU. Seo Pararıxare. 

LANDAUD: Family name derived from n 
in western Germany; found largely among P: 
Jews, wlıo probably were expclled from that ci 
about the middle of the sixteentl century (sce 
Löwenstein, “Gesch, der Juden in der Kurpfalz,” 
p- 58, Frankfort-on-the-Maiu, 1895) and retained tie 
name in theirnew honies. The carliest beurer of it of 
wlıom there is record is Jacob Beruch ben Judah 
Landau, author of the ritual work “ Agur,” who 
tived in Italy about 1480 or 1490. Froin the Intter 
part of the sixteenth century the Landau family is 
met with io Poland, especially in the western part of 


LV. 
; Lano- 


PuDIGREE or La; 


Podolia, which, after the partition of Poland, was 
annexed to Austria. In various instances the name 
“Landau,” which had become a Jewish fanily name, 
was adopted by people who had no family connec- 
tion with the original emigrauts from tlie German 
eity. Thus, it was assumed by a great-grandson of 
Abraham ben Elijah Wilna (see Izw, Ener. i. 107, 
5.0. ABRAHAM BEN BLIJAH OF WILNA). 

Tiie first known member of the Landau family in 
Poland is Zebi ben Moses Landau, one of the 
communal eaders of te Leinberg congregation, 
who died in Cracow Jan. 7, 1620 (Buber, “Anshe 
Shem,” p. 186). Zebi ben Saul Landau was 
rabbi of Zmigrod and died in Lemberg June 15, 
1722. Solomon Landau, fatker-in-law of Jacob 
Josuua, lived in Lemberg toward the end of the 
seventeenth century (id. pp. 195, 206). 

Only tue above incomplete peiligree can he 


Ara of war branch 02 to family 15 wuich Eike 
kiel Laudau belonged, and which had representa- 
tives in Zolkiev, Opatow, and Brody. 


Judah Landau 
Ezekiei 
Zebt Hirsch 
ar 1719 
{ 
(rabbi Judah ‚Jehlel, 
in ', Zulkiev, te. 1709-37) de. 7-7) 
a a. 1ror) i 
1 He 
arm) 
Joseph Dob Bür layyim Benjamin Joseph 
Zebi Aryı id te. Fr [08 12777 vn 10.1740) de. In 
Josepn (la | T | 
Landau Eleuzar Abrahaın Isaac  Jacoike Sammel Israel 1 
de. 109) =danghier ot (a. (d. IS) Sarah fernel Aryeh Alernnder| 
Say daughter = Sim)ahı Jona], 186 
Bleuzar  Abfabam Moses Flenzar N 
(a. 1852) td. 1831) au 


Marcus 
Kae 72 Arsch zb Sure De 


tioned is Judah Landau, who lived about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. He and his 
son, Ezekiel Landau, are kuown only by name, 
The latter's son, Zebi Hirsch Landau, wusa dele- 
gate io Lie Council of Four Lands, and was also 
one of the signatories to the privilege granted by 
that body to the printer of Zolkiev in 1099 (Buber, 
“Kiryalı Nisgabah,” p. 104, Cracow, 1908). One of 
his sons, Judah Landau, who lived in Opatow, 
was father of tie most fumous scion of the family, 
Ezekiel Landan. 

Branches of the family live in Russian Poland 
and in Brody. Descendants of the same family are: 
Israel Jonah Landau (d. 1824), rabbi of Kempen, 
province of Posen, and autor of “Me‘on ha-Bera- 
kot.” (Dyherofurth, 1816), novelle to the Talmndie 
treatise Berukot; and his son, Samuel Joseph 
Landau (d. 1837), also rabbi in Kempen, and au- 
thor of “Mishkan Siiloh” (Breslau, 1837), novelle 
aud responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT: Buber, Kiryah Nisgabah (on the scholurs of 


xpau Faarer, 


Zolkiey), Cracow, 1908; Eisenstadt- Wiener, Da’at Kudoshim, 
St, Petersburg, 1897-8, passint, D. 
Eleazar ben Israel Landau: Rabbi of Brody, 
where he diedof cholerain 1831. He wastheauthor 
0£a work entitled “ Yad ha-Melek,” novellz on Mai- 
monides’ “ Yad” and notes to tlıc Talmud (parts i. 
and iv., Lemberg, 1829; part ii. i2. 1810). 
BiBLIOGRaPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Du'at Fodonm, ». 139, 
s8 Er. 
Ezekiel ben Judah Landau: Polish mbbi; 
born in Opatow Oet. 8, 1713 (see preface to “ Noda" 
bi-Yehudah,” 2d collection of lis son Jakobke); 
died at Prague April 29, 1793, He received his Tal. 
mudical education at Vladimir and Brody. From 
1734 to 1745 he acted as first dayyun of Brody; in 
the latter year he became rabbi of Jumpol, 
Landau’s tactful attitude in theaffair of the Dy- 


beschütz aınulets won for him general approbation, 
in a letter addressed to the rabbis who consulted 


him on the subject he endcavored (0 persunde tem 
to establish peace between the disputants, and in- 
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sinuated that the amulets migbthave been falsified, 
thus opening to tlıe accused rabbi an honorable way 
of exculpating himself. The letter attracted the 
attention of the leadersof the community of Prague; 
in 1755 Landau was called 10 the rabbinate there; 
and he continued to hold 
the position till his death. 

Combiving vast erudi- 
tion with great amenity of 
character, his incumbeney 
proved very beneficial to 
thecommunity. Re- 
spected by the authorities, 
whorecognized theardent 
patriotism displayed by 
him on more tban one oc- 
casion, he was often con- 
sulted on Jewish religious 
matters. Aletter.ad- 
dressed to Landau by the 
government, asking for 
his opinion on the ques- 
tion whether an oath pro- 
nouuced by one holdinga discarded scroll of the Law 
u binding, is inserted ju tlie “ Noda“‘ Li-Yehudah” 
di. 65). 

While very striet in ritual matters, Landau, for 
the sake of peace, sometimes sanctioned things which 
he did not approve. Thus, notwithstanding his 
previous prohibition, he permitted Löb Honigs- 
derg to continue the construction of a building on 
semi-holidays, the later having pleaded urgeney 
(ib. ii. 29), Althougl a lover of Haskalah, as may 
bo seen from his approbation tote “ Yen Lebanon” 
of Wessely, Landau saw great danger for Judaisrn 
In the Invasion of German ideas resulting from tlıe 
German translation of the Bible by Mendelssohn 
(“ Zelah} ” to Ber. 280). 

Though a student of the Cabala and well versed 
in mystie literature, Landan was a deeided adver- 
sary of Hasidism. He tlıunders against the reeita- 
tion of Nn® DWb as done by the Hasidim, and ap- 
plies to them the words of Hos. xiv. 10, substituting 
therein * Hasidim ” for “ Posh‘im.” 

Landau witnessed the siege of Prague in 1757, 
and when urged to leave the city lie decided to 
cast his Jot with the rest of tlie people. Some 
yenrs later, in a couttoversy between the rabbis of 
Fraukfort-on-the-Main and others concerning a form 
of divorce to be granted to a man from Cleves, Lan- 
dau took issue against tlıe former; and this so en- 
raged them that, in 1769 it was deeided that neither 
Lundau nor any of his sons should ever be elected 
{0 the rubbinate of Frankfort. In tlıe conflagration 
of 1778 Landau lost most of his manuscripts. He 
was therenpon induced to begin the publication of 
those of his works which the Ilames hadspared, aud 
to adıl to them his new production: 

Landau’s published worksare: “Noda‘ bi-Yehu- 
dah” (1776; 2d ed. 1811), vesponsa; “Derush Hes- 
,” a funeral oration on the death of Mariu Theresa 


sue, 1781, in German); “Shebalı we-Hoda’al,” a 
derashah (1790): “Mar’ch Vehozkal,” notes to the 
Taimud, published by his son Samuel Landau in the 


Talmud edition of 12 vols., 1980; “ Ziyyun le-Nefesh 
Hayyah,” novelle on different Talmudie treatises, 


‚Ezekiel Landau. 


viz,, Pesahim (1784), Berakot (1791), Bezalı (1799), 
the three republished together in 1824; “ Dagul ıne- 
Rebabah” (1794), notes on the four ritual codices; 
“Ahabat Ziyyon” (1827), addresses and sermons; 
“Doresh je-Ziyyon ? (1827), Talmudie discussion. 
Thouglı a Talmudie scholar and a believer in the 
Cabala, yet Landau was broad-minded and not op- 
posed to secular knowledge. He, however, objected 
to that culture which came from Berlio. Fe there- 
fore opposed Mendelssohn’s translation of the Pen- 
tateuch, and the study of tIie sciences and of lan- 
guages advocated by Wessely. Landau was highly 
esteemed not only by his coreligionists, but also by 
others; und he stood high in favor in government 
eircles. 
BiBLIOGRAPRY: E. Landau, Noda' bi-Fohudan, Prague, 1811 : 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 515, Warsaw, 1886; Pascheles, 
Jüdischer Volkskalrnder, p. &, Prague, 18% Gesch. 
Rabbinowitz, Dibre Yeme Yisrael, vii. 


x 
Horovitz, Frankfurter Bahbiner, iü.'09, 
Naln, 1885; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
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Hermann Landau: Publicist in Prague, where 
he died about 1890; great-grandson of Ezekiel Lan- 
dan. 

Isaac Landau: Polish rabbi; born at Opat 
died in Cracow 1768, His Arst rabbinical position 
was in his native clıy, whence he journeyed in 1724 
to the meeting of tie Council of Four Lands, held at 
Yaroslav. In 1729 he was rabbi of Zolkiev, and in 
1734 district rabbi of Lemberg. About 1754 he was 
elected rabbi of Cracow, wlıere be remained till bis 
deatlı. 

Landau is known for the approbations which he 
‚gave toseveral works, among which were “ Mafteah 
ha-‘Olamot” by Emanuel Hay Richi, and * Adne 
Paz” by Meir b. Levi. He is also known tlırough 
his correspondeace with Jonatlian Eybeschütz on 
his contest with Jacob Emden. According to T. 
Levensteiu, Landau left two sons: Jacob Landau, 
rabbiof Tarnopol, and Zebi Joseph Landau, rabbi 
of Greidig. 

BiBLioGRaruY : Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 119-120. 

8 N.TL 

Isaac Elijah ben Samuel Landau: Russian 
preacher, exegete, aud communnl worker; bom at 
Wilna 1801; died there Dec. 6, 1876. At the age of 
eigbteen he settled at Dubno, bis wife's native town, 
where he curriedon a prosperous business. On Sat- 
urdays and holy days he used to preach in the syn- 
agogues, attracting large audiences. Owing to his 
eloquence Landau was chosen by the communities 
of Volhynia as member of therabbinical commission 
appointed by the emperorin 1861, which necessitated. 
his vemaining for five montbs inSt. Petersburg, In 
1868 he wascalled to Wilna as preacherand dayyan, 
which office he held ul} his denth, At Wilna he 
established a kasher kitchen for Jewist soldiers. 

Landau was a recognized authority in rabbinical 
matters, and many authors solieited hisapprobation 
of their works. He himself was a prolife writer, 
auıl was the author of the following eommentaries: 
“Ma’aneh Eliyahu” (Wilsa, 1840), on the Tanaa 


debe Ei u. neoompanied with notcs ou other sub- 
r the title “Siah Yizhak ”; a double com- 
on the Mekilta (#%. 1844): “ Berure ha-Mid- 


dot,” ou tie text, and * Mizzui Ia-Middot,” glosses 


Landa: 
Landau, Leopold 


to the Biblical and Talnudic passages quoted in 
the eommentary ; * Patshegen ” (id. 1358), on Prov- 
ra Soferim ” (Su 1862), on Masseket 
Dober Shalom” “Warsaw, 1303), on te 
ers; “ Killngimle-Tushiyyal,”onthetwelve 
Minor Prophets (only thut ou Joel published, Jito- 
mir, 1905) and on Psalms (Warsaw, 1998); © Patshe- 
gen ha-Dar,” on the Five Scrolls (Wihia, 1870) aud 
on the Pentatench (id. 1872-75); “ Aharit le-Shalom ” 
(8. 1977), om tie Pesah Haggadah; “Derek Hay 
yim” (ib. 1872). on Derek Erez Zu i 
Limmudim” (id. 1870), on the 
mudists; and “Sinluh Had 
(published in the Wilna editions of the Mahzon) 
Landau published also “ Derushim le-Kot Hefze- 


hem* (ib. 1871 a collection of sermons; and r 
of his funemt orations; “ Kol Shaon” 
also tr: ed jnto Russium). pn the wife of Prince 


Potapov; and “Ebel Knbed” (Eydtkulnen, 1873), 
on Samuel Straschun. He left besides a number of 
works stil] unpublisbed. 

PIRLIOGRAPNy: Fueom, Kenewt Yisracl, p. 32: H. N. Stein- 

sebmeider. "Zr Wilna, pp. 12-0. 

un, N. Ser. 

Isidor Landau: Born at Zbaras, Galicia, 185) ; 
grandson of a brother of Abrahaın Isune Landau; 
chief editor of the * Berliner Börsenkourier.” 

Israel ben Ezekiel Landau: Scholar of the 
end of the eigliteenth century; son of Ezekiel ben 
Judah Laspar. He was the author of “Hok le- 
Yisrael” (Prague, 1799), a compendium ef Maimon- 
ides’ "Sefer ha-Mizwor,” with an abridgment of 
Nahmanides’ notes, in Judiwo-German, to which he 
did not aftix his Dame because of his modesty. 
BisLioorapiy: Benjncoh, Ozar Aa-Sefarim, p. 10. 

B. Fa. 

Jacob b. Judah Landau: German-Italian 
eodlitter; lived in the second Inf of the fifteenth 
century. His father was one of the chief authos 
ties on the Talmud in Germany: hundreds of Tal- 
mudists, anıong tliem naturally his son, were his 
pupils. 

Landau left Germany and settied iu Italy, Iiving 
first in Pavia (1480) and theu in Naples (1487). In 
the latter city he published, some time between 1487 
and 1492, his code * Agur,” which he composed for 
bis pupil Bzın Abraham b. David Obadiah, because, 
tie latter's time being devoted to physies and meta- 
pliysies, he could not enter deeply into tlıe study of 
the Talmud (see introduction to “Agur”). This 
practical covsideration determined the forın of the 
“Agın,” which contains only those rules that a 
au should know, and comprises principally an 
iged presentation of the material trented in 
the first and second parts of the Turim. The au- 
thor of the Turim, Jacob b. Asher, is Landau's chief 
authority: andthe * Agur” may be considered really 
as a supplement tothat work, In the “Agur” Lan- 
dau givesexcerpts from the halakie literature which 
appearen after the time of Jacob b. Asher. 

Although the “ Agur” possesses little originality., 
it held an important position among law codes, au 
is often quoted, especially by Joseph Caro in the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. German influence on the religious 
praetises of tıe Italians was inereased by Landau’s 
work, sich authorities as Jacob Mölin, Isserlein, 
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and other Germaus having been little notice byr 
Ttaliaus before him. At the end of the “Agur” 
Landau gave a number of eonundrums relating 10 
the Halakah, under the title *Sefer Hazon,” which 
were afterward publisher sepamtely (Venice, 1546; 
Prague, 1608), The *Agur” was the first Jewish 
work to contain a mbbinical approbution, besides 
being the second Hebrew book printed during the 
author's lifetime (sce Jew. Excve. 
PROBATION). 
BinLIOGRAFUY:; Fuenn, Rene 
schneider, Cat. Badl, col. 
©. L. 6. 
Marcus Landau: Austrian literary historian; 
born at Brody, Gali Nov. 21, 1887, After com- 
pleting his ednenlion he entered upon a mere: 
Vle career (1852-69 at Brody; from 1869 at Vi 
eana), but abandoned it in 1878 Tor a life of letters, 
He made repented visits to Italy. Fe became a 
cortespondent for and contributor to the *Allge- 
meine Zeitung” of Munich, the “Presse,” the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung,” and the “Zeitschrift für 
Vergleichende Läteraturgeschichte,” In 1971 he 
obtained the Ph.D. degree Stom the University of 
Glessen. He is the author of the following works: 
“Die Quellen des Dekameron,” Vienun, 1889, 2d ed. 
1884; “Beiträge zur Geschichte der Italienischen 
Novelle,” Vienna, 1875; “Giovanni Bocaccio, Sein 
Leben und Seine Werke,” Stuttgart, 1877 (Italian 
translarion by Camillo Antonio Traversi, 1881); 
“Die Italienische Literatur am Oesterreichischeu 
Hofe,” Vienna, 1879 (Italian translation by Mrs. 
Gustava von Stein-Rebeechini, 1880); “ Rom, Wien, 
Neapel Während des Spanischen Erbfolgekrieges, 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Kampfes Zwischen 
Papsttbum und Kaisertum,” Leipsie, 1985; “Ge- 
schichte Kaiser Karl’s VI., als König von Spanien," 
Stuttgart, 1899; “Skizzen aus der Jüdischen Ge- 
schichte,” 1397; “Geschichte der Italienischen Li- 
terater im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert,” Berlin, 1899, 
He wrote also over 700 essays, memoirs, and feuille- 
ton articles in German and Italian for newspapers 
and literary periodicals. 


Birttograriy: Lilferarisches Centratblatt, 189, pı. 1B2- 
BR du Altude Die, it: Eisenberg, Dis oe 


1 

Moses Israel Landau: Austrian printer, pub- 
lisher, and lexicographer; horn Dec. 28, 1788, at 
Prague: died there May 4, 1852; grandson of Eze- 
kiel Landau. After finishing his studies at a ye- 
sbibah of his native town he established a Hebrew 
aud Oriental printing-press in Prague, which be- 
came important ia the annalsof Hebrew typograplıy. 

In 1819 he waselected superintendent of the Jewish 
school in Prague, and shortly afterward was. made 
one of the board of directors of the Jewish com- 
munity. He was elected alderman (* Stadtverord- 
neter”) in 1849, and a member of tbe eity couneil 
(*Stadtrath ”) in 1850. 

Landau began his literury career by publishing a 
volume of poems entitled * Amaranten” in 1920, 
He followed this up in 1824 with his almanae for 
the friends of Hebrew literature, entitled * Bikkure 
ha-Ittim.” As a preparation for his Aramaic-Tal- 
ie dietionary Landau published his book on the 
“Geist und Sprache der Hebrüer nach dem Zweiten 
Tempelbau,” Prague, 1822 (part i., history of lan- 
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guage; part ii., chrestomathy from tlıe Talmud, 
Zohar, and Midrashim). In 1819hehad begun 2 new 
edition of te “‘Aruk” of R. Nathan of Rome, to 
which he added Benjamin Mu: ja’s “ Mussaf he- 
“Aruk.” His *Rabbinisch-Aram hes Wörterbuch 
zum Verständnis des Talmuds, der Targumim und 
Midraschim ” (Prague, 1819-24; 24 ed. ib. 1834-35) 
contains valuable observations and numerous treat- 
ises of philosophical, historical, archeological, and 
geographical character. 

Landau’s eolleetion of all the foreign words (yb) 
found in Rashi (on the Bible and Talmud), in te 
Tosafot, io Maimonides, and in Rosh, is of lasting 
value. The work, entitled “Marpe Lashon,” was 
published first in hisedition of the Mishnah (Prague, 
1829-31), then in tbe editions of the Talmud (2. 
1829-31 and 1339-45) and in his editioa of the Bi- 
ble (id. 1833-87). Tt has also appeared separately 
(Odessa, 1865), with notes by Dormitzer. 

Landau’s chief merit as a typographer is due to 
the fact that he always personally supervised the 
correction of the works published in his establish- 
ment, so that they issued from the press wit 
scareely a fault,. 

Tu his will Landau left his Hebrew library to the 
orpban asylam established by him, and his other 
Oriental works to a Jewish theological seminary to 
be founded in the future. 

n110G; : Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 185%, D. 269, 
in OGRAPRY: AUG. 1862, D- MLLB. 

Samuel ben Ezekiel Landau: Chief dayyan 
of Prague, where he died Oct. 31, 1834, at an ad- 
vanced age. Landau was the chumpion of Ortho- 
dox Rabbinism, and when, at tbe end of the eight- 
eenth century, the Austrian emperor planned the 
establisbment of Jewish theological seninaries, Lan- 
dau was one of the mbbis that objeetel thereto. 
Ho had a controversy on this subject witb Baruch 
Jeitelos (Phinchas Hananiah Argosi di Silva), who, 
ünder the title of “IIa-Oreb,” published (Vienna, 
1795) Landau ’s letter 10 him and his own rejonder. 
Landau published his responsa under tbe title of 
“Shibat Ziyyon” (Prague, 1327). He edited his 
£ather's * Alabat Ziyyon” and “ Doresh le-Ziyyon 
ib. 1837), adding to the fornıer work four homilies 
of bis own, and to tie latter a number of halakie 
discourses. 

Bignioomaphy,;, Fiscustaat riewer, Datat Frodasim, p.IEr; 

Fürst, Bint. Fud. 1. 219; Steinseineiter, Cat. Bodl. col. 438. 

RR I. Sen. 

LANDAU, ADOLPH YEFIMOVICH: Rus- 
sian journalist and publisher; born at Rossienny, 
Russia, 1841; died at Berlin Juiy 21, 190%. In 1862 
hemoved to $t. Petersburg, attended the lectures on 
law at the university, and after two years went to 
Kovno, where he taughtfor a year, Ouhisretum to 
St. Petersburgkedevoted himself tojournalistic work. 
His first literary efforts cousisted of letters in te 
“Razsvyet,” and of articles on Jewish life published 
in “Syevernaya Pochta,” “Biblioteka Uya Tehte- 
nin,”and “Sovremennoi Listok.” With greatenthusi- 
asm Landau devoted himself to the task of making 
known to the publie the life of the Jewish masses 
and of bringing more light and knowledge to the 
later, The time seemed propitious; for there were 
signs of more freedom for and fuller justice to the 
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Jews. Landau wrotea series of spirited letters in the 
St. Petersburg “ Vyedomosti,” aud translated a num- 
ber ofsketches by Jellinek on the Hebrew race, and 
Deutsch’s well-known article on tbe Talmud. Ta 
1871 appeared the first;volume of the “ Biblioteka " 
edited by him, and for a period of ten years this 
publication was the organ of Russo-Jewish litera- 
ture, Between the years 1871 aud 1880 ihere ap- 
pearel in its pages eontributions from the foremost: 
Jewish writers of the day, such as Levanda, L. O. 
Gordon, I. G. Orshanski, A. J. Harkavy, CO. A. 
Bershadsky, M. G. Morgulis, and Stasov. Landau 
Possessed the faculty of recognizing ability in young 
writers, and to these he gave lis unstinted support. 

Durivg the seventies he published numerous let- 
ters and articles in “ Dyen” (Odessa), “ Molya,” and 

“Razsvyet.” In 1881 be issued the first volume of 
the “Yoskhod, ” a monthly publication, aud ja 1889 
“Nedielnaya Khronika Voskhoda,” a w eckly. Tbe 
“ Voskhod,” like the “Biblioteka,” soon numbered 
among its contributors the leading Russo-Jewisk 
writers. Assisted by Weinberg, Landau worked 
uncensingiy to make it a power for good. Not 
content with sceuring contributlons from the most 
talented writers, be wrote inuch himself. For 
eighteen years he unswervingly eudeavored tosecure 
for the Russian Jew the full benefit of eitizenship. 

Failing health compelled Landau to relinquish 
the editorship of the “ Voskhod.” In 1901 he issued 
the ninth volume of the “Biblioteka” and the sixth 
volume of Graetz’s “History of the Jews.” He 
died while preparing for publication the tenth vol- 
ume of the “Biblioteka.” 

BipLiocrapny; Voskhod, July 25, 1902; Budustchnost, July 

28 10. p. 591. 
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LANDAU, LEOPOLD: German gynecologist; 
born at Warsaw July 16, 1848. He studied at the 
universities of Breslau, Würzburg, and Berliv, grad- 
uating from the last-named in 1870(M.D.). Heserved 
through the Franco-Prussian war (1870-11) as as- 
sistant surgeon. From 1972 to 1874 he was assist- 
ant at the gynecological hospital of the University 
of Breslau, where he became privat-docent (1874). 
In 1876 he removed to Berlin, and became a meniber 
of the medical faculty of its university; in 1803 be 
received the title of Professor ; ; and in 1902 he was 
appofuted assistant professor. In 1892, in conjunc- 
tion with’his brother Theodor, be opened a private 
gynecological hospital. 

Landau has taken an active interest in the polit« 
ical affairs of the German capital, He has been 
aldermau for a number of years, and a member of 
thecity board of hospitals. Among Landau's works 
are; “Die Wanderniere der Frauen,” Berlin, 1881; 
“Die Wanderleber und der Hüngebauch der Frauen,” 
1. 1882; “ Die Yaginale Radicaloperation: Technik 
und Gesch.” (with Theodor Landau), zb. 1896; 
“Anatomische und Klinische Beiträge zur Lehre 
von der Myomen am Weiblichen Sexunlapparat,” 
Berlin and Vienna, 1899, His brother, "Theodor 
Landau (b. Breslau May 22, 1861: M.D., Göttin- 
‚gen, 1885), is also. a gynecologist, and has practised 
in Berlin since 1891. 


BiBLIOGRAPBY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Yienna, 1001. 
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LANDAU, WOLF: German rabbi aud author; 
born at Dresden March 1, 1811; died there Aug. 24, 
1886; grandson of Chief Rabbi David Laı 
also as R. David Polak). After receiving his first 
Telmudie training from his father he continued 
his studies under Chief Rabbi Abraham Löwy of 
Dresden, and later under Anron Kornfeld at Jeni- 
kau, Bohemfa; from 1830 he attended the gyınna- 
sium at Dresden; and in 1836 entered the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. On his return to Dresden, Landau 
was appointed teacher at the religious school there; 
And when, in 1854, Zacharias Frankel became director 
of tie Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau, 
Landau was unanimously elected as bis successor in 
the Dresden chief rabbinate. 

Landau. like his friend Frankel, inclined toward 
historic Judaism, but assumed an attitude midway 
between the two religious eurrents, especially at 
the synod in Leipsic. The following are his works: 
“Die Petition des Vorstandes der Israelitischen 
Gemeinde zu Dresden und Ihr Schicksal in der 
Zweiten Kammer,” Dresden, 1843, “Alawath Ne- 
zach ” (Leipsic, 1875), a work on funeral rites, He 
published also several addresses, of which may be 
mentioned those in commemoration of King Fred- 
erick August II. (id. 1854); of Dr. B. Beer (Dresden, 
1861); and of Clara Bondi (see Kayserling, “ Biblio- 
thek Jüdischer Kanzelredner,” ii, 2% et seg.). Be- 
sides, he wrote several theological and historical 
essays, as: “Anforderungen des Glaubens und der 
Theologischen Wissenschaft,” “ Bilder aus dem Le- 
ben und Wirken der Rabbinen,” and “ Ueber Thier- 
quälerei nach den Grundsätzen des Judenthums,” 
whieh appeared in Frankel's “ Zeitschrift für die 
Religiösen Interessen des Judentums,” in * Monats- 
schrift,” im “Allg, Zeit. des Jud.” and in other 
periodicals. 

Together with Kaempf and Philippson, Landau 
published a people's Bible (* Yolksbibel ”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Rayserling, Bibliothck Judiseher Ranzel- 
redner, li. Id eb seq. LE 
8. E=K:; 


LANDAUER, M. H.: \riter on Jewish mys- 
tieismn; born in 1808 at Kappel, ncar Buchau, Würt- 
temberg; died there Feb. 3, 1941. He was.a son of 
the cantor Elias Landauer, and at the age of eiglit- 
een entered the yeshibah and Iycenım in Carlsruhe; 
juter he studied at the universities of Munich aud 
Tübingen. In spite of ill health he returned to 
Munich iv 1939 to copy from Hebrew manuseripts 
in the Royal Library extracts for use in his investi 
gations. In 1839 he passed the examination for Ihe 
rahbinate, and in the followiag year was appoinued 
zabbi of Braunsbach, Württemberg. Only three 
months later illuess obliged him to resign his posi- 
tion and to return to Kappel, wliere he died. 

Of Landauer's works the following may be men- 
tioued: “Jehova und Elohins, oder die Althebräische 
Gotteslehre als Grundlage der Geschichte der Sym- 
bolik und der Gesetzgebung der Bücher Mosis,” 
Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1836 (sec A. Geiger’s 1e- 
view in bis “ Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iii. 403 et 2); 
“Wesen und Form des Pentateuclis,” i5. 1838. Lan- 
dauer's posthumous works and excerpts, dealing 
with his investigations of the history and literature 
of the Cabala, of the Zohar, and of Jewish literature, 


as weil as his report on his studies of Hebrew man- 
useripts, were published in “ Orient, Lit.” 1845-46. 


ist and librarin; born at Hürhen, Bavı 
22,186. He received his education at the yesbibuh 
of Eisenstadt (Hungary), the gymmaslum of Ma- 
yence, and the universitiesof Leipsic, Strasburg, and 
Munich (Ph.D. 1872). In 1875 lie became privat- 
äocent of Semitic langunges at the University of 
Strasburg, and wus appointed librarian there in 1884. 
In 1894 he received the title of * professor.” 

Laudauer has written several essays on Semitie 
subjeets, and has published; “Paychologio des 
Ibn Sind,” 1872: *Sa’alja'sKitäb al-Amänät,” Ley- 
den, 1880; “Katalog der Kı 
und Landesbibliothek Strasburg, Orientalische 
Handschriften,” 1831; *Firdusi Schahname,” Ley- 
den, 1984; * Die Hindschriften der Grossherzoglich 
Badischen Hof- und Landesbibliothek in Karlsruhe, 
Orientalische Handschriften,” 189%; “Die Masorah 
zum Onkelos,” Amsterdam, 1806; “Themistius ‘De 
ewlo”” (for the Aristoteles Commission of the Berlin 
Academy), Berlin, 1902. 

8. F.T.H. 


LANDESBERG, MAX: Rumanian oculist; 
born in 1840 ut Jassy; died at Florence March 4, 
1895. He was educated at tlıe gymaasium at Rati- 
bor and at the University of Berlin (M.D. 1865). 
After a postgiaduate course under Gracfe, Landes- 
berg went to America, where he practised in New 
York aud Philadelphia. In 1894 lie removed to 
Florence, Italy. He wıote; “Beiträge zur Vario- 
kösen Ophthalmie,” 1874; “ Zur Statistik der Linsen- 
krankheiten,” 1876; “On the Etiology and Prophy- 
laxis of Blinduess,” 1878. 

RinLiosraphy: Pupel, Biog. Ler. Vienna, 1601. 
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LANDESMANN, HEINRICH (pscudonym, 
Hieronymus Lorm): Austrian poet and philo- 
sophical writer; boru at Nikolsburg Aug. 9, 1831; 
diedat Brünn Dec. 4,1902. From his carliest child- 
hhood he was very sickly; at the age of fiftcen his 
sightand hearing were almost completely destroyed; 
and later in life he became totally blind. 

Wien but sixteen years old he contribnterl anum- 
ber of poems to varlous perindicals. In 1943 he 
completed bis first important literary production, 
“ Abdul,” the Mohammedan Faust Jegend, in five 
eantos (2d ed. Berlin, 1852). His“ Wien’s Pootische 
Schwingen und Federn ” “Vienna, 1847) manifested 
ritieal ucımen, but also a tingge of political acerbity 
in its attack on the censor system of the Aus 
chancellor Prinee Mettemich. His friends advised 
Laudesmann to leave Vienna, and he betook him- 
self to Berlin, where he assumed the pseudonym 
*Hicronymus JLorm ® in order to secure his family 
from possible trouble with tho Viennese police. In 
Berlin he became a regular contributor to Kühne’s 
*Europa.” After the revolution of 1848he retnmed 
to Vienna. In 1856 he married; in 1873 he rernoved 
to Dresden; and in 1892 he settled in Brünn. A 
sister of Landesmann’s was the second wife of Ber- 
thold Auerbach. 
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Landesmann was distinetively a Iyrie poet. The 
peguliar vein of pessimism that runs througl both 
his poetry and his prose writings has won for him 
the ttle of the “lyrical Schopenhauer.” 

His more important works are: “Ein Zögling des 
Jahres 1848,” his first novel (3 vols., Vienna, 1: 
3d ed., 1863, under the title *Gabriel Solmar”), in 
which he treats, among other subjects, of tie strug- 
gle of the modern Jew against the prejudices of his 
fellow eitizens; “ Am Kamin ”(23 vols., Berlin, 1856); 
“Brzählungen des Heimgekehrten ” (Prague, 1859): 
«Intimes Leben” (id. 1860); *Novellen® (2 vols., 
Vienna, 1864); * Gedichte” (Hamburg, 1870; Tthed., 
1894); “ Philosophisch-Kritische Streifzüge” (Berlin, 
1873}; “Geflügelte Stunden. Leben, Kritik, Dich- 
tung” (8 vols., Leipsic, 1875); the dramas “Das 
Forsthaus,” “Hieronymus Napoleon,” aud “Die 
Alten und die Jungen ” (1875); “Der Naturgenuss. 
Eine Philosophie der Jahreszeiten” (Berlin, 1876); 
“ Neue Gedichte” ( Dresden, 1877); * Todte Schuld” 
(2 vols., Stuttgart, 1878); “Späte Vergeltung” (2 
vols., Hamburg, 1879); “Der Ehrliche Name” (2 
vols,, Dresden, 1990); “ Wauderer’s Ruhebauk” 
(Leipsic, 1881); “ Ausserhalb der Gesellschaft” (ib. 
1881); * Der Abend zu Hause ” (Breslau, 1881); “Ein 
Schatten aus Vergangenen Tagen” (Stuttgart, 1882); 
“Ein Kind des Meeres” (Dresden, 1882); “ Der Falır- 
ende Geselle” (Leipsie, 1984; “ Vor dem Attentat” 
(Dresden, 1894); “Natur und Geist im Verhältnis 
zu den Kulturepochen”. (Teschen, 1884); “Die 
Schöne Wienerin” (Jena, 1996); “Das Leben Kein 
Traum” (Breslan, 1887); “Auf dem Einsamen 
Schlosse” (1897); “Die Muse des Glücks nnd Mo- 
derne Einsamkeit ” (Dresden, 1893); “Der Grundlose 
Optimismus” (Vienus, 1894). 
binuoorarınv ; Bormuülier, Schriftstelter-Berikon: AUD. 

Zeit. des Fu, Aug. 101} 1902 ; Oesterreichische 

Woenenschrift, Dee. 1% The? Afeyers Kohwersatione-bezt 
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LANDESRABBINER, LANDRABBINER, 
or OBERLANDESRABBINER (RAB MEDI- 
NAH): Spiritual head of the Jewish communities 
of a country, province, or distriet; met w sev- 
cral parts of Germany and Austria. The ofice isa 
result of the legal condition of the Jews in medieval 
times when (he Jewish communities formed a unit 
for Ihe purposes of taxation. As the community 
had to pay certain taxes to the government, the 
latter had to appoint some one wlıo should be ve- 
sponsible fo it for their prompt collection, and wo 
consequentty had to be invested with a eertamı au- 
thority, The office of Landesrabbiner bad no ec- 
elesinstical meaning until the eighteenth centui 
when (he various goverumeuts begun to eonsider it 
their duty to care for the spirituul welfare of the 
Jews. Such ceelesiastical authority, owing to the 
strietly congregutional constitution of the communi- 
ties, never took root among the Jews (see, however, 
on the chief rabbinate of Moravia after the death 
of Marcus Benedict, Moses Sofer, Responsa, Orah 
Hayyim, 19. 

The transfer of te Jews from the status of im- 
perial to that of territorial subjects, provided by 
the charter of Frederick II. of Austria (1244) and 
recognizeul by Emperor Charles IV. in his Golden bull 
(1856), as well as their very frequent expulsion 


from the large cities in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, scattered te Jews in small communities. 
These were without protection against the arbitrary 
action of pefty tyrants; and they 

Barliest caused the rulers considerable incon- 


Data. _venienee owing to constant litigation 
concerning eneronchments on the 
rights of Jewsliving under their protection. "There- 


fore tlıe Jews of a given territory organized them- 
selves into an association which eleoted anadvocnte 
(“Shtadlan ”) for the protection of their Interests. 
Such an official was recognized by the government 
as the legal representative of the Jews, whose duty 
it was to sce that the taxes imposed on the Jews as 
a body were promptly paid, tbat the laws ngainst 
usury were obeyed, and who in turn was given ju- 
risdietion in eivilcases. This jurisdietion, which be 
excreised either personally if'a scholar or through 
paty if not ove, yave the Landesrabbiner an 
authority within the community. Inasmuch ag the 
Jews from thesixteenth century lived almost exelu- 
sively ia small communities and could not maintain a 
rabbi or a rabbinical court (which copsisted of three 
members in every settlement), several communities 
in a distriet combined to do so. To this condition 
of thiogs may be attributed the real creation of the 
‚office of Landesrabbiner, tbe former attempts to ap- 
point a chief rabbi over all the Jews of a countıy— 
£.9., in Germany by Emperor Rupert in 1407, and in 
Spain, Frauee, and Portugal, partly in the four- 
teenth, partly in the ffteenth, century—baving been 
mostly abortive, andaballevents merely fiscal meas- 
ures designed for the purpose of tax-collecting (see 
Grütz, “Gesch.” viii. 8, 102, et passim; Scherer, 
“ Rechtsverhältuisse der Juden,” p. 258; Bısnor oF 
ze JEws; Hoorxeister). The first Landesrabbiner 
‚o£ whom there isauthentierecord is Jupaı Löw BEN 
BEZALEEL, of wbom his conteınporary David Gans 
says that he was for twenry years (1558-73) the 
spiritual head (“ab bet din ”) of all tlıe Jewish con- 
gregations in the province of Moravia (“ Zemah 
Dawid,” year 5352). 

At the time of Löw ben Bezaleel the eongıregutions 
of Moravia were evidently very small. They were 
composeil of refugees who through the influence of 
Capistrano had been expelled from the large cities 
like Brünn aud Olmütz (1454) and had settled where 
well-disposed lord would receive (hem under 
hig protection. As they formerl communities too 
small to engage a well-qualißed rabbi, they elected 
to act as their judge one having his scat fu-one of 
the largest congregations of the province. Similar 
conditions prevailel elsewhere, The Jews living 
in the prineipalfty of Bamberg obtained in 1619 
permission to elect a “Paumeister oder obristen 
Rabbi,” and they may have had such an official car- 

lier (Eckstein, *Gesch. der Juden im 


From the Ehemaligen Fürstbistum Bamberg,” 
Seven- pp. 62, 15%, Bamberg, 1999). The 
teenth communities of the prineipality of 
Century. Oettiugen, also formed from refugees 


of larger cities like Nördlingen, had 
a Landesrabbiner from early times (Müller, “ Aus 
Fünf Jahrhunderten,” p. 111. Augsburg, 1900). 
The Jews living under the protection of tlıc elect- 
or and tie Archbishop of Mayence had in 1718 Issa- 
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char Berushi Eskenes as their Landesrabbiner (Bam- 
berger, “ Historische Berichte über die Juden . 
Aschatleuburg,” p. 18, Stiasburg, 1960). The title 
was occasionally couferred asa sign of distinetion; 
thus Samson WERTHEIMER received in 1717 from 
Emperor Charles VI. the title of Landesrabbiner of 
Hungary (“ pro archi sive superiori Indworum Rab- 
bino”). His son-In-kaw, the above-named Eskeles, 
who (although he resided in Vienna, being eonneeted 
witl Iis father-in-law’s banking business (here) had 
succeeded his father, Gabriel Eskeles, as Landesrab- 
biner of Moravia, was appointed (1725) at Wert- 
heimer's death his successor as Landesrabbiver of 
Hungary (Kaufmann, * Samson Wertheimer.* p. 104, 
Vienna, 1888; Wurzbach, “Biographisches Lexi- 

kon,” s.0. “Eskeles”). 
In the course of tlie eighteenth century various 
governments attempted to influence the internal 
condition of the Jewish coinmmn 


es, 


As and for this reason logislated with re- 
Spiritual gard to their congregational constitu- 
Chiefs. tions. Typical in this respect is Marin 


Theresa, who iu her * General-Polizei- 
Prozess und Kommercialordnung für die Juden- 
schaft” of Moravia (Dec. 29, 1753) prescribes in de- 
til the duties of tie Landesmbbiner; e&.g., that he 
shall assign the tractate which all other rabbis shall 
adopt for instruction; bestow the title of * Dap- 
pelter Reb” (*Morenu”); see that all taxes are 
promptiy paid; and arrauge the complicated elec- 
tion of a new oflicial (Willibald Müller, * Beiträge 
zur Geschichte der Mühr. Judenschaft,” pp. S0-99, 
Olmütz, 1908). Other provinces were to havo a 
Landesrabbiner. Iudeed, theempressappointerl one 
for Galicia, but he had no successor (Buber, “ Anshe 
She,” pp. xin. ei seg., Cracow, 189%). Iu Germany 
it: was chiefly in the small states, where tlıe govern- 
ments directed all affairs, that the institution was es- 
tablished. , Hesse-Cassel had a “ Landesmbbinat,” 
which was a board eonstituterl on the saıne basis as 
the Protestant consistory, but with a Landesrabbiner 
as presiding oflicer. Its establishment was decreed 
in 1823, Hanover made similar provisions in the 
law of 1844 on Jewish affaiıs. Up to the present 
it has had three Landesrabbiners, at Hanover, Hildes- 
heim, aud Enden. Speclally typical conditions ex 
isted in the grand duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
where the goverament established the iustitution of 
Landesrabbiner May 14. 1839. Here the rabbis 
were ab first supposel 10 introduce radi veforms, 
but after tlie revolution of 1848, when the policy 
of the government became reaetionary, the newiy 
eleeted rabbi was intended to strengthen “ bistoric 
‚ndaism ? (Donath, * Gesch. der Juden in Mecklen- 
burg.” pp. 221 et seg., Leipsie, 1874). In Saxe- 
Weimar the government used the Landesrabbiuer to 
enforce the law of June 20, 1823, which orderedl 
that services be held in German (see Hızss, Mesnr:z). 
InSaxe-Meiningen the Landesrabbinat wasorgantzed 
by the law of Jan. 5, 1811 (Human, “Gesch. der 
Juden im Herzogtum Sachsen-Meiningen-Hild- 
hausen,” pp. 69 et seg., Hildburghausen, 1898), 
as elsewbere in the small German states the 
object. of the justitution was to raise the moral and 
intelleetual status of the Jews. 
At present only some of the small states of Ger- 


many have a Laudesrabbiner, namely, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Birken- 
feld, Suxe-Meiniugen, Anhalt, Brunswick, an 
Schwarzburg-Sondersbausen. Prussia, which al- 
waysproclaimed the principleof non-interference in 
internal Jewish affairs, has retained the ofliee in 
some of the provinces annexed in 1806, as in the 
three distrieis of Hanover and in the proviuce of 
Hesse-Nassau (Unssel). The oflice of 
In Modern Landesrabbiner for the province of 
Times. Brandenburg, which existed ia Berlin 
and in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, sur- 
vived, as in other countries, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century by virtue of the rabbi's capacity 
as civil judge. The last one to hold the title was 
Hirschel Lewin, while his suecessor, Simon Mayer 
Weyl (1. 1828), held the title ol * Viceoberlandesrab- 
diner.” Asan excoptionnl favor the government in 
1949 gave to Gedalialı Tiktin of Breslau tlıe title of 
Landesrabbiner, wbieb was juterpreted as a mani- 
festation of the government in favor of Orthadoxy 
and as a disapproval of the Refornı movement (I. 
Geiger, * Abraham Geiger's Leben in Briefen,” pp. 
113 «2 seq., Berlin, 1878). 

In Austria Samson Hirsch held the office for the 
proviuce of Moravia from 1847 to 1851. He was 
elected uecording to te compliented method pre- 
seribed in the law issued by Maria Theresa. Atthe 
time of his resiguution the legal position of the 
Jewish communities was iu a state of chaos owing 
to the events of 1843, which had played havoe with 
the prineiples on which the legislavion rosted. The 
goveroment then appoiuted as substitiute Abraham 
Placzck of Boskowitz, wlıo in his last years had his 
son Baruch Placzek of Brünn appointedas his ns: 
aut. An attempt made by Baron Moritz Königs- 
warten, who was a member of (he House of Lords, 
to introdnee into ihe law of 1890 regulating the 
legal status of the Austrian Jewish congregations a 
clause rcestablishiag the office of Laudesrabbiner of 
Moravia was defeated in the lower house of the 
Reichsrath (Löw, “Das Mährische Landesrabbinat,” 
in *Gesummelte Schriften,” il. 215-218, Szegedin, 
1890; D’Elvert, “Zur Gesch. der Juden in Mihren 
und Oesterreich. Schlesien,” pp. 200-211, Brünn, 
1895; Willibald Müller, “ Beiträge zur Geschichte 
der Mährischen Judenschaft,” pp. 157-185, Olmütz, 
1963). Baruch Piaczek is, however, ofleinlly ad- 
Aressed by tlıe government authorities as “ Landes- 
rabliner”; he recently appointed Solomon Funk, 
rabbi of Boskowitz, as his substitute, an appoint- 
ment which tle government confirmed (* Oesterr. 
Wochenschrift,” 1904, p. 190). The ofMce existed 
‚also in Siebenbtirgen carly in the nineteentl century. 
A similar institution is that of Chief Rabbi of the 
wited Hebrew Congregations of the British Em- 
Pire, which, however, rests exelusively on voluntary 
ackuowledgment on tle part of the congregations, 
and does not extend over whole groups of congre- 
gations like the Portuguese, the Reform, and the 
Polish organizalions. Tlie ofice of the Grand Rab- 
bin du Consistofre Central in France is also of simi- 
Jar nature, but differs jn that the chief rabbi acts 
merely in his capaeity as member of the consistory, 
and not as hierarchic chief, 
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LANDESRABBINERSCHULE IN BUDA- 
PEST (Orszägos Rahbikepzö Intezet): The 
eiforts to found a rabbinical seminary in Hungary 
reach back to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The various projects, however, dicl not receive 
tangible form until a Jewish school fund had been 
erented by King Franeis Joseph in 1850 (see Jew. 
Excyc. vi. 502, sr. Huxcany). The goverument 
made au attempt toopen a rubbinical school in 1864, 
but on account of internal party quurrels the matter 
dragged on until 1873. After a building had been 
erceted especially for its requirements the Institute 
was opened Oct. 4, 1877. 

The institute is under the supervision of the min- 
istry of religion, which appoints the teachers upon 

nomination by the council (cousisting 
Organiza- of twelveclerical and twelvelay mem- 
tion. Ders), of which M. Schweiger has been 
president and Dr. J. Simon secretary 
ever since the institute's foundation, The course 
of study extends over ten years und is divided into 
two cqual periods; one being devoted to the lower 
department, the other to the upper. The former 
corresponds to an * Obergymnasium”; and the re- 
gquirement for admission is the possession of a di- 
ploma from an “ Untergymnasium,” or the passing 
of an entranee examination covering the equivalent 
of the course of study pursued there as well asa 
certain amount of Hebrew and Talmudies. The 
diplomas from this department are recogı by 
the state, and command admittance into auy depart- 
ment of the universities or schools of technology. 
After the completion of the courses offered by tlıe 
upper «department, including attendauce under the 
fueulty of philosophy at the university, a year of 
probation follows. This is concluded in February 
by an oral exanıination after the candidate has pre- 
sented three written theses on Biblical, rabbinie- 
Tulınudical, and historical or religious-philosophical 
subjects respectively. At graduntion he receives a 
rabbinical diploma, which is recognized by the 
state. Tosupplement the regular course of training 
there are students’ societies in botlı departments. 

The constitution of the fnstitute hasalso the train- 
ing.of religious teachersin view; and a plan ofstudy 
aud examinations has been arranged to this end. 
The library of the iustitute contains about 25,000 
volumes of manuseripts and printed works, wbich 
are accessible to all in the reading-room and may 
under certain conditions be taken from the library. 
The assistance of pupils is provided for by the Ez- 
Chajiın Society, which at present basa fundamount- 
ing to 150,000 kronen and 2 yearly expenditure of 
11,000 kronen. Ia addition there are various sti- 
pends which are not controlled by the society. 

Since its foundation the institute has had eighteen 
teachers. The present professors in the department 
of thcologyare: Dr. W. Bacher (Bible 
and Midrash); M. Bloch (Talınud and 
Shulhan ‘Aruk); Dr. L. Blau (history, 
Bible, and Talınud; also librarian); Dr. I. Goldziber 
elilosophy of religion); and Dr. 8. Kohn (homi- 
letics). Among former teachers haye been: “Rab- 
binatspräses” 8. L. Brill {until 1887: d. 1893): D. 
Kaufmann (d. 1899; also Kbrarian); and H. Deutsch 
(until 1888; d. 1889), The professors of the gym- 


Faculty, 


nasiun vonrscs are: A. Balogh (since 1892); K. 
Bein (sioce 1878); Dr. I. Bloch (since 1881); S, 
Schill (since 1878); director, Dr. I. Bändezi (1877- 
1892). The singing-master is Chief Cantor A. Laz- 
arus. 


Bipurogearıry; 1, Bäudeni. Gesch. ges Ersten Tahrzchnts der 

Bandes Rubbüiersemdg Supplement 10 we Annual Report 

SE) Brüt Sämuel Löw, pp, 27-32, Büda- 

S Senii.d Budapat Orrsupos Rabhikäpräin- 

BEE Wlan Büdapest, 1896; Annial Heports (with 
iterary supplements 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT: I. Farming 
Land. Te Mishnah and later authorities speak of 
two kinds of tenants—the “aris,” or te tenant on 
shares, the landlord receiving “onc-halt, one-third, 
or one-fourth,” and the “hoker,” or the tenant ata 
üixed rental, which in the case of farming land was 
usually payuble in a fixed measure of the grain to 
be grown on the land, less frequentiy in money. 
Dwellings or business houses were, in the nature of 
things, let at a fixed rentai in money. The word 
“nekabbel ” (lit. “receiver ”) isapplied to both kinds 
ok tenants, but more especially 10 tenants on shares; 
“kablan ” always bears the Jatter sense. 

The laws iu force between landlord and tenant, 
the former being generaliy known as owner of the 
field,” are set forth ie Baba Meyi‘a ix. 1-10. 

1. The first principle laid dowu is well known to 
English and American lawyers from the leading case 
of Wigglesworth versus Dallison—the force of locul 
custom to supply many details in a contract letting 
land to farm: * Where one receives (i.e., farıns on 
shares] a field from his neighbor, he 
must cut [the grain] where it is the 
custom to cut, and pull out where it 
is the custom to pull out; he must 
plow up the ground after [the barvest, in order to 
kill the weeds] wLere it is customary to plow up; 
all according to tlıe custom of the Province.” 80 
far the Mishnah; a baraita adds that local custom 
also deeides whether the farmer on shares shall have 
part {n the fruits of the trees, upon which he gener- 
ally bestows no Jabor. Just as laudlord and tenaut: 
share in the grain, in tbat proportion tliey share also 
in straw and stubble, branches and cane; and in like 
proportion both provide the cane for propping vines. 

2. Where one takes [rom his neighbor (at a fixed 
rent) a field which depends on irrigation, or con- 
tains trees, aud the spring for irrigation ceases 10 
vun, or a tree is cut down, he is not entitled toa 
deduction: but when the field is specifically let as 
an irrigated field, or as a place for trees, and the 
spring fails or.a tree is cut down, a fair deduotion 
from the rent ınust be made. 

3. Where one takes a field from his neiglibor (on 
shares) and permits it to lie faliow, the judges esti- 
mate how much it would have produced if eulti- 
vated, and he pays accordiogly; for thus it is (usu- 
ally) written: “If I allow it to lie fallow and do not 
work it, Ishall pay according to the best possible 
results.” 

4. One who takes a Veld from his neighbor is re- 
quired to weed it. 

5. When one takes a field (on shares), as long as 
it produces enouglı to make a “heap” that will 
stand, he must labor on it, A baraita bases this 
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rule on the wording used when the eontraet is in 
writing: “Ishall stand up, aud plow and sow, aud 
cut and bind in sheaves, and thrash and winnow, 
ud set up a heap before tee; and then thou shalt 
come and take onc-half [or one-third], and I for my 
teil and outlay shall take enc-half [or two-thirds].” 
The terms of division are further discussed in the 
Gemara. 

6. Where one reuts a field from his neighbor, aud 
loeusts ent the crop, or it is burned, if the calamity 
be general, tlıe laudlord makes a deduction from 
the vent, but if it be not general he makes no de- 
dwetion; for it is the tenanv’silliuck. Tu diseussing 
this scetion of tie Mishnah the Babylonians differ in 
opinion as to the extent of country over which the 
exinnity must rauge before the tenhut is entitled toa 
deduetion; but they geuerally admit that if be sows 
other than the kind of gruin he has contracted to 
rajse he is not entitled to auy deduetion. Tlie posi- 
tion taken by R. Fudah, tbat uo deduction shonld be 
made where the reut is payable in money, was disre- 
garded by the Babylonfau tencheıs. 

%. 1fone takes a field from his neighbor at the 
rent of ten kors of wheat, or otber graiu. a year, aud 

the quality of the wheut ruised is not 

Payment good, he may pay his rent with purt 

in Kind. of this wheat; should the wheat raised 

be better than usual, the tenant may 

not buy wheat of ordinary quality outside, but must 
pay his rent out of his own erop. 

3. IIe who ronts a field from his neighbor to sow 
it with barley, may not sow wbeat; if to sow it with 
wleat, may not sow barley ;if to sow it with gmiu, 
may not sow legumes (such as beaus, pens, or leı 
ts); but if to sow with legumes, may sow grain: 
R. Simeon ben Gamaliel forbade it. The majority 
allowed the change from wheat to barley or from 
tegumes to graia because the latter exhaust the soil 
less; R. Sineon’s brond prohibition of any change 
from the contract is based by R. Hisda on Zeph. ii. 
13: “The remnant of Israel shull not do iniquity, 
nor spenk lies; neither shall a deceitful tongue be 
found in their mouth.” 

9. He who rentsa field from his neighbor for a 
“few yenzs” (less han seven) should not plant it in 
flax, veither has he the right to cut timber from tho 
sycamore-trees; but he who rents for seven years 
may plant flax iu the first year, and may eut timber 
from the sycamore-trees. 

16. Where one rents a field (in the Holy Land) for 
a “week of years” for seven hundred zuz, the sev- 
entlt, or Sıbbatie, year is included; but if he rents 
it for seven years it is not included. 

These ruliugs are sct forth, or at least indicated, 
in the Mishnah, in the chapter given. From the 
Gemara in the same chapter may be gatliered the 
following rules: 

1. When the tenancy is at an end and the barvest 
is not ripe enongh to he cut and sold, the harvest is 
estimated, and tlıe landlord takes it and pays for it. 
Should the tenant die before tbe end of the lease, 
the landlord must arrange with the heirs of the ten- 
ant on the basis of the work done and the benefit 
received up to the time of the tenant’s death, the 
lease then being considered at an end (B. M. 1090). 

2. The codes treat, in connection with the law 


of landlord and tenant, the case of the workman 
who agrees to plant fruit-trees, taking a share of 
the profit arising from the plantation. Here, when 
a doubt ariscs as to (he amount of his share (one- 
half or one-third), it is to be determined by the local 
custom. If not more tlıan 10 per cent of the trees 
fail to bear fruit, tlıe workman (*shattelan ”) is 
eused; if more tan 10 per cent, tbe whole deticit is 
charged to bi. But a contract witl the workman, 
that if any of the trees ure made the worse Dy his 
planting he shall have nothing at all, is nol enforce- 
able (B. B. 950). 

As to the duty of Jandlord and tenant in regard to 
fixtures, see FIXTURES. 

Binzaograpiy ; Shrlhan “Ark, Hoshen Mishpaf, pp. 320- 

330; Maimonkdes, Kart, Sekbrul, Sill. 

II. Town Property. In the Mishnah and in the 
codes the law goveruing the tenancy of a dwelliug 
or business house is given sepurately fronı that of 
rural leases, and tle questions discussed are diller- 
ent. The tenant of a house isknownas the “hirer” 
(“soker”), like the senter of chuttels. Much les is 
said iu the Mishnah and Taluıad about town tenan- 
eies than ruml ones (B. M. viii. 6-9, 73b, 101b-108a). 

A lease for a certain time vess in the tenant a 
property right, which the landlord can not defeat 
byasale. No tenant may be ousted before the end 
of his term by the landlord on account of the latter’s 
needs, such needs, for instance, as may arise from 
the destruction of his own dwelling as by fire or 
storın. Where rent is paid ju advance, no matter 
for how long a term, a binding lease for the time 
paid for is understood. A landlord who dwing 
the term sclls or lets the house to one who through 
violence or by appenl to te Juw of the Gentiles 
evicts the tenant must provide the lattor withanother 
house as good us the Srst, The same rules apply 
where the use of a house for a year at a time has 
been pledged for the owner’s debt: the pledgee has 
ail the rights of u tenant. 

Where a house is let “to Jodge” in, it ıneans Tora 
day; to “rest” in, for twodays; and for umarriuge, 

tbirty days. But the unconditional 

Notice to ordinary letting of a dwelling-house 

Quit. means, iu winter (raiuy season), for 
the rest of the season, that is, fronı the 
Feast of Bootlıs till after the Passover; in summer, 
till the expiry of a thirty days’ notice to quit. But 
this applies only in a town (“Ir”); in a lange 
commercial city (“ kerak”), where the demand for 
houses is great, a notice must be given twelve 
montls in advance, This is also the rule for all 
shops, both in towns and cities, in which the tenant 
sells goods; for a tradesman must have ample time 
to make his new place of business known to his eug- 
tonıers. Simeon ben Gamalict in the Mishnah holds 
that bakers aud dyers are entitled to three years’ 
notice to quit their shops. The codes differ as to 
whether his opinion should be followed. The ten- 
ant must in each case give as long a notice to riel 
himself of the obligation for rent as the landlord 
would have to give to him, Where the letting is 
for a fixed time no notice need be given hy either 
party. 

Where a house is let under notice of implied 

length only, withoutspeeified term, the rights of the 
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tenant, while the notice to quit is running out, are 
not secure against the landiord’s necessities. The 
latter, should his owu house fall down, can insist 
that the tenant shall make room for him. Also, if 
during the running of the notice the market rate of 
Tents goes np, the Jandlord can for the unexpired 
time usk for rent at the higher rate: on the other 
hand, if vents go down, the tenant can demand a 
reduction. But mere transfer of the ownership 
gives to the purchaser or heir no greater right tban 
that of the original Iundlord. 

"The owner must Dot during the term, or while the 
notice to quit is running, teur down tie house. If 
he does, he is bound to replace it. Moreover, if it 

should fall tırough no fault of his 

Repairs while there is a lease for a fixed term, 
and Resto- he ınust provide the tenant with 

ration. another house, either elsewhere or by 

rebwilding, the new one to be of like 
size, and to have an equal number of rooms and 
windows. Should the honse become dangerously 
secure, it seemis the landiord is bound only to pay 
toward its sestoration te amount of rent uadvancc 
in his hands. What is said of a houso applies to a 
count (group of houses), to & shop, or to a bath. 

Where a house is let for a ycar, and the year is 
one of thirteen months, the tenant gets the beneft. 
If the venting is for so many montlis, tbe tenant 
must pay foreneh. In disputesas to the length of the 
lcase, the presumption is on the side of the shortest 
term: for the landlord is the owner; and the burden 
lies on tlıe tenant: who sets up an adveise estate, 

A teuant fora fixed term has tlıe right to sublet 
the house to another for the remainder of his lcase, 
provided the new tenant's houschold is no more 
numerons than big owu; but the landlord can, if he 
wishes, prevent such subletting by taking the house 
back and releasing thıe tenant froim all further obliga- 
tion for rent. Where two men rent a house jointly, 
deither of them can transfer hisshare of the tenancy to 
‚athird person without the consent of his companion. 

The duty as between Iaudlord and tenant of ma- 
king repalıs and iinprovements and the correlative 
right to Axtures have been shortiy discussed under 
Fıxrures. 


Biptrognapar: Maimonides, Yad, Sckirut, vis Shafham 
"arıdk, Hosten Miskpat, yp. BE-SIT. 
=0. LN.D 
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LANDSBERG: Russian family of scholars and 
philanthropists. Its founder was Abraham Lands- 
berg ol Kremenetz, who was boru in 1756 and died 
in 1831 oftheplague, then raging in Russia. He had 
six song who were among the first Russian Maskilim. 
Of these, the eldest, Aryeh Löb Landsberg (1780- 
1861), lived at Odessa, and was an able writer in 
Hebrew und a prominent inerchant. Througli busi- 
ness reverses he lost his fortune, and for the rest of 
his life lived in reduced ehrumstances and seclusion, 
devotingbistimetostudy. David Judah Lands- 
berg, the youngest son of Abraham, was prineipal 
6f the public school for Jewish children at Odessa. 
Of Abraham’s other sons, Lippe Landsberg aud 
Mendel Landsberg (1736 to Jan. 8, 1966) lived at 


Kremenctz, where they were born. Mendel was the 
more prominent, not only for his leaming, but also 
for his charitable disposition. He had aremarkable 
collection of books, most of which, after his death, 
wore incorporated in the Friedland collection now 
iu tlıe Asiatic Muscum at St. Petersburg. Mendel 
eontributed some articles on Biblical Subjects to 
“Fla-Karmel” and otber Hebrew journals, and wrote 
“Sefer ha-Kundes” and other satirical pamphlets. 
The members of tlıe Landsberg family were in 
mate with Isane Bür Levinsobu, and Mendel Lands- 
berg placed his library at Levinsohu’s disposal, the 
collection being of inestimable value for the latter's 
literary work. Ina fit of anger Levinsohn made a 
scurrilous attack on Landsberg in the forın of a Tal- 
mudictreatise entitled “ Massekta Oto we-Et Beno”; 
but tlıey ultimately became reconeiled. 
Bisuiosrarav : Ha-Melig, 1861, No. 81: 1866, No. 5; I. B, 
Levinsohn. preface 10 Teudah be-Yisrael, Wilna and Grodno, 


& 
1828; Shorashe Lehanon, pp. 259 et 20g., Wilna, 1811: $ 
ieuer, Bibliotheca Friedtandiana, Preiuoe, St. Petersburg, 


wi 
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LANDSBERG, MAX: American rabbi: bom 
at Berlin Feb. %6, 1845; son of Meyer Landsberg, 
*Laudrabbiner” at Hildesheim, Hanover. He was 
educatedat the Hildesheim Gymnasium Josephinum, 
and at tlie universiries of Göttingen and Breslau, 
also stndyiug at the Breslau Jewish theological 
seminary. He is Ph.D. of Halle, Germany. In 
1866 he became “ Stiftsrabbiner ” and teacher at the 
seminary for Jewish teachers at Hanover, a position 
which he held for five years. In 1871 he went to 
America and was offered tlıe position of rabbi to the 
Congregation Berith Kodesh at Rochester, NY, 
where he has continued ever since. He is the au- 
tor of the “Ritual for Jewish Worsbip” (1884; 2d 
ed., 1897), and of “Hymus for Jewish Worship” 
(1880; 2d ed., 1890). 
BipLiosranny: American Jewich Year Book, IM, 


LANDSBERG, MEYER: German rabbi; born 
at Meseritz, Prussia, May 1, 1810; died at Hildes- 
heim May 20, 1870. 

Landsberg’s teacher, Aaron Wolfsohn, rabbi of 
Wollsteia, wasclected to the rabbinate of Hildesheim 
in 1826, and Landsberg accompanied him and lived 
wunder his roof until Wolfsohn’s death in 1830. 
Landsberg tben went to Brunswick, where he con- 
tinued his rabbinieal studies while preparing for tie 
versity at the Brunswick gymnasium. He stud- 
ied at the University of Berlin from 1834 to 1888, 
At Berlin lie became elosely connected with Leo- 
pold Zunz; with him he organized the Semluary for 
Jewish Teachers in 1340, in which institution he 
wrs an instruetor until 1845. A lifelong friendship 
with Zunz was established, wit wlıom he corre- 
sponded until his death. In 1887 he passed his 
mationas “Oberlebrer,” and his certiß- 
cate contains tlie then usual clause, that, being aJew, 
be had no claim to a position at a higher school. 

In 1885 Landsberg was engaged as teacher at the 
Nauensche Institute for the education of boys, and 
from 1839 to 1846 he was its diveetor, in which posi- 
tion David Cassel was his successor, From 1838 to 
1848 he preached regularly at the bet ha-midrash 
and at the spnagogue of Commerzienratli Licber- 
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man. In 1846 he was appoiuted “ Landrabbiner ” 
of Hildesheim, which position he filled until his 
death. Although himseH very striet in the observ- 
ance of the ceremonial law. he was of a progressive 
spirit. In the synagogue built during his adminis- 
tration (1849) an oryan was introduced, a mixed 
choir established, some German prayers iutroduced, 
and the “ piyyutim ” nearlyallabelished. Confrma- 
tions of boys and girls were held every year. His 
eldest sn is Dr. Max LaxDssere, since 1871 rabbi 
of the Congregation Berich Kodesh at Rochester, 
N. Y.; his second son is Geheimmath Professor 
Theodor Landsberg of tie Technische Hoch- 
schule at Darmstadt (since 1880), a distinguished 
authority on architeeture, railroad- aud bridge- 
building, and editor of the “Handbuch für Inge- 
nieurwisseuschaften.” . 


LANDSBERGER, HUGO (pseudonym, Hans 
Land): German uovelist, dramatist, and editor; 
born at Berlin Aug. 23, 1861. His first prodnetion was 
“Der Nene Gott, Roman ausder Gegenwart,” Dres- 
den, 1891, which was followed by “Sünden.” Ber- 
lin, 1991. His diwmatie eforts thus far have been 
confned to collaboration with Holländer in tle 
production of “Die Heilige Ele: Ein Modernes 
Schauspiel in 5 Akten,” 22. 1398. In thaty 
his first success was ınade in his novel 
terin,” of which a sixth edition wag called for iu te 
following year. Other works are: “Mutterrecht,” 
a novelette; “Die Tugendhafte,” 1995, a humor- 
ous story; “Um das Weib,” 1306, a novel of con- 
temporary Iife; “Von Zwei Erlösern,” and “Schla- 
agende Wetter,” 1897, a novel which was issued, 
with twenty-fve illustrations, us No, 50 0£ Kürsch- 
ner’s * Bücherschatz.” 

Lundsberger's career as editor dates from 1898, 
when he founded tlie weekly journal “Das Neue 
Jahrhundert,” the first number of which appeared 
in October of that year. At the same time another 
periodicai with the identicn! name, but with the sub- 
title “Berliner Wochenschrift,” edited by F. Wertlı, 
made its@but. Since tlıen Landsberger has written 
two other novels: “Und Wem Sie Just Passieret,” 
Berlin, 1899, and “ Liebesopfer,” zd. 1900. 

[3 M. Co, 


LANDSBERGER, JOSEPH: German plıysi- 
cian; born at Posen Aug. 21, 1848; desoendant of 
Aryeh Löb, who died as martyr in Posen in 1737; 
educated at the gymnasium of his native town and 
at the universities of Vienna aud Berlin (M.D. 1873). 
In the Franeo-Prussian war (1870-71) he was active 
as an assistant surgeon. Settling asa physician in 
Posen, he practised there till 1901, when he retired 
from practise on account of ill health and removed 
10 Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 

Landsberger took an active part in the municipal 
life of Posen, being for eighteen years alderman, and 
for one year president of thealdermanie board. For 
four years he was also chief physician of the Jewish 
Hospital. 

He has written several essays for the medical jour- 
mals, and is the author of “ Handbuch der Kriegs- 
chirurgischen Technik.” Tübingen, 1875, wbich 
book received the Eimpress Augusta prize. 

E3 18 
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LANDSHUTH, LESER: German liturgiolo- 
gist; born Jan. 1ö, 1817, at Lissa, Posen; died in 
Berlin March 28, 1897. He went to Berlin as a 
youth to study Jewish tleology, and there he be- 
came acquainted with Zunz and Abraham Geiger, 
the latter of whom was then staying in that city in 
order to become naturalized in Prussia. Landshuth 
soon gave up his iutention of becomiug a rabbi, not; 
being willing 10 conceal or renounce his Hberal 
opinions; and Moritz Veit aided him in estublishing 
himself as a Hebrew bookseller. Meanichile Lands» 
huth kept up his literary activity: and in 1845 hie 
published as an appendix to the Prayer-book issued 
by Hirsch Edelmann (“Siddur Hegyon Leb” ; com- 
wmonly known as “Luudsluth's Prayer-Book”) a 
valuable essay on the origin of Hebrew prayers. His 
essay on the Pesah Hoggadalı (Berlin, 1855) anıl the 
introduetion to the “Ma’abar Yabbok,” a baudbo« 
of the funcral customs of the Jews, are along si 
lar Ines (* Vollstindiges Gebet- und Andachtsbuch 
zum Gebrauche bei Rranken und Sterbenden,” Ber- 
lin, 186%). Anumber of inseriptions from the tomb- 
stones of prominent men are added to the hutter 
work. 

Landshuth's chiet work was his *‘Amimude ba- 
“Abodalı (Columate Cultus): Onomasticum Aucto- " 
rum Hynmorum Hebreorum cum Notis Biograpbi- 
eis et Bibliograplieis,” ou Hebrew liturgicnl poctny 
(2 vols., i0. 1857-09), a painstaking and important 
contribution to the subject. No less valuable are 
his works relating to the history of the Jewish com- 
munity of Berlin, parts of Which have been incorpn- 
rated in L. Geiger’s * Gesch. der Juden in Berlin” 
(ib. 1871); other portions have been published tu 
“Die Gegenwart” (&. 1867) and other periodienls. 
He published also “ Toleclot Aushe ha-Shen u-Pe‘u- 
latam,” history ofthe Berlin rabbis 1671-1871 (db. 
1884). Many valuuble manuscript notes by Lands- 
huth have passed into tlıe possession of Dr. 8. Neu- 
mann of Berliu; and other matter has been reprinted 
by Dr. 8. Berufeld from Landshuth’s notes in “ Ha- 
Meliz,” 1886. Landshuth also copied andarranged 
the early communal archives of Berlin (written in 
Hebrew) and the inseriptions of tlıe old cemetery in 
that efty, which was elosed in 1827. 

BIBLIOGRAFHY: Ha-Asif, 1888, pp. 25-00. 
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LANDSOFER (LANDSCHREIBER), J0- 
NAH BEN ELIJAH (known also as Jonah ben 
Elijah Bunzlau or Bumslo): Bohemion Tal- 
tmudist; born in 1878; died at Pragne Det. 9, 1712. 
Landsofer made a special study of the Masorah and 
was well versed in the regulations concerning the 


writing of scrolls of the Law, whenee his name 
“Landsofer.” He studied also secular science and 


Cabala, and as a enbalist he, with Moses Hasid, was 
seut by Abraham Brocla to Vierma to engage iu a dis- 
putation with te Siabbethalens, Though he died 
young, Landsofer wrote several important works: 
“Zawwa’ah,” ethies, printed in Asher b. Jehiel’s 
“Orhot Hayyim” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 17): 
“Me‘il Zedakah,” responsa, at tlıe end of which are 
aotes on Euchd (written ia 1710, and published hy 
bis grandson Yor-Tob Landsofer, Prague, 1757); 
“Bene Yonalı,” novelle on the Masorah and the reg- 
ulations concerning the writing of scrolls of the 
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Law (2. 1802); “Kanfe Yonah,” novelle on Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah (to $ 111; ©. 1819. His 
pupil Elijah b. Azriel quotes, in the preface to his 
“Miktab le-Eliyahu,” a work of Landsofer entitled 
“Me’oro Or,” on correcuions for serolls of the Law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Visrael, p. 448; Fürst, Bidl. 
Fat, 1.22U; Hock-Liöben, Ga ‘Ed, p. 2 (German); Stein 
schneider, Cat. Budt. col. 1429. 
ss M. SeL. 


LANGENSCHWARZ, MAXIMILIAN LE- 
OPOLD (pseudonyns, N. Z. Oharleswang and 
Jakob Zwangsohn): German anthor aud lıydrop- 
athist; born 1801 at Rödelheim, near Frankfort-on- 
the-Main; died before 1900. His pureuts being 
very poor, a few wealtby eitizens sent him to the 
gyınnasia’of Darmstadt and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He joined several wandering theatrical Lroupes, and 
is said to haveembraced Christianity at Vienna. In 
1830 he appeared at Munich, gaining successes as a 
decluimer and improvisator. He also made success. 
fül tours througli England, France, and Russia. Iu 
1842 he settled Tu Paris as a hydropathist under the 
name Langenschwarz-Rubini; and in 1948 he re- 
turned to Germany. 

Langenschwarz wrote: “ Aruoldo,” Vienna, 1829; 
Die Fahrt in’s Innere,” d. 1830; and “Der Hof. 
narz,” poeros, 1882, und edited Ihe magazine “ Satir- 
ische Brille für Alle Nasen ” (1830). 


BiyLiocwapıy; Jüdiseher Plutarch, 11. 156-157 ; Brüramer, 
‚Lexikon der Deutschen Dichter und Prosatsten des 19. 
Fahmundorte, 


8. 
LANGUEDOO (Hebrow, prn235 or pin mwb): 
Aucient proviuce of France conesponding to the 
present departiments of Tarn, Aude, Gard, and Ar- 
deche, with parts of Haute-Loire, Haute-Garonne, 
and Tarn-et-Garonne. It was divided into two 
parts: Higher Lauguedoe, having for its capital 
Toulouse; and Lower Langueuloc, with Montpellier 
as its chief city. Two letteıs of Sidonius Apolli- 
naris and tie canons of the conncil held at Agde in 
506 prove the existeuce in the provinee at that time 
of numerous aud Prosperous Jewish communities 
(Dom Vaisstte, “ Histoire Generale de Languedoe,” 
1. 248; Sidonfus Apollinaris, iii., Epistle4; iv., Epis- 
te 5). While Languedoc was a dependeney of the 
Visigothie kings the Jews suffered much perseeu- 
tion, but in a far less degree than their brethren on 
the other side of the Pyrences. Protected dy the 
Christian inhabitants, who often rebelled against 
their kings, the Jews of Languedoc could easily 
eyade many oppressive laws enacted agaiust them. 
The edict of expulsion issued by Wamba ia 072 
provoked a general uprising of the inhabitants. 
After the province had been pacified, and the eıliet 
was enforced, the absence of the Jews was of very 
short duration. Nor did the barbarous laws of 
Erwige and Egica meet with greater success. 
An era. of great prosperity for tlie Jews of Lan- 
‚guedoe set in with the accession of the Carlovingian 
Aynasty. The loyalty of the Jews to 
Under the the cause of the French kings in the 
Carlo- struggle against the Sameens was 
vingiens. highly appreciated and rewarded by 
many privileges. Pepin tle Short 
conceded them theright of enjoyfng hereditary allo- 
dial tenure; and this right was respected by all tlıe 


Carlovingians, in spite of the protestsof some of the 
elergy. Large communities possessing synagogues 
and important comnıercial establishments existed at 
Bäziers, Carcassonne, Lodeve, Lunel, Mende, Mont- 
pellier, Narbonne, Nimes, Pamiers, Posquitres, 
Saint-Gilles, and Toulouse, 

The happy condition of the Jews of Languedoc 
did not cease under therule of the counts, especially 
under those of Toulouse, who evinced kindly feel- 
iags toward tem. But the spirit of intolerance that 
pervaded western Europe in the eleventh century 
did not fail to leave its impress upon the province, 
Thenceforward the Jews were obliged 10 oceupy 
jal quarters, and a custom was established which 
permitted the populace to infliet upon them all 
kinds of humiliations during Holy Week, At Tou- 
louse it was deemed expedient that at least one Jew 
should have Iıis cars publicly boxed on the first day 
of Easter; while at Böziers the mob was allowed 
to throw stones at the Jews. Still their situation 
was relatively prosperous; and even these vexations 
sradualiy disappeared and were, on the Intervention 
0£ the counts, superseded by yearly taxes in addition 
to the poll-tax common to all inhabitants. 

The good-will of the counts of Toulouse dis- 
played itself far beyond mere toleration; they even 

eutrusted the Jews with important 


Jews in public oflices. Raymond V. about, 
Public 1170 appointed a Jew as bailiff in his 
Office. domain of Suint-Gilies, and, with the 


exception of the countsof Montpellier, 
his example was followed by many other counts and 
barons. The nomination of Jews to public ofices 
in the dominjous of the viscounts of Beziers and 
Carcassonne was a common ocenrrence under Vis- 
count Roger II. and his successor Raymond Roger. 

The erusade against the Albigenses at the begiu- 
aing of the thirteenth century brought a great reac- 
tion in the condition of the Jews of Languedoc. 
Accused by the clergy of having fostered among the 
Ohristiaus a spirit of rebellion against the Church, 
oppressive laws were enacteil agninst them in the 
varlous councils. At tlat held at Saint-Gilles in 
1209 Raymond VI. was compelled to swear that in 
the future neither he vor his vassals wonld entrust 
public or private oflices to ‚Jews; and, except at 
Narbonue, where Jews served as brokers until 1306, 
this oalı was strietiy observed in the territory of 
tbe counts of Toulouse. 

The contlition of tbe Jews in Lower Languedoc 
became still worse when that province fell into the 
hands of Saint Louis and bis brother Alplonse of 
Poitiers, who, tbe former from bigotry and the lat- 
ter from greed, enacted against Ihe oppressive 
laws—.g., the probibition to sojourn iu small local- 
ities and to erect new synagogues—and crushed 
them with fiscal burdens. Everywhere the Jews 
were imprisoned, to be released only after having 
paid heavy sums. On the death of Alphonse of 
Poitiers his estates came into the possession of 
Philip the Bold, and the Jews of those distriets 
shared the fateof their brethren of northern France, 

While the Jews were Iaboring under adverse cir- 
cumstances in that part of Tanguedoe which was 
annexed to France, those who lived in the domains 
of independent lords continued to enjoy a high de- 
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grec of prosperity during the whole of the thirteeuth 
century. In a letter addressed to his subjects iu 
1252 Jaime ]., Count. of Montpellier, 
Under In- declared that be would take the Jews 
dependent of his territory under bis protection, 
Lords. andhecenjoined the inhabitants to do 
them no harın, The dukes of Foix 
granted the Jews iu their domains many privilegos, 
and vindiented their richts against Ihe eneroach- 
ments of Philip the Fair. In 1303 Count Gaston 
coufirmed all the ancient privileges of the Jews aud 
engaged himself nat to claim more than the yearlyı 
taxes which had been levied by his father, Roger 
Bernard, and by his otler predecessors, The com- 
munity of Pamiers, which was under the jurisdie- 
tion of the Abbot of Saint Antouin, was treated 
wit benevolence by the ecelesinstical authorities, 
while those of Alet, Böziers, Grusse, and Nimes re- 
ceived n no less favorable treatment at the hands of 
the bishops. But the most Zavorel community was 
that of Narbonue, which enjoyed special privileges 
aud immunities. Among these the most noteworthy 
was that of being govemed by a Jewish “ king.” 
With the expulsion of the Jews by Charles VI. in 
1894 all ihe communities of Languedoc, with the 
exception of several, like Montpellieraud Narbonne, 
ii ce Biziens; C, 
'PELLIER; and 


;M 


@ I Br. 


LANIADO: Sephardie family settled in Italy 
and the East; the best-known members are: 

‚Abraham ben Isaac Laniado: Orientalscholar 
of the sixteentlı and seventecnth centuries; born 
in Aleppo; a contemporary of Joseph Caro, whose 
Talmudical lectures at Safed he attended. He so- 
joumed for some time in Syria, and toward the be- 
gfuning of the seventeenth century went to Venice, 
where he published two works: “Magen Abraham ” 
(1803), which treats of the mystical interpretation of 
various commandments and eeremonies, and “ Ne- 
kuddot ha-Kesef.” a coımmentary on Canticles, pub- 
lished in 1819 by Moses Laniado, who prefaces the 
work with a. note in which he says that Abraham ben 
Isaac was the autlıor also of unpublished commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, tie Five Scrolls, the Haf- 
tarot, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Daniel. 

Abrahanı left several responsa, which are extaut 
in the Royal Library at Vienna and which have been 
eopied and published with explanatory notes by M. 
Priedlinder (Vienna, 1860). 

Binuiograrn: De Rossi, Diztonarin, ii. 4; Azulai, Shem ha- 
Gedalim, forte, Kore ha-Dorat, p- All; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Badl. co), 689; Fuenn, Koneset Yisracl p. Wi 
&ichael, Or ha-Hayyin. 

Samuel ben Abraham Laniado: Rabbi at 
Aleppo in the second half oF the sixteenth century; 
Contemporary of Moses Alslıech aud Hayyim Vital. 
He devoted his activity to the Midrashie literature 
and on that account was surnamed “ ha-Darshan.” 
Samuel was the autlıor of the following Midrashie 
commentaries: * Keli Paz ” (Venice, 1557), on Isniah, 
excerpts from which were inserted jn the “Biblio. 


theca Rabbinica” (ed. Amsterdam, 1724-27); “ Keli 
Temdah ” (Venice, 1594-95; Prague, 1809), on the 
Pentuteuch; and “Keli Yakar” (Venice, 1603), on 
tie Earlier Prophets. Azulai asserts that be had in 
his possession u manuseript containing Laniado’s 
coınmentary ou the Midrash Shoher Tob, entitled 
“Sckel Tob.” Joseph Delmedigo mentious iu his 
“Niktab Ahuz ? the “Ke)i Yakat” and “Keli Hom- 
dab,” and speaks af them very disparagingly. 

Solomon b. Abraham Laniado: Preacher at 
Venice in the eightecntl eeutury; grandson of Samı- 
ben Abraham Laniado. Me wrote an introduc- 
n and addenda to his grandfather's commentary 
to Isuialı, and a collection of sermons. 


zulai, Shem ha-G: 
Ir 


LAODICEA.—1. Laodicea ad Lycum: Town 

in Phrygia on the River Lyeus. Jews lived there, 
Antiochus tie Great having transported 2,000 Jew- 
ish families from Babylonta to Phrygia (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xil. 8,84). Fiaceus ordered the confisca- 
tion of Temple money eontributed by the Jews of 
Laodicen, to the value of more than twenty pounds 
of gold (Cicero, “Pro Flucco,” $ 28), There was 
also a Syriau element among the population (Ram- 
say, “The Cities and Bishopries of Phrygin,” i. 39). 
A Christian community was founded there at am 
early date (Rev. i. 11, Sit, 14), to wbich John wrote 
a letter (comp. Col. iv. 16). In the year 62 Laod- 
icea wus destroyed by an carthquake, but it was 
soon rebuiit. To-day the village of Eski-Hissar 
stands on its site. 
— 2. Laodicea ad Mare: Flourishing commer- 
cial town in Upper Syria, situated south west of An- 
tioch; now called Ladikiyyalı. Herod the Greut 
built water-works for it (Joscphus, *B. J.” i. 21, 
& 11). The Laodieeans were commanded by the Ro- 
mans to allow their Jewish fellow citizens to cele- 
brate the Sabbath and to practise their other relig- 
jous observanees (* Ant.” xiv. 10, $ 20). Jewish 
scholars lived ia Laodicen who were counted among, 
the tannaites (Sifre, Deut. 335). According to B. 
M. S4a, certain tamnaites emigrated thitler, also, 
unless the city of the same name in Phrygia is re- 
ferred to. Sandals were brought from Inodicen 
(Kelim xsvi. 1); and asa city situated near Pales- 
tine it is mentioned frequentiy by te Rabbis 
(Krauss, “Lehnwörter,” ii. 309, Berlin, 1899). 


PY. 


Bipuiograpun; Z. D. 
und Syrien, Sch ed., 
@. 


. 151; Baedeker, Palüsting 
‚eubauer, @. T. D. 2. 
8. Kr. 


LAPAPA, AARON B.ISAAC: Oriental rabbi 
and Talmudist; died 1674. Me was at first mbi 
at Manissa, Turkey, and at an advanced age was 
ealled to Snıyrna as judge in civil affairs, In 1005, 
wheu the Shabbetlini Zebi movement was at its 
height there, be was one of the few rahbis who had 
the courage to oppose the false prophet and excom- 
munieate him. Shabbethai Zebi and his adherents 
tetorted by deposing him and foreing him to leave 
tiie eity, and his office was given to his collengne, 
Hayyiın Benveniste, at that time one of Shabbethat’s 
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followers. After Shubbethai Zebi’s conversion to 
Islam. Lapapa seems to have been reinstated. 
Aaron Lapapa wasa pupil of Abrahanı Motal and 
son-in-Iaw of Solomon Algazi. He wrote: “Bene 
Aharon,” responsa and novelle (Smyrna, 1674); 
“Teshubot,” responsa, published in the “‘Abak 
Derakim ” of Bruch Kalometi (Saloniea, 1714); 
“Yad Aharon,” an index to the Yalmud and to rab- 
binienl literature (see Beujacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim >). 
'Two other works, a commentary to the “Toledot 
Adam we-Hawwah” of R. Jerolmm, and a work 
called “ Shittot Mekubbazot,” a collection of glosses 
on various Taimudie tinetates, are mentioned by 
Conforte and Azul. An ansuymons rabbinical 
decision, edited by Abrahaun Palaget iu “ Abralınm 
12, 189) uud by Berufeld in “ Kobez 
{published by te Mekize Nirdamim, Ber- 


“al Yad" 
lin, 1889), is attributed to him. 


BIRLIOGKAUHY ‚det, Shom, haredotim, a... Hauyie 


Benvenky Ozar I arim, vr. 167, AT, 5 
Eontorte, Karc erben Dt, p tz, Gesch, 
BarShahar. 161% pr @8  Btenchnelder, Cat Dodie Zei 
ner. Out Heu“ Bohke Bi An. ev. and p. 8. 
D H.M. 
LAPIDARIA: Writings giving the qualities of 
precious and otlıer stones, mostly composed in the 
Middle Ages. The rarest stones and ininerals were 
in ancient times regarded as having special and often 
magical qualities. For those contained in tlıe 
breastpiatoof the high priest see Geus. The Arads 
trausluted from the Greek or composed several works 
dealing with the qualities of ges. Among them 
‘Miibn Sahıl ibn Rabban al-Fabari, a Jew converted 
to Islam (flourished 850), seems to huve written on 
ninerals, and Masewaih possibly on stones, as did 
also Bar Hebreus. The first work written by a 
European Jew on the subjeet is that of Berechiah 
ha-Nakdan, in wbich iu a description of seventy- 
three minerals he described also the uses of te 
compass (magnet). Steinschneider suggests a Ro- 
mance source for the original. Judah b. Moses 
Cohen translated into Spanish the Arabic lapidariun 
of “ Abolays” (Abu al-‘Aish?), and Jacob b. Reuben 
(däth cent.) transinted “Liber Lapidum ” of Bishop 
Marbod (d. 1128; Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” 
Dp- 289, 957, 980). A section of tie eneyelopedie 
work of Gershon b. Solomon is also devoted to stones. 
Simon Duran denls with the subject in his com. 
mentary on Abot. Lazarus, u Jewish physician of 
Mayence in 1568, perhaps the body-pliysieian of 
the children of the emperor Ferdinand, composed in 
German a work called * Ehrenpreis, "upon qualities of 
precious stones, still extant in a Vienna manuseript. 
Abraham Portalcone in his *Shilte ha-Gibborim,” 
1612, quotes from a “tarifa” of silver, gold, and 
gems by Meshullum of Volterra. Among wodern 
writers mention may be made of B1. Cohen, who 
wrote a deseriptive catalogue ot acollection of dia- 
monds, Vienna, 182%, and H. Emanvel, who wrote 
"Diamonds and Precious Stones,” London, 1867. 


BipugengPnT: Steinschneider, in Kohut Memorial Volume, 
Du. KIT 
6 J. 
LAPIDATION. Sco Carrrat PUNISINENT. 


LAPIDOTH (LAPPIDOTE) (“torches; 
fiames”): The husband of Deborah (Judges iv. 2, 
whom the Rabbis identify with Barak (= *light- 


Ding”); known alsoas Michael (so D. Kinhi, Budde, 
and Wellhausen), *Lapidoth” is an intensive plu- 
ral (comp. “Naboth”), with probably a figurative 
meaning (Böttcher, “Lehrbuch,” $ 719). 

2.6.M, EIN 

LAPWING: The rendering in the Authorized 
Version of ibe Hebrew “dukifat,” enumerated 
among the unclean birds in Lev. xi. 19 and Deut. 
xiv. 18. The renderiug of the Revised Version, 
“ hoopoe,” is, however, supported by theancfent ver- 
sious (LXX. &rura, *epopa”; Vulgate, “npnpa”), 
and is generaliy accepted as the more correct one. 
The hoopoe winters in Egypt and returns to Pales- 
tine in the spring. It feeds on insects in dunghills 
and marsıy places. The Arabsascribe to it magical 
properties, 

The Talmud understands by “dukifat” the noun- 
tain-cock (“wagar tura,” Hul. 63a [Rashi]; comp. 
also Targ. to the Biblical pussages; “tarnegol bara,” 
Git. 686), to which the angel presiding over the sen 
entrusted the Suauır. The dukifat appears also in 
the legend of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
(Targ. to Estheri.; Koran, sura xxvii.). For 
the medicinal use of its blond see Shab. 78a, 
Eee Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 28; Lewysoun, Z. 


6. INMc. 

LAQUEUR, LUDWIG L.: German opbthal- 
wologist; bora at Fürstenberg, Silesia, July 25, 
1839. Studied at Paris and Berlin (M.D. 1860). In 
1860 he became privat-docent at Berlin, and was 
assistaut at Liebreich’s opktliulmological hospital in 
Paris from 1863 to 1869. In 1872 he became assist- 
aut professor at the University of Strasburg, wlere 
since 1877 he has beeu professor of ophthalmology. 

Of Laqueur’s works muy be mentioned: * Etudes 
sur les Affections Sympathiques de 1’CEi,” Paris, 
1809; “Ueber Atropin und Physostigmin," in 
Graefe's“ Archiv für Augenheilkunde,” x; "Das 
Prodromalstadium des Glaucoms,” ib. xxvi.; “Die 
Lage des Centrums der Macula Lutea im Mensch- 
lichen Gehirn,” in Virchow’s * Archiv,” elviii.; 
“Lateral Illumination,” in “System of the Diseases 
of tue Eye,” edited by Norris and Oliva, Phile- 
delphia, 1897. 
BisLIOGRAPRY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex.; Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

[3 FT.H 


LARA, COHEN DE: Spanish family, mem- 
bers of wich settied in Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
London, and America. 

Aaron Cohen de Lara: Hazzan of the Span- 
ish-Portuguese community of Amsterdam from 1729 
to 1744; a relative of Abraham Oohen de Lara; 
Haham Samuel Mendes de Sola delivered a memo- 
ria! address ou his deatlı. 

Abrabam Cohen de Lara: Hazzan of tlıe 
Spanish-Portuguese community of Amsterdam from. 
1682 to 1694; wrote a sermon in Spanish, 

David Cohen de Lara: Haha, lexicographer, 
and writer on ethics; born about’ 1602 (according 
to some writers, at Lisbon; according to others, at 
Hamburg); died at Hamburg Oet. 10 (20), 1674; 
son of Isaac Cohen de Lara of Amsterdam; pupil of 
Rabbi Isaac Uzziel of Amsterdam; lived at Ham- 
burg, where he was appointed baham of tlıe Spanish- 
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Portuguese congregation at a salary of 300 marks. 
In the fall of 1656 he went to Amsterdam, remained 
thers for several years, and then returned to Ham- 
burg. He translated several sections of Elijah de 
Vidas’ ethical work “ Reshit Hokmah” under the 
title “Tratado del Temor Divino” (Amsterdam, 
1633), and Maimonides’ dogmatie trearises, under 
the title “ Tratado de los Artieulos de la Ley Diviun” 
(0. 163%), and wrote “ Tratado de Moralidad, y Regi- 
wiento de kı Vida” (Hamdur: g, 1662). 

David Cohen de Lara's “ Dibre Dawid” isan ex- 
position of Abraham ibm Ezra’s puzzle on the let- 
ters yrıg, with a Latin trauslation (Leyden, 1638). 
He was prominent as a rabbinical Iexicographer. 
His * Ir Dawid sive de Convenientia Vorabulorum 
Rabbinieorum eum Greeis et Quibusdam Altis Lin- 
guis Buropeis,” which he dedieated to Joh. Silvius 
de Tulingen, te Swedish ambassador to Germany, 
isa lexicou of the foreign words found in the rab- 
binieal writings (Amsterdam, 1638); it is reully a 
prodromus to his grenter “ Keter Kelmunnah: Lexikon 
Thalmudico-Rabbinicum.” the leading work iu this 
field, next to the ‘Aruk aud Buxtorf’s “Lexicon 
Rabbinieum.” This work, ou which he was eu- 
gaged for forty years, and which shows his famil- 
jarity with tbe Greek and Roman classic: well as 
the Church Fathers aud tlıe Christian philolo- 
gists, wascompleted down to the letter 7, according 
to Esdras Edzard, but only a portion, down to the 
leiter , was priutel (Hamburg, 1669), He corse- 
sponded with Johan Buxtorf the younger, wlıo 
thought bighiy of him and his work, and with other 
Christian scholars, His intimaey with Esdras Ed- 
zard, the Hamburg missionary, occasioned much 
suspicion. Of his works the following have never 
been printed: a dictionary to the Talmud entitled 
“Bet Dawid,” or “Nomenchater,” on h be 
worked for vwelve years, and of which he sent a 
speeimen t0 Buxtort in 1660; “Pirhe Kehunnalı,” 
or “Florilegium,” u collection of etbical maxims; 
"Ohel Dawid,” a book of rabbinical synonyms; 
“Ozar Rab,” a glossary of Arabic and other tech- 
nical terms used by the rabbiuical writers; and some 
other works, all of wbich have doubtless perished. 
He was probably also the antlıor of a work on the 
“seventy weeks” of Daniel, preserved in manu- 
script in the eity library of Hamburg, 


BIHLIOGRAPRY: 3. Perles, Dawid Cohen de Lara’ Rabh. 
Lexikon Keter Kehunnah, Breslau, 1 Rossi-Hau- 
berger, Hist, Wörterb. pp. 14 et 8cd.; Steinschneider, Cat, 
Bad. No. 338, idem, Cat. Hamburg, No. 3%: Rayserling, 
Bill. Esy „Jul, p. 80; ide In Firac Aoruher, Ei. 

x, 


zii. 09 ct 800. 
et st orunwaldı Portualescngrüben 

Deutsche 2 Eräc. pp. 101 et scq. 

Diego ds Lara: Canonist and ecclesiastie; pub- 
liely burnedl for professing Judaism May 2, 1568, at 
Murcia, Spain, his home 

Hiyya Cohen de Lara: Pupil of Solomon 
Amar (rabbi of all Ihe African communities; died 
at Morocco in 1738); taught at the school ‘Er Hay- 
yim of Amsterdam; died after 1708. In 1685 
he edited the work “ Mishimerot Kehunnah” (Am- 
sterdam, 1758), Io this vare work, each copy of 
which he sigued, he arranged Talmudie quotations 
in alphabetieal order, and corrected the misprints 
found in the Talmud; he also added various eritical 
remarks, but retracted them on le buck of the 


ütle-page, probably at the iustance of the rabbinical 
college of Amsterdam. He eritieizes pilpulism and 
betrays a leuning toward religiousreform. Some of 
his responsa are included in the colleetion * Ea Hay- 
yim.” He left in manuseript a cubalistie work en- 
titled “ Kanfe Yonah ” (now in the Bodleian Lilnary) 
and “ Merkebet ha-Mishnalı,” from which he ocun- 
sionally quotes, 
our Morenlian, BI. appendn. So. 168} 
Esp. Ft p. jgom, in Ersch and Gr über, 

Bncir, don ii, part 3 PP. 119 ct scq. 

Isaac Oohen de Lara: Due of David Cohen 
de Lara of Amsterdam; delivered rebgious dis- 
courses at the Academia de los Pintos, together with 
Isaue Velosinos; is said to have written poetty. 

Isaac Cohen de Lara: Son of Abraham Cohen 
de Lara of Amsterdun; bookseller; editor ok the 
“Comedia Famosa de Aman y Mordochay,” dedi- 
cated to his friend David de Souza Brito, with an 
Appendix containing many Spanish and Dutch vid- 
dies (Leyden, 1699); he edited also “Guin de Pas- 
sageros,” containing a Judo-Spanish eulendar, sev- 
eral prayers, etc. (Amsterdam, 1704). Another Isaac 
Cohen de Lara was hazzan of the Spanish-Portu- 
guese congregation of Amsterdam from 1729 to 
1748. 

Isaac Cohen de Lara: Tived in America; 
goods sent by lim from Rhode Island to New York 
iu 1099 were seized by pirates. 

PERS REST RS 
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LARA, ISIDORE DE: Euglish composer; 
born in London Aug. 9, 1858. Ile was edncated at 
Boulogne, and ınade his Hrst appenrance as a plun- 
ist at the age of thirteen, continuiug to play in 
many recitals. Iu his üfteenth year he went to 
Milan, and studied composition and singing ab the 
conservatory of music. He renmined iu Italy for 
three years, taking tie grand prize for composition. 
On his return to England he began to conpose, and 
beeame.a professor at the Guildialt School of Music, 
In 1883 he wrote * Onlya Soug.” Hethen produced 
a comic opera, * The Roy: al Word”; a choral work, 
“Song of Orval”; anda cyele of melodies, “To the 
Palms,” with words by Lord Lytton, 

De Lara has written about 150 songs, of which 
the most popular are: * Mine To-day,” “All of My 
AN” “After Silent Years,” and “The Garden of 
Sleep.” He has written also theoperas: “ The Light 
‚of Asia,” * Kenilworth,” “3 oma,” and “ Nessalina," 
tlie last-named being first produced at Monte Carlo, 
and afterward at London and New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPRY: Harris, Jewish Tear-Book, 1801. 
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LA ROCHELLE (Latin, Rupella; Hebrew, 
pnb): City and seaport of France; capita) of Ihe 
departinent of Charenie-Inferieure; situated on the 
Atlantic eoast. Its small Jewish community made 
itself conspieuous in the third decade of the thir- 
teouth century by the exploits of one of its members 
named Nicholas Donin, who, after haviug eınbraced 
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Christianity, brought persecutions upon the Jews 
of Brittany and ennsed the burning of tlıe Talmud 
in 1242. An ediet.of expulsion was issucd in 1249 
against the Jews of La Rochelle by Alphonse of 
Poitiers, who relieved the Christian inbabitants of 
that city from harboring Jews. The banishment 
was, however, of short duration, and Jews were 
again in the city at the close of that same century. 
A Jew named Avinus, living in Toulouse in 1307. 
was designated a native of La Rochelle. Since the 
banishment of the Jews from France in 1394 there 
has heen no Jewish community at La Rochelle. 

Among the promiuent men connected with the 
eity the following may be mentioned: R.Sire Duran 
or Sev Duran, a Lalakie decision by wlom in a case 
of marrlage is fonnd in the glosses on the “Semak ” 
(MS. Berlin No. 37, p. 18); R. Simon Deus, who is 
mentioned in MS. Hulberstam No. 345; and Hayyim 
ben Isaac, who in 1216 copied the Bible for a certain 
Joseph ha-Kohen (MS. Yatican No. 468), and the 
Prophets und the Hagiographa for a certain David 
ben Meshullum (MS, Kennicott No. 242). 


Bin iognarny: Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age D. 
Nun! Gross. Galtta Fudiiea, 1. 612. = es u 
ER . Br. 


L’ARRONGE, ADOLF: German dramatist 
and theatrical manager; born in Hamburg Murch 8, 
1838; son of Eduard Theodor l’Aronge (Aaron), 
He received a musical traiuing at the conservato- 
rium at Leipsic, and officiated ater as conductor of 
the orchestra in theaters in Cologne, Königsberg, 
Würzburg, Stuttgart, und other eities. In 1866 he 
settler in Borlin to assume the direction of Kroll’s 
Opera-Ilouse, for which he wrote his first farce, “ Das 
Grosse Los,” the success of which determined him 
to devote himself to play-writiug. His next piece, 
* Gebrüder Bock.” was represented at the Walluer 
Theater, Berlin, From 1869 to 1873 he edited the 
“Berliner Gerichtszeitung,” and during that time 
wıote the “Spitzenköuig” (in collaboration with 
Hugo Müller), “Die Kläffer” (with Hei) bh Wil- 
ken), and tlie * Registrator auf Reisen ” (with Gus- 
tav von Moser). From his own pen unaided there 
appenred the minor piece “Papa Hat’s Erlaubt,” 
and the comedy “Die Weisse Katze,” produced at 
the Berlin Viktoria Theater. His great success, 
however, was “Mein Leopold,” which, when pro- 
duced in 1873, at once placed him on a very li 
plane fu Germau drammtie Titerature. It demon- 
straterl his power to pieture forstage produetion the 
popular life of modern Berlin. The play at once 
found its way to the stages of every large city in 
Germany, and was translated and adapted for the 
tleaters of other countries in Europe as weil as for 
the American stage. Even as late as 1894 a Ger- 
man company produced *Mein Leopold” at tlie 
Opera Comigne in London. 

In 1854 L’Arronge became director of the Lobe 
Theater in Breslau, and remained there until 1878, 
during which time were produced his “ Alltagsleben ” 
(1874), “ Hasemann’s Töchter” (1877), and *Doktor 
Klaus” (1878). The latter two added greatiy to 
his fame and popularity; they both had long runs 
and are still frequently prodneed u varions parts 
of the world. He retumed to Berlin in 1878, where 
be produced “ Wohlthätige Frauen” (1879), “ Hans 


Lony.” “Der Kompagnon ” (1880), “Die Sorglosen ” 
(1882), and “Dus Heimchen” (1883). At this time 
he acquired control 0£ the Friedrich-Wilhelmstüdt- 
ische Theater, which he reopened as the “Deutsche 
Theater ” in 1883, at the head of which he remnined 
until 1894. One of te most interesting features of 
the new enterprise was its establishment on the 
plan of the Theltre Finngais, the management being 
vested ina group of soci6taires.” The assoclates 
of L’Arronge were Ludwig Barnay, Friedrich Haase, 
August Förster, Ernest Possart, and Siegwart Fried- 
mann. During that period, notwithstanding his 
imanagerial carcs, he found time to write “Der Weg 
zum Herzen” (1894), “Die Verkannten” and “Die 
Loreley ” (1888), and “ Lolo’s Vater” (1893). At thıe 
request of the German emperor be reviscd the orig- 
inal text of Lortzing’s posthumousiy discovered 
opera “Regina” and iufused into it a patriatie ele- 
ment. In 1895 his “Pastor Brose” was produced, 
and in 1896 he wrote “Das Deutsche Theater und 
die Dentsche Schauspiellunst,” 


BIBLIOGRAPAY; Bornemann, Schriftsteller Lexikon; Julius 
jart, Das Deufsche Theater in Berlin, in Bühne und 
Weil 1ith year. 1.29-%72; Meyers Konversations-Lezikon. 


5 Co. 
LARTA. See Arra. 


LAS LEYES, JACOB DE: Spanish compiler. 
He was coınmissioned by the son of Alfonso X. the 
Wise to compile an ethical work for the use of his 
pupil, the infante Dou Alfonso Fernandez, He, 
accordingly, trauscribed “Flores de Derecho," 
painstaking collection of extracts from many ethical 
works, divided into three books, The real author 
is sald to have been Moses Zarfati, 

BIRLIOGRAPKY ; Marion, Antigtiedades Hispano-Hebrens. p. 
203; Ries, Esludios, p. 440; Steinschneider, Jewish Lttera- 
dure, D. 100. 
©. M.K 


LASCH, GERSHON: German teacher and 
author; born in 1803; died at Halberstadt March 3, 
1883. In 1823 he was appointed Justructor at Ihe 
Jewish school in Halberstadt, wlıere he later beenme 
professor. Besides severalsmall school-books, Lasch 
published the following: *Zwei Reden, Gehalten 
zur Gedächtuisfeier und Huldigungsfeier in der Sy- 
nagoge zu Halberstadt,” Halberstadt, 1841; "Gesch. 
der Tsraclitischen Schule zu Halberstadt, Dargestellt 
in Zwei Reden zur Fünfzigjährigen Jubelfeier.” 
Nordhausen, 1847; “Pilskude Adonai, die Gött- 
lichen Gesetze aus den Zehn Geboten Entwickelt 
und in Ihrem Geiste Aufgefasst,” Leipsic, 1857. 

Ss M. K. 

LASHON HA-KODESH. See HEBREW Lax- 
GUAGE. 

LASK, ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL MI- 
CHAEL HA-KOHEN. See Aurauaı B. Sasveß 
Cosusx or Lask. 

LASKER, EDUARD: German politician; 
born at Jarotschin, Posen, Oct. 14, 1829; died in 
New York city Jan. 5, 1884; educated at the uni- 
versities of Breslau and Berlin (LL.D. Leipsie, 1873; 
‚Hon. Ph.D. Freiburg, 1875). Hetook part, at Yienna, 
in the revolution of 1948 as a meinber of the aca- 
demie legion. In 1951 he passed his first juridieal 
esamiontion, and was employed for the two follow- 
ing years in the eity conrt of Berlin, after which he 
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went to England (1859), reruming to Germany in 
1856 10 resume his juridienl career. He passed his 
second examination in 1858 and became associate 
Judge in Berlin. In 1865 he was elerted from Ber- 
iin to ihe Prussian Lower House, in which he sat 
with the party of tlie Left (* Fortschrittspartei ”). 
Reelecteil in 1806, he beenme one of the founders of 
the German * Nationalpartei.” From 1888 to 1873 
he represented Magdeburg, and from 1875 to 1879 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the Prussiau National 
Assembly. In 1870 Lasker was admitted to the bar 
in Berlin as attorney at law, and in 1873 he wasap- 
pointed * Syprlikns des Pfundbriefamtes” in Berlin 
When the North German Parliament was opened in 
1867 Lasker represented the first Berlin distriet; later 
he was eleeted to the German Reichstag from the 
second Meiningen dis- 
triet, which he repre- 
sente( until his death. 
Lasker was a promi- 
nent member of the Ger- 
man party which, under 
the guicuuce ot Bis- 
marck, contributed to 
the rebuilding of the 
German empire after tlıe 
Austro-Prussian (1868) 
and Franco-Prussian 
(1870-71) wars. As one 
‚of the leaders of the Na- 
tionalists he wasastrong 
supporter of tie “Iron 
Chancellor” uutil 1879, 
when he refused to fol- 
low him in his new revo- 
aue policy, and was 
consequently defeated 
wben he stood for reelec- 
tion to the Prussian 
National Assembly. In 
1880 Lasker and a few 
‚of his followers deserted 
the Nationalist party; 
but Lasker failed to 
agrce even with his fol- 
lowers. He came into 
direet confliet with 
marck (who found iu 
lim a strong antngo- 
nist) with regard to a 
bill designed to limit freedom of speech in Parlia- 
went. Bismarck's Öght against the National party 
and its seceding members became soon 
Leader of a fight against Lasker, wIo was tluus 
National left withont a party. Exhansted in 
Liberals. body and mind, Lasker retired fron 
political life in the summer of 1884 
1, hopiug to find health and strength in travel, 
Y America, where death suulden]y overtook him. 
He was buried at Berlin on Jan. 28, 1984. A reso- 
ution of sympathy was passed by the United States 
House of Representativesand sent to Bismarck to be 
Taid before the German Reichstag. ‘The chauceHor, 
however, refused to accept the vesolution on the 
ground that it contained a eritieism of Gennan pol- 
ities—a course of action which provoked a heated 
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debate in tho German Parliament on March 13 fol- 
lowing. 

Lasker was one ol Ihe ablest and most popular 
orators in the German Parliament, a character 
above repronch and an cnthnsiastie patriot. He 
contributed much to the passuge of many Important, 
Prussian and German laws, among these behng the 
laws of associntion, the laws goveruing handi- 
erafts, determiuing responsibility, regulating taxa- 
tion, ete. ; In 1873-76, as a member of a commission, 
he was especially active in tlıis work. Ilis most 
notable speeches were made on Jan. 4and Feh, 7, 
1873, when ho opposcd the railroad policy of the 
Prussian secretaty for railways, Von Itzonpittz, 
The Assembly voterl a eonmission to examine the 
conditions, but therenl suceessof these twrospecches 

was seen in the eollapse 


of the “Gründungs- 
chwindel” (stock 
ling), Lasker wis 


ys the chumpion 
of his coreligionists; he 
insrodueed a law by 
wlich Jews of Orthodox 
tendeneics were al- 
lowed to ereate Jewish 
communities. Ile found 
time also for literary 
work, He was the 
autbor of: “Erlebnisse 
einer Mannessocle,” 
Stuttgart, 1878; “Zur 
Geschichte der Parla- 
mentarischen Entwick- 
lung Preussens.” Leip- 
sic, 1873; “Zur Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte Preus- 
sens,” db. 1874 (cssays 
which appeared first in 
“* Deutsche Jahrbücher,” 
1861-64); “Die Zukunft 
des Deutschen Reiches,” 
1877; “Wege und 
Ziele der Kultur- 
entwicklung,” db. 1881. 
“Aus Bdnurd Lasker's 
Nachlass, I.: 15 Juhre 
Parlamcntarischer Ge- 
schichte,” was published 
at Berlin ia 1902. 
Binuionrapnv ; Mornis, Eminent Isruelites of ho Ningteenth 
Century, pp. 183-185, Philadelphia, 1880 Bamberger. Erttand 
Lasker, Leipsie, 18%: idem, Aduard Lusker. Seine Bin- 
maphig und Letzte Oefenttiche Rede, Stuttgart, 18 
\olr, Zur Erinnerung an Kauard Lasker, Bertin, | 
Fround, Einigen über Rauand Laske, Leipsic, tein, 
Eüuarit Laser.1681 7. Conn, In Jahr. Gesch.der J1ld, IS, 
8 F.T.H, 
LASKER, EMANUEL: Chess champion of 
the world; born Dec. 24, 1868, at Bertinchen, Ger- 
many; elnentel at tie universities of Berlin, Göttiu- 
nd Heidelt« and took his degree of Ph.D. at; 
ty ofErlangen. In 1883 he lefeated sev- 
eral of the leading eliess masters in a tournament at 
Berlin, gaiving the first prize without losing a single 
game. In 1889 he gained first prize in te Masters’ 
Tournament held at Breslau, and in Ihe same year 
was sceond in the toumament at Amsterdam. 
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In 1892 Lasker went to England—in which coun- 
try he has since made his home—and won the Brit- 
ish ehess champiouship, defeating Blackburne by 
6 games to love. In the following year be went to 
New Yorkand gained the championship of America, 
winning all his games with the thirteen leading 
players, ineludiog Steinitz. In 1894 Lasker won 
the championship of the world from Steinitz at New 
York with 10 games to 5, and at the retum match 
in Moscow, in 1896, his score was: won 10; lost 2, 
At the Hastings international tournament in 1895 
Lasker gained third prize, Pillsbury and Tehigorin 
being frstand second respectively. He gained first 
prize at St. Petersburg 1895, Nuremberg 1896, Lon- 
don 1899, and Paris 1900, and tied with Janowski 
for second prize at Cambridge Springs, Pa., 1904. 

Lasker has been editor of “The Chess Fort- 
nightly” (London); and he is the author of “Com- 
mon Sense in Chess,” New York, 1895. 

Lasker is also a mathematieian of ability, and he 
has published the following papers: “ Abont a Cer- 
tain Olass of Onrved Lines,” in “ Nuture,” Oct. 17, 
1805; * Metrieal Relations,” dd. Aug. 8, 1895; “An 
Essay on the Geometrieal Calculus,” in “Proc. of 
the London Matliematical Society,” Nov., 1896, and 
May, 1897; “Reiten auf der Convergenzgrenze,” in 
“Proc, of the Royal Society.” 

BiRLIOGRAPAY: H. F. Chesbirg. The Hastings Chess Tourna- 
yngut, 1606, 6, London, 1506: Huzel’s Annual, London, 
A. P. 


3. 
LASKER, RAPHAEL: Americanrabbi; bora 
at Zirke, province of Posen, Feb. 19, 1838; educated 
by his father, who was yabbi of Zirke, by the rabbis 
Caro of Pinne, Feilchenfeld and Mendel, both of 
Rogasen, and later at the gymnasium of Gleiwitz 
and tlıe University at Giessen. In 1858 he emi- 
grated to the United States, where he founded the 
Oongregation B’nai Abruhum at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
In 186% he became rabbi of Congregation Shaar 
Hashomayim, in New York city, and in 1871 of the 
Temple Israel, Brooklyn. In 1876 hie accepted 
a call from the Congregation Ohabei Shalom at 
Boston, of which he is now (1904) mbLi emeri- 
tus. When, in 1901, the *New Era Magazine” was 
founded Lasker became its editor, but he resigned in 
Noveniber, 1903, when the periodical was purchased 
by Isidore Lewi. 
BIRLIOGRAPEIY : American Jeicish Year Book, 198-4 p. 72. 
Aa F.T.H. 


LASSALLE, FERDINAND: The founder of 
Social Democracy ; born in Breslau, Germany, April 
1,1825; died Aug. 31, 1964, in Geneva. His father, 
Heymann Lassel, was a prosperous silk-merchant, 
and desired hisson to pursueasimilar calling. Las- 
salle even in enrly youth manifested the independent 
spirit that characterized him in all his Inter life, but: 
he yielded to this wish of his father. After some 
preliminary schoolivg iu his native city, the boy 
Was sent at the age of fifteen toa commercial school 
at Leipsie. The studies there were uot to his taste, 
no having alrendy acquired a passion for philosophy 
and the classic. The year and a half thathe spent 
there were irksome, but they offered Lin oppor- 
tunity to pursue at will the intelleetual labors tlint 
attracted him. 


Lassalle at last sueceeded in persuading his father 
that the commercial school was not suitable for 
him; aud he returned to Breslau to prepare for ad- 
mission to the University of Breslau, attendance at 
which was followed by a course at the University 
of Berlin. 

LewisJ. Huff, in his article on Lassalle in tlıe * Po- 
litical Seience Quarterly,” vol. il. 416, states posi- 
tively that Lassalle was baptized in his youtl. No 

historical basis can be fonnd for this 

His statement. Helene von Racowitza, in 

Youth. her memoirs, states that during their 

eourtship Lassalle asked her whether 

his being a Jew would be an obstacle to their union, 

and whether slıe would require bim to become a 

Christiau, and tlıat he expressed his gratification 

that such a sacrifice on his part would not be neces- 

sary. This should certainly be sufleient to dis- 
prove Huff's statement. 

Lassalle devoted himself to philosophy and philol- 
ogy. He early became a discipie of Hegel, and ac- 
quired the ambition of writing a monograph on 
Iferaclitus from the Hegelian point of view. 

At the end of his university career (1845) Las- 
salle, maiuly with the idea of colleeting materials 
for his work on Heraclitus, went to Paris, and there 
met Heine, who was sufferiug from sickness, want, 
and the worries of litigation. Lassalle, though but: 
a boy of twenty, came to him as a ray of sunshine. 
"The poct's letters show that Lassalle was a souree 
‚of welcomeaid to himin histroubles, Headmitted, 
too, the high mental qualities of the youth; and his 
letter introdueing Lassalle to Varnhagen von Ense 
is 2 remarkable tribute to the possibilities of the 
future that lay before tie former. 

From Paris Lassalle returned to Berlin, where he 
consorted familiarly with such eminent scholars as 
Humboldt—who dubbed the dasling youth a 
*Wunderkind ”—Savigoy, and Böckh; and here, 
t00, he was introduced by Dr. Mendelssohn to the 
Countess von Hatzfeldt, wbo was ten in her thirty- 
sixth year, and who, engaged in a feud witl her 
husband, had been dispossessed of her property aud 
robbed of her children. 

Lassalle was soon enrolled among those who were 
seeking to secure for her some measure of tight and 

justicent the hands of thecourts, He 
Hatzfeldt applied himself to the study of juris- 


Affair.  prudence, and, being admitted to prac- 
tise, {ok up the countess’ affairs in 
camest. For eight years ho confined himself exclu- 


sively to her interests, not only giving of his time, 
thought, and energy in her behalf, but also pro- 
viding for her support out of his allowance. Al 
other pursuits were practienlly discarded by him. 
Work on the “Heraclitus” was suspended: the 
Hatzfeldt alfair absorbed all hisintellectual powei 
Some indication of the eilort involved in the prose- 
cution of the cnse muy be gleaned from the fact that 
from first to Inst Lassalle was obliged to prosecute 
tbirty-six separate and distinet actions in court. 
‚One of its ineidents was tlıe asket.epfsode, which 
arose out of the attempt by some friends of tlie 
comutess to obtain possession of a certain hond for 
the settlement of a large life annuity by Count 
Hatzfeldt on his mistress, Baroness Meyerdorf. The 
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easket, which was the jewel-case of the baroness, 
was taken from her room at a hotel in Cologne. 
Two of Lassalle’s comrades were prosecuted for the 
theft; one of them, Mendelssohn, being eoudemned 
to six months’ imprisonment, while the otlıer, 
Oppenheim, was acquitted. Lassalle himself was 
charged with moral complieity, and was convicted, 
but om appeal to the higher count, judgment was 
teversed and he was aequitted. 
Another and a more important iuchlent of tlie 
Hatzfeldt allair was the uprising of 1848, at wbich 
time Lassalle had gone to Düsseldorf 
Revolution in conneetion witl che case. He aMil- 
0f1848. inte with te Democrats of the Rline 
provinee. When te Prussian govern- 
ment dispersed the Nation! Assembly in Novem- 
her, Lassalle nsed his oratorical powers in an eflort 
to aronse the people to 


ie Heinrich Julian Schmidt in a work of faseina- 
ting brilliane; Herr Julian Schmidt, der Literar- 
historiker, mit Setzer-Scholien Herausgegeben,” Ber- 
lin, 1862. Schmidt, who songht to pose as Llıe 
interpreter of German intellectual life, was remoı 
lessiy flayed, Lassalle exposiug the errors of fact as 
well as of judgment of which Schmidt had often 
been guilty. 

Now came tlınt brief period of Lassalle’s life 
which witnessed the activity that has rendercd his 
career most reımarkable, The seod sown 
Founder of in 1843 blossomed forth in the tlıree 
Social years 1861-84. It was indeed a short 
Democracy. period within which to wage such a 
waragainst traditionalideas of politics 

and economies as Lassalle fought. 
Lassalle hinıself never undertook, orat least never 
carried out, the task of 


armed resistance. He 
was arrested and thrown 
into prison, and on the 
following day was tried 
on the elarge of Mmeiting, 
the populace to armed 
revolt. In tlıe eloquent 
speech which be de- 
livered in his defense 
(“ Meine Assisen-Rede,” 
Düsseldorf, 1849) the 
young revolutionist, 
ten but twenty-four 
years of age, emphatie- 
ally proclaimed himself 
au adhereut of the Social 
Demoerntie idea. He 
was acquitted of the 
nun oflense, but on a 
minor technical charge 
was senteneed 10 six 
months’ imprisonment, 
At last the Hatzfeldt 
matter was settled by a 
compromise which sc- 
cured for tle countess 
a substantial Fortune. 
This done, Lassalle then 
completed “Die Phtlo- 
sophie Ierakleitos des 
Dunklen,” 2 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1858. In 1859 he 
went to Berlin, where he was eleeted a member 
öf the Philosophical Society and selected to de- 
liver the Fichte Memorial oration. There appeared 
from bis pen at this time the drama “Franz von 
Sickingen.” In 1959 he wrote and published “Der 
Italienische Krieg und die Aufgabe Preussen’s,” in 
which he unfolded the very plan of campaign which 
Bisfharck Inter submitted to tie King of Prussia and, 
several years after, successfully put into execution. 

In 1860 appeared the first-Muits of his researches 
in jurisprudenee, the “System der Erworbenen 
Rechte, eine Versöhuung des Positiven Rechts und 
der Rechtsphilosophie,” 3 vols., Leipsie, 2d ed. 
1880, a treatise which demonstrates the thorougrh 
manner in which he had pursued his legal studi: 
About tle same time he grappled with the literary 
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formulating a systematic 
exposition of his sociul- 
istic theories, and these 
must, therefore, be 
pieced together From 
scattered sources. 

At the back of all his 
ideas on this subject lay 
his vecognition of the 
pitiable plight of the 
peasant and laborer of 
his time in Gemmay, 
where the French Revo- 
Intion probubly exerted 
less influence than in any 
otber country of Europe. 
His oft-recurting text is 
the “iron law of wagen.” 
as enunciated by Ri- 
eardo, according to 
which the tendeney of a 
Iaborer's wages is to 
Ikecp on a level witl the 
cost oL bare subsistence 
for himself and family. 
Lassalle contended Ihat 
the real value of things 
is tie amount of labor 
espended in their pro- 
duction; that Fabor is, 
therefore, the sole ere- 
ator of value; and that 
labor sbould, consequently, receive all tho valne 
of its produce, lustend of the greater portion be- 
ing given to capital as proßt on the investinent. 
The problem to be solved was how to dispense with 
the interposition of capital, so that labor might se- 
cure the profit of its indusiry instead of the hare 
subsistenee wage. The central idea of Lassulle's 
solution of this problem was that the state, by its 
credit, shonld aid the prowotion of cooperative as- 
socintions Tor the earying on of various industries. 
In this brief statement lies embedded the germ of 
state socialism, ’To state it negatively, it does not 
contemplate any present confiscation of property, as 
by communism, nor ultimate abrogution of all legal 
obligations, restrainis, and Habilities, as is emborlied 
in the program of the anarchists,. It differs from 
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these in tlat it has not in view any violent methods 
whereby to secure its adoption. 

The economie phuse of Lassalle's program was 
not, however, its sole feature, nor indeed even its 
chief .chareteristie. Equal in Importunce with it 

was the politicat phase, which had 
His for its object the introdnetion of uni- 
Program. versulsuffrageustle method by which 
social reform conkl be more expedi- 
tiously and eificacionsty realized. In the “ Arbeiter- 
programm ” (Eng. trans. hy Edward Peters, London. 
1884) Lassalle claborates the theme that, as the nuc- 
dle elasses had succeeded tn the territerial aristoc- 
vacy, so the “fourth estate,” the working classes, 
by means of universul suffrage was destined eventu- 
aliy 10 become the ruling power in society. It was 
this proposition to iuvest the laboring class with 
political power rather than his soclalistic sugges- 
tions that brought npon Lassalte the wrath of both 
Liberalsand Oonservarlves. This dream of a deinoc- 
racy was, to the German mind of 1963, as startling 
as if there Ind been no Washington, no French 
Revolution. 

It is not easy to conceive how difeult it was so 
Inte iu tlıo nineteenth century to lead the minds of 
the German laborers ton renlizing sense of Lassalle’s 
tenchings. He guthered about hin a band of dis- 
eiples such as Bernard Becker, Vahlteich, Dammer, 
and Bebel, and founded the Geveral German Labor 
Organization; and tie Social Democracy, as a polit- 
ical factor and an economie ideul, was erented 

In all this work uf agitation Lassalle displayed 
marvelons assiduity, and though he was hated aud 
denouneed as * the terrible Jew,” astonislument was 
expressed at his remarkuble orutorlcal power, his 
profonnd and wide learuing, and his dialeeuienl skill 
in controversies with some of the ablest publicists 
of his time. Theo literasy produet of this period of 
his life is axelusively tie outcome of his politico- 
socinl agitation. 

In 1963 Lassalle met Helene von Dönmnigsen, the 
Auughter ofa Bavarian diplomat und, aceording to 

Kellogg, of a Jewish mother. The 

His Duel two loved at first sight; and it was 

and Death: not long before they revealed their 

afleetion to each other. Buther father 
opposed their union and foreed his daughter to 
write a formal renuncintion of hin. She then ac- 
ceptel asa snitor Janko von Rucowitza, who had 
long pail her assiduons attentions. Lass le was 
euraged and sent a challenge to botlı Muther and 
lover, wlich w cupted by the latter, The due) 
was fougbt on the morning of Sunday, Aug. 8, 
1864, in a suburb of Geneva At the first shot Las- 
salle fell mortally wounded, and three days after- 
ward died, 

The body of the Socialist leader, bronglit home 
through Germany amid much pomp and geremony, 
greeted in the various eities with many manifestu- 
Kons o£ popular grief, was Inid to rest in the Jewish 
cemetery of Breslau. 

After his death the organization which he had 
founled developed fuctional differences growing out 
of varying conceptions of the scope nad methors of 
the movement, the fundamental point of variauce 
being the opposition to Lassalle's iden that sochalis- 

VIL—, 


tie regeneration was possible under the imperial or 
voyal eonstitution of the state. 

The inluence of Lassulle’s agitation was not con- 
ned. however, 10 the party which he 
ereatedl, but was felt In the legislation 
of Prussia, Germany,and of all other 
eivilized countries. 
ihjoined is a list of Lassalle's wri- 
tings in alphabetical order: 


Influence 
and 
Writings. 


ıcu Deutschen Arbeiterrereins und das 

Versprechen des Königs vom Preusseu, Die. Berlin, 1801. 

Au die Arbeiter Berlins. Bertin, 1883. 
Arbeiterfrage, Zur. Leipsie. 186 
Arbeiterlesebuch. Fraukfort, ISA. 
Arbeiterprograamn. Berlin. 12. 
Briefe von Lassalle au Carl Rodbertus-Jagetzow. 

(in vol. i. of Rodbertus, " Aus dem Literarischen 
Criwinaluriheit über Mich, Das. Leipsie, 1803. 
Eriderung auf eine Recension der Kreuzzeitung. Düsseldorf, 

2 
Peste, die Presse und der Frankfurter Abgeordnetentag, Die. 

Düsseldort, 188. 

Ficbte's Politisches Vermächtnis und die 

Hamburg, 1890. 

Gouhold Ephraiun Lessing vom Culturhistorischen Standpunkt, 

24 ed. Hamburg. 1877. 

Herr Rastial-Schulze von Delitzsch, der Oekonomisehe Jullan 
oder Kapital und Arbeit. Merlin, IH. 
Indirecte Steuer und die Lage der Arbeitenden Klassen, Die. 

Zurich, IR. 
Mucht und Recht, Zurich. 180%. 

‚Offenes Antwortschreiben an his Zentraleomte. Zurich, 1803, 
Open Leiter to the National Labor Association. Cineiunal, Or 

Eng. trunsl. 1879. 
Leber Verfassungswe 
Was 
Wissenschaft und die Arbeiter, Die. Zurich, 1813. 
Workingman’s Programme, Tue. Transt. by Edward Peters. 

London, 1854, 

“There are io colleeted editions of Lassalle's writings, both 
of which inelude, besides his publistel works (chough neither 
has che “System der Erworbenen Rechte" in its complete 
form). senographle Fenorts uf saveral of Wie wrians in which Av 
was the centul Agure. One edition was publisted in New York 
in 1882-83, and fhe other, a inuen fuller and more accurate DFO- 
uetion, was edilel by E. Bernstein and publisued in Berlia in 
1801-00. Both editfons are In three Yolnınes. 


Binuiocnapiy: DB. Beuker, Gesch. der „Liheiter- Agitation 
Lasulle'x Brunswick, 1974: E, Bernstein. Lusatle as a S0- 
‚cr, London, WW: Georg Brandes, Zassilie, Ber- 
7 :3ded. wich portrait, Leinsic, 19% ; DO), Kellong, Las 
"Saeintiet, In Attirfio Monthli, April, 2b, [Si 453 
0: Taydieve, Le Soolalinne Contenperctn (ind; Lransl, 
Soejaliunı ot To-Dan : 3. N. Jadlov. Lassalle Ihr Gern 
iut-Deymeral, ın Fortnightiy Rev, Apıll, 180, si, (24 

: &, von Plener, Leslie, in „Aty. Deutsche 
Pioraphie, si. F4U-7SD. Leitsic, 1883 (printed. sepurately', 
ib. 1881); Helene von Racowitza, Meine Beziehungen zu 


Lassalle, Brestan, 1SIb. 
8. M. 00, 


LASSAR-COHN. Sec Coıs, Lassan. 

LASSAR, OSKAR E.: German dermatologist 
and hygienist: born at Hamburg Jav. 11.1849. Hu 
received his education at a gymnasium at Hamburg 
aud at the universities o£ Heidelberg, Göttingen, 
Strasburg, and Würzburg (M.D. 1878). He served 
through the Franeo-Prussian wur as lieutenant 
After a postgraduate course at Stmasburg tinder 
Hoppe-Seyler, and at Berlin under Salkowski, "be 
became assistant in the physiological Institute at 
Göttingen. In 1875 he went to Breskıu, where he 
held the position of assistant at the pathologieal in- 
stitute till 1978. The same year he removed to Ber- 
Nin, where he establisheil a practise as dermatologi 
Ia 1880 he became privat-docent. aud four ycars 
Yater he opened a private hospital aud dispensary 
for dermatelogy aud syphilis. He was one of tho 


Agitation des Allgeme 


Berlin, 1878 
wehlass "). 


eneste Gegenwart, 


Berliu. 1892. 


Lassen 
Lastes 
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fonnders of the Berlin Dermutelogieal Sociery 


(1880). 
Lassar was one of Robert. Koch's nssociates in the 
Prussiau Board of Health, He iutroduced tie 


‚assar's shower-bath” in 1883, which ade it pos- 
sihle to give the poor a latl for 2 cents. He has 
contriburerl many € to the medical jonmals, 
especially to Pilüger's " Archiv für die Gesammte 
jologie” and to Virchow's “*Archi Lüssar is 
Dermatologische Zeitschrift.” 

1 z : Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1WL. 

® FT.H 
LASSEN, EDUARD: Danislı eonductor and 
natie vompuser; bom at Copenhagen April 13 
1830; died at Weimar Jan. 15. 1904. 1lis father was 
president of the Jewish Consistory of Belgium. In 
his rweifth year be enterel the Conservatoire at 
Brussels, to which eity bis parents had removeil in 
1833, andafter twoyeurs’ study seeuveil tlıe inst. prize 
for pianoforie. In 1849 hercceived Uie second gov- 
ernmeat prize for composivon: iu the following 


year, prizes at Ghent and Antwerp, nl in 1851, for 
bis eautata * Baltasar,” the * Prix de Rome.” 
Lassen visited Düsseldorf, Cnssel, Leipsic, Dres- 


den, Berliu, and Weimar, sojouruing for some time 
in the last-named city iu onder to receive tho benefit 
of Liszt’s instruction. Thence he went to Rome, 
Where he rematnod until 1930. Hoturulug to Brum- 
sels, he endenvored to securo a hearing for his Arst 
opera, “Le Roi Eduard,” but only the overture was 
performed. Undismayed by this failure, the com- 
poser sont the score to Liszt, who greatly assisted 
Lassen in remodeling the work; and, under the title 
*Laudgrat Indwig’s Brautfahrt,” it was very suc- 
cesstully performed under tie leadersbip of tie 
eomposer himself at Weimar in „1857. Lassen 
soon afterward succeeded Götze as court musical 
dircetor at Weimar, with which eity he thenceforth 
became identified. From 1861 101895 he held there 
he position of eonrt Kapellmeister. 

Tassen was a most able conductor, purtieularly of 
Wagner's operns, aud one of Ihe lending composers 
of ls day. Wisprincipul works, in additien to those 
already mentionerl, inelnde: the operas “ Prauenlob ” 
(Weimar, 1860), and “Le Captif” (Brussels, 156 
in German at Weimar, 1868); the music to “ (Edi. 
pusin Kolonus” (1874), 10 * Faust” (1876), to © Pan- 
dorw” (1986), to Culderon’s *Circe” (in the German 
version: * Ueber Allen Zaubern Liebe” by Devrient), 
and to Hebbel's “ Nibelungen” (li charaeteristie 
pieces for orehestra); a Te Deum for chorus and 
Orchestra (first performed at the Church of St. 
Gudule Dee. 16, 1860, in celebration of the birthday 
of Leopold I. of Belgium); vocal Bihle scenes, with 
archostral ment; cantetas; a soprune 
scena with orch ntitled “Der Schäfer Putzie 
Sich zum T: 3 symphonies; overtures; and 
a march foror 

Tt is, however, piineipally through his songs 
(eomprising several hundred anmbeis) that Lassen 
has seeured a workt-wide repntation, his best pro- 
«netions in this field being the follow 
Hatte Einst ein Schönes Vaterland" 
Blauen Augen Das Alte Li 
Gruss”; * Der Fichtenbaum ”; “Ich Hab’ im Ti 
Geweinet”; " Zigeunerbub iin Norden”: * In Deiner 


Nähe”: “Die Gletscher Leuchteu im Mondicht"; 
"Wenn der Frühling auf die Berge Bteigt.”; *Som- 
merabend”; “Sonntagsrule”; “Sei Stille”; * Die 
Grossen Stillen Augen”; “Schlunmerlied”; “Ich 
Einsamkeit”; “Nähe des Ge- 


: Mendel, Musikalisches Konversalinus-Leris 
nf Music and Mustcians, $. 

u Albums; Allgemeine 2 
1m: Meyers Konurut- 


ultertion of 
x Fietentinums, JA 
tions-Lexikon. 
8. J. Bo. 


LASSON, ADOLF: German philosophical 
writer; born at Alt-Strelitz, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
March 12, 1882; edueateil at the Gymnasium Caro- 
Hmm, Neu-Strolitz, and te University of Berlin 
(1848-52; elassical philology and law), In 1858 Iw 
became teucher at the Friedrichsiymmasium, and 
from 1859 to 1897 he oceupied the sume position at 
the Louisenstädtisches Real-Gymuassum. Iı 1861 lo 
tok (lie Plı.D. degree at Leipsie Univeisity, and in 
1877 became privat-doceut in philosophy at, Berlin 
University. Since 1874 he has leetured on the history 
of German Niteratnre at the Viktoria Lyceun. He 
embraced Ohristianity in 1858, and at present holds 
the position of honorary professor at the University 
of Berlin. 
Lasson has written the following works: Sl. II. 
ichte im Verhäleniss zu Kirche und Staat,” 1963 

feiscor Mekbarc” uud "Das Kulturkdeal und de 
Krieg,” 1868; "Prinzip und Zukunft des Völkor- 
vechts,” 1871; “System der Lechtsphilosophie,” 
Entwiekelung des Religiösen Bewusstseins 
der heit,” 1888; “Zeitliches und Zeiuloses,” 
ciglt leetures, 1890; “Sint ut Sunt, Wider die Nen- 
erer”; “Das Unendlich Kleine im Wirtschaftlichen 
Teben,” 1891; “Lotterie und Volkswirtschaft,” 
1894; “ Das Gedächtnis,” 1894; “ Handelsinteressen 
und Grundbesitzinieressen,” 1906; * Der Leit," 1898. 


He also edited a translation into German of Gior- 
dano Bruno’s“ De Causa ”(3d ed. 1909, and a small 
volnme of religious poctty entitled “Herzensstille,” 
1868. 


8. 
LASZ, SAMUEL: Hungarian seientist; born 
Dec. 18, 1859, at Szergeny ; studied at Papa, Sopron, 
und Budapest. In 1852 hereceived an appointment 
at the state meteorologie Institute, where he made 
vesearches into climatology, zoology, and geolo‘ 
He is now (1904) professor at une of the gyın 
siuns of Budapest. 
has publishad-tlie following works: “A 
1883), on volcan- 


a prize), 
röl” (ib. 1804, 
und Charakterbild desDr. I 


Bipniograruv: Kiss] 
Trök; Pallas Lex. 


s 
LÄSZLG, PHILIP: Hungarian  portrit- 
painter; hora June 1, 1809, at Budapest. As a 
Aly talented stndent of the Model Diawing 
‚01 of Budapest, be received for five years n 
Ipend Troın the state, which enabled him so stady 
portraiture ut Munich with Liezen-Mayer, and at 


ig Lewis” (iD. 1888). 
‚ot; Seinnyei, Magyar 
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Paris with Lefövre. He first attracted attention in 
1891 by his painting “Erzühlende Aite Frau.” His 
best-known portraits are those of the Kamily of tlie 
Prince of Bulgaria; Princess Charlotteof Saxe-Nei- 
ningen: Count Arthur Schönborn; Prince Alexander 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfürst; King Francis Joseph l.; 
Bishop Frakoßi; Archduchess Isubella; Prince Hugo 
Dietrichstein; and Pope Leo XIII. Läszi6 has cın- 
raced Christianity. 
® LYV. 


LATERAN COUNCILS: Cowmeils of the 
Chureli held at Rome in the papal palace on Lateran 
Hill, whence their title. Those afleeting Jewish 
history are the third (1179) and fourtli (1215) At 
the former or third Lateran Couneil the Church law 
with reganl to Jows having Christian servants was re- 
evacted, and those Christians were excommunieated 
who even ledged among Jews. The testimony of 
Christians was 10 be preferred to that of Jews, while 
the property of converts to the Christian Church 
was not to be taken away from them. This last 
ennetment was diveeted against Christian princes, 
who claimed tlıe property of converted Jews on the 
ground that it belonged by right to then. When 
a Jew beenme a convert he ceascd to be a money- 
lender, and the king lost by the change and chuimed 


compensation. At the saune couneil the Church laws 
against usury were ineronsad in soverity, and Chris- 


tian birial was refused to those dying fu that sin. 
This tended to thyow the business of money-lend- 
ing more and more into tbe hands of the Jews (see 
Us). 

At tlıe great Lateran Couneilof 1215 further steps 
were tuken by the Church to check usury. Chris- 
tinn princes were admıonished to see that debtors be 
not charge too high a rate of interest by Jews. 
Fhe privees were also eommanded by the Churel 
not to have Jewish oflieials, while Jews theniselves 
were ordered to pay tithes for such landsas they 
leid which had previousiy bad tithes paid on them 
by Ulwistian princes, so that the Church should not 
lose by tie change of ownership. Besides this each 
head of a Jewish honsehold was obliged thenceforth 
to pay six deniers yearly to the Church at Easter. 
Butaboveall, thiscouneil established the institution 
of the BADsE, with its disastrous consequences to 
tie status of the Jews. The alleged reason for ma- 
king the distinetion was the frequency of interconrse 
between Jews and Uhristian women. 

BIpLIORRAIng: Manst, Comeitin, at. 213108 ot sog Grätz, 

jesch. vl. 

6. T. 


LATTEINER, JOSEPH: Ind«o-Gernan play- 
wriglt; born at Jassy, Rumania, in 1858. After 
studying Talmud in the yeslibah there, Latteiver, 
at tie age of seventeen, devoted Limself to the study 
of modern hunguages. In 1976 the quarrel which 
broke ont between the Ifasicim and the Mitnaggedin 
in hisnative town aflorded Tatteiner an opportunity‘ 
to test his dramatic talent; he wrote two dramas, 
“Der Fanatielsmus” and “Der Dibbulk.” botlı bei 
produced with notahle suceess. In 1854 Latteiner 
went to New York, where he is now living (1904): 
he isresognizedl as one of the leuding writers far tIie 
Jewish stage in Amerien. Latteiner has written 


over u Jundred plays, muinly melodramas, bur- 
lesques, and comie operas. He is an opponent of 
Gordin’s reulistie dramas, and for a long time he 
and Horowitz held undispuwd sway. Among his 
dramas “ Das Fünfte Gebot,” *Blümele,” and *Hor- 
ban Yerushalayim ” deserve special notice. 

Eisenstadt, Hakme Yisrael be- Amerika, 


1903: Hutebins Hapgood, The Spirit uf ine 
). 128, 139, New York, 1902 
M. Ser. 


LATTES (LATTAS): Family that includes 
many scholurs among its members. The nume fre- 
quently oceurs with the prefix “De” (wrundn, 
wonbn), und seems to have originated in Lattes, a, 
little town near Biziers, France (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl.” No. 8216). 

Aaron Elijah Lattes: Rabbi at Venice; died 
there 1839; came from Savigliuno in Piedmont 
(“Atto Eec. dell’ Istituto Convitto Rabbinico in 
Padova,” Venice, 1853). 

Abraham ben Isaac Lattes: Grandson of 
Aaron Elijah; born 1809; divd 1875. He graduated 
from the rabbinical college of Padua in 1834, re- 
turned to Venice, and became assistant to his grand- 
father. Upon the deatlı of tlıe latter in 1839 he was 
appointed chiefrabbi, Ile rendered memorable serv- 
iees to the charitable and educational institutions of 
bo community. disunguishiag himself capociully 
by his selt-saeriteing devotion during the epidemie 
of cholera that accompanied (he siege of Venice in 
1848. 

In 1847 Abraham wrote, at the request of the mu- 
ii ;y, " Couvi Storici sulla Communitä Israelit- 
a di Venezia,” which appeared in * Venezia e Sue 
Lagune” (Venice, 1847), a volnme published on the 
occasion of the nintl scientific congress, held at 
Venice in 1847. He also eontributed an important 
artiele in defense ol Judaism to the “Eco dei Tribu- 
nal.” In his younger days be contributed to the 
Hebrew periodicals * Kerem Lemed” and * Bikkure 
ha-‘Ittim.” 

BipLiogRapııy: Atto Eee. del® Tstitutn Cmuvitto Raubinteo 
in Padoca, Venice, 1853 ; Steinschmeider, Cat. Bodt. No:#lld. 


Bonet de Lattes. See Boxer DE Lares. 


Elijah Lattes: Economist and classical scholar; 
son of Abruhrim Lattes; bora at Venice in 1843; 
educated at Turiu (Doctor of Laws). He became 
professor of Greek and Roman antiquities in the sei- 
entie and literary acadeıny of Milan, in which city 
he now (1904) lives iu retirement, He is a member 


BIBLIOGRADNY: 


of many seientifie societies and a commander of the 
Order of St. Mauricı 


l St. Lazarus. Among his 
i Storiei sul Contratto d’Enfi- 

Studi Oritiei e Statistiei sul 
Credito Fondiario ” (Milan, 18068) rtä delle 
Bauche a Venezia del Secolo ." (db. 
jate dei Romani per je 1% Tavole” 
y of bis father and of his 
brother Moses he established a fund to provide 
prizes for works in Jewisli literature, 


BipLio@karav: De Gubernatis, Ecrivains du Jour; Annu- 
del Ministern di Puh. Tsebrvez. Rome, 1908. 


Elijah ben Isaac Lattes. See Eussan BEN 


Isaac or Cancassı 3 
2 EL 


Lattes 
Lautenburg 
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Immanuel b. Jacob Lattes: Son of Bonet de 
Lattes; flourished abont 1515-27: highiy respeetedat 
{he court of Leo X., where he receiveila largesalary 
as physiclan and translator from the Latin. He har 
a number of sons. the best known of wlıom is Isaac 
Joshua b, Immanuel, whorendered great services 
fin eonneetion with the printing of the Zohar. A 
portrait of his other son, Elijah de Lattes Ebreo, 
bas been preserved on a medal of 155% (” Monats 
schrift,” xx 239). Tlis brothers Samuel, 
Moses, and Jacob were prominent anıl learued 
members of the Roman community about 1570. 
Samuel’s sons Moses, Menahem, and Solomon 
were at Rome about 1583; Jacob's sons Immanuel, 
Mordecai, nn Menahem are mentioned in the 
archives of tlie community of Rewe as late as 1800. 
Aside from this direct line deseending from the fa 
mons Bonet, a large number of persons by tl: name 
of Lates lived at Rome duringandafter the Middle 
Ages. Among the rabbis of Rome may be men- 
tion Raphael de Latas (c. 1670), who was in per- 
sonal intercourse with Bartolocci and corresponded 
with Samnel Aboab of Venice. In the succcediug 
centuries (here appear to have been many mem- 
bers of the family of Lattes in Piemont, especially 
at Chieri. Isaac b. Joshua, author of a commen- 
tary to te Midraslı (Chieri, 1629; Steinschneider, 
. Bodl.” co}. 2862), was rabbi at Chieri abont 


Yogelstein and Rieger, Gexen. der Juden in 


Binnoeraeny 
Epistnlarto di S. D. Duzzitin, Pan, 


‚Rom, it. WO 

» 

Isaac ben Jacob Lattes: Lived iu Provence; 
wrote. in 1340, "Toledot k,” ja which he 
gives valuable information coneı con Ding other Pro- 
vencal authors and disensser the history of tra- 
dition. This work is known also by the unme 
“Shatare Zivyon” (ed. Buber. Yıanoslav, 1885). He 
wrote also “ Kiryat Sefer,” a commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Benjacob, *Oyar Ia-Sefarim ”; Zunz, 
“Z. G." p. 479; Buber, in ihe preface to “Shn‘ 
Ziyyon?). EL 

Isaac Joshua ben Immanuel Lattes. Sce 
Isaac Josttta BEN IMMANCKT, DE LAUTER 

Isaac ben Judah Lattes: French Talmudist 
and physician; lived in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth ecnturies. Hevisited Perpigoau in 1308, and 
Inter sertled there asa plhy Aside from his 
medical practise, hie was vı mudic, 
astrouomic, and other seieutine studies and is said 
to have written works thercon. He can not have 
g me deep)y into natural science, however; for, like 
many of his contemporaries who believed in Uie 
marvelous powers ol umulets. Isaae, when his artas 
a physician fuiled kim, also empli 
one of stone on which a lion was engraved. 
thereby oecasioneı a great contiovers 
Abba Mari of Perpi d Solomon hen Adret, 
in the course of wii elaitned to bean 
advocate of scieneo within Tud, ism, incurred the 
most. bitter reproaches of Abba Miri. 

Isaae fgmed in another cantrovn 
Abba Mariand Solomon ben Adret. which was much 
more important and far-reacht Abba Mari re- 
quested Solomon ben Adret to Torhid, under pain of 
excommanieatian, free investigation and the pursuit 


. (0 which the latter, after much 
But as 5000 as the allair be» 
@une known, the most prominent ineinbers of the 
community of Perpigunn objeeted. Ablu Mari, 
appointed in his expcetations, drew up a Petition 
sveral members. (0 move 10 Adet Liat, 
he did not. stand alone in his opinion. Among the 
signatures wus tlint of Isaac, proving that he side 
with Abba Mar. This did not prevent him. how- 
ever, from Nikewise signing tie leiter that Ihe ra 
tionalists adresse to Solomon ben Adret to induce 
hin to chauge his mind. It is dilienlt to under- 
stand w used Isaac to act in this inemmsistent 
inanner, which justiy exasperated Abba Mari. 


ofseientifie studi 
besitation, consented. 


BipLionrarıy: Minkat Kena'at, Nos. ] 
bauer, Lrs Babhing Kransais, pp. 32, 
0.59; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 


Zuuz, 

De 

Jacob b. Immanuel Lattes. Bee Box 
Lares, 


Jacob ben Isaac Lattes: Talmudist; father 
of Isaue ben Jacob Lattes; live about 1840 (Zunz, 
#2. 6.” p. 400). 

Joseph Lattes: Italian vabbi; born at Turin 
1811; died at Rewgio 1830. He ıceeivel the mab- 
binical diploma at the age of nineteen, and was suc- 
cessively rabbi at Moncalvo. Chieri, and (from 1857) 
Reggio. Especially devoted to the canse of educn- 
tion, he was sent usa provinchul deleyate to tie con- 
gress of venchers held at Turin in 1874; his active 
partieipntion in its deliberations won for sim the 
title of “ Onvaliere He was an alvocate of eroma- 
tion, but there being no erematory at Reggio he left 
orders for Iis body to be buried in qmicklime (1 
Vessillo Israelitico,” 1880, pp. 150, 187). 

” L 

Judah ben Jacob Lattes: Trench rabbi and 
ritwlist of the thirteenth century. He was the 
author of a work entitled * Baal Asufot,” responsa 
and ritual decisions. Gross (* Monatsschrift,” vlt, 
526) thinks that this work is quolel in the “Orhot, 
Hayyim” (Günzburg MS. 14a) under the title 
*Sefer ha-Asufot,” sometimes confonnded with the 
“ Asufot” written bya Germananthor, The“ Bat 
Asufot” is «uoted by Isaac Lattes in his “Slasare 
Ziyyon ” (p. 73). and she author of the former quotes 
many mbbisof Provenee. Ext from the * Ba'ıl 
Asnlot” were published by 8. D. Luzzatto jun Ber- 
liner's * Magazin” (iv. 73 et seg., Hebr. part). Ge- 
daliah ibn Yahya (“ Shalshelet ha-Kabbahıhı ”). tol- 
lowed by Zuuz ("Z. G.” p. 481), erranenusly attrib- 
utes the *Ba’al Asufot” to Judal’s grandfather, 
» b. Elijah of Carcassonne, 

; Gross, Galtia Judalca, p. 205; 


Fuetn, Kane- 
M. 3: 


Moses Lattes: Son nf Abraham Lattes; born 
at Venice 1846; died as the result of an aceident in 
1883 near Lake Lecco, where he had gone to recover 
from a severe illness: studied in the rabbinicat eol- 
iege of Padua, gradwating in 1863. In 1869 he 

in Hebrew. “De Vita et Seriptis E) 
which he deiieated to his father. After 
death le acted as temporary rabbi for 
„and then vesismed. principally that he 
He applied 


al 
father’: 
mont! 
t devote himself wholly to study. 
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Lattes 
Lautenburg 


himself to the investigation of old documents, a 

large number of which he published, either in part 

in the “Archivio Veneto” and in the 

“Mos&,” “Il Vessillo Israelitico,” and 

“Revue des Btudes Juives.” He published also 

an independent collertion of the documents which 

Jad appenred in * Mo entitled “ Not e Docu- 

menti di Litteratura e Storia Giudaica” (Padua, 

1879), He became especially well kuown Uhrougl 

Is studies on the language of the Talmud. His 

first work, “Saggio di Giunte e Correzioni al Les- 

sico Talmudico” (Turin, 1879), was printed with the 
proczedings of the Royal Academy of Turin. His 

*Nuovo Saggio di Giunte e Correzioni al Lessico 

Talmadico” (Rome, 1881) won for him honorable 

mention jn the Accademia dei Lincei. He had col- 

lectedl material for many other works wben death 
prematurely ended his carcer. 

Bipuagrarniv: Miseellanen Postuma del Dr. Rah. M. Lat- 
as Milan, 188% (edited by Elijah und Alessundro Lutien),” 
arbae b. Immanuel Lattes: Rabbi at Rome 

about 1570. Wheu the Jews were ordered into the 

ghetto at Rome, he assisted in the organization of 

Ihe community thereby erented. "Thus, he signed a 

deeree imposing sevore penalties upon any one as- 

sulling by word or deed the dignity of the dircetors 
of the community. 

Biptiourarun: Berliner, Gesch, der Juden in Rom, 24 ed. 

Vogelstein und Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ih. 

LE 


LAUB, FERDINAND: Austrian violivist; 
born at Prague Jan. 19, 1832; died ee 17, 1875, 
at Gries, near Bozen, Tyrol. He recı is early 
musical education: from his father, na when a 
young boy displayed a remarkable talent for music 
wlich aroused the interest of some musical celebri- 
ties, one of wliom, Moritz Milcner, undertook the 
boy's future education. Laub received from the 
archduke Stephan a letter of recommendation to 
some musical notables in Vienus, whither the young 
man went iu 1847, and there gave some very suc- 
cessful concerts. Thence he travelud to Paris, giv- 
ing en route concerts at tlie principal townsof south- 
em Germany. 

Laub visited London for the first time in 1851; two 
yenishater he snccceded Joachim as“ Concertmeister” 
in the Academy of Music ut Weimar, and resigned 
this position in 1855 to become a teucher of the vio- 
iin at the Conservatory ju Berlin under the super- 
vision of Stern and Marx. The following year he 
me “Coneertmeister” of the royal orchestn and 
royal ebumber virtuoso, in whieh capacity he gave 
a series of chamber eoncerts at which a number of 
reis were introduced, und 
1 tion. 

In 1864 Laub joined Carlotta Patti, Jaell, and 
Kellermann in a leng concert tour through the 
Netlerkuds and southern Germauy. Two years 
later he beeame professor of the vielin at the Con- 
servatory in Moscow, and leader of the Russian 
Musical Society’s concerts in that eity, In 187411 
health eompelled him to resign these appointments. 
He eomposed an opera, *Die Griesbäcker”:; an 
"Rlegie”; two eolleetions of Czech melod 
* Polonaise”; amd other solo pieces For the 


Of these compositions the one now most Frequently 
heard is his * Polonais 


BIDLIOGRAPAY: Ebrlich-Lepge, Celebrated Violinists Past 
and Present, "1897, pp. 2H-IBL. Bm 


LAUSHÜTTE, DIE. Sce Periopicar. 

LAUCHHEIMER, CHARLES HENRY: 
American naval oflice born at Baltimore, Md., 
Sept. 22, 1859. In 1651 he graduated from tle 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis; in 1984 
he took thedegree of LL.B. at Columbia University. 
He attained tlıe rank of first Heutcnant in 1890, that 
of captain in 1898, and for the last three years has 
been major in the United States Marine Corps. He 
is the author of “Naval Courts and Naval Law” 
(1890) and “Forms of Procedure for Naval Couns 
and Boards” (1896; revised and enlarged, 1902). 

A, 

LAURENCE, RICHARD: English Christian 
Hebraist; bon iu Bath 1760; died ia Dublin 1838, 
He was niade regius professor of Hebrew and canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1814, and Archbishop 
of Cashel, Ireland, in 1822. His chic coutribution 
to Biblical scholarship was his study of the Ethiopie 
versions of certain pseudepigrapha: “ Ascensio 
Isnie Vatis” (Oxford, 1819); “Primi Ezre Libri 
.. . Versio Athiopica” (15. 18%); “The Book of 
Enoch the Prophet ” (id. 1821; other ed. 1832, 1338), 
from a maouscript in the Bodleinn Library brought 
ssinia by Bruce; these were all provided 

vith Latin aud English translations. Though these 
editions have been supersedeil, through the discov- 
ery of better texts and the employment of better 
eritical methods, Laurence is entitled to tlie credit 
of having rerived the study of Ethiopie, which had 
becn neglected in England since the time of Walton. 
He published also “The Book of Job” (Dublin, 
1828)—the Authorized Version, arranged in conform- 
ity with the Masoretie text. 
Bivniognarııy: Dietionarı of National Biographn. 


LAURIN. See Dauascus AFFAIR, 

LAUTENBURG, SIGMUND: Thentrical 
manager; born at Budapest Sept. 11, 1852. In con- 
sequence of the poverty of his parents, be was 
obliged to interrupt his studies at te * Realschule " 
at the age of twelre to enter a banking-house. He 
neglected his business, however, for the thenter, to 
which he was euthnsiastically deroted. An uncle 
then took him to Vienna, where he eontinued his 
studies at the Akademische Gymnasium: but here 
again the theater was a greater attraction for him 
than the sehool. Under these eircumstances he de- 
eided to devote himself eutirely to the dr 
and in 1871 he made his debut in Schiller‘ 
und Liebe” at Neusohl, Hungary. In 1873 he was 
eugaged for a short time at te Künigstädtische 
Theater, Berlin, and then played in Elberfeld and 
Barmen for two years. On returning to his native 
eity, he was engaged at the Deutsche Theater. 
Soon afterward he became director of various thea- 
ters {u Amsterdam, Bremen, and Lübeck, and in 
1887 he became general manager of tlıe Residenzthe- 
er, Bar n. which position he still (1904) oeeupies. 
stige Berlin, 18%, pp. 28- 
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LAUTERBACH, EDWARD: American la 
er: bom in New York eity Aug. 13, 134; gradu- 
ateıl From the College of the City of New York in 
1864; admitted 10 ıhe bar two years later. He was 
a member ofthe New York Constitutionat Conves 
tion in 1864 and chairman ol its Committee on Char- 
ities. From 1895 to 1808 hie was chairman of the 
Republican County Committee. He is president of 
the board of trusiees ot Ihe College of Ihe City of 
New York, and direster of many milroad boards 
and strect railway companies, and vicc-president of 
the Mauriee Grau Opem Company. Ile isa specil- 
ist in railway, telegraplı, and marine cases, was con- 
verned in the 1ehabilitation of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railrondand in building up the Richmond 
and West Point Terminal System, and is vice-presi 
dent of, and counsel for. the Paeitie Mail Steamsbip 


at Drohobi 


has also eontributed to many peri- 


orliculs, 


Bu euy: Zeitliu. Biöl. Poxt-Menders. D. 192, 


Rp 

LAVATER, JOHN CASPAR. Sce Miixnnns- 
sons, Moses. 

LAVER (m19): Vessch used for ritun] ablutions. 
The kaver in the Tabernacle consisted of two parts. 
a basin auıl a stand (“ken”; Ex. xax. 18 ef ml.) 
Ir was made of the brass from (he mirrons given 
hy the women who served Ju (he Saneimary (EX, 
xaxvÄil. 8), anıl stood between Ihe door of the Tab- 
ermacle and the altar of burat offen Ih was 
placesl there tt Aaron and his song Might wash 
their hands and feet. before entering Ihe Tabernacle 
(Ex. sax. 19-21). Nothing is said us to Its size or 
shape. In the conrt of Solomen’s Temple ten 


Layer a 


Kin tbe pasession o£ Mauric 


Company. For three years he was vice-president of 
the Ethical Culture Society. Tawterbach is also a 
dlireetor of the Hebrew Benevoleut and Orphan 
Asylum and of the ITebrew Teelmical Institute. 
Binntognseny: Mies Mio fr America. 


A 

LAUTERBACH, SELIG : Gnlieian writer; born 
at Drohobiez Jan, 25, 1826; koown as the author of 
the following works: “Miubat Kohen,” in two vol 
umes (Drohabiez, 183%), the first discussing tlı 
proper names of the Old Testament, the second the 
Jewish colonization of the Holy Land; “Ha-Mishpat 
le-Elohim,” annotations on the Talmınd, Midrash, au 
Biblical explauations and noveike (published in “ In 
Nes i.): * Ta-Nistarot wela-Niglet.” un mag; 
and sorcery in the Talmud and Midrash (Vienna, 
1871). Lauterbach, wha is eugaged in business 


D Bası 


terrmann, New York) 


Iavers of bnonze were established. five on the right 
and five on the left, fneing castward (I Rings vi. 
27-39). They were used for 
tlie cleansing of tie entrails 


and feet: of the animals sac- 
vifieed (Joseplus; " Ant.” 
1Chron 


viit. 8, &6; comp. 
iv. 6), while the “biazen 
sen” serve the purpose of 
the laver of the Tabernacke. 
As far us can be made ont 
from tlie detailed but not 
entirely clear and intelligi- 
bie deseriptions of I Rings 
and Josepbus, and From 
compariog similar vessels represented on Assyrian 
monnments, the luvers had bascs (“ mekonot”), in 


Kokba 


Obyerse ut an Bar 
Coin, Benring u Laver. 
KAfter Madden.) 


LAYER CONSISTING OF EWER Ann Basın. 
(in the pamosiom of 8. L. Oxhen, London.) 


ING OF EWER AND Basın. 
at Raınsgate, En-land) 


Laver Coxst 
Fu hess 
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Laver and Basin. 
(io che British Moyeun, Loudon.) 


two parts or divistons. The lower part consisted of 
a square framework, tho sides being a kind o£ open 
lattice-work (“misgerot” and *slelabbim”). At 
tlie corners of this frume were "shoullers” (* kete 
fot”}, in which were fixed the axles on which 
the wheels turned, These bases were each 
four eubits long, four broud, and three high 
(Josephus and te LXX. give somewhat 
different measurements), while the wheels 
were each one and onc-half cubits iu «liameter 
Upon these hases were set rounıl pedestals 
(X Kings vii. 31, 35), each half a cubit in 
height, one and one-balf cubits across, aud 
one eubit on the inside; the pedestals restedon 
supports (“ yadot” = " hands”) springing, as 
it seen, from the lower squure base (comp. 
Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” xxi. 150 et seg.; No- 
wack, “Lehrbuch der Hebr. Archäologie,” ii. 
a 44-46). The pimels and stays were orua- 
mented will figures of lions, oxen, cherubim, 
aud wreaths. The lavers proper, or basins, 
were four eubits in diameter, and had a 
eapaeity of “forty baths” (= 52 eubie fect), 
being therefore ubont two fect high 
In the Second Temple there was only one 
laver of brass. which served the same pur- 
pose as that of the Tabernacle, uaınely, for 
the priests to wash the hands aud feet 
(Tam. i. 2, ii. 1; Mid. ji. 9). Aczording to 
Yoma 3a, Katio supplied it with twelye 
spigots (" daddim,” it, “ breasts”), it having 
had only two before, and with some contri- 
vance for lettiog the water inandout. Ofits 
size anıl shape no information is given. No 


was transferrel to the whole people after 
to destruction of the Temple, and prayer 
took the place of sucrißces. Hence te in- 
stitutiou of the washing of hands before 
prayer. The antiquity of the custom among 
the Jews is evideneed by its mention in tho 
epistle of pseudo-Aristeas (comp. ed, Moritz 
Schmidt, p. 67; comp. also Judith xii. 7; 
Clement of Alexandıia, “Stromata,” iv. 3%, 
144; Sibyliiues, ii, 591-308). Orthodox syh- 
agognes, therefore, have a Inver either in 
the anteroom or iu the court, The form 
aud materiat of tlıe synagogue laver vary. 
Usunlly it is of copper, barrel-like in shape, 
with a spout near the bottom from which 
the water is allowed to run over the hands 
into a receptucle underneath. The striet 
regulations for washing the hands before 
meais do not obtuin in tegard to prayer; 
it is only required 10 meisten the hands to 
the wrists and recite the benedietion (* ‘al 
zetilat yadayim .. .”) while diying them 
(“Yaq,” Tefillin, iv. 2). For the washing 
of the priests’ hunds by tie Levites before the 
blessing of the congregation (* duknn” ; comp. 
Sotah 39a; Num. R. xi. 4) a ewer au basi 
are used. See Auuuriox; Irveres: Pruesr. 


BIBLIOGRADNIY 
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1, 383: Idem, Sulomans 
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A: IMG 


mention is made of the Javer iu the Tem- 
ple of Herot. 


Laver from Tunis. 
(inte Uuitod States National Museam, Washlagten, D.C) 
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Law, Civil 


LAW, CIVIL: That system of jurisprudenee 
established by the people of astate or nation for 
their government as eitizens as distinguished from 
eriminal law, which defizes crimesand their punish- 
ment, and from ecelesiastical law, wbich regulates 
Matters of church and religion. Thedistinetion im- 
plied in this division of tie subject did not exist in 
the old Jewish luw, which kuew no difference be- 
tween the obligntion ta do right. to man by respeet- 


Laver. 
(in dheShearich Iran Synagogne, New York) 


ing his person and property and the obligation to 
do right to God by offering im the proper and 
eustomary devolion and sacrifice. All tliese obli- 
gations were regulated by a body of Jegal rules or 
Customs, and were equally saered because they had 
the same sanction, namely, the command of God. 
The law originated in aneient eustoms, recognized 
umong the nomadic people before any well-defned 
legal system or code came into existence. The 
books of Genesis and Judges, where a condition 
‚of society is described in which “every mau did 
what seemeil right in his own eyes,” illustrate this 
(Judges xvii, The customs of this stage of soei- 
ety will be fonnd to refer priueipaliy to the fam- 
jly relations, to the simplest formıs of 
trade, and to the regulation of pas- 
turage. The family wäs the unit of 
this society, hence the preponderance 
of eustoras relating to it. The relations of husband 
and wife, parent and child, the regulations eoncern- 
ing family property, slavery, and the rights and 


Ancient 
Custom. 


| ty ofa lawgiver. 


duties of kinsmen to eaclı otber, are the chiet sub- 
jects which ancient patriarchal eustoms regulated. 

These ancient family and tribal customs are vari- 
ously treated by the Torah. Some are preserved, 
and thus receive thesanction of law; someare abol- 
ished; and others are merely modified. Many of 
these customs are not alluded to in the Torah, but 
persisted as a part of the muwritten, oral law down 
to the Talmudic period, when they were committeil 
Theantiquity of the oral law isattested 
The Mishnah (Ab. i. 1), as 
ned by Maimonides in te introduction to the 
“Yad,” aseribes the oral law to Moses, from whom 
it descended througl au unbroken line of aufhorities 
to the latest times. This theory is substantially the 
same as that by wliich the origiu of tie English 
common law is explained. The law is supposed to 
have existed since time immemorial in the breasts of 
the judges, awaiting the case in which it was to 
be Srst applied. 

After the period ofthe supremaey of ancient tribal 
eustoms came the Torahı, containing codes of law on 
various subjects. Here is tie first’ law in the mod- 
era sense, a series of statutes and ordinances su: 
einetly expressed and wyitten down by the authıor- 
The Torah legislates for a stage 
of society higher than that of the nomad. It is in- 
tended for a people settled on the soil and devoted 
largely to agrieulture. Herein will be found its 
limitatious. 1t knows little of cominerce or contract 
in the modem sense; its regulations are compara- 
tively primitive and are expressed in terse sentences 
and with little comment. The simplicity of the 
Biblical eivil law is best illustrated by the fact that 
it is all contained in fifteen chapters of the Bible, 
and in some of tlese chapters ooupies the space of 
onlyafew verses. Tlie bulk ofthecivil iaw is found 
in two codes (Ex. X iii. and Deut. 

concerning slaves, land, inheritance, 
Civil Law pledges, loaus and interest, buihments, 
in the Pen- torts, wärriuge and divoree, and Tegal 
tateuch. procedure. Exodusxriii. and Deuter- 
onomy xwil. trens of the eonstitution 
and jurisdietion of the courts; Leviticus v. and 
Deuteronomy xy. treat of the laws of the jubilee, of 
the Sabbatical year, and of rausom; Leviticus x 
treats of Ihe poor-Iaws, and Numbers . and 
xxxvi. of the laws of inheritanee. This is substan- 
tially the entire Biblical civil law, which grew to 
enormons bulk in the Talmud, 

That these laws were intended for an agrieultural 
pcopleisobvious. The sale of land was not favored, 
because land was substantially the sole means of 
support of the people, and its easy transfer would 
have resulted in tlıe impoverishment of sellers and 
the erention of great lunded estates, a eondivion of 
things that actually supervened in the times of the 
kings, and was made tlıe target of prophetic cen- 
sure. Hence the lawgiver instituted the Sabbatical 
year and the jubilee, preventing this couseruence 
of free alienation of land. On the other hand, the 
laws of inheritance prevented the too minute subdi- 
vision of the land, by exeluding the daughters from 
a share unless tlere were no sons. Personal prop- 
erty other than that which is incident to the land. 
such as cattle, is hardly mentioned, and there are 


Law, Civil 
Law, Codification of 
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no regulations concerning its transfer except the 
generul injunction to be just in weights and wmens- 
ures {Lev ; Deut. xav. Fri 15). Written 
contracts were inknown; all transaetions were sin- 
pe. and were ensily tmade a matter of publie record 
by being aeeompaniel by {he performance of some 
forum] act in the presence of witnesses. Legal prac- 
ss was likewise simple: the judgesspoke in the name 
08 Goil(Ex. xaüi. 7, where Ihe Hebrew has“ Elohim” 
us the origiml of the A. V. rendering “ judges "), and 
itis not unlikely that the jndgment of Solomon 
fairly represents thosimple aud direet method pur- 
sued by ihm in seeking to do justice. In donbtful 
cases the “ontlı of the Lord ” (Ex. xxil. 11) was ad- 
ministered to settle the matter, 

As mentionel above, the old notious vestrieting the 
transfer of land gave way duriug the reign of the 
kings before the powerofthekiugamd Ihenobles. It 
is quite probabte that tlıe changes in the law during 
that time were numerous and radical, altbough the 
chronfelers who huanded down the records of the 
books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronickes say nothing 
ofsuch chauges. Onesignißcant illustration of this 
chauge is preserved. When Jeremiah bought the 
field of IIanameel, the simplieity of the earlier days 
when Abraham bought Machpelah or wlien Boaz 
bought the lands of Elimelech had given way to 
the more modern procedure of prepariug a written 
dee of eonveyance (Jer. XXNi. 9-10). 

The Babylonian caplivity probably iufuenced 
the development of the Jewish eivil law bottı iu sub- 
stantive law and in procedure. The loug residence 
of the Jews under Persian dominion Jeft its impress 
on their jurisprüdenee, just as in the following cen- 
turies the Groeks aud Romans successively contrib- 
vted to its development. On the retum from the 
Captivity, the inflnences wlıich wunder the monarchy 
had vesulted iu breaiiing down the old land system 
were no longer jo actual operation, but pew condi- 
tions promoted the same vesult. Tlie people were 
now reduced to n small community, were in need 
of ready money to pay taxes aud tribute to.u forei, 
master, and were on tlie grout com. 
mercial highroad between Rgypt, 
‚ja, and Peisin. According! 

began to engage in commerce to a 
1t than before, Tlese inflwennes suc- 


After the 
Exile. 


hunger ex 


ereiled in preventing the reestablishment of the old ! 


land laws. There was less need of the soil asa 
sonrcu of livehihond audl more need of freedom of 
alienation. Even the effect of the Biblical law of 
the Subbatical year was nullifieil, so as the col- 
leetion of dehts wus concerned, by te ordinance of 
Tillel (see Prosstz). The jubilee was never rein- 
stituted after the Captivity (Ar. 32b), and many of 
the Tand laws conneeted witl it fell into abeyunce 
(“ Yad,” Shemittah, x. 9). 

Contemporaneons with this decline of the laws 
relating to the soil was the origin of the great 
body of law relating to personal rights and oblig: 
tions, the law of contnet. The people were now 
hy force of eireumstances eompelled to play an im- 
portant part in the affairs of the world at large, and 
this, together with the growth of their commercial 
activity, ereated sweeping changes in the kaw. 
Persiun, Greek, and Roman supremacy snecessively 


infiweneed not merely the politics, but also the law 
of Juden. Numerous branches of tlıe law were cre- 
ated during the period from the return from Baby- 
lonian eaptivity to the destruction of the Second 
Temple. The number of foreign Lechnieal Iegal 
terms adopteıl by the Jewish law indieates the im- 
ıt part that foreign systems pluyed in its de- 


his great change took place during the period 
of the formation 0% the Mislnah, which was codified 
at Ihe end of the second century of tlıc Christian 
cin, but its laws un back to remote times, many 
08 them to the period before te Captivity, The 
Mishwab eontains (he old common law of the Jews 
together witlı the additions made thereto during the 
Give hundred years immediately before the Christian 
era, and tie rabbinical amplifications 
of these kuws nude dnring the first 
twohundıed Christian years, "The old 
law, wlich had developed under agri- 
cultural conditions, was chamneterized by its prohib- 


The 
Mishnah. 


itive enaetments. “Thou slaalt not” is its koy-note, 
It was eoncerned chieily wirh gunrding Ihe rights of 


g 
persons. The new law, which wasafterward guth- 
ered aud written down iu tbe Misinah, was manda- 
tory rather than prohibitive. It was chiefy con- 
cerned with the enforcement of rights eronted by 
contret, express or implied, Thus, Ihe new law 
was the necessary complement to the old law of 
the Toralı; and so great; was the vngration in which 
tbe Torah was held that the yabbinical lawyers, 
ignoriug (he fact that te Iaws of the huter period 
lad sprung up independentiy of the Toralı, or per- 
haps unconseious of tlıis fact, songht to Ind the ori- 
gin of all these laws io the words of the Torah, 
Much of the law which had arisen after te Cuptiv- 
ity, oreven earlier, was base upon customs wich 
were found to be at variance with tie words of the 
Tora; and wlıen the Rabbis became conscious of 
this diserepaney they attempted to reconeile witl 
those words the practise which had been müde ob- 
Nigatory by reuson ol long-eortinued usuge. Herein 
they displayeil their greatest ingenvity, foralthough 
in £heory they did not go beyond Imdition, and cor- 
taiuly would notadvisedly havcoverrnled the sacred 
laws of the Toralı, yet (ie necessities of the situation 
Arove them far beyond these self-imposer Imits 10 
their activity, and they acted with the practical in- 
dependenee of modern lawmakers, although with 
theoretical subservience 10 the domination of the 
written word. 

ation of the coutents of the civil mw of 
will illustrate what has beensaid. The 
ill be found prineipally in the first, third, 
and fourth orders of the Mishnah. The first order, 
Zeraim (“Seeds”), contains many laws relating to 
tbe land—the old Biblienl law and its amplifieations. 
order, Nashim (“ Women”), treais of 
marriage and divorce, marriage settlements, and 
property rights arising out of tlie marriage reltion, 
The fourth order, Nezikin (“ Damages”), treats prin- 
eipally of the civil uw. It contains the divisions 
Sanhedrin, Shebu‘ot, and Iorayot, which treat of 
the courts, and of adıninistration of onths and legal 
procedure general'y,, as well as of the effect of judi- 
ein decisions, The divisions Baya Kaanta (* First, 
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Gate”), Baua Muzr‘a (“Middle Gate”), aud Bana 
Barua (* Last Gate”) contain Ihe bulk of the eivil 
law. 

The attempt to trace back this huge body of juris- 
prudence to the Torah and its few simple laws ro- 
sulted in the development of a peculiur Taimındiea] 
jeın of reasoning. At times witlı superfciality, 
more often with great thoroughness, always with car- 
nestness aud zeal, Biblical legal prineiples were ex- 

amined, traditions reviewed, opinions 

Based on and cases disseeted, analogies discov- 
the Torah. cred, differences glossed over, In theat- 

tempt to preserve Ile wubroken unity 
and contiuuity of tie law and to reconeile the irrecon- 
eilable, The prnetieal effect of this enormous intel- 
lectual output of the Talmmdie legal mind was to 
establisli a great system of law Iheoretically based 
on tlg Torahı, but containing the inlerent power of 
adapting itself to the elangiug conditions of life. 
It vested upon the twory that all possible modifien- 
tions of the law lad been foreseen at the begienin; 
and that when once uttererl by au authority ex cathe- 
dr, they took their place natyrally in the system, 
as thongh they had been there since time immemo- 
Yial. ®Even that which anable student [pm Tobn] 
may herealter expound betore his master basalready 
been communfeated [by God] to Moses on Sinai” 
(Ver. Meg. iv. 74d: Lev. R. xxii.). The peculi 
system of Talmudical hermeneutics contributed 
largely 10 vis result. The discussion and argu- 
ments of the mbbinical authorities are preserved in 
tie Gemara, which together with the Mishuah forms 
tie Talmud. The Gemara was compiled about 
three hundred years alter the Mishnah, and the gen- 
erations of Rabhis wlo tollowed devoted their tal- 
ents to the interpretation of the Talmud and the ap- 
pliontion of its prineiples and decisions to the new 
cases which arose. The volume of the civil law 
grew apace. In Europe, Asia, and Afrien scholars 
and judges were adding to its bulk. Steinschneider 
divides these additions to the law into five classes:; 

(1) Commentaries on Yo Talmud. 

(2) Tosntfot (glosses and additions to the Talmud 
and its eommentaries); Nimukim (notes); and Hid- 
(dushe Halakot (the novelle of the Spanish, Italian, 
anıl modern schools). 

(3) Likkkutin(eolleetanea); Kobezim (compilations 
of laws); Kizzurim (compendiums for practical use). 

(4) Pesakiu (decisions of actual casce); Teshubot 
(responsa, legul opinions rendered in response to 
some *she’clah” [qtestion] submitted upon a given 
state of facts); Dinin (rules of law); Takkanot (ordi- 
nances referring prineipally to commmnal matters). 

(5) Independent works on the entire subject of 
the law, or on different branches of it. 

Tlie most important of these for the development 
ofthe civil law were the teshubot. As these were 
opinions on actual cases they were, tor large extent, 
kept free from theoretical speculation. They were 
usually extended discussions of the law in general 
applieable to the case, followed by a decision of Ihe 
point involved. The tosafat, which are the work 
of the authorities of the twelfih and thirteentli cen- 
turies io France, Germany, and Italy, are also of 
very great importanee, and are usually printed in 
the common editions ol the Talmud with the text. 


Two other great codes of the law require notice 
Maimonides’ “ Mishneh Torah ” (Second Law), known 
as the “Yad ha-Hazakah” (Strong Hand), which 
belougs to te twelfth century, and Caro’s “Shul- 
han “Aruk” (Prepared Table), which belongs to tlıe 
sisteentli century. The code of Maimonides resem- 

bles the modern law code in its order- 
The Codes. Jiness, and the “Shulhan ‘Aruk” is 

largely modeled upon.tlie same Plan. 
In each 0£ these codes tlıe Jaw was brought up to 
date, and since the compilation of the latter, various 
nentaries have been written to include the Ja- 
iterature, especially the responsa. One of the 
most important of these is the *Pithe Teshubuh ” 
(Gates of Repentance—a play on tlie word “ Teshbu- 
bah”) of R. Abrahanı Eiseustadt (1836). This is a 
colleetion of decisions from the literature of the 
teshubot arranged according to Wie text of the 
“Shulhan ‘Aruk,” and usually printed with the 
latter. 

The eivil law is still administered by the Jewish 
tribunals in different countries; and even in those 
vountriesin which, in civil matters, tle courtsof the 
land have superseded these tribunals, tlie Jewish 
law is still adıniistered by the latter whenever liti- 
gants submit to their jurisdietion, 

x D. WA. 


LAW, CODIFICATION OF: A unified and 
wordinuted body of law superseding all previous 
laws within its scope, or the reennetment of existing, 
law io a systematic and improved form. There 
are few Jewish corles under the first head, Int many 
under the second. The Jewish term “law” in- 
eludes much more than is commonly comprehended 
under that name: therefore the material that is found 
in Jewish codes is of various kinds, and different por- 
tions of it have frequently been treated in various 
legal works. The oriyiuators of the Biblical laws 
were well aware of the differenee between juridieal, 
ceremonial, and moral law, as is proved by the num- 
ber of synonynus for “ Jaw ” found in Seripture. For 
although these syuonyms were in the course of time 
used without distinction, yet there is no doubt that 
they originally iudicated different: elasses of laws, 
the öriginal diflerentiution being Jost when the laws 

were traced back to one divine origin. 
Definition. In the Peutateuch the word “ Torah” is 

used to designale all precepts, regula- 
tions, eummmands, amd probibitions which were con- 
sidered authoritative because they were of divine, 
or, at least, of holy origin, whether they were moral 
5, eeremonfal usages, or egal deeisions. Sim- 
absequent Talmudic iinesen ery regulation 
üching of the Bible was called a“ mizw: ah,” since, 
being decreed (= “ziwwah”) by God. it was re- 
garded as obligatory. Hence Jewish codes include 
vot only jurisprudence, but also theoloey, ethics, 
and ritual; but there are only a few codes which 
include the whole Law, the tield covered being so 
vast. 

According te tradition all the regulations found 
in the Peutateuch were given by Moses to Israel at 
the command of God. hence the Torah includes only 
one code; but modern Bible eritieismu, whose results 
are still open to revision, finds in the Pentateuch at 
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east. four different codes, aseribable to different 
epuchs and authors. Is must be woted, however, 
Kat the question eonceruing the thne 
The First in which the Law was committed to 
Code, writing is independent of tie question 
as to the date of its origiu. Israel was 
a“ People of the Word” long before it was a “ Puo- 
ple of tue Book," and the laws of the Hebrews, like 
those of most other nations, were written down 
only after they had been iu force for a long Lime. 
From a certain point of view the Drearosce in 
its various forıns may be re; 
really only the rough outline of the prineiples un- 
deriying the earlier legislation. Ex. xsi,-xxii. 19 
contains a code which wus colleeted an anged as 
a manual for the judge, furnishing rules to guide 
him in his deeisions. In the wording of the super- 
scription—*Now these are the judgments which 
ton shalt set before them” (Ex. xxi. D—this sec- 
tion is clearly designated as a code, and its literary 
form also, aside from some later interpolatious, is 
that of a code 
The laws treated in this “ Book of the Covenant,” 
as the section is now commenly called, are manifold 
iu nature. They may, nevertheless, be divided into 
two chief groups: (1) eunetments relating to civil 
and eriminal haw (xxi. -xxii. 16), and (2) moral, ve 
ligious, and ceremonial enactments (sxil. I17-xxfü 
19). Although the people for whom these laws were 
inade were no longer nomads, their justitutions were 
stil very primitive, The eriminal and civil adwmin- 
istration of justice corresponded on the whole to 
that still obtuining among the Arabs 0? the desert. 
The religious and morul point of view, however, ex 
pressed in this code was new and speeiienlly Jew- 
ish. It is the duty of every person to protect the 
poor and strangers; relief of the needy, as well as 
love of truth, is enjoined on the ground that God 
is the *mereiful one” (xxii. 26). This advanced 
religious and moral point of view, which is not in 
keeping with the primitive character of (he jurispru- 
deuce displayed in the code, leads to theassumption 
that the laws originated a long time prior to the 
date at which the code was committed to writing. 
In antiquity as in modern times, the administration 
of justice did uot always keep puce with ethies. 
The Book of the Covenant as well as the Decalogue 
is older than those sonces of the Pentzteuch that 
are designated as JE; hence these codes may be 
classed in one group and designated “the primitive 
codes”; tlat is, the codes which had been committed 
to writing earlier than the eighth century ».c. 
The legal part of Denteronomy must be considered 


as a different kind of code, ineluding more than ; 


three-fourths of the primitive codes and much other 
matter, espeeially religious and moral, not found in 
the earlier ones. Itischarueteristic of tlıe “ Deutero- 
nomie Code” tat it is intended for the whole na- 
tion, and not For special elasses—priests or judzen. 
Hence many technical points are onsitted, as, fre- 
quently, the exact nature of the punishment for an 
offene, which neither would interest the people nor 
would its repetition be needed by the judge, since 
at the time of the Denteronomist he would be en- 
tirely familiar with the code especially iutendert for 
bim. In other respects, however, the Deuteronmnist 


is, natwally, very explieit, for he Kved in a time 
when the organizution of soristy was much more 
complex tun jt had been ju previous centuries, and 
when new conditions were constuntly arising wich 
required special legislation. 

The centuries betwecn the Lime when the prini- 
tive codes were committed to writing and she time 
of the Deuteronomist were the period of activity 
of the greater prophets, whose infnenee ou leg- 
islation is apparent. Tence many jaws in Deuter- 
onomy derived from the old codes show material 
revision. Thusithe father’s authority over his minor 
daughter is lurgely eurtailed. Deut. xv. 12, in con- 
tradietion to Ex. Xxi. 7, orders that a daughter sold 
into slavery by her father shall de free in the sev- 
enth year, and that during her time of service she 
can not be forced by her master to be- 
come his wife. But though the Deu- 
teronomie code, in comparison with 
the priwitive codes, represents on hu 
wholea great advance in religions and 
morl matters, its laws beiug distin- 
guished by tleir hunanitarkın sphit, 
still there are many provisions that make the lutı 
code appear at first glance much more severe thin its 
predeewssors. Formerly it had been decrced that he 
who sacrifices to strange gods shall be excommuni- 
cated (Ex. xxil. 19): in Deuteronomy such au oflense 
is punished by death (xvil. 9), equully severe pun- 
ishment being meted out to one who leads astıay 
into apostasy or mügic. But it is easy to under 
stand this rigor of te new code in view of tlie fact 
that, shortly before ft was compilerl, the ruling party 
in Judea, supported by the autliority of the godless 
king Manasseh, attempted to destroy utterly tle 
followers of God. heopposing party under Josiäh 
could not count om vietory unless it procceded 
with utmost rigor against Tdolaters, for by such 
meaus only eonlı it hope to counteract the influence 
of those who had betrayed their faith. Lxpressed 
antagonism to henthundom is one of tlie most prom- 
inent characteristics of this code; the centralization 
of worship in one place--Jerusalem—us well us many 
other provisions, is explicable only from such an 
attiinde. In conseqnence of te close connection 
between tie ceremonial and the legal aspects of 
Jewish law, the religious point of view of this code 
infuencel the social legislation also. The institu- 
tion of eities of refuge in Deuteronomy (iv, 41-43) is 
elosely eonneeted with tle abolttion of the local 
sanetunries which formerly aflorded proteetion 
(BE: 13). 

The Denteronomie eode, notwithstanding its many 
peculiarities, can not properly be designated as a 
new code: it represents rather a revised and im- 
proved edition of the Book of the Covennut, made 

in conformity with the new ideas of 

Deutero- thetime. Denteronomy contains very 
nomicand few ceremonjal aud ritual laws not 

Primitive found incarly sources, and it may also 
Codes. be nuhesitatingly assumed that even 
those few Jaws which are found there 

for the first time were uot new at this period, but 
had existed long before, and. perhaps, had een 
previousiy committed to writing. Nevertheless it 
would be difieult to overestimate the importanee uf 


Character- 
isties of 
the Deu- 
teronomic 
Code. 
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Unis code: it is not only a great reformativ. 
work, but it is also, in in sense, the 
thoritative code (see Dis For, prob- 
ably, the kuws of t i ere generully 
accepted only after a Jong period of Hıniteil usage, 
being for many years restrictel to particular classes; 
for example, to the priests. It was different vw 
& to the modern 
Under the leulership of King Josiah 
3) the whole people agreed to vegard 
is code as autloritative. It 
for the people, its predeces- 


the Deuteronomic cote accordin, 
eritienl view. 


and it vetained this position as the people’s code. al- 
though it underwent some changes in tlie course of 
time. 

Quite a dilferent fate befell a code which was is- 
sued by Ezekiel about a century later (Ezek. xI.- 
xlwi although its originator was an iniluentiat 
prophe, ib never became national, 1 is coneemeil 
chiefly with the Temple, The theoretic treanment 
in Bzekicl’s work isa new and characteristie feature. 
Although tlie laws he formulated could not become 
effective, as the Temple was in ruins at that time, 
he nevertheless described in detail the laws of his 
future ideal state, in which the Temple was to be 
once more the center of the national life. Ezekiel 
was not the only man at that time who Jived in the 
future, for that part of Leviticus which is desigunted 

as the “ Holiness Code,” or the * Law 

Holiness of Holiness” (Lev. xvii.-xvi.), origi- 


Code. anred in this period. Tu these 5 
mneh stress is laid on the holiness of 
God. Compared with the Book of the Covenant. 


this code deals much more witlmoral and ceremonial 
regulations than with civil aud erininal matters. 
‘The religious as well as ethical point of view is a 
very wlvanced one, and it isespecinlly characteristic 
af the Holiness Code that it endeavors to apply the 
moral principles of tle Decnlogne to practical Jegis- 
The ethical iojunction * Love tlıy nelglhor 
vsolf” (Dev. six. 18) is quoted in connection 
with laws intended to protect the rightsof the poor 
It must be especially emıphasized in regard to this 
code that it eonteins many very ancient P; 
the largest code of the Pentateuch, contains even a 

greater number. This code includes 


The tie first part of Levitieus (i. 
Priestly inost of the legal sections of Num- 
Gode. bers, some portions of Exodus, and 


the section on eirenmeision in Gen- 
esis. 1 is called “P,” in full “Priestly Code,” 
because the ceremonial laws relating to sacrifices 
and purity eonstitule the larger part of it. InP, 
however. u distinetion must be made between (1) 
the priestiy tenching: that is, all the laws intro- 
Ancal by the formula * This is the Tonıh of. . .”:@) 
theariginaleraft of P: and (8) its later supplements. 
’Phe novelty anıl great importanee of this collection 
ol Iaws do not, as the name night lead one to be- 
lieve. consist in the many regulations pertaining to 
sacritices, most of which were known for centuries 
to tlie priests, but in the fat that this code wasan 
attempt: 10 renlize the iden of Israel asn “ penple of 
priosts,” each member of which should live like a 
priest. Thisideal, which filled the minds of itsorig- 


inators, was not shared by the whole people until 
the tie of Ezraand Nehemiah. About 400 2.c. the 
esiles seturning rom Babylon to Pulestine agreed to 
abserve “the law of Moses "—the laws of P (Neh. x. 
29). Ze is doubted by tue crities whether ar this 
me the various partsof the Pentateuch were already 
combined into a book; but thedefuitive codification 
of Biblical law in any case did not take place later 
than 350 2.0, In cousequence of tlıe canonization 
‚of the Pontateuch, wbich probably took place shoruy 
after this date, tlıe Law was for a period of time rc- 
garded as finished. 
The period between the canonization of the Penta- 
teuch and the time of the Maccabees is known in 
rab! 1 tradition as the time ol the Soferim, The 
authority of the Pentateuch had been establisbed, 
and the chief task remainiog was to 
Period of explain the Scriptures and to apply 
the correctly to existing conditions the 
Soferim. prineiples laid down therein, No 
works dealing with the Law were pro- 
Auced during this time, which, indeed, was singu- 
larly deficient in literury effort. It is characteristic 
of the period that even the later rabbinical tradition, 
ascribiog to Biblical times some kuws and deeisions 
of the sages, which really origiuated much later (see 
Orar. Law), never refers to works of the time of 
the Soferim. But there may have been, for instance, 
a collection of important laws dealing with tie Tem- 
pie aud its ritual, and the Mishwah contains prob- 
ably some halukat tut were originally included in 
such colleetions, But it is probable that tiese old 
colleetions of halakot were never written down. 
The earliest code mentioned in post-Biblical times 
is the Sadducean “eriminal code,” which was in 
force down to the time of (Jueev Alexandra (Megillat 
Taran. he explanations given in tbe scholla nre 
probably wrong in regard to certain 
A partieulars, as Wellhausen, * Pharisäer 
Sadducean und Sadducäer,”p.63, has pointed ont; 
Code. yet the fact that the Phurisees cele- 
brated the day on which the * Book of 
Decisions” was abolished proves that it wasan anti- 
pharisaie work). The Megillat Ta’anit itself may in 
ain seuse be vegarded as one of the earliest inb- 
for the enumeration of the minor holi- 
days on which fastivg was forbidden was under 
taken more in reference to the Hulakalı than to 
as the actual deeds commemoratel by these 
days are in general omitted. At about the time 
of the compiling of the Megillnt Tu’unit, the be- 
giuning of the Christian era, several divisions of 
te Halakah were probably codified. even it onlya 
are found in writing. For, although the 
pharisaie classes, for various reasons, were endenv- 
oring at that period (see Onar Law) to prevent 
written codes from reaching the pnblie, many 
scholarg had their * megillot setarinı” (seeret boolis) 
in codißed form, in which they entered important 
Passages of the Halakalı. Some eircles of priests 
possessed similar rolls, wich contained matter of 
especial importance to them. The Mishnah, direetiy 


| oriudireetly, made use of such collection (seo S1- 


wox or Mizram: for there is no longer any doubt 
that jt contains halakar which were formulated dur- 
ing the days of the Temple, although it can not be 
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demonstrated (hat they were written down in defini- 
tive form. 

The contrast: between Mishnah aud Barita—tlat 
is, between oflieially recoguized subjects taugt in 
academies and matter that was not Laught there— 
existed as early as the Line of Johanan b. Zukkai 
(see Banamıy). The pupilsof thisauthority, as weil 
as some of his yolnger contemporaries wlose 
activity falls in the period 70-100, undertook 
to arrange the immense mass of material hat 
bad acenmultel as a result of the activity of 
tie schools of Shammai aud Hitlel. The trentises 
Yoma, Tamie, and Middot probably date from this 

Uine—shortly after the destruction of 

The _tle Temple. Akibab. Joseph's work, 
Misbnah of lıowever, is the first that 
Akiba. nitely identified; his genius for sys- 
tematization led him to begin arran- 

ging the different branches of Ihe Jewish kaming 
of that time, auıl his work, according to a trust- 
worthy tradition, served as guide for tue Mishuah, 
the fundamental outlines of which may be regurded 
as Akiba’s work. In addition to Akiba, other tau- 
nalın were busy at the same time with similar works, 
which may also have served iu muy respects ns 
models for the editor of the Mistmah. But the first 
code dealing with the entire material of ıho Halakalı 
was compiled only at the end of the second centu; 


namely, te Misimah of Judah ha-Nasi, called brietiy ! 
! tion. Phie results of this revision, which was under- 


“the Mishnah.” 

Judah ha-Nasi’s work may rightly be considered 
as the most important produetion in the field of 
rabbinical code literature, altlıough it does ot 
correspond either in content or in form with the 
current view ol a code, The Mislwmalı, jt must be 
stated by way of explanution, successfully terni- 
nated the revolution of Jewish intelleetual life, 
which, lasting for about two ceuturies, threatened 
to destroy (he vital principle of rabbinical Judaism. 
Until the time of Shammai and Hillel, tradition, op- 
erating unnotice« and peneenbly, had determined the 
regulation of the religio-legal life in all its depart- 
ments. With then it became tlıe subject of autlıor- 
itative diseussions in the public academies. Practi- 
cal questions were replaced by academie discussions, 
leading to inquiries into funclamental prineiplesand 
to differences of opinion which introducal inseeu- 
rity into the entire religiodegal Ile. 
tainty was fürtber increased by the pol 
trophes whielh occurred soon after and extended 
over along period; and it accounts for the contru- 
dietory views and sentenees of the tannafm of the 
second generation. The frstattempts to put anend 
to {his confusion were made toward the end of the 
first. century of the common ern at the synod or 
‚ynods of Jabnch, probably under the influence of 
Rabban Gamaliel IL. (see ‘Enuvon). While the de- 


eisions of the school of Hillel were adopteil as a ; 


theoretieul Stautar 
in practieal matters to the opposi 
nn, provided that the choie 

chools was cousistently maintained in the whole 
canduet oflife. Other dilTerenses were deeided hy 
a majority vote. Soon, however, 
vfforts made at Jabneh had been in yain. No fixed 
and determined prineiples were recognizen wbich 


‚authority was often conceded 
z school of Sham- 


can be defi- | 


; the court,” which were considered 


made between the two | 


it seemed as ifllie . 


might serve as an authoritative canon iu ultimutely 
determining halakot as yet undetinei. Another 
danger (0 (he Unlakuh arose from the fact that most 
of the prominent tannaim of the third generation con- 


ducted schools in wlıich the existing Halakalı mate- 
rial was taught according 10 different orders. Alkiba 


as has been stated, was the Drst to adopf a certain 
staudpoint for a systematie al topical arraugemenb 
and redaction of the material. But Akiba with his 
utics, which gave full play to the tcorisıs, 
inereuseel the uncertainty of Ihe Ialakalı to sneh au 
estent that his pupil Meir felt compelled 10 add to 
tencher’s Misbuah the new IInlakab, which, iu 
the main, was based on Akibu’s hermeneutie: 
So long as ihe Halakah material, with the excep- 
tion of (hie relatively few aneient deeisjons, was in a 
constant state of Nux, espeeially in the school of 
Akiba, no true codlitienrion could bemade, Although 
the reactions of Ile Mishwah by Akiba nnd Meir 
were of great value to the school, for 


Rabbi which they, in a seuse, were text- 
Judah’s books, religio-tegal pinetise pronted 
Mishnah. little by thcın. Of un entirely dif- 


ferent nature was the Mishnah of 
Rabbi Judah, who set himself the task of aduptiug 
the haluıkot to practieal life. He mwlean independ- 


| ent revision not only of {he very Inte, but also of 
| he earlicst, halukot; henee, of all the halakot in 


sistence before the redaction of te Misbnuh collec- 


taken by Rabbi with the all of bis eollcagues and 
pupils, were not alike iu all cases. Many of Ihehal- 
akot are quote as “the law” without any explana- 
tion of the fact that they are merely the opinion of 
one authority. Such Inlakot (designated in the tor- 
minology of the Talmul as 13% DND) either belong 
to the old laws fixed in the generalious before Rabbi 
orare deeisions made in doubtful cases by the editor 
of the Mishnah and his colleagues, Butasin many 
instan it was absolutely necessary, for the historic 
appreciation of the Hahıkalı, to know whethern ecı- 
tain deeision is one gencrally recoguized or not, 
disputed halakot are indieated as such Ina large 
Part ot the Mislmah, In most of these cases, how- 
ever, (he value of the codifeation is not thereby Im- 
paired, because the opinion hell by the editor to be 
set one is given as the halakalı, while the 
ent opinion is quoted in tlie nme of a single 
In Ihe au agement 08 his Mishnuh 


img, nl; therefore, always Tollow. Ad ha. amange- 
ment of the Seripturestcamp., Neg. xii. 5-7), al- 
to the various halakot bearing on the Scrip- 
tures it added a number of important “decisions of 
alias being tlie 
utterances of recognizel amthorities. The deve) 
opment of ıhıe Halakalı in (he period follow 
Jei, during which the zulf between the Scı 

and the TTalakah was widening and 
Economy a mass of new material was added, ne- 


ofthe cessitaterl the arrangement of the Talı- 
Mishnah. kalı on a systematie basis. Akiba, the 
first to attempt to carry ont Ihis new 


arrangement, was probably alse tIie origmmator of the 
present division of the Mishnah, according in which 
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the entire work is divided into six priucipal parts 
(“sedarim”), which are subdividel into Lieatises 
(“ massektot”); these agnin into chapters (“ pera- 
ikim”), and the chapters into sections(“ misbnayyot). 
The many shortcomings in this arrangement of the 
Mishualı must not be ascribed wholly to the author. 
One ımust bear in mind both the comneetion of tlıe 
Mishualı with Seripture and tlie fact that it was in- 
tended as a code for the practical teacher of thelaw, 
as wellas a text-book For the student. The first 
Mishnah, for instauee, determines the time of reud- 
ing the *Shema'” without previonsly stating ihat 
(he reeital of the latterisa religiousduty. Although 
this may seem unsystematic, it must be remembered 
that the Mishnalı simply undertakes to interpret and 
define the preceptsof Seripture without giving thı 
snbstance. The Biblicat laws had to be studied 
directiy from Seripture, tie word of God. The 
anne remark applics to the old traditional laws and 
eustoms, wlıich in a certain sense belong (0 Berip- 
ture, aud which are quoted In the Mishnah only 
when cortaı details are questioned. As the Mish- 
nah, furthermore, was intended as u text-book, 
purely pedugogical points had to be considered, 
which otherwise do not pertain toa code. There 
aro two sensons, however, wlıy the Mishnah of 
Judah In-Nasi occupies the first place in code literu- 


ture, Its intrinsic merits together with the author- 
ity of its vedactor secured its universal aeceptance 


aud recognition, so that it eelipsed tlıe numerous 
other Mishnalı colleetions, which gradually disap- 
peared. Again, this pronıinence of Judul ba-Nasi's 
Mistinah efleeted the great revolution in the field 
of the Halakah which manifested itself in the radi- 
cal difference between the Halakah of the Tau- 
naim and of the Amoraim. While the former r 

garded the text: of the Bible as the basis for discus- 
sion, the later took the Mishnah for their text, Bib- 
lieal verses, which tley frequentiy quoted, being 
introdneed merely as weapons in in- 
tellectnal jousts. So long astlie Ha- 
Inkalı was Ina state of chaos, so long 
as il taxed the memory to the utmost, 
there could be no question of original, spontaneous 
work, the first eondition for which was that tie ma- 
terinl shculd be part and parcel of tie student'smind 

The mere memoriziug of the various halakot took so 
long that no time reınnined for a thorough study of 
them apart £rom their relation to the Bible. Hence, 
for the tammitie Hulakah, the hermeneutic interpre- 
tation of Seripture was the chief stndy. The Mish- 
nah, whether written or oral, checkeil this tendency, 
this state of ebb and How, by furnishiugan integral 
whole, as it were, that not only could bememorized, 
but could be studied also. Iı the appearance of 
the Amoraim, therefore, arose ihe desire to discover 
the inner connection of theseveral halakot, tu order 
to givelogical formulation to the prineiples implied 
inthe coneretchalakot ofthedishmah. Andalthongh 
the Gemara, 2.2., the amoraie diseussions of the Tal- 
mud, is exactly the opposite of what a cole should 
be, yet it is most important for the subsequent corli- 
ention of the rabbinical law, which must be re- 
garded as a direet continnation not of tie Mishnalı, 


The 
Talmnd, 


bat. of (he Gemara, in which latter the Halakah was ' 


first reduced to norms. 


"Ihe Amoraim furnislicd Furthermore an important 
contrihution to cadification in the rules which they 
formulated for the decision of those cases which are 
recorded in the Mishpah orin otlıer tannaitic sources 
as ınoot points between two authorities. The Pal- 
estinian amoralın especially underfook to Bx rules 
according te which disputed halakot were dealt 
with. For instance, so early an authority as R. 
Johanan vefers to the rule: “IF R, Meir and R. 
Jose dispute about a halakab, it is the opinion 
of the latter that is authoritative” (Ver. Pes. iv. 
306). These rules, which are very important for 
codifiention, were Ärst collected in the “ Halakot 
Gedolot” under the title “Halakot Rezubot” (ed. 
Hildesheimer, p. 468; cd. Traub, p. 239; comp. 
COSPLICT OF Örixıos). The further development 
of the Halakahı was now connected with tlıe rules 
and opinions of the Gemara, The redaction of the 
Mishnah put an end to the tannaitic hermeneutics, 
wbich deduced new laws from Scripture; and tle 
completion of the Talmud signifles nothing lessthan 
the final fixation of the entire Jewish Jaw, 

For post-Talmudie rabbinism the Talmud, ze, 
the amoraie development of the old halakot, is the 
sole authority in religio-legal questions—an author- 
ity that existed in its essentials as carly as the time 

of the gnonate. As the Talmud isin 

The its arrangement the exact opposite of 
Saboraim. a code, the necessity for a code was 
felt as soov as the Talmud had been 

finished. In the period immediately following its 
completion, attempts were made to formulate cor- 
talı rules for guidance in te many cases of differ- 
ence of opinion dating from the time of the Amo- 
mim. Even in carly times certain rules had been 
formulnted seferring to differences among the first 
amorsim, in ritual questions, for instance, the opin- 
ion of Abba Arika was decisive if opposed to that 
of his collengue Samuel, while in legal questions 
the latter’s sentences were considered authoritative, 
Most of these rules, however, were first formulated 
by the Saboraim. (comp. CoxwLiet OF OPINION), 
and were by them introduced into the Talmıd. 


| Since, during the period of the Amoraim, the later 


Halakalı—that is, the Halakah of the Amoraim—was 
still in a state of Aus, the influence of the Sahoralm 
on codification must not be undervalued, as they 
made possible the task of codifying the Talmud. 

It was probably not accidental that the first at- 
tempts at codifiention were made iu the time of the 
Geonim, shortly after the rise of Kuraism. The 
many and fregnent controversies between the Rab- 
bivites and the Karaites soon convinced the former 
of the necessity of codifying Ihe rabbinie Jaw. It 
may have happened more tlıan once that a follower 
of rabbinisin denounced as being Karaitic an opin- 
iou which his opponents thereupon proved to be de- 
Auced from the Talmuıd; and it was of great impor- 
tauce for the Rabbinites to know which passages of 
the Talmud were law and which were merely indi- 
vidual opinion. Yehndai Gaon. tlıe confemporury 
of Anan, who was theautbor ofa Karatie code, is the 
first of whom jtis known that. he summed up the final 
results of the «iscussions iu (he Talmud, in his “ Hala- 
kot Pesukot ” or “ FHalakot Kefu‘ot.” His work was 
so popular even a century later tnt many neglected 
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the study of the Talnıud, and devoted their whole 
attention to these * deeisions” (Paltoi Gaon, in the 
responsa collection * Hemdalı Genuzah,” 110). 
Beyond this little is kuown concerning their char- 
acter, as only single eitatious from them have been 
preserved. This Yehudai Gaon is considered dy 
many as the author also of the “ Halakot Gedolot,” 
the largest anıl most important work of codification 
in the time of the Geonim. This work, however, is 
probably by Simeon } a, who Nourished toward 
the middle of the ninth centary, The sequence of 
the “ Halakot” is patierned on the whole after the 
Mishnab, though the section (seder) un the laws of 
eleauliness (Tohorot) is missing, with the exception 
of Niddah, because only those hatakot ure cousil- 
ered which are still practically applied. For (his 
reason, the “Halakot” inchules among the kuws 
which are found in te first scolion of the Mishnalı 
—the so-calleil agrienltura zen im ")—only 
those the enforcement of which was possible after 
the destruckion of the Temple aud in tie Diaspora. 
In the mutter of systematie arrangennt it is an ad- 
tage over the Mishmab that the trentises uf the 
(alakos” which deal with different subjeets are 
split up into several sections, Dew treatises uhus 
being formed. In this way the “ Halakot” has as 
appendix to the wentise Shabbat two chapters. ve- 
lating to Ihe laws respectively of chreumeision anıl 
of Wauukkah, which in te Talmud are arbitrarily 
pluced among the regulations relating to the Sabbath. 

The “ Hulakot Gedolot” indientes au attempt to 
arrange ho entire halakie material of the Talmud 
according 10 subjects; but the author did not quite 
dare to break with the anclen!, vencrable arrange- 
ment. The Inst seven secvions in the second division 
(“ Seder Mo’eıl”) of tie work are most instruetive for 
the systematizing of the Halukah. The prescrip- 
tion velating to mourning follows the section on tlıc 
“ Middle Days” (Hol ha-Mo‘ad”) because nearly te 
same laborsane forbidden Anring ehe period oEmonm- 
ing as on “Hol Ia-Mo’ed.” The laws prohibiting 
the contamination of priests by contact witlia corpse 
follow immediately npon the preseriptions velati 
to mourning, which likewise deal with the d 
Oen follows a second section denling wirh the pr 
namely the priestly blessing, which is important in 
the turgy of thespuagozue. Haviug thus renchei 
the Äiturgy, the author next takes up the reading 
from tho Torahı as most elasely relnted to the priestlxr 
biessing. Then follow the sections selating 10 
tefllin and mezuzah, as nearly the same preserip- 
tions velate to them as to themaking of a holy seroll, 
from which passages are rend fu the synngogue, 
Finally comes the section on zizit, which are closely 
eonnested with the tefillin. Althongl this arrange- 


ment may appear artifieal. f6 was nevertheless a 
praisaworthy 6 10 arrange teplauliy the 
immense niate! ish law. 


Although Saadlia, the greatest among tiie Geonitn, 
is “Book on 


also tried his hand at codifiention, 
Legacies” (the Arnbico 
Hebrew translation in “ 


Saadia 
and Hai, 


Hai's works 
very important contrihution to Ihe spstematizing of 


the Jewish law. Unis compendium on tle 
(“Mishipete Shebu‘ot”), and his work on tlie Ir 
of eommeree, pledges, au deposits 
kalı u-Minkar”), are the products of a leur, sy 
tematie mind, With a keen eye he surveys the 
whole field of his subject, carefully groups the ı0- 
hated topies, and briefly and suceinetly unfolds the 
various parts. ITeavoids both dvyenumerntion and 
prolix discussion. Berinming wilh the source, the 
Talmud, he brielly deuets the conelnsions before 
the eyes of the sender. Pie whole mode of presen- 
tarion in this work shows that the author was not 
unaequainted wich Arabiescientifie Nterature, Thus 
is book op commercial law, which is divider into 
fifty “ gates,” or chapters, begins with a definition of 
the coucept “buy”: and the sccomd scetion then 
defines in detail what may be bought or sold, Then 
gate follows gate fa suicıly systematie order, oller- 
ing a clear and exhaustive presentation of the mu. 
fications of commercial Jaw, 

Among Ihe prodncts of Ihe codlifers of the geonic 
period showld be reckoued te seven smmull Grentisen, 
in die style of the Mishnah, in which arc gathered 
together the hulukot dealing with (1) proselytes; 
(2) Samaritans; (3) shves: (4) the sacrel saroll; 
5) teilin; (6) zizit; and (7) mezuzah. The anly 
probable sources for these treatiscs are the Tal- 
mud and the halakie midrashim. The smul 
amount of new materin which tIıey contain is not 
to be traced to old, lost sources, but is the work ot 
the compiler or compilers, whose authority promi- 
nent ruhbis did not ıate very highly. Toward 
the em of the perio of the Geonim, it is probable, 
that codifientions, how entirely lost, were made of 
different brauches of the ritual as well as of ihe jn- 
ridical law. Thus, under the title "Basar ‘al Gabbe 
ha- lim” is mentioned a cumpendium which 
contained ritual regulations on different subjects, 
aud was known to as carly a writer as Rashi's 
acher (*Teshubot Hakme Zarfat,” ed. Vienna, 
No. 22), 

With the rise of Talmudie study in northern 
Africa at the begiuniug of the second millennium a 
new periorl begun for the codification of the Halı- 


kah. Although the first great Alrican 

Codifiers Talmudist, Rabbenu Hananecl, do- 
ofthe _ voted himself chiefly to the exposition 

Afıican of ıhe ‘Yalmud, the passuges quoted 
School. from his “Sefer ha-Mikgo‘ot,” which 


was a kind of halakie compenlium, 
indicate that ha was interesten also in cadlification 
‚also, who flourished probably to 
ward the end of the first millennimn, was presumn 
1d therefore the first codilier 
judge from what is known 


15, and legal commı 
mud. Tie most important product 
of the African school in this Held Is Isaac Alfasi's 
© Halakot,” which has added the results of that 
school to the Talmmdicand geonie halnkalı material. 
Alfasi modeled his work on tlıe “ Halakot Gedolot.” 
Like it his * Halakot” closely follows the Talmud, 
iscnssing all that strietly helongs to the genetie 
presentation and definition of the norm, and omit- 
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ting everything else. By including an opinion in 
his work Alfasi stamps it as a nonn; and by simply 
ignoring another opinion Le entirely rejectsit. The 
“Alfasi,” as his work is generally called, docs not 
mark any importaut advance in the systematie pres- 


entation of the Halakah; for with few exceptious | 


Alfasi has retained tlıe treatises, ehapters, and even 
{he sequence of tlıe mishnayot as found in the Tal- 
ud, and he likewise adds the discussions in so far 
as tliey are necessary for determining the norm. 
Alfasi’s great influence, however, Jies iu the eir- 
cumstance that he was a very important factor ia 
aniving ut rules for determining the Halukah: for 
in the Talmud tlıe discussions on doubtful points 
lend in many eases to no conclusion; and, as men- 
tioned above, the rules formuluted by the Saboraim 
for such doubtful cases applied only to a certuin 
number of them, Alfasi, therefore, in establishing 
rules followed his own deeisions, and frequent)y 
even attacked tıc opinions of the Geonim, cither in 
determining the Talmudic hulıkah or in develop- 
ing aud correctly applying the prineiples found 
in the Talmud, He was perhaps also tl first to 
draw upon the Yerushulmi [or religio-legal practise. 
The Babylonlau geoulm, even those that were ac- 
quainted with te Yerusbalni and drew upon it for 
theoretical purposes, did not acknowledge its infu- 
enee on practicul Iife; but Altast, alchougli he gave 
precedence to the Babylonian Talınud, followed 
ihe Yerushalmi in those cases in which the Babli 
renches no conchusions or gives no decisions. 
Alfasi’s contemporary, the Spauiard Isaac b. Ju- 
dalı iba Ghayyat, compiled a kind of compendium 
for yitun! purposes, especially for fenst- and fust- 
days. Onlya par of this has been publisheil, aud 
that quite recently (‘Sha'ure Sin- 


The hal,” Fürtb, 1862; “ Hilkot Pesuhim,” 
Earlier Berlin, 1864). ItrevealsG@hayyat asa 
Spanish man oflittle Independence, whomerely 
School. tiiesto givemıintelligiblearrangement 


to the veligio-legal deeisions of the 
Talmud and of tie Geoniin. Ashecites the deeisious 
ofihe Geonim not in extracts, but entire, his presenta- 
tion is prolix and diteult to survey; noris jt in otlier 
respects a model of lucidity. A third Isaac, Isauc 
d. Reuben Albargeloni, the youngest among the 
three, following llat’s example, atteınpted to com- 
pile a compendium of all the regulations referring 
to theoath, Although his “Sha’are Shebu'os” isthe 
product of an acute intelleet aud of a master in the 
Geld of Talınudie jürisprudence, it is in no respect of 
importauce for codifiention. 
Tiie old Spanish school, ü.e., that of the time before 
Maimonides, produced only one man who under- 
took to codify the entire Halakab, wamely, Jn- 


dah b. Rarzillai. He is said to have been Isaac b. 
Reuben’s papil; and hu cortalaly Hourished su Spain 


in the first half of the twelfth century. Barzillut 
attempted, as no one before him and perhaps no one 
after him, not only to codify the general Talmudic- 
geonic legal principles, butalso to givemany detailed 
laws, which either are found in this literature as 
illustrations of those prineiples, or may be deduced 
ttom them. As a result, his eodex was very com- 
prehensive, and consequentiy too bulky for practieal 
Purposes, so that only parts of it have been preserveid 
vIL—a 


and recently published. But, even if he had been a 
great codifier, his work would probably have shared 
tbe same fate as the many similar works which 
were thrown into the background by Maimonides’ 
masterpiece. A really seientificcodex, free from the 
dinlectie form of the Talımud, eovering the entire 
Held of the Hulakalı, und Presenting it in systematic 
forın, could be compiled only by a man who was 
faıniliar with the intellectual activity of the Greeks 
as well as with the products of the Jewislı intelleet, 
iMeult as it is to codify any hody of laws, a Jew- 
ish codifier has to contend with special dificulties. 
In consequence of the close connection of religious 
and juridieal elements in tie Jewish law, especially 
in its rabbinical development, topies which super- 
Helally viewed have no external connection whatever 
are in a Jewish code treatel under one heading, 
As regards its plan, arıangement, and language, 
Maimonides’ “ Mishineh Toralı ” is entirely origmal, 
He called his work the “Second To. 
Maimon- rl” because thenceforth no other 
ides’ Code. book would be needed in determining 
the law. In contrast to its predeces- 
sors of the post-Talmudie time Maimonides’ code 
covers the entire field of the Halakab, including the 
halakot no longer applicable after the destruction 
of ihe Temple. The “Mishneh Torah” covers 
even a larger field than the Mishnah itself, ‚which, 
thouglı iv gives also tlie halakot fallen into disuse 
after the destruction of the Temple, does not include 
the fundamental doctrines of the Jewish religion, 
and offers very little that pertaius to the liturgy. 
Furthermore, ia the arrangement of tlie immense 
amount of material, Maimonides chose his own 
methods; for, though he recognized a logical se- 
quence in the Mishnahı (see his Jatroduction to the 
Mishoah), heconld not be guided by it beenuse it did 
not conform to his plau. The Mishnah is chiefly a 
text-book; Maimonides’ code js a Inw-book; and 
hat was of chief interest to Mnimonides, differen- 
tiation between inntters of practise and matters of 
theory, was of secondary inportanoe for the editor 
of the Mishnah. The treatises Pesahim and Yoma 
denl with all tlıe halakot that Dave any connection 
with these two holy days; tlıe halakot on tbe offer- 
ing of the paschal lamb follow the regulations on 
mazzalı; similarly in Yoma tie ofices of the high 
priest in the Temple on the Day of Atoncmeut are 
given together with the regulations on fasting on 
that day. Maimouides, who stictly separaled prac- 
tical from theoretical matter, deals with the regula- 
tions referring to mazzah in connection with the 
feast-days, while the paschal lumb is discussed 
among the sacrifices. The work is divided into 
tourteen books, the first two, on knowledge and 


God’sloverespeetively, serving as introduction tothe 
roas of the work im tat hey don! wirh the erhlcal 


And religious foundatious of Judaism. The other 
twelve books discuss in groups of four: (1) the cere- 
monial lusr; (2) preseriptions no longer fu force; and 
(8) rabbinical jurisprudence. For certain portions 
of his code Maimonides also wrote introduetions in 
which the terminology is defined or general defini- 
tionsare given. Despite various shorteomings and 
imperfections, seareely avoidable, the “ Mishnels To- 
ml” (which is known also as tlıe “ Yad ha-Haza- 
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"devotel to the ritnal, show 


Ikah”) is a masterpiece in eonstruchion, amd mat 
only the most briliang work of eodieation, but also: y ystematie anangement of the 
the greatest procduct of rabbinical Äterature. subject under discussion. 

Mention mnst be made of annther work of Mai- | From the timeof the Geouhn down to Maimenides 
monides’ which is of great value for (lie history of | two different tendencies may be distinguished in 
codifieation, but mat compurable eitlier in content tlie field of codex Niterature; Ihe one 


in form with the *Mishnel Torah.” This is his The alsimiets the morm or rule from tie 
"Sefer ha-Mizwot ” or " Book of Commandments,” School of discussion, often giving it without 
which was written as n preliminary to his Tosafists. dechring its source or addluchng any 
code. In it he gives the613 Biblieal commands and | proofs. This tendeuey has its cnl- 


prohibitious (sce Azuanor; CONMAnDMENTS, mination in Maimonides’ “ Mislmeh Torah.” The 
BER. The workisnotan unsystematie euumeration. other makes a point of first going back ta the 
hut a topical grouping of the kaws, and in a certa suurees from which tlıe rules are dedueed, and tlen 
it is the only existing eodifention of the Bib- | of supporting the deductions by proofs aud auther- 
Neal laws. Altlough primitivein plan andarrange- | ities. This tendeney eulininates in Isnac b. Alba 
ment, many later held it to be a morlel for codiee: Mari’s“ Ittur.” The former tendeney predominnted 
The “Mishneh Torab ” shows the immense strides | in Spain; the Jatter had more ndberents iu Pro- 
which Maimonides had madein theinterval between ud was especially increased by the activity 
the two works. D Notonly did the dialecties of tn 
The euitural life of the Jews in France, if not: { school give rise to new rules deriven From the Tal- 
their aetual sojourn there, began ata later datethian | mud, but its methods of study were such.as to foster 
that of the Jews in Spain; and they : little interest ina dry reduction of the Ialakalı to- 
The enterel upon their literany activity | norms. Moreover, the Tosafsts, untrained in all 
Provengal wlıen tho Spanish Jews had airendy | diseiplines except the Talmud, were little fitted to 
Codifiers. produced great works insevorat felds. | systematize complicatel subjeots. In nortlrn 
The first French eodliner was Abra- | France, te homo of the Tosatists, it is true, the neeil 
ham b. Isaac of Narbonne, whose codex, “Eu- | of a guide for pmetical purposes was often felt. 
Eshkol,” compiled toward the und of the tweifth | The Tosatists, however, dir not consider tie study of 
century, is for the greater part extant in print. His | the Talmud merely a means to the end of vegnlaling 
chief authority was Alfosi, whom he closely fol- | veligions life; for them it was au end in itself; and 
lowed, hardy during to express his own opinion. | the explanation and exposition of the Tulmad were 
His division of the hulakie materkul, which, unlike | of primary importance, while the reduction of the 
Alfasi, he does not group accorliug to the Talmud, | Halakahı to normıs wasınerely seeondury. Altbough 
but by topies, shows little talent forsystematizarion. | Rubbenu Gershom b. Judalı, the founder ot Tul- 
For his arrungement of the “ Eslıkol,” the works of | mudie studies in Franeeand Germuny in the begin- 
Tsaae b. Ghayyar and Judah b. Barzillai served as ! ning of the eleventh century, is known to have 
models, In this the first of French codlinications tie written a compendium on an important subject of 
noteworthy feature is the greutstress hd upon the erimival lw, and bis pupil Judah ha-Kohen wrote 
purely ritual aspects of the law, tendeney recur- a codex on jürisprudence, yot the time spirit of Li 
ving later and testifylng to the overscrupulous pfety school appeats iu Rashi and the Tosafists, who de- 
of the Franco-German Jews. voted theinselves to tle explanation of the Talmud. 
Among Abraham b. Isaac’s pupils was his son-in- ; From theschool of Rashi only the work of bis pupil 
law Anmanastn. Davıp, who tlırongh his merci- | Simhah of Speyer calls for mention, in whose Mah- 
less eritieism of Maimonitles’ coılex exereised an im- or importaut parts of tlıe ritual faw are coditied 
portant influenee on the simping of Jewish law. . (compare Manzon). 
In spite of his prononnceil opposition to Mnitnonide The first important eorlitier of this school is Eine» 
method of codification, Abraham b, David himself | zur ». Narıran, who gives in his * Eben ba-“Ezer” 
contrihuted a small work to thisspeeies of Mterature, | a large partof rabbinical jurisprudenco as well asof 
namely “ Ba’ale ha-Nofesh,” in which he collecre } the ritual. The plan and artungement of this work 
in a masterly manner all the Taws of elenn andun re determined on the whole by the order of ıhe 
clean referring to wonen, But in contrast to his "Tnimndie trentises; and in many sections the Dres- 
great adversary, he quotes his sourees briefiy and entation is mther that of a commentary on the Tal- 
zives deductions from such laws as are not di- mud than of a code, Altliough an important an- 
restly found in the Talmud. The most important ; thority, Eliezer was very eareful in his deeisions 
Provengal eodifier, however, wns Isane b. Abba | and he hardy dared to attack a custom, even if it 
Mari, another pupil of Abraham b. Isaac; alsoealled | had little support. Ilis methods were adopted hy 
"Baal ha ur” after his emlex “ ‘Ittur.” is grandson ELiezen B. JoBL HA-LEre, whose ende 
endex comtains the whale body of rabbinieal juris wise closely follows: the Talmnd, discnssos tle 
prudenec—with the exception of eriminal luw--and points presented, and from them deduces the rule. 
the dietary laws together with a few other ritwul ° Moreoriginat as a codifier, tlıough not as an investi- 
laws. The sequence of the material is very peeul- gator, is Kliezer b. Joel’s contemporary, Barucır r. 
far. For instance. the author adopts as guide for : Isaac, who in his “Sefer ha-Terumah ” treats of a 
his arraugement of the law of records and docı certain number of the dietary and mmital Jaws, the 
ments the words man ma pen, placing under ı ‚Sabbath laws, and some other ritnal laws. He pro- 
each letter the artieles beginning with that letler. , ceeds as follows: He assumes a general acquaint- 
Other portions of the bock, however, especially the | ance with thesourec. the Taimud, bat'he pretixes: 
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19 the norm a synopsis of the discussion bearing 
upon it, au when the diseussions are lengthy, ü 
ulds the views of the vommentaters and the gist of 
post-Talmudie controversies about them. The rules 
following from this discussion are then giveu again 
innumbercdl sentences. Iu order to facilitate a sur- 
voy of the book all the subjects treated are given 
iu the beginning ja brief codified form. The im- 
portaneo of the *Sefer ha-Terumah ” lies in the eir- 
eumstaneo that in nost cuses it gives the eonelusious 
of the Tosafists, especially those of northern France, 
Iaruch b. Isaac’s namesake and contemporary, Ba- 
ruch b. Samuel, a Germau tosufist, was Jikewise tlıe 
author ofa legal code, the nature of which, however 
ea only be eoujeetured. The third eodifier of tı 
school of Tosatists of thistime wus Elenzar b. Judalı 
v of the “Rokeah,” and better known as 
inystie. His work, in 477 sections, deals with the 
Sabbatlı and feast-day laws, especial attention being 
(lo ihe synagogal ritual, und wit the dietary 
duws, Tlie first twenty-nine sections of the “Ro- 
keah ” venlly eonstitute a small book by themselves, 
a mystieal work on morals. 

Moses b. Jacob of Coney, a pupil of Baruch D 
Isaae, abont ihe middle of the thirteenth century 
wrote a work which in form and content is a fusion 

of the methods of the Spanish and the 


Union Franco-German schools. The “Sefer 
ofthe _MizwotGadol,"abbrevinted “SeMaG,” 
Spanish presents in a certain sense Maimon- 

and les’ “Sefer In-Mizwor ® in enlurged 
Franco- ml modified form. As in the latter 
German work, the whole material is groupel 
Schools. around the 618 Biblical commands, 


and is furthermore divided into two 
parts, dealing respeetively with tlıe commandments 
and the prohlbitions. But, while Maimonides gives 
only Biblicul material and refers only briefty to the 
rabbinical formulation of the command or tlıe pro- 
hibition, the *SeMa@ ” places tlıe Biblical Jaw first, 
then gives the deduetions from it fonud in the Tul- 
mud, aud, tnaliy, adds matter less closely comneeted 
with the preseript. As tlıc aufhor himself says in 
the introduction, it was his chief aim to defend the 
Fraueo-Geriman scholars against tie Spaniards, es- 
pecially since Maimonides’ great work was galuing 
in popnlarity outside of Spain. Although iv a w 
directed against Maimonides, tie “SeMaG” really 
coutribited to tlıe spread of his authority ja France 
aud Germany; for Moses of Couey was a time ad- 
mirer of Maimonides, and did not intend to condenm 
him. He wisbed merely to procure a hearing for 
the opinion of the Tosafists as against that of the 
Spanish scholars. In part ho followed Maimonides’ 
codex, from which he often quotes verbatim; and 
many of its decisions first eame to the notice of the 
Franco-German Jews through the “ ScMaG.” 

A generation later Isaac b. Joseph of Corbeil 
wrote his compendium "Sefer Mizwot ha-Kazer,” 
or “ha-Iuton,” frequentiy called “SeMaK,” after 
the initial letters, in which, as in the * SeMaG,” the 
Biblical eomnimmd eoneisely expressed is placed at 
the begihning, the rules from the Talmud and from 
the post-Talmuıdie writers following, general with- 
ut indiention of soureos or proofs. The arrange- 
ment of the material js verp peenliar. The bao) 


divided into seven purts, uecording to the seven days 
of the weck, iu order that it may be read through 
once ua weck; and the laws whose performance calls 
for the special activity of any one member of the 
human body are arranged ns one group accordingly. 
In this way most widely differing topiesare gronped 
under one command, with wileh they often have 
no conneetion whatever, The houk was written 
for a general public; hence its ardent, religion 

tote, which eontributed not a little to its popular- 
ity. But it wus highly regarded by scholars ulso, 
though the author expressiy warns them against 
g deeisions upon it. The most important au- 
wext to tie autlıor of tLis book 


only recently been discovered (Elbogen, in *R. E, 
I.” siv. det xeg.), 

Altbongh Jewish literature in Germupy is Italian 
in origin, it developed under Frencl iuflnences; and 
during the period of the Tosufists the German school 
was under te mornl domiuation of the North-French 


school. But te beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury marked an important change: tlıe 

The _pnpil outdistanced Ihe master. Isaac 
German 1. Moses Or Zarua‘, the first to trans- 
School. fer tle center of gravity of Talmudie 


learning to the east, was the author 
of an importavt codex, written about the middle of 
the tbirteenth century. Like all tbe similar prod- 
ucts of the German school, the *Or Zarua‘ ” is both 
a commentary and a codex; for it not only contains 
decisions, but also is more analytic in churacter, amd 
was modeled on tie work of tle author's teacher, 
Bliezer b. Joel In-Levi. Althongh the “Or Zar ” 
is very defcetive in plan and in arrangement, it is 
still both in size and substance tIie most important 
product of the German school in the field of coditi- 
ention; and it was.a decisive factor in the develop- 
ment of religious practise among the German-Polish 
Jews. Isaac’s work evinces deep Insight and aeute 
intelleet, and also an Independence rare among Ihe 
German Jews. It must especially be noted that 
through him the study of the Talmud of Jerusalem 
was introduced into Germany and Frauce, and in a 
certain sense became an importaut fuctor in the regu- 
Iation ofthe Halakah. Isaac’s friend aud colleague, 
Hezekiah b. Jacob, was the author of * Pesakiin”; 
tlıc unture of his decisions is not known. 

The most important pnpil of Or Zarna‘, Meir 
b. Baruch of Rothenburg, tue greatest Talmndie 
authority of his age, devoted not a little time to 
codifieation. Only a few treatises by him on 
mourning customs have, however, been preserved. 
besides some quotations from various other trentises 
that were perhaps part of a larger work divided into 
halakot. Hi cation lies in the 
fact that bis school produced Asher b. Jehlel and 
Mordecai b. Hille], who were guided Ly the author- 
of their teacher in their works of codification aud 
In this way R. Meir exerted great 


compilation. 
intluence om the shaping of the Halakah in Spain, 
whither bis pupil Aslıer emiginted, and in the Ger- 


man and Slavie countries, through Mordecai. Mor- 
decni did not claim to be anything but a compiler. 
He Iaboriously collected the halakie material of the 
entire rabbinical literature accessible to him, and at- 
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tached it to Alfasi's halakot; yet hurdiy a gen- 
eration jater he was alreudy regarded as.a “ posek” 

(authority). 
Maimonides’ monumental work maintuined itself 
iv Spain in spite of much opposition; althougl the 
“Mishuch Toralı” was eritieized, and 


The New _its.dlecisions were not seldom modified, 
Spanish it wason the whole considered as tlıe 
School. authoritative guide for legal practise. 


Heuce tlie century followiug Maimon- 
ides marks in a way a cossation in the work of codli- 
Seation among the Spanish Jews, notwithstanding 
the Bourisbing of Talmndic scholarship during this 
period, Altkough Abraham b. Nathan wrote his 
*Manhig ” at Toledo, be was not a Spaniard either 
by birth or by education; and his code is based 
chiefly on the work of the French tosafists. In fact, 
he was the first Provengal who was guided yather 
by the school of northern France than by the au- 
thoities of Ihe south. The ritnaleodex “ ‘Issur we- 
Hetter,”authoritarive.on questious relating to die 
Yaws, isaseribed probably wrongly to the great an 
Maimouist Jonah b. Abralıam, and cau hardly be 
considered as a Spanish prodnet, Even Nahman- 
ides, the great Talmudist of the thirteenth century, 
shows little interest in codifcation, is compendium 
“Porat ha-Adam,” on mouruing customs, being his 
only lurge work iu that line. Wis “lilkot Hallalı ” 
and * ilkot Bekorot ” are really only supplemeuts 
ual treat- 
a renewerl 
stimalus to Inbor in the His 
method, which muy be briefiy characterized as n 
union of Spanish systematies with, Franco-German 
dinleetics, was bound to produce something new int 
coditiention ; and bis most important pupil, Solomon 
b. Abraham ibn Adyet, was in fact the author ola 
x which is ns unique in its way as is Maimon- 
” masterpiece in the otlıer category of cotlices. 
According to the original Intention of the author, te 
work was to cover the entire feld of the Halakalı; 
but the existing part. of it denlsonly with the.dietary 
aud purifieation laws, colleeted in the book “ Torat 
ha-Bayit,” and the Sabbath-and feast-day laws, col- 
lected in “ "Abodat u-Kodesh.” Theformer work is 
divided into seven divisions (* battim,” lit.“ houses ”), 
chich are agaiu subdivided into several “slıe'arim " 
“gates); the latter, a suuller work, into two houses 
with five gates each. This division is essentially 
wmodeled on tlıe nbove-mentioned work of Hai Gaon, 
with wbich, as regards treatment of the material 
also, te books have much in common. The anthor 
always begins with the source, 2.e., the Talmnd, 
and then introduces the different opinions with their 
proofs, which he nor only sums up, but also dis- 
cusses in such a way that the final rule tukes shape 
before the reader, About this time another pupil 
of Nuhmanides, Samuel b. Isaac ha-Sardi, wrote a 
work on civil law, “Sefer ha-Terumot.” which in 
Jueidity of presentation, depth of thought, and mns- 
of the material has not been surpassed. This 
k. Hikse the * Torat ba-Adam ” of Samucl’s mas 
ter, is divided into gutes, serenty in number, subli- 
vided in turn into sections, and these again into par- 
pls. Since Jacob b. Aslıer based his codex of 
law on this work, jt exerted au immeuse infiu- 


ence on the development of Jutor eivil law. Thongl 
Asher b. Jehicl (Ashert), a contemporary of Sammel 
and a personal friend of Ibn Adret, wasa German by 
birth, mentiou must be made of him in this place, 
because his Iulakot were written inSpain and elenrly 
show the influence of the Spanish school. Asher 
bascd bis halakot on Alfasi’s work, diawing npon 
Inter literature in so far as it had bearing upon the 
reduction of the Halakalı to norms; his work is there- 
foren commentary om the Talmud in its practical Ial- 
parts, Asheri’s halıkot, which are marke by 
lueidity, peuetration, und great scholarship, met 
with a ready reception in the new as well as in tlıe 
old home of the author. R. Asher's pupil, the 
Provengal Jerolam, wrote (c. 1834) a compendium on 
civil law under the title “Sefor Meshartn,” and a 
tew years later a codex of most of te Inws to be. 
observed in Ihe Diasporu. He set himself the tasık 
| of remedying tıvo defcets of Maimonides’ enden, 
| namely, the hack of sources and the omission of 
opinions of the post-Talmndie authorities, In this 


- | respeot Jeroham’s work is meittorlous, as Ihe clev- 


} aly sus up the eonflicting opiuions, and briefly and 
lucidly traces back the halıkot to their Dalmudic 
sources. But he müde the mistake of arranging 
tie immense amount of wateriul in his owu way. 
His attempt was not successful; for while trying 
to avoid the defeets of Mainionides' system, he was 
led into other errors, on account of which his work 
shows no advance beyond thatof the former. Only 
in the smaller portions of bis work did he suceoed in 
grouping in a masterly manner all the pertinent 
muterial under one topic. 

The greatest codißer of the Nahmanic-Asheric 
school, and, aside from Maimonides, tie most impor- 
tant of all codifiers, was Jacob, the son of Asher b, 

‚Jehiel, or the “Tun,” as he is briofiy 

The called after his codex. For his work 
“Pur.  heof course took thatı of Mnimonidesas 
model; yet the * Pur” istheindepend- 

ent ereulion of a gifted mind. Following Maimon- 
idos, he gives neitlier sonrces nor proofs; but he 
generaily quotes te post-Talmudie authorities by 
name, cleveriy selecting aurl contrasting the dissent- 
ing opinions; and although he docsnot given din 
decision, the thonghtfulrender may guther the opin- 
fon of the *Tur” from the way in which a point 
weder discussion is presented. The rpid devel- 
apnent of Talmudio study in the periol between 
Maimonides and Jaeob b. Asher, anvering nearly 
two centuries, made it impossible for a corlifier to 
ignore dilfereneos of opinion; and, as the author of 
the “Tur” correctly says in his introduction, there 
was at his time bardiy a point on which there were 
no differences of opinion. By birth nnd education 
Jacob b. Aslıer was peeuliarly fitted to elaborate Ihe 
products of the different schools. Through his 
father he became acquaintel with the works and 
the teudeneies of the Franco-German scholars, while 
& prolonged sojourn in Spain made him familiar 
with the works of the Sephardim. In view of the 
} Incidity and logical arrangement of the work it is 
| not surprising that for more than two centuries the 
| = Tur” answered all the requirements of a codex; 
| and even when its inadequaey began to be felt, and 


! 
| new cadices appeared, the system and arrangement 
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of the “ur” were adopted by nearly all later eodi- 
Gers. On acconnt of its merits the “ Tur” displaced 
many similar works of preceding and contemporary 
authors to such an extent that only recently have 
not a few of thıem been rediscovered. A coutempo- 
rary, Anron b. ‚Jacob ha-Kohen, wrote a work en- 
titled “Orhot Hayyim,” similar to the “ Fur,” but 
far inferior to it in everything that characterizes a 
codex, and a great part of it was first published in 

1902. 
While the “ Tur” may in a sense be regarded as 
the last: important produet of the work of codifica- 
tion which had been carried on for 


The _ ceuturies among tlıc Ashkenazim and 
Italian tlıe Sephardim, the Italian Jews were 
Codifiers. at this time only entering upon that 


field of laber. Isaish ben Elijah di 
Trani's * Pirke Halakot” is the first Italian attempt 
at codification; but even in Italy it had to give way 
10 the “Tur" and especially to Jacob b. Moses of 
Coucy’s codex (see David Messer Leon, * Kebod Ha- 
kamim,” p. 78). Only scattered allusions to it are 
known, and the entire work, still extant io manu- 
seript, was hardly notieed, The “Shibbole ha- 
Leket” of Zedekiah b. Abraham Anaw is another 
Italian code of laws dating from this time. As its 
name indieates, it pretends to be nothing but = 
* sleaning” of earlier decisions, and it sbows little 
originality. The liturgical code “ Tanya,” probably 
dating from this time, was not withont infäuence on 
synagogue liturgy even outside of Italy; but it also 
betrays little individuality. Toward the end of the 
fourteenth century Moses b. Jekuthiel de Rossi wrote 
his compendium “Ha-Tadir,” which Güdemann 
(“Gesch.” it. 195) designutes as the first Jewish 
postil. 

Nisfortunes of various kinds—the Black Death, 
the plague, persceutions, etc.—deprived the Jewish 
intellect of the clearness and briskness required for 
Talmudie studies and espceially for the work of 
coditication. The two centuriesintervening between 
the * Pur” and the Shulhan ‘Aruk produced Bitle 
of value in the field of codification. In Germany 
before 1349 Alexander Süsskind wrote his codex 
“Aguddah,” ascholariy and independent but notsys- 
tematic work, Isaac Düren. a contemporary of Süiss- 
kind, and analleged pupil of Asberb. Jehiel, collected 
thedietary laws; uud although his “Sha'are Dura” 
has little originality, it enjoyed forcenturies 3 great 
reputation, and various commenturies and glossuries 
to it were written by scholars like Isserlein, Solomon 
Luria, und Isserles. After the “Tur” Spain like- 
wise, produced few halakic works of importance, 
with the possible exception of Menahem b. Zeral’s 
“Zedah la-Derek.” Although this work offers noth- 
Aug originul to scholars, tbe autlor makes a new 
departure in empiusiziug on all oeensions the eth- 
ical side of the Law. The scholars during this pe- 
{od devoted themselves especially to the synagogal 
ritual; and the “ Kol Bo” in particular is au impor- 
tant work (for other ritual colleetions see Zunz, 
“Ritus,” pp. 29-32). Crescas’ intention (“ OrAdonai,” 
ed. Vienna, p. 20) to codify the general prineiples 
of the Law, omitting details, was probably never car- 
ried ont. The “ Agur,” written in Italy about 1480 
by the German Jacob b. Judah Landau. is the only 


fi 
i 


noteworthy contribution to codification in the fif- 

teenth century. 
Although from the first third of the thirteenih 
century down to about the middle of the sixfeenth 
tbere were no important products in 


The the field of codifieation, yet the study 
Shulhan oftle Talmud during this period was 
“Aruk. not negleeted. In Spain after the 


“Tur” there were men like Nıssım B. 
ReUBEN, Yox-Tor 2. Apraması, and Isaac 2. 
Suesuer, to mention only a few. In their hands 
the Halakah material grew beyond the limits of the 
“Tur,” and in many cases took a different shape. 
In Italy the influence of the new German school, 
which in ınany enses did not recognize the authority 
of the * Tur,” made itself felt toward the end of the 
fifteenth century, especially through Colon. The 
most important representatives of this school, Jacob 
b. Moses Molin, Isserlein, and Israel Bruns, unde: 
took to procure recognition for tlıe German authori- 
ties, to wLom in their opinion the “Tur” had not 
done jnstice, The insecure position of the Halakahı 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, in itself a 
deplorable matter, was still further threatened when 
the Jews were expelled from the Pyrenean coun- 
tries, and were scattered throughout other land 
This catastrophe undermined the power of “thecus- 
tom of the country,” which 0 far had always been 
given recognition. In some places mixed coimmuni- 
ties arose, composed of Spanish, Itallan, German, 
and other Jews; and each of these members nutu- 
rally desired to introduce tlıe eustoms of his own 
country. In oiher places no commußities could be 
formed, because difference in religio-legal practise 
prevented ınutual understanding. This evil could 
be remedied only by a ınan who had mastered the 
immense material collected since the “Tur” was 
written, and whose authority was so generally vec- 
ognized that his decisions were accepted everywhere. 
Joseph b. Ephraim Caro satisfied tlese two condi- 
tions as no one else could; and he furthermore pos- 
sessed the literary capacity necessary to reduce the 
existing codices to one code satisfying the demands 
of his time. He recognized that if his work was to 
be a universal codex, it must not be based on Mai- 
smopides’ “ Yadıha-Hazakalı,” which entirely ignored 
the labors of the German-French school, but must 
be based on the “ Tur,” which was highly regarded 
by both the Ashkenazim and the Sephardim. Caro’s 
“Bet Yosef,” therefore, on which the Shbulhan 
“Aruk was based, follows the “ Tur,” the plan and 
arrangement of which were adopted in the Shulhan 
“Aruk also. But Caro is much more independent 
than his predecessor in that he generally reduces 
the Halakahı to rules without giving every differ- 
ence of opinion. In making rules his authorities 
were the tree ceoditers Alfasi, Maimonides, and 
Asher b. Jehiel. An opinion held by any two of 
them is adopted by Caro, unless the majority of 
later authors follow the opinion of thethird, in which 
‚case his opinion is accepted. Some such plan was 
absolutely necessary, hecause Caro’s authority, in 
spite of his great reputation, was not such that he 
could hope to have his deeision accepted in ques- 
tions about which the grentest “ Posekim ” of cen- 
turies had been contending. 
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The Shulhan “Arıık, however, includes many 
cisions which Caro either deduced imlepend: 
from the Talmud or deeided areorli 
Authority to Talnudie prineiples wirhent con- 
ofthe  sideing Ihe diltering apinions of area! 
Shulhan autborities. For this reason as well 
‘“Aruk.  asomaccount of ihe fact A be 
not suflieiently acquaintel wirh the 
jnactise of the Ashkenazim. in spite of his thoraugh 
kunwledge of their halakie lireranure, 
"al met wich opposition among then, and espe- 
elally among the leading Talmuclists of Poland. OF 
espeeinl Importunee among these was Moses Is. 
SuRLES, who, by_his glosses to the Shullan "Arık 
and 10 the ” Bet. Yasef,” in some degree inorlified the 
authority of tl German 
con While ihe Sul) became with 
few exceptions Ihe wuthorit; ameng the 
Oriental Jews, the Aslıkenazim and in part also (he 
Utalians recognized Isserles’anthority in enses where 
his opinion differed from that of Cam. It taok a 
wliole century, however. to bring alout a universal 
recognition of the authority nf (he Shullkan "Ark 
which had to conteni espeeially with the * Lebush.” 
Mordecai Jalle's eodex, as well as with (he bitter 
eritieiam oE Solomon Lama and Jnel Siikes. Omy 
when authorities fike Sumeel b. Davil and Shab- 
hethai b. Aelr, norwithstanding their scholarsip 
anl Independence, accepted most oE the ıleeisions of 
tbe Shulban "Aruk as anthoritative, did the k 
become what fl now is, the eodex par excellenee of 
rabbinient Judeism.  Nevertheless, it must always 
be borne in mind that tie really deeisive authority 
is the Talmud (eomp., #.9,, Maimonides’ introduc- 
tion to his cadex, and, among later writers, Yom- 
Tob Lipwman Meller. on Sheb. iv. 30: on the ques 
tion comp. Weiss, * Dor.” iii, 216 ef seq.). and a ref 
erence to a codex as autloritative is equlvalent to 
saying (nt its expasition of the Talmud is vegarled 
as the correet one. Aman like Braram BEN Sot. 
oNos, in spite af Lig vespeet far the Posekim, 
coukl fregnentiy deeide in Important enses against, 
the Smllan “Aruk. and follow his own interpreta- 
tion of the Tahnl. But such independence was 
very rare, and, althouzeh theonrically tecognizeil 
had little infiuenee on actual practis Of greuter 
importanee for tie fixation of the ITalakah are the 
sommentarfes on ihe Shallan "Ark, especially those 
of David b. Samuel and Shabbethai b. Meir, who 
proceeded independently in the expositton of the 
Shulhan uk. Althougb the Halakalı material in- 
erensed immensely after the emmpletion of the 
Shullan ‘Aruk, especially throngh the comtribittion 
af Palislı Talmudists in the seventecnth am eight- 
eenth centwies and in the Arst hulf of the nine- 
teeuth, only a few attempts were mmude (0 codify 
{he new material. The most important modern con- 
tributions in this field are the works of Abraham 
Danziger, * H: Adam” and “ Hokmat Adam.” in 
which the Halakahı of the Abaronim is coditiet: but 
they did not find general faror with scholars, in 
spite, or perhaps berause, of their popnlarity. The 
great Hasidie Rabbi Shncor Solomon b. Baruch of 
Ladie attempted a new code: but the larger part of 
his manuseripts was destrorel by fire, and only 
fragments have been pıthlished. 


ale Stall. 


‚© sunree ol Ihe Law al of its authority is the 
will of God as expressed in Seripture. rom the 
sno ende, and none 

can exist, which can supersede te 
Summary. Tor, But pracheally the matter is 

quite different, althoush during Ihe 
whole period From the Iirst Mishnah down 10 te 
Shulkan ‘Aruk it was acknowledgel in many eir- 
les ihat u endex venlly hadna place beside the 
oral. Pliis iden wis dominant during, (he time of 
Ihe Soferim and the Tannain; for, ullhongl s 
of the htter attempted to spetematize {he immense 
maternl oE the Hadakah, tliey objeetel to its cnulilich- 
3m. Phe Mishnalı, which eloses (he period 08 tie 
yunnalm, is in 80 far a codex us it wis regurded ns 
te ouly authoritative exposition of the Torah; and 
alt those cases which were not elearly defined in 
Scripte hud 10 be voferven to the Mishnah. The 
Mishnalı, mereover, is ile only source For those laws 
which were formnlated judependenuy of Seriprune, 
and live in the conselonsuess oL the people as steh, 
The Mislonih owes its authority to te fuch that 
it was undertaken by the patrianeh Ttlah Ia-Nasi 
and his bet din, which was reenguize by the Jews 
asıhe highest religionsand political antheity. An 
authority of such a kind no longer existed at the 


rt 


"time of the Amorin (see Bier Dis), whose opiniens 


are üimportans only because Ihe Amoraim were the 
direet suceessors of the Tarnmim and must be com- 
sülerel as thelegitimnte expounders of Ihe Mishnah, 
whlel they inberited From the Tanmaiın. The rela- 
tion of the Talmad, a produet of the Amaraim. In 
the Mishm about te same as that of (he Mish- 
mal to Seri The Talnımad derives its antlarity 
from the fact (hat it completed narer the super- 
vision of the entire bonly of Tewish schaolus, Bah- 
yon being at thme time (r. 500) the oniy important 
sent of these scholars. 

In post-Talmudie times there was 10 longer one 
authority: Ihere were several autlorities. As Al- 


fast anıl Maimonides frequenily deeided against 
© Geonim, so later scholars net seldom «ecideil 
u 


1 


winst the Posckim, (he scholurs between 1000 
1500 ©... This explains the great „ppaosilion to Ma 

momides" colex und suhsequently to Caro's works, 
beeause here individual opinions were codißte hy 
them.  Beenuse of the extent. of the feld of Jewism 
law, cases vecurreil daily that were not proviilen for 
in the Mishnah or in (he Gemera, wa certain stand- 
rl lad to be ereatel so that religious prnelise und 
aw should not be eonstuntiy eulled into question. 
Important factors in seeuring stability were vener- 
ation for custom (“ minhag ”) and. tie importanee 
aseribed to te opinions of the former generations 
The true sentiment ol the people war 


ve factor in expommeling tie 
Ta and in its developmeut. Ti opinious 
ishonim, which are frequentiy deeisions of 
practieal enses, have the same signifieanee as {hie der 
eisions of a higher comrt in modern jurisprudenee, 
which are valid until they have been proved to he 
erroucous. But these two factors, the minlng and 
tlıe authority of the rishonim, teached from time 10 
time dangerous proportions, and threatenel to dis- 
place the real source of authority: and at such times 
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the chief men of Israel felt. Ihe necessl 
ing and sifting (he accunmulating material and of 
tormulating the rules of the Law. The inee great 
eodifers of the Mieldie Ages, Malnionides, Jacob b. 
Aslıer, and Caro, had each a special task : Mainıon- 
ides that of 8y ng the law; Jacob 1 n 
and Caro ol unit, 


Compare Anona; Av 
Josprp 1. Erımaus; 
sunses; Jacon 1. Asım 
Mesa; Tansıcn; Tassarı 


TEIMMOGRATNY;; Buchholz, Historischer eberblich Wer 
di, Maniigfechen dienen rick Hedachastofe, in 

iniatsschnift, Si j Dünher, Veranlamuin, 
und. Bagickein 


der 


LAW OF THE LAND. 
Laws, 
LAW, THE ORAL. See Oman Law. 


LAW, READING FROM THE 
of vending portions of te Pentateuch ar the syna- 
e on Sabbath and holy days aud at other stuted 

times of the year; an Mustituion wlich made Tuda- 

ism me of the most powerful factors oL instruc- 
tion amd eduention in the world. Tlırou ib the 
Toralı became (he property of the whole people 
of Israel; au through it, a the Gentiles were 
won for Judaisnı; even the rise of Christianity and 

Islam was made possible chielly trau 

tomary reading from the Law aud the Propheis on 
- she yarlous days of vest, inasmuch as it was accom- 

paniee by interpretation and applieation of the Law 
auch ilse Prophets to thoeventsand neees of tie tme. 

The institution dates Trom the v. ü 

of the synagoue; Josephus (* Contra Apionem,” 
ji. 17) useribes it to Moses himself. “The hıwgiver,” 
Te says, “showed te Law to be the best und tie 


the people to assenible not once or twice or fre 
quientiy, but every week while abstaining from all 
other work in order to hear tie Law and learn it in 
a ea mamner—n tling which all other law- 
veneglected.” Compure the words 
hans € at.” xvi. 2,8): “The seventli day 
ated to the leurniug of or enstoms and 
; also Philo(“ De Opitic Lundi,” p. 48; ® De 


luw: 


Septennario,”p. 6:“ IIypothetica” in Euscbius, * Pre- 
paratio Evangelien,” viii. 7); andthe New Testament 


ts NV. the Tahnud (Ver. Me 


2 as weil 


‚septed alike by Isaac Al-Fusi ou u Meg iv. and 
imanides, Teiillah, sl. 1. The reason tmt it has 
dem aseribed to Moses is that the Deuteronomie 
Inw (Deut. xsi. 10) preseribes that every seventh 
year the Law’ shonll be r N Ismel when it 
gathers at the Feast of Tabernaele ecording to 
Josephus (* Ant.” iv. 8, 12), the high priest read 
before te nbly; tie Mishmaie recor] (Sotalı 
8; comp. Yer. Sotah against tl Imudie emenda- 
tion) has it that the king read the whole of Deuter- 
onomy on the eighth day of Sukkot, “the chapter 
of ıhe king” (Dent. xyii, 14-20) having given the 
name (0 tlıe whole (comp. Sifre, Deut. 160). From 
Toser., Sotah, vii 17. however, it appears that the 


of colleet- ; 


. Während. 


whole of Deuteronomy was not always rend on Ihnt 
mecasio 

The custom of gelang to the propliet on Sabbath 
and holy days for instruction kuown in ancieut 
times (I Kings iv. 23) may Imve been spechally pr: 
tised during the Exile, in whiel tie begiuningsofthe 
Synagogue must be souglit; und con- 
sequently readings farm thıc Prophets 
inay have preceded those from tlie Pen- 
tateuch, wberefore the origin of the 
Hasranan is wrapped in obseurity. 
ading from the Law can be trace much more 

King Josiah was the first to read the Book 
Covenant to the assembled people (IT Kings 
and Ezra the serie, who came back from 
wich the complete Pentatench, read from 
© the same to the assembly on Ihe eight duys of Suk- 
| xor @Xelı. viii. 1-18). How and when this developed 
: iuto Ihe practise of a tegular Pentateuch lesson on 
! each Subbath-day can not be ascertained. IL hus 
| been suggested that the Deuteronomie precept men- 
| 


Origin of 
the In- 
stitution. 


tioned above led to the practise of rending a small 
chapter from the Pentateuch each Sabbath so tut 
ihe whole was completed each seventh year. 
Lengthy teadings were originally nor favored at all 
iv. „Meg. iv. 19). Ontofihe seven 

13’ oyele, two cyeles ol three and u balt yanıs 
may have evolved, then owe of three years, and 
finally one of one year with (he last day’ of Sukkot 
icing in the Law (see Snrmar 
when tlie last section was read (see Zunz. 
note f; Müller, “ Masseket Soferim,” 
Hiliuf Minbagim, "No. 48. bulcompare 
poport, “ Halikot Kedem,” 1840, pp. 10.e2 seg., and 
Derzfeld, * Gesch. des Volkes Fsracl, "it. 209. With 
le the division of the 
Pentateuch into 175 sectious would correspond (Mus- 
. Soferim xvi. 11: comp. Müller's notes; Yer, 

e): with the tlırev-yearcycle observed in 

’alestine and in Palestiniun colonies down to tl 
thirteenih century (Meg. 20b; Maimonides, Teflkul. 
; Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, p. 98), tl 
sections mentioned in Esther R. at the beginning 
(mp) and preserved in the Masorab as well as in the 
Midrashim (see Zunz and Rapoport, L.e.); while the 
nerally accepted division of te Pontateuch into 
53 or 54 sections found in Babylonia as early as 
Samuel’s time (Meg. 29b, 30a) is based upou the one- 

‚ year cycle. How th various cyeles came into 
useisa matter of conjeeture: Graetz found an in- 


. i termedliory stage between the trieunial und the an- 


unal eyele fu the practise of contimting the rendin; 
‚of the scetion through the weck—that is, at the Sa 
bath afternoon and the Monday and Thursday norm- 
ing services (Meg. 31)— which he enleulates to Lave 
constitiited a two-year eyele. Amore complicated 
theory is proposed at great length by Bucchler in 
*J.Q..R.” v. 420-468. From these 54 parashiyyot 
2 the Forah each Sabbatlı of tbe Jewish enlendar 
ur received its name. (See also Loeb and Deren- 
bourgi in“R.E.J. 267, wii, 146-149.) 4 
regards the Samaritan cycle, also based upon a on. 
year cycle, see Cowlt "Q.R” vi. 134-140. 
While tlıe reading from tlie Law at the mornin; 
service of the Sabbath and holy days was generally 
| assumeil to be a Mosaie institution, the pructise of 


Law, Reading from the 
Laws, Noachian 
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reading from the Law on Sabbath afternoon, when 
people have leisure, and on Monday and Thursday 
moraings, for the villagers who then came to the 
eity for the market and court duys, is aseribed to 
Ezru (Yer. Meg. iv. 752; B. K. 82a: comp. Mek., 
Wayassas, i. ; see notes of I. H. Weiss, p.58). Only 
the first section of the weck’s parashalı is rend on 
Sabbath afternoon and on Monday aud Thursday. 
This was different in earlier times (sce Meg. 29V). 
"The reading, which wasorigiaally done by one priest 
or elder (see Philo in Eusebius, “ Preparatio Evan- 

gelica,” Le., ed. Mangey, ii. 630; and 

Number Yer. Meg. iv. Töa}, was afterward done 

of Those bysevenul, each of whom wascalled up 
Who Read. by the head of the synagogue to reud 

a few verses (Yoma vii. 1; Rashi, sce 
“Auryam). On Sabbatlı morning seven were called 
up—which number seems to have been seleoted 
order to give ench of the seven elders of the syua- 
gogue, “sheba‘ fobe ha-“r,” wbo sat on the plat- 
form (Matt. ii. 2; see ALMEMAR) an opportn- 
nity of reading, while the chief among them dis- 
missed the congregation with words of comfort and 
monition from the Prophets (see Haryaranı aud 
Propners). On the Day of Atonement six were 
called up, on holy days five, on half holy days four, 
on Sabbath afternoon and weck-days three; the 
last number implied the great historic priueiple 
that the Law was no longer the privilege of the 
priest and the Levite (comp. Neh. vill. 7-8), but that 
in the Soferic period the layman also was counted 
a student and teacher of the Law (Git. v. 5, 590; 
B.R. 82a; see Müller, 2.c. p. 145). Originally no 
one was called up to the Law who could not him- 
self read; consequently where there was but one 
able to read in tie assembly he rend the whole por- 
tion (see Yer. Meg. iv. 75b; comp. Maimonides, 
Le. xii. 5; Abudarham, * Tefillab shel Hol ”); in the 
course of time the iguorant members of tlıe con- 
gregation had to be considered also, and it be- 
came the eustom to have tlıe Ba'al Kore read the 
chapter for all (Rashi Shab. 12b; Tosafot Meg. 28b). 
Regarding the mode of readiug from the Law, sce 
CANTILLATION, 

For tle fifty-four parashiyyot of the Toral, see 
Pexstareuon. 

The chapters selected for the various feasts aud 
fast-days, part of which were üxed in the Mishnaie 
time (see Meg. ii. 4-0), others in tlıe Babylonian 
schools with a view to the second day of each fes- 
tival, which was likewise regarded as a holy day 
(Meg. 9-31), ar 
Passover: first day, E: 

second day. Ley 
ah day (ale hy 
fourch day, Ex. $x 


Afth day. 
sixtb day, Num. ix. 


Shabwot: Arst day, 
second du 
Sukkot:  rst and secund days, 


from the third to seventh days (hulf- 


eirchtlh di Y. 14 


B 
New-Tear's: 

first dus, Gen. axt.; 

secoad day, Gen. axli. 1-19. 


ding of the re- 
ng {0 thesacrißee for the day, 


The eight dnys ot Hanukkab, portlons Lrom Nun. vii, I-vill. 
4nre surcessiyely read. 
Puriin, Ex. xvi. 9-15. 


Sabbath Shekalim, Ex. xxx. I-I 


For the order in which the reading of tie Law is 
taken, see “Ansva, and for the nmture of the manı- 
scripts see Scronzs or rum Law. 


BIBLIOGRATIIY: Bücher, in d. Q. R.v. 420-488; Grütz, Mo- 
matsschwift, 1859, pp. 389-809; Herzfeid, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisract, ji. 200-315; Müller, Massckot Saferiin, DIS, DD. 
BER: Scntrar, Gesch. 1. d Ihr zum, Pape 7 


LAW SCHOOLS. See Acanmnıes In PALEs- 


SINE. 
LAWRENCE, JOHN ZACHARIAH: Tng- 
lish surgeon; bom in 1828; diel in London July 18, 
1870. He studied at University College, London 
{M.B. 1857), and becnme a fellow of (he Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in 1855. He wasappointed surgeon 
at the hospital for epilepsy and paralysis, and later 
ophthalmie surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
He edited the *Ophthalnic Review ” from 1864 
to 1867. He wrote: “The Diagvosis of Surgieal 
Cancer,” 1855; “Illustrations of the Pathology of 
Cancer,” 1856; “ The Progress of Ophthalmie Sur- 
gery from the Invention of tie Oplthalmoscope,” 
1863; “ The Optical Defects of the Eye and Their 
Cousequeuces, Asthenopia and Strabismus,” 1805, 


BiBLiograruiy: Jew. Chron. July 22, 1870; Bonse, Modern 
British Biograpian. as, 
En ‚Li 


LAWS, NOACHIAN: Laws which were sup- 
posed by the Rabbis to have been binding upon 
mankindat large even before the revelation at Sinai, 
and which are still bindiug upon uon-Jews. The 
term Noachinu indieates the universality of these or- 
dinances, since the whole human race was supposed 
to be desceuded from the three sons of Noah, who 
alone survived the Flood. Altlough only those 
taws which are found in the earlier chapters of the 
Peutateuch, before the record of tlie revelation at 
Sinaf, should, it would seem, be binding upon all man- 
kind, yet tle Rabbis discarded some aud, by her- 
meneutie rules or in acconlance with some tradition. 
(see Judah ha-Levi, * Quzari,” jü. 78), introduced 
others which are not found there. Basing their 
views on the passage in Gen. ji. 16, they declared 
that the following six coınmandınents were enjoined 
upon Adam: (1) not to worship idols; (2) not to 
blaspheme the name of God; (8) to establish courts 
of justice; (4) not to kill; (5) not to commit adul- 
tery; and (0) not to rob (Gen. R. xvi. 9, x 

Cant. R. i. 16; comp. Boder 

The Seven Rubbah, ed. Rainer, ch. v. and notes, 
Laws. Wilna, 1897; Mainonides,“ Yad,” Mel- 
akim, ix.1). A seventh commandment 

was added after tlıe Flood—not io eat flesh Ulat lad 
been cut from a Hiving animal (Gen. ix. 4), Thus, 
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the Talmud frequently speaks of “the seven laws 
of the sons of Noah,” which were regarded as ob- 
ligatory upon all mankind, in coutradistinetion to 
those that werebinding upon Israelites only (Tosef., 
‘Ab. Zarahı, ix. 4; Banh, 56a ei scr.). 

While many additions were made to these laws by 
some of the tannaim—e.g., the prohibitions against 
eating the blood of a living animal, against the 
emasculation of animals, against sorcery, against 
pairing animals of different species, and against 
grafting trees of different kinds (i3. 56b)—so that in 
one place thirty Noachian laws are mentioned (Hul. 
92a; comp. Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 1), the prevaleat 
opinion in the Talmud is that there are only seven 
laws which are binding upon all mankind. In an- 
other baraita (Tauna debe Menasseh) the seven Nua- 
chian prohibitions are enumerated as applying to 
the following: (1) idolatıy, (2) adultery, (8) murder, 
(4 robbery, (5) eating of a Hmb eut from a Niving 
animal, (6) the emasculation of animals, (7) the pair- 
ing of aulmals of different species (Sanh. 56b). 

With regard to the other laws which are mentioned 
in the Book of Genesis and which were not included 
among the Noachian laws, as, for iustance, eircum- 
eision and the prohibition agalust eating of tbe 
“sinew that shrank,” the Rabbis laid down the fol- 

lowing prineiple: “Every law that 
Laws Be- was enjoined upon the Noachide and 
fore Sinai. was repeated at Sinai is meant to ap- 

ply both to Israelitesand to uon-Israel- 
ites; Jaws that were enjoined upon the Noachide 
and were not repeatel at Sinai apply to Israelites 
oniy” (Sanh. 59a; R. Jose ben Kanina; comp. 
Bucher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” i, 430 and note). By 
this principle a number of the pre-Sinaitic laws 
were exeluded from tlıe Noschian laws, although 
it required a grent denl of speculativo reasoning to 
make this prineiple apply to all cases (Saal. 59»). 

In tbe elaboration of these seven Noachian laws, 
and in assigning punishiments for their transgres- 
sion, tbe Rabbis are sometimes moro lenieut and 
sometimes more rigorous with Noachide than with 
Israglites. With but a few exceptions, the punish- 
inent meted ont to a Noachid for the transgression 
of auy of the seven laws is decapitation, the least 
painful of the four modes of execution of eriminals 
(see Carıtau Pusisumesr). The mauy formalities 
of procedure essential when the accused isan Israel- 
ite need not be observed in the case of the Noachid. 
The latter may be eonvicted on the testimony of one 
witness, even on that of relativcs, but not on that of 
awoman. Heneed have had no warning (“ hatra’ah”) 
from the witnesses; andasingle judge may pass seu- 
tence on him (ib. 57a, b; * Yad,” Le. ix. 14). With 
regard to idolatry, he can be found guilty only if he 
worshiped an jdol in the regular form in which that 
particular deity is usually worshiped; while in the 
cuse of blasphemy he may be found guilty, even 
when he hus blaspkemed with one of the attributes 
of God’s name—an action which, if committed by 
an Israelite, would not be regurded as criminul (db. 
56b; see BLasrıreuv). 

’The Noachidx are required to establish courts of 
justiee in every eityand provinee; anıl these courts 
are to judge the people with regard to the six laws 


and to'warn thei agaust the transgression ofany of 


9b; “Yad,” Ze. 


them (ih. ; * Yad,” Z.e. ix. 14, x. 11; comp. Nahma- 
nides on Gen. xaxiy. 18, where tbe opinion is ex- 

pressed that tliese courte should judge 
Procedure. alsocasesothertban those Coming under 

the hend of the six laws, as, for exam- 
Ple, larceny, assault and battery, ete.). In the case 
of murder, if the Noachid slay a child in its mother’s 
womb, or kill a person whose life is despaired of 
(“terefah”), or if he cause the death of a person dy 
starving him or by putting him beforea lion so that 
he can not escape, or if he sluy a man in sclf-defense, 
the Noachid is guilty of murder and must pay the 
death-penalty, although under the same circum- 
stances au Israclite would not be ezecuted (1b. ST7b; 
“Yad,” Le. ix. 4; comp. “Kesef Mishneh," ud lor. 

Only six cases of what would ordinarily be illieit 
connection are forbidden to the Noachid; (1) with 
mother; with father’s wife, even after the father’s 
deatlı; (3) with a married women, whether married 
toa Jewor to anon-Jew; (4) with sister by the same 
mother; (5) pederasty; (6) bestiality. In these cases 
also tbere are differences in the punishment inflieted, 
dependent upon whether tlıe ofenses are committed 
by a Noachid or by au Ismaelite (see “ Yad,” Le, ix. 
5-8). The Noachid is punished with decapitation for 
all kinds of robbery, whether from a Jew or from a 
non-Jew, even tlough the article stolen is worth 
less than a perutalı (she smallest Palestinian coin, for 
less thau which no case can be instituted against an 
Israclite). The Noachid is executed also if hie cat of 
a inb cut from a living animal, even though the 
quantity consumed be less than the size of an olive 
{he minimum portion for the eating of which an 
Israelite may be punished; * Yad,” d.c. ix. 9-18). 

The Noachid is free from punishment if he com» 
mits g sin unwittingly; ignovance of the Law, how- 
ever, does not excuse him. If he commits a sin 
under duress, even one for which an Israelite is 
obliged to undergo martyrdom rather tan trans- 
gress (e.g., idolatıy, adultery, or murder), he is not 
liable to punishment (Mak. 9a; Sanh, ?4b; * Yad,” 

le. x. 1,2; comp. “ Lelhem Mislneh ” 
Special Ex- and *Kesef Misbneh,” ad loc). A 
ceptions. Noachid wlıo slays anotier Noachid, 
or worsbips idols, or blasphemes, or 
has illicit connection with the wife of another Noa- 
chid, and then becomesa proselyte, is free Irom pun- 
ishment. If, however, he has killed au Israelite, or 
has had illicit connection with the wife of an Israel- 
ite, and tlien becomes a proselyte, he must.submit to 
the punislment that is iuflieted upon an Israelite 
found guilty of such a transgression (Sanh. Y1b; 
*Yad,” Le, x. 4). 

A Noachid who wishes to observe any of the laws 
of tie Torah is not preventei from doing so. With 
regard to the prohibition agaiusta Nonchid studying 
the Law or observing the Sabbath, sce GENTILE IN 
Resariox To Jen 

He wlıo observed the seven Noachian laws was 
regarded as a domiciten alien (ayın 92, ‘Ab. Zarah 
64b; see PrRoskLıte), as one of the pious of the 
Gentiles, and was assured of a portion in the world 
to come (Tosef., Sanh. xiüi. 1; Saul. 1050; comp. id. 
.11). In Talmudie times the 
non-Jews of Babylon were apparcntly sunk in tle 
grossest inımorality, so tbat ‘Ula, one of the earlier 


Lawson 
Lazarus, Emma 
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Badylonian amorain, complains that out of tlıe 
thirty laws (see above) which the Noaehid:e aceept 
they obser three—they do nat write a mar- 
riage eonträct, ubah ”) for pederasty; they do 
not sch human fesh in their shops: ud Ihey show 
respect for the Toralı (Hui. 92b), 

In the Messianie nge the Noachide will accept all 
the laws of the Tor 
in vejeer them (Ve 


BIBLOSRAPUY:, Inmimger, R. B. 7. 
Hirschfeld, Pflichten und 
1 


R 87, 
litsyneg. Patüst. Then. 
weitel. Suncdn, Die 2 LE SQ 
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LAWSON, LIONEL : English newspaper pro- | &% 


I intend to write neither an apology nor ı di 
but an Anpartiul stuly of the history and sowiology 
The book gives tie history af the 
vetended to develop anti-Senuitism, anıl 
reconnis the treatment the Tews receive in anciont 
times (ch. ii. ), from the foum Arion of the Christin 
Church to Constantine (ch. jü.), from Constuntine 
ta the eierhth eontury (ch. iv.), [rom the eightlt een 
try to Ihe Reformation (ch. v.), from the Refori 
tion to the French Revolution (al. vi.). Ch 

discusses ancient aud medieval anti-Semitie Iitera- 
tue, tlıe modern phenomena aud Iterature of anti- 
Semitism being discussed in ch. vill.and ix. Ch. x 
is given to a discussion of the Jewsasa nee, Ch. 
xi. compares them with other races represented in 


prietor; vorn in 1823 in Londons died there Sept, | ZUrOpe. “But can the Jews De verarded usa rucc? 
30.1970, He wascruentedin Germany. Inheriting | Tie auti-Semites aceuse then of eosmopolitanisn, 
2 fortune from his father, he estubliehed a munufac. „ rd from this deduce their Fevolutionary tenden- 


nk at St. Ouen, France, made an- | 
oxher large fortune, and then sold Ihe business. He} 
afterward established a similar business in London. ; 
He beeaine one of the prineipal proprietors of the 
London “ Daily Tetegraph,” allhough he at no time 
took an active part in the management of the paper. 


Binsioonaeny: The Daily Teleyraph uud 1 
dem). Sept 23, 16,0: The Tnsernten Loni 
9. 


tary of printing- 


3. 
LAWYER. See ACADENIES 
LAZAR. Soc Eı.nazan. 


LAZARE, BERNARD: Trench author; born 
at. Nimes June 14, 1865; «lie at Paris Sept. 1,1908; 
cdnented in his native town and in Paris, where he 
setled, becoming eritie and collaborator on “Ta 
Nation,” "Ti Evönement,” “L'Echo de Paris,” “Le 
Journal,” * Pigaro,”ete. Although without any re- 
ligious convictions hie avowed himself a Jew, aud 
was always ready to defeud his Drethren. It was 


therefore only natural tat the fümily of Cuptain 
Dreyfus, beiieviog their kinsman Innocent, sliould 


appeal to Lazarc, who, himselt convinced ot the bı- 
nocence of the.acunscd ollicer und of the existenee of 
a conspiracy among his accusers, took up his defeuse 
and wrote “Une Erreur ‚Indieinire: La V6rite sur 
V’Aflaire Dreyfus” (Paris, 1890) and “Comment 
On Condamne un Tnancent? (id. 1807), which books 
paved the way for the revision of the Dreyfus case 
Lazare interested himself deeply in tie Jewish prob- 
lem, even visiting Russia and Rumania to observe 
personally the conditions prevalent among tho Jews. 


He hecamne an ardent snpporter oE the Zionist move- 
ment, and was a prominent figure in the Zionist. con- 
gruss of 1808, but he soon cisso 
the movement on account of dis 
management of the Jewish Colon! 
Lazare was the author 0! 
Paris. 1539 


ated himself from 
greement in the 
Trust. 
“La Finncce de Co 
“Le Miroir des Lögendes,” ib, ; 
isıme, Son listoire et Scs Causes,” 
1892 (English 51, 1908}; “ Les Porteursdes 
Torche,” 1897. Tazare's most widely known book 
is *L’Antisömitisine,” parts of which had already 
appcared as articles and essays. The author says 
in the introduction, “I have been charged by some : 
with being an anti-Semite, by otliers with having , 
defended the Jewstoostrongly. . . . This is wrong, 
tor Tam neitker an auti-Semite nor a philo-Semit 


, not only politically but soctally” (ch. xil., 


Semitism, The prineipal agent in the disappear 
ance of anti-Bemitism will be the gradual assimika- 
tion of the Jews by surrounding Stocks, a process 
now observableinthe United States. Anti-Semitism 
es the middle class, the proletuiat, and sone- 
times the farmer, against the rich Jew; and while 
it leads these elasses to soeialisn, St prepares (hen 
for anarchism, teuches then to hate not the Jewish 
but all capitalists. Anv-Senitism 
within itself Ue agent of its own de- 
truetion. It leuds man to socialism, to equality, to 
y, and destroys the burriers between Ihe 
classes, between »alions and religious. 

8. F.T.H. 


LAZARUS B. DAVID. Sec Benpavın, Laz- 
Anus, 


LAZARUS, EMMA: American poet; bom 
July 22, 1839, In New York eity; died tere Nov. 


19, 1887; daughter of Moses and Esther (Nathan) 
Lazarus. She wascducaled 
by private tutors, and early 
‚steil poetie taste and 

The first stimulus 
to her muse ollered hy 
the Civil war. A collection 
of her “ Pocmsand Trausl; 
tions,” verses written be- 
iween the ages of fonrteen 
and seveateen, appeared in 
1867 (New York), and was 
eommended dy Willium 
Cullen Bryant. This vol- 
ume was followed, in 1871, 
by “Admeins, aud Other 
Poems” (i.). The title- 
poem was dediented “To my 
frieud Ralph Waldo Emerson,” whose works and per- 
sonality were exereising an abiding influence upon 
the poet's intelleetual growtli. During the next dec- 
ade, in which “Phantasies” and “Ipochs” were 
written, ber poemsappeared c) “Lippineoit’s 
Magazine” and “ Scribner's Monchly. 

By this time her work had won recognition abroaa. 
Her first prose production, “Alide: An Episode of 


talent. 


Einnıa Lazarus. 
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Goethe’ Life,” tr “ka Brion in- 
eiddent, was pub 
was followed by * The Spagnoletto ” (876), a dramın, 
and by *Poens and Balluls of Heinrich Heine” 
(New York, 1881, 10 which a biograpkical sketel 
of Heine was prefiser. 1er renderings of some of 
Heine’s verse are considered among the best in En; 

lish. In April, she publislied in “The Cei 
tury ” the artiele “ Was (he 
Representative Jew?” 


a 
Herstatementof thercusons 
for answering this question in the alfinnative may 


annKr wenn PORM By EMMA Laza 


be taken {0 elose wlint may be termed the Hellenie 
and journeyman period of Kınma Lazarus’ Kfe, Aur- 
ich her subjeets were drawn from classic and 


as well as of tie literary gild was a great theme, th 
establishment of instant communication between 

irring reality and her still-bidden and irreso- 
hute subjeetivity. Sucha theme was provided by tl 
immigration of Russian Jews to America, conse- 
quentupon the proscriptive May Laws of 1881. She 
rose to tie detensc of her race iu powerful articles 


she m 1874 (Philadelphia), and} 


S AFFIXED To TUR LIBERTY MOSUNi 


atributerl to * The Gentury ” (May, 1882, and Feb,, 
18 Hitlerto ber life had held no Jewisl inspira- 
| tion. Though of Scphardie stock, and ostensibly 
| Orthiodex in helief, her family had hitherto not par- 
pated in the activities of the Synagogue or of tlıe 
Jewish community. Contaet with the unfortunates 
from Russia led her to study the Bible, tie Hebrew 
languuge, ‚Judaisin. and Jewish history. Besides, 
she suggested, and in parl saw executed, plans for 
the wellare of the immigrants. The literary fruits 
of identiflcation with her race were poems }ike “ The 


AN 
f 


NY 


New York. 


Crowing uf the Red Cock,” “The Banner of the 

Jew,” “The Cheice." “The New Ezekiel,” “The 

Dance to Death” (a strong, though unequally ex- 

ecuterl drama), and her last published work (March, 
} 1887), “By the Waters of Babylon: Little Pocms 
' in Prose,? which, aglow with “a gleam of tlıe 
solenn fire of (he Hebrew prophets,” constitutes 
her strongest claim (o.a foremost rank in American 
literature. 

Dining the same period (1883-87) she trenslated 
the Hebrew poets of meılieval Spain with the aid of 
i the German versions of Michael Sachs and Abraham 
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Geiger, and wrote articles, signed and unsigned, 
upon Jewish subjects for the Jewish press, besides 
essays on “Bar Kochba,” “ Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow,” “M. Renan and tlıe Jews,” ete., for Jewish 
literary associations, all the while continuing her 
purely literary and critiea! work iv the magaziues 
in such aı jes as “ Tommaso Salvini,” “Salvini’s 
“King Lear,’ ” “ Emerson’s Personality,” “Heine, the 
Poct,” “A Day in Surrey with William Morris,” 
ete. Her most notable series of articles was that 
entitled * An Epistle to the Hebrews” (“ Te Amer- 
ican Hebrew,” Nov. 10, 1882-Feb. 24, 1883), in which 
she discussed the Jewish problems of the day, urged 
& technical and a Jewish education for Jews, and 
ranged herself among the advocates of an indepeud- 
ent Jewish nationality and of Jewish repatriation in 
Palestine. The only eollection of poems issued dur- 
ing this period was “ Songs of a Semite: The Dance 
to Death and Other Poems” (New York, 183%, ded- 
icated to the memory of George Eliot. After her 
denth appeared “ The Poems of Emma Lazarus” (2 
vols., Boston and New York, 1889), which com- 
prise such of her poetie work in previous collection, 
in periodieal publications, and from among her Nit- 
erary remains as her executors deemed proper to 
preserve in permanent form. 

Emma Lazarus caunted among her friends many 
of the prominent literary men of the day. Doubt- 
less ahe is the most distinguished literary figure pro- 
duced by American Jewry, and possibly tie most 
emineat poet amoug Jews since Heine and Judah 
Löb Gordon. From a point of view transcending 
the racial, she rauks high as a writ and her later 
work would seen to indicate that, if days had been 
granted her, she might have risen to a place in the 
first class. In May, 1908, a bronze tablet com- 
memorative of her was placed inside the pedestal of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor. 


ee art Hebrew, xxxili.. Nos. 3, 5; 
The Oritie, xt. 80; Memotr pregxed 10 The Pocms of Enima 
Indelpbia). x Literary 


ö) 
Frerit 

The Specatin {Löndon), Ixil. 608; Poct 
20; Applelone Cuelopedia.of Amer: can 
The Hebrous in merken SR Dia 
iahida 


lichen, Braun, 
can Literakure, x, W er 8: Borat, Bit 
183-192. 


Lazarus (hrst yahsedn in „ine Century. ziv. 
American (rl The 


er ng, D ie Füd 
Tüdinene | We. mp 2a Se Play) 0) 
Hene Inrachen of Die Nineteonth Conturi pp« 
a 
LAZARUS, JOSEPHINE: American essayist; 
bora March 23, 1846, in New York eity, where she 
has always resided; daughter of Moses aud Esther 
(Nathan) Lazarus, The first piece of work to bring 
ber into prominent notice was tlıe biographical 
sketch of lıer sister Emma Lazanvs, which first ap- 
peared in “The Century Magazine,” Oet., 1888, and 
was afterward prefixed to “The Poems of Emma 
Lazarus” (New York and Boston, 1889). Between 
1890 and 1893 she wrote articles on “Marie Basıı- 
kirtseff ” in “ Seribner’s Magazine,” and on “ Lonise 
May Alcott” and “Margaret Fuller” in “ The Cen- 
tuny Magazine.” In 1895 six of her essays on Jew- 
ish subjeets, which bad appeared from 1892 to 1 
in “The Century Magazine” and “ The Jewish Mes- 
senger,” were eolleeted and published in book form { 
under the title “ The Spirit of Judaism.” The plea | 
addressed to Jews in these essays is to nequire a 
larger kuowiedge of the Jewish situation, to emerge 


from their spiritua! isolation, and to enter into fel- 
lowship with those among whom they live; and the 
plea addressed to Chnistiens is for a more liberal 
attitude toward Jews and Jewieh thought, 

Between 1897 and 1902 Josephine Lazarus wrote, 
in “The American Hebrew,” “The New World,” 
and “The Maceabwan,” four artieles on aspects of 
the Zionist movement, with which sho is in sympa- 
thy. Besides, she published, in 1899, a book entitled 
“Madame Dreyfus”; and for many years she has 
been a contributor of mumerous book-notices 10 
"The Critie.” 

& H.$8. 


LAZARUS, JULIUS: German physiciao; börn 
at Neusalz-on-the-Oder April 6, 1847; educated at 
the gymnasium of Görlitz, Silesin, and at the Uni- 
vereity of Breslau, where heskndied medieine. The 
Fiunco-Prussian war interrupted his studies, Lazu- 
us serviug as assistant surgeon, He is still con- 
nected with the army as surgeon of the Jandwehr. 
At the close of the war he resumed his studies at 
the University of Berlin (M,D. 1872). He became 
assistant to Traube and was detailed to a military 
hospital as surgeon. At twenty-six he received te 
Prussian Order of the Crown. Since 1875 he has 
leetured at Berlin University as privat-docent to tlıeı 
seuior medical classes during the summer vacation, 
receiving the title of “ Sanitütsrat” in 1806, and that 
of professor in 1901. 

Lazarus was one of the founders of the Society of 
Jewish Nurses. Heisa colluborator on Eulenburg’s 
“Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie” (Vienna, 
1899), and js tho autbor of: “ Handbuch der Krank- 
enpflege,” Berlin, 1897; “ Pneumatische Therapie,” 
Vienna, 1899; * Muskulöse Insuflicienz des Herzens,” 
Leipsie, 1901. 

x 


PFrTM 


LAZARUS, LEYSER: German Talmudist; 
bom at Fileline 1820; diedat Breslau April 16, 1870; 
brother of Moritz Lazarus, He fitstattended yeshi- 
bot, then went to Sondershausen as fellow teacher 
of Rabbi Heidenheim, and there attended tbe gym 
nasium. After having studied at te University of 
Berlin, he was cleeted rabbi of Prenzlan in 1849, and 
in 1875 became Frankel’s successor in the presi- 
deney of the Breslau seminary, which position he 
held until bis death. 

Lazarus combined the knowledge of a Talmndist 
of the old school with modern education. He was 
the author of “Die Ethik des Talmuds,” Breslau, 
1877. 


BipLiograrıty: Jahresbericht dcs Jüdisch-Theolagischen 
Seminars, Breslau, 18%0. 


Er D. 

LAZARUS, MORITZ: German philosopher; 
born at Filehne, in the Prussian province of Posen, 
Sept. 15, 1824; died at Meran, Tyrol, April 13, 1903; 
son of Anrou Levin Lazarus, a pupil of Akibo Eger, 
and himself president of the bet din and the yeshi- 
hal of Filelwe (died there Feb. 26, 1874), With his 
brother Leyser, who later became president of the 
Jewish Theological Sewinary of Breslau, Lazarıs 
received his first instrmetion at the school of Hıc 
Jewisli community of Filehne. Besides he studied 
with A. Waldenburg, father of tle Berlin professor 
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Ludwig Waldenburg. The first German public 
school in Filehne (founded 1834) was inaccessible to 
young Lazarus on areount of its denominational 
ch: ter. Thus his early education was confned 
to the various branches of Jewislı kuowledge. His 
parents destined him for a cominercial career, aud 
at the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to a mer- 
chant of Posen. From the outset, however, this 
career did not meet 
with Lazarus’ ap- 
proval. In 1844 heen- 
teved the German gym- 
nasiunı at Brunswick, 
and left it two years 
later with the *testi- 
monium iaturitatis.” 
From 1356 to 1849 he 
studied history, plilol- 
ogy, and especially 
philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Be- 
ing a fervent adwirer 
of his teacher Herbart, 
Lazarus in course of 
time became a promi- 
ment exponent of his 
philosophy, to which 
be gave a more idea 
istic impress. In 1850 he obtained his Ph.D. degree; 
in the same year he married Sarah Lebenheim. 
Lazarus’ first publieation, * Die Bittliche Berechti- 
gung Preussens in Deutschland” (Berlis, 1850), ap- 
peuled to the public at large. Ia this book he 
claimed for Prussia the leadership over the other 
German states on account of her political, philosoph- 
ical, and religious superiority, Fıom 1850 Lazarus 
devoted himself especially to psychology. Apply- 
ing the laws of the psychology of the individual to 
the nation and to mankind (for these he cousidered 
as socinl beings), Lazarus cstabli hd ER now branch 
of research which he termed * ‚ycholagie” 
(national psychology). Inan artielsentieled Ueber 
den Begrift und die Möglichkeit einer Völkerpsy- 
chologie als Wissenschaft” (in Prutz’s “ Deutsches 
Museum,” 1851) be Inid tlıe fonndation for the study | 
of {his science. Nine years Inter, jo collaboration 
with H. Steinthal, his friend and brother-in-Iaw, 
Lazarus establishel the “Zeitschrift für Völker- 
psychologie und Sprach wissenschaft” (vols. 


Moritz Lazurus. 


Berlin, 1860-90; continued as the 

Founds “Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volks- 

“Völker- kunde”). From 1850 to 1858 he pub- 
psycho- lished his prineipat work, “Das Leben 
logie.” der Seele in Monographien” (3 vols. ; 


31 ed, 1883-97). Is deals with the 
prineipal problems of psychology from the stand- 
point of the philosophy of Herbart. Written in a 
popular and easy style, it soon found a large eircle ! 
of readers, 

In 1960 Lazarus was enlled te (he University of 
Bern as professor of psychology; six years later he 
returned to Berlin aud was appointed teacher of 
philosophy at the Royal Military Academy (1867); 
and in 1874he became Professor of philosophy at the 
university of that ciiy. He was oneof tie fonnders 
f the Schillerstiftung and for many years its presi- 


dent; he was also curator of the Vitoria Iyceum. 
On the occasion of his seventieth birtiıday Lazarus 
was honored by the German emperor, the University 
of Bern, and the Hebrew Union College of Cinein- 
nati. "Ühe first conferred upon him the title of 
“ Köuiglicher Geheimer Regierungsrath”; the sec- 
ond, the degree of doctor of law; and the third, that 
of doctor of tlıeology. In 1895 Lazarus, after the 
death of his first wife, married the widow Nahida 
Ruth Remy, who under his influence had embraced. 
Judaism. During his last years Lazarus livei a re- 
tired life in Meran. 

Among his sherter philosophical and historical 
writiogs may be mentioned: “Ueber den Ursprung 
der Sitten,” 1860; “Ueber die Ideen in der Ge- 
schichte,” 1861; “Zur Lehre von den Sinneser- 
scheinungen,” 3867; “Ein Psychologischer Blick in 
Unsere Zeit,” 1872; *Idenle Fragen,” 1878; "Er- 
ziehung und Geschichte,” 1881; “ Veber die Reize 
des Spiels,” 1839. 

Lazarus took a very active part in the public and 
spiritual life of the Prussian Jews. From 1867 to 
1892 he was a member of the Repräsentanten-Ver- 
sammlung of the Jewish congregation of Berlin; 
from 1882 to 1894, vice-president of the Deutsch- 
Israclitischer Gemeindebund; from 1867 to 18714, 
president of tbe Berlia brauch of the Alliance 
Isra@lite Universelle; in 1869, president of the Jew- 

ish Synod of Leipsie, and in 1871 of 
Communal tlınt of Augsburg. He was also vice- 
Activity. president of the Russian Auxiliary 
Committee and of the Rumanian Com- 
mitte (1869-94). Lazarus was furthermore one of 
the founders of the LEimAnsTaLı FÜR DIE WISSEN- 
SCHAFT DES JUDENTNUNMS of Berlio, and for many 
years president of its board of curators, He wasa 
very efleetive and popular public speaker, His 
most important leetures on Jews and Judaisu were 
colleeted and publisbed in his “Treu und Frei,” 
Leipsic, 1887 (contains bis speeches at the meetings 
of the two synods; * Was Heiss National?”; "Uu- 
ser Standpunkt”; “ An die Deutschen Juden ”; * Auf 
Moses Mendelssohn”; “ Auf Michael Sachs”; * Aus 
einer Jüdischen Gemeinde vor Fünfzig Jahren ”). 

Lazarus devoted much time and energy to conıbat- 
ing that anti-Semitism which took its rise in Ger- 
many about 1878. He was one of the most promi- 
nent Jewish apologists of his time, Like many of 
his contemporaries, he believed (but erroneousiy) 
that anti-Sewitism was merely a passing fancy, a 
phenomenon eugendered by reactionary times, wich 
could be explained away in writings or addresses. 
Ne maintained that the Jews were united only by 
means of their seligious history (“Treu und Frei,” 
p. 7%). In this case as in may others, wlen con- 
sidering Jewish matters, Lazarus follows the die- 
tates of his desires rather than the Interests of the 
common weal (“Gemeingeist”). Much cited for 
apolagetie purposes is his definition of the concept 
“nation,” as the essential and only objective charc- 
teristie of which he takes not the similarity of cus- 
toms and morals, of territory, religion, and race, but 
the band of lauguage, 

Of his more important contributions to Jewisti 
literature may be cited: “Der Prophet Jevemias” 
(1894), a Jeeture, and “Die Ethik des Judenthums” 
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{part 4, 1898; eil., 1899; Iranslated into English 
by Henr 


Publication Society of America, 1900). 
“ Die In the latter work Lazarus takesethics 
Ethik des asthe resultansrather thanas the b: 
Juden- prineiple of religion, and, following 
thums.” Kant, establishes as the priveiple oT 
Jewish etlies fu particılar the cu- 
equality ot God and tlıe Jaw of antonomy, where 
by the Jewish conception ot God has, of course, been 
Is to show the historical de- 
velopment of the morals of Judaism necording to 
the various goureus, as bus been pointerl our by Her- 
man Cohen (* Das Problem der Jüdischen Sitteulehre, 
eine Kritik von Lazarus,‘ Etlik des Judeuthuns,’” 
in * Monatsschrift,” xlüi. 885 et seq. 
Biruioerapuv: E. Berliner. Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus und die 
Ocfentliche Mehwung, Berlin, 1887 x Broekhaus conversa- 
oms-Lexikon: R. Bramin, in He 
Jew. Ohrnn. April 17, 1908: A, Choraln 
‚No. {8 Mornis, Eminent Israclites H 
fayp pp. 193 et’ seq.; comp. also the necrolagies in Ha-Meliz, 
Sun. N Ha-Zofch, 1. 00.18; Ha-Zenrah. XXX, NOS. 
and in Ha-Zemant, 1, No.3. 
N. Sc. 


s. 
LAZARUS, MOSES: American merchant; bom 
in New York city June 29, 1913; died there March 


9, 1885. He was ideutißed with the sugar-reiniug 
industry until 1865; thereafter he lived in retire 
ment. In 1840 he warried Esther Natlıau, a mem- 
ber of another family prominent in the life of New 
York eity. At his death be leftseven children, two 
of whom, Emma and Josephine, have achieved.dis 
tinetion as author: 
Sheariti Israel enngregation und was one of the 
Tounders of the Knickerboeker Club. TR 


Ey 

LAZARUS, NAHIDA RUTH (zo Sturm- 
höfel): German autloress; hom Feb. 3, 1849, at 
Berlin: a desceudant of a Gernmm Christian family. 
She was married first to Dr. Max Remy (in her 
writings she still sigus herself “ Nahida Remy”), 
after whoge death she became a copvert 10 Judaism 
and married Prof. Moritz Lazarus (1895). 

Nahida Lazarus has eontributed many essuys and 
uovels, treating of history, art, and thertrical criti- 
eism, soclology, ete., to the fenilletons of the “ Vos- 
sische Zeitung,” “ Monatszeitung,” “ Westermann’s 
Monatshefte,” etc. She is also the autlioress nf 
“Die Reelnung ohne Wirt.” drama, 1870: “Wo 
die Orangen Blühen.” story, 1872; “Constauze,” 
drama, 1979; “Die Grafen Eekardstein,” drama, 
1880: “Schieksalswege,” 1880; “Domenico,” und 
“ Nationale Gegensätze,” drama, 1884: * Siciliunische 
Novellen,” 1885 uber,” drama, 1887; 
“ Geheime Gewalten,” 1890; “Das Jüdische Weib,” 
189%: “Das Gebet ibel und Tahnud,” 1892; 
*Kulturstudien über das Judentum,” 1898; “Hu- 


Since tlıe death of 


an autobiograplıy, 1898: etc. 
her husband she has prepared a volume of his “ Le- 
benserinnerungen.” 


aıy: Brümmer, Deutsches Dichterlerikon; Hin- 
as Literurische Deutschland, 24 ed.. 1801. 


LEASE. See Lxorond axD TesasT. 
LEATHER.—Biblical Data: Skins of animals 
were employerl for elothing ns soon asman felt; the 


nee of eovering his body to protect himself against , 


tra Szokl, aud publisheil by the Jewish ! 


‘ Patriurchs (© 


| teet his hend, and his Sursuo also was usu; 


With {he advance of eivilization 
such elotbing was everyiwhere teplaced by prodncts 
ot the loom. The same was (he case among tie 
Hebrews. Tiie "out of skius” was vogurded by 
them as having been the first kind of ulothing, 
given to man by Genl Hinself (Gen. iii, 21); and the 
nantie of skins was still worn in the time of the 
1. xxv. 2%). In historie times tie 
mande of skins is mentioned only in the 
ha, who, iu i- 


cold amd 


unse of tüı 
se of the prophets Elijah and Eli 
tiounl eontrast {0 the people of their day, wore 
‚cient, simple gurb (I Kings xin. 18; II Kings 
8,13 et 8e9.); indecd, the hafıy mantte came 
1 time to be the distingnishing feature of a proph- 
ev’s garb (Zech. xiüi. 4; Matt. iii, 4, vit, 15) 

After the Hebrews had acquired tleart of tanning, 
which must have been at an early date, leather came 
10 be nsed forannmber of other purposes. Among 
articles of elothing it. was einployed ch) 
als. Leathern girdles are also mentioned (II R 
i. Setal.). ‘The warrior bad n leathern Hnzanr to pro- 

of 
leather. For nteusils in daily use leather is princi- 
pally employed among nomads, as it was umong the 
ancient Israclites, Siuce receptacles of kather are not 
liable 10 be broken and are ensily carried about, 
The original fon of a table, as the word Indpy ini- 
eates, was a piece of leather, which was spread upon 
the ground. Pails und all other vessels for holding 
Nquids were made of Weather. The lenther bucket 


Lazarus was a member of the | 


for drawing water out ofa well and (he lenther task 
img of a single skin removed from the 
hhnal’s carcass as intuet as Possible—for holding 


! wine or for transporting water have vemnined in 


non use in tho Orient down (o the present day, 
s of goats and sheop were generaliy used for 
jous purposes; more seldom, those of oxen. 
Concerning tanniug, although it was probably famil- 
ier to the Hebrews from the oldest times, nolhing 
is sald in the Old Testament. Not once is a tanner 
mentionen. 

a I Be. 
— In the Talmud: The Talmud speaksof many 
articles made ofskins (mp); und, astanning was prat 
ised in Talmudie times, it is possible that such arti- 
les, or at Jenst some of them, were of leather. The 
strup (“rezual”) is mentioner as serving various 
purposes. Asscs were hobbled with straps: and 
cows were led by means of straps tied 10 the horns 
(Shab. 54b). Women used to tie their hair with 
lenthern straps (&. 57a); and by similur means shocs 
and sandals were fastened to the feer (Neg. x. ID, 
and the tefillin to the head and arm (Men, 
Fiagellation (“malkut”) was performed by 
of tlıree straps—one of ealfskin and two of ass’ skin 
Mak. 22b}; straps are frequentiy mentionen us 
instruments of punishment, espechally of children 
(er. Git. i. 43d, et pussön). It would appear that 
straps were used to lie up vertain objegts, as Ihr 
untying of the strap is often used to designate te- 
Iaxation (Ver. Bik. i. 64a. ct zueasim). Ir is ve 
probable that sandals generally were made of thi 


com 
Ski 


hide; for wonden sandals are judicated assuch (Veh 
101a, et passim). Besides shocs, the Talmud speaks 
of leather hose (“anpilia ”)}, and of a kind of glove 
and foot-wear of skin for a cripple who was compelled 
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to use his hands in order to move Irom place to place 
(eb. 102). 

‚The Mishuuh, Kelim xxvi. 5, enumerntes Ihe Sol- 
lowing articles made of leathıer: a coveriug for the 
mule or. ass; aprons worn by muletcers and by sur- 
geons to protect their clotlies; n eradle-cover; a 
child's breast-picce to protect it from the seratching 
of a cut: aprons by which wool-earders and fax- 
spinners protected themselves from the waste of the 
wool or tue tow of the flax; the pad placed by tlıe 
porter under his load; and skins used for varlons 
purposes by individuals not engaged in any business 
or trade (“‘orot ba'al ha-bayit”). In mishnah 8.07 
the same chapter, tanners’ skins are spoken of; but 
certaiuly untanned skins are mcant, similar to those 
referred to in Shab. 49a as having been spread by 
the tauner for people to sit upon. 

A. =. 


LEAVEN (mai): Permnenting dough (pon 


“to besour,”* ermented”; Aramalc, span). Leav- | 


ened read was probably a common article of food 
among the ancient Israclites (Hos. vi. 4), wbile 
unleavened breud (" mazzot”) was prepared when 
food was required at short notice (Gen. xix. 3; I 
Sam. xxyii, 24). Such bread was designated “the 
bread of afliction,” because of its association with 
Egyptian slavery (Deut. xvi. 3; Ex. x. 34-39; sce 
Banıns; Brunn; Mazazan). With few exceptions 

x 7), leuven was forbidden in sac- 
uxxiv. 25; Lev. ii. 11, 
vi. 10; eomp. Amos iv. 5; see Sacmırice). In later 
times, *leaven” and “corrnption ” were regnrded as 
synonymous terıns (Matt. xvi. 6-12; Mark vlüi. 15: 
1 Cor. v. 6-8). The Rabbis, in speaklug of the 
evil desire ("yezer ha-ra‘”), called it “the leaven 
that is in {he dough” Ber. 17a; comp. Gen. R. 
xxxiv. 12; Yalk., Ruth, 601), and the term was thus 
extensively use by the cnbalists of the Middle 
Ages (Hustings, * Diet. Bible,” s.2.). 

During the festival of Mazot it was strietly for- 
bidden to eat anything Icnvened, or even to 
such food on one’s premises (Rx. xil. 14-20, 
3-7, xxiil. 15, xxsiv. 18; Lev. xxiii. 6: Num 
17; Deut. xvi. 3, 4). The punishnient for eating 
leavened bread duriag these seveu days was *karet” 
(Ker. 9a), and for preparing it, stripes (Maimonides, 
“ Yad,” Hamez, i. 1-8). The reason for this prohibi- 
tion is given in Bx. xii. 84-39, although other reu- 
song have been advanced by modern scholars (sce 
Marzaıt; Passover)- 

With reference to this prohibition three kinds of 
Tenven were distinguished by the Rabbis: (1) leav- 
ned food prepared from the five kinds of graiu, 

wheat, barley, oats, corn, and spelt 

Kinds of (“hameg gamur”); (2) food iu which 

Leaven. Ienven of the first kind was mixed 
ö (“ta’arubot”); and (8) any leuvened 
sulıstance unfit for food, &.9., the dough which the 
cooks useıl to place over the pot or that, wbich te 
bookbinders used for pasting the Teaves (“hamez 
nuksheh ”). „Leaven of the first kind carried with it 
the punishment of karet; of the second, stripes: 
while that of the third kind, being prohibited oniy 
by a rabbinical decree, enıried no punishment with 
it (Pes. 482; *Yad,” 2.e 6; Shulban 'Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 442, 1; Hayye Adam, 121, 1). 


An Israelite may not derive any benefit from un- 
| Ieavened bread during Passover. He may not feel 
his aoimal with ft, nor may he burn it and then 
make use of the fire (Pes. 5b, 21b). The Rabbis, in 
order to punisli him who did not remove all leaven 
from his house before the holy day, went still further 
in their restrietions, and deereed that tbe use ar 
benefit from any leaven belonging to an Israclite 
left over after the holyday was forever prohibited 
1b. 28a, 29a; “Yad,” be. i. 4). If, however, the 
Israclite had sold or given all his leaven to a nan- 
Jew before Passover, it might be bought back and 
used by the Jew after Passover (Tosef., Pes. ii. 
Rosh, i2. ii. 4). It has thus become customary for 
one who has much leaven left to sell it to a non-Jew 
before Passover. A contract is drawn up in legal 
form in which all the details are sot 
forth, and earnest-money is accepted; 
und tie key of the room in which the 
leaven is stored up is delivered to the 
non-Jew. A common custom, fol- 
lowed by a great many communities, 
is for all the Jews nf thetown to make 
tbe rabbi the agent for selling all their leaven to.a 
non-Jew. A few days before the festival every 
Israclite comes to the rabbi'shouse and signs a dee«l 
of sale and enters into the symbolical form of sale 
(“kinyan”) with the rabbi; and then the rabbi 
| Araws up a separatedeed for the non-Jew, to whom 
} all the other deeds are delivered. It is also neces- 
sary to rent to tbe non-Jew the room in which the 
leaven is stored (Sha‘are Teshubah to Oralı Hay- 
m, 448, 3; ur Shullian ‘Aruk, 114). 
If a particle of leaven fall into a boiling pot dur- 
ing Passover, even though the pot contain more 
than sixty times the amount of leaven, all the fooıl 
the pot is prohibited, and the pot itself can not be 
used again during the festival (Pes. 304; * Yad,” 
Le, ji. 5). I, however, tbe leaven fall into the 
pot before Passover, and the amount in the pot-is 
sixty times the amount of leaven, the food may be 
eaten on the festival. Dishes or pots which have 
been used during the year for articles containing 
leuven can not be used during the festival, unless 
they have gone through sone process of purification. 
Earthenware vessels which have been used for 
Icaven must be hurned again in the potter’s kiln, 
while vessels made of mietat may be used after they 
have undergone a process of purification (“hag'n- 
lah”). Vessels used on the fire, such as spila or 
broilers, must be made red hat before they can be 
used for Passover, while vessels that have been used 
in cooking, such as pots and pans, must be boilel 
in water (Ab. Zarah 750; Rosh Pes. ii. 7; “ Yad,” 
| Le. v. 21-26; Oralı Hayyim. 451). Dishes, spoons, 
| and forks are made fit for nse. on Passorer by pour- 
ing hot water over them. The custom, however, 
to bave these as well as all vessels, even such as 
havc been used only for cold food or driuk, boileı 
ia the same manner as vessels used in cooking. 
Large vessels, such as can not be placed in other 
vessets io order to have them boiled, can be purified 
by being passed over a hot stone while hot water is 
being poured over them (Orah Hayyiın, 451, 6, and 
Isserles’ note). Wooden tables upon which hot ves- 
{ sels containiag leaven have been pluced should be 


Sale of 
Leaven to 
Gentiles 
Before 
Passover. 


Leaven 
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serubbed with hot water, and, as is umnally the cus- 
tom, rubbed over with a hotstone. Polislied tables 
which can not be washed in this munner must be 
covered with heavy eloth for Passover, so that the 
heat of the dishes placed upon them shall not reach 
the surface (Oralı Hay ‚20, and Be’er Heteb, 
ad loe.). Some rablıls are of Lhe opinion that glass- 
ware needs no speelal pu 
others, that no process of pur 
Nitfornse (ib. 20, and“ Magen Abraham,” adlac.). In 
some countries it is Ihe custom to leave glasses in 
water for three successive days, changing the water 
very day, in order to make tlıem fit for use on the 
festival (Huyye Adam, 125, 22). In oder to avokl 
all donbt, observant Jews provide themselves with 


lowing blessing: “Blessed art ton... . and com- 
mandest us conceruing the removal of lcavened 
read” (#3. Tb). After he bus scarched al iherooms 
and has colleeted all the morsels of Ienven in a 
wooden spoon, he earefully tiesthem up in arag and 
Stores them away in a place which can not bereached 
by rats, pronouncing the following formula in Arn- 
maie or in any aguage which he understands best: 
“Let all lenven that is in my premfses which I have 
not seen and which I have not removed be as of 
no avail and be as tie dust of the ground,” On 
the next morning leaven may be enten only until the 
fourth hour of the day (*b. 1b); and soonafter that 
time all the remainiug leaven is enrefully callected 
wand burned, when the master of the house ropeats 


1E FoR«ST Or LEBANON. 
(From s photograplı) 


separate sets of dishes and kitchen utensils for Pass- 
over, which are stored away from ycar to ycar, being 
used only during the festival. 

Mauy days before Pussover the pious Jewish 
housewife commences her house-cleauing for the 
festival. On the eve of the fourteenth of Nisun, 

although most Jewish houses are then 
thoroughly free from all leaven, tie 
waster of the house proceeds with 
te ceremony of scarching for leaven 
(“bedikat hamez ”; Pes. 2; sce Beor- 
xam). Pieces of bread are placed in 
conspieuous places which can not be overlonked, 
and with a wax candle in his hand the master of the 
house begins the search, after Pronounciug the fol- 


Search for 
Leaven 
Before 

Passover. 


the formula, with a few alterations, which he re- 
eited on the previous evening (Oralı Hayyiın, 481- 
437). 

Any leaven found iu the house during Passover, 
if diseovered on the weck-days of the holy day, 
should be inmedintely burned; if found on the holy 
day itself it should be covered with a vessel and 
burned in theevening. While it is being burned the 
abore-mentioned biessing should Le -pronounced 
(Bes. 6a; * Yad,” Le. ill. 8; Orahı Hayyiın, 446), 

3.2.6 


LEAVENWORTH. Sce Kansas. 


LEBANON (n320): Name of a range of moun- 
taius in Syria. Ja prose, with the exception of IE 
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Ohron. ii. 8 (Hebr.), the name is always written 


wirh the article, while in poetry it oecurs as often 
without as with thearticle, Thename (= “ white”) 
is due either to the snow which covers its peaks for 
the greater part of the year, aud to which Jer. xvüll. 
14 alludes, or to the calcareous formations of the 
upper ranges. The topography of the Lebanon is 
vory vagnely indicated in the Bible; it appears only 
as the great northern limit of the land assigued to 
Israel (Deut. i. %, xi. 24; Josh. i. 4), and is mentioned 
as being not far from the Sea of Joppa (Ezra ill. 9). 
It was fully deseribed by Greek geographers, aunong 
others hy Strabo (avi. 754): it consists of Lwo par- 
allel yanges running south-southwest and nortl- 
yorthenst, the western range being called “ Lebanon,” 
and the castern, uti-Lebanon”; Mt. Hormon is 
tlıe highest peak in the latter range. Between the 
wo runges is a valley which ihe Bible calls “the 
valley of Lebanon,” where the eity of Baal-gal was 
sitnated (Josh, xil. 7); the Greeks gave the name 
“Geele-Syria” to the distrie The Lebanon juts 
into the Mediterranean south of Tyre, where the 
vocks form an ascent to tlıe top of te mountain; 
henee the Talmudie name my 818 (= “the Indder 
of Tyre”; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 9; ‘Er. 800; Bezah 
95b; comp. the Kiinat Tuplov of Josephus, *B. J.” 
ii. 10,89). 

*Lebanon” also in tie Bible includes the Anti- 
Lebanon (comp. Josh. xili. 5, “all Lebanon toward 
the suneising,” and Cont. vii. 5 [A. V. 4], “tlie tower 
of Lebanon which looketh toward Damascus”; in 
both verses the Auti-Lebanon being meant), Atthe 
time of Joshun, tie Lebanon was inhabited by the 
Hivites and Giblites, and though st formel a part 
of the Iundassignedl to the Israelites it wasnever con- 
quered by them (Joslı. xil, 5; Judgesiül. 1-3). In the 
time of Solomon, the Lebanon distriet seems to have 


been in the possession of Hiram, King of Tyre (L, 


Kings v. 6; II Chron, ii, 8). Neverthelcss, Solomon 
uppents to have erceted bufldings in the Lebanon 
(I Kings ix. 19; IT Chron, vili. 6). Owing to its 
extraordinary fertility, the Lebanon is 

Proverbial the mountain range most frequentiy 
Fertility. mentioned in the Bible. Moses, when 
looking over the promised land, men- 

tioned the Lebanon in particular (Deut. fit. 25). It 
was famous for jts Fruit (Ps. Ixxit, 16), its wine 
(Hosen xiv. 8), and especially for its cedars, which 
Furnisherl wood for the Temple (I Kings v. 6; Ezra 
iii. 1; Ps. xxix. 5, civ. 16: passim), The range had 
also an abundance of fir-treesand algum-trees (IT 
Chron. ii. 8), and the thistle of the Lebanon is once 
referred to (2d. xxv. 18). The “smell of Lebanon” 
is spoken of in Hosea xiv. 7 aud Cant. fv. 11, and 
by the Talnudists. “ At the arrival of the Messialı, 
the young people of Israel will exhale an odor like 
that of Lebanon” (Ber. 486). Lebauon is referred 
to as “Eden” by Ezekiol (xxxi. 16), aud Isaiah 
speaks of the “glory of Lebanon” (Isa. Ix. 18). It 
is for this reason that “ Lebanon” is taken by tho 
Prophets to designate ‚Jerusalem (Isa. x. 94; Zech. 
xi. 1), wiile the Rabbis understond it to refer to the 
Templeof Jerusalem, supposing that it was socalled 
beenuse it eleanses Isınel of sin (lit. “it whitened 
their sins”; Yoma 39). 

2.6. M. 
vIL—42 


M. Ser. 


LEBENSOHN, ABRAHAM DOB BÄR 
BEN HAYYIM (sumamed Michailishker ; 
pseudonym, Adam): Russian Hebraist, poet, and 
grammarian; born in Wilna, Russia, about 1789; 
died there Nov. 19, 1978. Like all Jewish hays of 
that time In Russia he was eduented asa Talmudist, 
Yut boesune interested in Hebrew grammar and 
Punctuation when, at the age of eleven, he was in- 
structed in reading in publie the weekly portions of 


the Law. He was married, according to the custom 
of those ti 
as he had ceiebrated his 


aud be 


al; 


gave him the sur- 
name . “Michailishker,” 
by which he was popu- 
larly known; audit ulso 
acconnts for the last 
letter in his pen-name 
“Adam” (forined fron 
the initials of. Abrabam 
Dob Michailishker), 
wiile the fanily name 
“Lebensohn,” which he 
adopted, is a literal 
translation of “ben Huy- 
yim.”_He afterward lived about four years in 
Osıniyany, in the government of Wilna, where he at- 
tempted to estahlish himself asamerchant. He was 
now an accomplished rabbinic scholar; but he de- 
voted most of his leisure time to the study of He- 
brew posticaland grammatical works. On return- 
ing to his native city, where he remained for the 
rest of his life, he engaged in tenching, a professivn 
which he followed until his old age, except for 
about ffteen years in which he was engaged in tlıe 
business of a broker. 

His first poetical work to be published was the 
“Shir Habibim” (Wilna, 1922), in honor of the mar- 
riage of Count Tyszkiewiez, one of the most pow- 
erful noblemen of Lithuanin. It was followed by 
“Ebel Kabed” (id. 1825), an clegy on the death 
of R. Saul Katzenellenbogen; this established the 
author's reputation as a Hebrew post. The pub- 
Heation of the first volume of his poetry, entitled 
“Shire Sefat Kodesh” (Leipsie, 1842 
2d ed. Wilna, 1863), marks the begin- 
ning of a new cpoch in Neo-Hebrew. 
literature in Russia. It is the first poelical work of 
tbe rejuvenater literature that can be favorably 
compared with the works of that nature which were 
produced in western European countries. It was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm. 'Thousands 
of young men in sympatlıy with the Haszazan 
morement, of which Lebensohn became the leading 
exponent in Lithuania, lcarned to vecite the songs of 
“Shire Sefat Kodesli” by heart; and the fame of 
the author spread to all ceuters of Hebrew learning. 

When Sir Moses Montefiore visited Wilna in 1946 
Lebensohn prepared for his perusal an artiele on 
the condition of tie Jews iu Russia and the means 
by wbich it was to be improved. This interesting 


Abralaun Lebensohn. 


As Poet. 


Lehensolin 
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document, einbodying the views heil by the Mas- ; 


kilim of that periol, summarized the evils from 
which the Jewssuffered and boldiy statcd that they 
were themselves to Llame for their froubles. Lack 
of education wu of skill in handicrafts, too carly 
„ the ignoranee of tle rabl nd teachers, 
the four “abot 
and reliet was propused, as 
was customary in those times, through governu 
tal intervention (see I. M. Dick, *ITa-Orah,” aud 
Lebensohn, * Yeter Shire Adam,” pp. 67 et seq. 

Tn 1848 Bebensohm was made one of the prineipal 
tenebers in tlıc newiy established zabbinient schonl 
of Wilna, a position which he ereditably lied far 
mcarly tweuty years, until Ie was forced by age 
and mpairesd eyexight to relinge 


1518. 
rapher Ba: 
of the Bible, with a German translation, 
adding valuahle zlosses to the “bi'ur” (*) 
Kodesh,” Wilna, 1848-53). Some of 
As Com- his commentaries on te Bible were 
mentator. luter printed separately ns a supple- 
ment to that edition (* Bi’uwrim Ha- 
dashim,” dd. 18: A seem volume of “Shire 
Sefat IKodesh ” appeared in Wilna in 1856 (2d ed., 
©. 1869): and in 1369 was published “ Yoter Shire 
Adam,” the third volume of tlıe same work, contain- 
ing also pnems written by his son Micah Joseph 
Lepexsonx. The most inıportäntof his later works 
are the allegnrieul drama * Emer we-Emmnalı” (id. 
1887; 24 ed., ö. 1870), whieh has for its theme the 
harmonization of seieneu and religion ; anıl “ Yilron 
le- Adam” (#4, 1874), a commentary_ on Ben-Ze'cb’s 
well-known Hebrew yramımar, “Palmud Leshon 
“Tori,” with whleh it bas been often reprinted. 
now erlition of the three volumes of “*Shire Sei 
Kodesh ” appenreil in Wilnn in 1805. 

Lebeusohn was the author of several other, unim- 
portant, works und of numerous articles in the peri- 
odicals. He exereised almost as much infinence by 
his powerful personality as by his literary eiforts, 
and was teengnize in his later years as tlıc Pioneer 
HF haskalah ja noruwestem Russia. The Muskilhn 
oF Wilna consilereu theinselves as his pupils, while 
the fanaties saw in him Ihe embodiment of all the 
objectionable feutttes of the progressist movement. 

He hal two sons, Micah Joseph, eitedl above, and 
Aryeh Löb, who wus a prominent husiness man in 
Wilna. 


too, he beyan, "eonjeinny witl 
acob, the publication of a new edition 
nischH 


FE 


t 


Binz ionrapmy: Fucm, Safıh lc 
Witnu, 1881; item. A 
Veereikant Dihlateuviit, NDS Mandelkern. In Mon 


ASP ET eitlin, Böht. Post-Menstels, pp. W2-104. 
mn. P. Wr. 


LEBENSOHN, MICAH JOSEPH: Russian 
Hehrew poer: born in Wilna, Russin, Peb. 29. 1928 
dierl there Feh. 17, 1952. His father. Ihe poet Abra- 
ham Bär Lessxsons, implanted In him Ihe love of 
Hebrew poetry.and Mich Joseph bezun very en 
to translate and to compose Hebrew songs. Hesuf- 
tered from eonsumption during the Inst Ave or six 
ycars of his short life, In 1849 he was in Ber 2, 
and Inter went to Salzbrunn and other watering- 
Dlaces, where he vainly sougcht relief Fronı the terri- 


I part of 


; studied. medic 


| Tuberenn 


bie disease which Id attacked him. About thecnd 
of 1850 he abundoned all hope of recovery and re 
turned to Wil, where be Ningered until his denflı 
Lebensohn’s poeticul works ura: “ HarisutFroya’ 
(Wilna, 1849; 21 0d., ©. 1869), a translation of (he 
third and fourth boaks of Vergil’s * Kneicd” after 
Schilles’s German translation; “Shire Bat Ziyyon ” 
db. 1851: 21 ed., 24. 1869), cpic poems on Jewislı 
subjeets, of which bis brother-n-Iaw, Joshua Stein- 
berg, published a Ge translation entitled * Ge- 
ge Zion's” (dd. 1859); and * Kinner Bat Ziyyon ” 
(&. 1870), a second volume of tie foregoing songs, 
priatel posthumousiy by his father, Ne most 


| noted elezies on his death are thnt hy his father, 
“ ontitled “Mikal Dinal” (im the second part of 


“Shire Sofat Kodesh”y and 3. I. Gordon’s allegor- 
ieal drama, “Io Al,” which is placerl jo tie rat, 
Kol Shire Yehndah.” 

Lebensohn’s poctry surpasses that of his fauher, 
and ischaracterizod by adeep pathosund a beauty of 
expression which are rare jn Neo-Hebrew verse. Iris 
also noted for its expression of the young poet's 
strong longing for life and of the read of an early 
dissolution which preyed on his nıind. 


Binniograrny: Brainin, in Ost und Most, ii. No. 4: Der Sud 
Cracow), iv. No. 155 Maudelkern, in Alt-.dxi, il. 425-420. 
MR. P. Wı. 


LEBERT (LEWY), HERMANN: German 
physican; born at Breslau June 9, 1813; died ut 
Rex, Cauton Waadt, Switzerland, Aug. 1,1378. He 
ne at the universities of Berlin and 
ch, graduatiug in 1834, and spent the following 
year tinveling twough Switzerland engngel in 
botanicul researches. In 1836 he took a post-gradu- 
ate course in Paris, and in 1888 settled in Bex as 
physieian. inter months of 1842-45 he spont 
in Paris, oceupiel with studies in compamtive 
auatomy. During the wiufer of 1845-46 he lived in 
Berlin, and in 1846 he settled in Paris. 

In 1853 Lebert was eleeted professor of medieine 
at Zurich University, which position he held for six 
‚years, when he was ealled Ina similar capneity to 
the University of Breslau. Res 
speut the last four yenrs of his lile in Nice, Vevey, 
and Bex. 

Lebert added greatly to Ihe knowledge of pathol- 
He wrote nutnerous essays in the 


medical jour 
be mentione: siologie Pathologique, 
1845; “Trait& Prutiquedes Muladies Sorofulenses et 
ses,” id. 1849 (Gerawin 
Trai 


«Anatomie Pathologigue 
nörale et SpCeiale,” ib. 1852-64; “ Uandbuch der 
Praktischen Mediein,” Tübingen, 1855; “ Haudbuch 
der nen Pathologie u ‚> 2.1865; 
züge der Aerztichen Praxis,” ib. 1886; 
der Benstkrankheiten,” Tübingen, 1874 
hniss der Schlesischen Spinnen,” &b. 1875; 
“Ban und Leben der Spinnen,” Berlin, 1978; “Die 
Krankheiten des Magens.” Tübingen, 1878 

Alis family name was “Lewy ” (or “ Levy ”), which 
he changed to “Lebert” when he adopted Chris- 
tianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Les. Vienna, IM, 

ri ETH 
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LEBERT, SIEGMUND (SIEGMUND | 
LEVY): Music-teucher and writer on music; born ! 
at Ludwigsburg, Württemberg, Dec. 12, 1822; died 
at Stuttgart Dec. 8, 1884. After completing his 
studies under Tomaschek, Weber, Tedesco, and 
Proksch, at Prague, be taught musie at Munich. In 
conjunetion with Faiszt, Brachmaun, Laiblin, Stark, 
aud Speidel, he founded (1856-37) te Stuttgart 
Gonservatory, Lebert was highiy esteemei as a 
musie-teacher and puhlished a Iırge number of 
works on music, of which the following are the most 
importans: “Grosse Klavierschule,” published in 
cooperation with Stark (several editions; it has been 
transiated into English, French, Italien, and Rus- 
sino); an edition of Clementi's *Gradus ad Par- 
nussum”; anedition of pinnoforte elassics (in collab- 
oration with Yaiszt, Ignaz Lächner, Liszt, and 
others) 

The University of Tübingen conferred on Lebert 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, and the King of 
Württemberg bestowed on him the title of pro- 
fessor. His methods have gradually come to be re- 
gurdelassomewhat laboriousand pedantie. Never- 
theless several able plauists wore gradueted from 
his school, among whom Anna Mehlig is one of the 
most distinguiched, 


Binuoenaeny ; Riemann, Musik-Lexikoms.v.; Baker, Bist. 
Diet, uf Mwnielan 1 J 
F. 50. 


LEHRRORT, FÜRCHTEGOTT : German edu- 
cator; bora at Memmelbach, Bavaria, Nov. 16, 1800; | 
died at Berlin, Sept. 1, 1876. He studied at Fürth, | 
aud later at Presburg under Moses Sofer, devoting 
himself main)y to the Talmud and to tie Hebrew 
literature of the Middle Ages. In 1827 he went to | 
Halle, where he received a thorongl grummaticn! | 
training under Gesenius, whom in turn he wide in 
Neo-Hebrafe literature. After a few yenıs spent 
at Halle, he went to Berlin, where he devoted him- | 
self to Iiterary work. Ele seemmed a position us 
teacher at the Lehrer-Seminur (founded under the 
direction of Zunz in 1840), anıl continued there | 
until 1848. In 1856 he became head teacher at 
the Veitel Heine Eplnaim’sche Lehranstalt (Bet ha- 
Midrasb), a position he retained until his death, 
serving also as librariau. This institution had been 
established in 1774, but was not maintained on a 
high pedagogienl plane until Lebrecht introduced 
modern erlncational methods and elevated it to a 
terel of eflieieney that attracted toit wide-sprend at- 
tention. 

Lebrocht was a constant contributor to Jewish 
perioilieals, such as Geiger's “Jüd. Zeit.,” Fürst’s 
“Der Orient,” the “Historische Jahrbücher für 
Kritik,” tlie “Allg, Zeit. des Jud.”; also to ie 
“ Vossische Zeitung” and the “Spenersche Zeitung.” 
Tn 1862 he published his “ Haudschriften und Erste 
Ausgaben des Babylouischen Talmud” iu the “ Wis- | 
senschaftliche Blätter aus der Veitel Meine Ephra- 
im’schen Lehranstalt,” and two ycars later his 
“ Verbessertor Kritische Lesarten und Erklärungen 
zum Talımd,” Berlin. 1964. In 1874 his “ Adel- 
heil Zunz” was reprintel from the “ Vossische 
Zeitung.” His last work (posthumousiy published) 
was his * Beihar, die Fragliche t im Hadria- 
nisch-Jüdischen Kriege: Ein 1700 Jähriges Missver- | 


; ether Jands 


| the ghetto was 


städniss; Beitrag zur Gesch. und Geographie des 
Alten Palästisa,” Berlin, 1877, an cnlarged reprint 
of his article iu Berliner’s “ Magazin,” 1816, pp. 27- 
40, 77-98, tlie principal aduition being a historical 
uppendix. Together with Johann B. Biescuthal be 
edited David Kimlıt’s “Befer Shorashim ” (Berlin, 
1847), and to A. Aslier's edition of Benjamin of 
Tudela (vol. ii. London, 1841) he contributed am 
essay on (he state of Ihe culifate of Bagdad dur- 
ing the latter half of the 12th century. Beveral 
of his essays—" Juden als A, he Dichter,” “ Die 
Oppenheimer’sche Bibliothel “Jehuda ben Ko- 
reisch, der Erste Lexieograph der Bibel ”—were pub- 
lished in the “Orient, Lit.” 1841-44. Bis pamphlet, 
“ Zum 150. Geburtstage Moses Mendelssohn’s,” was 
edited by Dr. A. Berliner (Berlin, 1878). 

BIBLIOGRAPNY; Steinschneider. Io Bolletino Iral. degli Studi 

Oriental, 3870, p. 208. FR 


LECOE: Town of wurhern Ttaly, capital of the 
provinee of Ihe same name (formerty Terra d’Otrun- 
to); contuingd one of the most pronineut Jewish 
settlenients in te Neupolitan Kingdom before their 
expulsion. There are truces of the existence of 
Jews in Lecee at the time of the Normans (G. T. 
Tanzi, "Gl Statut della Cittä di Leece,” p. 19, 
Leece, 1808). There seen to be no special records 
concerning tie Jews until the fifwenth century. 
They oceupied tliemselves at one time with dyeing. 
cattle-raising. and money-londing: the last-numed 
veeupation, however, was prohibited in 1471. The 
same testrictious were put 1Pon them as in most 
they could not own real estate or en- 
sage in the higher callings, and they were compelled 
to wear distinguishing badges on their dress. Still, 
they were under the protection of Ihe law and seem 
10 have been free from persecutions, as were the 
other Jewish conmunfties throughout Maly. But 
wben Ginnnantonio del Balzo-Orsini, the Jası Count 
of Lecer, died in 3463, and the city came under the 
direet rule of Ferdinand 1., King of Aragon, a vio- 
lent ontbreuk against the Jews ocawred, iu which 
kei, several Jews were killed. and 
tie remainder driven ont of the place. ‘The city then 
exeused itself before the king by throwing all Ihe 
blame upon the Albigenses and otlier foreigners wIo 
live there. The king issued a deerce June 20, 1964, 
ordering the Jews to be called Inck. and polnting 
injuries the eity sufferen through rheir 
expulsion, On March 21.1495, a mob iuvaded and 
set fire to the ghetto, anıl killed a great number of 
Jows; the few that suved_ their Hves scattered 
throughont the Kingdom. The synagogue was de- 
molished and a church ereeted on its site. The 
Jews probably never rutmrned to Lecce, as they were 
spelled from the whole Neupolitun Kingdom in 
Leece was the birthplace of the grammarian 

28 BEN Mein (1450-1528) 
Ehrei a Brindisi cd a 
„Iwraclitien, 1901, 


Storiei in 
tein. and 


Örnmache, uno 198, 
E LU. C. 


LE-DAWID BARUK ma 95): Familiar 
title for Ps. exliv.. from the initial words of the Hc- 


irence- 


3 80: Coniger. 
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brew text, with espeeial reference to its cmploy- 
ment, together with Ps. Ixvii., as au introduetion to 
the evening prayer at the elose of Ile Sabbatlı. 
Alone among the scetious of tlıc INebrew ri 
ehanted to traditional tunes, this psalmı is always 
set. to some melody in Ihe bright and cheerful major 
mode. 

If one rather poor eighteentl-century alt pre- 
served in south-German congregations be left out of 
consideration, there is a vemarkable fundamental 
sinilarity in the various chants utilized by tlıe Ger- 
mun aud Polish Jews, by the Spanish and Portuguese 
according to the Dutch and West-Indian tradition, 
and by the Italiuns and the Jews of the Orient. 
This basal sinilarity espeeinl)y struck tlie traveler 


agree in the change from the 
major mode to the minor as tlie end of the verse is 
appronched. This is possibly an iostance of the 
intentional application ofthe teaching of Ps. exxsvil. 
6, which Das affected all of the comparatively 
few blithe strains in tle traditional melody of 
Jewish public worship. The influence of the or 
inally worthern melody on the soulhern usage is 


paralleled by that of the tune App Hr, of similar 
däte. 

Local varianfs are numerous. Those in the tra- 
dition of Slavonie aud Teutonic regions are duc 
largely to the necessity of tansposing tbe second 
phrase of the chant to tlıe upper or the lawer 
oetave, accordiug as the psalın is started in te 
range of a buss ora tenor voice, The chief forms 
of the northern chaut areshown in the transeription 
below, at the same pitch however. The first (A) 
is rather favored among German, the second (B) 
among Polish, congregations. The southern chant 
(C) first appears as the subject of tlıe setting of Ps. 
is. in BenedettoMarcello’s “ Estro Poetieo-armonico,” 
or “ Parafrasi Sopra li Salmi” (Venice, 1724), where 
it is hended “Intonazione degli Einci Sparnuoli 
Bopra ı Same i6-David Baruk.” This Lutonntion 
oxbibfis a more marked simplieity than the two 
southern versions (obviously variants divergiug from 
it) quoted by Baer in “Ba‘al Tefillah,” No. 714. 
“These developments are due to the personal varia- 
tions of successive eantors, a source of change from 
which the eongregational use of (he chant custom- 
ary among tlıe northern Jews has preserved their 
melody to a marked extent. 


LE-DAWID BARUK (A) 


Allegretto. 


Le-Da - wid: 1. Ba 


z 


2. Has-di n-me-zu-da - fi, 


mis- gab- bi 


u. me-fal - ti li, ma - 


3 
Tr) 
w 
ni u-bo ha - si-ti ba - 10 - ded am-mi tah - ta, 
Allegreito, 
em, IE | 
7 =: 


BE 


ha - me. lm - 


s-— 
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Er 


a RR 
ua pe 
2. Has-di u-me-zu-da - ti, mis-gab-dbi u-me-Al-ti 1, 
»= =—# “ x FE 
ge Zr me—— 
ni u-bo - AM, ha - To - ded. “om - mi tah - tai. 
LE-DAWID BARUK (C) 
Moderato, 
4 N u m a 
Le = En = 
Le.Da-wi Ba - sk A-do - mi own ba - me - lm - 
BE 
B= 
kumse ae: 
med 


‚Puv: Gerinan forms: A. Baer, Ba’at Tefllan. No. 
719, Erankfor-ou-ihe-Main, 188%, E. Bresiaur, Sind Originale 
Metoaien bei don Juden Geschichtlich Nachwelshar 7 D.FL, 
Leinyie_ 1808; 8, Nauınbourg, eoueil de Chants Retigienn 
No. 38, Paris, 1871. Instrabatal ; Marksohm and Wolf, Sun“ 
ayogal Meloten,No, 575. Polish forms; Cohen 
d Dasis, Voice a No, 
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LEDERER, ABRAHAM: Hungarian educa- 
tor and writer: born Jan. 9, 1897, at Libochowitz, 
Bohemis. In 1840 he went to Prague, where he 
studied at the Teachers’ Seminary and at the uni- 
versity, In 1858 he taught at Lundenburg, Mora- 
via; and in 1954 he neeepted the post of director of 
the Jewish school at Tata, Hungary, wlence he was 
called to the Israelitische Musterschule iu 1857, be- 
coming in the following year director of the Israel- 
itic Tenchers’ Seminary at Budapest. 

Lederer has coutributed much to pedagogics in 
geuera), and to the training of Jewish tenchers in 
Hangary in particular. He is the founder aud or- 
‘of the Jewish normal school (*Landes-Prü- 
vandic”), of the Jewish National Peachers’ Asso- 
tion, of the national pedagogienl museum, of the 
Women's Industrial Assoeiation, and of the vacation 
colony for children. In 1869 the goverument com- 
missioned him to translate Hungarian text-books 
into German, und appointed him dircetor oF the state 
suininaries and a member of the suprene board of 
education. Of bis works the followieg are note- 
worthy: “Heimathskunde” (Pest. 1859); “Fra 
hungsichre für Israchtische Eltern und Lehrer” (öd. 
1865); “Leitfaden und Lesebuch für Lehrer” (ib. 
1870); "Methodischer Leitfaden zum Deutschen 
Sprachunterricht” (Budapest, 1973); “Ti 
Pädagogia” (db. 1885), on social pedagogies 
Eimberek_ Ismertetö Telei” (“Charakteristiken Be- 
rühmter Männer,” 1896); * A Testi Büntetes Lölck- 
tana” (1901), on the psychology of corporal punish- } 


ment; and *Iskolai Kirändulis a Csillagos Egbe” 
(1903), a guide to instruction in astronoimy in schools. 


BiRLIOGRAPAY: Szinnyei, Mapyar Irök Eiete; Izraelita Ta- 
nügyi Kirtesito, 1807. ey 
En . V. 


LEDERER, JOACHIM K.: Austrian play- 
wright; bora at Prugue Aug. 28, 1808; died at 
Dresden July 81, 1970. Lederer received unly a 
imeager education under a private tutor. He hegan 
the study of medicine, bul after a yeär’s experience 
discarded it for law, and received his degree of 
D.C.L. He found, however, that, being a Jew, 
tiere was no prospect for him as u professor in any 
of the universities, and, the practise of Jaw offering 
no attractions to hiin, Ihe devoted himself to dra- 
inutie authorship. He developed great skill in re- 
produeiug, wit keen humor and & touch of satire 
that won for him an assured placs on the Austrian 
stage, the peculiar characteristics of his counttymen, 
Among his most successful comediesare: * Häusliche 
Wirren,” “ Geistige Liebe, " “Die Weiblichen Studen- 
ten,” “Eine Rettende That,” “Die Zwei Kranken,” 
and “Die Kranken Doetoren,” iypwriting the Inst of 
wbich W. M. Gerle was collaborator. 


BinLiogRaPpHY: -Afig. Deutsche Biographie, xviit. 116. 
8 M. Co, 


LEE, SIDNEY: English editor; boru in Lon- 
don Dec. 5, 1850; edueated at City of London School 
and Balliol College, Oxford. Almost immediately 
on leaving college he becume associated with Sir 
Leslie Stephen as aseistant elitor of the * Dietion- 
Sationul Biography ” for the first twenty-one 
volumes (1881-00). For the following fire he was 
joint editor, and for vols. 
Supplement and index (d1 vols. in all) he was sole 
editor of this national undertaking, wbich was Bu- 
ished in 1903. In reeognition of his work he was 
made honorary doctor of letters by the Victoria 
University in 1900. Tee visite the United States 
on a leeturing tour in 1008. 
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Besides bis work on the dietionary he Ins edited. I 
Lord Berner’s translıtion of “Huon of Bordeaux,” . 
1883-85; Lord Herbert of Cherbwy's “ Autobfog- | 
raphy,” 1886; und a faesünfle of the first Folio of 


Shakespeare OF the lives contribmted by 
him to tlie “Dietiomay of National Biography” 


u issued separately and have estab- 
andardl biogruphics, namely: 
kespeure,” 1898; and "Queen Vic- 


two have b 
lished tlenuse) 
“William SI 
voria,” if 
BiLiogarmv: Mas 1’, DU. 


vos: 


J. 


LEEDS: Munufneiuring town in Yorkshire, 
England. It possessen n small Jewish community 
before the year 1840, divine service Deing hell in a 
small room in Britige street, little better thin a luft, 
access to which was gained by means of u ladder. 
On May 12. 1840, a plot of land in tie Gelderd road. 
wos granted by tbe Earl of Cardigan fora cemetery, 
which plot wus afterward enlarged, amd now be- 
longs to the Old Ilebrew Congregation (the "Great 
Sypagoguc”) in Belgrave street. The first Tewish 
wedding in Leeds took place ou June 1, 1842 

« eontinueh to be held in Bridge 
street until 1346, when a room in Buck Rockingbam | 
street was transformed into a teinporary spnagogne, | 
mainly through the instrumentality oT the late Gu 
briel Davis, wloxe nephew. Bilward Davis, contin- | 

ned to interest hinsclh in (he allairs of 
The First tesyungogne till his death in 1895. In 


Syna- 1850 the rubbi wus the Rev. Ephraim 
goguo. hen. In 1880 the congtegation 1e- 


morcd to a new building hı Belgrave | 
stieet. This soon became too small; and in 1877 
the present synayoguc was ereeted on a site part of 
which had been coveret by the original structure. 

Meanwhilethe community was developing in other | 
diveetions. Tu 1809 a hebra was formed in St. Al- , 
ban's street, which became a eungregation in 1873, 
the members at (hie sung time acquiring a cometery 
sitnatel in the Geiderd vond, which was extended in 
1895 by an adılitiomal purchase of land adjeiniug the 
original plot. Im 1888 a large private mausion 
stundiug in spacious grounds in St. John's place, 
ew Briggute. was nequired and adapted for use 

hie eongregation continued to | 
EIN} 1894, when the house was demol- | 
}, and the present bullding was erceted on the | 
a convenient vaom for a school being providerl 
in the basement. 

Next in order of seniority isthe Centrul Congrega- 
tion, founderl in 1887. Thisalso wasdevelopud From. 
a hebra, and was originally known as the Maiem- | 
poler Comgregution. A cemetery was also acquircd 
on a site adljoining that of the New Briggato con- | 
gregution. In 1898 the congregation removel to its | 
present synagogue in Templar street. h 

iu 1876 an association eulled the “ Polish Hebra” 
hal been formed, the members of which in 1890 ve- 
solved to form themselves into a new congregatin. 
Parchusing a elmpel with a goud basement in Byron 
street, they made Ihe necessary alteratians, and 
opened the building for divine service. Für some 
time it was kuown as the “ Polisi Copgregufion,” 
hat is now usually called the *Byron Street Con- 
gregation.” In 1893 the members aequired a plot | 


oF ground in Faruley, which was consecrated as a 
cemelery. 
The bet ha-midraslı begun in 1873 with a small 
toom for the purposes of prayer and study. From 
this developed the present Bet Ia- 
Bet ha- Midraslı ha-Gadol, which was opened 
Midrash. in IIope street in 1895, jn the heart of 
:e Tewish quarter. Recently where 
has been a movement {0 eoustitute ia congregntion 
A plöt of hund has been purchased adjoining {he 
cemetery belouging to the New Briggate congre; 
tion, and a wall enelosing tw: si built, 
Classes for religious elncaui at first formel 
in connection with te Great Synagogue, but, these 
proving inadequate, in 1876 {ho Tahmud Toralı school 
for the free clmcation of poor boys was Sonuded. 
No provision, lowever, was made for gi When 
the Rev, M. Abrabams arriven iu Leeds elasses for 
boysanı girls were formed in connection with the 
Beigrave Street Syuugogie. The accommerlation 
proving insniicient, the Leeds school board was ap- 
proached, and it agrecd to grant the use of one of 
its schoois for te purpose of religious education, 
iu 1883 the Leeds Hebrew and religion elassus for 
boysand girls were opened iu connectiou with the 
board school in Gower street, Leylands. Fourofthe 
board schools are attended almast exelusively by 
Jewish chiltren; and the school ju Gower street 
showeil the most successful record of atlendance 
(percentage AT) in the Uniterl Kingdom during (he 
year ending Aprii. 1901. 
The Sewish Board of Guanlians was fonnded in 
1373. Por many years it has höen presided over by 
Puul Hirsch. In its benevolent work it 
Education has been assisted by two Jewish ladies’ 
and Phi- societ by the Doreas Socie 
Janthropy. fondeil in 1897 to provide clothiug 
for the poor; by the Bilklnr Holim So: 
iety, founded in 1876 for the relief_oF the ndigent 
ailing; by the Hakamsat Orchim, or Poor Jews’ Shel- 
ter, founderl in 1890; and by ihe Kasher Kitchen, 
tounded in 1904. There is also a Habın Kudaisha, 
fonnded in 1895, in conneetion with the Belgrave 
Street Synagogue. In addition to these societies there 
t the Hebrew Literary Society and the Leeds Je 
h Young Men's Associntion, About 1,800 work- 
ing men belong to the Annlgamated Jewisli Ditlors, 
Machinists, aud Pressers' Trade Union, which is in 
part x friendly society and mahaly supports a new 
eeinerery in Farnley, opened in 3901, and adjoining 


} hat belonging to the Byron Street Congregation. 


te also a brunch of the Anglo.-, „Jewish. ASSO- 
eral Zionist As- 
de, 


The: 
eiation, a B'nnt Zion Association, sı 
ions, a company of the Jewish Lads’ Briga 
seven friendly societien 
Pat] Hirsch, the first Jewish justiee of the peace 
in Teeds, was elevated to the magisterial bench it 


: 1899. AL Zossesheim, a former vice-president of the 


chamber of commeree, is enusul for Italy. 
The Jewish community of Leeds, numbering 
about 20,000 in a total population of 428,958, is the 
third largestin the United Ringdon, being excecded 
by those of London anel Mauchester only. 
3. MA 
LEESER, ISAAC: American rabbi, author, 
translator, editor, and publisher; pioneer of the 


were” 
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Jewish pulpit in the United States, and founder of 
te Jewish pressof America; born at Neuenkirchen, 
iv the province of Westphalin, Prussia, Dec. 19. 
1806; died at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 1, 1868. Edu- 
cated at tlıe gymmasium of Münster, he was well 
grounded in Intin, German, and Iebrew, besides 
haying studied tie Palmud traetates Bezali, Bub 
Meziw, and a part of Hullin aud Baba Batra under 
iebrew masters. At the 
age of seventeen hie amt 
gtated to Amerien, 
ving at Richmond, Y 
in May, 1924. His uncle, 
Zahma Rehind, a respectel 
merchant of (hnteity, seut 
the youtlı to a private 


the school was eloseil, and 
for the next five year 
Leser was employed in 
his unele’s counting-room. 
Unfuvorable as were Üı 
eireumstances fora 


young man 

bent hy vol- 

untarily assisting the haz- 

zam to tench velisgion ou Saturılays and Sundays and 

so by appeuring in the public prints from time to 
time in defense of Judaism when assailedl 

in 1928 an artiede in the * London Quarterly” re- 


Isa Leexer. 


Hocting on the Jews was anawored by Leeser in the ; 


eolumms of the * Richmond Whig”; and the reply 
attineted the attention of the Jewish conmmmities 
of Richmond and Philadelphia. About that Gme 
(Oct. 18, 1898) the Rev. Almalınmn 1. Keys, hazzan 
of the Congregation Mikveh Isracl of the later eity 
died, und a suecessor was needed, Leeser was in- 
duced to accept the eongregation's invitation to 
present himself as a enndiklate, His owu wof 
the situation is given in a letter written b; him six 
years Inter 10 Whe chief rabbi Solomon ischel of 

London: * Kuowing my own want of 
Hlected at proper qualilication, I would never 

Philadel- haveconsenteil to serve, if others more 

phie. fitting in poiut of standing. inforına- 

tion, or otlier qualities had been bere 
but this not, being the case (us is proved by tere 
being yet two congrugations at least in this 
eountry without a regular hazzan), I consented to 
serve.” 

In Ang., 1829, Leesor went to Philadelphia with 
ha manuseript of his first book (“The Jewsand the 
Mosaic Law”) in his pocket and great thoughts for 
Isracl iu his mind. Up to that time the hazzanim 
in America had been merely precentors. "There was, 
however, a new movement in Europe. he Ham- 
burg Temple had put forward Gotthold Salomon: 
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On June 2, 1850, he delivered, his first English 
diseourse, and thenceforward preached with reason- 
able vepularity. thougl on sufferance only, until 
Fime 18, 1843, wben tie congregation formally ac- 
cepted the sermon as reguhar. 

The scareity of books concerning the Jewish re- 
ligion emplasii ‚el the fact that there was no Amer- 
ican Jewish pnblisher. Having transiated Johlson 
* Iustruction in the Mosaie Religion,” Leeser issuerl 
in the winter of 1829-30 pruposals to publish it and 
The Jewsand Ihe Mosuie Law." As noone would 
take the risk, however, he became bisown publisher. 
"The following are his publications: 


1820 (Aug.}. Jahlson’s Instruction in he Mosaic Religion. 

1833. The Jews and ine Mosule Law. 

1837, Disenurses, 2 vols, Portuguese prayers, with his owa 
translation. 6 vals. 

1838. Hebrew Spelling-Book. 

1899. Bis Cutechism. 

1841. The Chaftus 0 the Jews to au Equality of Riyhts. Die 
Ivul, 
ne Ocelient, a monthly magazine (ontinued UM his 


Ist, 


. acatlı, und, under Ihe editorstip ol Mayer Sutzbengor, one yaaı“ 


and preaching iu German had become (he Reformed : 
taslion, while the new Conservatives had met it by 


eleeting to the Hamburg rabbinnte Bernays, who 
also delivered sermons in tlıe vernacular. Sonie- 
thing of this ferment Ind leavened the thoughts of 
Tıeeser; and he hoped to transform the realing-desk 
into the pulpit and the teacher's rad inte the edi- 
toriel wand. 


ihereafter; vols, svil. and xvült. were Issucd ann weckly. 
volsı) 
185. Te Pentateuch (Hebrew and Englist). 5 vos. 
14. Daily Prayers, German Rite (with bis Eng. 


si. } 


3, His translation of tue Bible. 1 vol. dto. 

1857. Second edition ofthie Bible. 18mo, Portuguese prayeis, 
ed. 7 vols. 

1859. Dias’ Letters. 

1860, Tue Inquisition and Judatstn. 

1564. Meditations and Prayer. Agullar's "Jewish Faith" 


1867. Collerted Discnunsen. 


10xols, Mosuic Religion. Aded. 


Besides accomplisbing the Hterary work involved 
in the foregoing, be tmunsinted Schwarz’s “ Geog- 
mphy of Palestine,” and wit Dr. Juquett saw 
}Äppineott's pressan edition of Ihe Hebrew 


Leeser retired from the Congregaton Mikveh 
Israel in 1850, and did not again take ollice until 
1857, when the newly formed Cougregation Beth- 
El-Emeth in Philadelphia called him, and be rer 
mained its minister until his death. 

When Leeser commenuced his public career the 
seattored Jewish judividunls and the members of 
eongregations in te United States did not number 
more than from 12,000 to 15,000. His purpose to 


} mold these into a community was to be achieved fu 


part by the palpit and in part by the press. 

Besides engaging in the activities sketched above, 
Lecser purtioipated in all Jowish movements. He 
was the earnest promoter of all the natfonal enter 
prises—the first congregational union, the first He- 
brew day-schools, Ihe first Iebrew college, the ürst 
Tewish publication soeiety-—und of numberless local 
undertukiu; The “ Oceident” acquired a national 
and even m international reputation: tie Maimon- 
idles’ College, of which he was president, paved the 
way for future Jewish eollegesiu tie United States: 
and his translation of tie Bible became an author- 
ized version for the Jews of America. 

In the religious controversies of Iis time Leeser 
took au active part on the Oonservative side, and 
Hved and died in the unsbakahle belief that the 
existenee of opposing parties was but transient and 
short-Hved. 

a N. Sc. 
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LEEUW, JACOB HEYMANN DE: Dutch 
Talmudist; born at Leyden 1811; died ar Amster- 
dam Sept. 15, 1833. le removed to the latter city 
in 1874, aud was uppointed rabbi at the bet ha-nıid- 
Te was the autlıor of the following Tahnud- 
: *Shoshannat Ya'akob,” Leyden, 1848; 

im,” dd. 185 hadim,” 


“Helek Ya'akob,” ib. 185: 
BIBLIOGRAPULY : Rost, ju Zar, 

5. 

LEFMANN, SALOMON: German philologist ; 
born ar Telgte, Westphalfa, Dee. 25, 1831, his fanı- 
ily beiug oll Westphaliau settlers. He was alu- 
exted at te Jewish school of his native town, at the 
and academy at Münster, and at the uni- 
versities of lIeidelberg, Berlin, au Paris (Ph.D., 
Berlin, 1864). In 1866 he became privat-docent, and 
in 1879 assistant professor, in the University of Hei- 
delberg; aud Le is ut present (1904) honorary pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit there. 

Lefmaun has taken a great interest in Jewish 
communal affairs. While preparing himself for the 
university aud during his employmeut as a public 
teacher he held also Ihe positions of tutorand school- 
master in several small communities of Westphalia; 
and at Heidelberg in 1897 he was president of the 
Zeduka Verein, a society For the aid of tlie poor. 

Throngl his * Ueber Deutsche Rechtschreibung” 
(ia “Virchow und Holzendorfl’s Wissenschaftliche 
Vorträge,” 1871). and “Zur Deutschen Reebtschrei- 
buvg” (in “Münchner Allgemeine Zeitung,” 1871, 
Nos. 136, 209, 274) Lefmaun took t io the 
movement for the ostablishment of acorreet and uni- 
form system of spelling in Ge‘ 

Lefmann’s prineipal philolog 
Aristotelis in Homivoum Educatione Prineipi 
Hin, 1864; ® August Schleicher,” Leipsie, 1370; “La- 
lin Vistara” (edited and translated), Halle, 1883, 
1902; “Geseh. des Alten Indieus,” Berliu, 1879-00; 
2 cd., 1808; “ Franz Bopp,” 2 vols., Berlio, 1801-97. 

[3 FT.H. 


Touwsbode, 188%, No. 13, 
E. 5. 


al works are: “De 
,® Ber- 


LEGACY. Sce Wu. 

LEGAL INSTRUMENTS. See DeEn. 

LEGAL PROCESS. See PROCEDURE. 

LEGALISM. See Noxssir. 

LEGHORN (Italiun, Livorno; Ilebrew, 
125, 126): Seaport city of Tuscany. Its Jew- 
ish communfty, although the youngest among the 
large conmmunities of Italy, was for some time tie 
foremost beenuse of the wealtlh, scholarship, and 
political rights of its members. The fst tmees of 


“a Jewish settlement are found about 1583. "The en- 


deavors of ihe Medici to promote the growth of the 
city and of tie harbor brought in many new set- 
Vers; and the Spanish Maranos persecnted by Fer- 
dinand II. also found a refuge here in 1590. In 1591 
and 1593 all persons desiring to sertle at Leghorn, 
including Jews, were assured the most extensive 
rights and privileges. Many Jews were attracteı 
by this promise; aud the community.of Pisa receiver! 
the privilege of founding a branch at Leghora with 
a synagogue and cemelery. In 1397 tlie Jews of 
Leghorn veceived as & community autonomous 
rights. 


The eommunity had complete jurisdietion both in 
civil and in eriminal cases. In 1808 a special jndge 
wasassigned to the Jewish conrt, from 

Rights and whose sentence appenl could be made 
Privileges. only witl tbe permission of the grand 
duke. As controversics arose remard- 

ing theextent of the jurisdiction, it wasdeereed ihat 
the iufliction of severe penalties, such as sentences 
ofdeath and penalsorvitude, should be confirmed by 
tbe public court. Tlie Jewish court was abolisjied 


Spnagogue at Leghorn. 
(rom a photograph.) 


in 1808, when Tuscany was jucorporated into the 
Freuch empire; it was revived in 1914, its jurisdie- 
tion, however, being confincd 10 questions relating to 
inaritallaw, In 182% such cases nlso were assigued 
to the municipal courts, the direewors of the com- 
'y retaiuing Ihe privilege of giving advisory 
opinions. Since 1866 the “ Codice Civile” and civil 
jage oblain in Leghorn as thıroughout the king- 


TheLeghorn community hadtherightof suecession 
inalleases where the deeeased died without naturalar 
legal heirs. This privilege was likewise abrogated 
in 1808 by the French Iaws, and was never 10- 
stored. 

When the ‚Jewish community was established (in 
1598) the directors were empowered to grant safe- 
eouduets and immunity as regards previous eıimes 
and debts to all Jews who scitled at Leghorn, and 
thellatter wereaccepted as eitizens by the communal 
directors on a majority vote of two-thir The 
right of immunity in the case of previous erimos was 
soon abrogated, while that of immunity Arom deht 
was linnited’in 1796 to debts that had been incurred 
more than four monihs previously; and this rule 
continued down to 1838. Te right of maturaliza- 
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tion, however, remaincd in force until 1859, when | the grand dukeappointed three members of he great 


ibe ‚Jews received full eitizenship, 
From tie begiuniog the Jewish community had 
the right to impose taxes for the purpose of defray- 
ing its expenses. This right was con- 


Taxes. Jirmed iu 1715, 1782, aud 1814. In 
1829 it waseven amplified, Thetaxes 
were as follows: (x) “ Zoı ibbur,” $ per cent of 


their inoome, payable by all Jews livingat Leghorn, 
or engaged in trade or Commerce there, and having 
a ycarly income of more than 1,500 lire. 

(0) “ Divitto nazimale,” a duty on all goods im- 
ported or exported by Jews through tle port of 
Leghoro, at the rate of # per cent for resident and 
+ per cent for non-resident Jews. Merchants were 
required to keep a special column in their books for 
this tax. 

(0) Beginning with 1767, a speeial tax upon pri 
Yale synagogues, in order to prevent their multipli- 
eation. 

(4) Spccinl tax on meat siaughtered accordiag to 
ibe Jewish ritunl. Io recent times all these taxes 
have been gradually abolisbed, and @ single tax, 
*sussidio obbligatorio,” covering all the needs of 
the community, has been substituted. 

When (he munieipality received its constitution in 
1780, Jews wero deolared eligible to the munieipal 
comneil, thongh tley were exeluded 
from the magistracy; but as house- 
owners they had tbe right to send a 
deputy to the latter, which deputy 
took part iu the government of tlıe 
eity, and had tlıe sure privileges and salary as (he 
Christian mngistrntes. 
08 1808 ubrogated this privilege; but it was 
in 1816 and remained in force down to 184 
‚Jews beenme eligible to all munfcipal oflices. 

The administration of.ıle community, which in 
tie course of Lime underwent material changes, was 
entrusted at its fouudation in 1593 to a council of 
‚Ave members, designated *capt” or “ massari della 
sinagoga.” They had t0 be prominent, well-tw-do 
merelants; they were elected for one ycar, and were 
not: immedintely reeligible. In consequence of ir- 
tegniarities during an election, it wus decreed in 
1037 that the massuri slould be designated by lot 
bytle ununity of Pisa; but owing to repeated 
es new methods were adopted in 1642, 
and five massari were appointed from a counci] of 

filty persons who had been choseu from 

Organiza- among all merchants aud house-own- 
tion.  ersover twenty-äve yansofage. In 
1667 iu adelition to the massari there 

was a couneil of twelve deputies, wio were eleoted 
for life. There was furthermore 2 couneil of forty 
“able and enpable eitizens” in tlırce commissions, 
from whom tlıe massari were chosen. In 1093 a 
grent couneilof sixty members, huvingall the rights 
ofu modern parlinıneut, wasintroduced ;of this coun- 
eiltwenty members satin rotation each ycar, the en- 
tire body being convened only on important ocen- 
sions. By this constitution (2.e., the constitution of 
1693) the adıninistrative corporation was divided into 
two bodlies, one legistative and the other executive. 
it, however, remained in force only a shert time. Au 


Constitu- 
tion of 
1780, 


newed 
, when 


The nunieipal constitution | 


1715 another body of ollicers was introduced, when . 


eouncil as censors for a period of two years. They 
were empowerel to examine the books of the com- 
munity and to supervise the expenses On the 
extinction of tlıe house of Medici the Duke of Lor- 
raine confrmed the constitution, with slight mod- 
ifieations, and it was again confirmed in 1803 under 
{he short-Iived kingdom of Etruria. During this 
whole period the important prineiple prevailed 
that all the members be obliged toaccept communal 
offices, and the administration be alderl by a chan- 
eellor appointeland salaried by te grand duke. 

The privileges as well as {he constitution of 
the community were temporarily abrogated in 
1808, when Tuscany was incorporated with France. 
Leghorn received the consistorial constitution 
drafted by the Sanhedrin of Paris in 1806, and was 
made the seat of a cousistory for the Mediterranean 
distriet. Tworabbisand three layınen wercappointed 
membersof thisconsistory Sept. 6,1810, Iu 1814 the 
okl eonstitution was revived, aud the grand duke 
appointed three massari for a period of three yeurs 
and a couneil of forıy for life, In 1861, on the es- 

‚tablisumeut of the kingdom of Italy, 

Recent “theoltl constiturion was entirely abro- 

History. - gated; and during the following inter- 

regnmn the community was governed 

by three members, In 1881 the community was 

inaliy reorganized, with new statutes in conformity 

with the principles obtaioiug in most of the Italian 
communities. 

Tbe Jews of Leghorn suffered no perseeutions, 
nor were any vestrictions iinposed upon them, dur- 
ing tbe cutire time of their residence in the city. 
’Pheir industry and amnbitionas well as their connec- 
tions with the East contiibuted greatiy to the de- 
velopment of comınerce and industry. Thus Leg- 
horn grew from a small fishing-village into a rich 
and powerful commercial center. The Jews domi- 
nated part of the commerce, A travuler of the sev- 
enteenth century says that the Christians Ind to 
keep holiday on tbe Sabbatlı on their account, The 
community, wbich consisted mainly of Spanish and 
Portuguese immigrants, retainedl the uneient tradi- 
tious, Down to the nineteenth contury comnmmmal 
business was transacted party in Portuguese; the 
Spanish ritual wasobservedin thesynagogue; impor- 
tant haftarot were trunslated into Portuguese; and 
sermoas were delivered in that language. The Jews 
preserved also the gentility and self-conädence char- 
acteristie of them in their Spanish homes. In 1803 
they built. a synagogue which is still one of the finest 
architeetural monumente of the city. 

The rabbinate of Leghorn, continunlly acquiring 
new leaıned members from the East, and througlu 
its connections with the Sephardim of Amsterdam 
and London, was widely known for its scholarship. 
Many of tlıe merchants also devoted themselves to 
study, taking up under the guidance of their rabbis. 
medicine, astronomy, philoscphy, and the classics, 
in addition to Jewish scienee. Of the numerous 
Jewish scholars who either were natives of Legborn 
or lived there for some time may be mentioned: 
Solomen Aylion, Hayyiın Joseph David Azulai, 
Elijah Benamozegh, David Castelli, Benjamin Espi- 
nos2, Jacob Hagiz, Malacbi ha-Kohen, Raphael 
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Meldotn, Sabnto Mornis, Jonah Nabon, Immanuel 
Haj Richi, and Hezekiah da Silva. ‘The present 
(4904) chief rabbi, Dr. Samuel Colombo Cotu, has 
published severnl sermons. 

Through its connection with the East, Lexhorn 
was always a ceuter for cabalists, especially at the 
time of the Shabbethulan controversies: and even 
in recent times cabalists and mysties found support 
and eneowragement in the city. 

The community evinced interest i 


the general 


welfare, espechally by ransoming prisoners landed 
at Leglorn. 


The members were also charitable to- 
sin foreign couu- 
tries. r altax for the bene- 
fit of the Polish Jews; and more recent)y they were 
among the first to join tlıe Alliance Isradtite Univer- 
selle. At various periods the Jewish community of 


Leshorn numbered 10.000 persons; as late us 1818 it | 


As (he commeı 


was estinuled to vumber 7,000, 
of the city dechned, many emigrated; and to-day 
(1904) there are ubout 3,000 Jews in the city. The 
community, formerly 50 wealthy, has become ver 
inpoverished 

Among {he many philanthropie foundations the 
schools, which were once widely fanied, are espe- 
eialty noteworthy. Besides the chnpels, of whieh 
there are a number iu addition to the large syna 
gogue (two being numed after the rabbis Ergas 
and Azul), the following justitutions may be men- 
tioned; (1) Beneficenza Iswelitica, organized in 1683 
by the levying ol a special fax and intended for the 
relief of the communat poor as well as for the ran- 
soming of prisoners. Subsequentiy its operations 
were Innited to giving pecuniary relief to the indi- 
gent. It has been enriched by many legacies. TI 
trustees are ab the same time trustees ol the com- 
mul schools, Pie Seuole Isrueliiche di Livoruo, 
which, riehly endowerl, were the pride of the com 
muuity, and exeited the adıniration of edneutors and 


travelers. Ascarly astlie beginning of 
Founda- tie nineteeuth century there were two 
tions. Jewish schools, an elementury school 


with threo grades and a higher schon! 
with six grades, baviug at that time together a Sund 
08 86,000 tlorins. The schools subsequentiy received 
dequests from the Franchetti fumily. At present 
wey include a kindergarten (“nsili Infantili”), an 
elementary school for boys aud girls, a drawing- 
school for boys learning a trade, and a trade-school 
for girls. Instruction is given botlı in secular and 
in religious subjeets. Connected with these schools 
isa rabbinicnl seminary (* istitute rabbinico ”). which 
gives instruction in advanced Hebrew, rabbinical 
seience, and theology. in addition ta the 
lege course. Ineluderl In the beqnests made to these 
schools, which are among the wealthiest Jewish 
educntioval institutions in existenee, are a large 
legaoy by Samnele det Mare (1935) and a found: 
ie works. 


tion for distributing prizes for seien 
(2) Spedule Israelitico. fonnded in 1826 by Solomon 
Abudarham, and enriched hy many bequests from 
his relatives and from the Franehetti family (build- 


ing opened in 1968). (3) Moar Abctulot (“maritare 
donzelle”), foundel in 1644 by prominent Spanish 
families for providing brides with dowries, and 
afording reliet to impoverished members. The 


lar col- i 


membership aud goverument of this insutution are 


hereditary; and, being in {he nature of a Lamily 
foundasiou, it has preserverl the genealogies of allils 
members. (4) Mulbise Harumiın, Vestire Pover, in- 


stituted iu 1654, for clothing the poor, especially the 
teachers and pupils af the Jewish schools. (8) 
Opera Pia Franco, founded by Joseph Franco in 
1773 for the promotion of rabbinical studies, giving, 
dowries to poor brides, and the support of Jews 
fu Palestine. AI these foundations have been re- 
ceutly obliged to change thetr statutes and govem- 
ment in couformity with the Italian kaw for Ihe ad- 
mninistration of philanthropie institutions. 

Between 1650 and 1657 there wus ut Leghorn u 
Hebrew. pr s, and in 1703 another was 
established tere; these together have issued many 
prayer-books, especially for the East, in addition to 
many cabulistie worl 
Brsupanıruy: Antoleia Tsrachtica. h, 


it. Lu 


6, U, Depping, Die udn im, Mitteraiker no. 3 
Rignano, La Universitd Fsraclitica di Lirarno 6 Te Öpere 
Pic.da Ksa Amministrafe, ib. 1800; Vivoli, Annali di die 
varın, it For the schools: Allgemecne Vaterlandsche 
Lettei 3.24 204. Onfeningen, IS 

et seg.: Zunz. G. 91: comp. (nrr 

Hu. uss? Stelnschneiden, ZI) 
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LEHMANN, BEHREND. 
SACHLAR HA-LEST. 


Sce Benıans, Is- 


LEHMANN, EMIL: German jurist; bora at 
Dresden Feb. 2, 1829; died there Feb. 25, 1898; son 
of the merchant Bonnier Lehmann. He attended 


the Ismelitische Gemeindeschule and tho Kreuz- 
schule in Dresden, und then (1948) went to Leipsie 
and devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence 
1851. On bis return fo Dresden he applied 
self to jonrnalism, and was comestel vight yenrs 
with the “Süchsische Dorfzeitung.” With Bern- 
hard Beer, Zacharias Frankel, and Wolf Landau he 
engaged in (he struggle to secure a larger mensure 
ot legal rights for the Jews ol Germany. The leg- 
atiou of 1868 in Saxony, by which this aim was 
autained—at least so fur as that Kingdom was con- 
eomed—is to be eredited to his eflorts and those 
of his eollaborators. In 1863 he began the practise 
of his profession as an attomey, and Inter as royal 
notary. 

Lehmann took an active part in publieaflairs, and 
from 1865 to 1883, with but sbort jutervals, was a 
member of the eity couneit of Dresden, and most of 
the time its viee-president. He w member of tle 
Landtag of Saxony from 1873 10 1890, as an adherent 
of the Fortschrittspartei. When the anti-Semitie 
agitation, inaugurated by Stöcker, set iu tronghout 
Germany, hetooka eousiderable part in the pamphlet 
® warfare of the period. A 

For several decades Lehmann was president of 
the Jewish congregation in Dresden, an interesting 
history of which, coveriag the period of hisrecollee- 
tion, he wrote under the title “ Ein Halbjahrhundert 
in der Israelitischen Religiousgemeinde zu Dresden," 
Dresden, 1890. He-wrote also, under the title“ Der 
Poiische Resident Behrend Lehmann,” Dresden. 
1885, asketch of the founder of tlie congregation, his 
own ancestor. Among his other writings shonld be 
notel: “George Gottfried Gerrinus.” Hamburg, 
1871; “Zur Synode,” Breslan, 1871: * Höre Israel,” 
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3. 1871; “Lessing und Seine Bedeutung für die 
Juden,” Dresden, 1879; “Gabriel Riesser,” Leipsie, 
1881; and “Die Juden Jetzt und Einst: ZurLösung 
der Judeufrage,” Dresden, 1887. 

After his deuth his children and a number of his 
friends edlited and published a collection of his wri- 
tings under the title “Emil Lehmann, Gesammelte 
Schriften,” Berlin, 1899 
BIRLIORRAPILY ier, in Betteltieim, Bingrupleisches 

Jahrbuch, (8 Bu 

£3 M. © 


LEHMANN, JOSEPH: German journalist; 
born at Glogau Dec. 28, 1801; died at Berlin Feb. 
, 1873. At the age of fifteen he found his way to 
Berlin, and secured a position as oflice-boy in a 
banking-house. Hestudied assiduously, and strove 
{0 gain a footing in literatere through tw channel 
of jonrunlism, From 1827 to 1842 he occupied an ! 
editorial position on tlıe “ Preussische Staatszeitung.” 
Tu 1832 he establisheil (he © Magazin für die Litera- 
tur des In- und Anslandes.” publisheil as a supple- 
ment to the "Staatszeitung” until 1842, when it 
was issned as a separnte publication, which ocen- | 
pied a unique position as un intermediary between 
German Iiterature and that of non-German countries, 

Lehmann was for several decudes president of | 
the Gesellschaft der Freunde in Berlin, fonnded iu 
1702 by the Mendelssolmian group. Ho took an 
active part in the establishiment of the Hochschule 
für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, and contrib- 
ütecl materially to the poor students’ fund of the 
Jewish Theological Seninary ut Breskau. 
Brunsoanarmre At, Zeit. der Tud. ET p U 


| 
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LEHMANN, JOSEPH: French chief rau) | 
born at Belfort Nov. 1, 1843. He numbers amonghis 


ancuslors on his father’s side R. David Diespeck, the 
author ol" Pardes Dawid” (Sulzbach, 1786), and on 
his mother’s side sin Swabian rabbis. Edueated nt 
first by his futher, who was for fifty yeurs rabbi at 
Belfort, he completed his studies at the rabbinical 
seminary of Paris, and was ordained rabbi in Sept., 
1867, Two ycars later he sueceedel Zadoc Kalın 
as rabbi of the Temple of the Rue Notre Dame de 
Nazareth 

Lehmann was alınoner of the army of Paris dur- 
ing the Franeo-Prussiun war of 1870-71; almoner of 
the fourth army corps, 1874-90; professor of the 
Talmud at the Talmud Torah of Paris, 1874-90; 
and was appofnted director and professor of the 
Talmud in the seminary of that city in 1890. He 
wus president of Ihe Soeiöte des Eindes Jutves in 
1898, was eleeted oflicer of the Academy in 1886, 
and was made chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
1398, 

Tuehmanı’s works include: “Te Procds d’H6rode: 
Sumdus et Pollion,” Paris, 1892; “ Les Seetes Juives 
Mentionndes dans la Mischna de Beralkdhos et de 
Meguilla,” Paris, 1896; “Assistauce Publique et 
Priv&e dans l’Anlique Leyisiation Juive,” id. 1897; 
*“Quelques Dates Importantes de Ia Chrouologie du 


2% Temple A Propos d'une Page du Talınud, Aboda 
Zara 8b,” ib. 1898. 
* 


LEHMANN, LEONCE: French lawycı 
at Augsburg, Bavaria, Feb. 24, 1836; died in Paris | 


Dee. 27, 1892. Ile was cducated in the latter city, 
where he studied law, and in 1856 became private 


, secretary to Dr. Spitzer, Turkish mivister to Naples, 


holding this position until the fall of the Kingdom of 
Naples in 1860. There he translated the “ Tuenzio 
Mamiani ” under the title“ Un Nouveau Droit Euro- 
pden,” and on his return to France in 1861 received 
his doetorate in law, presenting the Ihesis “La Con- 
dition Givile des Etrangerseu France.” He war ad- 
mitted to the Paris bar, and subsequenily practiseıl 
law before the Court of Appeals. 

At the ontbrenk of tho Fruneo-Prussian war in 
1870, Lehmanu was appointed by Adolpho Urd- 
inicux, then ininister oT Justice, secretury-gonerul Of 
Uris department, but on the resignation of his chief 
he returned to the Court of Appeals, where he prac- 


ised successfully for over twenty years. He was 
sepeutedly elected a member of the governing board 


of the Society of Advocates, while his activity in 


‚ the interests of ‚Judaism was evineed by (he fact 


tınt he wasa member of the Central Consistory after 
1873, and of the committee on the Jewish Seminary 
and of the Ecole de Travail. In adklition he was for 
tweuty-four years ou: the cential committee of 
the Alliunce Isradlite Universelle, of wich he was 
at first treasurer aud later secretary. In 1869 Leh- 
mannand Nureisse Leven traveled in Russia to study 
means for. the alleviatiou of the sulferers by Ihe 
famine there. IIe was decorated with tie Turkish 
Order of tie Medjidie, and in 1880 was inade a 
v of the Legion of IIonor. 

m, Bultctin Allionce Tpraätte, 1602,80, 

7,p. 34; Zudve Kahn, Nourenik et Regrala 

E3 y. Ka. 

LEHMANN, MARCUS (MEYER): German 
rabbi; born Dee. 29, 1331, at Verden, Hanover; died 
at Mayence April 14,1800. After graduafing from 
the gyınnasium, he studied Hebrew at Halberstadt 
under Israel Hildesheimer. He then went to Berlin 
University, aud thence to Prague, to continue his 
theological and secular studies, He was graduated 
Pb.D. from the University of Halle. 

Tu 1853 the cangregation of Mayeuce, when build- 
ing itsnew temple, provided for the introduction of 
an organ. Those of the members who were opposed 
to this innovation seceded, and organized the Reli- 
gionsgesellschaft, which in 1354 extended to Leh- 
manı a call asrabbiaud preacher. He accepted tl.e 
position aud remained witl the cougregation until 
bis deatlı. 

Tn 1856 he dedicated a new synagogue, which the 
congregation owed mostiy to his eiforts (tlıis was 
replaced in 1879 by the present edilice), and he 
founded a religious school wlıich in 1859 was devel- 
oped into a Jewish school where both religious and 
secnlar branches were taught. 

"With the establisment ofthe “ Israclit,” Lehmann 
attained a high position as one of the leaders of the 
movement for tie maintenance of Orthodox Judaisa 
In 1860 Ludwig Philippson’s “AN 
gemeine Zeitung des Judenthums” was practically 
the only Jewish periodical exerting a profound in- 
Auence in extending the ideas of the Reform party. 
In May of that ycar tlıe “ Israelit " made its appear- 
auce, and from the outset it acquired a great repu- 
tation and wide eireulation. In the course of time 
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it absorbed the “ Jeschurun ” and assıımed the title 
of “Israelit und Jeschurun,” which paper, after the 
death of Lehmann, was continued under the edito- 
rial care of his son Oskar Lehmann, who for a 
number of years had been a member of its statt (sce 
Iswaeım, Den). 

"Lehmann was known as a prolific writer of short 
stories, most of tlien being First published iu his 
paper. "They afterward appeared colleetively as 
“Vergangenheit nnd Gegenwart,” 6 vols., Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1872-89, Lehmunu wrotealso two 
novels, “Rabbi Jossehuann von Rosheim,” 2 vols., 
&. 1879-80, aud “Al ” (based on Talmudic and 
classical sources). Of his other writings may be 
mentioned: * Die Orgel in der Synagoge,” Mayence, 


1862; "Die Abschaffung des Kol Nidre, und Herr 
Dr ab in Mainz,” Mayence, 1863; and “Der 'Tal- 
mud Jeruschalmi, Traktat Berakot. Text mitdem 


zum Eisten Male nach einer in Palistina Aufse- 
fundenen Handschrift Herausgegebenem Commen- 
tare des R. [. Syrelei,” @d. 1874. 

Another son, Jonas Lehmann (bam at Mayence 
Sept. 19, 1865; Ph.D. 1889), is a novelist und dra- 
matie author. Among his works may be mentioned 
“Thonms Belker” (1893), a drama, and “Der 
Gunstliug des Czaren” (1897), a novel. He is tie 
proprietor of the “Breslauer Zeitung.” 
BinLioGgraPuyY: Gedenkhlätter an Rabbiner Dr. Marcus 

Lehmann, Mayence, 590. 

E M. Co. 


LEHRANSTALT FÜR DIE WISSEN- 
SCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS: Tabbinical 
seminary at Berlin; founded in 1870 and openei 
iu 1372 asthie “ Hochschule für die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthnms,” which name, upon the order of the 
government, was changed in 1883 to the one it now 
bears. 

A movement for tlıe establishinent in Germany of 
a seminary for Jewish science was begun as early 
as 1885 by Abrabam Geiger, who never ceused ud- 
vocating the plan until the establishment of the 
“Hochschule.” Geiger found a supporter in Lud- 
wig Pbilippson, wlo sought to give the thought 
eurreney among the people. Gliefly owiug to 
Geiger’s influence, tlıe theological seminary at Bres- 
lan was established in 1854; but its conservat 
theological poliey was not approved by Geiger, 
The “ Hochsehule” was established upon the prine 
ple that tbe question of religion slwotid not be deei 
sive in the choice of teachers or in the admission of 


students. It was to be devoted purely to seientifte 
work. Nominally, it Js never been a solely theo- 
logieal school; as a matter of fact, however, tlıe 


iaus has been its chief taslı. 
rs the sums received 


tralving of theolog; 

For the first twen| 
(escluding stipendi 
343.24 ; the expenses (stipends exeluded) to- 
taled 841,750.89 mar 
portel by annual contributions from the members 
of a society established for that purpose und by gen- 
era} donations. Contributors aud donors elect the 
“cuntorium,” which eleets the teaching staff and 
controls the finances of tw Institution. The first 
chairman of the 
rus, who heit that office for tw 
uutilbisremoval to Meran. 


aly-Ihree years, 


'y couwributions) totaled 348,- | 


The * Lehranstalt” is sup- | 


utoriam ” was Prof. M. Laza- : 


The present chairman is | 


Dr. 8. Nenmann, who also was a member of the first, 
*curatorium.” The faculty at Ärst included David 
Cassel, Abraham Geiger, I. Lewy, and H. Steinthal; 


| it has since included P. F. Frankl, 8. Maybaum, M. 


Schreiner, E. Banetl, and I. Elbogen. Any one 
attending, or having altended, a German university 
and able to pass a simple examination may be ad- 
mitted as a regular student. The teachers admit 
special students at their discretion. During the 
Hrst twenty-fve years of the seminary’s existenee 
168 applicants were granted adnissign as regn- 
lar students and 140 as special stadeuts. Of the 
former, 55 were born within the Germmn empire, 1 
in the grand duchy of Luxemburg, 63 ia Austıii 
Hun, 27 in Russia, 3 in Rumanin, 2 in Eughuund, 
1 in Sweden, and 3 in American. The locations ot 
but 750fthe total number graduated were knowu in 
1897; of these, 5% were rabbis and preachers (16 in 
Germany, 25 in Austria-Hungary, 6 in Russia, 4 in 
Amerien, 1 in Rumania), 21 were teachers(11 in Ger 
many, 2 in Austria-Hungary, 4 iu Russia, 2 in Amer- 
ica, 2 ja Rumania, I in England), and 2 were in the 
service of Jewish congregations in Germany. OF 
the 140 special students, 12 were from the Protes- 
taut theological department of the university, 25 
{ron te luw department, % from tlıe meilical de- 
Partinent, and 62 from the philosophicnldepartmen 
Stipends amounting to 96,218.40 marks were given 
to nealy students during the Brst 25 years. The 
Hibrary now contains about 12,000 volumes, 

Geiger's * General Introduetion to tie Science of 
Judaism,” “ Introduerion to the Biblienl Writings,” 
aud “Leetures on Pirke Abot” were originally de- 
livered as lectures at the scminary. 

Reflecting the tendeuey of tlıe times, the “ Lehran- 
stalt” stands for a conservutive Judaisin; but its 
main objeet is the seientiße stunly of things Jewisl, 
freed as far as possible from the rancor of thco- 
logieal disputes and practical politics. 

Rıpuiograrmy; Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Fur 
denthuns: Rückhliek auf die Ersten Pilnfundzweanzig 


Jar (1872-571, Berlin, 180 
>. LM. 


LEHREN: Dutch fainily whose nume isderived 
eusteinfeid, a village in Württemberg. 
Akibe Lehren: Dutch banker and communal 
burn July 20, 1795; died in Amsterdam 
19, 1876; younger brother of Zebi Hirsch 
Leinen and Jacob Meir Lehren. He was “ president 
of the Pekidim and Amarealim of'tho Jewish con- 
gregations in (he Holy Land, dwelling in Amsteı- 
dam,” and in 1844 became fuvolved in the literary 
dispute of his brorher Hirsch concerning the admin- 
"rst iu * Der Orl- 


Both Alba and bis brotlier Meir possussei v 
rich and valuablo colleetions of Hebrew books, u 
sale eatalogne of which was arranged aud published 
by J. L. Joacbinsthal, Anisterdan, 1899 (comp. 
. Bibl.” 1899, p. 
a published a very poor erlition of Isaac ben 
Moses’ “Or Zarun‘,” parts i. and il., accordin 
ao Amsterdam manı 
schneider, “Zeit. für Hebr, Bibl.” viii. 1 ct hen), 


Tırtsongaray 
girt, 26, A) 
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Jacob Meir Lehren: Dutch banker and com- 
munal worker; born 1793; died in Amsterdam May. 
1861; younger brother of Zebi Hirsch Lehren. He 
was president of the Jewish eongregation of Am- 
sterdam for more {han thirty years, and of many 
Jewish educational and charitable institutions. 
Tiehren was also connested with the Halukkalı affair 
of his brother Hirsch (see Fürst in “Der Orient,” 
1843, p. 861. He devoted much interest to the 
education of Jewish rabbis and religious teachers. 
As regards the library left by Lim see Akiba 


.d. 1801, 0. 3443 Jkw. Exeve. 
5 Ri 2a BUOK-COLLECTORS. 

Zebi Hirsch (Hirschel) Lehren: Dutch mer- 
chunt and conununal worker; born 1784; died in 
Aunsterdam Nov., 1853. Lehren was prominent in 
the history of the-Halukkahı ie-the first half of the 
nineteentli century. Beginning with 1810, he, as a 
rich and influential merchant, was entrustel, to- 
gether witlı Abraheın Prinz uud Solomon Reuben, 
with the respousibility of forwarding to Palestine 
the contributions which were sent annually to Amn- 
sterdum. In 1822 he ruled that in futnre only one 
representative, instead of two, should be sent from 
Pulestine for both the Sephardieand the Aslıkenazic 
congregations, and that the money collecteil for tIıe 
Aalıkkah should be divided iu proportion to tlıe 
number of persous in the Palestinian congregations 
in question. When, in 1929, the young congrega- 
tion of the Ashkennzim ju Jerusalem had become 
involved in financial dieulties througb the build- 
“ing of a now synagogus and school, and was obliged 
to appcal for support to itscoreligionists in Europe, 
Lelıren, as president of tlıe Halukkal committee, 
prohibited in a very harshiy worded circular Lie 
transmission of any further eontributions to ‚Jeru- 
salem. On this account he was vehementy at- 
tacked, and suspieion was even cast on his in- 
tegrity In administering the funds. This pro- 
duced a bitter literary quarrel (see Fürst in “Der 
Orient,” 1843, pp. 861 ct seg., 3T7etseq. ; 1844, pp. Let 
sey.; *Sendschreiben an Unsere Glaubeusgenossen 
den 18ten Schebat, 5603”). In his defonse Lehren 
published “ Drei ‘Briefe aus Jerusalem zur Verthei- 
digung der Ehrlichkeit des Amsterdamer Com i 
Betrefi der Palistinaspenden ” with the Hebrew title 
“Kontres Emet me-Erez ” (parti., Amsterdam, 1943: 
part il, 2d, 1844), after he had already published 
the Hebrew article of Solomon Kohen, “ Emet me- 
Brez,” with tie German title “Sendschreiben oder 
Wahrheitausdem Heiligen Lunde” (i5. 1843; Fürst, 
“Bibl. Jud.” ii. 228). 

In 1840 the opptessed Jews of Damasens appcaled 
to Lehren foraid, as they did to many other influ- 
entinl Jews; and he bruvely took up their cause. 
Together with Aaron Prinz, Lehren sent a eircular 
letter to many rabbis, which in the antumn of 1844 
resulted in a protest, signed by seventy-eight Ortho- 
dox mbbis of Germany, Bohemia, Moravia. and 
Hungary, against the rabbinical conference of Bruns- 
wick (June 12-19, 1844; see “ Univ. Isr.” 1855, ii. 
12€ seg.). The letters of recognition for tlıfs serv- 
ice, sent to Lehren and Prinz by many rabbis, were 
puhlished under the title “Torat ha-Kena’or” (ib. 
1845). 


ha,Reformazion be-Y; 
Zeit. des Fud. 1865, n 

482, 517; Josts Amalen, 
est, Cat, Tnsentnal, 


BisLiosrapy: Bernfehl, 7 
rast, p. 199, Cracow, H 
1854, p. tz 
4. 210: 5,25, 
Bill. 
s 
LEHRERHEIM. See PERIoDIcALs. 


LEHRS, KARL LUDWIG (KAUFMANN): 
German philologist; bornat. Königsberg, East Prus- 
sia, Jan. 2, 1802; died there June 9, 1878: brother 
of the philologist F, Siegfried Lebrs (1806-42). 
editor of Didor’s edition of tie Greek epie poets. 
Karl was edueated at tlıe Königsberg gymnasiumand 
university (Ph.D. 1823); iu 1822, after entering the 
Protestaut Church, he passed the examination for 
teacher in the gyınnasium. He was suceossively 
appointerl to positions at Danzig, Marien werd: nd 
Königsberg (18%). In 1831 he established himself 
as privat-docent at Königsberg University, and in 
1885 was appointed assistant professor. Elected in 
1845 professor of ancieut Greek phitology, he re- 
stgued his positionas teacher at the gymnasium ; he 
held the chair. in Greek philology until his death. 
Among Lehrs’s mauy works ınay be mentioned: 
“De Aristarcht Stndiis Homericis,” Königsberg, 
1883 (34 cd., by Ludwich, Leipsic, 1882); “ Quws- 
tiones Epiew,” i. 1837; “Herodiani Seripta Tria 
Minora,” :d, 1848; “Populäre Aufsätze aus dem 
Alterthume,” id. 1856 (2d ed., 1875); “ Horatius Flac- 
cus,” 2b. 1869; “Die Pindarscholien,” id. 1873, 
Bıpmoanapttn. L; Aealänder, in Allg. Deutsche Blog, zril, 


152-108, Leipsi Ludwieh, Ausgewählte Briefe von 
‚und an Lobech und Lehre, Leipsic, 1% x 


5 F.T.H. 

LEIBZOLL or JUDENGELEIT: A special 
toll which the Jews had to pay in most of tlıe Eu- 
ropean states in tlıe Middle Ages and up 10 tbe be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. The origin of 
the Leibzoll may be traced to the political position 
‚of the Jews jn Germany, where they were considered 
erown property and, therefore, under the king’s 
proteetion. In his capacity as Roman emperor tie 
king olaimed the exchieive rights 0f the jurisdic- 
tion and taxation of the Jews, and was responsible 
for the proteetion of their Hvesand their property. 
Protection he granted them either by a guard or by 
safe-conduet; chiefly by the latter, for the Jews, 
being extensive travelers, wben they went on long 
business trips could not always be nccompanied 
by iunperial guards. The first instance of the graut- 
ing of one of these safe-conlucts occurred under 
Louis Je Debonnaire (814-840), and a specimen 
of it may be found among the documents preserved 
in the “Liber Formularum” of that period, Ac- 
cording to this document the king grants freedom 
of travel and exemption from all taxes to tlree Jews 
of Lyons “negue teloneun, negue paravereda aut 
mansionatienum, aut pulveraticum, aut cespitaticum, 
aut ripaticum, aut rotaticun, aut portatieum, aut 
herbatieum pradictis Hebreis exigere presumant” 
{De Rozieres, “ Recueil General des Formules Usit&es 
dans l’Empire des Frances,” i. 41-43, Paris, 1859- 
1871; Simson, “ Jahrbücher des Fränkischen Reiches 
Unter Ludwig dem Frommen,” i. 393-396, Leipsic, 
1374-76). For such a safe-conduct the Jews were 
required to pay a certain fee; but this, being under- 
stood, is not stated any where, as the payment cou- 
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staclten, issued between 904-906, 
in the same manmner—the Jews, 
eltants, shall not pay more tan the regukr toll 
(“justum theloneun”). The uw expre 


1884; Scherer, * Rechtsverhältnisse der Juden = 
110, Leipsie, 1901); the same js stated in die char- 
ter granted tothe Jews of Worms, 1090 (” Zeitschrift 


für die Gesch. der Juden iu Deutschland,” i. 139. | 


When the Fews passed under the jurisdietion of the 
territorial rulers, this prineiple was nckuowledgei. 
Frederick II. of Austria, in bis law on the Jews, 
issued 1244, decreeil that wilhin the Jimits of his 
state they shonld not pay more tn the legal rıte 
of toll—the same vıte that all othe 
eitizens Ind to pay (Scherer, Le. p. 
151) 
ting the tolls of Raffelstaetten, and as 
in the law of Frederick HL, only enstams duties for 
goods or slaves were mentioned: therefore a per- 


Rate 
of Toll. 


sonal tax was unknown. [ 


r & 
; own subjects. In Nurembers 
| nual valno of te toll for te Jası ten years during 


As in the stipnlations regul- ; 


As the Jews in increasing numbers passed wler 
territorial juriscdiction, Ihe exemption from perso 
tax. which was grantei then as Ton 
mainederown property, was no longerte 
each territorinl ruler eonsilered biniself entitled 1ı 
levy taxeson ull foreign Jewish suhjeets who passcıt 
trongh his territory. But these taxes continue 
as customs duties until, with (he growing hostility 
of the free eities, and will the frequent expulsion 
from vast territories which became the rule in the 
Kfteenth gentury, those rulers who had espellen the 
Jewsfrom their domains determined on te adoption 
of a poliey oE Keeping them away fram their bor 
ders. Interwationnl nelations, however, would not 


permit of the divregurd of a passport grante by u ; 


foreigu rüler to one of his subjects, so when Jews 
visited a territory In which no Jew was permiltel to 
settle they were subjecled 10 the payment of a toll. 
The adoption of this poliey was di 
lute necessity. Owing to ihe weakness of tlıe fü 
eral power of the German empire Jewsexpellel from 
a place cmutd easity settle in the vieinity, and on 
the strength of their passports do business in the 
place from which they had been expellel. So the 
xpelted from Nuremberg in 14989 settled in 
Fürth; those expelled from Nördlingen (1507) sei- 
Bed in Kleinenflingen; those wln comld not 
entrance into the eity of Tübeek 
Inge of Moisliı 1 places of 
easy wulki 
were denied 
nem by their 
gage in traıte in Ihe Jatt tleast during the 
day, and, therefore, since the local governments 
wished (0 enfores the decrees exelu- 


ots issue ta 
eaukl en- 


Develop- ling the Jews, they were ıliven to 
ment of adopt new measures (“R. E. J.” viii. 
Leibzoll. 212). Soon the Nnanchal utility of the 


Leibzoll was reangnized, and the terri- 
toria] rulers in the German empire fevied such u tull 
From all imveling Jews, whether foreiguers or (hei 


ateıl by absn- } 


the 


average un- 


Ih Leibzeil was levied (1797-1806) was 2,448 
Nlorias, or about 51,000 (Barbeck, * Gesch. der ‚Iu- 
den in Nürnberg und Fürth,” p. 106, Nurembı 


6 it was the purpose also to humiliate te 
shown, sometimes, in Ihe wordiug of the 
For exampie, un ordinauce of Philip V. of 
Spain (1703) üixes the toll for a wagon-loud of me 
chanı one head of eattle, orone Jew, when pa 
i the bridgesof Luxemburg, at foursolst“ R. 
08). Sometimes the hnmiliation i 
ich the tax was Jevied. In some places 
auireil to cast. dieg iu 
of the cmeifixion (Gri 
14); elsewhere, as in Freiberg, I 

were force to puy For a guand to follow 
them as long as they remuined within the eity. Bven 
after the Leibzoll had been oieially abolished, as in 
Austria by Emperor Joseph IT. in 1982, Jewsentering 
Vienog or staying there for some time were re: 
uired to pay a spechil tax which differed from 
Leibzolt only in name. The same ‚may be said nf 
Nuremberg, where Leibzoll was abolished thenrel- 
ically in 1800, but was levicd practically watil 1806 
under the name of * Passier- und Eintrittsgeld.” In 
Warsaw, where the French government had enmn- 
eipatel Ihe Jews, te Russinu government reintio- 
(ucei the Teibzolt under the name of * Tagzeitot.” 
requiring every Jew entering the eity to puy five 
silver groschen for the first day and three for every 
additional day he remainet (“ Allg. Zeit. des Ind.” 
1862, p. 12) 

Certaiv exemptions from Leibzoll were granten. 
Underthe Austrian uw 071244, corpses were exeinpt, 
Albrecht II gave free sufe-conduet to three Aus- 
trian Jews to bring“ etrogim” from Triest free of dniy 
in 1889 (Scheren, 2.c. p. 585). The Jews living within 
the territory of tle Bleetor of Mayence were ex- 
empted from Leibzoll when tliey were 
tmveling to attenel one of the Tertdar 
landtags, or meetings ol the distriet 
eongregations (sce Bamberger, * His- 
‚hte über die Juden der Stat Aschallen- 
19.26, Strasbung, 1900). As a mark of spechil 
ers were exenpt from 
nentof such tolls(see llaunene). Zater the 
an was extended to manufactun 
unufacturer of Bei 
exempted by the king (1731) beeause his busit 
rel him to travel Sreynenüly {" 

Ind.” 1902, p. 4 When Meyerbeor 
Vienna, the * Judenamt” receive urdler: 
Aim * not asaJew, butasa 
Native Jews were often exempted, for a fixed sn. 
from paying this toll, but'natundiy this: free them 
from it only within the confines of their own comm- 
try. Thusthe Jews of Saxony were exempt. from 
the Leibzoll by an order datcıl Aprib18, 1773 (Levy, 
“Geschichte der Juden in Sachsen,” p. 71, Berlin, 
1901). The Jews of Berlin compromised with the 
elector, in 1700, by paying .1,000 dyieuts anuuully: 
this sum (* Jüdische Presse,” Ang. 1902) ex- 
empted only tlose who were in ihe possession of a 
lawful charter (* Selmtzbrief ”\, which had replaced 


form in w 
aJew passiug a toll-gate was 


vemenbran 


Exemp- 
tions. 


fayor, eourt Jewsor mint 
the pay 
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the old safe-condnet (*Judengeleit ”), and who there- 
Fore were called * vergleitete Juden.” 
©. 


I 


sia abolished the Leibzoll in Berlin, and in July, 
1788, he abolished it iu other places. The abolition 
oE the toll was due largely to the exertions of David 
Friedländer. In 1791 the toll was abulished also by 
sbop of Sulzburg in his own dominions. 

Notwitbstanding the liberal spirit which these 
abolitiousshowed, the wajority of tie German states 
still clung to the tax, With the alveut of the 
x, sonne of them were eompelled to 
abolish te Leibzoll. Barlyin July, 1798, the Frech 
generul Cacatte informed ihe meinbers of the ov- 
16 at Nassau-Usingen that, at the order of 
ision commander Freitag, tlıe speciul tuxes 
of the Jews were to be abolished, us they were 
ropugnunt fo Justice and Aumanity. In conse 
quence of this order tlie Jewson the letl bank of tbe 
‚Rhine were relieved from the payment. of Leibzoll. 
Ab tho eonelusion of the peace of Lun@ville July 
21, 1801, the toll was reimposed. 

At the begivning of the uinetcenth century tie 
Jews of Germany found a courageous elmmpion in 
Wolf Breipeswach, who worked persistently for 

the abolition of this impost. Perceiv- 
Wolf Brei- ing that ample resourecs would be ro- 
denbach. quired to carry on his campaign, and 
not being personallyable to eommanc 
these, he inyokcd tlıe aid ofthe German and foreign 
Jews (1808), asking tim to subseribe 10 the fund 
mised forthis purpose. He institutell negetiatious 
with the minor German prinecs at the Diet of Ratis- 
bon, and, aided by Dahlberg, tlıe Imperial chancello: 
succeeded in obtainiug Iree passage for the Jews 
trousbout the Rhine provinees and Bavaria It 
was largely due to his efforts that the Leibzoli was 
abolished in Kurhessen, Hohenlohe, Neuwied, Wieıl- 
Runkel, Braunfels, Solms-Rödelhein, and also in 
Nassau (Sept., 1806). 
Jows from tlıese iinposts erented much antagonisnı; 
and among those opposed to it were suell men 
as Panlzow, Grattenaner, and Buchholz. In the 
nortliern Hanse towus the French garrisons com- 
pelled the burghers to relieve the Jews from the 
payment of the Libzoll, aud, notwithistanding much 
opposition, secured the privilege for the Jews of 
Hamburg, Lübeck, and Breinen, The Leibzoll was 
abolisted in Bruuswick-Tüneburg April 23, 1828, 
tinough the efforts of Israel Jucobsohn, court agent 
to the Duke of Brunswick. Altuongh tlıe tax hud 
been almost universally abolished, its collection still 
eomtinued from the Jews visiting Vienna in thereigo 
of Franeis 1. of Austria, Of the German states, 
Saxony was the Inst to abolish $ 

Up tn 1862 he Polish Jews visiting Russin were 
treated as foreigners, and as si were not ad- 
mitte into the interiorof the empire. On theother 
band, Uhe Russian Jewshad great diliculty in enter- 
ing Poland, and those wlio went there for business 

were obliged to “ Geleitzoll.” 
In Russia. In 1926 the representatives of the 
Jewish community of Kovno pei 
tionen the government for the abelition of the ta: 


In Deceniber, 1787, Freilerick William II. of Prus- | 


The emaneipation of the | 


which amounted then to fifteen Polish florius. By; 


; measure fo be in 


order of Emperor Nicholas I. this upplication was 
referred (0 the grand «duke Constantine Pavlovich, 
then viceroy of Poluud, who state tlıat he consid- 
ered ihe abolition of the tax inexpedient, but pro- 
posed decreasing its amountanıl regulating it aecord- 
ing to uge, sex, and husiness vecupation. He deemed 
it advisable to introduce a similar tax in Russia, and 
suggested thnt each Polish Jew entering Russia, and 
ench Russian Jew entering Poland, should be sup- 
plied wirh a pass descriptive of Ing place of its issu- 
ance, the beurer's business, etc. The local police 
was to be charged with the inspection of tie passes. 
In eonseyuence of this report, Einperor Nicholas 
ordered the minister af fiuauce to communfeate 
with (he proper authorities, aud to draft tlie regu- 
lations for the introduction of the tax in ques- 
tion. After a prolonged correspondence with the 
Polish authorities the minister found the proposed 
peilient, not only because of the 
decrease in tlıe revenues which it would eifect, hut 
also because of possible eomplications and abuses 
in its enforcement. The * Geleitzoll” was, there- 


iger. Jüd. Zeit. vol, v.. pp. 120-8, 335-7: 
Jıme 12, 1088: „Ulla. Zeit. des Fu, 190, 
jeschichte der Juden, passim ; Derey Polny 
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LEICESTER: County town of Leicestersbire, 
Eugland. A Josce of Leicester is recorded in the 


Nottingham “ Douum ” of 1194 as living In Notting- 
havı; and Benediet of Leicester is mentioned in 1205 
(Jacobs, “Jewsof Angevin Eugland," p. 288). Part 
of the old Romau will at Leicester is still called the 
“Jewry Wall”; it is Sgured in Throsby’s * Leices- 
ter,” plutes 1 and 2, anda full description of it is 
‚given in tle “Jonrnnl of the Archwological Associa- 
tion, "iv. 309-192. It is difficult tosuggest for whnt 
reason tlıe wall receive its name. Leicester being. 
an appanage of the eurls of Leicester, Simon de 
Montfort took the opportunity to prevent any in- 
terference with his seigniorial rigchts on the part of 
the king by expelling the Jews from Leicester in 
1231 (©. Bemont, “ Sinion de Montfort,” p. 62, Paris, 
1884). 

In modern times (here has been a small Jewist 
congreation, which in 1898 had inerenseil sufliciently 
to build a synagogue in Hishtield street. This had 
been preceiled by a charity organization in 1888, and 
Bil Halim society in 1896. Sir Israel Hart 
‚as been four times mınyor of Leicester (1894-88, 
1593). 


BinLIOGRAPIY : Throsby. Lofersten, p. 232, Leicester, 


1. 
J 
LEIDESDORF, MAX: Austrian psyehlatvist; 
boru at Vienna June 27, ISIS; died there Oct. 9, 
1889; educated at the university of his native eity 
(M.D. 1845). After studying for several years in 
tie prineipal isane asylunıs of Italy, Germany, 
Bngland, and France, be established himself as 
privat-docontat Vienna University (1850) and, later, 
held the following appeiutments: assistant professor 
6% psychiatry (1864); chief physichn of the iusaue 
departiment hf tlıe general hospital (“ Allgemeines- 
“ 1872): and chief of tIıe “ Landesirren- 


Leidesdorft 
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anstalt” (1375). Ie resigued these positions in 
1888. 

Keidesdorf was one of the leading psyehiatrists of 
his time. In 1970 he was called to Constautinople 
to examıiue tlıe mental condition of the dethroued 
sultan Murad; and iu 1898 be was asked by the 
erown of Austria to give an opinion as to the sanity 
of Louis IT. of Bavaria. He was the author of: “Bei 
trüge zur Diagnostik uud Behandlung der Primären 
Formen des Ir " Krefeld, 1835; “Das Römer- 
bad Tülter in Steiermark,” Vienna, 1857: * Compen- 
Aerzte und Studirende,” 
“Pathologie und Therapie der Psychischen 
Krankheiten,” Erlangen, 1800 (2d ed. 1883, and traus- 
inted into Kalian 1903): * Erläuterungen zur Iıren- 
hausfrage Nierlerösterreichs,” Vieunn, 1909; “Psy- 
chintrische Studien aus der Klinik Leidesdorf,” id. 
1877; * Das Traumleben,” ib. 1880. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 


F.T.H 
LEIDESDORFF, WILLIAM: One of the 
earliest settlers in California; bom fat Szathmar, 
Hungary 2) abont 1802: died at San Fraueisco May 
18, 1843. He was the son of Mordeeai Leidesdorft: 


his cousin Yitl (Henrietta) married Akiba Eger, and ; 


their daughter married Moses Sofer (Schreiber). 
William Leidesdorff left his home when about fifteen 
yenıs of age, aud his family never heard fıbm him 
agalı. A tradition became eurreut ia the Eger aud 
Schreiber families that be had “ gone to America ” 
and “become a great man.” He went .to San Fran- 
eisco (Yerba Buena) in 1840; but bis history before 
his appearunce there is obseure. He passed as a 
native of Jamaica, of Danish extraction; on leaving 
tlıat island he went to New York, and subsequentiy 
to New Orleans, in wliich Jätter eity he held the 
office of “raptain of the port.” On arriving at 
Yerba Buena he began th& establishment of exten- 
sive commercial relations with “tlie States.” When 
the American flag was ralsed over San Francisco 
(July, 1946) he became vice-consul, He bore a higlı 
reputatiou for integrity and enterprise. He is said 
to have been “liberal, hospitable, cordial, eontiding 
even to nfault.” Leidesdorff became the wealthiest 
man in San Francisco. During the eight years of 
his resideuce there he organizeil the first American 
public school, served as alcalde, as a member of the 
Ayuntamiento, as one of the six aldermen, or town- 
couneilors, and as eity treasurer. On the day of 
his burial the town was in moumiug, the flags were 
at half-mast, business was suspended, and the 
schools were closed. His remains were interred in 
the Roman Catholic graveyard behind the church 
of the Mission Dolores. Leidesdorf street was 
uamed for him. 

Is is reasonably certain that William Leidesdorff 
of San Francisco and Wolf Leidestorfer of Szath- 
mar, Hungary, were ome person. But legally that 
fact has never been established. The California 
Pioneer died intestate, and the court appointed Cap- 
tain John L. Folsom temporary adıninistrator of his 
large estate. Folsom visited Jamaica and found 
some *relatives”—even a woman who claimed to 
be Leidesdorff’s mother—and purchased the elaims 
of all these people. But: they obtained no standing 
in court. The uncertain condition of tke probate 


Ivws, tagether with the faet diseovered that William 

Leidesdorfl, thougli he had held federal oflices, had 

never been a citizen of the United States, and Ihe 

additional fact that these Jamaie: 

The  “relatives” had sold titles to Captain 
Leidesdorff Folson which the eourts conld nat 
Estate. approve, crentell so much confusion 

y regaxling the estate that, in 1834, 

Governor Bigler, io a specitl message to the senate, 

recommended the escheut of the estate, then worth 

& million and a half, au suggested that procecdings 

be commenced for its recovery (“ Jonznal of the Sen- 

ate of California,” 1854). Another reason why the 
courts refuscd to admit the titie of the Jamuien rola- 
tives was that there were “other heirs, who had 
never conveyel away their rights in the estute” 

(Sweasy, “Early Days and Men. of California”). 

Tliese “other heirs” Jived in Europe, 

te Leidesdovff passed as a Christian and was 

in n Roman Catholic ehurchyard, he had 
never beon knowu to be idensifled with any church, 
Some of his intimates claimed to have known that he 
was of Jewish extraction. ITe is suid to have been 
a man of fine appearance, “swarthy” (Sweasy), 
and of an frascible temperament. He never spoke 
of his velatives; he never married; and, thouzh 
conlueting a great establishiment, he practically 
lived alone. The following facts appear in cou- 
nection with bis estate: (1) The elaiıns of his 
Jamaica “relatives” were thrown out of oourt, 
their evidence of relationship being summarily 
rejected. (2%) No Danish family of the name of 
Leidesdorf? ever appeared to claim the estate of 
William Leidesdorff of San Franeisco. (8) Since 
1854 tie descendants of the Leidesdorfers, and tie 
Eger aud Schreiber Samilies of Ilnngary, through 
logal tepresentatives, Iave continucd to contest the 
escheat of the estate, und have established their 
claims to the satisfaction of many eminent attor- 
uoys, though there is at Ihe present time (1904) not 
the remotest chance of"their recovering anything, 
the statute of Jhmitations covering and protecting 
every title obtained from John L. Folsom and others 
who acquired possession. 

MIBLIOGRAPRY: Califoruia, Repmts, 1851: Joumal of the 
Senate of California, 1851; Soule, Annatı of San, Pran- 
cisco; Aittell, Historyof California, vols. il. and iv.; Sweasy, 
Early Days and Men of Californig. 

a IV. 

LEIMDÖRFER, DAVID: Rabbi; bornat Hii- 
nik, Hungary, Sept. 17, 1851; educated at his nı- 
tive place and at Zsolna, Waitzen, Budapest, Pres- 
burg, and Vienna. He became a chaplaia in the 

Austro-Hungarian any ; from 1875 to 1888 he was 

rabbi at Nordhausen, Prussia, and since 1893 he has 

been rabbi at Hamburg, where he is also principal 
of tlıe school for religion and of the Jewish high 

school for girls. 5 
Of Leimdörfer’s works may be mentioned: * Kurz- 

gefasste Religionslehre der Israeliten,” Nordhausen, 

1876; “ Die Kürzeste Darstellung der Nächbiblischen 

Gesch. für die Israelitische Schuljugend,” ib. 1830 

(4th ed. 1896); “ DieChanuka Wunder,” Magdeburg, 

1838, and “Die Lebende Megilla,” Hamburg, 1838, 

both festival plays; “Der Hamburger Tempel,” ib. 

1899; “Das Heilige Schriftwerk Koheleth im Lichte 

der Gesch.” 3, 1892; “Die Messias Apokalypse,” 


‚doubtful, however, whether a ‚Jewish community 


‚of the eleetor Frederick, the Jews were expelled 
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Vienna, 1895; “Das Psalter Ego in den Ichpsal- 
men,” Hamburg, 1898: “Zur Kritik des Buches 
Esther,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1899; “Die Lösung 
des Koheleträtsels Durch Ibn Baruch,” Berlin. 1900; 
aud “Der Altbiblische Priestersegen,” Fraukfort, 
1900. 

s F.T.H. 

LEIPSIC: A city of Saxony. The first mentioe- 
of its Jewish community oecurs in the middle of the 
thirteeuth century in the “Or Zurua‘ ” of Isaac ben 
Moses of Vienna (p. 215b), who speaks of a syna- 
gogue and of a tax on the community. The oldest 
non-Jewish record of the existence of Jews in Leip- 
sie dates a century later. On Oct. 28, 1352, Mar- 
‚grave Irederick, “the Stern,” of Meissen gave the 
synagogue (*scolum Fndworum”) ia Leipsic as n 
ief to his marshal (* Urkundenbuch von Leipzig,” 
iii, No. 44). The Jews’ Street (“Iudenbure”), into 
whieh a special gute (* valva”) opened, is first men- 
tioned in the “ Leipziger Stadibuch ” in 1359. 

In Feb., 1349, Margrave Frederick, “the Earnest,” 
ordered the buming of the Jews in bis territories; 
and although there is no documentary evidence of 
theevent, the Jewsof Leipsic were without doubt ex- 
terminatel, their houses aud lands being confscated 
by the margrave. Flis succossor, tbe above-men- | 
tioned Frederick, “the Ste,” although not less 

harslıly inclined toward the Jews than 

In the Mid- his predecessor, aloweıl some of them 
dle Ages. in 1864 tosettic in Leipsieon payment 
of a large sum for protection. Itis 


was again organized there. In 1480, by command 


from Saxony, after having been robbed of their 
property, By a special pntent of freedom and pro- ! 
tection the rich Jewish money-lender Abraham of ! 
Leipsie, together with his family, was exempted 
from this order in return for the payınent of a large 
sum of money; he was also granted extensive priv- | 
ileges, In recognition of the faithful services which 
be had rendered the Duke of Sasony he was al- 
lowed among other things to have a symagogue | 
(*Judenschule”). Finally, however, even le and 
all his household fell victims to enyy and hatred. 
As the result of a suit brought uguinst him be was 
Punished in 1489 by the anvulment of the greater 
Part of the bonds which lie held, by a money fine | 
of 12,000 gulden, and by perpetual banishment 
from the country (*Urkundenbuch von Leipzig,” 
ii. 108 et. se.) 

From that time forward for neariy 300 years no 
Jews settled permunentiy ia Leipsie. Only after the 
middle of the ffteenth century numerous Jewsap- 
peared at fair-times, but the first statisties concerning 

thgir attendance at the fairs datefrom 

Atthe 16 From that year to 1748 there 

Fairs, were at the falrs on an average 750 
Jews; 1770-79, 1,052 Jews as against 

8,597 Christians; 1786-1839, 3,185 Jews to 13,005 
Christiaus/(R. Markgraf, “Der Einfluss der Juden 
auf die Leipziger Messen”; three lectures in the 
“ Leipziger Tageblatt,” March 27,28, 29, 1896). The 
‚Jews took a large share in the trade as regards both 
purchase and sales and the variety of tle purchases 
made for good legal tender. At the same time they 
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were exposeil to endless annofances, exacting regu- 
lations, aud burdensome restrietions, At the New- 
n 1645 an order of the city council of 
published forbiddiug Jews to haveopen 
shops and booths facing the street, and permittiing 
ılem to sell only in private roonis. This order re- 
sulted in au agitation on the part of the Jews which 
tasted nearly a centwy. "Ihe shopkeepers and mer- 
ehauts, and with ten tlie city couneil, repeatediy 
sidedagaiust the Jews; but the elector twice deeided 
in their favor (Det. 6, 1687, and March 1, 1689). In 
'04 the Jews were assigned quarters on the Brübl 
during the fair. In 1722, in addition to the quarrel 
iv regard to open shops, a dispute arose in Tegard to 
peddling. The couneil, at the instance of the mer- 
ehants and sbopkeepers, wished to ferbid this kind 
of trade also, but tlie eleetor at first permitted it. 
On Sept. 3, 1731, August, “the Strong, ” issued um 
order forbidding Jews to sell in shops open to the 
street or to peddle from house to house, Thisorder, 
however, does not appear to have been strictly car- 
ried out. 
lu 1718 Gerd Levi of Hamburg, on his appoint- 
ment as purveyor to the mint, had received permis- 
sion from the elector Frederick August to reside 
permanently in Leipsic, be being the fıst Jew to be 
soprivileged. This privilege was ex- 
Privileged tended to hisson Levi Gerd. In 1754 
Jews of the another privileged Jew, Baruch Aaron 
Eighteenth Levi of Dessau, was allowed to settle 
; Century. iu Leipsic (Freudential, “Aus der 
Heimat Mendelssohns,” pp. 122, 180). 
During the Seven Years’ war several Jewish traders 
uccessfully atternpted to settle permanently in 
Leipsie, Although the city council, tie estutes, 
the mercantile class, and especially the goldsmithe’ 
gild, opposed the settlement of Jews, and strove to 


' iinve all non-privileged Jews excluded, and al- 
! though the couneii refused all petitions from Jews 


praying to be allowed to settle in the city, never- 
theless from the end of tho Seven Years’ war on, 
some Jews rerisined settled in Leipsic beyond the 
limits of fair-time, probably by permission of the 
elector in return for services rendered or to be ren- 
dered, Thus, on Aug. 15, 1766, there were thirteen 
such settlers; on Sept. 9, twelve: and on Oct. 30, 


! eleven. After 1783 Jewish visitors to the fair con- 


tinued to settle permanently in Leipsie, and the 
conneil tried in vain to secure from the elector an 
order for their banishment. They lived in the inner 
city and in tlıe suburbs and had their places of busi- 
ness wherever they pleased. But as hute as 1895 
the Jewsliving in Leipsie, sixty-six in number, were 
still preeladed from engaging in any incorporated 
trade and eould engage only in petty eommerce. 
Deeisions of the two chambers of te Saxon Diet 
first brought about a change in favor of the Leipsie 
Jews, A law of May 18, 1837, permitted them to 
form themselves into a religious community, and as 
such to have a common house of prayer, A second 
law, of Aug. 16, 1838, defined {he eivil position of 


‚the Jews. Civil rights were granted to those who 


were already residents, with the exception, how- 
ever, of all municipal and political rights. Jews 
bo were not yet residents had to obtain permission 
ftom the ministry of tbe interior before settling. 
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The first foreign Jew to obtain the privilege of citi- 
zenship (Jan. 7, 1839) was the engraver Solomon 

Yeith of Dresden. 
hie Jews present in Leipsie at the fair had their 
rooms for prayer (“Indenschulen”), varying in 
number according to tlie attendanee, 


Prayer- Genemlly ench ane was ereeted by 
Rooms at the members of a certain conmu- 
the Fair. nityand named after the place from 


which the majority of them came. 

Thus in 1717, besides the Berlin “Julenschule,” 
there were those of Dessau, Halberstadt, Iumburg. 
and Prague. In the nineteentli century those of 
Breslau, Brody, Jassy, and Tiktin (Tikotzin) were 
added for the visitors at the fair. Sometimes, how- 
ever, asat the New-Year’s fair on Jan. 7, 1704, the 
Jews were prevented from holdiog divin ii 
“absolutely and with all seriousness, either in secret 
or openly in the city on.sts suburbs, 
The position of "rabhi'Ior the Fair” until the be- 
ginniag of the nineteeirth’contury was usnally filled 
by the rabbi or dayyan of-the neighboriug commu- 
nity of Dessau. vil:1815, also, tie bodies of Jews 
who died in Leipsie were tulen to Dessau for burlal 
(only exeeptionally to Halle). Ta that year the first 
Jewish cemetery was luid cut {n Leipsie. During 
the Michaelmas fair iu 1837 Zacharias Fraukel, “as 
chief rabbi of the Jewish communities in Dres- 
den und Leipsie,” issued a printed appeal to all 
Israelites in Germany to assist in building a syna- 
gogue in Leipsic. Tlie appeal proved ineifeetiv 
Ten years passed before the Jewish community of, 
Leipsie was organized, on the basis of'a stutute 
which was approved by the govern- 

Community ment and wbich.was revised in 1854. 
Organized. Ou Sept. 8; 1897, Adolf Jenısex was 
installed as: preacher and religious 

teacher. Preaching in German was introduced in 
Leipsice at a comparatively early date; first in tlıe so- 
called Dessau synagogue, then in tlıe German Jew- 
ish temple Bet Yaakob. As early as 1818 Joseph 
Wolf, preacher in Dessau, preuched in Leipsie dur- 
iug fair-time; L. Zunz preached tlıere in 1820; 
I. N. Manvlieimer in 1321; Immanuel Wolf in 1822; 
anıl I. L. Auerbach was prencher until 1845. Preach- 
ing in German was introdneed into Leipsie by the 
members of the Namburg congregution iu 1820; und 
it was due to the popularity of tıe German sermons 
delivered by fainous preachers to tie throngs wlıich 
gatherel in Leipsi ü parts that te 
practise was Introducerl also intn Berlin, Königsberir 


munities (Kayserling, ° Bibliothek Jüdischer Kau- 
zelredner,”i. 4 et «09.). Jelinek preached at first 
yate synagogue for visitors to 
In 1949 ih 
into the hands of tlıe comin: On Sept. 10, 
1855, a new synagogue wus dediented; and in 1864.a 
now cemetery was opened. 

Jellinek, who was eulled to Vienna at tie elose of 
1857, wassueceeded )y Abraham Meyer Goldschmidt 
(1858-89: from 1887 assisteil by Abrahaın 
Since 1888 Nathan Porges has been off 
vabbiand preacher in Leipsic. Simon Hi 
at an advanced age on Marelı 6, 1908), author of 
commentaries on the * Tanya” (Warsaw, 1879) and 


i 


&in Hebrew) ou the Mahzor Vitry (Ba 
from about the ycar 1875 hadeharge of matters per- 
taining 10 the ritua] slauglter of animals. From 
May 29 to July 2, 1869, thescssions of the first Jew- 
ish synod and of the first German Jewish * Gemein- 
detag” were heil in Leipsic. The * Gemeindetag ® 
developed into the “ Gemeindebund” in 1877, which, 
existence threatened by an order of the 
istry of the interior, of Dec. 16, 1831, 
its seutfrom Leipsic to Berlin. In 1901 the 
Toralı, wilb Dr. Ephraim uch as 
director, ‚was [ounded; and in he following year 
another: e Orthodox society, tie Addi Je- 
schurün,was established with Dr. A. N. Nabel at 
its hend. 

community of Leipsie, of whieh, according 
w, every Jew living in the profeeture of 
Leipsie is a member, and which is in a state of con- 
tinual growtl, numbered at tlie last census (1900) 
6,314 souls, a fittle more than half ofthe total numı- 
ber of Jews iu tle Kingdom of Saxouy (12,419). 
The capital of allthe beuevolent iustitutions within 
the Jewish community amounts 10 about. 1,000,000 
marks, of wlricl 700,000 marks is controlled by tlıe 
direstorial hoard of the community. 
—-Typography : Theörst book printed with IIe- 
brew type at Leipsic was a Latin work, te “ Ele- 
mentale Hebraicum,” of Novenianus, a pupil of Pel- 
licanıs and lecwurer in Ilebrew ; ft appearcıl in 1020. 
‚The first Iebrew work printed there, however, was 
an edition of the Psalms published by Melchior 
Lotther in 1592, and prepared for the press by An- 
thonius Margarita, wlo had come to tlie city two 
years before as lecturer in Hebrew. There hasnever 
been a Jewish printing-press in Leipsic, but in Ile 
last quarter of the Seventeenth century several Ho- 
rew books were published there (hrough the eflorts 
of F, A. Christiani, aconvert. The edition of the com- 
mentary of Abravane} om te Inter prophets which 
appcared in 1685 is especially naticeable for its beau- 
tful print. "The munerons Nehrew works publisheil 
in Leipsie since Lie middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have all been printed by non-Jewish Arm, 


in, 1884-93), 


LEIPZIGER, HENRY MARCUS: American 
edncator; bom at Manchester, England, Dec. 29, 
1858; emigrated to New York in 1865; educated at 
the College of Ihe City of New York {M.A. 1973) 
and at Columbia College (LL.B. 1875; Ph.D. 1878). 
Leipziger was n. teacher in the New York public 
schools (1873-51), becoming assistantsuperintendent 


e Board of din ud, in 1896, super- 
visor of leeiures in New Vork city. Ho was chair- 
man of the library committee of the Agnilar Fr 
Library (1889-1903), president of the New York 
Library Club (1900-2), and a member of Ihe eircula- 
tion committee of the New York Public Library 
(1908). 

Leipziger has taken an active interest ih extending 
the system of manual and industrial training in 
Public schools, and has called special attention to 
{he necessity for Jews to cngage in mechanical oc- 
eupations. He was the direetor and organizer of 
the Hebrew Technicat Institute in New York (1884- 
1891). president of the Manual Training Department 
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of she National Elncational Association (1889), a 


Union College (1898-1902), and, since 1899, has been 
presiclens of the Jadieans. Leipziger is the author 
8" The New Rdncation,” New York, 1838, and of 
a large uumber of articles on educational aud ethical 


subjeets 
Pinnionnarny: Who's WIn in America, 103-5: The New 
York Time hplement, Jan. 1, 1° 
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LEIRIA: Otty of Portugal. In 1878 is Jews 
eomplained to the king that they were attacked und 
ated by the Christian inhabi all 
„Holy Week. A Iebrew printingspress wus 
ished here In the house of Samınel d’Ortas, who 
with his son Abraham issued ou July 25 
149%, at the expense of a certain Solomon, au cd 
tion of Psoverbs, with Targum and commenta 
Two years later he pı intel the Earlier Prophets 
wit tke commentaries of Kimbi and Levi ben Ger- 
slıon. In 1495 the same press issucd an eulition oT 
Jacob b. Asher’s “Tur Oral Hayyim.” Atfonso 
Ort, who was a printer at Valencia in 1490, was 
probably Samuel’s son. Leiris, which became later 
te vendezvous for many'Maranos, was the native 
place of the poet Manuel (le-Leaö (Leon). 
Rungagarihr; Kuyserling, Opsel dor Juden In Portugal 

m ‚ruhen, Eiiong, sostion mare, 23 


Bil. ix. 80: idenn. Cid. Bor. co 
Freiuaun, Ucher Helm, Inkunabeln, p. 


u M.K. 


LEITMERITZ, BENJAMIN WOLF: Ger- 
man glossarist and theologian; son of Isaac Levi; 
live at tho berinning of Ihe seventeenth century 
Tu his“ Anmzot Tehorot,” published by hisson Sanl, 
he deines and iuterprets in alphnbetical order Ihe 
dient words of the Zohan. His “ Yesode Torat 
Mosheh,” an exhaustive dissertation on the dogmat- 
ion! and ethical prineiples of Judaism, exists only in 
minuseript. 

Binnionnapııy: Michnel, Or ha-Kayıpln, No. 381. 

m nn PR 

LEITNER, GOTTLIEB WILLIAM: Pro- 
fessor of Arbie; born at Budapest in 1841; died at 
Bonu March 22, 1899. Fe was educated at Con- 
stantinople and at Ring’s College, London. Show- 
ing an aptitude for langnages, he was appointed at 
riy age interpreter to the British comnıissariat 
ag the Crimean war, with the rank of colonel. 


Me became lecturer in Ambic, Turkish, and Modern 
Graue at Kinn’« College in 1930. and two veare later 
was appoiuted professor of Arabic aud Mobam- 


medan kw; heorganizeil the Oriental section of Ihe 
coliege, Later he accepted Ihe post of prineipal of 
the Lahore Government College, and became the 
fıst vogistrne of the Punjab University, which he 
established. ‘Leitner foundeil several literary societies 
and free public Nbraries, and published joumals in 
Hindi. Arabic, and English. In 1866 he undertook 
for tie Punjab governnient an expedition to the al- 
most nuknown rogion Iying between Kasknir and 
Afghanistan. 

Leitner wrote a number of works on Indian sub- 
jeets. He bonght u eollege at Woking, where he 
provided religious conveniences for Indian students 
who cameto England for education. He edited the 


| * Asiatie Quarterly Review ” and took un wnergetic 
meniber of ıhe board of governors of the Hebrew } part. iu Oriental eungresses. After the congress held 


in Sweden there was asplitin Ihe camp of the Oricn- 
talists. Leitner eonductel Ihe campaign of his own 
party with the greatest vigorand perseverance, and 
succeeded in convening a congress ut London im 
1891. 


Binrioggapmıy: Je, Chron. March 1,1890; The Times (Lon- 
don}, March 28, 1800. 
d. GL 


LEIBOWICZ. See Frank, Jacon. 
LEKAH DODI ("113 735 = “Come, my friend ” 
[to meet the I e}): The initial words of the vehrain 
of a hymn for the service of inauguration of the Sal- 
bath, written about the middle of the sixteenth cun- 


} tury by Solomon Ia-Levi Aukasız, who signed eight 


of its mine verses with his acrostie. The author 
draws much of bis phraseology from Tsuiah’s proph- 
coy of Israel’s restoration, Aud sis of his verses 
are full of the thoughts tö.Wwhich his vision of Is- 
mel as the bride on the ‚great Sabbath of Messianic 
deliveranco gives rise. It.is practically the latest of 
the Hebrew poems regularly accepted into tlıe lit- 
urgy, both fin thesouthern use, which the author fol- 


" lowed, and in;tlie more distant norihern rite. 


! song. Setti 


Its inıportunce in the esteem of Jewish worshipers 
bas led every cantor and choir-direetor to seck to de- 
vote, his sweetest strains to the Sabbath welcome- 
xs of *Lekah Dodi,” usually of great 
expressiveness and not infrequently of much ten- 
derness an beauty, are accordingly to be found in 
every published compilatien of synagogal melodies. 
Ameng the Sephaulie congregations, however, Une 

hynın is üniversally chanted to an an- 


Ancient cient Mookish melody of great. inter- 
Moorish est, wh' known to be much older 
Melody. than the 'textiof “ Lekalı Dorli ” itself. 


This is clear not only from internal 
evidence, but also from the rubric in old prayer- 
books directing the hymn “ to besung to tlie melody 
of ‘Shubi Nafslıi li-Menuhayeki,’” a composition of 
Judab ha-Levi. who died nearly five centuries be- 
fore Alkabiz. In tlis rendering, carried to Pales- 
tine by Spanish vefugees before the days of Alkabiz, 
the hyma is chanted congregationaily,the refrain 
being ewmployed as an introduction only. But in 
Ashkenazic synagogues the verses are ordinarily 
chanted at elaborate length by the hazzan, aud the 


! refrahı is properly used asa congregutional response. 


Atce periods of the year many northern eon- 
Sregetlone dlesardl Iatarcnnınaaitiane in atıwe 
Simpie older melodies singularly reminiscent of the 


folk-song of northern Europe in te 


Old Ger- century suceeeding that in which the 
man and verses were written. The better kuown 

Polish uf these is an air, reserved for the 
Melodies. ‘Oxer weeks between Passover and 


Peutecost, which us becu varionsıy 
deseribed, because of certain of its phrases, as an 
adaptation cf te Jamons political song “ Lilliburle- 
ro” audof thecavatina in the beginning of Mozart's 
“NKozze di Figaro.” But resemblances to German 
folk-song of the end of the seventeenth century nıny 
be found geverally thronghout the melady. 

Less widely utilized in the present day is the spe- 
cial air traditional for (he “Turee Weeks” preceding 


Lekah Dodi 
Lemans 
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the Fast of Ab, although this is ehameterized by 
much tender charm abseut from the melody of Eur } 
Ziyyox, which more often takes its place. But 
Was once vory generally sung in the northern coı 
gregations of Europ iant was chosen 
Boneıletto Marcello for hisrendition of Psal 

A or Parafıasi Sopra 
Ni Salni ” (Venice, 1724), where it is quoted usan air 
of the German Jews. Birnbauın (“Der Jüdische 
Kantor,” 1888, p. 349) has diseoverel the source of 
his melody in a Polish folk-song, * Wezin ju Kon- 
insz, Wezm,” given in Oskar Kolbe’s “ Piesui Ludu | 


LEKAH DOD!I- (Melody 


1. MoDErx Vexsion. 
Andantino. 


! Polskiego” (Warsaw, 


1857). Au old melody, of 
similarly obvious Tolk-song origin, was favored in 
the London Jewry a century ugo, aml was sung fu 
two slightiy divergent forms ju the old city ayun- 
gogues. Both of these forus are given by 
Natlıan in hissetting of Byron’s “ Hebrew Melodi 
(London, 1815), where tlicy constitute the air selected 
for "She Walke in Beauty,” the first verses in the 
series. But the melody, wlich has noting Jewish 
about it, was scarcely wortli preserving; and it has 
sines fallen quite out of use in Englisch congregu- 
tions anıl apparentiy eisewhere as well. 


Before the Fast of Ab) 


Boro, Leo - kah 


Kal - ia,  pe- ne 


2. Maroeıio’s Version, 1724. 
Quasi Lento. 
= 


Sbab - bät.... 


me - ab - be- lab. 


LEKAH DODI (Moorish Chant 


Allgretio moderato. 


8 


1. Sha - mor 
2. Lik - rot 


weza - 
Shab - 
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be - dib - bur 
le - kuwe- ne - 


El - hame yu 
ha-be-ra - - kahjete. 


hadı..... le- chem u-le-tif - - 'e-ret, we -Hite.... bil - Ball... 


LEKAH DODI (Melody for ‘Omer Weeks) 


„9 Andonsien 


How love - y is 


. 
of  Hest, ich source 


wel - come quest; "Twus first im Maought, if last  en- presd, ‘Or - dained 
mf 
| # E Ze 
= = = 
aught wug Forma be - side. Nerrams, Then come, my 


joy - ons Sab - bath - tide, 


then recently founded. In 1828 he was appointed 
! teacher of mathematies in the Latin school at Amn- 
sterdaw. Tu 1808 he published “ Imra-Zerufal, ” on 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew Innguage, and 
some years later a Hebrew grammar, “ Rudimenta” 
(1320). In collaboration with Milder ho published 
ea, p. 107, London, a dictionary, “ Hebreeusch - Nederduitsch Hand« 
a F.L.C. | woordenboek” (1829-81). 


LEL SHIMMURIM. See PıssovER. To defend the Jews against tlıc accusations of 


the novel “Levi and Sara,” then much in vogue, he 
LELIO DE LA TORRE. See Torke, LeLio | wrote “De Geest der Talmudische Heer.” Tesides, 
DELA. 


he wrote: a biography of Maimonides, 1815; * Proeve 
LEMANS, MOSES: Dutch education 


van Talmudische Wiskunde,” 1816; * Geschiedenis 
at Naarden Nov, 5, 178 ‚lied at Anisterdam Oct. | der Sterrenkunde,” 1919; “Handle! g tot het 
17, 1832. Tle was 


Auentel by his father and (im | Teekenen van Land-, Zee-, en Hemelkaarten,” 2 
mathematies) by Littwack. TTe becamı 
religion, and in 1818 chief of the rei; 


ı born 


teacher of | vols., 1926. 
jous school, | Lemuns’ chief services to Jndaisin, however, eon- 
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f 
sisied in his eforis, by translariug the prayer-books 
(1522), io propagate among his coreligionists a 
Imowlelge ol the Dutch language. 

Lemans was a member of several matbematical 
societies: and many of his papers were published 
in Ihe works of the'society Tot Nut en Beschaving. 

Deiwville wrote an elegy on Lemans (*Elon Muz- 
zab,” p. 10) 


PuntfäohApnv:, Muann, in Jaarbachen. 15. }. 207 por- 
wraity; Teisju Lei 


156, in Alyemcene Konsten-Letterboie, 
TRRAR, N 


5 ö EB. St. 


LEMBERG (Polish, Lwow): Capital of Gali- 
eia, Austria; 180 miles east ol Cracow and 60 miles 
from the Russiuu frontier. Its population in 1969 
was 87.109, of whom 26,094 were Jews; in 1890 it 
was 127.48, including 36,130 Jews; in 1900 there 
were 44,801 Jews iu a toll population of 150,018. 

The history of the Jews ol Lömbery dates from 
its foundation in the middle of tie thirteenth ce: 
türy, The Jews were unong the fıst settlers, with 
Ruthenlans, Armenians, ‚Tatars, anıl “Saracens”; 
they even preceded ihe German and Polish inmigra- 
tim. These *Saracens” were Kuruites. a renwant 
ot the Byzädtine Chazars, who migrated from Asiu 
Minor to Ruthenin and Lemberg. The eily's ree 
ords of 1856 distiuguisheil the Karaites as “Sura- 
cens” and other Jews.as “.Indiei” (comp. Sokolow, 

“Sin'at Ohm,” p. 82, Warsaw, 1882) 

German Jews expelled from their 
;,futherlan settled in Lemberg after 
‚dy Casimir the Great (1340), who gave 
'qual rights, with the Christiaus. The 

bis under 


Karaites. 


its capın 
the Jews. 
Tews ot Lemberg eujoyeil the same 
Casimir's sudeessor, Ludwig of Anjan 
Originally, the Jewish quarter was located within 
ihe city walls, on the southwest side. The Jews 
Umt eame later took np their abarle outside the walls, 
in the environs, Fora long time the congrogution 
in the eity had its own rabbinzte, independently of 
that of the Jews outside: but about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century-Ihey were united under 
chief rabbi, with a special, bet din for eneh con- 
gregation. £) Se 
Under Casimir IV. (1447-91) the Jews of Lemberg 
obtained certain privileges on payment of au exor- 
bitant tx to (he king. A general eonflagration 
which visite Lemberg on Aug. ö, 14M, destioyed 
most of the Jewish dwelliugs. The Jews were per- 
anirted to vebiziif Gh, easy terms and, as an indnce- 
ment to stay, eßgrelensed From part of (heiv tuxes. 
Under Sigis , ihe Jewsof Lemberg engagel 
in many eommiedgit enterprises, but tlie German 
merchants, feafiag Jewish competition, judueel the 
Polislı noblemen to check the Jewish 
Taxes and cexpausion of irle. In 15 


Business istrate of Lemberg 
Restrie- trutes of the neighboring eities hu a 
tions.  petition to the king to alıroyale alt i 


commercinl privileges enjoyeil hy the 
Jews. Ina letter from the magistrate of Lemberg 
ta that of Posen the Jews arereferrel toas "iufidels 
and dungerans competitons of Christian merchants.” 
The Cracow diet was inıluced to propase such miens- | 
ures “to save the Churel from ruiı The kit 
however, refused to sanetion them. In bis voto he 


maintainerl that ihe ‚Jewish commercial activity was 
essential to the weifnre of the community at large, 
It was shown that out of a Lotal of 3,700 merchanıs 
in Lemberg only 500 were Christians: tat the Jews 
lived ecouomically and were saristed wich small 
gaius, while the Christians were spendthrifts and 
extorted profits from purchasers. Furtlier- 
more, the Jews promotel a large export Lrade will 
Wallachia and Asia Minor, which exeeeded the im- 
ports and thereby drew money into te country. 
Jewish business privileges then extended only to Ihe 
sale of wax, lentber, and cattie, Tlie sale ot cloth 
‚was not perinitteil then, excopt ab regular fuirs, 


"Yet the Jewish merchant was indispensuble to \he 


iohabitants of- Lemberg; even after the ihe in 1397 
it was necessary to pronise the Jews twenty years 
immunity from taxesand tocxtend their cattle-leul- 
ing privileges from 500 to 2,500 head por aunıım to 
each dexler as au inducement to them to stuy in 
Lemberg. D 

Moses Niensiee was made a eitizen in retum for 
his conveyiug a piece of ground to the eity auihori- 
ties for tlıe erection of a public bailling. Oertuin 
privilegesund restrietions of trade passed by the diet 
iu 1581 were renewed in 1593 (see Caro, “ Gesch, «ler 
Juden in Lemberg,” p. 87). 

While the Jews in Lemberg suffered vestrietions 
in business, they were not. subjectel to religious 
perseeutions. Tudeed, tlıe Rutheniaus sulferel just 

as severely [ron tele restrietiong. It 

Protection is to the eredit of te magristrnie of 
of the Mag- Lemberg that he proteoted the Tows 
istrecy. agaiust the force sent by Pope Pius 
IL, in 1488, under one Szezesny, to 

aid Hungary in her struggle against tie Turks, 
8zezesuy's soldiers would have sinin the Jews, but 
the magistrate of Lemberg sub the gutes against 
them until te Jews.bad seenrel themselves by the 
paymentof arınsom. The persccntion of the Jews 
in Lemberg did not commence hefnse Sapt. 1. 1392, 
when the archbishop, Solikowski, invited the Jes- 
vits to build a church in Lemberg; the date of tut 
event is marked in black letters in the Jewish unlen- 
dar. Itwas the beginning of the auti-Jewishmov. 
ment jun Lemberg, and blood acousutions aud desul- 
tory attackssoon culminated in munderand phundeı 
Jesuit maclinntions in 1608 resulteil in te confisen 
tion of the Jewish synagozus and grounds for a 
Tesuit church and school, on the pretext that the 
Jewish title to the property was invali. The Tews 
protested, but the conrts deeiderl against tem, and 
they were compelled to deliver the koys of the ayn- 
gogue to the Jesuits. Fortunately for the Jews, 
their opponents were divided; Rabbi Kulman of 
Worms anıl his wife, Rosa (“the golden Rose”), ap- 
praled to Archbishop Zamoyski, and fHnally suc- 
ceedled iu reelaiming the property, after a lapse of 
four and a half years, by paying a ransoın of 4,000 
guilders. On Prim, 1609, te synugogue was 10: 
dedientel with great rejofcing. anıl a special hynn 
by Isaac ha-Levi was sang. The hymn was after- 
ward inserted in the liumgy for Ihe Sabbatlı follow- 
ing Purim and was recited annually. 

In Sept.. 1648, the Cossacks under Chmicluieki 


besieged Lemberg and redneed Hs town tn the 


{ verge of starvation, withdrawing upon veceiving 
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an enormous ransom, a consilerable part of which 
was paid by the Jews. 

Ile Jesuits concoeted another blood accusation ju 
1723, and jucited the followers of Slabbethai Ze 
the false Messiah, against the Jews ia Lemberg. 
The Praukists had been solemuly escommunicated 
by the rabbisof Lember; 
fere, induced tue Frankisis to revenge themselves 
by embraeing Chwistianity and aceusing the Jews 
of using Christian blood for (he Passover service. 
The canon De P 
Mikulski later 
arranged for a 
disputation in 
Lemberg in 
Fune, 1799, bo- 
tween the rab| 
and the Fran 
ists, which re- 
sulted iur 
wewed persceı 
tion ofthe Jaws 
of Lember, 

Lemberg was, 
also, a center of 
modern Hasi- 
dism; but such 
men as Joseph 
Peil (1778-1839) 
and Solomon 
Lob Rapoport 
TW-1807) op- 
posed the move- 
ment, the former 
dy the establish- 
ment of a model 
high schont for 
Jewish andseou- 
har insteerion 
and with his per- 
snasive pen, ex- 
peeially in Ibis 
“Megnlich Te- 
mirin,” written 
in a peculiar Ile- 
brew jurgon, 
und exposing 
the methods of 
the Kasidim, 
Itapopart Fond, 


together, Lemberg has three large synngogues and 
nine smaller synagogues, two baute ha-midrashot, 
the # Chorschule, ” or * Temple ” (dedicated in 1846), a 
commodious Jewish hospital, au orphan asylum, a 
teehnieal school, regular Talmud Torahı schools, and 
several yeshibot. A new Jewish hospital costing 
800,000 erowns (8160,000) was founderl Oct. 1,1902, 
to commemorate the seventieth birthday of Prof, 
Moritz Lazarus. 

Title to. the old Jewisl cemetery was granted 
by the city au- 
thorities ji 1414, 
when several 
burials had al- 
ready been 
made, as indi- 
eated byatomb- 
stone, ofa youth 
named Jacob, 
dated‘ 1348, and 
by another 
tombstone, of 
Miriam, or Ma- 
ıysia,. daughter 
of Bännüel, dated 
1380 (Tiunmuz 
24)” This ceme- 
tery is sur- 
vounded bya 
stone wall, with 
Karate. ‚gtaves 
close'wölie wall. 
The "second 
cometery was 
opened in 1856. 

Lemberg has 
seven Jewisli 
printing estab- 
lishments, the 
first dating from 
1611. During 
the  eighteeuth 


| 


Austrian center 
for Hebrew pub- 
Heations. Since 
the remoyal of 
sensorship in 
18 the print- 


of Jewish 


edali 
eirele with al 

brauy s unported Tnterlor of Ihe Spnagogue on Wechslersusse, Lemberg. 
by Judah Löb Chrom = Die (irn Nenarckis in Wert wod ML) 


iises (d. 1881), 
tms proviciug umbitions yonng men with a liberal 
eilucation 

Lemberg is ivell provided with Jewish institu- 
tions, The first syungogue was built by the 
raitesin 1582, he Aslıkenazie synagogue, the title 
to wbich was contested by the Jesnits, 
followed in 1632; this aucient buitd- 


Institu- 
tions. 


are now used a. 
Since the Karaites removed from Lem 
agoguc has been ocanpied by Rubbinite ‚lews. 


parate spnagogue: 
g theirsyn- 
Al 


iog has capacious vestry-rooms that 


and industrial 

even more important than Cracow. 

mans, the Jews control the greatest 

amount of businse. 
The following 


| Levi b. Jacob Kikenes (d. 159; it is danbeful if ne was 
[ 


list of the rabbis of Lemberg: 


eseroßfeial rabli); Kalman of Worms (teucher of Isser) 
Tabbi from 1518 to 1300): Asher b. Isaac Kohen (d i 
Eliezer (son-in-Iaw of Kann ot Worms: d, 1500): Moses b, 
Mordecai Ashkenazi (d. 150; Jacob Koppel b. Asher 
ha-Kohen (d. Is; Mordecai Zebi-Hirsch Ashke- 
Joshua-Höschel Falk ». Joseph {author 
1elomoh” aud " Tene Yeboshun'"; d. im Cracow 


-Simhah (d. I 


Lemberg 
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115): Meshullam Salzburg b. Abraham Ashkenazi 
(u. 15}: Joseph b. Eliakim Goetz ia. 16%): David b. 
Samuel ha-Levi (d. Jr: author of” Ture Zabud”): Hi 
Klausner (rabbi in the city}: Judah d. Jacob of Lublin 
{ralbt autside the city; d. WON); Elijah b. Abraham Kal. 
ankes of Lublin (d. 1636, while dellveringa teeture on die 
Sabbath precaling Passover)},; Solomon b. Isaacha-Levi (d. 
139): Meir b. Abraham Sack (d. 15}: Naphtali Herz 
b. Judah Selki of Cracow (d. 14; 
Zecheriah Mendel Klausner (d. 1691 in Lußlin}; Moses 
Phinehas b. Israel Harif (a. 17"); Joel b. Isaac (Ei- 
sik)Heilprin (d. 1:10); Zebi Hirsch b. Jacob Ashke- 
Da2i; (me ” Hakam Zedi”: d. 1719; Simhah b. Nahman 
häsöhen Rapoport of Lublin (a. 1718); Moses Hay- 
yim 'Lemberger (d. 115): Jacob Joshua b. Zebi 
Hirsch cum Iral: a. 15% in Berin); Judah Löb Oettin- 
gerb. Eliezer ha-Levi (d.1:9): Aryeh Löb D. Saulof 
Gracow ıd. Im; Hayyim ha-Kohen Rapoport b. 
1): Solomon b. Moses Chelma (author of 
® Merkebet ha-Mishnah””; d. 1785 in Jerusalen 
'Zebi Hirsch Margolioth (author of " Meit 
d. 179%: Abraham d. Jacob Koppel (d. 128): Jacob 
Meshullam Ornstein (author ol "Vestwot Yarakob”: d. 
18%); Simhah Nathan Elienberg ; Joseph Saul Na. 
thansohn (author of "Shael u-Mesbib,” responsn ; d. 16 
Isaac Aaron Ettinger (duthorof a collection of responsa 
4.190): Zebi Hirsch Ornstein (d. 19). 

The present rabbis are Isaac Schmelkes and Dr. 
Caro. 

Among the writers wbose names are associated 
with Lemberg are: 

Joshua Falk he-Kohen (Katz) b. Alexander {author 
8" sefer Merat 'Enaylın" ; d. 1014); Abrahaın Schrenzel 
ha-Kohen Rapoport (author ot "Eon ha-Ezrapi”; 4. 
101: Isaac Hayyot b. Jacob (uchor of“ Zeru Yizhak"): 
Abraham Hayyim b. Naphtali Schorr (author of 
“ Torat Hayyim; d. 1082): Abraham b. Moses Heilbron 
Ashkenazi (inthor of " Anabat Ziyyou”; d. In: Meiir b. 
Samuel Te'omim (author of " Blıkar Yosef’): Joseph b, 
Meir Te’oinim (author of " Peri Megadim "): Samuel So- 
Jar (nutiior of” Shem me-Shemnel): Zebi Hirsch Rosa- 
aus {nuthor of “Tesha' Shlyol ”: Meshullam b. Joel 
Kohen (nuthor of" Pithe Niddah”); Isaac b. Zebi Ash- 
kenazi (autbor ot“ Toras ba-Kodesh "): Abraham Mendel 
Mohr (author of ” &nebile Ola"). 

The present (1904) president of the Cultus Ge- 
meinde is 3. von Horowitz. 

Biprionnany:; Ezekiel Caro. Gesch. d. Juden in Lemberg 
{up 10 102), Cracow, 1804; Schütz, Mazgchet Kuresk, Lem- 
ber, 10; "Dembitzer, Kelilat Yo. Oracow, 1888: Mohr, 
Shehrte “Olam, 189 p. UL; Viykliud, 1895, X. 7: Buber, 
Ansne Shem, Ericow, 1805. 

MR. J.D. E. 

Following isa summary of the provisions of tIıe 
regulation of 1509: 

The waywode must appoiut, as his representative 
for the administration of Jewish afairs, none but 
an estate Polish nobleman. 

The Jewish books or records must be kept in the 
Jewish prayer-house, or synagorue, eucuscd, and 
under lock and key, 

Ir the judge [a Polish nobleman] having the books 
in his possession inserts therein any records or reg- 
ulations whatsoever witlont (he consent.of the Jew- 
ish elders, such records or regulations shall De void. 


The jwlge has no right to appoint, withont the | 


consent of the Jewish ehlers, a seeretary for the 
kecping of the Jewish books. 

The Jewish elders shall be eleeted by the members 
of the community only. The election of the elders 
must be approved by the way wode. 

The waywode shall nat impose npon a Jew a fine 
greater than three ten-copeck picees; the julge re- 
ceives as his fee froin the oflender one pomnd of 
pepper, in compliauee wir the preseriptions of the 


Lublin. 


; that the yon 


royal statute [2.e., Who privileges of Boleskuv of Ka- 
These Anes, moreover, must be in confornuity 
with the iaw, and must be imposed Iy fh Judge in 
eomfunerion with (he Jewisl elders. 

The Jewish synagogne can not be closed nor its 
property attached otherwise than by speeial im- 
perial ord 

The right is left to the Jews to Kill their cattle 
and sell them to Christians and to any others as 
hey will, in complinnee with the eustoms.mactiscd 
among other Jows, as those of Cracow, Posen, and 


The Jewish elders have the right to punish Jews by 
excommunication or otherwise, in complinnee with 
their Law, anıl none shall hinder them in so doing. 

The waywode has no right to appoint any tmbbi 
other than tlie one elected to the ofliee by the Jews 
themselves. 

The judgeappointed by the wayworle hasno right 
10 make any deeree exeept in conjunetion with the 
Jewish: elders. The elders shall be tried only by the 
waywode or by the judge appointed by him, and 
may then appeal to the wibunad of the king himself‘; 
summoned otherwise, they are nat obliged to x 
spond, and way treat such a summons as nnanthor 
tative. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY: Berstindski, in Von, Sept. 1805, Ip. 
won. AS. W. 
LEMBERGER, JUDAH LÖB: Judwo-Ger- 

man author of tho seventcenth century, ITe was 

probably the son of the publisher Abraham Lem- 
berger of Prague. Judah Löb Lemberger was te 
author of a work in Judieo-German, entitled “Ein 

Hübsch Göttlich Büchel ” (Pragne, n.d.), a seleo- 

tion of mon sayings from the Talmud and other 

rabbivical works, wiih an’fpendix, " Hibbut Ia- 

Keber,” on Lie sufterings of'the dead in the grare, 

BinLIOGRAMINY: Sielöschneider, Dat. Boat. co. 13; fdem, in 
Serapenn, a8, Up: BBh wi 


LEMBERGER JÜDISCHE ZEITUNG. Sce 
PEIKIODICALS. 

LEMMLEIN (LÄMMLIN), ASHER: Pre- 
tonded forerunner of Ihe Messiah. Ho appearen in 
Istria, near Venice, in 1502, and annonneei the com- 
ing of the Messiah in that very year, provided the 
Jews showeil repentance and praetised chaity. 
Having gained many adherents iu Italy, Lemmlein 
travelel through Austria and Germany, r 
there botlhsympatlıy and eredence. Even Ch: 
are said to have believed in Iis Messianic propliery. 
The chrouieler Ganz relates tluat his grandfather de 
troyed an oven destined for te baking of unlen 
ened bread, Armly belfeving Chut at te next Pass- 
over he would be with the Messiah in Palestine. 
"Tliere were much fasting, much praying, anıl much 
distribution of alms wherever Lemmlein passed, so 
oE his propaganda was called the year 
of penitenee. But he suddenly disnppenred; and 
the agitation came to an end 


: Ganz. Zemih Datid, ed. Frankfort, 1602. p. 

‚ph ha-kohen. Dihre ha-Yamin, ed, Aunsterdam, 

m: Grätz, Gesch. ix. 22 and uote 3, 
TI Bu 


LEMON, HARTOG (called in contemporary 
Ilchrew works Hirz b. Hirsch Wiener or Hirz 
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Levi Rofe): Dutel physieian and worker for tie 
ennneipation of the Jews; born abont the middleof 
the eighteentl century; died av an advanced age at 
Amsterdam Dee. 5, 1823. On tie completion of his! 
meılical studies he was appeinted physichu for the + 
poor by the parnasim of the Aslıkenazie community 
of Amsterdam (17388). When the French L00k pas- 
sossion of Holland (1795), Lemon became one of the 
leuders of the Felix Libertate Society, which 
aimeel at wiuniug eivie equality for the Jews (sce 
AMSTERDAM). The parmasim, who did not approve 
of this movement, dismissed hin from his. office 
(April, 1795). Lemon, however, continued his ef- 
forıs to procure the emancipation of the Dutch 
Je and he interested himself also in the organ- 
ization of a new Jewish community at Anısterdam. 
He was successful in both directions: the Jews of 
Hotlund were emaneipated on Sept. 2, 1796; and on 
June 28, 1797, Lemon as president delivered the in- 
augural address of the synagogue of the new con- 
gregation Adatlı Jeschurun (published Anısterdam, 
1799. On Aug. 1, 1797, Lemon, together with 8. 
Bromet, was elected a member of the parliament 
(“Nationale Conventie”), Tlie Adatlı Jeschurun 
also sent hin, together with two other members, as 
delegate to the Grent Sanhedrin at Paris, where hie 
delivered two discourses (*Bijdragen Betrekkelijk 
de Verbetering van den Mantschappelijken Stant der 
‚Joden,” part i., pp. 471-472, 513-515, Tiie Hagnıe, 
1806-7). 

When in 1808 the two congregations were re- 
united, Lemon was a meniber of the Opper Consis- 
torie der Hollaudsche-Hoogduitsche Israelietsche 
Gemeenten in Holland. 

Accnsed of partieipating in aconspirney against ihe 
French goverument, Lemon was- suddenly arrested 
during the night of Feb. 12-13, 1813, and senteuced 
to two years’ imprisonment and a fine of 500 franes, 
with costs. He was taken first to the state prison 
at Ham (France), and tben to Amiens, and was not 
liberated until April 6, 1814. On his return to Hol- 
land be wrote n defense, under the title *Jets Over ı 
de Nooit Plaats Geliad Hebbende Zamenzwering t« 
Amsterdam iu Febrnari, 1813” (Amsterdam, 1815). 

Lemon was a physician of repute. His two 
works, * Voorschrift ter Geneziuge van de Tusschen- 
Poozende of Zoogenaamde Koude Koortsen door 
Micklel van Tourniquets” (d. 1808), and “Proeve 
eener Beknopte en Letterkundige Geschiedenis van 
het Stelsel van Brown” (5. 1811), testify to his scien- 
tifie attaioments. Among his other literary works 
may be mentioned a Dutch translation of the Ger- 
man tragedy * Bella” (ib. 1739). 

One of Leinon’s daughters was married to J. Lätt- 
wak, a well-known Jewislı mathematieian of Anı- 
sterdam, who also took part iu thestruggle foreman- 
eipation. 

D. 5. SE. 


LEMOS, HENRIETTE DE. See Herz, He: 


A king mentioned ie the superserip- 
xi., which is addressed to hin by 
Yarious theories have been proposed 
Cheyne reads | 
Wiideboer) join the } 


bis mother. 
in explanation of thesuperseription. 


*Jeralmneel.? Others (6.4, 


; der. They were formally charged with it 


Phrase * Lerunel the king” with the following word. 
“massa” (A. V., following the Masoretic punetna- 
tion, “propheoy”), which they take as a proper 
ame, anıl rend “Kirig of Massa,” an Ishmaclite 
people (Gen. xxv. 14). Toy (* Proverbs,” p. 589) 
rejects this together with any symbolical interpreta- 
ion. The word * Lemuel,” I ‚ael,” means * God- 
ward” (comp. Gray, “Hebrew Proper Names,” D. 
%7, &.r. “Nemuel”) : 
2.6.7. 


LENCHITZA (Polish, Leezyea): District 
town in the government of Kalisz, Russian Poland. 
On April 20, 1639, members of its Jewish community 
were accused of vital murder, owiug to the disap- 
pearauce of a Christian child, uged one and one-half” 
years, from theneighboring village of Kamashitza; 
and the subsequent discovery, in the adjacent 
woods, of its body covered with many wounds. 
Suspieion Iel) ou a local tramp, Foma, who, when 
arrested und questioned, confessed 10 baving ab- 
Aucted the cbild at the instization of the Jews of 
Lenchitza. The ancieut right of appeal to tie king 
being iguored, the case was tried by the‘local au- 
ihorities, who were openly prejüdiced- Against the 
Jews. Many menıbers ol the community. were pluced 
ou the rack; and two of them, Lazar and Maier, 
were quartered. The monks in tbe locul Bernardine 
monustery made use of tlıe incident to influme pop- 
lar hatred against the Jows. They placed the re- 
wains of the supposelly martyred. child io the 
cathedral, together with a painting and a detailed 
description of the murder. The superstitious Cathı- 
lic masses made pilgrimages to the rolics ‘of the 
supposed saint; and the income of the Bernardine 
y was thereby. greatiy augmented. In 
commenting on the frequent’charges of ritual mur- 
der against the Jews shorty. before the Cossack up- 
risings, Bershadski says: “Such was the condition 
o£ the Jews on the eve of the Cossack and Shlyaklıta 
wars. Abandoned by the kings and the Shiyalbta, 
and in constant warfare with the elergy, they were 


} helpless iv dealing with the accusations of ritual 


murder. Suclı aceusations were, moreover, easily 
spread. When a child left alone had disappeared, 
and its body had been found covered will wounds 
several days or a week later in tlie woods, it was 
immediately eoneluded that the members of the 
nearest Jewish community were guilty of the mur- 
legal 
proceedings were iustitmied; and the mek invari- 
ably sbowed the guilty one!” 

Among the prominent rabbis born at Lenchitza 
should be mentioned Rabbi Ephraim, author of 
*Olelot Efrayim,” who died in 1619. 

The Jewish community of Lenchitza suflered se- 
verely at the hands of the Polish general Czansı- 
Bexı, 300 of their number perishing by the sword. 
In 1710 seven Jews were burmed at the stake under 
the accusation of stealing consecrated bread and of 
practising the magic arts. 

At the present time (1904) the Lenchitza Jews 
number about 2,000 in a total population of 9,044. 


BLIOGRAPIIY: 8. Bersbadski, Sturimne Sredsteo, ia Tüs- 
ka, 1691, x Dubnow, Istort Choskiya Soohshehtniya ib. 
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LENGFELD, FELIX: An 
born at San Franeisco Feb. 18, 186 
the San Praneiseo Coilege of Pharmaey, the Unfver- 
sity of California, Johns Hopkius University, an 
at Zurich, Liege, Munich, ad Paris. Lengfeli ] 
been fi 
‚Professor of chenhistry in the South Dukota School 
0f:Miues (1890-91), justruetor in chemistry at the 
Biversity of Onliforuin (1891-92), and dooen‘ 
ietdr and nssistant professor in chemistry at the 
Täkrersity of Ciiien&o (1992-1901). He is the author 
a8“ Ladonutory Manual of Inorganie Preparatious,” 
and’'has eoutribnted numerous articles to American 
„and foreign journais of seience. 
a 1.6.D. 


}# LENTILS (Hebr. *'adashin”; Arabic: “ adas”): 
Edidlaseeds first mentioned in the Old Testament in 
Gen. xxv. 99-34, where it is related ihat Jacob gavı 
Esau “read und. pottage of lentils” for his birt 
Yight, Lentils were also among the provisi 
bronght by Ba 
exile (11 Sam. xyil. 28); and the, 
as at present in Palestine and in other countries, a 
common artiele ‚of food (comp. ib. xxii. 11). From 
Ezek. iv. 9 it appears that iu times of scarcity leu- 
tils, ground and mixed with otler ingredients, were 
made into bread, a praetise still in vogue in modern 
Esypt. 

Accardin; 
257), Ihe Iehlil (raum Lena) v 
of western Alla. In some parts of Palestine 
stil} the prödominaut crop. OF the several varic‘ 
the red Jemtil (comp. Gen. xxv. 30) is considered tlıe 
best, The lentil held a high place also among tlıie 
anefeut Rgyptiaus, and the variety of Pelusium 
espechuly ectebiated (comp, Vergil, “Georgies,” i. 
228; Pliny, “ Historia Näturali vi. 201). 

In Talmudie times lentils seem t0 have been one 
of the staple foods of Pulestine. Tlus iu Pes. 3b 
lentils as human food are contrasted with barley us 
food for eattle (comp. Shab. 760). In Bezah 14b 
they are even referreil to as a fenst- iv the 
house of Gamaliel. 
oul as being of medinm size, and as the measure 
of a partieie from a "oreoping Ihing” (*sherez") 
to unse unclenuliness (Kelim 8; comp. Ma'as. 
v. 8). In connection with Gen. xxy. it is sall (B. 
B. 16b; eomp. Gen. R. Ixiif, 14) that lentils form a 
snitable dish for mourners because tbey have no 
“month” (@.e., *stit”), like tie monrmner who in his 
anguish is struck dumb, an by tlıeir round form 
they 
in this world, 
Bıncı 


seem to have becı 


10 De Candoie (“Origin of Plants,” p. 
s probably a nativ‘ 
it 


Tristram, 


t. Hist. p. 461, London, 1807, 
5 ILMc. 


LEO: Court physieiau to Graud Duke Ivan III. 
Yassıngyıcit of Russia; executed at Moscow April 
22, 1400. 
duke’ssecond wife, Sophia Palwologus, niece of Con 
stantine, tie last Byzantine emperor (1473). active 
intereourse began between Russia and western Eu 
rope. In 1490, when the hrother of Ihe grand duch- 
ess, Prince Andreas 
bassador to Rome vi 
brought with tem, besid: 


napnv: 


xl the court of Moscow, the‘ 


1ow of Johns Hopkins University (1887-88), : 


Hatte David wen the hutter was in! 


The Egyptian Tentil is pointen | 


ymbolize the going around of trouble and loss | 


With the arrival at Moscow of the graud | 


f Morea, anıl the Russian am- : 


some artists and me- | given by trustworthy witnesses. 


| March 7, 1490. 


ehnmies, a physich tom Venice, name Leo. He 
was a Jew by bir, au is mentioned by the Rıs- 
jan historkans as * Mister Leon Ziidovin” (= "lie 
Ho was probably the first physielan from 
western Europe 10 enter Russia. 

1.20 Im 16 pay for his temerity with his life: for 
be fell a vietim to the superstition of the Musco- 
tes. Soon after hisarıival he had an opportunity 
to show his skill. Ivan Ivanovich, the son of Ihe 
grand;duke, bad the gout; Leo, plreing (00 much 
faithh inchis sic], assured the grand duke Uiat he 
could effect.ä &ure, amt pledged his head in case OL 
He treated the patient with berbs and dr 
euppings; but the prince became worse, and died 
AL that time the people believed 
in the inLallinility of meuical seience, and accordingiv 
they necused the unsuccessful physieian of will, 
Leo was artested, and, after the forty days of 


mourning had elapsed, was publiely behended at 
Bolvanov Place. 


In 

nme 
te h tavyev, Intunigg, 

Trut,v. 84 20 (where {he author erronenusig calls Leon 

German). 

Mn. M.R 


LEO III; LEO IV. Sce Cuazans, 


LEO X. (GIOVANNI DE MEDICH: Two 
hundieil and twenty-fonrtli pope; baru at Plorenco 
Dec. 11, 1475; elected March 11, 1518; died Dee. 1 
1521. His pontiticate was very favorable for the 
Jews in general and for the Jews of Rome in pur- 
tieular. The latter saw in the kind treatment they 
received at his hands a sign of the arrival of the 
Messiah; and so much impressed were tıey wiih 
this iden tlnt the leaders of the Roman community 
asked those of Jerusalem il such sigus were not, vis- 
ible in the Holy Land. While still a cardinal, Ieo 
showed hisspiritof tolemfion in bestowing his favor 


"upon two Jewish inusiclans, Joan Marin and ncono 


Sunseeondo, especially upon the former, wLo sul 
sequentiy received from Jim the title of count, 
Like his predecessor, Alexander VL, Leo uttached 
to his person as physician the Jewish rabbi Boxire 
pe Lares; and De Lates exereised such juflueneo 
upon the pope that Reuchlin solieited his interva 
tion in connection witlı Ihe examination of the 
* Augenspiegel.” Another Jew who was Personn 
grata at the papal eourt was Sabbatiano Solomanis, 
upon whon. in acknowiedement of his services, 
Leo bestowed a ycarly pension of 60 gold ducuts 
The Jews of Rome were not the only beuctieinties 
of Jeo’s generosity. Ina bull issued Sept. 8, 1514, 
Leo expresscil his desire that the rights of ıhe Jews 
should be respeectet, amıl repealal the ediet of the 
Bishop of Carpentras, who had preseribei a spe 
badge 10 be worn by the Sews of Avignon. Carpen- 
tras, and Venaissin. Of still greater importance 
was the bull of Nov. 1, 1519, in which the pope re- 
witted the Jewish hearthand banking taxes, granteil 
amuesty for all offenses eommittell by Jews, enn- 
ürmed all the privileges and advantages gruntel 10 


them by bis predecessors, and preseribed tlata ‚len 
ish offender should be arraigned before qualited 
jndges and shonid be eondemned only on evidence 


Leo took a lively 
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interest in Jewish leurning. 
ihe establishment of a Hebrew prinliug-olliee in 
Rome, and in the same year grunted a special privi- 
lege for the issuance of 4 uew edition of the Talınud. 


her, Reyesta Lenmis X. Romre, 
der Cuitur 


Hergenn 


Burckljanit, Gesch. 


Lehanm, v. 
örätz, Gesch, 


in RB Ju ul. 

Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom. h. 78.5 10: 
stem and Rieger, Gesch, der Justun in Rom, i. 33 et ser 
ER 1. Bi; 


LEO HEBREUS (Abravanel, Judah) ER 
sieiun, philosopher, aud poet; boru iu’ Lisbon; 
Ihe second half of the fifteenth century, und 
Yenice in 1585. Ile accompanied his father, Teac 
Abrav 
ward to Naples, and became physichu in ordinary to 
the Spanish captain-general Gonsalvo de Cordova. 
Thence he went to Genoa and later to Venice, 
where he finally settled. He never ubandoned the 
faich of his forefathers (B. Zimmels, “ Neue Studien,” 
Vienna, 1892; E. Carmoly, *Ozar Nehmad.” i H 
Steiuschneider, *Monatssch . 420). His 
most importaut, work, “Dialoghi di Amore” (Die- 
loguus of Love), was written about 1502, and pub- 
tished at Rome 1535. Its polished Italian and the 
lofty Platonie spirit witlı which it is imbued made it 
very popular. In the space of twenty yanıs it went 
through five editions and was translated twice into 
‚French, three times into Spanisli, and once into Latin; 
later also into Fcbrew. Beside this work, he wrote, 
au the roquest of Pico de Mirandola, au astronomicni 
work, which has remafued unpublished, and several 
Hebrew poens, which have been embodied in the 
works of his father. 
the vieissitudes of the age in which he lived. This 
book was quite nes, Published. 


Binuterartv: Oatmoly, Mödecius Judfs, pp. 12 et 
Yen Onen Lit Rhd, pp. Biel sone Oolken, Ozar, de 
Wnt s0g., 298 et 


BEE" 
. M. es 
LEO, LEWIS: Synagogne musician; born in 

London in 1809; died there Sept. 11, 1976; second 

son of the Rev. Simon Leo. He wasamusieiau and 

composer of much ability, and was the first to ar- 
range Ihe various Hebrew chants and melodies for 

Purt-singing (1838), which eventunlly replaced the 

old * bass-and-singer” style. Leo wrote the music 

for the inaugnral service of le New Synagogue, 
aud for the reconscortion of the Western Syna- 

gogue in 1836. 

His father, Simon Leo, wus hazzan at the Den- 
murk Court Synagogue, London. In 1826 he re- 
moved with the congregation to St. Alban’s Place, 
and continned to of te there. He was succeeded 
by his eldest sov, Ansell Leo, about 1837. The 
latter left Eugland for New York in 1846, where he 
held a sinıilar position. 

8: Jew. Ohren. Nov. 24, 1878: 


Vsrmzaon 
AR 
LEON: Ancient Spanish kingdom, bounded by 

Old Castile, Portugal, and Galieia. The Saracens 

vuled here until diiven ont by the Spaniards, who 

founded a kingdlom of their own, which in 1218 was 
ineorporated with Cnstile. In tlıls kingdom of Leon, 
witli its capital of the sumne name, Jews were living 


iD. Nov. 2, 1900. 
GB 


Y 
In 1518 he authorized 


anel, when the latter went to Spain and after- " 


He wrote also an elegy on ; 


at an early date, ceriaiuly at the end of the tenth 
Gentury. They were engaged in cullivating the 
wine and in various trades. Hebrew bills of sale 
duting from the beginning of the eleventh century 
have been fonud at Leon. Before ihıe year 1006 tlie 
Abbess of Santiago purchased a vineyard from the 
jew Jayı (llaya). Other Jews.of Leon are also 
mentioned in this period; &.9.. Ezekiel, Samuel 
(1009), Vitas-Hayyim (1009), ‚Iaeob : (1081), ‚änd; 
Shem-Tob (1049). According to a document prar‘ 
served iu the archives of the Cathedral of Leon... 
tite Infanta D. Fronilde, daughter of D. Pelayo, who : 

restored Christian supremacy after the Invasion of 

the Saracens, purchased Nov. 4, 1058, from the Jew 


‘Joseph b. Joab Escapat for te sum of 50 dineros a 


vineyard at Montaurio; and in 1187 Auro Tota, 
dauglıter of Gid Urescent, and her husbaud, Isaac b. « 
Moses of Leon, sold one-half of a vineyard situated 
in Castrillo de Ja Ribera, near Leon, t0 the “canon- 
jeus” Albertin. In 1151 Pedro.Pelasz bought a vine- 
yard from Auro, daughter of’ Cid;and her husbandl, 
Abrabam b, Metr Mogusi (“R:- BE. J.”. il. 186, iv. 
226). 

The earliest Hebrew insceription- in. Spain was 
found at Fuente Castro, the ancient “Castrum Ju- 
deorum ” at Leon; it came from the tömbstone of 
Yahya, the son of the goldsmith Joseph b. Aziz of 
Leon, who died on the 15th of Kislew, 4860 (= Nov. 
18, 1100), and is now preserved in the archenlogical 
museum at Leon (Rios, ‚stndios,” p. » idäm, , 
* Rist.” i. 169; “R. E. J.” ii. 185). 

’Phe Jews of Leon were assured equal rights with 
the Christian inhabitants of the country by the 

Cortes assenibled at Leon in 1020 as 

Rights and well as in the Fuero of 1090; they 
Restric- were also permitted to take part in 
tions. duels; but they‘ were subjeeted to 
special taxes.; The Bishop of T,eon 

received for himself and his clergy 500 sueldos a 
year from thosetaxes. When tlıe Cortes, asserabled 
at ‚Leon iu 1349, proposed that the Jews and Moors 
ja the cities, boroughs, and villages of the 
kingdom of Leon” should: pay the salaries of the 
jndges and alcaldes, “ because they pronounce sen- 
tence for them,” the king declared that no taxes in 
addition to the special taxcs could be imposed upon 
the Jews (Cortes de Leon y Castilla, of the year 
1349, Pet. ii.). In 1200 tie Jews of Leon paid alto- 
gether 218,400 marnvedis The most importaut 

“aljamas” of the couutıy were: Leon, Mansilla 
(Mansiella) de las Mulas, Mnyorga, Sahagun, Par 
des, Valenein de Don Juan, Rueda, Astorga, Al- 
manza, and Carriou de los Condes. At Leon, where 
the Jews, like those at Mansilla, were very weaithy, 
there lived in the first half of the fonrteenth century 
D. Abraham Royuelo, who, together with Sura, 
widow of Samuel Commineto, and Saul b. Uzriah 
of Mansilla, lent money to the knight Pedro Al- 
fonso de Boygasof Rueda on his estates, which after 
his death passed into the possession of the mmonas- 
tery of Sau Miguel de Escalına. D. Abraham, who 
then rented from the spendthrift prior of te monas- 
tery all the privileges and income of the same for 
a period of twenty-Sve years, in consideration of 
5,000 maravedis a year, wasordereil by the king after 
a few ycars to renounce all his claims. Many Jens 
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at l.eon, Mansilla, anıl other cities sueenmbedl to the 
plague in 1848 and 1349. In 1865 King D. Pedro of 
Castile obliged the Jews of Leon to contribnte to 
the municipal taxes, from which ney had hitherto 
been exempt. “he Jews of Leon escaped neither 
the persecutions of the year 1391 nor the missionary 
sermons of Vicente Ferrer in 142 The storm 
broke out at Benevent, as u dirge says, swerpiog 
aeross Leon, Valeneis de D. Juan, Astorga, Mayorga, 
and Paleneia (Tütroduetion to Sineon b. Zemah Du- 
# ran’s “Magen Abot,” ed. A. Jellinek, Leipsic, 1855). 
Ring Alfonso VIII commissioued the Jews of 
Mäyörga to guard the eustle there. Carrion de los 
Condes was juhubited chietty by Jews, who enjoyed 
ancient privileges. The Jews of Valencia de D. 
Iuau erected in 13798 landsome large 

Syna-  synagogue in place of a small one, 
gogues in thereby ineurring the anger and envy 
Leon. elergy of that city; the syna- 
vasin eonsequeuce transformed 


ter its completion. The Jews 
of Ponfer- 


igut 
into a churcb’säpn 
of Bembibre, ' not far from the ci 
ruda, had a siiöllärexperienee. Together with their 
coreligionists Tyho ived scattered ronud about, they 
had repläced tiöir old synagogue by a kurger and 
handsomer building a few years previous to the gen- 
eral expulsion, It had just beeu deilicated when au 
abbot of the eity Toreibly entered it, removed the 
Torab rolls, set up a orıieifix, au vonsecrated the 
bullding.as a church. The dews appenied to te 


autkoritics, who ordergdl tie romoval of Ihecrueitix, 
and the restitution ol“the synagogne to iti own. 
The abbot, however, insisted that since the building 
Ya been dediented as a church, it must remain a 
church, and he carried the matter to the Bishop of 
Cordova, D. Inigo Maurique, formerly Bishop of 
Leon and subsequently grand ingquisitor, The lauter 
decided the ease in agreement with a bull of Inno- 
ent IV., dated April 13, 1250, according to which 
tle Jews.of Leon and Castile were not allowed to 
build; new synagogucs withont special permission. 
As they hadınot complicd with this condition they 
Rad lörteiteil their property riglts; and the syna- 
FORKE, having been dedieuted as a chureh, could 
not be’'restored to them. The abbot, however, was 
ordered to ereot instend a substautial new building, 
200 feet (üve *tnpicas”) high, 35 fcet long, amd 25 
feet wide, on a site to beassigned to him by the city, 
and to hand it over to tie Jews within six months. 
"This verdict was delivered to the abbot in presence 
of (he representative of the “aljamas,” R. Isanc 
Connueto, on May 19, 1490. Tlie synagogue derli- 
cated as a church still exisis. Two years later the 
Jews of tie former kingdom of Leon left the coun- 
wry. Their movables amt renl estate, which they 
were obliged to sell at any price, fell in part into the 


hands of the clergy. See PATExcra; Sanasın. 
BipLiograruy ; Bolclin Acad. Hist, xxx, 100 et, sug., 110 ct. 
BEUR. E. 230. xxavl, 137 ot se 


sg. 2%:R, ir. 140.06 s0q.; Rios, 
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